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as the speck of colour lurks unperceived in 

SHAPIER L—WMAL WAS SELN FROM THE the heart of a milk white parsley flower. 
WINDOW OVLRLOOKING TRB DOWN. She wotc a white handkerchief to cover 
N the days of high-waisted and muslin- her white neck, and a cap on her head with 
jowned women, when the vast amount a pink ribbon round it, tied in a bow at the 
of soldiering going on in the country was a front. She had a great vanety of these cap- 
<ause of much trembling to the sex, there nbbons, the young men being fond of sending 
lived in a village near the Wessex coast two them to her as presents until they fell de- 
ladies of good report, though unfortunately finitely in love with a special sweetheart clse- 
of limited means. The el was a Mrs. where, when they left off doing so, Between 
Martha Garland, a landscape - uunter’s the border of hei cap and her forehead were 
widow, and the other was her only daughter ranged a row of iound brown curls, hke 

Anne. nests under eaves, 

Anne was fair, very fair, in a poet's sense She lived with her widowed mother in @ 
of the word; but mm complexion she was of portion of an ancibdt bnilding formerly a 
ehat particular tmt between blonde and tuanor-house, but now a mill, which, being 
brunette which iy meonveniently left without Loo large for his own requirements, the miller 
a name. Her eyes were honest and inquiring, bad found it convensent to divide and sppro- 
her mouth cleanly cut and yet not classical, priate in part to these Inghly respectable 
the middie point of her uj lip scarcely tenants. In this dwelling Mrs. Garland’s 
descending so far as it should have done by and Anne’s ears were soothed morning, 
rights, so that at the merest pleasant thought, noon, and might by the music of the mull, 
not to mention a smile, portions of two or the wheels and cogs of which, being of wood, 
three white teeth were uncovered whether produced notes that might have borne in 
she would or not. Some peed sad that their minds a remote resemblance to the 
this was very attracttve. She was graceful tones of the stopped diapason, the organ- 
and slender, and though but little above five pipes of that stop hemg of the same material. 
feet in height could draw herself up to look | Occasionally, when the miller was bolting, 
tal. In her manner, in het comings and there was added to these continuous sounds 
goings, in her “ PIltlo this,” or “ Pildo that,” the cheerful chcking of the hopper, which did. 
she combined dignity with sweetness as no not depnve them of iest except when it was 
vther girl could do; and any impressionable kept going all night; and over and above all 
attanger youths who ; ‘by were led to this they had the pleasure of knowing that 
year for a windfall ot apecch from her, and there crept in fh every crevice, door, 
to bee at the ; they would not and window of them dwelling, however tightly 
getit. Ty, th all thet was charm- a subtle mist of superfine Sour from 
ang and young woman there the grinding-room, quite invisible, but making 
lurked 9 tinnerreived at firet ite nracanca known in the conree of time by 
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giving 11 ah | and ghostly look to the best 
firmture Tbe miller & juentls apologned 
to hs fennts for the inliusion of tins in 
sihous diy fo, but the nidow ms of a 
fnendly ind thankful natme, and she sad 
thu she dil not mind it at all, bemg 1 it 
Nag not nasty dirt, but the blessed staf of 
fi 


By good humour of this sort, and in other 
wrys Mis Garlind xc! nowleaged her friend 
ship fon her neighbour, with whom Anne and 
burst If assocrated to mn extent which she never 
conld hive anticipated when, tempicd by the 
Jowness of the rent, they first removed thither 
afte: her husband ¢ death from a larger house 
atthe other end of the village Those who 
have lived in aemote jlaees where there 1s 
whit as called no society will comprehend 
the muda Icscllin, of disunctions thit went 
on mi this case it some sacnfice of gentility 
on the yart of onc hou chold The widow 
‘Ws somutimes corry to find with whit 1¢tdi 
ness Anne cught up some direct woid or 
acecnt from the miller and his frends, but 
he wis $0 good and huc-heated a mn, and 
she o cuy-m nde anaml inons a wom, 
that sh woutd not mike 1f 1 solttude for 
sazctfine reasons = More than ill, che bid 
»o0d ground for thinkin, that the muller 
scored, rhmired her, mt thy added a pr 
qquincy to tl staat on 


Ona fine stunmer morn, when the ewes. 
ware wom under the un, wl the more m 
du thous becs abroad, diving into every blue 
mL icd cup that could posstbly 1c considered 
1 flower, Anne wis sitting 2 the bach window 
of her mothers pcrtion of the house, meisur- 
ng ot lengths of wer ted for v finged rue 
thal she was makin, which hy, ibout thiec 
quutis finshed, beside hur Lhe work, 
thon.h chiomatie uly brilliant wis techous 
ache uth rag w ts thing which nol o ly worked 
at fiom moiming to ni,ht, it wis tikun up 
and put down it wim the chur, on the 
floor, across the hindiul under the bed, 
lacked he ¢ Ticked there, rolled way in the 
closet tought out 4,210, aod so on, more 
capnacusly perhaps than any othcr home 
male article Nobody w1. expected to finsh 
ving within 2 crlculsble pauod, amd the 
worls of the beginnmg became faded and 
listonictl before the «nd wis reached A 
sense of this inherent nature of worsted work 
tathes than t Heness led Anne to look rather 
fre jnently frori the open casement 

Tinmedintely before her was the lege 
smooth rail pond, overfall, and mtrading 
ito the hedge and into the road The 


water, with ity flowing Ieaves and spots of 
fioth, wis stcaliug aw1y, like Lime, under the 
dirk aich, to tumble oser the greit shmy 
wheel within On the othu side of the nul 
pond was m open place called the Cross, 
becuse it wie three qiriters of one, tno 
lines and 2 crtth drive meeting thay It 
was the peneial 1endcrvous and 2ren3 of the 
puroundng village Behind this 1 stecp 
lope rose high into thy sky, mu,ing nv 
wide and open down, now liltercd with shee] 
newly shorn The upland by its height com 
plutely sheltucd the mill and willie fiom 
north winds, making summers of springs 34 
ducing winters 10 awutuian temyertturcs ind 
fumfhn, murtls to flourish m the ope 
m 

Lhe homes of noon purvaccd the scent, 
and under ils infla nee the sheep had ceases 
to feed Nobody wis stinding ut the valle 
Coss, the few inhabitants bein, indoors ut 
than dinna No humin Iara, wis on the 
down, tnd no huinan eye or intenst bat 
Annc’s secmed to be concemed with it Le 
Decs still worked on, ind the butterflies did 
not 1<st fio u roving, thei sn illness secinin,,, 
to shicld the n fiom the stagn ting cffect th t 
this turnin, moment of dry had on Inge 
erature Otherwise all 25 still 

The Jul glanced at the down and the sheep 
for no ,wuculm rowon, simply thu the 
steep mitgia of tut md daisies msm, wbove 
the roof chumneys, apple trecs, and church 
towrr of the hanict around her, bounded th 
view fiom her position, and it was necoasury: 
to lool omewhere when she rused hia herd 
While thus engzged in working wd stopping 
ha uttaston was attiacte 1 by the sadden 
sing ind running away ot the sheep squagte 
on the down, and there succeedud sounds 
of + heavy tramping over the hard sod which 
the shecp hud quitted, the tramp being ac 
comprnid by ametalhe clanking Parnng 
hher cyes futher she behcld two carahy 
soldiers on bulky gicy chirgers, armed rnd 
accouticd throushout, asctnding the down at 
1 point to the Iuft where the inchne wis 
compamitively easy [le burmshed chruns, 
Ducl ies and 1 lates of them trappings shone 
luke hittle looking glasses, and the bluc, 1d, 
and white about them wis unsubdued by 
weuhes or weat i i . 

‘The two troopers rode proudly on, as 
nothing less than crowns and empires evet 
concemed thur magnificent minds Tey 
rewhed that part of the down which hy yust 
in front of her, where they game to a hait 
In another minute there appeared behind 
them a group contamnmg pomye half dozen 
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more of the sume soit These cue on, 
halted, and dismomnted likewise 

Ino of the soldiers then wuked some chs 
tince onward together, when one stood still 
the other advancing farther, md stretching a 
white line or tipe between them 1 ¥o more 
of the men marched to «other outlying point 
whete they mide marks in the cround Thus 
they walked about and took distances ob 
viously cording to some preconccited 
cheme 

At the end of this systematic proceeding 
one solit 17 ‘roope —1 commussioncd ollicer 
af hus uniform could be ynded nightly at tht 
distincc—10 le un the down went over the 
ground Inoked at what the others hil clone 
and secmerl to th nk that it wis ood = Ant 
then the gui heud yct louder amps and 
dinlin 5 and she beheld rising fiom where 
the othus hid sen 1 whole column of 
cavalry in muching order At 1 distince 
Dehind thete erme 1cloud of dust enveloy ing 
mote ind morc troo, — thar ams ind 
accoutrements icflecling the sun throu,h 
the have m taunt flashes, stus, and streaks 
cf light ‘The whole boly ippio1whed 
slowly towards the plitcau at the top «f the 
down 

Anne threw down her woul and ktung 
her eyes remun on the newing misses of 
ewury, the worstcds geltmg enti | | as 
they woull cud, Mother mother come 
here! Here sucha fine sight =What docs 
itmcwn? What can they be going to do up 
there? 

The mother thu mvobed mn up turs 
entered the 100m, nu came forwurd to the 
window Shes 1 woman with 1 san une 
mowth indcye,unherore mraner and]! 1 int 
penerul appewine,, a little more turnstel 
‘1% to surtice, but not much worse yn contom 
than the grt herself 

Widow Gerlinds thoughts were those cf 
the penod Carit le the Franch? she 
sud, wringing herself for the eatrenc tf 1m 
«f consternauon = ¢Lan_thit uch enemy 
of mankind have lindedat Ist? = Et should 
he stated that a this time there were tno 
cuch enemies of rym] Satin as stil in] 
Ponay wte who had sj rang up ind celiy sed 
hus cluer mval altorcther = Mts Gutind 
alluded, af course, to the jumor gentleman 

“Tt cannot be ht, sad Anne “4h! 
theres Sunon Birdea, the min who watches 
atthe beacon Ifell know!’ 

She waxed her hand to an aged form of 
the svme colour as the road who hid just 
appeared beyond the mi pond, and who, 
though active, was boned to that degree 


which almost rproaches 4 fel ¥ ol sever 
for standin upnght) Tre utmnilof the 1 
chery hai dra him ont fom lus drop of 
dunk xt the Thre Manners a at nl 
attrete 1 Anne At her eal! he crossed tle 
mull bridge and came townds the window 
that fiame | in the two women 

Aone inguue] of him what it a] meant, 
Fut Sumon Eun fen without answong cen 
tind to move cn with patted Gums stung 
at the cavily on his own pin tte account 
with 2 concern tht people offen show a ut 
temy orl phenomena when such matics C1 
aficct them but 2 short time ton cr Ycult 
wik into the milyond! sud Amc 

What ae theydom ¢ You were esc ler 
many ses 10 2] on,ht to know 

Dont wh me Misess Anne sul the 

mihtary 11 ¢, depositing hie body aamnst te 
wall onc linbv tnne ‘FE were only in 
the foot ye know, and never hid i ch + 
underst nding of horses Ay, I be 1 cll 
min, and of no julment now Some 
additonal pressure howcie, cussed hin to 
search farther m lis worm citen magazine of 
leas inl be found thet he hd know mt 
dan uresponsilie wry Lhe soldiers 1st 
hve come there to cunp those men they 
had seen fit were the mulers they | 
ere on befor the rest to morse out the 
ground = Tie who hid acompinied th m 
was the quatutouter —f And 80 you «eo 
they have ot all the lines mauked out hy the 
‘ome the r¢,nncat have come up he aided 

And then thy wilcwell adexry! whod 
hv suppose? thet Overcombe would xe ich 
a day as thst 

And then they will——' 

‘Then — Ah atsconc fiom mea, in! 
sul Simon © Oh, and then they william 
ther terts sou] now nd j ichet ther horse 
Ihv was t soit was 

ly this time the column of hose hid 
2 ccnded into tull view, wd they tome! + 
hvaly spc tale a5 tl cy rode ong the hi h 
srounc in muching order, hu hed by the yale 
Dine shy, wd ht by the southerly un Thun 
unif am was 1 aht ind atiactive they wore 
wiute buchstin’ | wtibons thee juute 
boots seulet shitos set eff with lace ni 
trchios waved to a need pont mt hove 
all, those nchly omamented blo jvles 
mintld with the histone pelisse —tnt f1 
eamition to women, ind encumbrince to the 
werrers themsel cs 

“Iss the Youh Hussars’ sad Simon Dur 
den, bnghtening ihe + dying cmber finac | 
“Toreigners to t min and enrolled long 
since my time, But as good hearty com 
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rades, they say, a8 youll find m the King’s 
service” 

“Here are more and different ones,” said 
Mis Garland. 

Other troops had, dunng the last few 
minutes, heen ascending the down at are 
moter point, and now drew near These 
were of difcient weight and build from the 
others, hghter men, m helmet hats with 
white plumes 

“T don't know which I lhe best,” sud 
Anne“ These, I think, after all." 

Simon, who hid been looking hird at the 
latter, now sud that they were the ——th 
Drigoons 

“All Enghshmen they,” said the old min 
“They lay at Weymouth Barracks a few 





years 1go 

“They did I remember i,” said Mrs 
Guland. 

“And lots of the chaps about here hsted 
at the time,” said Simon “TI can call to 
mind thit there was—ah, 'tis gone from me 
aga! However, all that’s of little account 
now” 

The diagoons jrssed in fiont of the 
lookers on as the others had done, and thuir 
gay plumes, which had hung lnzily during the 
ascent, swung to notthward as they 
the top, showing that on the sumnut a fiesh 
breeze blew =“ Dut look across there,” sud 
Apne = Thee had cntercd upon the down 
from another dircction several battalions of 
foot, in white kerseymere breeches and cloth 

teas = They seemed to be weary froma 
jong march, the onginal black of their gaiters 
and boots being whitcy brown with dust 
Presently came rcgimental waggons, and the 
private canteen caits which followed at the 
tnd of a convoy. 

Ihe space in front of the mull pond #14 
now occupied by nearly all the inhabitants of 
the villige, who had turned out in alinn, 
and remaincd for pleasure, their eyes lighted 
up with interest in what they saw, for tap 
pings and regimentals, war horses and men, in 
towne an attraction, weic hee almost a sub 
liemity 

Ihe troops filed to their hnes, dismounted, 
ind im quick time took off their accoutre 
iments, rolied up their sheep skins, picketed 
and unbitted ther Loises, and made ready to 
ercct the tents as soon as they could be takin 
from the waggons and brought forward 
‘When this was done, at given signal the 
canvases flew up from the sod, and thence 
foith every man had a place m which to lay 
his head, 

Though nobody seemed to be looking on 


but the few at the window and in the village 
Street, there were, as 2 matter of fact, many 
eyes converging upon that military aim al in its 
and consprcious position, not to mention. 
the glances of birds and other wild creatures 
Men in distant gardens, women in orchards 
and at cottage doors, shepherds on remote 
hulls, turmp boers in’ blue green enclosures 
mules away, captains with spy-glasses out at 
‘sea, were regarding the picture keenly ‘Those 
three or four thousand men of one machine 
luke movement, some of them swashbucklers 
by nature, others, doubtless, of a quiet shop 
keeping disposition who had madvertently 
got into unifom—all of them had arrive! 
from nobody knew where, and hence were 
matter of great curiosity | They scemed to 
the mere eye to belong to a different order of 
beings from those who inhabited the valleys 
below. Apparently unconscious and careless 
of what all the world was doing clsewhete, 
they remained picturesqucly engrossed im the 
business of makirig themselycs a habitation 
on the isolated spot which they had chosen, 
Mrs Garland was of @ festive and san- 
guine turn of mind, a woman goon set up 
and soon set down, and the coming of the 
regiments quite excited her She thought 
theie was ieason for pritting on her best cap, 
thought that perhaps there was not, that she 
would hurry on the dinner and go out in the 
afternoon, then that she would, after all, do 
nothing unusual, nor show any silly eacite- 
ments whatever, smce they weie unbecoming 
ana mother and a widow = Thus circum 
scribing her intentions till she was toned 
down to an ordinary person of forty, Mrs 
Garlindaccompanted herdavghtcrdown statrs 
to dine saying, “Presently we will on 
Miller Loveday, and hear what he thinks of 
ial” 


CHAPTER I —IN WICH SOMERODY KNOCKS 
AND COMES IN 


Mister Lovepay was the representative 
of an ancient family of corn grinders whose 
history 1s lost in the musts of antiquity His 
ancestral ine was contempovaneous with that 
of De Ros, Howard, and De La Zouche , 
but owing to some tnfling deficiency in the 
possessions of the house of Loveday the 
individual names and inte:marnages of its 
members wete not recorded dyrmg the 
Middle Ages, and thus thew private 
any given centary were unceitain. But 1 
was known that the family had formed mati 
monial alhances with farmers not so very 
smajl, and once with a gentlemen-tapner, 
who had for many years purchased after their 
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death the horses of the most aristocratic per- 
sons in the enunty—ficry steeds that earlier in 
thew career had Leen valued at many hundred 
guineas. It was also ascertained that Mr. 
Loveday's gredt-grandparents had been cight 
in number, and his great-great-grandparents 
sixteen, every one of whom reached to years 
of discretion: at every stage backwaids his 
sires and gammers thus doubled and doubled 
till they became a vast body of Gothic ladies 


5 


or villeins, full of importance to the country 
at large, and ramifying throughout the un- 
written history of England. His immediate 
father had greatly improved the value of 
their residence by building a new chimney 
and setting up an additional pair of mill- 
stones. 

Overcombe Mill presented at one end the 
appearance of a hard-worked house slipping 
into the river, and at the other of an idle, 


aud gentlemen of the rank known as ceotls! genteel place, half-cloaked with crecpers at 





this time of the year, and having no visible{ Behind the mill door, and invisible to the 
connection with flour. It had hips instead | mere wayfarer who did not visit the family, 
of gables, giving it a round-shouldered look, | were chalked addition and subtraction sums, 
four chimneys with no smoke coming out of ' many of them originally done wrong, anc! the 
them, two zigzag cracks in the wall, several figures half rubbed out and corrected, noughts 
open windows, with a looking-glass here and beimg turned into nines, and ones into twos, 
there inside showing its warped back to the | These were the miller's private calculations. 
passer-by, snowy dimity curtains waving mn | There were also chalked in the same place 
the draught ; two mill doors, one above the rows and rows of strokes like open paligs, 
other, the upper enablng a person to step , representing the calculations of the grinder, 
hg ‘wpon nothing at 2 height of ten feet from , who in his youthful ciphering stuches had not 
the ground ; a gaping arch vormting the river, gone so far as Arabic figures. 

and a lean, long-nosed fellow looking out, In the court in front were two worn-out 
from the mill doorway, who was the hired | millstones, made useful again by being let in 
grinder. except when a bulging fifteen-stone | Jevel with the ground. Here people stood to 
Tan occupied the same place, namely, the | smoke and consider things in muddy weather; 
miller himself, and cats slept on the clean surfaces when it 
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washot, In the large stubbaid-tec at the 
corner of the gaiden was erccted a pole of 
larch fr, which the miller had bought wsth 
others at a sale of small timber in Lammers 
Wood one Christmas wech. It rose from the 
upper boughs of the tree to about the height 
of a fisherman s mast, and on the top was & 
vane in the form of a sailor with hu arm 
stretched out When the sun shone upon 
this figure it could be seen that the greater 
part of hw countenance was gone, and the 
pamt washed from his body so fai as to 
aeveal that he had lion @ solder nm rd 
before he became a sailor im blue The 
amage had, in fact, been John, one of our 
coming characters, and was then turned into 
Robert, another of them. This revolving 
piece of statuary could not, howeves, be reliad. 
on as a vane, owing to the neighbourng hill, 
which formed vanable currents in tne wind 
The leafy and queta wing of the mill 
house was the part occupied by Mrs. Garland 
and her daughter, who made up in summer 
time for the nanowness of their quarters by 
overflowing considerably into the garden on 
stools and chau, The parlour or diming 
Ee had . stone floor, . fast zee the 
widow sought 10 disguise by double carpet 
amg, Jest the standing of Anne and hersclt 
should be lowered in the public ye by the 
use of the roora in its pumative state, Here 
now the mid day meal went lightly and minc 
ingly on, as it docs where there 15 no greedy 
camivorous man to keep the dishes about, 
and was hangmg on the close when some 
body entered the passage as far ag the chink 
‘of the parlour door, and tapped This pro- 
ceding was probably adopted to kundly 
avoid giving trouble to Susan, the nerghbou’s 
pink daughter, who helped at Mrs Garland s 
in the woimmgs, but was at that moment 
paruiculaly occupied im standmg on the 
water butt and gazing at the soldiers, with an 
inhaling postion of the jawbone and circular 


eyes. 
Aheie was a flutter m the httle ae 
room—the sensitivences of habitual 
roakes hearts beat for pretemnaturally small 
1easons—and a guessing a8 to who the visitor 
might be was hurriedly made. It was some 
ary gentl.man from the cmp, perhaps? 
No, that was unpossible It was the parson? 
No, he would not come at dmnertme It 
‘was the well unformed man who travelled with 
drapery and the best Bummgham eauings? 
Not at all, his tune was not tll Lhursday at 
thre. Belore they could tlunk further the 
visitor moved fornard another sicp, and the 
dineas got a ghaxpse of hum through the sme 





fmendly chink that had afforded bun a view 
of the Garland dinner table 

Oh! stu only Loved y * 

This approximation to nobody was the 
muller above mentioned, 2 hale man of fifty 
five or sixty—hale all through, as many were 
1p those days, and not merely veneered with 
purple by exhilarating victuals and drinks, 
though the latter were not at all despised by 
him ~~ Hes face was indeed rather pale than 
otherwise, for he had just come from the mill 
IL was capable of ummense chunges of expres 
sion mobility was ats esscnee, a roll of flesh 
forming a buttress to his nose on each side, 
and 2 deep ravme lying between his lower iip 
and the tumulus represented by his chin 
‘These fleshy lumps moved stealthly, as if of 
then own accord, whenever Ins fincy was 
tickled 


‘His eyes having lighted on the table cloth, 
plates, and viands, he found himself in a 
position which had a sensible awkwardness 
for a modcst man who always liked to enter 
only at seasonibl. times the presence of a 

ul of such pleasantly soft aor as Anne 

land,she who could make app les seem lhe 
and throw over he: shillings the gla 
mour of guineas when she paid lum for flour 

“Dinner 1 over, newghbour Loveday, 
please come in,” said the widow, seeing lis 
case, and wondenng why he called at that un 
usulhour ‘Lhe miller said something about 
coming in presently, but Anne, who always 
liked his news, pressed hum to stay, with a 
tender motion of her ip as it played on the 
verge of 2 solicrtous smile without quite laps 
ing anto one—-her habitual manner when 
spe ding 

Loveday took off bis low crowned bat and 
advanced as af he bad thought that this 
might be the end of it He had not come 
about pigs o1 fowis this time, he said See 
ing ther door open as he passed be deter 
mined to step in and tell them some news 
“You have been looking out, like the rest o’ 
us, no doubt, Mis. Garland, at the mampus 
of soldiers that have come upon the down?” 

She stud pleasantly that they hid both 
been domg 50 

“Wall,” said Loveday, “one of the hore 
remments 1 the ——th Dragoons, my son 
John’s regunent, you know ” 

Ihe announcement, though it interested 
them, did not create such an effect as the 
father of John had seemed to anticipite, but 
Ainc, who hked to say pleasant things, re- 
ped, “Jhe chagoons looked ntcer than the 
toot or the German cavalry either.” 

“ Thuy are a handsome body of men,” said 
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‘the muller in a disinterested voice. “Faith! 
I didn’t know they were coming, though it 
may be in the newspaper all the time — But 
old Dermman keeps it so long that we 
never know things till they be in everybody's 
mouth ” 

This Demman was a squncen hwng neat, 
who was chiefly distinguished m the present 
warlihe tine by havmg a nephew in the 
yeomn 

“We wore told that the yeomanry went 
along the tumpike roul yesterday,” said 
‘Anne, followmg out this track of ; 
“Cand they szy tht they were a pietty sight, 
ant quite soldiely ” 

“Ah! well—they be not regulars,” said 
millet Loveday, keeping bach harsher critu 
cms uncalled for. But mflamed by the 
arrival of the dragoons, which had been the 
evating cause of his call, his mmd would 
not go to the yeomanry ‘John has not 
been home these five years,” he said 

“ And what rank does he hold now?” said 
the widow, 

“Hes trumpet major, ma'am , and a good 
musician” The miller, who was a good 
father, went os to explan that Jobn had 
pecn some service, too He had 
when the ent was lying at W 
more than n years before, which put his 
father out of temper with him, as he had 
wished hum to follow on at the mil! But as 
the lad had enhsted scnously, and without a 
drop of drink in hum, and as he had often 
said that he would be a soldier, the muller 
had thought that he would Jet Jack take his 
chance in the profession of his choice 

Loveday hal two sons, aud the second 
‘was now brought into the conversation by a 
remark of Anne's that neither of them seemed. 
to carc for the mullcrs business 

“'No,* sad Loveday in a less buoyant 
tone ‘Robert, you see, must necds go to 
sea’ Loveday was more hopeful, however, 
1m expressing lus behef that Bob would not 
stick to a sailors hte as John had stuck to 
soldienng Bob was of an casier nature and 
more his mothei's child than John, and 
bcmg the youngest they used to call him the 
“ryotleripe,"-—meanirg the last in the nest 
All which information, and more, Loveday 
gave with the greatest readiness, as he had 
given it several times before. 

“He w much younger than his brother?” 
said Mrs Garland 

About four years, the milicr told her Hz 
solche1 son was two and-thuty, and Bob was 
twenty eight When Bob returned from 
tus present voyage, he was to be persuaded 


to stay and assist as grinder an the mill, and 
0 to sea no more 

¢ A sailor miller!” smd Anne 

“Oh, he knows as much about mill busi 
ness as I do,” said Loveday, “he ws in 
tended for it, you hnow, ke John But, 
bless me!” he contmued,.““ I am before iny 
story. I'm come more particularly to ask 
you, ma’am, and you, Anne my honey, 2f you 
will youn me and a few frends at a levtle 
homely supper that I shall gi'e to plerse the 
chap now he’s come? I can do no less thin 
have a bit of a randy, as the saying 1s, now 
‘thit he’s here safe and sound” 

Mrs Garland wanted to catch her dangh 
ter’s eye, she was in some doubt about hur 
answer But Anne’s eye wis not to be 
‘caught, for she hated hints, nods, and calcu 
Jations of any kind in matters which should 
be regulated by wapulse , and the matron re 
phed, “If so be 'tis posible, well be theie 
You will tell us the day?” 

He would, 2s soon as he had seen son 
Jobo “’Twill be rather usatady, you know, 
owing to my having no womenfolks 10 the 
house, and my man David 18 a poor dunder 
headed feller for getting up # feast Poor 
chap! bis sight 1s bad, that's true, and he's 
very good at making the beds, and oiling the 
legs of the chairs and other furniture, or I 
should have got rid of him years ago” 

“You should have a woman to attend to 
the house, Loveday,” sud the widow 

“Yes, I should, but—— Well, ’tis a fine 
day, neighbours Hark! I fancy I hear the 
noise of pots and pans up at the camp, or 
my earsdeceive me Poor fellows, they must 
be 1 Good day t’ye, ma’am” And 
the miller went away 

All that afternoon Oscrcombe continued in 
a ferment of interest in the mitary investment, 
which brought the excitement of an invasion 
without the stnfe [here wore great discus 
sions on the ments and appearance of the 
soldiery The event opened up to the girls 
tnbourded possibilities of adoumg and being 
adored, and to the young men an embarras 
ment of dashing acquaintances which quite 
superseded falling in love ‘Lhutcen of these 
lads mcontmently stated within the space of 
‘a quartcr of an hour thit there was nothmg 
im the world hke gong for a solder. The 

women stated little, but pechips 
thought the more though, in justice, they 
glanced round tow ids the encampment from 
the corners of thar blue znd brown eyes in 
the most demwe and modest manner that 
could be desired 

In the evening the sillige was lively with 
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“Qn a fiee summer moramg 


soldiers’ wives, a tree full of starhngs woul! 
not have nvalled the chatter that was going 
on, These ladies were very brilhantly dressed, 
with more regard for colour than for material 
Purple, red, and blue bonnets were numerous, 
with bunches of coch’s feathers , and one had 
on an Arcachan hat of green sarcenet, turned 
up in front to show her cap underneath = it 
had once belonged to an officer’s lady, and 
was not so very much stamed, caccpt where 
the occasional storms of rain, mcidental to 2 
maihtary hfe, had caused the green to run and 
stagaate an curious watermarks like penunsulas 
and islands Some of the prettiest of these 
butterfly wives had been foitunate cnough to 





‘Anot looked rather frequently from the open casement 


get lodgings in the cottages, and were thus 
spared the necessity of living 10 huts and 
tents on the down, Those who had not been 
89 fortunate were not rendered more amiable 
by the success of their sisters in arms, and 
called them other names than those they had 
been christened, to which the latter pleasantly 
retorted, binging forth reyoinders of the 
Lnock me down class of speech, till the end 
of these alternative remarlsseemed dependent 
upon the close of the day. 

One of these new arnvals, who had a ross 
nose and a shght thickness of \o1ce, which, 
as Anne said, she couldn't help, poor thing, 
seemed to have seen so much of the world, 
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and to have been mn so many campugne, thit 
Anne would have hiked to take her mto thur 
own house, so as to acquire some of that 
practical knowledge of the history of I ngland 
which the lady possessed, and which could 
not be got from books But the nurowness 
of Mrs Gulands rooms absolutely forbade 
this, md the houseless treasury of expenence 
was obliged to look for quurters elsewhere 

‘Thit night Anne retred culy to bed The 
events of the day, cheerful 1% they were in 
themselves, had been unusual enough to give 
hera sh ht headache Before gettmg into 
hed she went to the window, and drew asxle 
the white curtains that hung across it he 
moon was shin, though not as yet into the 
valley, but just peeping above the ndge of 
the down where the white cones of the en- 
campment were softly touched by its light 
‘The quarter guaid and foremost tents showed 
themselves prominently , but the body of the 
exnp the ofhcers’ tents, kitchens, canteen, 
and appurtenances in the rear were blotted 
out by the ground, becwuse of its height 
above her She could discern the forms of 
one or two sentries moving to ind fro across 
the disc of the moon at intervals She could 
hear the fiequent shuffting and tossmg of the 
horses tied to the pickets, and an the other 
Sireetion the mules long vorce of the sea, 
whispering a louder note at those points of 
ats length where hampered im its ebb and 
flow by some jutting promontory or group of 
boulders Louder sounds suddenly broke this 
approach to silence, they came from the 
camp of dragoons, were taken up farther to 
the nght by the camp of the Hanovervans, 
and farther on still by the body of infantry 
Tt was tattoo }eeling no desire to sleep 
she hstened yet longer, looked at Charles 
Wain swinging over the chmch toner, and 
the moon ascending higher and higher over 
the nght hand streets of tents, where, instead 
of parade and bustle, there was nothmg gomg 
on but snores and dreams, the trred soldiers 
lying by this time under ther proper can 
‘vases, radiating like spokes from the pole of 
each tent 

At last Anne gave up thinking, and retired 
hike the reat ‘The might pity ‘on, and, ex- 
cept the occasional “ All's well” of the sen 
tiieg, no yoice was heard in the camp or in 
the village below 


CHAPTER IN —IN WHICH THE MILL BECOMES 
AN IMPORTANT CENTRE OF OPERAIIONS 
Tas next mommg Miss Gatland awoke 

with an impression that something more than 

usual was gomg on, and she recognised as 


soon as sl e could clearly reason that the pro 
3, whatever they might be, lay not far 
away from her budroom wmdow ‘The sounds 
were chiefly those of pickaxes and shovels 
Anne got up, and, lifting the comer of the 
custain bout an mch, peeped out 
A number of soldiers were busily engacet 
m making a zgz.g path down the incline 
from the camp to the river head at the bach 
of the house, and, judging from the quantity 
of work already got through, they must have 
begun very evly Squads of men were worh 
ing at several equidistant pomts in the pro 
posed pathway, and by the time that Anne 
hid dressed herself each section of the lengtl 
had been connected with those abovc ind 
‘below it, so that a continuous and e145) tricl 
‘was formed from the crest of the down {o the. 
bottom of the sicep The down rested on 1 
bed of solid chali, and the surfice expr sed 
‘by the rordmakers formed a white nblon 
serpentining fiom top to bottom 
‘Then the relays of working soldiers all dis 
wpptaied, and, not long after, a troop of 
drigoons in watenng order rode forward at 
the top and begin to wind down the new 
pith They came lower and closer, and at 
be ee epeer oa — her sa 
themselves up on the space by tht 
mill pond A numbc of the horses entued 
at 1t the shallow put, dnnking, and splashin, 
and tossing about Perhaps as many as tluity 
half of them with riders on their backs were 
in the water at one tune, the thirsty anmrls 
drank, stamped, flounced, and drank agun 
letting the clear cool wrter dnLble luxunoush 
fom their mouths Muller Loveday was look 
ing on from over hus garden hedge, and many 
admiring villagers were githered around 
Gazing up higher, Anne saw other troops 
descenting by the new road from the camp, 
those which had already been to the pond 
making room for these by withdrawing along 
the village lane and returning to the top by 
2 circuitous route 
Suddenly the miller exclaimed, as in fulfil 
ment of expectation, ead John, By boy, 
good morning! And the reply of “Morning, 
father,” came from a well mounted soldier 
near him, who did not, however, form one of 
the watenng party Anne could not see hts 
face very clearly, but she had no doubt that 
this was John Loveday There were tones 
1m the voice which reminded her of old tumes, 
those of her very infancy, when Johany Love 
clay had been top boy in the village school, 
and had wanted to leam pamtng of her 
father, The decps and shallows of the mull 
pond being better known to hum than to any 


other man in the camp, he had apparuutly 
come down on that account, and was caution- 
ing some of the horsemen agaist nding too 
far m towards the mill head. 

Since her childhood and his enlistment 
Anne had seen him only once, and then but 
casually, when he was home on a short fur- 
Tough ‘Hus figure was not much changed 
fiom what it had been, but the many sun- 
rises and sunsets which had passed smce that 
day. developing her fiom a comparative child 
to womanhood, had abstiacted some of his 
angularities, reddened his shin, and given him 
1 foreign look. It was mteresting to see 
what years of traming and service had done 
for this man. Few would have supposed that 
the white and the blue coats of miller and 
soldier covered the forms of father and son 

Before the last troop of dragouns rode 
they were welcomed in a body by Miller 
Loveday, who sti!l stood in his outer garden, 
this being 2 plot lying below the mill-tal, and 
stretching to the water-mde, It was just the 
time of year when chernes are mpe, and hang 
mm clusters under their dark leaves While 
the troopers loitered on their horses, and 
chatted to the muller across the stream, he 
gathered bunches of the fiutt, and held them 
up over the garden hedge for the 
of anybody who would have them, where- 
upon the soldiers rode into the water to 
wi at_had washed bolks m the garden 
bank, and, reming their horses there, caught 
the cherries in their forage caps, or received 
‘bunches of them on the ends of their switches, 
with the dignified laugh that became martral 
men when stooping to shghtly boyish amuse- 
ment. It was a cheerful, careless, unpre- 
meditated half hour, which returncd Lke the 
scent of a flower to the memouies of some of 
those who enjoyed it, even at a distance of 
many years aiter, when thy lay wounded and 
weah in foreign lands 

Then dragoons and hoises whecled off as 
the others had done, and troops of the Ger- 
man Legion next came down and entered in 
panoramic prot ession the space below Anne’s 
eyes, as fon purpose to gratify hei. ‘These 
‘wore notable by their mustachios, and queues 
wound tughtly with brown nbbon to the level 
of their bioad shoulder blades, They were 
charmed as the others had been by the head 
and neck of Miss Garland in the little squire 
window overlooking the scene of operations, 
aud saluted her wath devoted foreign civihty, 
and ta such overwheluung numbers that the 
modest gui suddenly withdiew herself into 
the room, and had a private blush between 
the chest of driwers and the nashing-stand 
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When she came down stairs her mother 
said, “I have been thmking what I ought to 
wear to Miller Loveday's to night.” 

“To Maller Loveday s?’ sad Anne. 

“Yes The party ts to night. He has been 
in here this morning to tell me that he has 
seen his son, and they have fixed this even 


“Do you think we ought to go, mother?” 
said Anne slowly, and looking at the smallei 
fertures of the window-flowers. 

“Why not?” said Mis. Gatland 

“ He will only have men there except our- 
selves, will he? And shall we be right to go 
alone among em?” 

Anne had not recovered from the ardent 
gaze of the gallant York Hussais, whose 
voices reached her even wow in converse 


off with Loveday as the others had been 


“La, Anne, how proud you are!” sud 
Widow Garland. “Why, isn’t he oui nearest 
neighbour and our landlord? and don't he 
always fetch our faggots from wood, and heep 
us in vegetables for next to nothing?” 

“ That's true,” said Anne, 

“Well, we can’t be distant with the man 
And of the enemy land neat autumn, as 
everybody says they will, we shall have quite 
to upon the muller’s waggon and 
horses, He's om only fiend.” 

“Yes, so he 1,” sad Anne. “ And you 
had better go, mother, and I'll stay at 
home They will be all men, and I don't 
like gong” 

‘Mrs. Garland reflected “Well, uf you 
don't want to go, I don’t,” she satd. “ Per 
haps as you are grown up it would be better 
to stay at home thistime. Your father was a 

1 man, certamly.” Having spoken 
as a mother, she sighed as a woman, 

“Why do you sigh, mother?" 

“You are so prim and stiff about every- 





ing.’ 

“Very well—we'll go.” 

“Oh no—I am not so sure that we ought, 
I did not promise, and there will be no 
trouble in keeping away.” 

Anne apparently did not feel certain of 
her own opmion, and, msteid of supporting 
or contradicting, looked thoughtfully down, 
and abstractedly brought her hands together 
on her bosom, till her fingers met tip to up. 

‘As the day advanced ihe young woman 
and her mother became aware that great 

ons were 3m progress in the mullei’s 
‘wing of the house. The patiuoning between 
the Lovedays and the Gaslands was not very 
thoiough, consisting in many cases of a simple 
screwing up of the doos im the dividing 
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walls, and thus when the mill began any 
new peformances they proclaimed themstlves 
atonce in the more pnvate dwelling The 
smell of Miller Loveday’s pipe came down 
Mrs Garland’s chimney of an evcning with 
the greatest regularity, Every time that he 
poked his fie they knew from the vehemence 
or del:berateness of the blows the precise state 
of lus mind, and when he wound his cloch 
on Sunday nights the whur of that momtor 
aminded the widow to wind hers. Tm 
tiansit of noises was most perfect where 
Loveday’s lobby adjomed Mrs. Garland’s 
pantry, and Anne, who was occupied for 
some time in the latter apartment, enjoyed 
the privilege of heanng the visitors arrive, 
and of catcling stray sounds and words 
without the connecting phrases that made 
them entertaming, to judge from the Jiughter ! 
they cvohud The amvals passed through 
thc house and went into the garden, where 
they had tea m a large summer house, an 
occasional blink of bnght colour through 
the foliage being all that was visible of 
the assembly from Mrs Garland’s windows 

When it grew dusk they all could be heard 
comung sndoois, to finish the evening in the 
pulour, 

‘Then there was an intensified continuation 
of thc above mentioned signs of enjoyment, 
talkings and haw haws, runnings up-stais und 
runnings down, a slamming of doois and 2 
inking of cups and glasses , till the proudest 
adjommg tenant without friends on his own 
side of the partition might have been tempted 
to wish for entrance to that meny duciling, 
af only to hnow the cause of these fluctua 
tuons of hilanty, and to see if the guests 
wore really so very numerous, and the ob- 
servations 60 amusing as they seemed, 

‘Ihe stagnation of life on the Garland side 
of the panty wall began to have a very gloomy 
effect by the contrast. When, about half past 
mine o'cloch, onc of these tantalising bursts 
of gaiety had 1esounded for a longer time 
than usual, Anne said, “I believe, mother, 
that you are wishing you had gone ” 

“I own to feeling that 1t would have been 
vey cheerful if we had joined im,” said Mrs, 
Garland, m a hankermg tone. “ I was rather 
too nice m listening to you and not going 
‘The parson never calls upon us except in his 
spintual capacity. Old Dernman is hardly 
genteel, and there’s nobody left to speak 
to. Lonely people must accept what com 
pany they can get.” 

“Or do without it altogether” 

“That's not natural, Anne ; and I am sur- 
pnsed to hear a young woman Lhe jou say 
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such athing. Nature will not be stifled in that 
way...” (Sopg and powerfull chorus heard 
through partition.) “I declare the room on 
the other side of the wall seems quite a para- 
dise compared with this.” 

“ Mother, you are quite a girl,” sad Anne 
m shghtly ‘supenor accents. “Go im and 
yom them by all means” 

“© no—not now,” sad her mother, 1e- 
signedly shaking her head. “It 1 too late 
now, We ought to have taken advantage of 
the mvitaton, They would look hard at me 
as a poor mortal who had no real business 
there, and the mullet would say, with Ins 
broad smile, ‘Ah, you be obhged 10 come 
round,'” 





While the sociable and unacpinng Mrs 
Garland continued thus 10 pass the evening 
m two places, her body m her own house 
and her mind in the miller’s, somebody 
Knocked at the door and directly after the 
elder Loveday hunvelf was admitted to the 
toom He was dressed rn 1m intersening suit 
between sober and gay, which he used for 
such occasions as the present, and his blue 
coat, yellow and red waistcoat with the three 
Tower buttons unfastened, steel-buckled shoes 
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and cpechled stockmgs, became hum very well 
in Mrs. Martha Garland’s eyes 

“Your servant, ma’am," said the muller, 
adopting 28 a matter of propriety the raised 
standard of politeness required by his higher 
costume “Now, begging your pardon, I 
can't hae this. ’Tis unnatural that you two 
ladies should be biding here and we under 
ihe same roof makmg merry without ye. 
Your husband, poor man—lovely picters that 
", would make to be sure !~would heve been 
m wy us long ago if he had been in your 
place, Ican fake no nay from ye, upon my 
honour. You and maidy Anne must come 
in, if it be on'y for half an hour John and 
his fnends have got passes till twelve o'clock 
to night, and, saving a few of our own village 
folk, the lowest visitor present 15 a very 
genteel German corporal If you should hie 
any musgivings on the score of respectrbihty, 
ma'am, we'll pack off the underbred ones into 
the bach kitchen,” 

Walow Garland and Anne looked yes at 
each other after this appeal. 

“We'll follow you in afew minutes,” said 
the elder, smiling; and she rose with Anne 
to go up stairs. 

“No, I'll wait for ye,” said the miller 
doggedly , “01 perhaps you'll alter your mind 

” 


ry 

‘While the mother and daughter were up 
staurs dressing, and saying langhingly to each 
other, “ , We must go now,” as if they 
hadn't wished to go five minutes before, other 
steps were heard in the passage, and the 
muller cned from below, “ Your pardon, Mrs 
Widow Garland , but my son John hrs come 
to help fetch ye Shall Task hum in ull ye 
be ready? ’ 

“Certamnly ; I shall be down in a minute," 
screamed Anne's mother m a slanting voice 
towards the staircase. 

When she descended, the outhne of the 
trumpet-major appeared halfway down the 
passage. “This 1s John,” said the muller 
simply, “John, you can mmnd Mrs, Martha 
Garland very well?” 

“Very well mdeed,” said the dragoon, 
coming in a kttle farther, “I should have 
called to see her last time, but I was onlyhome 
avweek. How 1s your hittle girl, ma'am?” 

Mrs Garland saul Anne was quite well 
“She as grown up now She will be dowa in 
@ moment.” 

There was 2 slight noise of mitary heels 
without the door, at which the trampet-major 
went and put ins head outside, and said “All 
night—coming in 2 minute,” when a voice 
the deskness rephed, “ No hurry.” 


“ More friends?” said Mrs Garland. 

“Oh, it 18 only Buck and Jones come to 
fetch me,” said the soldier. ““Shall T ash 
em 1 a minute, Mrs Garland, ma'am?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the lady, and the two 
interesting forms of Trumpeter Buch and 
Saddler sergeant Jones then came foivaid im 
the most fnendly manner, whereupon other 
steps were heard without, and it was dis- 
covered thit Sergeant master tailor Brett and 
Farner-extraordinary Johnson were outoule, 
having come to fetch Messrs Duch and 
Jones, as Buck and Jones had come to fetch 
the trumpct major 

‘As there seeroud a possibility of Mrs Gu 
land’s small passage being choked up with 
human figures personally unknown to her, 
she was relieved to hew Anne coming do vn- 
staus 

“Hac’s my httle gul,’ sad Mrs. Garland, 
and the trampet mayor looked with a so t of 
‘we upon the muslin appuition who came 
forwud, and stood quite durnb before her 
Anne recognised him as the trooper she hrd 
scen fiom her window, and welcomed lim 
kindly. There wis somcthing m Ins honest 
face which made her fvel instantly at home 
with him 

At this frankness of manner Loveday— 
who was not a ladies’ min—blushed, and 
made some alteration in his bodily posture, 
legan a sentence which had no end, and 
showed quite a boy’s embarrassment Re 
covering lumself he politely offered his arm, 
which Anne took with a very pretty giace 
He conducted her through his comrades, who 
glued themselves perpendicularly 10 the wall 
to let her pass, and then ¢hey went ont of the 
door, her mothcr following with the muller, 
and ‘supported by the body of tioopeis, the 
latter walking with the usual cavalry gait, as 
af thei thighs were rather too long for them. 
‘Thus they crossed the threshold of the mill 
house and up the passage, the pai of 
which was worn into a gutter by the ebb and 
flow of feet that had Been going on there 
ever since ‘Ludor times. 


CHAPTER IV.—WHO WERE PRESENT AT THL 
MILLER'S LITTLE ENTERTAINMENI. 

Wnen the group entered the presence of 
the company a lull in the conversation was 
caused by the sight of new vistors, and (of 
course) by the charm of Anne’s appearance , 
until the old men, eho had daughters of their 
own, percewving that she was only 2 hall- 
formed gurl, resumed their tales and toss- 


potting with unconcern, 
Loveday had fratermsed with half 
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the soldiers in the camp siuce their arrival, 
and the effect of this upon his party was 
striking—both chromatically and otherwise. 
‘Those among the guests who first attracted 
the eye were the sergeants and sergeant- 
majors of Loveday’s regiment, fine hearty 
men who sat facing the candles, entirely re- 
signed to physical comfort, Then there weie 
other non-commissioned officers, a German, 
two Hungarians, and a Swede, from the 
Foreign Hussars—young men with a took of 
sadness on their faces, as if they did not 
much hike serving so far from home. All of 
them spoke English fairly well. Old age was 
represented by Simon Burden the pensioner, 
and the shaily side of fifty by Corporal 
‘Tullidge, his friend and neighbour, who was 
hard of hearing, and sat with his hat on over 
a red cotton handkerchief that was wound 
several times round his head. These two 
seterans were employed as watchers at the 
neighbouring beacon, which had lately been 
erected by the Lord-Lieutenant for fuing 
whenever the descent on the coast should be 
made, They lived in a little hut on the hill 
close by the heap of faggots ; but to-night they 
had found deputies to watch in their stead. 
On a lower plane of experience and quali 
fications came neighbour James Comfort, of 
the Volunteers, a soldier by courtesy, but a 
Ulacksmith by rights; William Tremlett of 
the Local Militia, and Anthony Cripplestaw 
of the Fencibles. The two latter men 
war were dressed merely as villagers, and 
looked upon the regulars from an humble 


position in the background. The remainder bomb 


of the patty was made up of 2 neighbouring 
dairyman or two, and their wives, invited by 
the muller, as Anne was glad to see, that she 
and her mother should nut be the only 
women there, 

‘The elder Loveday apologised in a whis- 
per to Mis. Garland for the presence of the 
inferior villagers. “ But as they are learning 
to be brave defenders of their home and 
country, ma'am, 2s fast as they can master 
the dnl, and have worked for me off and on 
these many years, I've asked ‘em in, and 
thought you'd excuse it?” 

“Certainly, Miller Loveday,” said the 
widow. 

And the same of old Burden and Tullidge. 
They have served well and long in the foot, 
and even now have a hard time of it up at 
the beacon in wet weather. So after giving 
them a meal in the kitchen I just asked ‘em 
in to hear the singing. They faithfully pro- 
mise that as soon as ever the gun-boats 


appear in view, md hey have fired the; 
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beacon, to run down here fist, in case we 
shouldn’t see it ‘Tis worth while to be 
fiiendly with ’em, you see, though their tem- 
pers be queer.” 

“Quite worth while, miller,” said she. 

Anne was rather embarrassed by the pre- 
sence of the regular military in such force, 
and at first confined her words to the dairy- 
men's wives she was acquainted with, and to 
the two old soldiers of the patish. 

“Why didn’t ye speak to me afore, chiel?” 
said one of these, Corporal Tullidge, the 
elderly man with the hat, while she was talk- 
ing to old Simon Burden, “I met ye in the 
lane yesterday,” he atlded reproachfully, “but 
ye didn’t notice me at all.’ 

“T am very sorry for it,” she said; but, 
being afraid to shout in such a company, the 
effect of her remark upon the corporal was as 
if she had not spoken at alt. 

“You were coming along with yer head 
fall of some high notions or other, no doubt,” 
continued the uncompromising corporal in 
the same loud voice. ‘Ah, 'tis the youny 
bucks that get all the notice nowadays, and 
old folks are quite forgot, I can mind well 
enough how young Bob Loveday used to lie 
in wait for ye.” ' 

Anne blushed dceply, and stopped his too 
excursive discourse by hastily saying that she 
always respected old folks hke him, The 
corporal thought she inquired why he always 





of kept his hat on, and answered that it was 


because his head was injured at Valenciennes, 
in July, Ninety-three, ‘We were trying to 
‘down the tower, and a piece of the 
shell struck me. I was no mote norless than 
a dead man for two days. If it hadn't abeen 
for that and my smashed arm I should have 
come home none the worse for my five-and- 
twenty years’ service.” 

“You have got a silver plate let into yer 
head, haven't ye, corpel,” said Anthony 
Cripplestraw, who had drawn near. “I have 
heard that the way they morticed yer kull 
was a beautiful piece of workmanship. Per- 
haps the young woman would hke to sce the 
Place, “Tis a curious sight, Mis'ess Anne; 
you don’t see such a wownd every day.” 

“No, thank you,” said Anne hurriedly, 
dreading, as did all the young people of 
Overcombe, the spectacle of the corporal un- 
covered. He had never been seen in public 
without the hat and the handkerchief, since 
his return in Ninety-four ; and strange stories 
were told of the ghastliness of his appearance 
dare-headed, a Little boy who had acciden- 
tally beheld him going to bed in that state 
having been neazly frightened into fits, 
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“Well, if the young warn don't wint to 
ste yer head, maybe she’l ike to hua yer 
arm?” continued Crpplesiraw, earnest to 
please her 

“Hey?” sud the cormoral. 

“You arm hurt too?” cued Anne. 

“Knockul to a punmy at the sume time 
as my head,” sad Tulhdge chspassionately 

“Rattle yer aim, corpel, and show her,” 
sud Crpplestraw 

# Yes, sure,” sad the corporal, raising the 
Iimb slowly, as if the glory of exhibition had 
Jost some of its novelty, though he was will 
mg to oblige. Twisting it mercilessly about 
with his nght hand he produced a cranching 
among the bones at every motion, Cnpple- 
straw seeming to demve great sutisfacuon 
from the ghistly sound 

“ How very shocking!” sud Anne, panfully. 
anvious for htm to leave off. 
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“Oh, it don’t hurt lum, bless ye. Do it, 
corpel?” satd Crpplestraw. 

“Not a bit,” said the corporal, still work- 
ing bis arm with great energy. 

“There's no life mn the bones at all, No 
hfe m‘em, I tell her, corpel 

“ None at all.” 

“They be as loose as a bag of nimepins,” 
eaplained Cmpplestraw m continuation 
“You can feel em quite plan, Muss, 
Anne If ye would hke to, he'll undo bis 
siceve m a inmute, to oblige ye?” 

“Oh, no, no, please not! I quite unde 
stand,” sud the young woman 

“Do she want to hear or sce any more, or 
don't she?” the coiporal quired, with a 
sense that his time was getting wasted, 

Anne explained that she did not on any 
account, and managed to escape fiom the 
comer 
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RS. MACPHERSON hyvcd, after she 
became @ widow, in a small house in 
the new town of Ldinburgh—a house of one 
lourand two bedrooms, and up three sts 
¢ 1n, all was tuly and even clegant. lhe 
view of the Castle and St. Giles’s and Arthur’s 
Scat was such a only Edinbmgh, among 
Bntsh cities, can furnish, and “5, Argyll 
‘Terraca” was an addiess that sounded well 
in the ears of those who did not know the 
‘ng, factory looking “lands” of houses lately 
erected on the side of the Meadows, 
er mamed life of twelve bnght years had 
closed suddenly Andrew, her hushand, a 
good, ernest ma, was working his way 
hopefally snto a considerable practice, when 
a fever cut him off at the age of thirty-eight 
Of a good Highland family, but an orphan 
and poor before thew manage, Mrs, Mac 
pherson found that only ngid economy could 
enable her to live and educate her two 
children, Her strong, quiet character caine 
outro the quickness aud thoroughness of her 
new atrangements Within a month after 
Dr. Macpherson’s funeral, the distance of 
the Bridges and the Meadows had been put 
between her and the desolate home in Great 
Kung Street, and the new life began. One 
futhfol servant, old Flora, a Highland »o 
man who might be any age between forty and 
susty, and so much of the furniture as the 
three httle rooms required, went with her, the 
Temamder of the furniture and the horse and 


mto money, not without a ping, but r¢s0 
lutcly and prompily. 

Istbel was eleven yeus old, a thoughtful 
cluld, mehing fair progress with her cduce 
hon, tnd winsome, But And:ew had been 
bhnd fom within a few weeks of his buth 
All his father’s skill could not find a remedy 
for the eflects of some slight exposure. Hi, 
educition, too, was far advanced forve the 
yems, but it had taken unusual jhe divine 
Ihe iaised alphabet had been hito the tune 
he kid rapidly acqmred a ne been com- 
letters, but the only Itterature he ¢ blind poet 
character wis the Gospel of St 
the rest, he stened with quiet « 
all that his mother and Isabel rs 
asked questions sometimes too deme 
to answer, and discussed all mai 
jects with his father at meals, T*) 
doctor's one amusement was a sir 
treasured fiom his lonely student 
brought out whenever he had a queturned into 
to spend m his own drawing-roomd blank fit 
before he could walk the bind ew's music, 
evinced the keenest delight in hametimes a 
the old Scottish aus, sometimes teue dusk did 
tumes gay, which his father rendered it. But 
munch shill and feeling. ‘brave lutle 

‘When the crash and the change ahfficulty to 
may be sure the violin was amon £15 would 
household treasures cared to Aere was less 
race; even the children and the eda, Where 
knew at as “the wee sinfu’ fidt toe ' 





the carnage (not two years old) were turned | understood the humour of the storjall Sut the 
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Jetor’s father, a country minister, to whom 
mstrument had belonged It had got 
voured in his push thit the good man 
,18 too much attiched to vain, woildly 
yusie, and 2 deputation of elders had come 
o the manse to present 2 faithful remon- 
trance _Lhey cid not declare their errand 
t once, but the shrewd old minster sus- 
xected it, and entertamed his visitors with 
we pstlm tune after another, Coleshall, 
Did Hundred, Montrose, York—played on a 
‘anger ond graver instrument. At Jength one 
if the elders ventured quietly to broach then 


mod 
“ But didn't you lke these tunes I've been 
ving sou?” asked the minister. 
“On, aye,” said one of the deputation, 
we hist them giindly, but #¢ wasna that 
{dle we were complain’ o', 1t was the wee 
fu’ ane * 
after they were filly settled in their little 
ae and Isthel’s lessons were resumed, 
Girew sorely missed his father’s music 
Prp when his mother could bnng hersuf 
lay some of the same ours on her piano, 
itis not satisfied. Isabel had no great 
his by music, but if ever there was 1 child 
Then p wis cvemplified thé Christian sea. 
fs the serving of 8, tt wis she. 
# wAunished, her love taught her how 
ment, pit help and comfort he: mother in a 
‘Then shways , and now she begin to make 
arm she efforts to master the difficull mint 
The httlethe violin Her success was by 
tadeapeoplemd ‘The learner had a stern 
men Urew's heenear He scrcamed, 
surprise, Tat soy fa'se note, but when, 
The muste weck, isabel hid become able 
reard on thr of “ Bonme Bessie Lec” to her 
veal for mas's srtisfaction, she Ind love’s 
yoy, with @ stoked her checks and hin, 
topped his ter acim and agun, tears fell 
husic, ventpeyelids that were never lifted. 


wand, and $ yews went by Isabel had be- 
han ever tian, but the change was chicfly 
wo slowly jo douce had the git! becn for 


ushed out { not thit she was prudish and 
r the other, fat as possible from at— but the 
dey had tung of adversity had mpened her 
uns nature into a sweet wisdom 
we. The at any age Dunng the long 
escent w863 Mrs Macpherson was rare]; 
ipped hom to attend a neighbourng 
Ace's Strven, and Isabel was her nght band 
Two or td, she masketed, she took full 
aking unde household work and im sewing, 
© Sazae grox mother’s busy hands m many an 
another girl might have spent im 
XXL } All the while her attendance at 
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the Normal School continued, and it was o 
very hippy day for her when she canied 
home her first hte ewangs as a pupl 
teacher But 2 dark hour was at hand 

When February, 1864, came, the good, 
patient mother went out for the last time 
The cold which had begun the previous 
autumn was now a settled thing Mis Mac- 
pherson had never known illness, and treated 
it hghtly at first, but now the permstent 
cough, the thinness, the failng strength 
awakened her to a temble alarm — Might it 
be that she was not to watch over Andrew 
till he was a mn, and to accomplish ha 
purpose of having lus musical faculty trained 
so that he might support himself by teaching 
the art he loved? Saying nothing to Flora, 
and leaving Andrew happy af the piano, 
Mrs Macpherson went out one Mond 
morning erily sn February, soon after Isabcl 
had gone off to scnool = Therc was a little 
deceitful sunshme, but a shrewd wind met 
her before she had got into Nicholson Strect 
For five years the widow had not crossed the 
Bnilges, keeping herself away from the 23:0 
cations of her erther life, not with any bitte: 
ness, but making the self-denial as complete 
as possible by which alone she could carry 
out her plin of economy, and for many a 
day the wish to wilk in Prnece’s Street or 
shop im George Street had quite dtaappeared. 
fromherheut fhe new life was, notmth 
standing reduced circumstances, a cheerful 
one, as every futhful Iife 1s, and till now it 
was lighted up with hope But the lonely 
woman's face had 1 sa, weary, anxious looh 
a9 she lingered at the corner of Adam Square 
till the Newington omotbus came up In it 
she sat with her vel down till the Scott 
Monument was prssed then the wind, 
sharper than ever, stiuch her as she went up 
Castle Street and made her way to the door 
of an eminent physician who had been the 
fiend of her husband. 

After Mrs Mvcpheison’s return, going 
slowlyp and with frequent stops for breath up 
the Jong stars to her house, she was never 
out agan = Tloia said nothing, but brought 
her milk unlidden, and wheeled the httle 
couch nearer the pailour fire Andrew he 

ly of somcthing that seerenes 

ly not secing his mother’s bat 
when Isabel came in, half an hour tater, she 
could not sestram herself from erying, “ Oh, 
mamma, are worse?” and the gentle 
answer, “ No, darlmg, only tired,” could not 
deceive her. ok bicis) ape? no worse 
symptoms the cough was less frequent even, 
bat from that hour Isabel saw an undefined 
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change on her mother's face—not sorrow nor 
snxiety so rnuch as a shade of solemn awe 
overshadowing without displacitg the familiar 
smile. 

Teabel shared her mother's bedroom, and 
sometimes her bed. About a week after 
that wad day the girl was ity called. 

“ Are you sleeping, ” 

“No, mamma,” she answered, quickly 
moving to get what the invalid might wish. 

“Then come in besige me.” 

‘The gas was tuned low. ‘The little table, 
with the medicine she had lately begun to 


‘use, and the milk that was now her only till 


food, stood under it. Though there was but 
imperfect light Inabel jaw more of the 
strange heaven! jemnity on the tenderly 
loved face as the lay down in her mother’s 
arms, But there was scarcely any change 
in her voice as she talked a little while about 
household matters, and then gently glided 
from these to graver things, I cannot repeat 
the words in which the beroic woman fulfilled 
her last duty of lave with a triumphant cou- 

such as wm: at the stake have not 


excelled, She told her child that the half of 
their income—fifty pounds—was an annuity, 
and made her understand that it would cease 


‘with her life, She explained that the other 
half had been taken from the sum produced by 
the sale of the farniture in Great 
and named the bank in which the little re- 
meinder of that sam was lying. She talked 
of Isabel's prospect of passing her examina- 
tions, getting a certificate, and i 

mistress of a school in two or three years. 
‘Then she said that Dr. Durton bad been very 
kind when she went to consult him the other 
day, had sp. like a Christian as well as a 
man of skill, had told her quite plainly 
she could not recover. (The noble mother 


wl 
not by him that her days were numbered.) 
Then she dried Isabel's tears, speaking of 
the great which the Lord 
given her mall her trials ; of the last words 
of her husband, which Isabel and Andrew 


koew by heart, for they were those of the every 
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Isabel was wearied, and before long I 
fallen into the sound sleep of eal yo 
with her arm under her mother's ni 
her mothers am under hers. 

* * 


Grey light was coming faiatly in at th 
window when Isabel awoke. A stran, 
fearful chil! ran through her; the arm whict 
was under her mother’s head was gently 
drawn outs she rose and moved about the 
room, hoping to wake the sleeper ; then she 
called Flora, and tod soon found that the 
sleep was that ftdks which there ig no awakin; 
i Redeemer: shall come again, 

* of 


Dr, Burton came, being called by Fic 
without any knowledge of the ‘sttervi 
her mistress‘ so recently hed with him, a 
took charge of the simple funeral.” 
talked kindly with the orphans, and, 
of “a little money in the Bank of 
made Isabel's way easy for drawing? 
But he had been rather deceived as to 
amount by the air of comfort which F 
cunning as Caleb Balderston, contriv: 
pat on the little house, Isabel kn¢ 
way to the grave in the Grange 
where both and mother now 
took Andrew there the next Satu 
ied to comfort her ike a man wity)!/ul 


Street, words about what he would do for {ct 


he was a little older. Wes he ne,20cn 


already? But Isabel, and he, toc Ditth. 
best consolation when he sang “™edy 
grave the old Scottish version f° Hit 
words they had loved go lon/.Tu® the 
York, which Pca ew halt divine 
the of ic 
Tana oem 
“ The Lord. the blind d Poet 
“The bowed down doth rane 
‘The Lord doth Jove all 
That walk in ways. 
“Tinvombentsbey fetien 
RR ERY 


The lives of the orphans 
their old groove, with the tad, 
Teabel’s lessons, 





and forty-sixth Pralm; of the com- the and talking, and sdk felt 

fort shd had bed in the love and goodness of dui ~o Andrew 
doth her children ; and of the joy it was to , an a had 

think theyknew and loved herSaviour, There "round tho 
‘was nothing excited in her words or manner; wouran for a seri But 

‘and after reminding Isabel of something that face, Her — « sueu earning 
» Should be done in the house to-morrow, and not be dae tiff Christmas, and to 
‘of & message to be given to Flora, the mother than £10 remaining in her hac weeld 
kissed her danghter and said they should was bread to come from nds lees 
«doth ey to deep, and rent? Isabel could iy Were 
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bes smotbess rani,” Do ze oart , 
a on and pray 

trouble to herself. The length that Flora 
tnade a pound go in these days surprised het; 


thing to embraced 
it eagerly without a thought of humilition. 
They kept this secret from Fors, Tesbel io. 
atineti ing opposition in that quarter. 
Tt was ot fn woul thing for the two to 
be out for acouple of hours in the early part 
of the evening, so the trusty servant suspected 


nothing, With the violin under her cloak, smart! 


and Andrew's arm in hers, Isabel and he 


séek or take money? Isabel 
yw the pavement, and-controlled her 

ment, putting the violin safely into its 
‘Then slipping her hand into her brother’ 
arm she turned toward Melville Crescent, 
‘The little crowd of listeners, 
tradespeople, visitors, with one or two. 
toen getting home for dinnes, mere 
BUTprIse, is was not a usui performance. 
The music had been finer than was ever 
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te Andre, wating him up; and it did his 
sister no harm, Ten or fifteen shillings « 
week Isabel was able to store up against the 
day when the last coin taken from the bank 
should be spent, 


‘passed in front of them, 
might have recognised him. He 
gered on ‘he pavement and plaped the spy 
tll he saw them pass along Maitland Street 
into Prince's Si 
ment beside St, John's Church, ft 
ly homeward down Lothian Road. 

‘Tt was a singular circumstance, and one 
which Isabel could never trace farther than 


Cee adie by king if 
in, fing by asi 

come spend Chiistas 
him and cheer his lonely house. 
The visit went off detightfully, and other 
¢ old man was alone now 


2 


with her daily work. 
the point of her ambition. 

But somehow the 
came home reason 


doctor when he 
her ont of that; and 


now Dr, Burton's house is full of the beauty 
and love of fresh life, 
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FOOD FOR THE ECONOMICAL. 
By J MILNER FOTHERGILL, MD 


“ BOT then you Enghsh will not try to 
live economically even when you are 

told how to” Such was the made 
to me one day by an Amencan in Messis. 
Thubers’ wholesale store in Cannon Street 
1 was looking round thei large vanety of 
tmmned foods—homuny, flour, both wheat and 
maize, fruits, meats, &c., &c, The conver- 
sation turned on econ yas £000, and the 
above remark was mid¢™, wart western 
American, whowas “raised on liSgandhominy” 
he told me , and certamly his appearance did 
credit to, decd, spoke voliimes for, his 
dhetary “This remark of a foreigner 1s sadly 
too true, and our ving has become extrava- 
gant in the first cost of our food matenal , 
m the waste m our ordinary methods of 
cooking , and the unnecessaniy large quantity 
of butcher's meat which 3s consumed, ‘I his 
indulgence in butcher's meat has 5] 
through all ranks of society, from the it 
ta the Irbouring classes, But with this 
universal taste for meat there has not becn 
an equivalent development im cookery, and 
this meat which 35 dear to buy 1s not made 
the most of in the kitchen, The Englsh 
housewife must not feel offended and wrath- 
fal if I preface my remarks by saying that a 
joint soasted the fist day, caten cold 
second, and the :cmamns reappearing the third 
day asa hash, is neither the most econom: 

nor the most appetising method of using 
meat. A deltcate stomach cannot toleiate 
that Butsh abominatton—a hash made with 
meat which has been already cooked No 
matter how pleasing to the palate it may be 
made, it 18 never acceptable to the stomach 
and digestive organs. To muke the most of 
meat it should be so prepared that one 
cooking alone 1% practicable, even when 
“hotted,” a hash or stew 1s not so digestible 
as when ficsh, This should be made a 
pnmary law in every household. 

As the different readers of Goop Worps 
compnise all classes, meluding those who 
are all but absolutely ignorant of food and 
cooking, my remaths must be made so as to 
bring them within the comprehension of 
these readers, and the better-mfoumed 
eaders must excuse me if, m doing so, I 
appear to insult thew intelhgence and know 
ledge ; I have no intention of domg anything 
of the kind. 

‘My tim here 1s to pomt out what com- 
bmations of the vanous constituents of our 


food are requred to supply our body-needs , 
to descnbe how these constituents can be pro- 
cored in theu most economical form, giving 
the cost price in the West end of London, 
to construct typical dishes, which may be 
vaned in preparation, the main constituents 
Temaining the same, contrasting ther actual 
“food-value” with their moncy cost, Such 
a plan of handling the subject will make it 
clearer to the reader, and enable him, or 
rather her, to wpproach the subject swentifi- 
cally , and also to pave the way for medical 
men and camest Iudhcs, treatmg of the sub- 
jects of Food, and How to Cook st, at the 
different local penny readings throughout the 
country. Lor farther information as to the 
food value of the different articles, these 
Ppeisons may profitably consnlt the well- 
known work of Di Puvy, i RS, “A Treatise 


on Lood and Dietetics,” where they will find 
the subject treated exh iustivels ire Pavy's 
book 1s followed m the remarks made here, 


Ag to whit cookery book they should use to 
guide them, these hooks are all much on a 
pu, when cooks takc the pen in hand, they 
always appear to me to have a Ee dinner 
party m thur eye, rather than the daily de- 
mands of an ordinary houschold. 

Tor the needs of the body a vanety of 
foods 1s necessary (1) the albummoids , (2) 
the hydrocarbons, and (3) the anti scor 
butics ~The first me requstte for tissue 
Uuilding and repair, the second, for body. 
heat and foice, the thud, to prevent disease, 
especially scurvy. 

‘Albumen 1s found m a vanety of forms, 
and consists of 2 complea sarangement of 
the four mam elements, with some sulphur 
and some salts Its chemical composition 
1s about as follows — 
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Tt 1s found in the white of egg, mm the lean 
of meat, as caseme in cheese and in lexumea, 
to a less eatent im the various cereals, and in 
other seeds, as nuts. It 15 required for the 
formation of the tusues, but in much less 
quantity than 15 usually supposed. It gives 
what 3s called “the strength” in food, and 
many men insist that it 1 1equimte in con- 
siderable quantuhes, in order that they may 


blab casbon, B, hydragm, N, nitiogen, O, oxrgrn, 
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be equal to the demands made by toil. 
There 15 a certain amount of tuth m this, 
but there 1s also 2 large facto of error. 
Meat does give a sense of energy which 15 
agteeable, especiily to the Anglo-Savon , 
Dut the mistake 1s made of supposing meat 
alone can furnish this. ‘Lhe Stkhs of North 
wostern Hindostan are forbidden by then 
rehgion to eat meat, yet stouter narmors we 
never met on the bittle-field Lhe Zulus, 
whose physique has been the admurtion of 
our soldrers in the recent war, live on Indian 
com and milk Can our meat-cating ahsans 
and millhinds m Lancashire and York 
shue compare with either of those races in 
physique? The pulse food of the Sikh, and 
the albumcn in the milk and in the maize, 
are quite sufficient for the ncedls of the body, 
hut st a not likely that our working classes 
mill adopt cither chetary. 

The hydro carbons are furnished from the 
Stach of cereals, the pot.to, and of pulses, 
haying a foimula as follows — 


G pts ° 
10 10 
or sug 
tn 
or fat, having the formula of — 
Cc It. ° 


10 9 


‘Thus we sco thit fat contains little or no 
oxygen, and is 2 purer hydro catbon thin 
starch o1 sugy, and his 1 higher hevt pro 
ducing value. Sugar xs made i the body 
fiom starch, and ts found in the sugircane, 
beet root, mangolds, turmps, currots, the 
banana, &¢, and as honey. Tat 1s formed 
as animal fat, otf, buttcr, and 15 largely con 
tauned mm seeds, as rape-sced, linseed, olives, 
almonds, covoa nuts, &c ‘They are requuod 
for the production of body hext, muscular 
energy, and are also essential to healthy 
tissue formation Starch and sacchaune 
ruatters are stored up from each meal 1m the 
liver; when taken m excess of the body- 
needs, the supeifiuous amount 1s stored in a 
permanent form sn the body as fat, We 
make animals do this fat-stormg for us on a 
lange scale; which 1s convenient for us, and 
constitutes a large factor in our commerce. 
Our manvfactuing hordes draw ther food 
supplies now from all corners of the earth. 

Then the third class, or antt-scorbutics, 15 
very essential to health, The older navig tors, 
as Anson and Cook, used to have their crews: 
suffer dreadfully from scurvy m consequence 
of ther dietary not containmg vegetables. 
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‘Their salt beef and Lnscuits provided a suffi- 
ciency of albumen and of hydro carbons , but 
did not fuintsh anti scorbuties As soon ag 
vegetables of any kind could be procured, 
the men soon got well As anti scorbutics 
stand the potato, cabbace, and its congencrs, 
omons, fruts of all hinds, especially hmes 
and Jenions, ficsh meit, and mulk, Ships 
now all cury hime juice, where they have 
not unlimited supplies of frosh food. For 
proper dietarxs the anti scorbutic articks 
imust not be forgotten, though their food 
value otherwise my be very low. 

With such prelimmary remarks the reader 
will understand the difcrent combinations of 
foods shortly to Le given What constitutes 
the wnt scorbutie property 15 not known, it 
1s not the potash salts, nor yet the fice acids, 
for these given alone w11] not prevent scurvy. 
The antr-scorbutic property cannot be put in 
a formula and therefore stinds outside the 
term ‘ food value,” which will be apphed to 
albummoids and hydro caibons, which hive + 
formula, Most of our dishes ¢ontun thes 
elements, as boiled beef, fat and Tean, and 
potatoes, with carrots and turmps Thelen 
furnishes albuminoids, the fat, the starch of 
the potato, and th. sugar of the carrot and 
turmp, the hydrocarbons, whik the anti 
scorbutics are piesent in the vegetables But 
a piece of fat bacon builed with poas pud- 
«ng, though possessing a high food value, 
Tucks the antr-scorbutc, and 49 it 1s custo 
mary to boil a cabbage im the pot with the 
bacon and the pers. Non at the herd of 
this article stind> the word “ kconomrcal " 
and it 1s my intention to present to the 
reader a series of economerl dishes, which 
shall contain all the three requisite ingicdicnts. 
Lhe food value will be given with each dish; 
the actual cost to myscli of each; and my 
personal expeience as to the attractiveness 
of each dish ‘They will be given im the 
cheapest form for the poorest 1caders, but 
they can all be made a little better by those 
whose purses are somewhat bullicr, 

‘Lhe compounds having the highest "food 
value ” will be found in vegetable albuminoids, 
and the cheap anrnal fats of the sheep and 
pig, anti scorbutics can Ix added, which also 
possess 2 flavouring value The cheapest 
albummoids are turnshed by the legnmes, 
the haricot- bean, the pea, and the lentil 
‘As to the pea its found as the split pea, or 
giound into powder, the “biose meal” of 
Scotland, and m the form of «ued green 
peas— the blue boukr.” Now let us see 
how the combination can he made The 
duhes will be made for one , of cuurse their 
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relative cost 1s not increased when more are 
to be provided for Hancot beans cost 6d 
© quart, a third of a quart should be put 
im water the evening before they are to be 
eaten ‘The bacon with which these dishes 
have been tested consisted of part of a Wilt- 
shure pnze pig, price 6jd a pound Sprush 
omons cost from 14d to 2d.a pound Of 
course in this combmation the beans take the 
phice of lean met, at a higher food value and 
at less cost. That vegetable albuminoids are 
more digestible than meat albummoids 1s not 
only my own individual expertence—my expe- 
nience asa physician—but 1s the experience of 
others Sir Hen1y Thompson, in his excellent 
and well known article on “Food and Feed 
ang," in the Nineteenth Century, last year, said, 
“ By most stomachs, too, haricots are more 
easily cigested thin meat 1s, and consuming 
weight for weight, the cater fecls hghter and 
less oppressed as a rule after the Iegummous 
dish, while the compatative cost 1s very 
greatly 1n favour of the former” ‘This 1s 
od news for that unfortunate class, “the 
lyspepticsf” To proceed about half a 
pound of pacon, cut in stnps, and 1 Spanish 
onion 1 pqund weight, shredded and added, 
thould be put mtoa basin The hancotsare 
ptt on to both and are allowed to boil halfan 
jour, when thy re drained and put over the 
bacon and gnions, then the whole 1s put 
anto the oveh and baked an hour and a half 
‘Lhe mess should be stirred up from time to 
+e, to prevent the beans at the top from 
‘becommng dry and hard When served up, 
the mess has}a most appetisimg flavour, both 
to smell and) taste. The pepper, salt, and 
bread amount to rd more hus we have 
beans (21 ),bacon (3d ), onions (ad ), and the 
rest 1d, altogether 8d, with enough for two 
good méals for any woshman ‘This may 
be considered a typical dish for a very hard. 
woiking man, For those who dishke onions, 
a large carrot, shredded or grated, may take 
the place of the onion, To add a teaspoon 
ful of brown sugar to the dish is an mm 
provement, though the omon 1s itself swect 
Another he combmation, which is very 
palatable, 1s achieved as follows Put half 2 
pint of dred green peas mto water containmg 
a httle carbonate of soda, and let them stand. 
‘ovei-night, then boil them for half an hour, 
put half a pound of bacon in slices in a 
‘mall pie chsh, pout over this the peas, and 
cook the whole in the oven for three quarters 
of an hour, at least This 18 a very mce dish, 
‘but does not contam ant-scorbutc. In the 
same way lentils may be used, but to my 
own wdividual taste, lentils are not so 


good as either the hancot bean or the died 
peas 
‘A very appetising family duh may be made 
as follows, where the vegetable albummords 
mie used to ehe out the meat half a pint 
of dried pers at 6d a quait will furnish as 
much albuminoids as two pounds of lean 
meat at 8d apound. Put halfa pnt of peas 
to soak over-night, then cut up half 2 pound 
of fat mutton from the brisket at 7d a pound, 
oreven less , then cut up a large carrot (rd ), 
and a large tump (rd.), and 2 large Spamsh 
onion (14d ) into pieces the size of dice , put 
the whole into a pie dish in the oven, and 
cook for an hour and a half When served 
up, the dish 1s excellent, and may be eaten 
with or without potatoes, and no housewife 
need fear a friend taking pot luch with her 
when this dish 1s to come on the table, 
The “food value” of this dish 1s also high, 
it would scarcely do for very hard work so 
well as those just given, but it 18 amply 
suthcient for ordinary persons Such, then, 
are a few typical dishes which can be cooked 
in the humblest household 
Another dish of high food value can be 
made as follows Buy a pound of pork 
susige meat, at rod a pound, or a picce of 
pork, pretty fat, and mince it fine at home, 
pot ts ina stewpan with one pound and a 
of Spanish onions, chopped small, and a 
flavour of sage, with some peppet and salt 
Stew all thoroughly for an hour and a half, 
and serve up with potatoes or boiled nce 
This 13 @ most appetany dish in cold 
weather For those who ate fond of pork, 
the following dish will befound to beagrecable, 
ake a large cabbage, and remove all the 
outer green leaves—the green leaves of the 
cabbage are not suited for the food of man— 
cut it m four, and put it into a pan and boil 
for five mautes, then pour the water down 
the sink at once, for cabbage water is an 
objectionable thing, which grows more ob- 
Jectionable as it cools Put the cabbage in 
a colander to drain, then shred it fine, and 
with 2 large Spanish onion, also shredded 
put the whole mto a stewpan, together with 
thiee-quarters of a pound of fat pork, chopped 
fine, and stew for an hour This 1s ako a 
capital cold weather dish, ‘Vegetarians are 
ford of this dish, substituting two ounces of 
‘butter for the pork So cooked, cabbage 
forms an agreeable vegetable to cold meat 
Cabbages cost about twopence apiece, anc 
none but good large cabbages, with a ‘heart 
the size of a large cocoa nut, should be used 
The cabbage, as ordinarily cooked, 1 fa 
from an attrachye article of food; plar 
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Dotled it 1s simply loathsome, butit canbe As to an economical wiy of cooking 
prepared in 2 manner that rendets it very mutton or beel, either 16 exccllent in the 
palatable. Cut a large Savoy cabbage m form of that good old dish, an Insh stew. 
four, boil it ten minutes, then let t drain on But it 1s better, from the standpoint at 
«colander, after which it should be chopped present taken up, thit the mutton be 
up into pieces the size of the thumb nail, two not taken from the lean neck, but from 
ounces of butter (2d ), and some salt, and a the fat ribs m front of the lom If beef 
generous allowance of pepper should be be used, the fat brisket 1s to be preferred 
added, and the whole put back into the | Done with peas, onion, carrot, and turmp, as 
stewpan, or mto a pie-dish m the oven, and ‘ given above, either mutton or beef cin be 
cooked fifteen minutes So prepared, cab made into an excellent apputising dish of 
“bige 1s extable. But cabbages, caulflowers, fur good value, at a very reasonable cost 
Brussels sprouts, spinach, bioceoh, endive, Thu scems to leave but a very Iumted num- 
lecks, omtons, sea-kale, and asparagus possess ber of dishes at the reader's disposal, but 
‘but a low food value, and are eaten with then it 1s not the wnter’s mtention (nor the 
meat, either to help to fill the stomach, or to echitor's either) to wnte a complete cookuy 
make the meal more agreeable The same book, but rather to point out what are the 
holds true of the matenals of our summer nt constituents of a proper meal for 
salads, salad dressing, however, having a the needs of the Lody, leaving the readers to 
high food value. Eaten with fat meat—by make such varzations 25 to methods of cook- 
vhs I mean not fat solely, but fat and lean ing and serving as seems best unto them 
from a fat antmal—these vegetables are useful Ihe palate and the stomach both must be 
for their anti-scorbute quahties. consulted, and the latter especiily in the 
Another economical preprration of high- cast of the dyspeptic Dyspeptics wc apt to 
food value 4 made 1s follows Put a pound meet with dcnsion rather than sympathy , 
of bacon ma pot with two quarts of water, but it 15 2 serious thing to be a dyspeptic. 
and a pint anda half of spht pews (4)d), Ihe dyspeptic is seriously handicapped, he 
and boil for an hour, eat the bacon and the or she can earn less, and must piy more for 
pudding togethe: the first day, next food than do those who can digest anything. 
lay take the water, add to it the remains of And if there 1s one thing more than another 
the peas-pudding, and chop up a Spanish —unless it be roast pork and gieens—at 
onion, or break up two boiled potatocs, and which a dyspeptic’s gastric apparatus rebels, 
bol up for soup Then to the cold bacon itss a made with cold meat 
add a dish of hincots, cooked as follows. In a succecding article, the wnter will 
Put half a pint of haricots, previously soaked, dei with some other forms of food—com- 
into a stewpan, chop up an onion, some salt, Linitions which will mclude a rational mode 
and boil gently for three hours, as much of cooking cheese, a matter of much unport~ 
water only as 1s sufhcient to cover them ance, as cheese 1s cheap, and likcly to nmain 
Scrve up with the liquor so, and has a high food value, 


BLUE GENTIAN. A THOUGHT, 
By rae AUTHOR oP “Joun Hazirax, Gentian” 


J SHALL never be a child, ‘Yet Lust m a woild of ught, 
‘Wath ate dancing footstepe wil Colour beauty, sound, and hight, 
‘Nor a fiee footed mnden any more, ‘While at every step, mesecms 
‘Yet my heart lexps up to wee ‘Small sweet jovs spring up, Lhe gleams 
The new leaf upon the tree, Of blue genta 
And to hear the light winds pass 
‘O'er the flowers ix the I shall not live o'er again 
And for very Joy bras o'er, ‘Ths strange hie, half bhss, half pun, 
‘Aa I kneel and pluck thus store 'Tahall sleep tll Tov call at me to arse, 
gentan ‘and soal, with vew-born powers 
If Thou wakenest these poor owers, 
I shall never climb thy peak, Wilt Thou not awaken me, 
Grest white Alp, that cannot speak ‘Who am thirstng afer Thee? 
Of the ceatunes that float over thee hke dreams, ‘Ab! when faith grows dim and dies, 
‘Dumb of ail God's secret throgs Let me think of Alpine skica 
Sealed to beggars and to hings— And bine genta 


SPLLGEN, Fane, 1879. 
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Flushing Stadshaus, 


GPT is the respect due, and most 
deservedly so, to the man who by 
steady perseverance and self-denial raises 
himeelf from the humblest position, till he 
finally benefits all around him, and leaves a 
name behind him which stands forth in 
history 28 a beacon to guide those who 
come after him, and encourages them to 
foliow his. noble example. Such, in a 


national sense, may be said of Holland, 
How humble her origin—a mere swamp ; 
the delta of the Rhine, buffeted by the 
Gennan Ocean on the west, deluged by the 
Rhine and Scheidt on the east—and yet how 
grand a result shines forth in the seventeenth 
century, when William the Silent had com- 
pleted’ his great work, and De Ruyter and 
‘Van Tromp swept over the sea with a broom 
atthe mast-head! Holland is full of interest, 
and especially to Englishmen, although the 
description of it occupies but a small space 
in Murray's Handbook. Even in the present 
day it remains a mine of wealth to the his- 
torian, the archeologist, the painter, and the 
tme lover of the picturesque. We are in- 
debted to Julius Cocsar for the earliest 
mention of this remaskeble country, fre- 
quently called “Verdronkenland,” or the 
drowned land. Never was there a more 
characteristic motto than that of “ Luetor et 
Emergo,” under a lion swimming, Tacitus 
did not consider the persevering and drenched 
people beneath his notice. 

Shakespeare mentions the Nervi, and Virgil 
brings in the two-horned Rhine, which we 
shall have to describe later on. Inundated 
by ocean and river, the vast swamp seems 
hardly the birthplace of a powerfal nation. 
‘The first foothold was to raise Zepen, or 
mounds—a few still remain, and one is 
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shown in the tailpiece of this article , ther 
object being for the inhabitants to tush to in 
ease of sudden clduge. Next comes the 
dyke process, which has graduully developed 
ato % yist national system and education, 
calminiting m the Water Staat, or Corpora- 
tion or College of Water Enzmeers this had 
made the country, and sustains its existence 
‘Lhe whole Dutch hfe bas been one of 
continuous ind well sustamed struggl first 
against the elements, for existence ; secondly, 
‘aganst the furious dcspotism of religious 
oppression, Both of these Holland has sur- 
vived and overcome, aud, by God's blessing, 
she now rests in peace We must not be 
camed away by ou admiration of her, and 
1est too long on a subject which Motley, m 
ins admurable book, ‘ Ihe Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” has’done such justice to. Let us 
now yisit her as she 1s, peaceful and plodding. 
Fut to the Island of Walcheren, the southern 
eatremity of Holland , the scene of the Anglo 
Stvon Wiltbrod’s cfforts to mtroduce Chns- 
‘tuamty 1n 800, cercum, when he destroyed the 
images of Woden and abolished his worship 
We first land at Tlushing, or Vissengen, 
which 1s the seaport of Walcheren, or Zea 
land, and famous for the first flame of hberty 
that burst out m connection with Bull on the 
opposite bank, situated on the noth bank, 
at the entrance to the Scheldt, 2 town su, 
gesting melancholy assocration to th. English 
min, as duning the unfortunate Wrlcheren 
expedition in 1808, 7,000 of bis countrymen 
were victimised in a few months to fever 
No wonder tht fever was one of the 
earhest subjects mentioned on our amvil 
The Dutch name for it 18 hoorts, Hav 
ing letters to the Consul, we immediately 
waited upon him, and found him at home 
‘When ushered into his nee, we found 
an old gentleman seated in @ high backed 
chair, with black velvet cap, dressing-gown, 
doth arms leaning on the table, both hands 
wrapped in cotton wool; a painful eapression 
pervaded his features, Bchind hus charr, over 
the mantelpiece, was the coat of-arms of 
Holland, with the English and Dutch fiags 
pendant behind them. ‘Good momung, 
frien, have you yet had the fever?’ 
wing arrived at 6 am, and it bemg then 
nine, the answer was, “Not as yet” “Then 
you must have the fever, sir, before leaving 
the land. Do you know what the fever is? 
Iwill tell you. Turst you shall be for thee 
days so hot that you never can get cold, and 
then, sir, for three days you shall be so cold 
that you shall never be hot. I am now in 
the cold state,” A hittle cheerful conversation 





seemed, however, not only to warm but melt 
the Consul, He told of much that was to be 
seen in Ilushing, and was full of De Ruyter, 
who as born there, and served his time in 2 
rope sard, the machine he worked at being still 
preserved, Then the Consul held forth on the 
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daung spint of the future Dutch udmiril, 
how he chmbed up to the top of the spire of 
the church sn the town, and could not get 
down agun for a long time, and naturilly 
remmded us of the successful close of his 
caieer—refening, of course, to his visit to 
Engl ind 

ihe first thing that struck us was the 
prevailing smell of peat smoke; walking 
along the quays, the delicious perfume came 
up from the yessals, and constantly we met 
people selling them turf in the street, and 
enging ma of Gregonan chant, “Wit 
sen mooye turgeven zestien voorecp dub- 
beltye,” “What deautsful turfs, sixteen for 

nee " 

‘Ihe Consul’s instructions were carefully 
cared owt, The pilot-boats were visited , 
the De Ruyter relics also, the canilons 
untereated us greatly, as the chimes were very 
good, 2nd manufactured at Delft in 1683 AD. 
The hours and quaiters are played by clock- 
work, and the bells can be free dled 
when iequired and played by levers, 
which are stiuch down by the clenched 
fist, mach power bemg requrcd, and the 
performei can hear how the bells are going 
by placing his ear near the pipe on the 
nght hand. Zsides the cardionneur there 
18 another important man in the steeple, 
the tower “ Watcher,” who blows a hern at 
10, rz, and 12 o'clock, and gives alarm in 
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case of fire, and sounds his horn when there incorrigible ; the illustration is matter-of-fact, 
are signs of thunderstorms. The Dutch are and true, 

great in all kinds of “Wachter,” or watch- © The Consul was anxious that we should 
men; below, in the streets, are “Klapper go down to see the pilots go off at the 
men,” with wooden “klappers,” to frighten entrance of the Scheldt, The north side 
thieves, and call out the weather and hour of is Flushing, and by some amiable treaty the 
the night ; their general cry is, “Ten of the Belgian pilots are allowed to start from Flush- 
clock, still, still, still.” The Germans were ing to take up vessels going to Antwerp. The 
considered smokers, but the Dutch boys are result of this ig, that directly a vessel comes 





Shooting at the Gaal, 


inside the bar off start two pilot boats, the the navy. The Consul has sent for his 
Dutch with a red flag and the Belgian with nephew to escort us. The nephew, in the 
a blue flag, and the races which ensue—espe- presence of his uncle, was very taciturn. 
cially in bad weather—are most interesting. | When the Madeira was passed round, the 

¢ next started to see the town, under kindly old gentleman said, in a stentorian 
the guidance of a young naval cadet, voice, “Wilhelm, you may have a glass of 
nephew of Mr. Enkhuysen, Before starting wine.” Wilhelm received it modestly and 
we found that in Holland juniors ate kept with considerable satisfaction; and when he 
well in their place, although they may be in had received his final instructions, carried 
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away by his uncle’s unusual kindness, said, 
“And I will show the gentlemen the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 

“No, sir, you will not,” was the imme- 
diate and official reply. “Do you suppose 
these gentlemen would condescend to look 
at a Roman Catholic Church? No, sir, 
never,” 

But we did afterwards, and were well re- 
warded, particularly by seeing the flood 
marks -— 

‘Mark in Oude Kirke, 
‘Vaterfloed 4 feet from floor, Jan. 15, 1808, 
mn Bheet fan. 26, £689. 


Wilhelm was an agreeable and instructive 
cicerone. He took us to see the old dock- 
yard, sad and deserted, empty and forlom ; 
the hopes of the town, which once belonged 
to Queen Elizabeth, and had been the great 
naval arsenal of Holland in the south, 
seemed now to live on the hope that it would 
De used as a point of debarkation for a line 
of steamers from England; and there seemed 
a rumour that the Americans bad made an 
offer for the dockyard as a naval station in 
Europe. The line of steamers have 
successfully started, The idea of Flushing 
as an American’ naval station bas not been 
matured, The city bas some of those trade 








signs for which Holland is well known ; one} shirt, tall hat almost rimless, knee-breeches, 


particularly struck us, that of 2 timber mer- 
chant—a piece of carving painted in vivid 
colours, representing Joseph as a Carpenter, 
with the words, “ Jozeph was een Timmerman, 
1623,” and one of the shells thrown by the 
English fleet still remains sticking in a wall, 
with a Dutch inscription undemeath. Our 
naval cadet told us of a very interesting 
custom held once a year in the neighbour- 
hood, and hoped we ‘would go and visit the 
chief man in the village, who was farmer, 
landed proprietor, butter-merchant, and ma- 
gistrate, in fact, quite a character ; especially 

as _a letter of introduction would elicit mock 
information which was sure to interest us. 
We started at once armed with a letter of in- 
troduction. Sourburg is the name of the 
village, Ritthem the name of the parish, 
Abele the name of the farmer. The far- 


with two large buttons of silver holding the 
waistband together, smaller buttons to secure 
the flap; a silver knife is carried in a special 
pocket by the side of the seam ; silver watch.” 
chain, flat, about an inch wide, and pendant 
from the fob, silver knee and shoe buckles, 2 
clean-shaven face, the hair cut square across 
the forehead. 

On our arrival he was going to look after 
his chuming, which is carried on by the un- 
usual process of dog-power. A large mastiff 
runs round inside a vertical wheel ten feet 
wide, and this power is sufficient for butter- 
making. It was with much pride that our 
host described how he had sent butter to the 
King, and when we asked him to favour us 
with his autograph, the solemnity with which 
he wrote it, after great preparation and many 
precautions, was truly amusing, He lit up 





mers are addressed here by the name of brilliantly at the mention of the Kermesse, or 


“Baas,” their wives “Bazena.” The word 
* Baas” is most likely the derivation of the 


word “ Bos,” used in America for the chief ring 


man or leading character; at the Cape it is 
used in that sense also. 
We found him at home dressed in Zeeland 


costume,: which consists of black suit, shart" 


Jacket, large gold buttons for the neck of the 


féte,-in the spring about the end of April, 
and gave a Jong description of riding at the 
with lances on_ horseback, also tanning 
on foot with lances for the same object ; an 
his good wife, the “Bazeng,” joined heartily 
ia the invitation to be sure and come in the 
following spring, accompanying it with re- 
newed tumblers of mele en persico—milk with 
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such old guns, the marvel is they ever hit 
anything they really aim at—still more sur 
prising that they never burst; old flint-guns, 
some obsolete military pattern, some shot- 
guns, used for ball, with little powder, from a 
conviction of their weakness. One altered 
to percussion was evidently considered an 
janovation and foppish. Having seen the 
implements, let us inspect the little crowd, 
Close by is, of course, a booth erected, where 
Schnapps, Schiedam, Persico, or aniseed 
and milk, can be obtained, The farmers’ 
wives are all in. costume, so neat and clean, 


t with old silver ornaments; no second-hand 


womr-out finery, everything real, solid, and 
good, intended to wear well and long; no 
shoddy or transient gloss that will fly at the 
first shower. ‘The most important man 


» scemed to be the drummer, whose duty it is 


they were, and 


aniseed in it, Good ae 
sory we were to say adi 

What a novelty to rise in the morning and 
think that after breakfast we fare going to see 
an old Dutch fete, shooting’ at the “ Popin- 
jay,” or, as they “Shooting op de 
‘Gasi,” or “La Perche” | * A tall pole i is raised 
with an itdn top to prevent its being shot 
away. This top is branched for stuffed birds 
to be placed on at fétes; 2 second pole is 
erected for shooting at the man with the nose 

or “Neus.” And now what a scene awaits 
bed { First let us mention that the competitors 
fire with ball lying on their backs; but the 


variety of implements used is astonishing~ j 


to beat directly the bird is struck, and then 
he gives way heartily, and vents his feelings 
and pent-up energy in 2 prolongéd roll, 
‘The peasants were very kindly, and seemed 
gratified that we took so much interest in 
their festivities. After the shooting 1 seat 
for the drummer to make 2 sketch of him. 
He sent the drum with a boy, but it was 
the drummer himself that J wanted, and his 
eamest gaze. At last he came, and the 

was clicited thus. I had noticed that he 
smoked. I therefore got him into position 
and gave him a cigar; pointing to another 
cigar nailed up to the ceiling, I explained 
to him that if he would keep his eye fixed 
on that he should have it when he had 
smoked the one then in his mouth. To 
this he replied “ Mooje,” or beautiful, and 
stood like a statue whilst I endeavoured 
to sketch him. “The whole thing seemed 
as if we had woke up in the seventeenth 
century. R. T. PRITCHETT. 





‘Tes Zerf, or Mound, near Oost Kapelle. 
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SUNDAYS IN MANY LANDS. 
By JAMES CAMERON LEES, DD. 
T—IN “HOLY RUSSIA” 


WE had spent some days 11 Moscow— 
days of hard work, for sight seemg 1s 
very hard work, we had wandered fiom 
mornmg to nght thongh the city—hid ex- 
plored its wonders, examined rts bazrars, 
drank tea to the music of the usual barrel- 
orgin in its most famous /raéftrs, gone to the 
top of its highest towers, sisited the Found- 
Ing Hospitu, ascended the Sparrow Hills 
where the French got ther fist view of 
Moscow—the ‘golden clasp,” 1s Napoleon 
called it, “between east and west "—and 
stood under the grand tumphal arch which 
spuis the rord by which they commenced 
then fimons retreat All these things and 
many more had we seen, and very tired and 
weaty men were we, when the fist day of 
the week, wath all its blessed associations, 
dawned upon us, 

Sunday morning was warm and full of 
sunshine, and when we looked out of our 
window shortly after dayhght, we saw the 
structs crowded with a muy dressed throng, 
clearly bent on church Innumerable 
‘were ringing from the domes of church and 
monutery—swect toned, silvery bells The 
Russian Church 1s famous for its bells, none 
in the woild are greater in size, and none 
purer intone “ Let us,” said my companion 
in trivel, 2 Cult of the best quality and my 
comrad« in many wandenngs, “go to the 
Krembn,” and to the Kremln we went, 
moving Slowly along m the mighty human 
strerm flowing in the same direction with 
ourselves 

The Kremlin 1s the heart of Moscow, as 
Moscow 1s the heart of Russia, and 1s looked 
upon by every Russian as one of the great 
wonders of the world It 1s the Jerusalem 
of the Muscovite, It forms a quarter of the 
city, and 1s built upon one of the seven hills 
on which Moscow, like Rome, stands. The 
summit of this hill 1s of tnangular shape, and 
round its base on two sides flows the slug 
gish rrver Mosqua. The buildings of the 
Kremlin, which hterally means fortress, cover 
two square miles of ground, and comprise 
many cathedrals, churches, and monasteries. 
The the arsenal, the senate house, 
the oftice of the Holy Synod, and vanous 
other buildings are also situated within the 
walls by which the Kremlin is surrounded, 
and over them all nses the great octagonal 


tower of Ivan Veliki, 269 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a large golden cross, which 
fishes bulhantly m the snnbght. We en- 
tered the Kremlin by one of the most con- 
spicuous of its portals—the Spaski Vorota, or 
Gate of the Redeemer. It 1s $0 called from 
having placed upon it a preture of Christ, 
callud the Redeemer of Smolensk, whach was 
Borne at the head of Boyarshis army in his 
Polish cunpaign. This picture 1s regarded 
by the Russians 2s specially sacred Aatisti- 
cully speaking st does not inspire reverence, 
but no one 35 allowed to pass under it with- 
out tiking off his hat, anc a soldier watches 
by, bryonet im hand, to see that thus mark of 
respect 1s pud. Reid Preshytenans though 
we weic, children of the Covcnint and the 
Westminster Confession and other respect- 
able ancestry, the sight of this sharp instru- 
ment made us qmchly uncover, and we 
passed bareheaded as the most orthodox 
member of the Giech Church into the m- 
closure of the Kremlin We trust this frank 
confesston of our conformity may mduce the 
authonitics at home to Ict us off with a mild 
censuie. Iixd the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, or even 
the Primate of All Ln,land, been 10 our 
place, we are fully persuaded he would have 
uncovered as quickly as we did when he 
looked upon the swarthy face of the watchful 
Cossack, and felt in smagination the point of 
dus cold steel in the region of the spine. It 
was & fine chance of martyrdom, however, 
which we, perhaps, should not have lost. 

We had come to church, and here in our 
view were three famous cathedrals, each of 
them thronged with worshippers, who went 
an and out like a swarm of becs round a hive 
on a summer day—three notable temples, 
those of the Assumption, of the Archangel, 
and of the Annunciauon. Me an es 
great square dehberating to whi ma 
re should go. We lad epee a pretty 
thoroughly dunng week, ant got up 
from ‘Sar’ guide ‘books all their wonderful 
associations # Yes,—they are suggestive 

In one of them the Czars are 
buried, at least the earlter Czars are, in 
another they are baptwed , and im the thud 
they are crowned, or rather ‘crown them 
selves, first readmg aloud on knees the 
orthodox creed, and then taking the crown 
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with their own hands from off the altw, and 
putting tt on ther heads ~=Om indecision as 
to where we should bind our steps was 
broken by the voice of a Yankee fnend. We 
had met nm everywhere We had heard 
hum again ind again repeat the same speech 
to every Russian who could understand him 
“My country and yours are to be the coun- 
tnes of the future.” How often he told us 
that he was ‘a lneal descendant” of the 
celebrated theologian Timothy Dwight! It 
was ke a patent of nobility apparently to 
him. Probably some of my readers may 
never have even heard of this theological 
Timothy. “Tye been,” said this youth, 
pomting to the Cathedral of the 

with his “ Harper's Guidebook,” “to see Old 
Than, and now I'm going im here,” with a 
patronising nod to the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, “ where Im told there’s a great 
fandango gomg on” This “old Ivan” of 
whom he spoke was no less a person than 
the famous “Ivan the Teinble” of Russian 
history, the most cruel of a cruel race— 
certainly not a loveable personage m any 


way 

We had seen the son shod walking stick 
with which in his rage he would pm to the 
ground any messenger who brought bm evil 
tidings We had stood in the box, lke a 
summci-house in the Krembn wall, from 
which he viewed the constant eaccutions that 
took place in the square below, and from 
which, mnfunated by the sight of blood, he 
would rush down, hatchet in hand, and hew 
and hack the bodies of his vichms, we had 
explored the Church of St. Blagennot, built 
by him to the memory of a hermit, who used 
to come naked into the monarch’s feasts and 
reprove him for his crimes, and whom in a 
passion he had put to death This temfc 
potentate hes im the Archangel Cathedral, 
wath a pall over his tomb to show that he 
died @ monk, and heie we have a fppant 
Yankee poking fun at lim and 
him “Old Ivan.” Truly death is a great 
Jeveller. 

We followed ths dippant youth mto the 
Cathedral of the Assumption. He screwed a 
glass tight into his eye, and looked around 
with the nonchalance of a citizen of the world. 
The church was full. All classes were there. 
Rough bearded drosky dnvers, meekooking 
tea sellers, gentlemen of high rank, corpulent 
Merchants, people in rags, people in broad- 
cloth, people in sheepskins, officers, soldrers, 
peasants, water-carriers, neatly dressed ladies, 
women in rough home: on the same 
level, for the Greek Church knows no dis- 
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tinctions There was no pew for the man 
with the gold ring , indeed, there was no pew 
at all, beggar and noble stood there side by 
side, looking towards the altar, bowing lowly 
and’ crossmg themselves mightly ‘Lhere 
was a fine smell of incense—much needed, 
I should say, in the inodorous, packed 
crowd, and a blaze of lights, and many pic- 
tures ‘covered with jewels, that sparkled 
bnghtly in the semi-datkness The Russian 
Chmch makes as to the latter a fine disune- 
thon, she allows no images into her temples, 
but places no restriction on pictures Sacred 
Pictures or sus are evirywhere They are 
m the corner of every room, no pious Rus 
sian travels without one among his belong- 
mgs The making of them 1s a great tide, 
and in a rstwwrant the waiter, as he glides 
along with his pile of dishes, always stops 
Before the 1.0n to cross hmsclf, Many fa 
mous and even wonder-working pictures are 
in this church. Every pillar as covered with 
them, and the fine spacious domes are mag- 
maficently fiescoed Here also 1s the cele 
brated Vugin of Vladimir, painted, so says 
the Church, by Luke the Evangelist his 
must be worth seeing, so we edge ourselves 
into its neighbourhood, and in the process I 
am afimd nudge some devout persons, We 
saw 2 figure with a bdluk » literally 
covered with precious stones, rubies, eme- 
ralds, pearls, dramonds, The whole of these 
Precious stoncs are valued at 200000 
roubles, 


What a haul for an unorthodox thief! 
Great, truly, are the mches of this church. 
Here 1s a tabernacle representing Moscs re- 
ceiving the Tables of the Law, at contains 
nineteen pounds weight of gold and twenty 
of silver One silver lustre alone weighs 
about eight hundred pounds! The hneal 
descendant of Timothy Dwight, as be fixes 
hus eye-gliss on these splendours, allows 
that there 15 nothing hike them even mn his 
own country, and my mutter-of fact com 
pamion whispers that one of these precious 
stones would be sufficient ta build and 
endow a church, a notion which at that time 
exercised him greatly. 

But let ua leave these vanities and look 
aboutus. Here round the church are the 
tombs of the Patnarchs of Moscow There, 
where the woman with the shawl over her 
head 1s devoutly praying, 15 the resting place 
of the Patnarch Jonas, a good man, and to 
beheld m reverence. Napoleon ordered his 
cofin to be opened, to sce whether the body 
of the saint was really uncorrupted, but the 
old patriarch shook his forefinger at bim, and 
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the wanior retreated in dismay! And here 
in this chapel 1s the sarcophagus of the great 
Philp, the Metropolitan, murdered by Ivan 
the Ternble, you can see lus skull through a 
glass window im his coffin, but his body, bhe 
that of Jonas, is as fresh as the day it was 
burned, so say the faithful There 1 2 good 
deal of stram put on faith m this as in some 
other countnes. 

What sweet singing this is that comes 
from a divided chow of men, who stand 
on each side of the altar-screen and alter 
nately chant the responses! Wonderful are 
some of the voices of these monastic look 
ing young persons m black cassochs and 
with long tangled locks, that seem sadly mm 
needofabarber. There 1s no organ allowed 
im the Greek Church The great Emperor 
Nicholas sought to introduce one mto this 
very culicdral, but the Metropolitw, the 
devout and blessed Philaret, resisted the 
innovation with all the energy shown by 
some Scotch divines The mighty Czar had 
to submit The Scotch divines have had to 

ve in gracefully, but no “kist of whistles” 
fas found its way into the Russian temples 
Let us, therefore, give all due respect to the 
bold Philaret 

A Greek church, as my readers probably 
now, 1s divided into two parts, or rather a 
screen called the iconostasis cuts off a por 
tion of ed at the eastem end. In this screen 
are thre doors Behind one 1s the sacnsty, 
or robmg chamber Behind another the 
credence table, where the sacramental ele- 
ments are prepared Behind the centre 
door stinds the Inigh altar This screen 
is generally profusely decorated, and be 
tand it a great part of the service 1s per 
formed, the priest being out of sight of the 
people 

There are times in the service when the 
centre or golden door opens and the pnest 
comes forth from the Holy of Hohes, as this 
hidden portion of the church is called, He 
comes out to read the Gospel, and to give 
the Sacrament to the people The service 
48 conducted not in Russian but in the old 
Sclavonic The people do not understand 
tt, but have a general idea what the chf- 
ferent parts signify, and so follow as best 
they can. 

ere are no pulpits in the Gree church, 
and consequently no sleepers , no worshipper 
seems to be under the impression that he 1s m_ 
apubhe dormitory All the congregation ap 
peared very devout Whether they were so in 
reality it 1s not for me to say, Just look at this 
poor old broken-down Muyik, with his long 
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hair and matted beard, and ragged ciothes gort 
about by a greasy red girdle. I try to count 
how often withm a certain space of time he 
enies “Gospodi, pomlimsa' Gospodi, pom 
lu!” “Lord, we pray thee ! Lord, have mercy 
onus!" but have to give up the attempt. Poor 
old Mupik ! at 1s a prayer that very much re 
sembles one said m the temple at Jerusalem 
long ago, and which was commended by One 
whom you and I both, I trust, love and re 
vere in our own way. I don't Lnow much 
about your worship, and I dare say if you 
were in my church you would make but very 
Iuttle of mine, but I can at least join in this 
prayer of yours. “ Gospoci, pomhn'” sin 
forth the chor, and Gospodi, pomlut!” croaks 
the old Muyik, and “Gospodi, pomlm !” say 
two sturdy Protestants from Scotland who 
happened to be by at the time, and who 
have not yet become ashamed of thew 
conduct 

The whole service had a certain wild bar- 
baric air about t The pnicst’s vestments 
were resplendent beyond descnption No 
Anglican ntuahst could ever hope to rival 
hum as he stood there at the golden gate 
with his deacon, also nchly clad, beside him, 
wearing his stocharion, and his epinimha, 

ion, and phaelonion, each of which 
pieces of vestment symbolves some t 
mystery In one hand he camed a 
Jewelled copy of the Gospels, and rarsed the 
other to bless the congregation. He was 
afine benevolent looking white bearded old 
man We thought he sent his blessing spe 
cially in our direction, but happening to look 
behind us we saw the abommable American 
coolly taking a sketch of him, which artistic 
effort probably attracted the attention of the 

man. 

Let me say here that my companion and 
myself received every courtesy from the Rus 
sian clergy and people, when we visited 
their churches They welcome any Pro 
testant, and will even give him the “lass 
of peace,” should he care to take it, which 
itts more than probable he will not Roman 
Catholics they treat with theological hatred, 
a species of aversion which neither im the 
Greek, or the Anghcan, or the Scotch, or 0 
any other Church, 15 apparently regarded as 
particularly sinful 

To most strangers there seems very little 
difference between Orthodox Greek and 
Roman Catholic, but they do not think so 
themselves. The Grech gives the Sacra. 
ment im both hinds to the people, uses no 
istrumental music, forbids images, and 
allows only pictures in the churches. These 
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are the pnneipal points of difference be- 
tween the two communions. In Russia the 
Church allows the circulation of the Buble, 
and this may yet have results of a bene- 
ficial character, indeed, I have been told 
that 1 many peasants’ houses the Bible 15 
regularly read with the approbation of the 
clergy, but at I may judge from what I sew 
of the peasantry, no hteiature, sacred or 
secular, can be much m thew way, and a 
bottle of gin comes more handy to them than 
any book. No Church has a greater hold 
outwardly of 1ts people than the Russian, 
Its blessing 1s asked on every cucumstance of 
Ife. If a man builds a house, changes his 
dwelling, launches a ship, starts on a journey, 
opens 2 shop, or doce anything of a special 
character, the priest has to be sent for to read 
a particular service, and receive a particular 


fee. 

‘What the spiritual result of all the or- 
ganvation of this gieat Church 1s 1 am unable 
to estimate , but I fear, from what was told 
me we people well able to form sm opraion, 
that the ielgious hfe of the Russian Church 
18 at a very lowebb. I hope they are wrong. 
‘The clergy are of two descnptions, The 
Diack clergy or monks, and the white clergy 
or parish pnests. All the highest offices in 
the Chi are filled fiom the ranks of the 
black clergy, and many of the dignitaries are 
eminent both for learning and piety. The 
common pansh pitest 1s little above the rank 
of a peasant, and is gencially as fond of 
strong drink as any of his parishioners, which 
18 saying 9, great deal. 

But the puest and us deacon have gone 
mto the sacnsty, and the long service 1s over. 
The crowd go out to amuse themselves for 
the rest of the day, and with a curious feeling 
we pass from the candle lit church aut into 
the bright sunshine; very sweet and fresh 
seemed the pure air after the mmcense-laden 
atmosphere. re we leave the Kremlin we 
ait on the battlements, and silently look down. 
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upon the wonderful wew. None thit we 
have seen in our roaming to and fro 15 more 
striking, not that from the Prophet's Seat at 
Damascus, nor that from the Mount of Olwves, 
nor that from the Pmuan at Rome, nor even 
that from the Alhambra at Granada. Below 
us lay the great onentalloohing city, with tts 
thousand domes, rts coloured roofs, and green 

winding nver, and the gieat flat 
plam stietching away as far as the eye could 
reach, It was a grand view, one we werc 
never tucd of gomg to gaze upon. But our 
thoughts as we sat theie that Sunday mom- 
mg were very full of the strange scene we had 
Just witnessed an the gicat cathedral. How 
diferent fiom what was going onm out far- 
away homes! What a mighty Church this 
Greek Church 1s, numbering one hundred 
millon souls, “extending,” as an admmrer has 
said, “fiom the sea of Ohhosk to the palaces 
of Vente, from the xe fields that grind 
agamst the Slovetshy monastery to the burn- 
ing jungles of Malabar, embracing a thousand 
languages, and nations, and tongucs.”* We 
speak at home of the greatness of the Church 
of Rome, but here 1s a greater still, if the one 
be anti Christ, as many at home call st, what 
of the othe:? “ fhe wind,” saycth One, 
“ bloweth as it hsteth, thou hearest the sound 
thereof, and canst not tell whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth” It blows a thousand 
ways. “ There are diversities of gifts, but the 
same spintt. There are diflerences of admanis- 
trations, but the same Lord.” hese good 
old teats seem to apply here , at least I think 
I see an application. “They strike at the root 
of a good many bigotries both of home and 
foreign growth .., “That was a good prayer 
that they had im there whatever,” said my 
Highland friend, breaking our silence with his 
honest Celtic voice “It sounds very like 
the Gaehc, ‘Gospodi, pomlu! Gospodi, 
pomlu!’” “Amen,” said I. 


© Noalo's “Holy Lastern Churca! 


THE RABBIT AND THE TEAL. 
(From the French) 


JN Frendshtp dove and far 
Once lived @ happy parr. 


A Rablit and a Teal, 


“Who sought each other's weal. 


On the border of a park, with a streazalet by stx sxde, 
‘The Rabbet had its barrow, and at morn and eventide 
The friends full often met, chong now the water's edge 
Or finding sheltered comer ‘md the rusthng folage 
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‘There, taking ther repose the. would tik of miny thu .s 
Reperting whit they loved the most which deepest ple were bin 
A’! things they held m common oss 13 soriow, joy and pam 
‘They shared, and by the shwring each 2 double joy did ,aim 
such the hfe they ved, uM one day—Oh day of sonow due t 
When the Rbbit came to dinner at the Teal s express dasne, 
He found the chamber empty, and im agony he cited , 
But to his dolorons ewhngs all answer was demed 

Completely stunned with fr ht, 

He ws 1 pitcous ght, 
Running here and there, md tuning oft times anmd the 1ced> 
Jt might have seemed he wholly Lie] ed a method im his dee is 
And vb n he cume to wrter’s edge he would have phinged in 
Ifwith «tren, th and hfe he could hue hoped the othe: shore tow 
An I find bis friend, but sud Icnly with impulse sharp he ran. 
Alc ng the mushy wata’s edge, eich wonted noch > scan 
* Odcu compimion, sister, ’ he fervently appc ated, 
+ I would #1 vt T might sce thet, though then my eyes were se el, 
1 yrather I would dic than hnow that thouut sufl nnn w 
Z tremble sadly for thy fite 1 pam ism my brow * 

At last. on all ats grace, 

Rose the Chatew of the place, 

Before hm 1s he stood 

Ta melancholy mood, 
Not knowing hew to turn, or what pithway to prefer, 
As he found himself in midst of a beautifal prrtarre 

Looking round him very wiry, 

He capred an wiry, 
Where 2 thousand buds drsported o er 2 bis bright and gy, 
And, I ove imp irung cousrge, to the .1 1un,z he mide way 

Te Jouked and recogmsc! 

Ob, the frendsimp that he priced—~ 
Ths sister Teal and suddenly he 1 used t cty of joy 
1 ut bette: methods 1] o he was ready to employ 
Thy four fect setting vigorously to earth without daliy, 
To jun lus friend by hollowim, out 1 sul terranean way. 
S on by this pith he enterc 1 without # scatch or scar, 
Vise to some <I ifyl miner taking armed plice of wai 

The birds, all fghtened, pressed ind flew 

To sec a free 50 atrimge wd new! 
Putwon te Teal was Ied to the entrance of the wry, 
And by help of cucful fKchng w15 qmichly led to day, 

And to shate all freedom 5 teasure 

Te was lke to dic for plcwme! 

What a moment for the friends? 
‘Who, deeming all was sxfe, to themselves would make amends 

Toa the grief that both had Lnown 

Yn a confab all alone 
Put angry was the master when he became aware 
Of the sad destruction wrought aon hus aviary fur 
He cned, ‘My guns and ferrets, have them rcady quick, 1nd come!” 
And dogs 2ud keepers marched out, ax if to tack of drum, 
‘Lhe terruzs followmg after through the brushwood filled the train, 
And xl the rabbits that appeared did die in throes of pan 
Tht day the banks of Styx by their manes was bordered thich 
But the master of his missicre was very far from sich, 

And fized to-morrow mornmg afresh the war to wige 
Agunst the wretched rabbits, and to fnush the carnage! 

Our Rabiut trembling waited, all through this dreary while 
Cowering "md the thick-set reeds, close by ins frend, the Tal, 
Imploung that lus sister should fly to the other shore 
Should he be strichen mortally or wounded her before. 
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1 will not leave thee ever,” saad the faithful arster Teal 
* Death only shall chvide us, my words with life 171 seal! 
Ab, af thou wert but able to cross the streum but stay! 
Y Onn that I am equi! to find for thee a way! * 
She quickly let Lhe Rabbit stood, more wildly bert hus broast 
‘The Teal seturn? | shoutly, dragging after her 1 nest , 
‘With the stems of reeds made stronger for the work st was to do, 
Piesued and pierced by feet and beak, rough woven through and through 
A bide boat m state 
Lo support a huwy weight 
And to the tiny vessel a sope of rush she bound 
Lora cable thw to diag her through the water safe and sound 
And when the httle bost 
By the Teal was et afloat, 
‘The Rabbit entered zently and sat him down with ease, 
‘Whulat before kim swim the Teal, drawing on by slow degrees, 
And duectin, very shilfally the skuf to him so dear 
At Taal they cross and, landing, throw off all thoughts of feat, 
And they found at little distance 2 much-desned retreit , 
‘Wher. happily they dwelt for vears alike an cold and heat, 
And the joys of hfe were doubled thro’ the sorrows undergone, 
‘Fox in the deepest hea:t and soul the frends were truly one 
AHS 
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SARAH DE BERENGER. 
By JEAN INGLLOW 


CHAPTER 1, 
a Te where 1s that woman now, Mrs 
Snep?” asked the curate 
“Well, sir, half way to the town by this 
tame, I should judge.” 
its Snep had a very large wash-tub before 
her, and was using it with eneigy m the very 
small lutchen of a whitewashed 


threshold, as if on pu pose that m his exit he 
might knock it over, she ensconced herself 
behind the mounting clouds of steam, and 
while energeucilly rubbing and wingmg, 
said with an arr of calm supenority— 

“Tt ain't to be expected, sir, as you should 
know much about these here things Not at 
present But if you was to ask your ma, she 
woald tell you that poo folks can no ways 


Such a metty Itttle one stoned abode, so afford to cocker themsches up as lying in 
aual, so smothered in greenery Too much ladies do. When my oldest was eleven days 
40, mdeed, for xt stood with its back to a old I took him on one aim and his father’s 
great hop gaiden, and the lonz lines of hop basket of dinnes on t’other, and off to the 
polcs terminating against its wall rose as high field with em, thinking 1tno hardship neither, 
as the thatch of the roof, go that all the view But you: knowing the ways of poor folk, let 
obtained out of the kitchen casement was alone the ways of tramps such as she, 15 not, 
down one long overaiched lane of hop bines, as I sar, at all to be evpected" 

under which the softened light appeared to The curate felt anmilulated She had got 
de endowed with both colou: and quietness, the better of him not so much by pomting 


at wis so stiangels groen andl still. 
Lhe curate glanced rather helplessly into 
that shadowy lane He wished he was a 


out his inexpenence, as by the use of those 
words “you: ma,’ 

He was younz enough to feel heenly 
ashamed of his youth. She made lum feel 


good way down it 

There was something trenchant, capable, 1nommiously young just then. He actually 
and rather defiant about the words and! cnvied her supenio: age, aud the fulness of 
fashions of the cottager's wife. ‘Lhe curate her hnowlede raised m hiy mind something 
was atraid of her like a wholesome feat. 

Young curates often are afrmd, and blush © She had, however, imtended to express 
ander the of such women Wedo not civility. ‘Thata man so young should have 
half enough consider then difficulties and been placed over he: head us a spiritual 
their fears, specially thrt fear of mikng garde, when he knew no move about sickness 
themselves ridiculous, which, perhaps, under than he did about washing, 01, deed, about 
the cucumstances, this particular young many of the othe: most important and fae 
curate felt just then with all the 1eason in mular experiences of hei hfe, was a thing at 
the world, once ndiculous and aggravating, but not the 

However, he made up his nund to do lis less would she acknowledge that he was a 
duty To that end he said, “Considenng gentleman, Common men had mothers, and 
how weak she was when I saw her yesterday, were thank(ul for them, but the delicate- 
popr thing, and how very young her infant handed woman who had brought hun up was 
18” (“ Eleven days old come nine o’clock this worthy of a finer name, so she gave it (as 
evening,” Mrs. Snep put in a8 a parenthesm), she thought), and politely called her “your 
“T think her getting as far as the town to- ma” 
day,” he went on, “must be quite impos- “She's a tramp, sir,” proceeded Mrs Sep. 
sible” “and m my opimon no better than she should 

Mm Snep, as he spoke, moved towards be, though some folks (kind-hearted, of I say 
the fire, You'll excuse me, sur "—meaning, 1t) took pity on berm her touble, and brought 
“You'll please to get up.” her in.” 

“ Oh, cettamly,” he eaclaimed, nsing, for “And weie paid for it, I suppose,” ob- 
the place was so small that unless he made served the curate, for the trodden worm 
way she could not pass, and she took a lange will tum, and she had made lum smart, and 
iron pot of boilng water from the fire and ; Lnew it. 


emptied at over her cooling suds, before she 
addressed herself to the task of making him 
‘any direct answer 


“Yes, sur,” she answered, with a solemnity 
most impressive “I should hope I know 
better than to throw money tto the dirt, 


aiben, having set the sron pot on her stone | sway from my own poor husband and chile 
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dren, She paid me, but little enough it 
were; and eli were to see the back of her 
when she went away of her own free will—of 
her own free will—at ten o'clock this blessed 


mosning.” 
“Did you show her the path to the road. 


* the road to G——?” inquired the young 


man. 

Mrs. Snep gave an energetic wrench to a 
mach-twisted swathe of linen, then shook 2 
snowy drift of foam from her hand witha 
contemptuous action, a3 if she was thinking 
of her late lodger, and made answer— 

“No, we'd had words, and I took not to 
say any particular notice on her when she 
walked herself off. But she did say, ‘Mrs. 
Snep, you've been a good fiiend to me, and I 
ask your pardon if I've offended yon, for,’ 
she says, ‘I didn’t ought to have said it 
Y've counted over my things now, and I'l 
allow you're as honest as the day.'” 

“ As honest as the day,” she presently re- 
peated, jor she saw that this speech, which 
‘was entitely of her own invention, had im- 
pressed the curate very much, 

But not as she had intended. “I always 
thought you were robbing that poor thing,” 
was his mental comment on it, “and now I 
am sure.” 

“Well, good morning, Mrs. Snep,” he 
exclaimed, forming 2 sudden resolution. 
Betwecu his zeal and his discomfiture, he 
failed to notice the iron pot, which, dashing 
through the door, he overtnmed upon a fresh 
clump of white pinks, blacking them and his 
‘own legs, and boing obliged to submit to the 
loan of a duster to wipe them. “I always 
have to Jeave that woman with an apology,” 
he exclaimed, as he began to stride along the 
path towards the town. 

He did not find the woman—naturally he 
did not—though he walked all the way to 
the town, ft he had been right in his belief, 
and Mrs. Snep wilfully wong. ‘The woman 
could only walk a very little way. It was a 
muy morning. She was very weak; a little 
child not two years old dragged upon her 
gown; she had her infant on ber arm, and 
from it depended a bundle, She had been 
excited and angry, so that she trembled, and 
her little ateength soon giving way, she turned 
off the dusty road to court the shade of the 
hopgardeo, skirting it till she reached the 
end, and intending to enter the road again. 
Pro he it came about ree oe 

was still in 
garden, within fifty yards of him. Instead of 
Sotning to the left and regai ‘the road, 
‘he had taken the path to the right, and after 
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wistfully gazing up some of the narrow bowei 
of fragrant bincs, hed crept into the shelt: 
of one of them, all cool and sbaded and stit 
there, propped up hy the hop-poles, st 
wept, at first with a sick heart, but present) 
she found admittance to the enchanted valle 
of slumber; snd if, instead of that, it ha 
been the lost Eden, secret since our fir 
mother's fault, she could hardly have show 
a face of more supreme content. 


Oh, how comsson, bat oh, how sweot is sloep I” 


She was tall, dark-haired, and thin. On 
hand, which was rather pale than whit: 
touched with protective care the heul of he 
little two-years-old girl, who, curled up 0 
the skirts of her gown, slept more sound] 
than herself; the other was spread over he 
young infant, whose ineaningless biue eye 
stared up from its mothe’s lap into the spac 
of sky overhead. 

Her possessions were but the clothes sh 
wore—a cotton gown, a flimsy shawl, he 
small bundle, a little paper parcel of baco 
and bread, an almost empty purse, thesc tw 
infants over whom her heart yearned wit 
unutterable love and despair, and nothin 
else at all except the wedding-1ing—that we 
conspicuous enough on her honest, labou 
haidened hand, and was the symbol of ¢ 
bad a bargain as ever was made. 

She had not lost a good husband by deat! 
‘but had to mouina bad one yet in’ hie 
mean and cruel fellow, who fiom the momer 
she marned him had let her see lis conten 
for the foolish passion that, spite of waning! 
had dared to waste itself on hun. She wa 
free of him now for awhile, free from th 
odject of her once impassioned love, and no: 
of her fear and shame, He had becn arreste 
for a robbery with violence, convicted, an 
sentenced to penal servitude for fourtee 
years, She bad been very foohsh, butt 
know that was no clement of consolation, 

. Her story in byief was this. She had i 

jer carly days been omployad by, a youn 
invalid lady as reader, and when aa enoug 
had entered her service. Tha jad had take 
some pains to improve her ; 2 books, als 
that she read had enriched her mind; inser 
sibly she had become different, softenec 
She had a natural love of beauty and ha 
mony ; her light tasks and delicate surronnc 
ings fostered it, 

The rough children she bad played wit 
aad her vulgar relatives, became daily more uz 
Itke her; their ways, not themselves, bacam 
distasteful to her. She envied not 50, moc 
the rich as the refined. 
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Oh, to be a lady t 

Her old mother im the tnpe shop was still 
dear to her, though she shrank from her petty 
dhshonesties and sordid aims—stili more fiom 
the boast she made of these things in the 
bosom of her family. She hated the mean- 
ness, the meagreness, the smallness of life in 
the lanes, and the “smoots “and the “wynds ” 
She had an ardent, yearning nature, always 
looking out for somcthing more, 

Ingher, she wanted expansion—bnght, soft 
air, decent living, truth and honesty, and also 
clean and becoming clothes. 

She did not care for the footman's jokes, 
or even for the butler s gracious smile , court- 
ship from those of her own class did not 
move her, she had Ieft her world behind, 
and cared for nothing in 1t—v ™ onc sad, 
one fatal exception ani 

Among ber better surro: this one 
evception had fist hold of, and hig hd 
with a beantiil face, vay down tornd far 
Tle was eatremely lume of © Savyt, but con 
tnved to do more mischie most can 
though they be swift runners,ve ute s1 
‘oh, so sweetly, and sometimes fn he woul 
pss, while in the datk, with bPOt} dawn op 
and the sticet lamps shining in, 5 sit watch- 
ang her sick lagy, she could L + him—two 
or three soft, wild notes as he w5 kt by—and 
hear the tre1d of his weighted s™e, and her 
whole heut would cry after him 9 She longed 
to be wuhing beside him, in tlt soft night 
mr, on that wet pavement, walf€hg by him 
and weeping, ashing—could he | ue for her 
af she gwe him heiclf and «) she had? 
praying lim to be a better lad >$r hur sthe 

But it was only het heart that went out to 
hun, she neser spohe He did not love 
her, nor know how she loved him. 

She saw his possibilities, but of course he 
‘was not on the way to attain, he never would 
attam, them, they had bemg only in her 
thought For this woman was a poct in her 
degree, which means that she was 2 partaker 
of nataw’s boundless hope. She was made 
welcome to a hint ot nature’s wishes. 

She was not one of those poets who wnte 
veises—very few are, none but such as are 
poets through end through should eve: do 
that. ‘Verse 1s only words, the garment that 
makes the spint of poetry vinble to others, 
and poets who have but httle of the spt 
often fritter that httle away m the effort to 
have xt seen But she was a poet m this, 
that the elemental passions of our nature 
eee tootg he and she bowed to them 
with singieness of soul. 

Her love was so fresh, 1t might no more be 
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withstood thin the moss can withstand the 
dew that drenches it, and makes it sparkle 
m the mormmg Her wonder was more 
unsated for ever, her hope was more neails 
possession than ours. If sorrow came up, 
was adark amazement. Would it not soon 
be over? There are many days of sunshine 
fo1_one thunderstorm 

‘The youth, by name Uzzith Dull, waa a 
Journeyman shoemaker, might hie done 
well enough but for his love of drink and 
bad companions, and for occasional fits of 
idleness, dunng which he would sit and 
‘brood Sometimes she would pass him then, 
and wonder at bim—was he 1 pain? was he 
‘wishing to do bette: ? Once, as he sat under 
a bitle bridge, hidden to the warst im tall 
rushes, she went by, and them eyes met, for 
she had not been able to forbear stoppmg to 
saya few cvil words tobim Hs beautiful tace 
was clouded and dissatisfied, but a gleam of 
surprise lighted it up when he looked at hers 
Her fate was sealed Shu passed on, he 
cheek hot with blushes, but he came to sec 
het She had saved foity pounds, and was 
then thre. and-twenty. She was easily pel- 
suaded that he meant to be a different man. 
She marned hum, and in spite of his evil ways 
her love dicd hard, and almost broke her 
hewt It was not tll he had spent all her 
money, and biought her and then httle child 
into the deepest poverty, that he cured hei 
ofit. He had always neglected ha—he now 
went off with another wom1n, and jealousy 
did. an one day what coldness and evil Lying 
of all other sorts coukl not hive worn out in 


yeas 
It was almost noon The curate had not 
found her, none har come to help. She 
slept oa, and the lerst little movement in the 
aur hited a comer of the old newspaper in 
which was wrapped her food It was shaken 
loose and rustled, showmg its name—The 
Suffolk Chromsele, 2 provincial newspaper. 
‘What was it domg therc? The women, s1t- 
tmg on the slope of a long hill, had her back 
toward the Worcestershire beacon, and was 
lookimg to the south, over a Jovely expanse 
of country. A small rederoofed city, with 
sts cathedral peaks, faded into the hollow of 
abil, ashmmg river, with & bndge 
over it, walnut woods, hop.gardens, and re- 
mote points of rocky blue chi}, and then 
another town, with spires press through 
the haze-hke smoke in which it slept, and to 
pm reir capt nesneei lied 
+ glory, je 1t seem to low, roofing 

| the place hke yellow thatch, o. = suepende 


| crown. 
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The Swfolk Chronicle had come x long 
way—had been seat, in fact, to the vicars 
wife, who was a Suffolk woman ; her 
the curate had begged some tea sugar 
for bis poor prot and she bad givén them 
wrapped in it, It was now doing again 
as a wrapper, but though the air had in pert 
Joosened it, there were creases and folds so 
that the news (if any had been awake to read 
it) was only visible here and there. A cer- 
tain fishmonger, whose name was hi 
advertised his 
Matthew's had presented their vicar with — 
what did not a; a 

that came a notice— 

“ If this should meet the eye of Hannah 

As these words were set free, a little por- 
tion of the bread became visible also, and a 
robin, emboldened by long silence, sprang 
upon the paper and weighed it down. He 
only stole one crumb and flew off, when up 
floated the paper again. “If this shoul 
meet the eye”—then ‘% fuller waft of air 
shook the crumpled lines, and if any one had 
looked, it would have been at this—“Tf this 
should meet the eye of Hannah Dill , tae 
hear of something to her advantage. This is 
the fourth time of advertising,” 

It did not meet the eye of an 
jew then, with o sudden start and tremor, the 

aby tured and cried, and the exhausted 
mot woke, ravenous with hunger and 
cramped with the long restraint of her attitude, 

It was high noon, and very hot. While 
she suckled her infant, she began with hollow 
eyes to open her parcel, and divide its con- 
tents with her elder child, who, rosy and 
amiling, now sat up, and held out dimpled 

ide, expectant of & share, 

The child had never felt the goawings of 
hunger; the mother had been familiar with 
them of late, She took as much for herself 
as she dared, then folded up the small re. 
mainder, and thrust it under some dock. 
Jeaves out of sight, lest she should be 
tempted to eat more, and leave nothing for 
the supper that she knew not where to 
Procure, 


She did not feel rested ; a sense of her 
Position seemed to fall upon her like a blow. 
Where should she 80? what should she do? 
She had been on her way down to Plymouth 
when her trouble had come upon her. There 

been some wild fancy in her mind that 
the and the other poor 
convicts would stand on the shore as they 
embarked, and take leave of them and see 
them sail, 


ware, The parishioners of St. qi 


one. But hood 


mothers and wives of have 


She was not so free, in truth, of this 
Wretched husband as she seemed; she bad 
indulged strange notions es to her duty to- 
wards him. He would think it hard if she 
did not come, and bring him such comforts 
8s she could beg or buy for him. Some de- 
spairing questions asked of such women 2g 
knew of these matters had let her know that 
the police would not suffer this, that the 
govemnment would not hear of that. Yet 
what he might be thinking of her was fre- 

ly in her thoughts, fie had deseited 
and not let her know of his whereabouts 
¢ time, but no sooner had he got him. 
Wgto serious trouble, than he had con- 
trived ¥ have her informed of it, It must 









have jm, surely, never to have seen her 
anxious in the court during his trial, 
Did he would not appear because 
she wasf of him? 
A and presently the curate 
Btandi a. 
She by “ breast, and as she 
ly 7 wl over its little 
fe ne Se cate le her a bow. 
Tt was r ,, Bort of greetin, poor 
mother, abable tramp, might hi Cx. 


pected, .. she understood it; she knew*ic* 
28 the inst, lve reverence of his young man- 
“occupation. There was some- 
gentlemanhood and sympathy of 
this curat " jat was: inexpressively sombrting 
toher, bu 3w the contrast between him am 
her wrete 4 husband forced itself on her 
with mise fle force, and the tears fell fast 
over her hands, 

She couli|not speak or at frst think, but 
shortly she recovered herself and dried her 
eyes, and sav the curate seated on the grass 
before the ojening of the tent-like bower. 
He was perfeitly silent, not looking towards 
her, and he siowed no wish to speak. 

Ob, what i sigh! She herself could not 
have sighed nore deeply. Then, but not 
without hesitatio, he began to talk—to tell 
her, with all gertleness, that since ghe had 
Tittle in thes woid, be was the more fain 
see her endowed vith a beg wa 
shortly, to her surprise, 2 

‘with ‘tach consideration it Seige 

be said wits such respect—she pere 
ved that he toox for granted che was not 
® married woman, 

“Yes, sir; 1 know we're all sinners,” she 
exclaimed a little proudly; “we none of us 

‘anything to boast of” 

“No; 

i a8 you said, sir, ‘our sins dofind us 
out! But, sir" 


for 
thang in a 


ss 
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“Yes, my poor frend ” 

“Tdo thank my God for His dime gift 
of 3 Saviour (you put it bewtiful) [ye often 
thought of st, since I sink so low. But, sr” 
—spreading forth her left hand to his view— 
“a true church parson like you put on that 
img _ I have a husband, and if I didn’t fear 
God I should say, worse luck ” 

“My poor fnend, I eamestly beg your 

ion’ 

“For I can never get free I was waned 
—oh, I was warned. Its not a sm, sir, that 
weighs me down , it’s x mutake I made—my 
great mistake” 

“Indeed,” he answered, m a tone of the 
deepest sympathy. 

Oh, my poor husband! My mustake! I 
must bear it, there's nothing crn nd me of 
it—nothing ” 


“No,” wnswered the curate, and he sighed piece,’ 


agun. “Divine Love came down to take on 
ayelf our sims, but there 1s no Saviour to do 
the Ihe for our mistakes * 

She looked up It must have been 4 sharp 
pang of pity that could have imparted 
atone to his vowwe It could not be ul pity, 
she thought No, be too must have made a 
amuistahe 

So seldom 1s true fellow feehng found, that 
when st 1s rcaly present, st almost always 
deceives It had done so then Her fist 
thought was never forgotten, and it influenced 
her so long as that conversition en 
giaven im her mind 

Puhaps in her fine, though homely face, 
he saw the sudden chinge of expression 
‘which answesed to this thou,ht, he may have 
even peicerved whit it meant But what 
‘need to explam himself to this strangcr, this 
almost beggar! THe tumea ~@y his face in 
stead, and she noticed again what she had 
seen before, that, young as he w1s, he had 
‘one lock of perfectly white hair among the 
brown 

‘He stood a moment silent, then he took 
oecasion to bring the conversation round to 
a point from whence he could draw hus moral 
Experts mm teaching easily do thas sort of 
Sipe, wd: tbe poor commonly: expect 2 of 


“TE our sins were forgiven, our mustakes 
need not break our hearts Nature was hard 
upon us, for their sake She did not forgive 
them, and she could not forget God did 
not intertere with her, But to us Ie would 
ee her that shold be he beter for er 

scipbne, even sl amoog 
‘a gat wee together for our 


av 
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“Ty this should meet the eye of Hannah 
Tull, whose maiden name was Goorinch, ind 
who was born im the pansh of St Peter, 
Ipswich, she 1s desired to apply (by letter 
onl) to H.G, Blank Court, High Holbom 
{she knows the number), and she wall hear of 
something to her advant This advertise- 
ment appears to day for the fourth time” 

‘The curate gone, the woman silent in her 
bower, with wide open eyes full of amavement 


Ihe Sufolk Chrontcle had done its work at 


last. 

She had sunk very low, that, als! 1s 
common enough. The uncorimon thing 1s 
the nang again 

“Vfare to feel as sf I must eat another 
"the poor nursing mother had sud, 
for she was hungry again, ind she looked 
rsiflly at ber parcel under the roofing dock. 
leaves: 

‘The curate had left her with the gift of a 
shillmg, moreover, he had promused to a1 
ringe with a carner, who was to pase by the 
hoy pad about three o’cloch, to take her 
aah ier bibes as far os the town, in his cut 
For in that scattered hamlet, as he explained, 
he knew of no one who could lodge her 

‘What a slender hold she hid on the care 
and thought of the world None at all on 
its heart. She heard what Iirtle kindness it 
held for her only from the mouth of this one 
min The pledge of st with which his hand 
had met hers was that onc bit of silver, and the 
sigh with which he had murmured that he 
wished it was more 

‘She could not thank him, for hitle as he 
was to her, he was all, and he was sending 
her away. 

She meant to go what else could she do? 
She could not walk far, she could not sty 
all mght m the hop gatden She possesscd 
litde more than the cost of two might lodg 
tg. When should she be strong enough to 
card 2 mamtenance for herself and her in- 
fants? ts 

“1 fare so hungry,” she repeated 5 
drew her parcel from under the leaves, and 
there was her own name staring her m the 
face Uf thes should mect the ope of Hannah 
Dill 


She had been so long unused ta good for 
tune, that at first she could see no promise 
im this Suspicions had been cast upon her. 
‘The magistrates bad smd her husband must 
have had accom Could this be & 
trap? But why, if so, should they advertue 
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for herin Tpswich? No, this advertisement 
was put in by het ancle the pawnbroker, the 
gicat man of the family, known to be “well 
to do,” said to be mch. He had long c1st 
off her mothu, 1nd all his rclatons, beewse 
they phancd him so for money He had 
becn fond of her in her chiklhood, but when 

he marncd had gone out of his way to let 
her hnow that he mcant to hive ro more to 
do with her, It ws only whin she bead 
thus that she supposcd he mht have huthuto 
intended some kindness to her. 

She had not been to Ipswich for sever 
yeas Her uncle duit not know at, and the 
date of the newspaper was easliur than that 
of her husband 5 tual 

Chis wis no trap, this ws real. She revt 
san and .gun-took comage, but still 
wary, suit umascd to joy, waghed i and 
warghed it, between hope and. few, til hope 
suddenly got the upper hand, and she acted 
upon it at once. She opened wide her pucel, 
and with o little help from her baby atl, ate 
up all that rcmaincd im it, then and there, 

A darmg venture! but when she began to 
waver agam and doubt, the sight of thit empty 
paper was an evidence to her of how suc 
‘she had felt when she made it, 

It helped the joy of curtainty to recur, and 
she felt so much the Ixtter for this and ior 
the good met, that when the cainer saw hu 
seated on the step of the stile, and her little 
one Plana by her with some flowers, he 
could hardly bubeve she was the poor cict 
tue whom he had beun told to look out for. 

Ohi! the bliss of lying ina golden shade, 
under the twoy tit of that waggon, as it 
slowly moved ong, of hearing the canier’s 
ahistle while he trudged beside st, of con- 
ming the Jcaf of the newspaper, with oftic~ 
ported scrutiny, then lookmg out over the 
Jong blue hills, while they melted softly into 
an, and fcelmp as if ul the world, with her 
self, was consrinus of some grcat reprieve 

Soon they helted at a iittle wayside mn, 
half smothered in w dlnut tiecs, and while the 
camier's horse Iuuncd over a long water 
tough, che bon ht some milk, and the hostess 
came out to look at her baby, and compae 
its age and wolht with her own “It 
thives,” she obsurved 

“Yes, thank Gor,’ ansnered the Ipswich 
mother, “ that do.” . 

“And so you'le going on to the town?” 

“And father! I am gomz to aselation 
that have wntten for me trom Loudon,” 

“My way lus toward London,” observed 
the old carer, when they hud started agam 

Hannah Dul found that she should be 


twelve mules nearer to London af she went 
with the carne: to his destination, than if she 
$toppcd at the town. She agreed to pay the 
small sum he asked, m adcition to what her 
Jaind fiend the cmate hid alieady given him, 
and, after stopping at a little hostelry outside 
the town to have her tra, set off agam im the 
cool of the cvening, and went on with the old 
man and a mathet woman, 

‘Up and down the long hills they moved 
till the crescent moon rose, iad then till at 
mew duh and the great hom lantem was 
Tghted, and the old man cimed it, some- 
thnes flashing 11s hgbt on his hose, some- 
umes on the grecn hedges, and into fields, 
whose crops they could gues only by the 
smal of clove, 01 fiesh cut hay, or beans 
that loaded the wam mghtax, 2on, on 
whitewashed cottages, whose inhalntints had 
long becn askep, and agam upon the fhous 
of grout chff-hhe rocks, where cuttings had 
been made for the road mto the stcep hills, 
and where strange curly ammonites and 
perked shells and anctent bones high up 
showed themsclves for an mstant in the 
moving disk of light that 10se and sank a 
the lantern swayed in the camirs hand 

Strange si, kts these , and curious now and 
then to sce it flash on the bionzat face of 
some wayfaring man, passing from the dark 
into the dark, with the castomaty “Good 
might.” 

It was eleven o’clock when they reached 
the hostelty, and Mas Dull got down with 
her two sleeping injants. She {lt that this 
had been a strangely long day, but that she 
‘was refieshed by food and hope and rst 

Jn the meantime the old man who had ad- 
veitised for her had long ven hei up. He 
had svon taken to a sich bed, and fo: awhile 
hat ashedif Hannah had wntten—of Hannah 
was come. ‘Lhen he ceased to ash, but some- 
tuncs bemoaned her absence, and then he 
forgot her, and wl the concuns of this hfe, 
and asked no nore 

The morning aftct her arial at the hostelry, 
Mis. Dill wrote to her uncle, and as soon as 
possible aft: vards recived the money need- 
fol for her ,onrney, The | tter was not m 
her uncle's handwnting, and said nothing 
about him It was curt, and, without any 
kind words, desired her to be as quick as shu 


‘Bctuccn twenty and thurly yeats ago there 
weic ot so many ralways ip the west of 
En.Jand that one could count on getting to 
London m one day. Mrs. Dilt was thuty 
mules trom the nearest railway station, She 
reached it by the aid of another carner’s 
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cart, and stood at her uncle’s door about five 
o'dock the tollowing afternoon. 

She hal never been in London before. 
‘The glaimg white prvements and close heat 
oppressed her, while the swarms of people 
and of vehicles, the nowe and hutry, made 
her temble with a sense of danger for heisell 
and her childien, But she had not a shitling 
lf, fmd her uncle she must, and she sull 
asked hur way and pressed on, till at Jast she 
reach 7 shabby house in a dusky court, 
and, overcome with fatigue and evcitcment. 
aang the bell A woman, dressed an now 
amourmng, prcsently came ‘to the door, and 
seemg hor shibby, woe-begone appenance, 
anc. hut two chudien, took her fo1 a beggu, 
and made this remarkable announcement, 
“ No, we never give anythmg away in chanty,” 
ind was proceeding to shut the door in he: 
face, when she eaclaimed, “ Wait a minute, 
Tam come to see Mr. Goodneh. I'm his 
atece , you'll show me in, uf you please.” 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed the woman, 
with an mepressible smile, “sf here am’t 
anothcr on ’em ,” and then she became sud 
dunly grave agam, and answered coldh, 
“You're too late, young woman. You my 
come 1n, if tee choose, and see all the othe s, 
but you will not sce Mr. Gooduch, he was 
buted yesterday.” 

A sharp pense of misery and disaster, a 
sudden ciy to the woman, “Oh, my babet 
dont let that fall,” then an eddy of black 
ness swirhng over all things, and Hannah 
‘Dull funted apay. 

After that, her first sensation was that her 
Little girl was ciying, and next that several 
other voices made 2 Cin about her—voice» 
that long ago she seemed to have known, 
vouces that made her think of Ipswich, Iu 
the midst of it all, and while stl she coukd 
not move or open her eyes, a commanding 
voice quelied the others. “Either be silent 
and stand bck, or at once leave the room ” 

With a sharp sigh she presently got her 
¢y@s open, and saw dimly several pcople, but 
before them stood 1 gentleman, who spoke 
atonce. “You are better. No nced to raise 
your head, Your name?” 

“Nis, Dill.” 

The a sumbly received this announcement 
with an audible groan 

“Thee was an advernsement,” she pto 
ceeded faintly, “an the Suffolk Chr omele,’ 
and she tned to fumble for the paper. 

“Thank you. We know all about that, 
‘There are several copies of the Suffolk Cire 
nucle here.” 

Something scornful in the voice helped her 
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to rouse herscif, and at the same time a 
murmur of congratulation floated round the 
1oom Somebody ventured to congritulate 
Ah Barthé#, “You're not the genthman, 
sur, to be so evsy tthen in, Hannah Dill, 
indeed? Is at hhely?” 

“Not at all Jikcly,” answered the com- 
manding voice, “Dut tet ha alone for the 
present.” 

“Wheie's my bibe? where's my child?” 
she exclaimed, tryng agun to ruse herself, 
and fuln,. 

“Close at hind,” answered the same voice, 
and a gliss of wine w2s held to her hps, 
after drmking which she sut vp, and observed 
that she was in a small wainscoted pu 
lour, accommodated on a homebatr soft. 
Several people were m the 190m, for the 
moment they swemcd to float before her, 
but presently she guthuied suength, and 
then, as they settled down ito then places, 
her attention was attricted alinost at once by 
a little stout old woman, with cyes like black 
herds, a long nose, and 4 cuiled “front” of 
lrown har, She was dressed in neat mourn- 
ing, and no sooner met the fl gue of the 

|, gaunt young woman, than she shipped 
into the background, whereupon the geatle- 
min whom they had called Mi, Birthtt 
looked surprised, and requested her to come 
forward, which she did, looking both irate and 
asbed. 


al . 
Still Mrs, Dull Jooked at her. “ You'll ex- 
case me, ma’am. It’s many years since 1 
‘saw my aunt Maria—Mis Storer, and folks 
alter strangely, I don't wonder, cither, that 
any one should forget me, not especting 10 
see me dressed soas IT om. You are the 
very moral of what my dear mother was 
before she died. Why, dear me, ma’am, you 
are my aunt Masia! I’m your sister Susan's 
daughter, aunt. I’m Hannah Goodnch.” 

“Tcha!” said the old lady, “11’s no such 
thing; you're not 2 bit ithe her. Whitdd 
you expect you were going to do her, de- 
caving of us?” 

“Itdon't much signify what I expected,” 
she answered, busting into tes, but she 
had looked 1ound the room first, und was 
quick to perceive at once how unwelcome 
she was there. “It don’t much sigmfy what 
Fevpected, F shall not have it now. He's 
gone that meant to be a good frend to me! 
You have no call to be so envious. He's 
past domg me any Kindness; and J was more 
im need off than you ate.” 

Hete followed a scene which the one silent 

Jooked on at with equal surprise, 
interest, and attention; o scene of eacite- 


ment, rage, and recrnmmaton, dung which 
all the old heart burnmgs and delinquencies 
of the Goodnch family were raked up and 
argued over agun. Two aunts and two 
uncles were challenged by Hannah Dill, in 
whose teeth it was forthwith flung that her 
husband was a convict, and that this was 
already known all over Ipswich, and that sf 
the dear departed had only known it too, be 
never would have suffered her to enter his 
door ; and wha, in a passion of tears, rephed 


by upbratdings of ther unkindness in suffer- 
ing thet own sister, in spite of he: humble en- 
treats for help, to die m receipt of parish pay, 
and be buned with a paupa’s funeral, and 
then, after this short outleak of imd:gnation 
and outraged feeling, partly at theirrefusal to 
recognise her, and then, when they cid, at 
ther cruel mention of hei wretched husband, 
being completely quelled by numbers, and 
cured of her famtness by passionate excite- 
ment, snatched up her baby m her trembling, 
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arms, and seizing her other child by the hand, 
turned her back on them all, and, without 
any words of farewell, moved hastily tonards 
the door. 

But that gentleman, still looking on, was 
standing before it, leanmg against the Intel 
“Where are you gomg, Mrs. Dill?” he now 
asked, with slow composure. 

“JT don’t know,” she answered, with a 
choking sob “I have nowhere to go to 
Ive come to-day and yesterday all the way 
from beyond Glastonbury, to see my poor 


uncle. But I'm not wanted ; it’s no use my 
stopping now” =, 

“Oh! the person I wrote to, then? 1 
think you are rather i a hurry,” he answered, 
with his calm, slow smile, 

Here the two aunts said it was a shame, 
and they had never been used to convicts’ 
waves in the famly. She quivered all over, 
and, with entreating eyes, af led to nm to 
let her be gone. But he, ‘no notice, 
ploceeded calmly— 

“Your uncle, you know, might have left 
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you something you don't seem to think of said I was to have, they would divide it 
that, Mrs Dill * amongst themselves just the same—I know 
‘To this speech, still temblmg with excite they would' They we that grasping aud 
ment and prssion, she mide a remathwble contemptuous, that they would never fet me 
answer touch a thing * 
“Its no use at all what he might hive = In the meituie the aunts aud uncles 





were all appealing to Mr Bartlett, and say wept, but obeyed, and, obseiving the silence 
ang st was a sheme that had fallen on the company, felt her cx- 


“So it may be," he answered coldly, “for catement suddenly give way to shime at the 


anything 1 ‘There 1s no doubt, then, pasmonate language into which she had been 
that this is Hi Dill You had better sit betrayed Here she was obliged to face 
down, Mrs Dill everybody, and all eycs were upon her 


Mre Dill, haying received this command, “I'm sure I humbly beg your pardon, 


“ 


uncles and aunts,” she cued, chyang het eyes 
with anothe: sob 

“Mis Dall,” contmued the lawyer, “have 
T your attention?” 

eS 2? 

“Tam the lawyer who made your uncle's 
will, ‘This bemg the day succecdmg his 
funeral, I have just beun reading it hurc, ac 
coutng to his directions.” 

“Indeed, ur.” 

“Theic it hes upon the table, You will 
please to make youtsclf at home, Everything 
1s yous” 

Mine?” with a shap cry of amazement, 

“Yours” 

‘To sty that on the insfant Mrs. Dill was 
pleased ox proud, would be quite a mistake. 
Compunction and confusion strove in her 
anind, with doubt as to whetha: the family 
would let her take what had been given hei, 
and utter abasement at her position as 2 
convict’s wife tied her tongue, She 
hdplcsoly at the lanyer, who, having taken a 
pan of new gloves from his pochet and 
dcliberately put them on, was now 
thum one aftci the other, as xf they were 
more conscquence than her inhentance. 

So they were to hm. 

It may have been, perhaps, that he saw 
her bewilderment as she gazed at them, that 
he put bis hands bebmnd him and said, with 
slow composure, “Mrs. Dill, J have some 
advice to give you, m the picsence of these 
good people ” 

Having sed this, he presently took up the 
will and put it in his pocket. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, the sensc of his 
words reaching her at last ; and she gathered 
ha first feclings of possession fiom the deep 

ilcnce around hei, and fiom his speaking to 
her only, 

“T advise jou to make no promnes 
whatever, ind, m fact, utterly to decline 
any sott of discussion on busincss matters, 
‘till afler you have stun me to-morrow motn- 
ang” 

Hanvah Dill garcd at lim, and the 
toom scemeit to be full of sighs, there was 
not a person present that had not heaved 
one 

‘When they rached the lawycr’s eas he 
sad, with 1ather more sharpncss in Ins tone 
than he had used before, “I may hope, I 
suppose, that I have your attention, Mrs. 
Dull?” 

“Yes, su,” she rephed. 

“ And that you will attend to advice, 
and make no promises till after you have seen 
me to-morrow morning.” 
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‘The 200m was full of aghs aga. 

“You promise?” 

“Ycs, sur,” she repeated, “1 do,” 

Thereupon, having done his duty, he 
promptly retned, but, as if stiach by an aftei- 
thought, had scacely dowd the doo: when 
he opencd at ajun, and bechoned her out 
with his finger. 

“Have you any money?” he whispered 
kindly. 

“Only a fw hif pence, su.” 

“You would Iskt to botrow this, then,” he 
said, and he put two sovcicins m her bind, 
whereupon, fecling moi achieved crety 19 
stant, she rcturncd, and, as 1s otten the casc 
on a gicat occasion, her first words woe ¥41) 
sunple and commonplace, 

She looked iownd , no cyes met hers. It 
was evident that she was unsticss of the situa- 
tion. “Aunts and uncks,' she aid, ma 
Seprecating tone, and aitc: anawhwardl pause, 
“Gf youre agreeable to it, Luts hue our 
tea” 

By this tame the aunt who hail not hithe'to 
spoken had got the buby in horarmy = The 
other, seemg that the matter was snevite 
able, constituted hers¢lt spoke woman for the 

, ond sad, in a way half grumbuny, 
ashamed— 


“Well, Hannah, I for one am willing to 
forgive and forget, and thuc's agel down 
staus you might scnd out for anything you 
wanted—mutias, a relish, or what not.” 

“ Or spints,” put in one of the uncles, ¢ or, 
in short, anything as you might think well to 
hev." 

Mrs. Dill sent out for ncw Incad, fiesh 
butter, plenty of muffins, green tea, loaf sugar, 
sausages, ham to fry, a bottle of gin, and a 
quart of milk, 

When the meal was seady, the “ gil” was 
trusted with the baby, and took 11 downstairs, 
whale they all sat down and «id it full justice 5 
Dut to nobody were the stewing sausages 
and delightful cups of hot stong tea so wel 
come as to Hannah Dill heiscit, for she had 
eatcn nothing that day but 4 dry cust of 
Dread, which hur hitile gurl, afla a sutficent 
mcal, had daintily declined, $0 shoxt had she 
Deen of money til those two sovereigns, tha 
fitst pledges of prospeuty, touched her honest 
hand, 


She did not preside, would not have pre- 
sumed to doso. One aunt served the ham 
and sausages, another poureg out the tea, her 
uncles kept the bottle of under ther 
special supeimtendence, and all was silent 
satisfaction, if not harmony, tll the company 
could eat and dank no more. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Tit ten o'clock m the morning after this 
ter drinking. 

Scene, the parlour before mentioned, and 
Mis Dill seated init quite alone 

Ta baby, once more mm chuge of the 
“gel, was dowam the kitchen, staring just 
ay contentully at its dingy culing 1s she hid 
done some days bcfore at the celestil azure 
that shoned b.tnccn the lewes of the hop- 
bincs Her hitle gul, having found a dud 
blick-boetle, was putting it to bed 1a duster, 
with just 15 much p’ wutcasshe had recaved 
Leto time from the flowers 

‘Mrs Dill had borrowda bltck gown, and 
very luge ft blick brooch, from the tuler 
of hu two aunts, and was awaiting the lanyurs 
vnit 

‘lunky sumbeim, having got down be- 
{wien {Wo opposite chimneys, sremed to be 
pomting out to her country eycs how dity 
Lonilon was, what nests of dust there wore m 
the corners of the window-panes, and hou, 
vheicver there ww a ctack in the plaster or 
the wunscot, blachs were attracted towuds 
at, ind muked 3) course by 2 winding hine, 
that reminded hu, as 1t hay done so miny 
othet people, of a mver tiiced upon a map 
‘Thue was a garniture of pipes round the 
smell Tvohing-gliss, wl matched tumblcis, 
staucng on a card table, flanked th. now 
almost empty bottle of gin. Dut yct this was 
. parlour, and her sensations towards it, 
thou,h maue restless by suspense, wutc, on 
the whole, plewure and pnde 

And now Mr. Durtlett appenied, and took 
the will fiom his pocket, which he 21d to 
her with all gravity, while shy sat in state 
opposite, 

1t treated of certain shares in the Bu,bton 
Rulway, of a particular mussuage or tunc~ 
ment, of two fields bought of Rich wd Pios 
per, the butchei of Stoke, neai Ipswich, wd 
then, in the midst of 1 sood deal ot juron 
concummg property real and personal, cite 
the name of Hannth Dill whose matden name. 
was Goodnch, and who was to have and to 
hold this same messuige or tencment, with 
otber his said property real and personal, 
dung the term of her natural hfe, and if she 
survived her husband, to have power to will 


at away 

Here followed a codicil 

When Mr. tt had read the will and 
the codieil fr inning to end, he got up 


and stood on therug She then ro% also 
ow could she think of sitting unless be 
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He perceived this, and also thit she w15. 
very hittle the wiscr for what she had beud 

The namc of the caccuto1, you percuts, 
1s Gordon He iy 2 very respectable tr ules 
man, but he ss ill just non—not able to 
appear” 

‘Sull silence, 

“1 dare sty the codtal puzks you Mr 
Goodnch added thit himself “Ils ical 
property having proved uoublesome and a 
Towng contcin to him, the cxccator 35 at 
liberty to scl it, provuled tt 1s fortiowich rein, 
xcstcd, or Jud out prudently. Ie aso ov 
pressly pamuts thet a potion bc Jud out in 
Duymg a business of in stocking + shop.” 

Then he stt down gain, and so did sh, 
and gathered comage to ash a question. 
“Mogbt she take the kbuty to mune how 
much aweck the things he hud been good 
<nough to read about would bring in?” 

“Tow much 1 weeh—how much—r-— 
week?” he repeated slowly, as he took out 
apencil = Lhe meome you should denve 
from ths pioperty,” he sad, adding the 
various items togethcr, “1s as neat as mi 
be one hundred and cighty pounds v yeu, 
that 1s about thice pounds a week, you 
we ough the bud b ch ul 

she hid been an such poverty, am 
this was nches to her, she betiayed no yulg 
elation 

“Indeed, su Thank you Is that money 
mie, to do as I tke with?" 

“Wall, yes, for thou,h you we 4 mainid 
womin, your husband cunnot intufere with 
you at picsent” 

“No, sur,” she answered faintly.“ He was 
sentencul, poor fillow, for fourteen yuars, and 
I know now that he 1s in the convict pison 
at Dartmoor. He 15 most likely not to leave 
the country, as 1 had thought, he 1s to work 
there at his trade” 

“You know, of cousc, that af he behaves 
‘wall, be will be towed to come outin ckven 
or tuclve years with a ticket of-lLave ” 

“Yes, sir, and thit he will be alloncd to 
suite to mc, and T to him, twice a scar 1 
howd <o fiom his brother, Jacob Dall, whe 
felt sure that, m time, I should hear of thu 
advciuiscnent, and come So he wrote hate 
accordingly ‘Eley gue me the Iettu het 
mght IT suppos, su, that, when my poor 
husband comcs out, he will have just as much 
night to the money, and to iis children and 
to me, as of he hud never got Iumself nto 
trouble ?” 

 Certamly he will, notlung but a sentence 
for life can dissolve the matuage contract, 
‘You took him for worse as well ay for better.” 
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“I know, sr Am I responsible to nm 
then, do you think, for what I do with the 
moncy while he 1s under his sentence ?” 

“No, Mrs. Dill, st cannot be said that 
you are.” 

Here, being a restless man, Mr. Bartlett 
forgot himself, rose, and stood on the rug 

ain. Mrs Dull took occasion to rise also. 

About those relations of yours? I sup 
pose you took my advice?” 

“T did as well as I could,” she answeied, 
with apologetic respect. 

Here he gravely seated himself, and she 
followed suit 

“ As well as you could?" he repeated 

“ Sir, they made the cmath so many fumes, 
that it seemed very hard and very unnatural 
—n short, they were that low about the 
will—” 

“Well, Mrs Dill?” 

“That at last 1 sad, xf you were quite 
agreeable, I would endeavour to come to 
some sort of agreement with them If you 
weie quite sareeatle, sir,” she repeated, see 
img him kmt his brow ‘On consideration 
of which,” she went on, “they all promised 
faithfully that they would go away. And 
they thought it would be as well that they 
should be out of the house tll dinner time, 
that I might be wholly free to talk xt over 
with you.” 

“Your obyect im coming to an 
as you call it, 
get rid of them 

“Wales, ur” 

“Mas, Dill, af once you begin to pay your 
relations to go, they will return and 1¢tuin, 
to be paid agun I should send them all to 
the nghtabout, of 1 were you. ‘Lhey have 
enough They all get a decent living” 

“Oh, you simpleton!” was his thought, 
“you will Le fleeced of every shilling belore 
you are a year older.” 

“You must thik of your young children,” 
he remarked,‘ and their almost worse than 
fatherless state They have no one but your- 
self to look to” 

Yes, 1 feel that, sir.” 

“And, then, something surely 1s due to 
your uncle's wish, the old man’s wsh who 
eared this property, and has deliberately 
chosen to leave it to you * 

“And I thought of that too. But it’s mme 
now, and I fare to feel burt by thew re- 
proaches, If it was only a infle, my eldest 
uncle said; and so did his son, my cousm =I 
aid perhaps Mr. Bartlett would not allow 
me to-——_"" 


would simply be im order to 


“To give any of the mcome away?” he 
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asked, when she hesttated, “I could not 
preventit, nor Mr Gordon either” 

“So they said, sur,” she rephed, with an 
wgenuous sigh of regret “They said, 
«Hannah, if you choose to take and chuck it 
all in the Thames, they could not prevent 
t’” 

“ Quite true,” 

Then she tned to explain to hrm her dis- 
tress at having to do anythmg mean. She 
thought the old man had ‘left his property to 
her more to spite his brothers and susters than 
out of any love to herself, She could not 
bear to hear those nearer to him speak so 
hardly of the dead, she would buy his 
memory into better tepute by making some 
sacnfice of his goods, 

She had, as he observed, notions of honour 
and nght not common in her class, but also 
she was simple in some other matters to a 
degree not common m any class She had 
that temperament which, with one touch 
more of the Divine im it than others, has also 
one touch more of the child, The child in 
her natwe was destined never to grow up, as 
the yearning idea was too high ever to be 
satisfied. 





“You seem very much afiaid of your aunts 
and uncles,” he said. “ But let me tell you 
‘one thing for your comfort the law will not 
permit you to make away with any of the 


it, principal, you can only deal with the m- 
come.” 


“That was what they made me promise 
to ask, they seemed to be afraid it was the 
case” 


“As long a8 your husband is ving you 
can only touch the income.” 

“Still for the neat ten or cleven years I 
could give them what I pleased out of the 
income” 


“ What éAgy pleased, I think you meant 
‘You could. Did they name any particular 
sum that would satisfy them?” 

“Why, si, there are five of them. If I 
kept half for myself tall such time as poor 
Dill_came home, the other balf wouldn't be 
much divided them; but I reckoned, 
by what they Jet fall, 1t would satusfy them if 
at was paid regular.” 

Here Mr Bartlett got up once more, and 
stood cogitatmg by the window She was a 
fool, but he did not despise, for he under 
stood her. 

He remamed a few turmmg over 
an bw mind, between pit amusement, 
what to do for her. it was no business of 
his, as he ageured himself, but yet be meant 
totakeitin hand. A sudden thought seemed 
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to strike him just asa cab passed the window. 
He tapped and stopped it, 

“These Aargres are gone out, you say. 
Where are your children ?” 

“ Down-stairs, sir.” 

“Y have a note to wnte, Suppose you 
fetch them up, and come back to me with 
your bonnet on" 

Her bonnet wos so shabby! She knew 
not whether to think most of st, or of Mr 
Samuel] Weller, whowent to Dac tors' Commons 
to prove a will, Was Mr. Bartlett going to 
take her there? 

Mi Bartlett was in the passage when she 
appeared with her children. He had a note 
m hus hand, the ink of which was not dry 
He had already opened the street door, he 
moved to her to enter the cab, and straight- 
way shut her in “I have told the man 
where to dnve,” he sud “ Phe direction 1s 
on the note, also,” and before she had 
recovered from her astomshment, she had 
left hu late uncle's house, never to enter it 
again 

It may be as well to draw a veil over the 
scene that ensued, when her aunts and uncles 
having retumed, and waited dinner for her a 
reasonable time, gan to suspect that she 


jhad escaped them To obtain the half of 


everything was the vety least they had counted 
on Some of them remained within, in case 
she should return , others went to Mr Bart 
let's office. Ms. Bartlett, they wore in- 
formed, was engaged, and could not possibl; 
see them, but they learned from his cleri 
that no person resembling Hannah Dull had 
called there that day 

‘The note that Mr Bartlett had put mto 
Mrs Dull's hand was addressed, “Mrs George 


Bartlett” Its contents may as well be given 
here, 
“Dear Love,— 


2 
“You remember the scene I nas de 
senbing to you last mght? This is the 
heroine of it! 
“Her relations have arranged a plan for 
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ommbus up the New Road to old Mrs, Pren- 
tice, who can lodge her, or recommend her to 
somebody who can, Tell her to kecp her- 
self perfectly quiet tll she hears from us. 
“Thine, 
“GB 


Mrs. Dill had been driven to Mr, Dartlett's 
house, and, in a high sttte of astonishment 
and perpleaity, was waiting ina handsome 
ding ioom, and keeping he children quiet 
wath some dificalty, when a plump, plasant 
Joohing young woman came in, with the note 
open in her hand, and a face full of amuses 
ment and cursosity. 

Mrs. Dill exclaimed that she hoped there 
was no mistake And the lady answered 
cordially, “No mistake at all. I am Mis 
George Baitlett. I could not come down 


sooner, I was nursing my baby Yours 
looks very young.” 

“ Only suateen days, ma’am , and I beheve 
that's hungry.” 


© Poor little lamb!” said the othet mother, 
and paused an instant, as if she hudly knew 
how to go on, then gluncing at the note 
again, and catching an idea fion: it, she said, 
with a smile of imusemcnt, “ Well, suppose. 
you come up to the nursery, and nuise it 
there, and see my baby Dut he 15 a gett 
big fellow, eight months old, Come, I will 
lead your httle gul” 

The baby by this ime was so fi mcious, 
that Mrs Dill, m spite of her surpnse, was 
very giad of any pioposal which promised to 
allow of her satisfying its little requiements 

“The children ate gone out for their 
walk,” observed Mis Bartlett, as they entered. 
a ght, roomy nursery. Take the rocking- 
chair, and make yourself at home.” 

‘Then, as soon as the baby was quiet and 
happy, and little Miss Dill had been pro 
pitiaied with a sponge rush and a rag doll, 
Mrs Bartlett sad, “ And so my husband has 
made you run away trom your relations?” 

“Ma'am!” exclaimed Mis, Dull, “I do 
assure you I shouldn't think of such @ 


chousing her out of her money, and she 1s thing’ 


80 chowsable, that if left with them another 
day, she will be committed to it nretriev- 
ably. So, unknown to herself, Ihave caused 
her to run away from them. Tell her so, 
and tell her I say, that m justice to herself 
and her children, she must not decide to 


give anything to these people while under the 
constant pi their importuntty 

“TL suppose, Wve, she can dine in the 
m ? And then I want you, as soon as 


posnbie after, to let nurse take her in the 


‘He says so,” repeated Mis, Bartlett, 
auch enjoying her task 

“T never thought of such a thing!” the 
other exclamed again 7 

“What dul you think you were doing, 
then, when you got into the cab? Why did 
you do 1t?” 

“Why, ma'am, because Mr Bartktt told 
me.” 
‘Mrs Bartlett now, at some length, ex- 
plamed the true state of the case, and soon 
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observed that to know she was frecd from 
these relahons, and had got ber future in 
her own hands, was a most welogme thought 
to Mis Dil. Her grititude was fcrvent, 
but she could not help smbng while she 
ansncied the questions of her hostess as to 
what had passed, 

“T wonder you did not at least ask Mr. 
Durtlett where you were going.” 

“Oh, ma’am, Mr Bartlett 1s such a com- 
mandmg gentleman! 1 couldn’t take the 
Uberty.” 

Mrs, Bartlett laughed. On reflection she 
laughed agam, “Well, I suppose George 
hos iather a commanding manner wih 
strangers,” was her thought 
mc! who would cxpect him to be 
an< no questions asked !” 

Mi: Butlett was ins wife’s humble servant 
Tic was what 15 sometrmes called an “ out- 
‘sued. nan,” lage handed, heavy-footed, 1m- 
posing in appeaiance, commanding in voice 
and gesture a gicat dark, plain, downught, 
upught, kind-hearted personage. 

tis said that in a thoionghly strong and 
good government the weight of the govein- 
ing hand 1» least felt Mr. Bartlett was miei 
with such utter case and shill that he thought 
he was hee 

In two hous’ time Mrs Dill had en- 
tercd her lodgings at Pentonville, and was 
divesting hescif of her aunt's gown and 
Tnoach, which, to prevent <liscovery, were 
to be returned by the Parcels Delivery Coin- 
pwy. 

Having no gown, she was obliged to stay 
indoors till a diessmaker could finish one 
fot hur. ‘The shop windows weie not then, 
as now, full of “costumes” seadyanade, 
Mis Dilland the owse did some shopping 
on ther way, and then, left alone with hur 
‘babes, alter the Jute: had withdrawn, she sat 
down to think over the astonishing events of 
the last twenty-four hours. 

Now the long journey, and the excitement 
she had since gone thiough, began to tell 
upon her, and for several days she was glad 
to he quietly on her bed, finding 1 enough 
to wonder at and be thankful for that she 
could procure whatever she wanted, and 
cavity too. Foi, as the landlady would 
sometimes remark to her, “A fat trouble, 
ma’am, 1s much bette: than a lean trouble, 
and however bad you feel, you know you've 
only to put your hand in your pocket, and 
send me out to buy the dinner.” 

Mrs. Dill soon constituted herself Mr. 
Bartlett's chent, and taking, by his advice, 


or rather by his orders, several days to think | 


“But, dear cv 
obeyed 
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the matter over, conveycd to him he deli 
Duate wish that he would keep for her 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year, and 
divule the remunder oi the mcomc, with 
the furmture and clothes Kft by her de 
ceased uncle, equally among bis biothrs 
an sisters 

Mr Bartlett and the exceutor giumbled 
ove this dicision, but they cured it out, 
and of thew own accord obtamed from e1ch 
of the recipients a wutten promise, never 
agun to molest Hannah Dili in the pow 
scssion of hei property, and never at any 
future time to apply to the saxl Hannah 
Dnll for money, on any pretcnce what 


1. 
“Lhey were all satisfied, especially Har nah 
Dill, who read the signed paper, and heud 
that her relanons were gone back to Suilolh, 
with almost incredulous Joy. 

Poor woman, she was now sife for awhik. 
fiom the unkindness of her husband. She 
bexin to ty had to foigve him, bong 
helped by the consciousness that he could 
not now be offending against hu. Her 
natural jealousy as a wife was appeased , she 
pited him fe would surely now become 
a better man, In about five months he 
would have leave to communicate by Ictter 
with her. Tic should hear of her good fur- 
tune, and for the sake of this promisc of 
secured future comfort, if mot for her sake, 
smcly he would r foun, 

She dreaded ium sorely; but what hope 
was there for her, exccpting in thus hoping 
the best for lim? ‘Thus crme had been 
hateful to het, for the house he had robbul 


| was that of her own dear Indy, and thue 


could be no doubt that he had obtained the 
Anowledge which made this easy dung the 
ae when he had come courting the to 

cre 

She had been somewhat of a wandeier. 
Born at Ipswich, she had moved with the 
family of het lady to Bristol, but Uzsiah 
Dill belonged to Chester, and soon after her 
mamiage with him, he had returned thee 
on a promuse of work, and there they had 
hnved till he went off with the womin for 
hence sake he had for some time negiected 

1. 

‘She was very weak and ul all that winter: 
she had gone through so much musery, that 


she could not soon recover. But she had 
the solace of her children, and having plenty 
of money and time, ployed Herseli 


manly in making an at@dant supply of 
comfortable and handsome clothing for 
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She sent now and then to sce Mis But 
Jett, and observed how het chikiren were 
cused “Mine hive a mght to the bust,” 
was her thou,ht, “and, bless them, they 
shall have it, and the best of wholesome 
eating too.” 

Hannah Dill was a tall young woman, with 
a large frame, and dark har and eyes. Her 
children were two delicate httle famies, Maxen- 
haired and blue eyed, with afl the pensise 
beauty of their fatha, but with httle promise 
of strength and vigour. 

When she hnew that it was almost time 
for her husband to write to her, she wrote 
to his brotha, Jicob Dill, and gave bum her 
addicss 

She dttle thought this would bimg the 
whole tube of the Dilly upon hei, she 
knew that they hid not money enouzh to 
come, and they had been so unfnendly to 
her, ‘that she supposed they would be 
ashamed. to apply to her for money, even by 
utter 


She was quite mistaken, and soon found 
herself worse off with them than she had been 
with the Goodtiches. 

On the evening of the third day old Mrs, 
Dill appeared ani cstabhished hasclf mm 
Hannah Dills lodgings, having bonowed the 
money fo1 her journey, and expect, her 
daughter liw to 1etuin it forthwith — She 
‘brought her youngest gr] with her, and sad 
she would be very handy for taking care of 
the childicn. 

Hunnth Dill wis at that tine so restless 
mith eapcetation, that she was even less able 
thin isuil to cope with these encroaching 
spots Tsaything <ccmed to depend on 
ica husband's {ust letier. Was he penitent? 
was he hadenci? How would he waite, 
and what should she 1 ply? 

Tt 15 probable that she would have suc+ 
cumbed, and perhaps have evcn agreed to 
receive Uzriah’s dianken old father, but for 
a blow that she was not prepared for, and 
which hut her more sotely than all that had 
gone before. 

Jacob Dill wrote, for he sad he was 
ashamed to show her his face, He was the 
only one of the Dulls that had a spark of 
spit or good feeling. It was better she 


ar 


should know it, he wiott. Uzsiah had 
wnitten, had wutten the first day that he was 
allosed, ‘Of course he had not head, when 
he did it, of his wiie's having got the inoney. 
“You see, Hannth, they are only allowed to 
wute to their wives, o1 their families if dhey 
have no wife. He told the goveine: he had 
a wife, and Iam sorry to kt it out to you, 
for I know you'll be hurt, but be wrote to 
fa. Why, she wis with him at his tual, and 
called Mis, Dill and all, and he told her 
how he wantul to bear on her, aud asked if 
her baby was born, and she wue to wit, 
back as though she was hs wife It was nut 
at all strc as he should be Jong at Dat 
moor, he naught get sent over the gut 
Aad, oh! would she wite off ducetly? It 
was a shame, bet he never mentioncd you 
atall’ 

What people have been taught how to do, 
they should be able todo. Hannah Dillian 
awiy agam 
Old Mis Dill bail, now she hat come to 
Tandon, tno ambitions, She wanted 10 see 
bath Ciystal Palace, and also to see Smith 


She accomplished the last while ha 
dwight in-lw, cold as a stone after this 
blow, sat shivering im silence. by the fire, 
She accomplished the second a few diys 
aftr, and tuoh her daughter, When the 
poor wife heard the doo shut afta her, and 
Anew that she would be aw ty for hours, sho 
ited up ha frec, that was full of mootly and 
Invoding thought, asked the landlidy to 
wutch her chikdien, and went out. 

She came brick in a cab, with three large 
boves, and, some hours after that, left 
the house agam with those sam bows 
ind her children, wnd a hearty hug fiom the 
landlady, whose claims she more than satis 
bed. 


When okt Mis Dull came bach, she found, 
mstead of her daughter-m-law, ctrtun 
articles of clothmg laid out for her acccpt- 
ane¢—a Liown paper parcel, containmg 
money enough to take her and her daughter 
home, and a letter, setting forth that her 
daughter-in-law had left London for good, 
and she would hear from her and sce hur no 


more. 
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NE of the first inex I knew in Syna, one 
of the last to whom I bade farewell on 
wing the country, one whom I eve: re 
irdeil as a true frend and a good man, was 
¢ nan Whose name stands at the head of 
He was one for whom miny 









not mistaken, many readers of Goon 
fords will be glad to know something of 


‘A word m regard to bis name, before 
peaking of thc man Beginning at the end, 


julse called by that name yn Syna “Abu 
Omar," Father of Omar, was his name of 
honour, for, according to a well Lnown 
astern custom, a father assumes the name 
of his eldest son, by which he 2s always by 
preference addrecsea, and when he has no 
son it 18 quite common for a fictitious name 
to be bestowed on him, which ranks bim in 
the honoured class“ Sa'id ’ was the name 
properly speaking. ‘The prefiaed “E] Mar- 
fim "cin only apply to one departed, for I 
am souy to say my friend dicd not long after 
T left the country. The phrase 1s, literally, 
“the compassionated,” “the man who has 
found mercy,” and has ongmated im the 
Faster custom of ayoiding the use of the 
word “dead,” and of speaking of one de- 
parted as having gone to the mercy of God 
It may be compared with the German word 
‘tlty, oF “ blessed,” applied to the 

In one of the nanowest of the streets of 
the old part of the city of Beyrout, at a 
corner where four ways meet, Abu’Omar had 
hus place of business. It was a small shop 
of the old Onental type. The front was 
composed of a pair of shutters opening out 
wards One of these, when turned 
and fixed to the wall, formed a shelter from 
the rain, the other, tumed downwards, 
formed a counter The owner, in order to 
enter, had to swing himself inwards by the 
assistance of two ropes hanging from the 
roof, and when once instde made room for 
himself by disposing on the counter sundry 
baskets and boxes containing his goods 
‘Little shelves around the wall, and a dark 
recess belund, were stored with other items 
of the stock-in-trade The customers, of 
course, never actually entered the shop, 
From the neighbourmg streets muffled female 
figures or hittle chvidren would, from time to 
tume, emerge, and, standing m front of the 


place, make thei purchases of soap, oul, rice, 
lentils, matches, or whatever else the esta- 
Dbshment contained; and should a friend 
stop for a momcnt to have a chat with the 
owner, he had to be accommodated mth a 
stool m the street and guard himself as he 
best could from being squeezed by the loads 
of water camers or muleteers, of whom many 
passed to and fro, as one of the city gates 
al one of the public fountams lay near 

The owner of this ttle shop had nothing 
im is outward appearance that would have 
struck @ stranger His dress consisted of a 
thick round turban of white with yellowish 
spots, an indigo blue cotton blouse faced with 
white brud, and confined at the waist by a 
girdle of simple leather, cotton trousers reach 
ing to the knees, and the common red-leather 
shoes. He was neither tall no. corpulent, 
and had not the dignified slow step which 
Onentals who are mn office, or are otherwise 
of importance, so naturally assume. But 
there was an expression of great digmty in 
his finely cut features, and a depth of good 
sense and good nature in his caim grey eyes, 
and from itercourse with him I came to 
leain that among the natives of the East 
whom one passes unheeded m the mass 
there 1s many an individual who, beneath a 
very simple exterior, and underneath the 
coating of ideas and associations very dif 
ferent from our own, possess.s a great deal 
of what 1s best in human nature. 

He was introduced to me on my arnval in 
Beyrout, a stranger to the place and the lan- 
guage. He was to assist me in house hunt- 
sng, and in all the arrangements necessary 
for setthng m anew place, and one of his 
recommendations was that he knew a hitle 
‘Turkish, a smattering of which I had picked 
up in Constanunople—his native language, 
ot course, beg Arabic, the common lan- 
guage of Syma. We both made, I remember 
well, very little progress with our Turkish, 
and our house-huning was a tedious busi- 
ness , but before many days had passed we 
had become fast frends, as we remained to 
the last 

At the time of which I speak Abu ‘Omar 
was about fifty years of age, though he looked 
older. He was, in fact, at the penod of hfe 
which has well been de d as anecdotage 
—a stage reached soon@, and by more 
people, m the East than in the West; and 
from this circumstance I am able to give a 
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brief outhne of his hfe as I heard it m 
snatches now and again from his own lips 

It should be known, then, that in the year 
3832 there were great commotion and alarm 
among the young Muslims of Syna. Ibrahim 
Pasha of Egypt had taken the country from 
the Turks, and was recruiting hie army by 
conscription of all the young Mohammedans 
he could lay hands on I do not vouch for 
‘the truth of all that 1s told of the expedients 
resorted to m order to escape from military 
service Ttus said that so many cut off ther 
night thumbs and put out ther nght eyes 
that Ibrahim formed whole compames of one- 
eyed and left handed solthers his, how- 
‘ever, 1s certain, that about that time a good 
many young men hired themselves as grooms 
and table-boys to Europeans, m whose 
houses they were at that time regarded as 
protected, and Saftd was one of these, serv 
ing the house of an Amencan mussionary 

+ 


‘The best proof his fidelity as a servant was 
that his master, on leaving the country, re- 
commended him to 2 brother missionary, and 
he again to @ third, and so on for several 
» tl Said came to regard himself as 
aving 2 sort of claim on the kindness of the 
miskleriyyeh, os be called the missionaries 
‘A little mcident of that carly period of hus 
hfe, which Abu Omar was fond of relating, 
will show what b » idea ot fidelity as a servant 
was One day the Ahowadjah (ne the gen 
tleman or master of the house) came home 
tued and hungry. Sa'id was at the gate to 
hold his sturup as he dismounted, and led 
the horse away to the stable, while the nder 
walked into the house. A fiw miautes after- 
wards the master, becoming impatient for 
his dinner, which 2t was Said s duty to serve, 
called to’ ns servant rather sharply, and 
demanded the cause of the delay, *Hase 
patience, sir,” was the reply “You have the 
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CONE ef the frst nen X knew in Syne, one 

of the last to whom I bade farewell on 
lewing the country, one whom I ever re 
garded as a true frend and a good man, was 
the man whose name stands at the head of 
vhs paper He was one for whom many 
Desules myself had a great regard, and, if I 
am uot mistaken, many readers of Goo 
Worns will be glad to know something of 
him 


A word im regard to his name, before by. 


spertking of the man Beginnmg at the end, 
Emeb, o: Hare, 16 the family name— 
whence derived I know not, I knew no one 
ulse called by that name m Syna “Abu 
Omar,’ Father of Omar, was his name of 
honour, for, accouling to a well known 
Eastern custom, a father assumes the name 
of his eldest son, by which he 1s always by 
preference addressed, and when he has no 
son st 15 quite common for @ fictitious name 
to be bestowed on him, which ranks bim 1p 
the honoured class “Said ’ was the name 
prep tly spertking ‘The prefixed “LI Mar 
1am’ cin only apply to one departed, for I 
am sorry to say my fiiend died not Jong after 
I left the country. The phrase 18, hterally, 
‘the compassionated,’ “the man who 
found meicy,” and bis ongmated in the 
Eastein custom of avoiding the use of the 
word “dead,” and of speiking of one de 
parted as having gone to the mercy of God 
(t may be compaied with the German word 
‘$elt,, or “ blessed,” applied to the departed 
In one of the nariowest of the streets of 
the old part of the city of Beyrout, at a 
corner where four ways meet, Abu ‘Omar had 
ins place of busmess It was a small shop 
of the old Onental type The front was 
composed of a pair of shutters opening out 
wards One of these, when turned 
and fixed to the wall, formed a shelter from 
the rain, the other, turned downwards, 
formed a counter The owner, m order to 
enter, had to swing lnmself aan by oe. 
assistance of two ropes hanging the 
woot and when ‘once inne made room oa fir 
im disposing on the counter 
baskets and boxes contammg his goods 
Little shelves around the wall, and a dark 
recess behind, were stored with other items 
of the stock in trade 
course, never actually entered the shop 
From the neighbounng streets muffled female 
figures or little children would, from time to 
ome, emerge, and, standing in front of the 





place, make their purchases of soap, ou, nce, 
lentils, matches, or whatever else the esta 
blshment contained, and should a frend 
stop for a moment to have a chat with the 
owner, he had to be accommodated with a 
stool m the street and guard himself as he 
best could from bemg squeezed by the loads 
of water carriers or muleteers, of whom many 
passed to and fro, as one of the city gates 
and one of the public fountains lay near 


The owner of this little shop had nothmg 
m his outward appearance that would have 
struck a stranger Hs diess consisted of a 
thick round turban of winte with yellowish 
‘Spots, an mdigo blue cotton blousc faced with 
white brad, and confined at the waist by a 
girdle of sumple leather, cotton trousers reach 
ing to the knees, and the common red-leather 
shoes He was neither tull noi corpulent, 
and had not the digmfied slow step which 
Onentals who are in ofhce, or are otherwise 
of importance, so natwally assume But 
there was an expression of great digmily m 
hus finely cut features, and a depth of good 
sense and good nature in his calm grey cyes, 
and from intercourse with him 1 came to 


has learn that among the natives of the Last 


whom one passes unheeded in the mass 
there 1s many au individual who, beneath a 
very sumple exterror, aud underneath the 
coating of ideas and associations very dif 
ferent from our own, possesses a great dcal 
of what 1s best m human nature 
He was introduced to me on my arnval in 
Beyrout, a stranger to the place and the lan- 
guage He was to assist me im house hunt 
ing, and m all the anangements necessary 
for setthng in a new place, and one of his 
recommendations was that he hnew a little 
Turkish, @ smattenng of which I had picked 
up in Constantinople—his native language, 
of course, being Arabic, the common lan 
of Syna We both made, I remember 
| very httle progress with our Twush, 
and our house hunting was a tedious bust 
ness, but before many days had passed we 
had become fast inends, a3 we remained to 
the last 
At the me of which I speak Abu ‘Omar 
was about fifty years of age, though he looked 
older He was, im fact, at the period of life 
which has well been desagped es anecdotage 
—e stage reached soon, and by more 
people, in the East than in the West, and 
from this carcumstance I am able to give a 
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bnef outline of his life as I heard it in 
snatches now and again from his own ps 

It should be known, then, that in the year 
1832 there were great commotion and alarm 
among the young Mushms of Syna. Ibrahim 
Pasha of Egypt had taken the country from 
the Turks, and was recruiting his amy by 
conscription of all the young Mohammedans 
he could lay hands on. I do not vouch for 
the truth of all that 1s told of the expedients 
resorted to in order to escape from military 
service Its said that so many cut off their 
might thumbs and put out then nght eyes 
that Ibrahim formed whole companies of one- 
eyed and lefthanded soldiers This, how- 
ever, 18 Certain, that about that time a good 
many young men hired themselves as grooms 
and table-boyg to Europeans, in whose 
houses they were at that time regarded as 
Protected, and Said was one of these, serv- 
ing ia the house of an Amencan musmonary. 
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The best proof his fidelity as a servant was 
that his master, on leaving the country, re- 
commended hum to a brother missionary, and 
he again to a thud, und so on for several 

ears, till Sa’xl came to regard bimself a5 

wing a sort of claim on the kindness of the 
miseryyek, as be called the mussionanes 
‘A little incident of that early penod of his 
life, which Abu Omar was fond of relating, 
will show what h.s wea of fidehty as a servant 
[was One day the dAcwadyah (se the gen 
tleman or master of the house) came home 
red and bungry. Sa'td was at the gate to 
hold his stirrup as he dismounted, and led 
the horse away to the stable, while the nder 
walked into the house. A few muoutes after- 
wards the master, becommng impatient far 
‘hus dinner, which at was Sa'td » duty to serve, 
calied to hus servant rather sharply, snd 
demanded the cause of the delay. “Have 
pahence, sir,” was the reply. “You have the 
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power of speech to ask for what you wish ; 
Bae the poor dumb horse might be neglected, 
if I did not serve it first." 

The time came when Sa’ld’s friends thought 
it was the proper thing for him to take a wife, 
It is a mere matter of arrangement by friends. . 
Had it been & matter. of coortshie 2: § is not 
kely—yet who knows?—that he woald have 
matiied the woman he took; but of this more 


anon. A household if he is honest, 
can hardly afford to ‘&' house, and as 
a matter of fact few householders in those 


parts keep married servants. At so Sa'td, 
alter receiving one intsease of-/weges after 
another till his fellow-serwants beviame jealous, 
was advised to open a little simp, his fiends 
the missionaries promising their patronage, 
Aud so he opened a. shiep, which he con- fathers. 
tinued to have till the daywf his death ; and 
it was evident from the frequent Sssquesgr repetition 
of this portion of his bi riat be 
sidered tbe promise of his patrons 
be be binding on theig successors paaitie 


eats ‘was, as has bees! 
sor abe tee At the time I boew hi 
his wife had been dead eee ber’ eabost 


say, © Glasto ie oe never idle ; 
she bene 1¢ house in good order and attended 
to all my wants; but she could not agree 
with her neighbours, nor with any one) her 
temper was something wonderful.” And 
when it is a question of a woman's temper 


we had better leave it thus vaguely described my 


in his own words. A Muslim of less pru- 
dence would have got rid of her at any cost ; 
but Abu ‘Omar was of a different mind. 
Once only, when sorely tried by her, he 
thought of divorcing her, but went first to 
consult his sheéA, or religious adviser. “No,” 
said the old man, “do not put her away; if 
God sees good He will change her disposi- 
tion, or elie He will remove her from you, 
‘or, at least, He will give you patience to 
bear with her; and," he added, “who 
knows? you might get'a worse.” And so 
Abu ‘Omar had patience ; but he found in 
her aon illustration of a saying he often re- 
Ui od ao temper lies deeper than the 
ive, and cannot depart till the life departs,” 
length she determined to make pil- 
Paton Lanny fap though her husband could 
not undertake the journey. When she said she 
‘would go, go she must, even without him; but 
ake caught a bad fever on the way, of which 
he died, leaving *Omar and Sree tuerten 
betiewe. #0 be brought wp by the father. 
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"Omar turned out badly; his father thought he 
inherited his mother's disposition ; he would 
nettle at nothing, would not learn a trade, 
would not help in the shop, showed no signg 
of sense, and was, in short, 2 good-for-nothing. 
The danghters, of course, I never saw, ex- 
cept veiled ; but I know that one war 
married, and had to retum to her father’s 
house on account of the cruelty of het 
mother-in-law—no uncommon thing in the 
East—and that many a weary journey Abu 
Omar made to the husband’s house, in the 
effort to bring about a reconciliation. When 
we condemn the iniquitous marriage laws of 
Belem for the degrading position they asi 

tecromen, we do not always remember the 
sieey they also bring upon husbands and 


Notwithstanding this experience Abu 
"Omar did not think himself too old, even 
whem some of his children had grown up, to 
marry a second time. fecorting to a story 
he was wont to i, he would not marry 
2 widow, who would always be talking in the 
past tense, bot followed The advice of the 
proverb: “Take the roundabout road, round- 
it be, and mary the young 
‘woran, penniless though she be.” He mar. 
vied a wife as young as his own daughters, 
and eccording to his own account of the 
matter, he was very happy. “ For instance,” 
he would say by way of illustrating his do- 
mestic peace, “if at any time I propose to 
bring her a new dress, she will never allow 
me to do so, unless I first bring dresses for 

danghters.” The young wife and the 
daughters seemed in short to live together 
Tike sisters. 
With the business of his little shop, Abu 
"Omar combined, like 2 good many in his 
circumstances, various other occasional occu- 
pations, Being a good judge of animals, it 
was his custom in the spring, when green 
food was abundant, to buy a young donkey, 
which he would sell again at the end of the 
season. Such a transaction had a double 
advantage, as during the warm season he 
lived in the gardens outside the town, and 
thus could ride into town to his business. 
He kept his eyes open also to any other 
good bargains that could be made ; ‘ind his 
skill as a buyer, with great tact in the ma- 
nagement of affairs, made him trusted in 
ways as a general broker or go-be- 
@n office of great importance in a 
where negotiations are conducted 
Great tediousness and delicacy. The 
pent naan tage of employing him in such 
‘transactions was that one could be sure that 
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no mean or dishonest tricks were resorted to. 
At was a triumph of pure diplomate skill, 
and no Blue Book of the Foreign Office 
could be more :struchve than hrs careful 
Teports of the conclasion of some bargain as 
to the purchase of a horse or the hirmg of a 
house He was, moreover, employed by 
several families to buy stores of firewood, 
ou, soap, and such articles as are laid in for 
winter transactions m which the ordi- 
nary housebold servant, from mexpenence or 
other reasons, 1s not always to be trusted. 
The way in which he wis paid for these 
various services wag peculiar Furst of all, 
he espectcd his friends to patronise his shop, 
and then, on the conclusion of a business, 
at was the custom, though there was no fixed 
commussion, to give him something, which 
‘was supposed to be counted by neither patty. 
But his favounte mode of being paid was 23 
follows —About the beginning of winter he 
would make an evemmg calt After the usual 
formahties he would with a graver ar 
than usual, telling the old story how he had 
first become acquainted with the mssionanes, 
and how the shop bad been opened on the 
faith that his fnends would not forget bam 
He would then say that this was best 
time for him to buy hw wintur’s stock of 
sugar. But it was not very easy for him to 


buy a case or two for cash , to borrow money 
on interest was an expensive matter. His 
fend, the doctor, 


occasions, lent hun a small sum without 
mnterest, and af I also could spare five pounds 
or soit should be repaid m spring, and the 
Igan would be a greater favour than the pay- 
ing of the mterest on the money. Ido not 
think he even failcd im these applications , 
he was careful to give a note for the amount, 
and when hus own time came the money was 
always faithfully repud 

But it was not merely for is busmess 
capabilities that Abn Omar was valued He 
had the art of making even an unpleasant 


busmess amusing, and, when business was 


over, it Wis a rare plewure to enjoy his good 


company and hear Inm talk. Many an even- 
ng, when weaned with the day’s work and 
unable to study, I would hear the welcome 
patter of ns donkeys feet, and the old man 
‘would walk into the court, shp off his shoes, 
enter the room, and st quietly down on the 
divan to spend an hour or two m conversa- 
ton. He was the type of a perfect 

man, knew when to speak, knew exactly how 
long to stay, and, simple as he was, could 
have conducted lumself mth propriety and 
dignity mn the best society. ‘Thee was no 


kindly, on several proud, he 
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Prying curiosity in his questions, and he used 
to prefix his questions with “excuse me for 
saying 50,” but he coukd be trusted with any 
preps consulted on the most del- 
cate subjects, It was very interesting to 
‘atch the carefulness with which he answered 
any difheult question proposed to him, He 
would take a whuf or two of lis cigarette, 
pull up his one foot more closely under him 
as he sat, and deliver himself of some pro- 
verb or story, the dnit of which was not at 
first clear, but whose point alway 8 exactly hit 
the case in hand = No Onental could tell a 
sto1y better, and that »3 saying a good deal , 
and his stones were so well selected that they 
not only interested the hearer but conveyed 
reproof or instruction m the most delicate 


Though he could neither read nor wnite, 
Abu Omar could think, and by a shrewd 
observation of the world as far as he had 
seen it, and by intercourse with men, he had 
formed lus own opmions, wiuch, however, 
aboded wm phy puvols ,logecdnry 
eal in pithy parables or leg 
stones which contained political, religious, 
and moral truth in the mass His political 
‘views, a3 might be expected, were not of an 
advanced type He took no trouble to 
understand the vanous forms of government 
which he was tokl prevailed in the West, 
and for om civil kberties of which we are 60 
, ex] no lar admura- 
tion. To bim it was all one what name the 
tuler of a people bore, provided he ruled in 
the fear of God, and the one thing in our 
Western mstitutions that he never ceased 
praismng was the unpartal admmistration of 
jusuce, All rule that was just was good; all 
else was amply oppresnon, Many a story 
he had to tell, showmg how God in hs 
own tune most certainly brought oppression 
to an end, but equally pomted was the 
stories which showed that a good and honest 
people are the stabilty of a country. Lake 
all old men, he was fond of dwelling on the 
tumes when men like the firat Calphs 
lived in simplicity, heard the cause of rich 
and poor alike, and regarded themselves a3 
God's instraments for the good of the . 
Those were the times when men cared 


peice of see 

‘Though he lived for many years m the 
houses of missionanes, and was all his hfe 
inhmate terms wih many of them, I 
never heard that he had been classed as 
“inquirer,” or suspected by lus co-religionas! 
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of leanmg towards Chnstuanity No doubt 
he had been much mfluenced by what he saw 
and heard His mind had been cleared 
the prejudices which unthinking Mushms 
entertam, and he knew that there was & 
Chnetiantty which does not consist in a 
round of ceremonies combed with a loud 
boast of orthodoxy But he was a religious 
man, and his religion was emmently of a 
practical kind He attended to the prayers 
and nites of hus own creed with quiet stead- 
fastness, and was not ashamed, m the pre 
sence of educated Europeans, to avow his 
Mushm faith But he had no faith in mere 
outward performances, had come to the con- 
luston that “im nation he that feareth 
God and Wworketh nghteousness 18 accepted 
of Him,’ and like a true Muslim hoped to 
be saved at last by the mercy of God If he 
did not give up his own religion I beheve it 
was sumply because he believed he had not 
done all that hus religion required of him = I 
remember him once speaking on this subyect 
with unusual earnestness, It was m the 
month of November, and dunng the fast of 
Ramadhan The usual autumn rains had 
vot fallen, an echpse of the moon had taken 
place the might before, and a hot dry wind 
be blomns, as Abu ‘Omar —- “Well,’ 
said J, “do you see any mgns of a of 
wind?” “du,” he said et at 
will be no change in the weather till there 15 
change mm men’s hearts These winds, 
and clouds and skves all betoken ram, but 
0 long 28 people remain as they are, tt 1s 2 
matter of perfect uncertainty whether God 
will be gracious to us or not, it depends 
entirely on His good pleasure” ‘Then 
followed story the it of which was, that 
af men prayed with sincere hearts their 
ptayer was answered as soon as 1t was uttered, 
otherwise it was a matter of uncertamty, 30 
far 2s man knew, wethet the blessing, would 
‘De given or not ly he added abruptly, 
* ‘Ad these rulere—-God deliver cr bon 
them—for their rule 12 not accordmg to truth 
and juste” On his asking me what news 
I had from England, I told bim what I 
had read in the last papers of failures and 
frauds and speculations Whereupon he 
continued, “According to us, it w the last 
time, and we are told that im the last times 
evil men will increase and good men be few, 
and children will not help their fathers, nor 
faihers love their children Such us the case 
sow, and x ‘becomes those © who ould be 
approaching to 

duty quietly, to attend to their own affurs 
and to do good ss they have opportunity 


But my opmion 1s that we are all under sin 
—the whole of us—and these blessings that 


of come to us, showers, and sunshine, and pro- 


visions, I do not know whether God sends 
them for the sake of the brute creation and 
speechless children, for st cannot be because 
we deserve them ” 

Teas true that with hus religion there was 
myxed up much that was childish and super 
stitious , and it 1s needless to speculate what 
he mght have been had he known the power 
of a better faith But hus religion, such as it 
was, was maxed up with his every day hfe, 
made him an upright man, and enabled him 
to bear a Jot that was not easy with wonder- 
ful fortitude Judged asa min among he 
fellowmen, one might say of him as of 
Lessing Nathan, “ Ein besserer Christ war 
me” 


My last money transaction with him was 
charactenstic and im keeping with all 1 bad 
ever seen of him On the day I sailed from 
Syria he had received a commission to buy 
for me some httle articles I was to take with 
me Mbon-T “parsed ‘by she shop. 0 the 
course of the day to pay the account, his 
brother Ibrahim was in charge, wrote out an 
account received in payment a twenty franc 
ptece, which for a year at least had stood at 
the fixed value of a hundred prastres, and 
gave me the change In the afternoon Abu 
‘Omar himself appeared to say farewell, but 
began first by saying, “There was a litte 

¢in the accounts today The things 
bought came to two and a quarter prastres 
less than you were charged, and the hra has 
risen in value today 2 quarter of « piastre, 
here are your two piastres and a half,’ hand- 
mg me the sum, about sd, m a piece of 
paper I was disposed to smile at his care- 
falness, but he rebuked me by saying gravely, 
“Shr, that 18 your right” and then he said, 
“How long have you known Abu 'Omar?” 
T rephed, “ Eleven years” “And did you 
ver in all that time see any difference 
between this’ — extending his hand with 
the palm upward—* and that? \— turning it 
with the palm downwards “‘No,” sud 1, 
“T have always found you an upright and 
honest man” “Then,” said he “we can 
part as frends m peace,” and he kissed me 
fst on one cheek and then on the other 
wth tears in his eyes, and I saw him no 


more. 

oo, after my arnyal im this country, I 
heard of his death The fast of Ramadhan, 
a month of daily abstinence from snore to 
sunset, which he carefully observed, was too 
mauch for one at bis years and with the daly 
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work he had to do. He went down one day 
to open the shop as usual, and was found 
soon after by some of his neighbours, lying 
im peace 

Iwish I had been present when his body 
was laid out for burial On such an occe- 
sion, after the corpse has been carefully washed 
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according to the rites of the Muslim creed, 
the presiding sAaAA stretches his hand out 
over the departed and, addressing the by- 
, says, “ What do you say ot him?’ 
and ali with one voice reply, “ God will have 
mercy on him!” 
JAMES ROBERTSON, 


THOUGHTS FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


"THERE WW M0 inconsistency between the 
innocent mermment with which it 1s 
customary to usher in the first dy of the 
year, and the serious reflections which the 
season naturally suggests Even when we 
are most conscious of thoughts that le “too 
deep for tears,’ we may joi with all our 
hearty the bright faces gathered in the old 
home, where, atmd the laughter of youth and 
the stniles of age, friend meets fend with 
the faunihar greeting of ‘A good new year!” 
‘True rehgion does not flown on scenes 
like these They are among the most human 
ood ental that I know ‘i The stroke of 
¢ bell w: out the old, mpgs in 
the new,’ ably sounds very differently in 
the ears of youth and of age “To the one it 
may seem wholly a merry peal teling how— 
"Gaiety thes vowe? 

To the aged it may summon the 
than the future, and even whale there 
the ready smile of welcome to all around, 
heart goes back to bygone scenes, and 
jer faces and other voices are seen and 
heard But tt is just this mingling of diverse 
emotions which imparts its touching interest 

to such meetings as these 

‘There is a tendency at such times to take 
a wider survey than usual of life, looking 
backwards to the mfluences which have 
hitherto affected us, and forwards to the 
solemn bilities of the future Lhrough 
such jons we May certainly gain mis- 
dom for daily directon But while this con- 
duct 1 proverbially charactenstic of man as 
@ rational being, it 18 mjunous to keep the 
eye co fixed on the distant honzon as to 
forget the all important character of the duties 
fae i bers os. Tbe mielanciy which 
on it, or the sanguine hope 
fulness which dwells ever mm the futme, 
1s apt to hinder present energies. The 
burdens of annety which oppress us, and 
the fivolines which spring from over confi- 
dence, are equally detrimental. And so we 
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find that Scnpture forbids rather than en 

courages an idle forecasting of events 

“Take no thought for the morrow~—for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself? “T would have you without careful 

ness.” ‘Ye know not what shall be on the 
moirow” Whatsocver thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might, for there 1s no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge in the grave 
whither thou goest ” 

For we are not, in a sense, responsible for 
the future, but only for the use we make of 
the present The point at which we stand 1s 
that where the threads of Seporeuy they 
come to us are beat into the unchangeable 
web of history All before us 18 phuble, all 
behind 1s fixed. We are each weaving cha- 
racter, the pattern of which 1s determined 
by every stroke of voliuon Each day brings 
its own “now or never” As there arc 
certain seasons granted for the fulfilment of 
particular kinds of work—springtime appro- 
pnate for sowing, summer for culture, and 
autumn for reaping—and as the wise farmer 
knows that hus harvest 1s afiected by the delay 
of a week or even a day when the weather 15 
“‘seasonable,” so 1s xt in the higher sphere of 

The man can never properly re 
cover mm mper years the opportunites which 
were appropnate to hus school days, for even 
af he does make up on lus fellows it is at a 
cost which represents a proportionate logs for 
the time bemg Out religious progress 35 
sionlarly determmed. Each day brings 2 
certun combmation of circumstances which 
can never recur. Like the marvellous vanety 
im nature, whereby anud the mulhons of our 
race no two facts are exactly the same, nor 
two munds absolutely speniea) every tots 

brings a cular seres of events whic! 
aoae repented And it 18 by the we we 
make of these that our characters ate proven 
What we are to day 1s to an appreciable ex- 
tent determined by the manner in which the 
Uernptstaom of yesicrday wes Grea by the 
advarftage we took of opportunities for prayer 
or active usefulness, The common place 
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nature of our duties does prey baptens 
portant consequences which on 
due performance. As it is attention to the 
every-day drill, with sts monotonous and tire- 
some details, which makes the true solder 
on whom alone rehance can be placed amd 
the excitement of battle, so 1s all moral or 
spintual goodness the counatance of on 
inte number of apparent]; yarticu- 
lars, Character is iat t the condensed result 
‘of the faithful or unfaithful use of multtuci 
Tous opportunities, which we must perforce 
employ for good or evil. 

For we are not as ships afloat m 2 stagnant 
sea, but as those ceaselessly exposed to diverse 
winds and tides, and which can advance to 
wards the true haven only by such wise use 
of every chance as to make all powers favour 
able that would otherwise retard, And yet 
even amid things prosaic there may come 
demands which call for the Inghest moral 
heroism, ie duty to ioe conscience 

nts may be veryhumbling Xt 1s not 

be a or stubborn man to coniesa 2 
fault which no one suspects, to seek reconcalia 
ton with aa mem to ask. eres phinkey 
woyury, or to over some 
Tes hard for a seccessful man to ve up the 
demoralunng business, or to sacrifice the 
habit of trade which custom condones, but 
which he knows to be really dishonest al 
though profitable There 1s a certam type of 
zeligionism which evades these common tests, 

hides itself under the letter of dogma 
while it denies the spint of all region. Self- 
examination, however, on matters hike these, 
and decided action regarding them, are surely 
healthie: spintual exercises at the commence- 
ment of a new year than indulging m vapour- 
ash sentimentalities the brevity or 
sadnesses of hfe. — if 

Natural tempeiament makes another range 
of duties pecuberly difficult, The shy man, 
for example, can hardly summon coumge 
enough to speak faithfully to a fend, or it 
may be (o his own child , he shrinks from be- 
ginning family worship, or has not firmness 
to drop a bad companionship The greatest 
tnals and the truest victories are those which 
are discovered by hum who tnes to bring the 
infinences of the Chnstian spint into the 
every-day details and wontes of life—to over- 
come umitabuhty or impatience under provoca- 
tion, and to learn gentle considerateness ; to 
subdue the sloth or dilatormess which hmders 
the discharge of duty, and to do the least as 
weil as the greatest with unswerving fathful- 
‘ness ; to repress unkindly judgments, and to 
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‘sweeten sil ids wth ri noble couneny and 
generous ct + Yet these are qualties 
which, sanene from the love of God and 
ity to Chnist, rewly advance the fluence 
religion as showing its power mn the actual 
redemption of character The true Christun 
can, therefore, draw no distmetion between 
secular and sacred, for all duties become con- 
secrated by the spint in which he fulfils them 
Ile cannot regard the office or the farm as 
belonging to a different world from the 
Church or the Lord’s day And so itis that 
im the strictest sens¢ the merchant who buys 
and sells, the man who ploughs the field, the 
mechamc who wields the hammer, the servant 
who sweeps the room, the mistiess in charge 
of the household, the landiord with his tenan 
try, or the statesman who governs an empire, 
can glorify God, and make their daily tasks a 
continual worship by bringing the highest 
pnneiples to the discharge of common duties 
One lesson, therefore, which the beginning 
of New Year's day ought to teach us, the 
importance of the opportunities each future 
day will bnng We need not summon visions 
of Joy or anticipate sorrows which may never, 
in God's providence, be ences us 
Our wisest plans, that ly seem freighted 
with success, may be shipwieched by circum- 
stances we do not now foresee. Our most 
anaious feais may be removed by some turn 
in the stream of events which we have never 
umagined possibh. These things are not 
within our control But af we are willing to 
walk humbly and obediently m the way of 
duty as God calls us thereto daily, then we 
know thot “all things will work together for 
our good" It as best to calculate Itfe not by 
the long periods, but the short, not by the 
year, but by the day. Our journey 1s most 
safely accomplished when we reckon it step 
by step, and resolve that each one shall be 
taken steadfastly, and all passing opportunt- 
bes grasped with the strong hand of faith, 
If we begin the new year by thus yielding 
ourselves to God in all sincenty, then we may 
rest assured that whatever changes may come 
none can separate us from Himself and m 
‘Him from any true e * Cast thy burden 
on the Lord and He will sustain thee.” 
“He will never suffer the nghteous to fall.” 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 1 will fear no evil: for Thou 
att with me, Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me. Surely goodness and mezcy 
shall follow me all the days of my hfe, and 
I will dwell im the house of the Lord for 
over.” 
DONALD MACLEOD, 
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THE EAR AND ITS MECHANISM. 


By Prorsssox J G McKENDRICK, MD 


Ts recent inventions of the telephone, 
phonograph, and murophone have ex- 
cited the attention of all classes of the com- 
munity Some have been attracted by the 
apparent uttlity of these inventons, others 
by the msight which # study of their pheno- 
mena gives into certain dim regions of acous 
tics, magnetism, and electricity , whilst many 
have regarded them more from the physio 
logical pomt of view, as instruments exhibit 
ing m a marvellous manner the dehcate 
susceptibibty of the human ear to vibrations 
of sound These inventions also naturally 


lead us to the study of the mechamism of the flowers, 


ear, perhaps the most mtricate and elaborate 
‘organ of sense we possess No doubt there are 
some peopl. who denve little or no pleasure 
from the contemplation of the structure of the 
“fine wrought eye and the wondious ear,” 
and they shrink from mvestigating the how 
or why of any operations gong on mm the 
bods Lhey are content m ignorance, and 
any informstion on such subjects 1s shut out 
mainly from a morbid dread that they my 
now too much of matters which, in the 
good old times, were almost the exclusive 
property of membersof the medical profession. 
Happily, such narrow views are becomng 
rarer every year, and there 35 now a prevalent 
opmion that a Laowledge of the genaual facts of 
Physiology ought to tonn a part of the culture 
towards which we strive Ihe courses of 
phymologrcal lectures now delivered in many 
of our large cities, the introduction of physio- 
logical teachang into our schools, and the 
publication of many excellent manuals of 
physiology and of biology, sutable for non- 
profesmonal readers, are doing good service. 
The knowledge thus sown broadcast will in 
due time exercise its mfluence on the opin: 
1ons formed upon many theological, social, 
and hygienic questions 

But apart altogether from the obvious 
ublity such studies, I venture to assert 
that they have a high wsthetic value, and 
that they cannot be engaged mm m a nght 
spirit without elevatmg the thoughts, or 
without giving one @ glimpse of what may be 
termed the poetry of science. It 1s a mis- 
take to suppose that to be scientific demands 
that one 1s to be satisfied merely with the 
accumulation of facts, or with the construc- 
thon of hard theories and dry hypotheses, 
that be is to shut humself out from the realms 

‘+ Shelley, “Oa Death ™ 





of smagmaton, and that he 1s not to attempt 
to see and appreciate the beautiful m 
fields of science Not so Science sumply 
gives & man en increased 1ange of vision, 
she gives him a gimpse into things which 
otherwise he could not see, she asks him to 
contemplate nature, not merely as shown to 
the unassisted eye and ear, but as revered 
allher methods The love of such natural 
objects as the floating, fleecy cloud, the 
mountam covered with purple heather, the 
grassy bank set off by buttercups or hyacinths, 
the broad expanse of the sea, woods, trees, 
animal forms, 1 not lost or even 
myured Ly knowing something of the natural 
lustory of these objects It 1s rather en 
hanced, it becomes deeper and fuller, the 
mind does not cease to 1egard them as ob- 
jects of wonde: sad of admiration , scientific 
knowledge does not remove the mystery sur- 
rounding all natural objects, but 1t only lets 
us see a bitle deeper and permits us to tike 
a wider visual sweep I beheve the time 
will come when poets will find mated for 
thew art, not only m the more obvious phe- 
nomena of nature, nor only m the play of 
human passion, and the hghts and shadows 
‘of human existence, but also in many of those 
beautiful forms and wonderful mechanisms 
which at present are studied only m the 
cooler hight of science. After all, the mucro 
scope, the scalpel, chemical analyms, snd all 
the methods of science, only increase our per- 
ceptive do not necessarily 
injure or destroy the sense of besuty and of 
perfechon which we expenencs when we 
gaze on a Jendscape of on ax object 
faultless in form and colour, If we fix the 


clature, no doubt we may lose something 
which to our emotional nature , just 
‘es one might be disturbed im the contempla 
tuon of rounded hills,—lovely mith the bloom 
of heather, green sward, and graceful curves, 
—by the Suggestion of glacial action, subracr~ 
gerce, denus mn, &e , but the oue state of 
sensuous and dreamy enjoyment necd not be 
incompatible with the other of intellectual ap- 

. We have been accustomed to walk 
miore tn the one path than in th. other, and 
we may be somewhat disturbed by the effect 
of contrast But af we could take a broader 
a state of purest 


pr 


view, might we not 
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pleasure tn which both the emotional and 
the intellectual would be blended, and thus 
nature would appeal to our whole bemg? If 
40 in landscape, why not in fields of contem 
plation of a narrower area? Let us leave 
the broad expanse and come to something of 
narrower bounds Instead of studymg the 
effect of masses, let us go to particulars, and 
from systems of things Iet us study things 
themselves. Even m these, simple as they 
may at first sight appear, we will find enough 
to excite wonder and admiration, and are 
not these feehngs two of the mainsprings of 
poesy ? 

With such thoughts, it 18 my object to 
desenbe the arrangements of the human ear, 
ane of the most wonderful of all mechanisms 
This will be somewhat difficult, inasmuch as 
few organs of the body hive been more 
munutely desenbed by anatomists, who have 
attached to it numerous technical terms 
which repel a begianer in the study of this 
organ, However, with the aid of diagrams, 
it may be possible to convey an intelligible 
notion of its structure and mechanism. 

Only 2 portion of the ear 1s seen externally 
Part of it, and that by far the more important 
part, 13 mituated deeply in the head. 
external but paynolopely sought tbe ap 
@ , but physiologically it ought to be ap- 
phed to the ‘whole organ. ‘The ear 1s divided 





snatomeally into three parts —(r) The 


x 
ternal ear, formed of the shed or auricle, 
which we see externally, and of 2 canal 
tube a short distance ito the head, 
walled the external axdslery cana?, and which 


The auditory 
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is closed at the bottom by 2 membrane 
called the drum-head of the ear, (2) the 
muddle ear or tympanum, a cavity m the bone 
filled with ax, shut off from the external ear 
by the drum-head, bat commumcatmg with 
the back of the thoat by a tube called the 
Eustachian tube, and (3) the internal eay or 
labyrinth, a very complicated stiucture, spe- 
cully connected with the endings of the 
auditory nerve, Strictly speaking, the third 
portion, or mternal ear, 1s the true auditory 
apparatus, the other two bemg arrangements 
for transmitting sonorous vibrations to ths 
portion. Ihe various parts just mentioned 
are shown in the accompanying diagram 
(Fig 1), which represents @ plan of the ap- 
paratus It should be studied with the aid 
of the description of the figure, 


L—Srrvcrore aND Funcrions or 
EXTERNAL Ear, 

The external ear 1s formed of carulage 
or gnstle covered with skin, Its external 
ce, which receives waves of sound from 
without, 1s marked by many elevations and 
depressions, the most remarkable Leng the 
deep one, called the concha, into which the 
canal opens, It 1s supplied with 
‘Iitte muscles which, although feebly deve- 
loped in man, atta considerable size and 
power in some anmals The power of 
moving the ears 1s usually absent m man, 
and it has been supposed that as man ad- 
vanced in civilsation, the powe: of moving 
the ears voluntanly gradually became less 
and less until xt was fost Sometimes, how- 
ever, persons are met with who can sll 
voluntanly move their cars, It 1s narrated of 
Albinus, who was Professor of Medicine m 
the University of Leyden about the middle 
of last century, that he was in the habit of 
removing his wig 1 order to demonstrate to 
his class the power he possessed of moving 
Ins auncles at will. The power which many 
anmals have of directing their ears towards 
the supposed source of sound, or of erecting 
them 1a ap act of attention, = familiar to 
every one, To many anmals the external 
ear no doubt acis a pee herr 
heanng-trumpet, so that ordinary sounds 
Tay be augmented and faint sounds rendered 
audible. The auncle 1s small in moles, seals, 
and walruses, but it 18 largely developed m 
some bats and in the Afnecan elephant. The 
ears of the mouse and of the hedgehog are 
deheate organs of touch In birds, the auncle 
is wanting. It is remarkable, however, that 
im nocturnal birds, such as many owls, the 
feathers can be elevated round the ear-open 
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ing so as to form a kind of external ear. In 
some aquatic mammals, such as in certain 
seals, the sea-otter, &e., the opening of the 
ear is merely a slit. It would seem, speaking 
generally, that a fully formed auncte is found 
only in mammals whose habits are terrestrial, 
and that it it reduced in size, or, it may be, 
js absent in mammals living underground or 
in water. It was once supposed that it had 
no function in man, and it was stated that 
those who had lost the extemal cars from 
accident or injury did not appear to suffer 
any diminution in the power of hearing. 
Recently, however, it has been shown, more 
especially by Dr. Burnett of Philadelphia, 
that the external car, instead of being useless, 
has an ienportant influence in the per- 
ception of quality of tone, and that it 
acts as a kind of resonator, lengthening 
the external auditory canal, so as to 
make certain tones more audible than 
they would otherwise be, It is well 
known that nearly every sound con- 
sists of a number of partial tones, and 
that the number and intensity of these 
give to our consciousness the “colour,” 
“timbre,” 01 “klang” of that particular 
sound. These tones are of different 
itch—some high, others low. Burnett 
is found that the peculiar form of 
the external ear strengthens the higher 
ial tones. “By holding the hand 
hind or around the ear we have the 
power of adding a still deeper column 
of air and its resonance to that of the 


Tig. 2.—~Iransy ore soction of the entire audit tas oo the 
external ear. Hence the deaf person teh de." tein antag ae, "2, concen: 
Tee pons dara 


involuntarily places his hand to his 
ear, to increase by resonance the ordi- 
nary sound falling upon it. His hear- 
ing is thus Strengthened, especially for 
those tones of high pitch and short 
wave-length to which the human voice owes 
its peculiar timbre or klang-tint.”* Helm- 
holtz has already observed in his gieat work 
on “Sensations of Tone,”—“ It is, indeed, 
remarkable that the human voice should be 
so rich in over-tones for which the humaa 
car is so sensitive.” + 

It appears, therefore, that in the peculiar 
conformation of the external ear we have a 
delicate resonator for tones of short wave- 
Jength in which the human voice is rich, and 
to which it owes its special quality. These 
interesting observations of Burnett show us 
how careful we ought to be in coming to the 
conclusion that any organ of the body should 
be placed in the catalogue of “inherited” 


‘ Burnett's “Treatise om the Kar,” 


¢ Helmbolts's “"Tocempfindunges,” ¥ 
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organs, no longer postessing functions, This 
is specially true of any portion of an organ 
of sense, inesmuch as apparently trivial 
anatom:cal peculiarities may exercise an im- 
Portant influence on function. They also 
indicate to us that many sounds, such as 
those of the human voice, may not be appre- 
ciated by animals having movable or pen- 
dulous ears, such as the dog or cat, as they 
are by man. Then when the dog erects his 
ears, according to Burnett, the higher partial 
tones of certain sounds will be strengthened, 
and the quality of the sound will be more or 
less affected, 

The position, form, and direction of the 
external canal will be understood from Fig. 2. 











tube a, tip of trou 
‘external andiiory mest mom! “wh 
¢ placed on the vestibule of the labyrnth, ,'de 
Zi7ed . e semerenias, canal; & fal vive, the 
eive of the Gro; and A, the auditory nerve. 


The canal extends from the bottom of the 
concha to the drum-head. It is about one 
and a quarter inches in length, whilst its 
average width is about a quarter of an inch. 
Lined with skin, which is continuous with 
that covering the auricle, it resembles the 
finger of a glove, the finger-tip being the 
position of the drum-head. In this infolded 
skin there are from one thousand to two 
thousand minute glands, which secrete the 
wax of the ear. This wax 1s gradually pushed 
out of the canal as it is formed. It is re- 
markable that the tendency of the wax is 
always to move outwards, so that there is no 
necessity in a healthy state for removing it 
artificially. ‘Those who try to clear it out 
with pins, push in more than they draw out, 
and also tun the risk of injuring the delicate 
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drum-head. The canal 1s usually somewhat 
tortuous, but occasionally it 18 so straight and 
wide as to permit one to look directly down 
on the drumhead. It 15 scarcely necessary 
to point out that in the healthy state the 
drum of the ear shuts off all communication 
between the external ar and the middle ear, 
so that insects cannot penetrate into the head 
without rupture of the dium Many tales of 
earwigs and other insects going into one ear 
and out by the other are entirely fictttous: 

‘When sonorous waves impinge on the cx- 
ternal ear, some will be ted and prac- 
tically lost, whilst others may be duected by 
the incqualihes on its surface into the canit 
Other waves may directly enter the canal, 
and be conveyed by it to the httle drum- 
head xt the bottom Vibrations mty also 
no doubt be conveyed directly by the walls 
of the canal, without the intervention of the 
aur 


IL—Sinucrure awp Funcrions or 
Tue Mippre Ear 


The middle ear, tympanum, or dium, 1s an 
uregulatly shaped cavity, about half an inch 
an height and one or two lines deep, placed 
betncen the external auditory canal and the 
Japyrnth (see Fig 2, 1) It communicates 

numeious Iittle cavities or cells in the 
mss of bone which my be felt with the 
finger behina the eat, and, as already men 
tioned, it also communicites with the lick of 
the throat by the Kustachian tube If we 
coukl imagine ourselves 10 this htile cavity, 
we would find the outer side of it patly 
formed by a membrane, the inner surface of 
the drum head , the mner side would present 
two openings, one round, the other oval, both 
closed by membrane dunng hfe, and both 
communicating with the mternal ear, whilst 
traversing the cavity we would discem a 
chain of three minute bones, called the bones 
of the cas We would also observe a funnel 
shaped opening, that of the Eustachian tube 

tvinpanum 1s Imed bya membrane which 
38.4 continuation of that of the throat, nose, 
and Eustachian tube, an anatomical fact which 
explains how inflammations of these parts 
may affect the middle ear 

The important point to observe regardmg 
the middle ear 1s that through xt vibrations 
are conyeyed by the chan of bones, and 
partly also by the au at contains and by its 
‘alls, from the drum head to the internal ear, 
‘The drum-head, or membrana tympans, 1s 
itself a very remarkable structure. Some- 
what elliptical m form, it 13 constructed of 
three layers of tusue—an external, which 
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continuous with the skin Iming the external 
canal, an mtemal, formed by the lning of 
the middle ear, winkst between the two are 
layers of fibrous tissue, some of the fibres 
rachating from a pomt towards the circum 
ference, whilst others are arranged in @ cu- 
cular manner. This iittle membrane 1s 
stretched obhquely across the end of the 
auditory canal, and it 1s diawn inwards, 30 as 
to present 2 somewhat convex shape towards 
the middle ear (see Fig x, 4) 

The cham of bones stretches from the 
drum head to the oval window aheady men- 
tioned as communicating with the internal 


eat. It consists of three little bones shown 
m Tig. 3 
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It will be observed that the chain 1s very 
ureguk in form, and that the individual 
bones composing 1t have characteristic shapes: 
Procceding from without mwards, the first, 
attached to the drum head, is called the 
matleus or wallet , this 1 connected by a dis- 
tinct joint with the second or middle bone, 
known as the zeus, or anvil, which in turn 15 
umted by a minute joint at the end of one of 
ats processes with a small bone shaped like a 
sturup, and hence called the stapes or stirrup- 
bone The base or foot of the stirrup fits 
ito the oval window, Hence it will beseen 
that any movement made by the drum-head 
will be conveyed to the internal ear through 
the chai of bones to the oval window. But 
why should it be a chav of bones? It has 
already been mentioned that the base of the 
stirrup 1s inserted mto the oval window, the 
openmg communicating with the internal ear. 
Now, the ares of the drum-head 1s about 
fifteen to twenty tumes larger than that of the 
oval window. The internal ear on the other 
side of the oval window 1s full of fluid, and it 
1s manufest that a far greater amount of pres- 
sure will be necessary to cause this fluid to 
oscillate backwards and forwards than was 
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See Ee a a cme Glee ial 
auchtory passage in the ot! m 
consequence of the small size of the mternal 
ear, and more e»pecially considenng that the 
appendages and terminations of the auditory 
nerve are of meroscopical mze, the extent of 
the oscillations of the fluid in the internal ear 
must be relatively very small The me 
chanical problem, therefore, that mght be 
propounded to an engmeecr desirous of con 
structing a similar apparatus, 1s to transform 
a motion of considerable amphtude and of 
hittle force, as it occurs at the drum head, into 
one of small amphinde and great force, as 
occurs at the oval wmdow Jo accomplish 
this, as pointed out by Helmholtz, me 
chanical apphances, such as levers, trans of 
pulleys, or cranes might be employed Ac 
tual ‘obscrvation of the movement of the 
bones, and a careful measurement of them, 
have shown that they rcally constitute a 
lever having a long and a short arm The 
tup of the handle of the hammer, attached to 
the chum-head, 1s about one and a half times 
as far fiom the centre of rotition as thit 
point 1s from the base of the sturup, and con 
sequently the pressure at the base of the 
stirrup will be one and a half times as great 
as that which dnves the hammer By an 
ingenious series of experments made by Dr 
Burnett, he succeeded m mersuung the 
extent of movement of a bright spech on the 
drum-head, when a sound was conductcd to 
it, and m comparing it with the amount of 
movement of a mmilar speck on the base of 
the stirrup ‘The eaperuments were performed 
‘on nme fresh preparations of the ea, of 
these, seven were from man, ove from a calf, 
and one from a horse I the bone con 
taming the inteinal car firmly in a vice, an 
opening was made mto the middie ew by 
chisellng away a portion of its wall Thus 
the chain of bones was exposed These 
were lightly sprinkled with powdered starch, 
a powerful beam of hght was thrown into the 
darh cavity, a microscope of low powei was 
chrected towards the bones, and thus the 
particles of starch appeared as mmute, shin 
ing specks When in these circumstances 
the sound of an organ-pipe was conveyed 
directly to the drum head, the chain of bones 
was seen to vibrate im excursions beanng a 
fixed relation to each other The little bright 
specks then became short and brillant lines, 
and the length of the ime mudicated the 
extent of movement of the illuminated pornt. 
By this method he that the am- 
plitude of movement of the strup was about 
one-third that of the dram, 
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Helwholtz has farther shown that the 
shape of the drum head itself also assists mm 
obtaining this result Instead of being ‘lat, 
it 1s Somewhat curved, its middle bemg 
drawn mvards by the handle of the mallet- 
bone, 80 as to present a funnel-shape. 
Canously, however, the sides of the funnel 
are not straight, but are curved, being slightly 
convex on the outer side, Thus a con- 
sidemmble movement of any part of the sides 
of the funnel will cause a much smaller 
movement of sts apex, to which the handle 
of the hammer as attached 

By these exquisite arrangements, there- 
foie, dependent on the form of the drum 
head, and on the mechanism of the cham of 
bones, the movements of the oscillating ar 
in the audhtory passage are reduced in extent, 
but mereased in eficient power, before they 
reach the minute structures in the internal 
car 

In the middle ear, there are tao minute 
rouscles, one, called the densor tympant, the 
acton of which 1s to tighten the drum head, 
and the othe1, the stapedius, attached to the 
hittle stirrup bone, Ihe precwe action of 
the latter muscle xs not clearly understood , 
but the car his, in these two muscles, an 
‘tpparatus for accommodating ttself to various 
sounds According to Protcssor Lucae, the 
first muscle aids in the perception of low 
musical tones by tightening the drum herd, 
whilst the stapcdius performs the same func- 
uon for high unmusicil tones , and he states 
that abnormal contiaction of one or other 
muscle may produce a modified stute of per- 
ception, which he terms “low hearing ' and 
“‘ingh hearmg ,” that 1s, the person may 
have a degrce of acuteness for low sounds, 
or for ingh sounds, which 1s abnormal , or, 
on the other hand, hs power of perceiving 
such sounds may be dimimuished 

‘The chief function of the Eustachian tube * 
appears to be to regulate pressure on the 
dium-bead It 1s generally supposed that 
during rest the tube 1s open, and that it is 
closed dunng the act of swallowing As 
this action 1s frequently taking place, not 
only when food or drink 1s mtroduced, but 
also when suliva 1s swallowed, it 1s evident 
that the pressure of the asr in the tympanum 
will be kept in a state of equhbuum with 
that of the external air, exerted on the outer 
suiface of the memMana tympwni, and that 
thus the latter will be rendered independent 
of vanations of atmosphenc pressure, such 
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a3 may occur withm certam hmits—as when 
we descend the shaft of a mine or ascend a 
Ingh mountain By a forcible expiration, the 
mouth and nose being closed, ar may be 
driven into the middle car, while a forable 
inspiration will draw air from that cavity 
Tn the first case the membrana tympam will 
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‘bulge outwards, in the second case inwards, 
and in both, from excessive stretching of the 
membrane, there will be partial deafness, 
especially for sounds of high pitch, Perma 
net occlusion of the tube 1s one of the most 
common causes of deafness 

(Zo be concluded im next number ) 


“WILL FAITH BE LOST?” 
*« Neverthcless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find fasth on the earth /"—Lvax zviu 8 
B Sermon geerched xt the Chepel Mozel, St James s, by the Pt Med the Ford Gishop 
of Rochester 


Ca ICISM has a question to ask about 
ths word fath, What faith as it? Is 
it the faith with a man, what may be called 
the prehensile force of the soul, by which he 
lays hold of something outside hum, and 
through grasping it mthcs it his own? = Oris 
at something without him, be it a person to 
be adored, or a doctrine to be believed, or 2 
fact to be explamed, which, when this inward 
faculty of apprehension has seized and assi 
mulated it, and in exact proportion to the 
completeness of such seizuic becomes its very 
substance and life? You may say, if you 
will, that the question 1s :mmat ¥ 
plainly, the two kinds of faith just spoken of 
imply and require each other, either alone 
4g moperauive. Yet for exactness’ sake, and 
for the full comprehension of the Divine 
Teacher's warming, we should learn, I think, 
from the context, that it 1s the inward faculty 
of belief, rather than the objective thing to be 
beheved, that Christ refers to here, What 
had made that poor widow woman at once so 
vehement im the pleading of her suit, and so 
successful in winnmg it? Was it not her 
overpowerng sense of necessity, fortified by 
a supreme instinct of justice, that, hke the 
blow of a hundred pairs of mailed hands, 
broke down the barner of ahard se! 

and conquered for her her nghts?_ And how 
does Christ point His own tale? To urge 
and press fmth, “Shall not God avenge 
Hs own elect, which cry day and mght 
unto Hum, though He bear long with 
them? I tell you He will avenge them 
speedily. Nevertheless” 
man may plead, and God 
Son of Man cometh shall 
the earth?” 

‘This question, my brethren, which, as you 
will observe, Chnst did not answer 
never answered His own questions), 
about which certainly He was not very bope- 
ful, I propose to you to-day It is the 


ywever earnestly 
less), “when the 
He find faith on 


supreme question of our own tme Every- 
thing else dwarfs into an utter insignificance 
dy the side of it It 1s a question for the 
Church as much as for the would, for the 
ergy 28 well as for the laity ‘This 1s cer 
tan that af in the heart of the linng Church 
of God there were buining now with any 
thing of @ clear and steady flame the fire of 
love to God and to man as the offspring of 
God, we preacheis would not have so olten, 
and to so little purpose, to beseech and even 
push the Church to evangehse Paganum, 
This, too, I confess, that of all strange and 
sad iiconsistencies that an honest 
munister of Jesus Christ most constantly en 
counters, and most sorrowfully deplores in 
his_own spint, is the slight bold these grand 
and overwhelming realities have of his will 
and heart. While his entire being and life 
should be possessed and mflamed by them, 
as if there was nothing else in the world so 
much worth thinking about, he 1s conscious 
of accepting them with but a langud assent, 
and agam and again, when Jehovah bids 
Jonah go to Nineveh to deliver His message, 
the prophet flees to Sarshush from the face of 
the Lord, 

Fint we will glance at the peril, and then 
at the safe 

‘The pent 1s that of losing fasth. 

“When the Son of Man cometh, shall He 
find faith on the earth?” 

Now, faith in reference to questions of 

has three degrees, and only the 

last represents it n its completeness, though, 
indeed, as things go now we are apt to 
accept even and only the first with a sort of 
thankful s1 . First, there is fath ina 
personal God, maker and owner of the uni- 
verse, who, in the far duwtant past, in the 
taystery of His infirate power and wisdom, 
summoned everything mto being “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth” t theology calle by the cold 
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name of Deiem, 18, however, far beyond the 
reach of some thinkers now. Because 
science cannot discover God, reason 1s pertly 
bidden to treat Him as if He could not be 
discovered The dogmatism of physical 
philosophers, eo far more intolerable, because 
80 much more inconsistent than that of 
thealogians, gtrogantly narrows the area of 
tehable knowledge within the Iumits of phy- 
sical experrment, and shuts up to the thinker 
all roads but one 

Then there 1s another table land, whereon 
futh recognises not only the being of God, 
but also His government , refuses to suppose 
that, exhausted with the labours of creation, 
He has ever since left the universe to take 
118 own course, or if atter a fashion governing 
it, handcuffed by Hrs own laws That a 
Divine Providence 1s over us all canng, 
thinking, providing for the very humblest of 
His creatures, 1s, mdeed, mcredible in its 
sublime blessedness—until the lens of the 
microscope, displaying the inexhaustible 
skill lavished on an insect’s wing, makes it 
cease to be improbable that He who took 
such pains to create would be at less pains to 
preserve 

If Moses has told us of the Creation, and 
a later prophet assures us how He reserves 
the appointed weeks of the harvest Dand 
has set to music the grand hymn of an over 
ruling Providence. 

“He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and green herbs for the service of 
men The young lions roar after thetr prey, 
and seek their meat from God These wait 
all upon Thee, that Thou mayest give them 
their meat m due season The glory of the 
Lord shall rejoice for ever the Lord shall 
igjoice in His works ” 

‘The third and final stage of Chnstian faith 
as where the spint of man worships the God 
of the creeds—God, that 1s, revealed and re- 
conciled in His incarnate Son, who, after He 
had perfected our redemption by Hrs death, 
rose from the grave and went back to 
heaven, fiom whence He sent His Holy 
Spint to build up hus Church among men, 
until in the end of the days He comes back 
with Hus holy angels to judge both the quick 
and the dead, 

And, my brethren, it 1s this faith—with 2 
few all of it, with many some of 1t—that seems 
now to be penshing out of our midst, so as 
already to justuy the Saviour's mournful ques- 
tion, “ When I come back, who will there be 
to believe on me?” 

There are many causes for this, bappily 
none of them without remedy 
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‘One 1s that dense, and coarse, and almost 
brutal sgnorance, im which the touing masses 
of the people who have outgrown the Church's, 
grasp—not, we trust, her conscience—are per 
mutted to hve and die of all that touches their 
salvahon, and explains their destiny, lo 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow country 
men Almighty God 1s practically an unknown 
Being except as the substance of a hideous 
oath Jesus Chnst, m His redeemmg love 
and human sympathy, as distant as a fixed 
star 


Then, there 1s another phase of unbelicf, 
which may be smd to spring chiefly from a 
cynical indiference to the whole subject 
Thousands of partially educated men and 
women will not even exert themselves to 
reflect about what they once learned suy 
fictally in their childhood, but which has lost 
all interest for them now. The world to 
come seems a long way off, this world 1s 
close at hand, and absorbing, and filled with 
keen dehghts Here the pursmt of gan, 
there the fever of pleasure, with one 
the slow paralysis of an engrossing indulgence, 
with another the instinchve consciousness 
that on the whole it may be better that there 
should not be another world with its inevit 
able retnbutof, and its awful revelations, 
and its termble partings, and its unspeakable 
remorse, presently settles the already biassed 
judgment into the conviction that there ws 
none, 


People tell us now that one hopeful phe 
nomenon of modern scepticism 1s that its 
disciples are blameless in ther moral con- 
duct, and it may be hopefiil, though I am 
not so sure of it. ‘This I am sure of, that 
human nature in the masses 1s substantially 
the same all down the ages, and that when 
sinful man is forced to hide himself from the 
face of his Maker because he knows he has 
disobeyed Him, it 1s a pleasant and an easy 
delusion to arnve at, that perhaps there 1s 
no Ged, from whom he need be at the pains 
to fice But there 1 yet one cause more, 
the pecuhar growth of the present day, and 
what goes by the new word of agnosticism 
In other words, xt 1s the mental and moral 
condition that watts, and puts off deciding 
about God, and the world to come, and its 
own future, and piefers to keep what 1t calls 
ats Judgment m suspense, and fecls it a kind 
of offence against reason and the results and 
masters of reason, to have an opinion of its 
ong, until they give it leave, and so they 
stand by the bank of the Church's hfe, lanly 
and voluptuously watching 1t flow past them, 
ttle conscious that they themselves are on 
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the bosom of s yet mughter ude Sas 6 
hurrying them to the unveiling geat 
secret, m every breath they draw, and every 
moment they live, and that while they ac 
ready with the least possible amount of evi- 
dence quickly and finally to decide on mun 

dane questions, whych when put into the scale 
with these Divine thmgs are like 2 child’s 
game against the battle that decides an em 
pure, about God, and the soul, and the future, 
and what comes after death, they thmk it no 
Joss, no basencss to say, ‘{ cannot tell ' 

But see what will come of it, All that the 
religion of Chnst his given the would, 1s sull 
giving it, must zo, if faith goes The serene 
and swcet elevation of conduct and Ife thit 
comes from the hope of immontality—that 
must go, and it would be worse than death to 
millions of beautiful hves 

‘The absorbing and regenerating forces 
that flow from the contemplation of Jesus 
Chnst—His hfe, and death, and words, and 
character these will be all dned up, as a 
jiver when it 2 lost in the sands, 
nothing mm its place, 

For these Is of ours, who ruthlessly 
cut down the Lree of Life betore our eyes, 
tell us while they do it, that they know of no 
other to plant inits place Ihat indeed 1s 
not their business, “Your Jesus of Nazareth 
‘was but a beautiful dreamer Get nd of your 
dreams , live at your beat, then face death, 
without hope or fear.” 

And yet two more things must for 
ever—if farth goes. I mean morality and 
benevolence, 

Mind, I do not say that all morality will 
go Society will always have self interest 
enough to know how to protect life and pro 
perty, civilisation of a certain sort in mitenal 
things, perhaps mcreasingly sefined and com- 
plete, will always remain , ny, for generations 
it may rctain the subtle and anextingushable 
aroma of the recollection of Christ but 
punity—you must not eapect to heep that, af 
you from your homes and your hives 
Him whose first great beatitude was pure 
ness of het, whose religion was the first 
among men to declare that the body is the 
temple of God Unchnstanised England 
would soon need % second Juvenal to scanfy 
the world’s conscience with the revelation of 
her guilt 

And philanthopy would perish when there 
was nothing to feed it with Rome, Athens, 
Spat knew nothing of the hospital or the 
workhouse, of kindness to the poor, or pity 
for the pia, To lose faith might, mdeed, 
be to get free from restraints that curb hcense, 
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and from shadows that check levity, and from 
hard Hprapig tre ie to self 
ua the t of a jut nt 

swift to mghteousness. soe 

But you would have i its place—and it 15 
douptful af 1t would be as woth having 
—wives whom you could not trust, children 
whom you would not tra, toil with no Sab. 
bath, poverty with no almsgiving As for 
the Bible—would the starch primers of science 
help the weary to be patient, and the tempted 
to be steadfast ? Partings by the grave wouht 
have no sweet hope of a tearless and sinless 
meeting, an age of reason, certain of its te 
achon in 2 gloomy, and perhaps crucl super 
sttion, would have 11s earest harvest in an 
elysmum of vice 

“When the Son of Man cometh, shall He 
find faith on the earth?” 

Such 1s our pen! from which good Lord 
dehver us * 

‘But what as our safeguard ? 

ust, while we look iound us and discem 


and with the signs of the times, Iet us discard on the 


one hand a shallow optimism that couats all 
to be nght just because we wish it to be, on 
the other hand we will resist the spint of de 
spair as if the Church was on the rocks, and 
diftng up our heads, though sailng over a 
sea white with breakers, be brave and calm, 
for our ship which has weathered many 
storms already shall yet get safe to 
God 18 not asleep, and Christ 1s not dead, 
and the Chumch ts awake, and because she 
1s awake 15 feared, hated, and opposed The 
student of history, as he looks back over the 
long space betwcen the Ascension and to 
day, sees times when there was far more cause 
to fear for trath and godliness even than the 
present, breathes aga, for he 1» inspned by 
a hwng hope But we must each do the 
work given him to do, each be at lus post 
What 15 this work? Fust let us, each of us, 
mote thoroughly master, more mmutely ca- 
more dcvoutly study, moie sincerely 
Jove the great doctrines of our rchgign, never 
treating them as af they were something to be 
ashamed of, unfit for reasoning mcn and this 
supenortme hen not only will om souls 
be more filled with a grateful and absorbing 
impression of their beauty and suitablencss, 
‘but we shall be m a far better position to ex 
plain and matntaw them with others Never 
was there 2 time when it was more necessary 
for every true Christian man to qualify hun- 
self, at least mm hus own famuly and neighbour- 
hood, to be a champion of the hope that 6 
mbm Never was there a tume when there 
was less excuse for either ignorance or help- 
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lessnesa, To our hand, at our very door, 
there are provided for us readable and com 
pact treatisescompiled fiom the latest sources, 
and by very able pens, on the bulwarks of 
our faith, and on the reasonableness as well 
as the drvineness of our region I say, let 
us use them, as those who are summoned to 
fight for God, For it ss areasonable rebyion. 

and if you could sweep it anay with a scorn 

fal phrase to motrow, t would be a far harder 
task for reason to explun its history and its 
results on the bypothesis of its bemg a delu 

sion, than to maintzun it on the theory of its 
being tue* Jf only a hitle of the patience 
and ingenuity, and erudition that are so 
Jnvishly displayed on behalf of the destructrve 
theonsts against our futh could be exercised 
by them on its behalf agunst the unsubstan- 
tial specylations of imperfect observers, rel: 
tion for @hee would have yustice done her, 
and the Cioss would prove a safe resting 
phice for perplexed spwits waiting for more 
hight, but consenting to use the bght they 
have, 


Then let us use and enjoy and deepen our 
fath by shanng it with others, If anywhere 
within the spheie of human lifeno man lr eth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself, it 1s in 
the matter of rehgton. If im any one of our 
possessions selfishness 1s an utterly unreason 
able and monstrous and wicked thing, it 1s 
with the faith of Christ—Chust who has 
redeemed the world, and set the Chuich in 
its midst, to be salt and light to xt, and who 
says to each soul that, conscious of His 
goodness, looks up to Him for orders, 
“Go tell these souls that they arc dear to 
me, for they are bought with my blood.” 
Shall I tell you the secret of a cold, and 
pulseless, and languid, and halting 1¢ligion ? 
Tt 1s uselessness “ Unprofitable servants!” 
You remember what the parable did with 
them, The soul thit cares only for its own 
salvation, and leaves to a smal! handful of 
professional teachers the blessed duty of con- 
essing Christ before men—it may be saved , 
but it will have a poor time of it, and it will 
be saved “‘as by fite.” The bnghtest and 
bravest, and strongest and blessedest souls, 
are those which feel thei religion 2 trust, 
ther fath o profession before many wit 
nesses, their warfare not only fighting for 
themscives, but contending for ther Master , 
thew crown, when it comes to them from 
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the Kig’s hand, sparkling beyond the 
bnghtness of the firmament, with the pre- 
cious salvation of a brother's soul. 
Tn conclusion, this question of Christ's in- 
cludes three thoughts of paramount value, 
One 1s Chiists absence, as umplied in the 
fact of His commng back after having been so 
long awiy. “When the Son of Man cometh,” 
which first of all meant He 1s gomg away. 
In a most real sense Chnst 1s awty No 
one sees or hears Him He docs not inter 
fere m the woild’s affurs, He does not 
assert His hfe, when men deny st, nor vindi 
cate His justice, when they impugn it, He 
docs not protect His disaiples when they are 
persecuted , He does not rout His enemies 
when they are insolent. His kingdom 13 
invisible, and mvisibly admmustered over an 
empire of souls, This 1s why 1t 18 so plaumble 
to deny His eustence altogether, and to 
repeat the cheap scoff we have heard so 
often, that if there was a hving Christ still, the 
Christ we read of in the Gospels, how 1s it 
to be reconciled wath the state of the world 
now? Well, He foresaw it all, and He has 
neither forgotten it nor left it to itself, but He 
mules it by His Spint; He will not over- 
power the free operation of the understand 
ang by supernatural interference, He will 
not check physical discovery to protect the 
weak futh of timd or ignorant followers 
He will suffer Himself to be discovered only 
by the taith of the heart. He, the Son of 
Man, knows what 1s m man, pities rt, bears 
with it, makes the best of it, hopes the best 
for st, and, knowing His purpose, waits For 
He 15 coming biek, Wonderful thought! 
though not more wonderful than the other 
wonderful thimgs of the gospel story Super- 
poe i yet not mote superatural than Hie 
of a virgin, and nsing again from 
the dead , final, for it will be in the end of 
the days, supreme, for it will be the last 
revelation of the glory of God on earth. My 
Drethren, I pray you to take this into your 
inmost heart and soul, and to saturate your 
entire spittual consciousness with the truth 
of xt, and to make it mereasingy at once the 
motive of your life, and the hope of your 
glory, that Christ 1s commg back, coming 
m the clouds, commg with the angels, 
coming to be glorified in His saints, commng 
to judge the world, comung to reveal im 
quity , coming to crown farthiulness, coming 
to mamfest God, and to reign for ever 
and ever. And He is coming to us, to you 
and me. Will He find faith in us? The 
farth that has believed Hie word, trusted 
Hus providence, tasted His love, nsed Fis 
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grace, fmshed Hts work, borne His cross, lives at His feet. Shall I tell you who will 
confessed his name! find heaven most heavenly? Those So 
Shall I tell you whom He will most wel will meet the greatest number of souls shown 
come then? Those who did most to spread the way there. Shall I tell you how you 
His gospel. Shall I tell you who will most may find out if He will then find m you what 
rejoice to see Him then? Those who, with He wil wish to find? Only in one way. 
all humility, but singleness of heart, laid ther Does He find st now? 


HEALTH AT HOME. 
By B W RICHARDSON, MD,E RS. 
PART I. 


“THe old saying, There 1s no place ike 
home,” has a smgulaily happy meaning, 
when 11 18 applied to health and the benefits 
which spring from health that 1s good and 
‘beautifu) We who are engaged im forward 
ing samtary work may labour our hves out, 
and still do httle service, until we can get 
each home, however small it miy be, in 
cluded im the plan of our work. The nver 
of national health must nse from the homes 
of the nahon, Then it will be a great nver 
on which every blessing will be borne 

When I, as a phymcian, enter a house 
where there 1s a contagious disease, my first 
care 15 to look at the sonroomlings ‘What 
ate the customs of the people there? Are they 
wholesome? Are they unwholesome? If the 
answer be, ‘Wholesome and common sense,” 
then I know that the better half of success 
1m the way of treatment and prevention is 
secured If the answer be, “ Unwholesome, 
slovenly, disorderly, careless,” then 1 know 
that all that may be advised for the best will 
be more than half useless, because theie is 
no habit on which any dependence can be 
truthfully placed, and because habit m the 
wrong duection 19 so difheult to move that 
not even the strongest ties of affection arc a 
match for 1t even in times of emergency 

If we could then get wives, mothers, and 
daughters to leam the habitual prachce of all 
that tends to health, we should soon have an 
easy victory, and should ourselves cease to 
be known 2é the pioneers of sanitary work, 
the work itself being a recognised system 
and a recognised necessity to be practised 
by everybody. 

To me it always seems that no point in the 
warfare against disease is anything like 50 
mmportant as that of gettmg the women of 
the household to work heart and soul with 
‘us sanitarians, J am never tred of repeating 
‘this fact, and I never shall be until the fact 
is accomplished. We always look to women 


for the cleanlmess and tidiness of home. We 
say a home 1s miserable if a good wife and 
mother be not at the head of it to direct the 
internal arrangements, We speak of slovenly 
80 much importance do we attach to 
orderly women, twenty times to one more 
frequently than we do of slovenly men. A 
slovenly woman 1s a woman of mark for dis- 
credit, and there can be no doubt that the 
natural excellences of woman m respect to 
order and cleanliness have, without any dis 
tinct system or mode of scientific education, 
saved us often from severe and fatal out- 
breaks of disease In the cholera epidemics 
which I have twice witnessed, and in which 
T have taken visiting charse of affected dis 
tricts, 1 have jound the women by far the 
most useful and practical coadjutors The 
men sat by the fire if they were at home, the 
women truly bestirred themselves, They saw 
that the water intended for drnking purposes 
was boiled before it was used for drmking 
pinposes; they attended to details relating 
to ventilation and general cleansing, thry 
washed the clothing and bedding of the 
affected persons, they attended in the mck 
toms , they prepared the food In a sen- 
tence, they were acting forces for the sup- 
Pression of the epidemucs, and their devotion, 
and I say it faithfully, thew readter and su- 
perior appreciation of detarls, were the great 
saving factors m relation both to preventive 
and curative art, 
bat which we sanitanans want, therefore, 
to see, 18 the scientific education of women 
to prepare them to meet emergencies at 
once, and not only so, but to prevent, by 
forethought and antelligent prevision, the 
necessity for emergencies. We wish them 
to understand the principles which suggest 
the details, mstead of having to lear the 
details in moments of much excitement and 
amucty and dread, when details, however 1m- 
portant they may be, scem new, obacure, m- 
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volved, and all but imposuble, when habits 
high have been zquired have to be gtven up 
ar much modified, and when new habits have 
to be, as it were, ummovised and cnforced 
with regularity at 2 moment's nouce = For it 
is as true as it is simple that good health 15 
after all, and bad health is after all, a matter 
of habit to an extent which few persons in 
the slightest degree acknowlclge or compre~ 
hend 

To the domestx cleanhness which most 
women by habit learn to acquire, it should 
be easy to tack on many of the other forms 
of cleanliness which the physician wishes to 
enforce, but which the gencral public docs 
not altogether or readily recogmise It 1s 
an relation to this farther cleanhness, this 
more than commonplace cleankness—but 
which should be commonplace for all intents 
and puryoses—that 1 wish to draw attention, 
and the attention of the women of the nation 
paiticulazly, m these papers on Health at 
Home. 1? pomse to put forward not one 
suggestion that cannot be cated ont I will 
in these essays— 


Tm gumtion’s ury wing supra,” 


and give nothing more than plain rules for 
plan people of every grade of hfe 


Sunuicut a7 Hox. 


» Whether your home be large 01 small give 
ithght. There 1 no house so likcly to be 
unhealthy as a dark and gloomy house. In 
a dark and gloomy house yon can never sec 
the dirt that pollutes i. Dut accumulates 
on dut, and the miad soon larns to apologise 
for this coudition because the gloom conuals 
it “Itt no credit to be clean in this hole 
ofa place” 1s soon the sort of idca that the 
housewife gets into her mind, the “place 1s 
always dingy, do what you may,” 35 another 
sioar and common idea, and 40 an a dark 
house unwholesome things get stonul avay 
and forgotten, and the air becomes nnpuie, 
and when the air becomes impme the diges- 
tive organs become imperfect im action, and 
soon these 1s some shade of bad health en- 
gendered in those persons who live in that 
dark house. Flowers will not healthily 
‘bloom m a dark house, and flowers arc, as a. 
rule, good indices. We put the flowers in 
our windows that they may see the light. 
Ate not our children worth many flowers? 
They are the choicest of flowers. Then again 
hight 18 necessary m order that the animal 
spints may be kept refreshed and invigorated. 
No one is truly happy who m waking hours 
wxI-5 
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13m a gloomy house or room. The gloom 
of the prson has ever been considered as a 
part of the punishment of the prison, and it 18 
$0. The med is saddened in a home that 1s 
not flushed with hight, and when the mind! 
1s saddened the whole physical powets soon 
suffer, the heart beats languidly, the blood. 
flows slosly, the breathing 1s imperfect, the 
oaidation of the blood 1s reduced, and the 
conditions are lad for the development of 
many wearisome and unnecessay constitu- 
tional failuies and sufferings. 

‘Once again, light, sunlight I mean, 1s of 
itself useful to health sn a direct manner. 
Sunbeht favours nutntion, sunlight far ours 
nervous function , sunlight sustains, chem- 
cally or physically, the healthy state of the 
blood. Children and older persons hwing m 
datkened places become blanch or pale, 
they have none of the ruddy, healthy bloom 
of those who live in ight. We send a cluld 
that has hyed in a dark court in London for 
a few days only ito the sunlight, and how 
marked ss the change, We hardly know the 
face again. 

Tat us beep, then, this word wn our minds, 
light, lyht, hight, swvlight wluch feeds us 
with its mfluence and leaves no potsonous 
‘vapours in its tran. 

fore I leave this subject, I want to say 
8 word about hight in relation to the sick. A. 
few hundred years ago it became a fashion, 
for reasons it 1s very haid to divine, to place 
sick people im dath and closely cutaned 
Dbediooms. ‘Lhe practice to sume extent is 
continued to thy day, When a person goes 
to ber] with sichness it 1s often the fist ing 
to pull down the bbnds of the windows, to 
set up cath blinds, or of there be Venetian 
Diinds to close them. On body and spust 
alike this practice 1 simply permuous. It 
may be well, if light 1s painful to the eyes of 
the sufferer, to shield the eyes fiom the light, 
oreven shut the hyht of them altogether, 
but for the sake of this to shut it out of all 
the 100m, to cut off wholesale ity precious 
influence, to make the sich room a dark cell 
1m which all kinds of smpunties may be con- 
cealed day after day, 1 an offence to nature 
which she ever rebukes in the stcrncst man- 
ner. 

‘This remark presses with special force in 
cases where epidemic and contagious diseases 
are the affections from which tht sufferers are 
saffermngs for thesc affections, as they live on 

ness, require for their suppression 
the broadest ight of day. Moreover, I once 
found by expenment that ccrtam ‘organic 
poisons, snclogous to the poisons wiuch 
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propagate these diseases, are rendered noc 
uous by exposure to light Thus, m evay 
point of view, light stands forward as the 
agent of heuth In sickness and im health, 
1m hfancy, youth, middle age, old age, m all 
seasons, tor the benefit of the mind and for 
the welluc of the body, sunhght 1 a beater 
and sustaner of health 

To secure the entrance of sunlhght, every 
house should have a plentiful supply of large 
windows, and not an opportunity of any hind 
should be jost to let in light to every room 
It ts very easy to exclude light when it 1s too 
bright at very hard to let itan when 
bad building i 1s systematically excluded 
Lately, by an architectural perversity which 
35 simply astounding, ithas become a fashion 
to bund houses hke those which were built 
fo. our ancestors about two centuries ago, 
and which are called Queen Anne houses or 
mansions Small windows, small panes, over 
hanging window brows, sharp long roofs en- 
closing attics with simull windows these are 
the residences to which I refer, dull, red, dark, 
and gloomy. 1am told that their eacellence 
hes in their arustic beauty, to whtch many 
advantages that we sanilarian artists wish for 
must necessatily be sacuficed. J would be 
the list to oppose either the cultivation of 
art an des gn on of ait m sppheation, and I 
do nut for one moment believe that such 
Opposition 15 necessary. But these beetle 
browed mansions are not so beautiful as 
health, and never can be, I am bound to 
Protest against them on many sanitary 
grounds, and on none so much as on their 
roterfircnce with the work of the sun. They 
produce shade, and those who lve in them 
live in shadow. 

In many residences where there 1s plenty 
of window space there is much neglect an 
keeping the windows clean. Windows should 
‘be cleaned once a week at least, and a great 
desideratum is to bring into general use a sim- 
ple mechanical conuuivance by which the win- 
dow sashes can be easily removed and turned 
into the room, so as to enable the cleaning to 
take place without the perilous process of 
standing outside on the window-sill_ Amongst 
the poor who cannot afford to have a pio- 
fessed window-ieaner the windows olten 
become quite obscured, because the women 
of the household cannot get at them, as they 
say, on both sides, and the men ate not at 
home in the day tu give them assistance 
Baker's new ventilating »indow promises to 
answer best for the object here stated. The 
sashes of this window hang on centres instead 
of shding up and down. When they are 
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closed the sashes fit neatly and exclude 
draughts and wct effectually , and when they 
are opened they can be set at any required 
angle to admit ar The greatest advantage 
of all 1s that each window sash can be turned 
ose, 50 that it may be claned with equal 
facility on tts inside and outside surfaces 
without exposing the cleane: to the nsk of 
standing outside at any slage of the cleanng 
process 

The introduction of daylight reflectors has 
been, 1n late years, a very great and usefut 
advance. The daik basements of town 


by houses can be so often completely hghted by 


these 1eflectois, that I wonder they are not 
unuversally demanded in places where their 
action 1s effective. The bght they afford 15 
steady, often actually bnght, and always 
pure, 


Surte at How, 


Ihave been speaking about sunlight, and 
am ted hy this to refer to another and alhed 
topic, I mean mght and hours of sleep If 
it be good to make all posstble use of sunhght, 
ity cyually good to make as little use as 
possible ot axtificiat Inght. Artificial lights, 
so far, have been sources of waste, not only 
of the matenal out of which they are made, 
‘but of the air on which they burn In the 
aar of the closed room the present commonly 
used lamps, candles, and gaslights, rob the 
air of a put of ats vital constituent, and 
supply in retuin products which ae really 
anyuuous to hfe, Gaslight 15 in this respect 
most hurtful, but the others ae bad when 
they are long hept buining in one confined 
space Lhe fewer hours after derk that arc 
Spent in artificial hght the better, and this 
suggests, of itself, that within teasonable 
limits the soouer we go to rest after dark the 
Detter, We require in the cold season of 
winter, when the nights are long, much more 
of sleep than we do in the summer. On the 
longest day m the year, seven hours of sleep 
as sufhcient for most men and women who ate 
an the prime of life. On the shortest day, nine 
houis of sleepis not overmuch, and for those 
who are weakly, ten or even twelve hours may 
be taken with real advantsge. In winter, 
children should always have ten to twelve 
hours of sleep. It1s not idleness to mdulge to 
that extent, but an actual saving, a storing 
up of invigorated existence for the future. 
Such rest can only be obtained by Song to 
bed very eatly, say at halfpast eight o'clock 
or mine, 

Its wrong ss ever it can be that our 
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legislators should often be sttting up, as we 
know they do, times after times, m the dead 
of might, trying agaist hfe to lemslate for 
hfe. It 18 most foohsh that pubhe wnteis, 
who hold so many responsibilities in their 
hands, should be called upon tu exercise their 
craft at @ time when all their natuie 18 calling 
out to them—rest, rest, rest! Itis said Jam 
foolish for declaring these things. Is it so? 
Tam standmg by Nature, speaking under her 
direction, and, without a thought of dog- 
matism, I am driven to ash May it not be 
the world that 1s foolish —the world, I mean, 
of fashion and habit, which could, af 1t would, 
change the present systems as casily as it 
criticizes the view that it ought to make the 
change. Anyway, this I know, and itis the 
truth I would here express, that in every man, 
woman, and child there 1s, at or abqut the 
early trme I have named, a persistent period- 
ical desire for sleep, which steals on deter- 
munately, which, taken at the flood, leads to 
@ good sound night's rest, and which resisted 
never duly returns, but 1s replaced by a sur- 
1eputous sleep, broken by wearmg dreams, 
restless limbs, and but partial restoration of 
vital power. I have said before, make she 
sun your felow-workman. 1 repeat the saying 
now Ido not say, go to bed at all seasons 
mith the sun and nse with it, because in this 
climate that would not be, at all seasons, 
possible, but I say, as a genetal principle, as 
closely as you can, make the sun your fellow- 
worknian ; follow him, as soon as you are 
able, to rest, and do not let him stae at you 
in bed many hours after he has commenced 
his daily course. ‘Teach your children, more- 
over, this same lesson, and the practice of it, 
whereupon there will be, in a generation or 
two, even in this land of fogs and dulness 
a race of children of the sun, who will stand, 
im matter of health, a head and shoulders 
above the children of the present genera- 
thon. 


Bxprooms aND Beps. 


From the subject of sleep I am led by as 
easy and natural a transition to the subject 
of bedrooms and beds, as I was before led 
from the subject of light to the subject of 
sleep. But perhaps some one will say, Why, 
m speaking of a home and fireside topica, 
should you begin with bedrooms? Thele 15 
the drawing-room, surely, first to be thought 
of; that room in which the company gathers 
when company comes together, that room 
‘n which the lady of the house takes the 
most pride, shows the most taste, feels most _ 
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athome. There 1s also the dmg room, or 
sitting-room, or breakfast-room, or stuily 
Again, there 1s the kitchen—of all 100ms, 
surely, the most unportant in evely sanitary 
potnt of view > 

We will enter all these rooms im good 
time, but let us go into the bedroom first, 
and get that in order, because, atter all, 1t 1s 
really the most important room in the house, 
by far and far again. 1 know 11 1s rot com- 
monly thought to be so I am quite anare 
from my daily observations, for over thirty 
years, that this 1s one of the least popular 
notions about bedrooms. I often think, as 1 
wend my wry up ever so many different kinds 
of stairs daily, that a doctors usual journey 
would be something hhe that on a tread- 
wheel, were it not for the fact that there 1s 
always some new ending to his ascents, and 
that on his aussion of freedom and useful- 
ness he 15 carrying the blessings of the 
services his brethren are giving ty him, for 
dispensation, into the sanctuanes of sorrow, 
But one fact would hghten my heart very 
much mote, 1 mean the fact, if it were as 
fully as st were easily realisable, that I should. 
always find the bedrooms in sickness or mn 
health befitting their office and the purpose 
to which they are assigned. 

Asa rule I regret to record that from want 
of appreciation of what 1s most healthy, in 
opposition to a keen appreciation of what 1s 
most fashionable, the room 15 too often 
the part of the house that 1s least considered, 
‘It may be m any part of the house. ‘There 
18 no room too much out of the way or too 
Aittle cared for that may not be a bedivom. 
“ Thus 1s only a bedroom,” 1s the commonest 
observation of the xoman who 15 deputed to 
show you over an empty house that stands 
to be let. “ We can turn the dressing room 
imto a bedroom whenever we like,” 1s not 
unfrequently a housewife’s, and even 2 good 
housewsfe’s, expression,“ Give me a shake- 
down somewhere,” 1s the request of the un- 
expected traveller or visitor who wants to 
stay with you all mght. ‘“ Anywhere will do, 
so Jong as it 18 a bed.” “ ‘This is only an 
attic; but 1t is large enough for one seivant, 
you know, and two have slept in it many a 
tume before now.” ‘These are the hind of 
ordinary terms that are applied to bedrooms 
as apologies for something that 1 confessedly 
but observedly wrong about them. ‘Lhe 
language itself implies error, but st 1s far 
from expressing the whole of the error that 
really exists, 

When we enter the bedroom we too often 
find st, though st may be a good-sued room, 
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altogether unsuited as a sleeping apartment. 
It may be situated erthe: at the back or the 
front of the house, it may or may not have 
a fireplace, and 1f it should have 1 ficplice 
the register may or may not lx open. The 
windows may be large or small, according 
to mere caprice of the builder, or of accident, 
or of necessity , and whether the window will 
open or shut fiom the top or the bottom 
sash, or irom both, 1s a matter of smallest 
consequence, As 7 rule the bedroom windows 
that have a double sish open only from the 
bottom, and it 1s the most usual occurrence 
to find the sash lines out of gear altogether, 
or the frames m a bad state, so that the 
sash has to he supported with cae, or 
“humoured,” whenever st has to be opened 
or closed. Then to the window, that the 
roo1a may look snag and comfortable, must 
‘be mush blinds (half binds), roller blinds, 
and very often heavy curtains, When the 
window 1s opened the roller blind blows out 
Aske the sail of a boat, or blows in, at the nsk 
of knocking down the looking glass. Some- 
times Venetian blinds, which are never in 
order for two months together, take the 
place of roller blinds, and it becomes quite 
an art to manage the laths, though these 
blinds aie on the whole the best. Then the 
walls of bedrooms aie m most instances 
covered with papcr, and of all rooms in 
the house they are least frequently ed 
“The lower rooms inust be papered, they look 
sq very dirty, the bedrooms are dingy, but 
they may stand over another yea, nobouy 
sees them,” To carry out further the idea 
of snugness, the bedrooms are at 
may be over thei whole surface night up to 
the walls of the rooms, and the carpet 13 
nailed down, so that it may be swept without 
‘being dragged out of its place. 

‘Agatn, the bedroom 18 too often made a 
hind of half lumbe:-room—a piace m which 
things that have to be concealed are carefully 
stowed away. “Under the bed” as a con- 
venient Inding place, It 18 the fact, that 
once in a public institution for the ack which 
inspected there eassted an arrangcinent by 
which each new patient who came in to 
cured had his evcry-day clothes, after they were 
taken off his body, put mato a mickety old box 
and pushed under his bed, to xemam there until 
he was able to put them on again when he 
“‘Teft the house,” or until he died, if his dis- 
ease ended fatally, and hus relatives claumed 
them. I found eighteen of these boxes of 
thes secreted systematically under eighteen 
beds im one insalnbrnous s1ck-room, or ward, 
of this estabhshment. In pivate houses this 
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same plan of stowing away old clothes, old 
boots and shoes and the like, 1s too frequently 
put m practice 

Tnotice once agun that the occurrence of 
damp or wet in the ceilings and walls of a bed- 
Toom is much more readily tolerated than at 
ws elsewhere Ifa pipe bursts and the draw- 
inzroom or dinmg-oom ceiling 15 covered 
with a duh patch, ever so small, that must 
be at once attended to, 1t looks so very bad. 
But a puch of similar character, though it 
look hike a map of the United Kmgdom, wth 
the Suiits of Dover and the coast of Fiance 
@8 an opposing outhne, may remain on the 
cciling of the bedroom until it dries, and then, 
being dry, may still rerain, because ifthe water 
should come im agam the condition will be 
as bad as ever. 

I will say no more about bedrooms to 
their disparagement. Lhe errors I have 
pointed out when they are present aie un 
pardonable m s¢gard to the healths of those 
who permit them, and inasmuch as the health 
of these 15 of far greater moment than ther 

juanmmity of sentiment, I must run the rsh 

dhsturbing the temper that I may assist 
the health I feel the less compuncuion 
on this head because what I am about to 
propose 1n the way of remedy means nothing 

it economy of reconstruchon along the 
whole bne Iwill tender mm a few rules what 
aie the essentials of a healthy bedroom, 11 
they cannot all be cared out in every case, 
many of them can be without any scnous 
difheulty 

‘The reason why I give these rules i re- 
spect to bedroom» the first place mm domestic 
sanitation 18 obvious enough, if but a few 
moments’ consideration be given to the 1n- 
portance of the bedroom as a centre of the 
household. In this room, if a due proportion 
of sicep be taken, the third part of all the 
Ife 1 passed, thirty years out of a life that 
reaches to am age of mmety In what other 
room in the house 1s so such of the hfe 
passcd without ? In the sattingicoms 
we move ahout, we have the doors frequently 
open, and m numerous ways we change the 
au, and change our own relations to it. In 
the bedroom we are shut up closely, we are 
unconscious of what as gomg on silently 
around us, If the air becomes close we do 
not notice it, and it may become positively 
poisonous without our knowledge Moreover, 
daring sleep we are most susceptible to mn- 
fluences which act detrmentally upon us. 
We are bicathmg slowly, and we arc not 
casting off, or ehmmahng, freely the products 
of animal combustion. 
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‘The bedroom should, by preference, have 
its window either on the southern side of the 
house, the south eastern, o1 the south western. 
Of the three postions, the bedroom that has 
8 south-western view 1s the most fortunite in 
our country. The winds from the south- 
west are the most frequent, and so the room 
can be most frequently ventilated by them, 
from the open window, dunng the day 
These winds, moreover, are soft winds, and 
compare favourably with the eastern winds, 
from which 3t 3s always good to be protected 
as much a posible ‘The bedroom having 
a south westem aspect guts the longest share 
of light durmg the day The early m¢ 
light soon feeds xt with a subdued and agree 
eble hght, and in the evening it gets the later 
Tays, almost the last rays of the life giving 
sun. 


ie 


‘The bedroom should in all cases be shut 
off from the house dutmg the time it 15 occu 
pied, so that the cmanations from the rooms 
may notenterintoit It should be ventilated, 
I mean, independently. In our present 
houses the bedrooms are actually the traps, or 
belt jars, into which, im too miny crises, the 
ar of the lowe: rooms, charged with the 
Breencs Ol vaporous products made dung 

¢ day, are lad up In these anstanees the 
occupants retire to slLep in an atmosphere of 
their own emanations, to say nothing of what 
comes fiom the kitchen, from gas, and from 
other sources of mmpnrity, It 1s most easy 
to ventilate the bedroom independently 
Nothing more 1s wanted than to remove one 
or two bricks in the outer will beneath the 
floonng, and to carry up a wooden tube four 
anches squire for a room: of very moderate 
size—say eighteen feet long, fourteen wide, 
and twelve bigh—into the room fiom that 
opening. This tube should ascend into the 
100m six to eight feet It may be covered at 
the top with a layer of gauze or muslim if the 
current of air 1s too strong. The tube should 
be sx feet from the The bed may be 
protected from a draught by a hght curtain 
‘or screen placed between it and the tube. 

In some houses it 13 not difficult to bnng 
afourinch wooden tube through the whole 
length of a partition fiom the top to the 
bottom floor of a house, and to let 2 supply 
of air enter that tube at the upper part, and 
distribute air to every room that hies in its 
course, 
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On msg in the morning the bedroom 
windows should be opened at the top and 
bottom equally, and, except when the weather 
33 very wet, they should remain open until 
the sun begins to go down. It1s a bad prac 
tice to leave the windows open late in the day, 
and this espectally in the winter. The ar 
becomes chaiged with damp, and a damp ar 
1s 1eally as dangerous, if not more dangerous, 
thin a close air. Lo sleep in damp air is 
quite as bad as to sleep in damp sheets, and 
18 a Most common cause of rheumatsm, 
newalgia, and chronic cold orcatarrh When 
the windows of the bedroom are closed the 
door ought also to be closed, and the entrance 
of ur mto the room be allowed to take place 
only through the commumecaton with the 
extermil air 

‘While provision 1s made for the entrance 
of arr, an equal provision should also be made 
for the escape of ar ‘This 35 best effected 
by an opening m the chimney shift near to 
the ceiling where there 1s, as there ought 
always to be, a fireplace and shaft. Ihe 
opening for the exit of air up the shaft miy 
be protected by an Armott's valve 

he late Dr Chowne invented a process 
of cat ventilation which answers well for 
and to which he give the name 
of “syphon ventilation” ‘The name was 
vely unfortunate, because there 1s no syphon 
poo i it, and owing to this the plw re- 
cesved very severe handling by the Inte Dr 
Neil Amott Lhe plan neverthelcss 15 very 
good and cleinly, and when fiom an Arnott 
valve smoke and dust issue, as they often will 
an rooms plced at the upper part of a house, 
the Chownc tube 1s excellent. A three ot 
four inch piece of stove piping 18 let into the 
wall from the ceilmg down to the mantel 
picce Near the ceiling the tube opens into the 
100m At the mantel shelf the tube 1s made to 
tutn at a right angle into the chimney Atall 
times there 15 a current of aur down thi» tube 
into the chimney, and when there 1s a fire nm 
the grate the ext current 1s cvtremely sharp 
and effective, while there 1s always freedom 
from soot and smoke mn the room, an ad- 
yantige which recompenses for the extrt 
jiction and resistance caused by the tube 
Chowne'’s plans so effective and srmple that I 
have often brought it temporarily snto action 
m closed rooms by sumply turning 1 piece of 
slove pipmg into a chimney at the fire place, 
and running 2 straight piece of tubing from 
the clbow up fo near culling, and tem- 
poranly fixing it agamet the wall. 

‘When ext ventilation cannot be camed 

out by 2 chimney shaft owing to the circum- 
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stance that there 3s no fireplace or shrft, tt 1s 
next best to carry 1t out into the staucise by 
a diphrigm opening made over the door of 
the room An opening twelve inches long and 
four inchts wide 14 made vertically through 
the wall, m the space over the door Into 
this opening ts placed a metal fiame as wide 
as the thickness of the wail, with a partinon 
or diaphragm of thin metal planted vertically 
an the centre ofat. When this metal frame 1s 
fixed in the wall a current of atr will be found 
to pass, after tne room 1s closed, mto the 
room on onc side the diaphragm, and out of 
the room on the other side This secures an 
outer current, which 38 better by far than none 
at all, but it also admits a current into the 
room from the house, which to a certain ex 
tent 18 objectionable. 

Tt has been recommended by some sam 
tanans to ventilate the bedroom from the 
mndow by the plan of costless venulation of 
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Dr Peter Hinches Bird In this phn the 
lower sash of the window 1s rased a few 
inches, the space between the window and 
the window sill being filled up by a solid 
pssz of wood A space 1s in this way left 
the two sashes up which flows a 
constant current of air I have ted this 
method, and I have modified it by letuing the 
uppersash down, and filling up the space be- 
tween it and the top part of the window 
fiame with board, which 1s, I thmh, the bette: 
arrangement, and for staircases I do not 
think anything 1s 80 good But m bediooms, 
the windows of which are opened and closed 
so frequently, and which have blinds, the plan 
does not answer so well as the tube of which 
I have spoken. here are more frequent 
draughts from the madow, and not, I think, 
so regular 2 supply of air 
In my next paper I shall continue the 
rules relating to the bedroom, 


A GOOD OLD MAN. 


*Chuldren, oll ‘th umd Th cheerful and 
Arca pop bi hace God ety dayn Like of Pract Monet trad 


“THE: ol man sate bende the fire, 
‘Hus yews fourscore and two, 
‘His Jocks were thin and wintry-white, 
But hus eyos were bught and blue 


Hiu children’s children round hun stood, 
His face with joy dad shine , 

And he called for & glass, and placed on the board 
‘A pint of the ruby wine 


And he anid, “Now ht to me, brave boys 
T've lived a hfe, thank God ' 

Holl of bught hours and happy days, 
And soon beneath the sod 


“Your hends must lay my head This glass 
7 6il with thanks to Him 

‘Who made my cup through fourscore yeas 
‘Wah joy to overbrim 


dook some of Hhis wae for I bare 
ndon 1879 38 


“There might be clouds, but they have pussed , 
For thi I surely knew— 

Behind the clouds there dwelt a sun 
‘And a dome of glouons bine 


“There might be frets, but not with me 
‘Might fiet and murmor dwell, 

For God I knew, was judge of all, 
‘And still He yadgeth well 


+ ‘Then fill the spat, ling glans, brave boys, 
And quaff the wine with me, 

His gift whence flows to men all light 
‘And love and Inberty! 


“And keep a stout heart 1n your breast, 
‘And trast mn God, brave boys, 

And march nght forward without fear, 
And evermore reyorce. 


“ And when you lay my head, brave boys, 
‘Beneath the cool green sod, 

‘Remember how I walked in strength 
‘And joy before my God * 


JOHN STUART BLACKIZ, 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GOSPEL. 


WEEN we speak of anything which we 

cannot explaim we call st mysterious 
Many things m nature are mystenes. Ina 
sense the whole world and all connected with 
wt, as life, death, buth, growth, and decay, 


however common and familiar they may be, 
is amystery. There 1s no subject we can ex- 
hhaust, no matter we can fully explam, every- 
thing has a deyond It 1s allied to something 
else, and that to another branching out mto 
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the mfimte If st 1s so m nature, we may ex- 
pect the same in the gospel The subject 
1s God, man, and redemption Though the 
gospel be a revelation, and on one side com- 
prehenuible, yet the more we study it, the 
deeper we go, the more we cry out, “Ob, the 
depth!" Everywhere there is 2 
of mystery Infintty meets us on every mde 
Even time itself, which seems so defimte, 
mi os mio eternity. 

en theolograns speak of the mysteries 
of Chnstianity they mean doctrines or dog- 
mas hard or smposstble to be undeistood, 
but in this sense the word mystery does not 
seem to be once used in the New Testament, 
Another common use of the word 1s to ap 
ply it to the Chnstran Sacraments In the 
English service the bread and wine repre- 
senting the body and blood of Chnist are 
called “these holy mysteres” In the 
Eastern Charch the Seven Sacramentsare the 
Seven Mystenes. But this use of the word 
18 algo without any authonty from the New 
Testament Like the word sacrament itself 
itis purely Pagan, and the idea is denved 
from the mysteries of the old Pagan re 
hgions, Mystery im the New Testament means 
something once indden but now revealed, un 
known to some but known to others, and which 
might be known to all Christ speaks of its 
bemg given to His disciples to know the 
mystenes of the kingdom, while to others 
ihey were icpresented by bles In the 
Lpistle to the Ephesians St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery being made known to him, and 
of his hnowledge of the mystery of Christ, 
and the thing called 4 mystery 1n this case 1 
not anything dark or difficult to be under 
stood, but only something unknown untl it 
was revealed It was simply the calling of 
the Gentiles, and he asks the kpbesuns to 
pray for him that utterance nught be given 
to him that he might make known to others 
the myste1y of the gospel. In the Epistle 
to the Romans, St Paul says that he did not 
with them to be ignorant of this mystery, 
which he describes as revealed to him. lo 
limothy he wrote that without controversy 
the mystery of godlmess was gm‘, but 20 
far was he from meaning by mystery any 
abstruse doctzine or dogma, that he 
the mystery of faith as consisting of ty 
revealed concerning the manifestation of 
God m the flesh. The mystery of the faith 
18 identical with the revelation of the gospel. 
It was once a mystery, but now the mystery 
ws unveled. It was Ind for ages, but re 
vealed to Chnst’s disciples, and the apostles 
were to publish it to the world, 
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St Prul always used the strongest language 
when he descnbed the actual state of the 
heathen. They were not merely strangers 
from the commonwealth of Israel, but 
were without God in the world, and by 
nature childien of wrath He did not mean 
that they were born reprobates, or that even 
mm a state of nature they were of necessity 
depraved, but that by long continuance in 
eml they had come to the very worst. In 
respect of mete morality the gospel was x 
mystery to the Gentiles They had been so 
long 1m darkness that they could not look 
upon the light. Holiness as revealed in the 
gospel was unknown to them. They were 50 
immersed in the pleasures of sense that they 
could not understand spintual yoys They 
were dead in trespasses and sins, dead to 
righteousness: 

‘The character of God as revealed m the 
gospel was mystery to the Gentiles Once 
they knew God, but they did not Wagierce- 
tan the knowledge of Hun in their ?ininds 
‘They changed the glory of the incorruphble 
God into the smage of corrupuble man, 


and of birds and ing things and four- 
footed beasts This lapse ito the rt 
idolatry was not 


onginally through want of 
light, but the result of ther evil lives, They 
had so long dehghted in sin that they became 
vain in their unagmations, and thei foohsh 
hearts were darkened God as manifested 
toieason, God as revealed to the pure tm heart, 
God as the eternal, the infinite, the abso- 
Iutely righteous, was not the object of thew 
norship, but gods with human passions, gods 
conupt lke themselves, of immoral lives and 
served with impure mites, 

To the Gentiles the greatest gospel mys 
tery was the revelation of God in Christ As 
they knew nothing of a perfect God, so had 
they lost the idea of a perfect man. But 
though the idea was obliterated, the capacity 
for it was not gone Plato had spoken of a 
perfectly just man, but such a character was 
80 opposite to that of the society in which 
he hved that.f, he said, this just man were to 
anse he would be scourged, racked, and 
crucified, When the perfection of man, as 
realised in Christ, 13 set before the minds of 
men, their first feeling 1s the impossibility 
of their ever reaching it. The bnghter the 
light shines, the more a man secs the dark- 
ness m which he 1s mvolved When the soul 
‘becomes really conscious of its defilement it 
1s overwhelmed with remorse and despair, 
The more a man knows of the perfecuon 
which God’s law requires, the more he cries 
out, “Oh, wretched man that Iam, who shall 






SARAH DE BERENGER. 
By JEAN INGELOW 
CHAPTCR IV 


REAT schemes may be reasoned 
out, and great sacrifices already 
made 1n thought while leaning her face 
on her hand, a heartsick woman sits 
brooding, with her feet on the fender. 
UVzssah Dili's wife had tued hard to 
forgive him, and, while at perce in 
present frecdomy had persuaded herself 
that she need not tremble, thinking 
of the day that would bing hei into 
ius prescnce and under ius dommon 


again 
Uzsiah Dill’s wife now gave him up 
for good and all She suffered an so 
domg from no sense of wrong, any 
more than of unkmndness, towards hm. 
Clearly he did not want her, and he 
had sinned against her in that one only 
way which made her, by all law, divine 
and human, free to depart and be 
Joosed from him for ever. 
But then she wanted to save her 
cuidren, not only from the disadvan- 
Parr tage and disgrace of knowing that they 
bad a convict for their father, but from 
that acquaintance with wickedness, evil liv- self--the costly and consoling frit of her 
ing, and shame that they could not escape great mistake? For their sake, im spite of 
af she went ito Court #0 soon as he was the sorrow and fear it had brought her, she 
fice, and laid all her wrongs open m order always found st impossible to wish the past 
to obtam a divorce undone, 
How could she save these that were her if she was, indeed, never to retneve the 
all sthese, so much dearer to ber than her- mustake, could she not still so act as to take 
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all its weight upon herself? She longed, as 
true love must, to shield her children from 
the cruel robbery of affechon that she had 
Pptoved—fiom exposure to contammating ex 
amples, from want and blame, 

‘To this end, she effaced herself utterly, and 
left her name behind her. When she was 
again seen by one who knew her, she showed 
herself that she might learn how to deprive 
the vicious father of his children, to sccure 
which she was willing to rob herself of them 
also, 

‘At first, restless and wretched, she could 
not mature her plan, but journeyed from one 
hittle seaside place to another, never calling 
herself by her husband’s name, but using 
any other, indifferently, that came into her 
head 


Mr, Bartlett, durmg those three or four 
months, he wd frequently from Hannah Dill, 
and forwaided money to her as she required 
it Before he got rid of the whinmg old 
mother in law, and the helpless young girl, 
he had wished many tumes that he had never 
taught her to 1un away 

And then there was a drunken father in 
law, who tormented him for more monev, 
and said at was on his conscience that 
Hannah ought to be advertised for, and 
made to come back to her own husband’s 
relations, that were so willing to look after 
her and the children 

Mr Butlett said they might adveitise if 
they liked, aul make her come back if they 
could He added, in such a convincing way, 
that he did not care what they did, that in 
the en! they beheved him, and gave bim up, 
a the “wrong-headedest” and “hard heatt 
cdest” gentleman they had ever met with 
They then departed 

At last, but not for some time after this, 
‘Mrs Dill appeased one morning at Mr Bart 
lett's ofticc, sent up a note, and was straight- 
‘way admitted to an interview, 

At was evident that she had gone through 
great trouble , her eyes were hollow, and her 
features thm Her children had both been 
ull, she told him, but she acknowledged no 
thing else affiictive, and after a few common- 


wi 
“T came to ask your opinion, sr, about 
some things I don’t fairly understand.” 
“Well, Mrs Dull, I am at your service” 
“J wish sit, to know how people came 
first by ther surnames, I have made out, 
dy a Look of history, that we did not always 
have such,’ 
“ Certamly not.” 


Pisces of condolence from him, she broke in more. 
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“People took them, I fare to think, : 
for convemence ” 

“ Qinte true” 

He then went over famuliar ground wi¥ 
her—descnbed how some names grew out of' 
the trades of those first called by them, others ! 
came from the father’s Chnstian name, others, 
again, from localities. 

“But you do not need that I should tell 
you this,” he broke off to say, “you have 
studied the subyect I find ” 

“Yes, sur,” she answered, “Then whit 
they took for convemence, I should say they 
may change for convemence ” 

“They very commonly do—for the sake of 
some property, for instance, left on that con- 
ditton.” 

“T know it, ar. Well, it would hurt my 
conscience to livein ale, If I call mynlf 
by another name than poor Dill’s, do The? 
Mayn’t I take a name for myself, as my fore- 
ancestors did?’ 

“That depends, should say, paitly on 
the motive If you meant, by such an act, 
to ped tn husband fiom clamung you 
and his children when he gets free, and also 
to keep fiom hrm, if you can, the money that 
you have inherited, and to whtch he will have 
2 Clear nght-—” 

Mis Dill’s silence appeared to show thit 
she did so intend 

“Tt would be evely way wiong,” he pie- 


sently added “It would deprive him of bis 
wife, while, being unabie to prove your death, 
he could not mary again” 


“No, but tha, would be no worse for him 
than for me I could never many again, 
eather,” 


“You propose to mterfere with your hus- 
band’s clear legal nghts” 

“$u, sit!” she mterrupted. “Of course 
aman must be expected to take the man’s 
side, Idon'tresent that, so1tas,and always 
‘will be, just as sure as that a woman will tahe 
against a woman ut if he has behaved to 
me 50 bad and 40 base, that no law«—not 
God’s, nor even man’s—would give me bach 

” 


“Mrs. Dill, you must tell me something 
7 


Mrs Dill cid tell more For the first and 
last terme she unfolded her many wrongs, and 
told all Thus was not a common case, and 
the husband had not cared io conceal either 
hus unfathfulness of lus cruclty She ended, 
with many hevt stek tears, “1 never will hve 
with him again, He may claim me, but he 
shall never me, Rather than that, 11 
spend every siulling of my money to get itce.” 
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Jow money’ thought Mr Bartlett) “I 
tust and will save Ins children and mine. 
nd that’s why I want to have another name, 
r, and you, having treated me almost as if 
was a fnend——” 

“You want a fnend’s opmon 2” 

J want to know, first, if I can be punished 

for domg 1?” 

“Why, my good soman, of course not, 
tnlas you are found out” 

“And would you tell me, as 2 fnend, am 
Lhving m a he? Is it a moral wrong to 
taken new name?” 

“T answer, as a fnend, decidedly not But 
it 1s a great risk, for your husband will be 
able to get your money, though it will prevent 
im from getting you.” 

“Yes , I've been to Mr. Gordon, and hr 
said 80” ea . 

“The money 1s, 10 }, Dow lying in my 

nds The executor did wish to sell 
property, and at 2s to be reinvested ” 

“You will not let me bave even half of 


20 snerily atloved—hid out, 1 mean, in 
Buc] sad 1y,%8 aftaid, and 8 og ne 


BG? 
a “No, because you cannot give me a receipt 
{ '@ that would not still leave me bable to have 
your husband come upon me, Mi Gordon 
© cannot give it to you exther.” 
“No, sir, Mr. Gordon was saying, though, 
*at the money might be invested in a wiy 
sending hop ? 

“Wt Burtletf* here looked steadily ito Han 
nah Dil’s cleus honest cyes. “T ball ca 
rected this, "he athourht. “Well, Mis. Dill? 

He saxl, if 2 Could keep a shop——” 

“Yes, if you ould keep a shop?” ~ 
noney, Dull nouk! be $0 angry.” 

‘Tt was to be EfT*unr your own—] 
fean your husband's name?” 

“T never inentioned to him 
vy anothe: ” 

“Humph '* 

‘He sud my husband could not object 


Or come on you or him afterwards, even rf he had been 


as that soft and that s! 
about going harily to be trusted with 
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beheve I should change mine under hhe cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Ob, thank you, sir, for saying t; now, 
indeed, I fare to see 1t cannot be wrong” 

“ But you must remember, Mrs. ——" He 
prused half an snstant, wondering what name 
she would take, 

“Sir, my name is Snarth,” she exclammed, 
So qmck to take the advice she had longed 
for, so afraid come one should enter and hear 
her old name. 

A clerk at that mstant did enter 

“Bat you must remember, Mrs. Snuth,"” 
he rephed, slowly and steadily, then panscd 
to receive and return a message, and when 
his clerk had shut the door, went on, “You 
must remember, Mrs Snuth, that you have 
many years yet of freedom before your hus- 
band ean come and take the income” 

“ But I have to hide all from his children, 


the and I want to begin from the first” 


“Then begin by taking leave of me.” 

“Sir, sir, J mean to doit, though 
been the best and hindest fiend 1 
for a long tune” 

He then eaplaned to her how she could 
receive her mcome at a distance fiom the 
place where she hved 

She went away, and the next afternoon 
Mr. Gordon desired to speak with him. 

(“Oh, my prophetic soul!) “Wall, show 
him up,” said Mr, Bartlett 

‘Mr. Gordon eaplained that he had come 
sont Mn, Dill’s aur. rhe a 

ae aDsad a eo tale “dha, with 
“She 1s gone back to the seaside, 2% Sher 


have 
ve had 


fifty pounds in her pocket as I dew for S7-Gu+ 


* You seem to have had some conversatioif'e 


sith her, Mii Gordon” 


“Wall, 1 bave, sitg, But Goodnch’s mece 
‘atiornard, that she’s 
her own interest” 


‘Mr Bartlett repeated to the executor that 


he had better “look out.” 


‘The other replicd that he had looked out, 


looking out for some time, and 


ny money was lost, on the other hand, I as to the matter of the reinvestment, he had 


aught make money by trade, 
ould not belong to Dill?” 
© What did you answer?” 
“T did not take to the nohon, 
unking about changiog my name.” 
ate Gua was a ‘Well, now, as regauds 
rdon’s remarks, tell him from 
othe a aires look out 7 = 
jut I did say ¢f i 
ac y that I was afraid to keep a 
“No matter, tell bum I say he had better 
took out. But as to changing your name, I 


and that surely 2 creat wish to spend a poitron of the mone} 


re es, the goodwill of a business that he 


and I was atone to retrre— a fiend of mme, at Bnstol,” 
he 


heard of, and m the stoch of 2 man 


began—“a very honest man” = + 
« At Iinstol?” 
“Ay, sir Along way off, but 2 very honest 


 Hannth Dill has no wish toheep a shop" 
“She have altered her mind, sir. She have 


taken into consideration that I, bemg an old 
fend and fellow-townsman of Goodnch’s, 
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and, as I hase said to her, I know he would ' 


wish tt———” 

“Now, what might you mean im this case 
by an honest man?” 

* Wail, I might have said to an old fiend, 
"Jem Gravison, I am in a fix with poor 
Goodtich’s niece that have merned a con- 
vict, vid hive becn ill-used by him m 2 
shameful way. Poor Goodrich, I might 
hive saxl, ‘have made me his executor, to 
take care of his inoncy, and he left word 
that it might be Lud out m buying the stock 
and the goodwill ot 1 business, shoe trade 
Preferred” Im,ht hive said, ‘Jem Gravi- 
son, have you such to scll?? and benz a 
nght down honest n2n, he mizht hue made 
ansncr, ‘Old boy, I have not.” 

At this unexpected conclusion of the sen 
tence, Mr Bartlett looked up, supused 

“But yel, you sce, its 1 fine thing to 
cany out the bless inas of the lind, and 
the provisions of poor Gooduch’s will, and 
when he and him had corresponded together, 
he pught have said, ‘It's true I did mean to 
sell, as witness my advertisement in the 
paper,’ and sf as well as that he had sud— 
which he may hive dlone—that of he sold to. 
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he would take no advantige—me knowing 
that well cnough before—I should call him: 
ap honest ma.’ 

“And you really mein to tell me,” sad 
Mr. Butlett, with 2 stolid fice, “thit you 
think this makgyjop and tiide and stock 

WL be a idegood mvestmeai 

Ténfo,'su, And Imei tO have evet, 


why 1 to—the books, the 
fy moperly gone into—the books, 

ods, bad debts, and what not.” 
“You had better take a little time to con 


ally of the 


sider ths” 


“Yes, sir, and I shall want at done m the 
most legal way, Nothing like fencing your 
The will says. a 

It never specifies what 


suf round with the lan, sir. 
put of the property 
put? 

No.” 

“Tt may be anything short of the whole, 
then” 

Mr Bartlett, being a little out of temper, 
answered shortly that it unght. 

His client took some days to consider, 
somne more to decide how to act, but in the 
end the stoch-in-trade, shop, and goodwill of 
acertain shoe trade, lately the property of 
James Granson, wee duly bought and pad 
for by the executor of the late H. Goodiich, 
on behalf of bis mece and her husband, the 
sud niece to keep the shop. Y 

‘Mr. Bartlett did not much hke the affair, 
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he therefore took the more cale to conduct 1t 
with all legul formilty , and when all was 
arranged, it seemed to him to be rather a 
auspicious circumstance that the executor 
had left that precise portion of property in 
lus hands which paid what must be called 
hush money to the Goodnch family, and 
which, as Mr Butlett remuked, would ot 
course be claimed by the convict husband 
when he came foith, the wife's resolution not 
binding him +t all to dispose of it thus. 

“T hve not mentioned that to Goodrich's 
miece jet, sn,” sud Mr Gordon 

Mr Bartlett sud nothing , he had noticed 
the peculiar emphasis on the woid at. 

Mr Gordon informed hun, with a cutun 
open cheerfulness of manner, that he had 
cwsetd Hinnah Dill’s name to be pated up 
on the shop, be also pulled out a Bustol 
paper, wherein Hannah Dill advertised her 
scif as having bought the stoch of the late 
Ihomas Gravison, of his brother James 
Gravison, of the Umited States of Ametici, 
and Hannah Dill hoped by unremtung 
attention to business, to merit the patonase 
of the public. 

“That adveitisement goes into unncces- 
detatts,” sud Mr. Bartlett. “ Did Mrs. 
Dill sndste 1?” 

“Wal, no, sir, she have not that turn fo 
‘business that I could wish At presen 
do not intend to scrve im the sp, 
the children being still so sadly, 
Mi: Gordon 
put it in his 


of be 
0 BAY Ia» 
ax folded u “fp the paper and 
chet 


sunow be called, quite” unanaie of the 
vanommancuyres being jh ained out for her 
benefit, Mfrs. Snaith went/" back to her chit 
dren with filtyop. 28.20 MW" ser pocket, besides 
the money she had obtained by the sale of 
all her best and handsomest clothes. She 
‘Lought for the two litle ones some vury 
handsome frochs, nbbons, and toys, spent 
two or three days in picking evory mark 
from their clothes and her own, then packed 
all up in boxes, with the name of Mrs 
Snaith on them, and departed, not leaving 
‘even at her lodgings any adé or account 
of what she might be going to do. 

The children were too young to impenl 
the success of her scheme, neither could 
talk They did not know ther own names, 
not where they had come from, 

Ina short time the convict husband's day 
came for writing again, He knew now, 
through his brother, of his wife's good 
fortune, of course, hus letter this 
time was to her, 
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It had been such an astonishing piece of 
news that it had wrought m him a ceitain 
change He had a profound contempt for 
hus wife mainly on account of the love which 
had mduced her to throw herself away upon 
dum He believed he had only to flatter her 
to hive back her heart 

He wanted her to believe that he was 2 
reformed character His letter, therefore, 
besides being affechonate in Ianguyge, wis 
fall of cant, such cant as 1s commonly learned 
ma pnson Te meant, when he had + 
chance, to show what a changed charicter he 
was, he even gave her religious and moral 
advice, as one already in such matters her 
supenior ‘Then, after lamenting that this 
moncy had not come in time to pievent lum 
fiom throwing himself rway, hu proceeded 
to assuie his wile that he would mike her 4 
Inppy woman yet, ind with unprralicled mm 
pudence he continued, thit he knew it ws 
hrud on het to be wy fiom him so long, 
‘but she wis not the woman, he wis sure, to 
go out of the piths of virtue, and she must 
tike care of the money, and keep herself 
res] cetable for his sake 

Uzarth Dill sent this letter throu,h hus 
other, as he had donc the fist Tle hoped 
o, ite to each of the wonen once 1 jx u, 

Ye} > heep it sccret from both tht this was 
dhe 1%, So, not knowing his wifes address 
he trusted to Ins biother, directung to him 
and ashing him to read the lettu before 
sending it on, that his dear parents mi,ht 
now how he was 

Jacob Dill siw the gime Ins biother wis 
ying to ply, and felt what a bid fellow 
pe was, but he justified what Hannah Dull 

wad said Te took the man’s side, being 
swayed also by the desire to preify and con 
cilate the woman who had brought money 
into the Dill fanny. 

Jacob Dill sent the letter to Mi Gordon, 
asking lnm to let Hannah bave st Mr 
Gordon, who exhibited great fearlessness in 
acting for others, retumed it, informng him 
that he did not know where Mr Dull was, 
and that they need not trouble themselves 
to send any more letters to id as she had 
means of dra money without letting 
him hnow where she lived. 

‘This was bad news for the Dill That 
Mr. Gordon could not send on the letter 
was possible, that he would not was evident 
In fact, so bad was the news considered, 
that the drmken old father was sobered by 
tt for the time bemg, and shaking his head 
over this “ dispensation of providence,” actu- 
ally went to work at his trade again 
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Mr Gordon did not inform them that he 
hid coped the letter, he did, however, 
muttering to himself as he folded st ind put 
at in his desk, ‘ Tor Goodrich’s mece i that 
soft, that she may teknt towids the conyiat 
after al This help to keep her straight 
towards doing whats tight by her uncle ’ 
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Ix was now the middle of July, the nhabi 
tints of a beautiful little se1-side place in the 
south west of Englind were cleanine thar 
windows, hangmg up thar fresh white cur 
tains, and putting out pl icards of the lodgings. 
they hid to Ict 

There was 1 smell of punt and tir bout, 
the pleasure boats had just been put into 
firstrate order and 1un up on the, beach m 
a tempting phalana while the sent(mental or 
pituotic names on their hitle nons hun 
almost unmoved in the sunny au/ The land 
Tides gumplud, w they alwjs did every 
Vear, sud “how short then se4son was, anil 
thit the visitors were long of coming ' 

‘Lhe prettiest little terrace boasted as ct 
of but one lodgei, and she, ,her landlady 
sud, wy but 1 servant—1+ nurse with some 
children‘ Howcver,’ contirsued the good 
womn, “those that sent her» must bave sent 
good money with her, for she pryo like her 
betters, I will say But she keeps herself 


mighty close, Do notion of bemy 
asked any ques, his she said to her 
next door nq 2" asked {WO stood to 


gossip on ther Xa mt yenteps “And 
so piticular . out the cu —‘en’s eating! 
She's almost worse thin a lady at What ’ 

In about a week mutters mend The 
neighbour let ber drawing 100m floor, bees eral 
fumbles appeired on the beach, fower-fhds 
began to pervade it, a band played in the 
evening, and more bathing-machincs were 
pushed down Soon there were many groups 
of children dotted about im cheeiful prou- 
‘muty to one another, some with nurses, some 
with mothers, and they all pleased 'them- 
selves ig the same call honoured toys, 
buckets, and wooden spades, 

A very respectable looking and plainly 
dressed nurse was sitting one morning 08 
the beach a little apart from any of these 
groups She was at work, yust beyond high 
water mark, and two lovely Ittle children 
were playing beside her One, scarcely a 
year old, seated on the nurse's gown, was 
complacently patting the shingle with a 
wooden spade, the other had a small cart, 
and had attamed to such 2 degree of intelh 
gence as enabled her to fill st with shells and 
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seaweed, and drag rt on 7 httle way, when st generally turned over, and the same opeation 
had to be performed again 
These children were faw, of very refined appearance, 
rither deicate, with pure ‘complexions, deep blue eyes, 
aad black Inshes 
Some lidits who lodged next door had several times. 
noticed them and ther nurse They evidently had no one 
ce with them, She alwiys kept them delicately clean 
m thu dies In the mommy they wore flapping white 
sun-bonnets, but m the evening, after then ewly tea, she 
uscd to dross them up in broidered frocks, and take them 
forth upon the httle parade, in ali their infintine bravery of 
pink ot blue stsbes and ostnch feathers 
“That woman looks as proud of the childien as if they 
were he: own,” observed one of the ladies, “ their parents 
may well trust her with them” 
# And how very plamly and neatly she dresses,” replied 
= the othr ‘I wish any one of our servants was like her, 
: A clean punt gown in the morning, a neat coburg in the 
evening The children’s dress looks twice as handsome, 
hers being so unpretendmg { wonder whose children 
‘=e? 


The nurse, Mis South, not at all awue of the notice 
and approval shy bid attracted, seated herself the followin, 
momuing nearly in het previous place, while, m a profoun 
calm, the tide was sofily coming up 

She looked almost happy, for she was beginning to 
feel safe, and accustomed to ber new name ‘Her position 
as nurse to the children had been taken for granted the 





moment she » She had already overheard remarks 
made on their Jovely and refined appearance, and her own 
evident res) 


pectability 
This pleased her She Liked also to observe the beauty 
of the and went on leisurely working and watching 


shop, 


ae one’ 


Tae ing St kta gy et 
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the water and the two graceful little creatures 
beside her. 

No am stured but such as was set in 
motion by the slight action of the oncoming 
wave, and presently, in the perfect calm of 
the morning, a sea mist began to nse, and 
as she looked, the somewhat distant bathing- 
intchines were aletdy m it 

Presently she herself was m it, and all the 
fishing craft hingng about in the harbour 
looked ag funt as giey ghosts, but each 
bow, beng cleuly reflected m the water, 
seemed to stand up an unnatural height, it 
ws bard to distinguish at from its umige 
Ihc mist did not retch very high , all above 
wis blue and full of hzht She put down 
hur work to look, and, half unconsciously, to 
listen A eriet was pacing up and down the 
Iittle terrace behind her, with ns bell.“ Oh 
yes! oh yes' a biacclet was lost on the 
Derch—a gold bracelet in the form of a 
snake" The nuise tumed, and, as 2 flat, 
neutral tinted outhne, could just discern the 
figure of the cnet, as he passed out of hear- 
mg. “Ob yes! oh yes!” she heard um 
bein agun, and then his voice became faint 
im the distance, and gave wy to other 
sounds, There was a stringe kind of creak 
ing and a flapping over the water, but 
nothing could be seen, the fishing boats were 
quite invisible 

It interested her inqurmg mind to notice 


now how all outlines were melting away into fresh. 


the mist. What could that ceaking be? 
‘There was nothmg to make xt Why, yes, 
there was! An cnormous high pole, all 
wlhant, was pushing on nght towards her, 
ind two vast sheets hung aloft behmd it 
Why, ths was a ship. She could see the 
two gaunt masts now, and the ropes, some 
hanging slack, and the maimsau flapping and 
coming down’ Snilois were swarming about 
‘up there, and now the beachmen came run 
wing on to meet the vessel. 

The trde was almost at the height, and 
thi must be the coal brg that had been ex- 
ected, coming up to be beached. 

¢ tall bowsprit appeared to be nearly 
banging over her, before the beachmen got 
up to the brig’s bows, and then there was 
shoutmg and splashmg m the shingle, and 
she rose and moved backward with the chil- 
dren, for the almost formless wave was wash- 
ing uy B Clore My pee feet = 
yes! oh yes!” repeated the crier, 
now become audible agam “Oh yes! a 
gold t_ was lost—a bracelet in the 
torm of a snake, with pearls for eyes. Who 
ever would bring the same to the hotel on 


ted 


the east chif, should receive two guess 

She sat down higher up on the slangie, 
and hearkened as the cnet’s messige waxed 
Joud, and then fat agun; and she watched 
how the heavy rope from the big was made 
tast to a clumsy wooden windliss, and how, 
with stamping and chanting, the beachmen 
began to tum this round All ww new and 
fresh to her, and the must, which generally 
turns with the tide, had already fulun back 
alittle, dropping behind the neuest fishing 
vessels, and giving them and thar shadows 
brick to the sunshme before she tued of 

, and chancing to look round, noticed 
on her right, and almost close at hand, one 
of the liches next door, who, seated also, 
wis smiling on the elder child and trying to 
attract her. 

“ She 18 notshy, ma’am,” said Virs Snarth , 
“she will come to you Shake hands with 
the lady, missy.” 

Steps were now heard behund, crashing 
through the shingle. 

“ Mrs, Snaith, ‘cned a young gul, “mother 
says she can get no mulk this morning, 1nd 
what 1s she to make instead of the pudding, 
for your hitle ladies?” 

“Deat me!” caclaimed the nurse, “no 
milk? And so fanciful as the dears are! 
You must tell your mothe: to boil them each 
an egg, and to mind thcy aie as fresh as 


“ They are delicrte ?” asked the lady. 
“Yes, ma’am, bless them! very delicate ” 
In the meantime, the elder child had 

broken loose from the stranger's caresses 

“Pretty deais!” said the lady, “What 
a them nome?” 

“That one’s name 1s Amvbel * 

“ Oh, I meant thei surname.’ 

A sudden bound at the nurse’s hetrt, for 
am instant a pause Then, recoverng her 
self, “Missy, missy!” she cned, starting up, 
don't go too near the edge, you'll wet your 
precious feet —Now, to think of that ques 
tion coming so soon, and me not ready for 
1*'” she mutteted, and she hastened along 
tu shingle with the younger child in her 
arms , and, setting her down, took up the 
elder, who, by various acts of infantile rebel 
ton, did what she could to continue the fas 
mating play of slapping the water with a 
‘ong banner of dulse, 

In the meantime the little one filled 
both her hands with what she could find, 
and the two were shortly cared up by Mrs 

one under each arm. 

 T most take them m at once, ma'am,” she 
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vemarked, as she hastily passed the lady. 
© Missy 15 50 wet.” 

Her face was flushed, and when she got to 
acafe distance from her questioner, she sat 
down to tuke u short rest. 

The mist had almost melted away. How 
grand the bng looked! She thought she 
had never seen anything more beaatrful than 
the shape of her bows, with reflections of the 
receding water wavenng all over them 

Somcthing nearer than the wave was sparh- 
Ing The baby had something fast im her 
dimpled fist, and was recklessly striking the 
stones with it, uttering httle cries of pleasure 
when she saw it flash as she knocked it 
about 

A costly toy! The gold bracelet, the 
snake with pearls for eyes ' 

‘That same everung, when Mrs Snaith had 
put her two httle nurshngs to bed, she left 
them in charge of her landlady's daughta, 
and, dressed tn her neatest and plamest 
habiliments, set forth to find the hotel on the 
erst clit, and retin the bracelet to its 
owner, 

Ahere was never seen a better embod: 
ment of all that a servant ought to be (from 
the mistiess’s point of view), than she ap 
peaed on that occasion. She was very 
deairous to have certaim thmgs taken for 
granted, that she might be asked no ques- 
tions, “Are these your children?” would 
have been an awkward inquiry She had 
made it @ very unlikely one, She was so 
unassuming, so quiet, so respectable in her 
manner so unfasmonable and economical m 
her ettire, that the position in which she 
stood toward them had appeared to be 
evident to every one, hut dunng the whole 
of ths evening walk, even to the moment 
when she found herself sitting in the hall of 
the hotel, while a waiter went up stairs to 
announce her errand, she hept revolvimg in 
her mind the question of the morning, and 
wishing she could decide on a name fe the 
children. 


For, as has before been said, this woman 
in somewhat humble life, and used to com- 
mon fashions, had thoughts not common, not 
humble. She had indulged a gh ambiton. 
A form of self sacnfice that most mothers 
would shimk from as mtolerable, bad fully 


shaped itself im her mmd,and becomes fixed thank 


intention. She had dehberately planned to 
wait on her own children as then nurse, as 
such to bring them up, and never let them 
know that they were hers. 

For the next eleven years at least she could 
‘Ding them up in comfort, and educate them 
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well, after that, she had every hope that 
their wretched father would not be able to 
find her, But, lest such should be the case, 
she meant to give them a name different fiom 
her own, almost at once, to begin to carn 
money, so that before there was a chance of 
a ticket-of leave for her husband, she could 
put them to a good school, and having found 
2 guardian for them, leave ‘money enough in 
us hands to last tll they were of an age to 
go out themselves as governesses, Having 
made this arrangement, she intended to lewe 
them, deliberately decrdmg to hear of them 
and to sce them no more 

She would then, indeed, have lost her 
children. If she were unhappy enough to 
be found by their wretched father, she would 
tell him so. 

With her mind full of all this, she sat im 
the hall of the hotcl, and her only half atten- 
five eyes rested on some boxes, with a name 

ted on them— 

“Captain de Berenger, Madms, N.I” 

The owner was evidently on his way to 
the east, and the name of the ship he was to 
sail in was punted on them also 

Presently a lady and gentleman came 
down, and began to cxcuse themselves for 
having kept her wang, on the ground that 
they were in a burry—ust off, 

They seemed to be a newly married couple, 
and while the lady expressed her sure at 
getting the bracelet back, the gentleman was 
endently furnbling in hus purse for the re- 
wat 

“Tr seemed so hard to lose it," sad the 
lady, clasping the tnahet on slowly, as if to 
give her husband time. “I bad quite given 
it up, for we are off almost directly by the 
express for Southampton. We cannot wait, 


—Tom! 
‘Tom was still not ready. “What did we 
say?” he whispered. “Two, or three?” 


“Sir” erred Mrs, Snaith, now percewing 
the state of affairs, “indeed I could not think 
of such a thing” 

“Oh, but we offcred a reward!” exclaimed 
the lady. “Captain de Berenger offered a 
reward, Pray take tt.” 

“No, ma’am, I don’t need it. Indeed, 
you are kindly 2." 

“ Well, at least shake hands, then, and 
you very much indeed ,” and all their 
‘boxes being already placed on a fly, the Jandy 
and gentleman drove off in a hurry, 
and repeatwng thew thanks till the fly tumed 
a comer, 

“De ‘Berenger,” thought Mrs, Snaith; 
“now, that name seems ag if it really would 
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do 


It tvs a hind of a foreign sound It’s 
uncommon I fire to take to it, and it’s not 
too uncommon neither There’s De Berenger, 
the brker, at Bristol, and there’s a shop at 
Pentonville with that name on the door 
{hese people, too, are off to India, they'll 
never hnow I borrowed thei name from their 
bones I shall not forget how it was spelt, 
nor how it goes And I must be quick, for 
to morrow the man will come 1ound aguin to 
print the visitors' names in the paper. Mine 
must not go im agun ‘ Mrs. Snaith and fu 
childs en?* 

So that evening Mrs. Snaith overhauled 
the childien’s toys On one httle wooden 
spade she printed in clear letters, “ Amabel 
de Berenger,” on the other, “Dela de 
Berenger ” 

Her eldest child she had named afte: the 
young lady whose maid and reader she had 
been, and had always called her “ Missy,” 2s 
she had called her namesake. Her younger 
child she had named Deha, partly in remem- 
brance of a tender litile song that her hus- 
band had sung durmg the few kind days that 





had followed their m , partly because 
she had a natural eat for picasant sounds , 
and she felt that this now disregarded name 
was a very beautiful one. Ther baptismal 
names, therefore, the children retained, aid 
received the new surname of De Berenger 

‘The remamder of the evening she spent in 
marking some of their pmafores and other 
clothing , and this done, without any asser- 
tion of their name, she Ict things take their 
course. 

It was only a very few drys after this that 
Mrs Snaith was startled by an elderly man, 
who, stopping short in fiont of her, accosted 
her with, “Well, and how are you, ma'am? 
Finely, Lhope | You look so.” 

“Mr. Gordon!” 

Don't be startled,” he contimued , “there’s 
not a soul within earshot—not even my 
inend that came with me. I wouldn't go to 
your lodgings _We,have been abont on the 
beach looking for Nobody m hfe "— 
seeing her look disturbed— nobody in Ife 
know your address but me only I said in 
life, for we have no reason to Unak that H. 
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Goodnch know what Iam about to do—I 
wih he did—and thereby you may be sure 
it’s all nght and straight” 

Mrs. Snaith said she was sure of that, 
and he sat down beside her on the shingk, 
adnmed the children, one of whom was asleep, 
and the other cating some luncheon, and then 
went on— 

“Now, look here, H. Goodnchs mece 
I told you the will would allow of my buymg 
a stock in-trade on your behalf, and 1 sent 
you the document here to be sgned as 
legal as could be It cost twenty pound, 
that transaction did I bought stock 
*Pwall cost you seven pound ten more, for 
1 had to go to Bustol on your aflaus and 
come here this day, which I cannot afford 
on my own cost, as H Goodrich was well 
aware,” 

“Yl pay it, sir, and thank you too” 

“Well, having bought this stock-n trade 
for you, I have nothmg more to do with that 
part of the trust money (as I hope), the part 
that bring in one hundred and fifty pound a 

car. Buta that hnew your uncle, and 

ave come down here—and let me say would 
on no hand ‘wrong the widow and the orphan 
~he have something to say to you, You 
now what Ne to Beare means?” 

“Yes, I believe I do.” 

“Such things you know of, a3 foreign 
bonds Say United States bonds. Those 
are very good securities, and are made pay- 
able to bearer, ‘They ll pass from hand to 
hand bhe a bank-note, you just show ‘em 
and you take your money That would be 
the Lest thing for you to have.” 

“Better than the stock-in-trade? ” 

« Better by half.” 

“But, bless you, sr, why did you buy the 
stock in trade for me, then, and make out it 
was such a fine thing to do?” 

“Why did I? That's where itis That's 
where it 1s, H. Goodnch’s n cee. And this 
I call you, seemg you want to keep 
your name to yourself. You couldn't get 
at your money, you perceive, before I did 
that.” 

“No. But can I now?” 

“1 should calculate you bought the stock 
1m trade, meaning, in the way of trade, to sell 
attagain. Retail or wholesale—or wholesale,” 
he repeated presently, when she remained 


it 
“Weil, sur, I was afraid the person you put 
im to sell would bea great expense to me. 
‘Then you thunk, if I gam ever so httle, I ought 
to sell wholesale of 1 get a chance ?” 
“You won't gain anything at all, A docu- 
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ment being wanted, you'll lose several pound. 
And ve no advice to give you, H Goad- 
nich’s ruece” The twmnkle m his eyes seemed 
to show joy and triumph. He beckoned to 
aman near athand “There hess Ifyou 
want to have what you paid for the stock m- 
trade (all but what'I specified) m your own 
Land, payable to bearcr, United States bonds, 
there’s the man that will buy your shoes of 
you, and that have 2 document in his pocket, 
and a ink bottle and pen, thit you may sign 
handy All I need add as, I wish H. Good 

ich was here to see his money rescued ftom 
the grasp of a convict.” 

“Are you sure it’s legal, and won't get you 
ito any trouble?” exclaimed H. Goodnch s 
niece, when the other man had come up, and 
from a bundle of papers was sorting out one 
for her to sign. 

“Well, so far as we can make out, it 18 
He”—pointing out his friend—“ he have no 
call to quake, and I expect the thn will 
hold = AJL shall askis, H. Goodnch’s niece, 
that you keep jour distance, and never let 
me know anything about you I can get into 
no trouble for eleven year at the least. If I 
should then (and not hkely), you'll promise 
me always, wherever you be, take the 

Chi ontce, and if I'm in hfe then, and 

you see an advertisement in st Jetting you 

T've got into trouble, then you'll have 

to wnte to me, But I'm not afraid. There’s 

a pretty little income—over thirty pounds a 

year—left 1m my hands, and if acertain party 

made himself, ynpleasant and wanted the rest 

of at, he could be threatened with a suit m 

the Divorce Court, and I think he'll be glad 
enough to let things be.” 

“The purchase was legal, mv’am,” observed 
the stranger, “your executor has the papers 
to prove it.” 

“ And where our friend 1s gomg to take the 
boots and shoes is neither here nor there,” 
proceeded Mr. Gordon. 

“You'll take notice, though,” continucd 
the stranger, “that bonds and what not, 
made piyable to bearer, are mm one sense 
yery ticklish property to keep. If they get 
burt you've no remedy, if you lose them 
you've no remedy, or lose one, and whoever 
finds it holds at and gets the money. And 
I don't mean to say as you can always reckon 
on the same sum for them, not to a shilling 
or even a pound, because the dollar vanes 
shghtly in value, you know,” 

“Til sign the paper,” sud Haonah Dil at 
last, “I fare to understand that I'ma free 
woman for good and all, and I'm deeply 
obliged to you both.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Awp now the document which sold her 
stock in ade to J Gravison having been 
duly signed by Hannah Dull (who for many a 
long day never used that name again), a large, 
wkward shaped bundle of papers’ having 
Leen consigned to her, and Mr Gordon 
having again remarked that where those 
boots and shoes were going, and where the 
pmichaser mght be gomg, was neither here 
aor theic,” the two fends mike as if they 
would withdraw, but this did not at all suit 
the notions of the convict’s wife, 

She longed to give them, at least, a dinner, 
and after a httle pressing they agreed that 
she should, and she left them on the beach, 
while she hastened to her lodgings with her 
children and the papers, where, having se 
cured the latter, and taken out money for 
het executor's expenses, she got her land- 
Indy to take charge for a few hours of the 
former, 

“Certain,” quoth the landlady, “I'll see to 
your litle ladies, ma’am, with the 
pleasure , don't you wont about them,” 

So Mis. Dill came forth agun, and con 
ducted the two fmends to a respectable 
publichonse, much frequented by sea cap 
tans and farming people. 

Bere, whue they sat in a green bower out 
of doors and smoked, she ordered and as- 
sisted to produce such a dinner as might be a 
credit {0 her taste and her generosity, and a 
thing to be remembered ever after. 

It was not ready till half past three, the 
two guests having been more than ready for 
some time, 

Jarst appeared dishes for which the place 
‘was famous—soused mickerel at one end, 
and at the other hot lobsters, served whole, 
with brown bread and butter and bottled 


porter. 

Afler this came a rumpsteak pie with fresh 
young onions, also a green goose, and abun- 
dance of peas and kidney potatoes, With 
this course the company drank beer. One 
of the guests observed with conviction that 
even a Guildhall dinner could not beat this, 
and the other remarked that it was what he 
called “a square meal.” 

Next came an apncot padding with a jug 
of cream, and a dish of mince pies, blue with 
the spiral flame of the lighted rum they were 
served in. 

All this took time, but at every fresh call 
on their efforts the guests fell to agam, 
nothing daunted; there was no lagging but 
an the conversation, 
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‘With the cheese and desseit appeared pout, 
and the affur concluded with more pipes in 
the arbour, and some gn and water. 

Tt was a great success. 

In the cool of the evening they said they 
oust depait, and cach giving an arm to H. 
Goounchs niece, they walked in Ingh good 
humour, and ery steadily on the whole, to 
the railway station, she secing them off, with 
many thauks on her part for thew kindness, 
and on thurs for her hospitality 

‘Mrs Snaith then hastened. to her Jodaings 
Already her peculiar position had made hu 
cauhous and reserved She seldom began a 
conversation, or volunteered any informition, 
however tfing, which gave others an opcn- 
mg for asking questions. 

She found the children asleep and wcll, 
thanked her landlady, and, seeing her weekly 
Jnll on the table, paid st, and saul she should 
stay on. 

‘The landlady retned. She began to undei- 
stand her lodger , she found her a just woman 
to rechon with, though not one to waste words, 

“Why, if she bought her words by the 
doven,” thought the good woman, “and was 
always considering how to use them to the 
bist advantyge, and make them go as far as 
they would, she could not any way be moie 
mein with them ” 

Mrs Snauth, asking no questions, did not 
hear how much “ the hittle Jadies ” had been 
adrmued that day, nor how much cunosity 
they had excited 

‘or the small place being very full of 
visitors, the landlady and her young daughter 
had amused themselves dunng their lodgers 
absence by sitting in the open window of 
her pleasant parlour, which was down stats, 
and watching “the company,” while httle 
uss Amabel and Miss Delia played about 
the room with their toys. 

Tt was a pride and joy to thein to see the 
place so crowded, and to observe the new 
comers looking about for lodgings. 

Little Amabel in the metntime was setting 
out a row of wooden tea things on the sill of 
the window, and the Laby Dela, who could 
but just walk alone, trotted up to her to 1d- 
mre, and presently began to toss some of 
them out on to the pavement below 

‘This was a fine thing to have done, and 
the Irttle cteatmes luoked on with deep m- 
terest, while the landlady’s daughter, called 
*Rua, went down the steps of the street door 
and fetched them im agar. 

Little Dela, having tasted the yoy of this 
small picce of mischief, now thew out her 
shore-spade, while Amabel, not 1@ be ovt- 
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done, filled a toy wooden bucket with the 

mmals from 2 Noah’s ask, and one by one 
sunt them after it, the long-suffeung ‘Ria 
pong out, with unwise pstience, to collect 
and bring them bach, as of the vaganes of 
childien were no more undc_ human control 
than aie the nsing of the wind or the changes 
of the moon 

“ How tiresome gentlefolk's children are, 
mother!” she said at last, when, to the 
amusement of the ladies next doo, who were 
teadmg novels on a bench, she came forth 
for the eleventn time and picked up two 
elephants and a canity, “why, they give ten 
times the troubl: that we do when we rc little" 

“Ay,” ansnered the mother, with a sage 
an of conviction, “it’s all very well to say 
they1e the sume ficoh and blood 2 we aie, 
theres that diffaence anyhow You won't 
ew) deceive me, I'll undettshe to tell a 
gentleman's child’ by 1% anywhere Lhey've 
ho tesponsibility im’em cither Why, a big 
child five yeais old nul ran away fiom her 
nurse, and her nurse just his toaun after her, 
while at that age you took the baby as then 
was on the beach, and had Tom to tuke care 
of with you" 

“ But they re minded,’ said the gul, “that» 
why they can’t sccm fo grow any responsibilty 
of their own.” 

“ There!” said one of the ladies to the 
other, “that girl 1s putting away the Noth’s 
ark and giving the child a doll to play with. 
A wonder she did not think of doing so before 
Look ! there comes the spade again ° 

‘Lwo lovely little faces looked out as be- 
fore, and some infantile babble was head, 
but no landlady’s daughter came forth to bung 
it in, 60, lest rt should be lost to its small 
possessor, one of the ladies, before she went 
indoors, picked it up, intending to bimg it 
to the window. 

“Amabel de Berenger'” she caclumel, 
teading the name“ Why, Many, these chil 
dren me De Berengersi I wonder whih 
branch of the family they belong to?" 

“Not to the old baronet’s,” observed the 
othe: “Hy sons are unmamed, at least, 
Tom de Berenger was only married a few 
weeks ago, and was here till lately on his 
wedding tour” 

“They may be strangers from another 
nerghbourhood,” observed the first “The 
name 1§ not $0 very uncommon ,” and she 
came to the outude of the window, giving 
the spade to its dimpled owner, remarking to 
the landlady that she was intimate with one 
family of De Berengers, and asking where 
these children came from. 





* Amabel was sow six gears old" 
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‘The landlady did not know, and little mss 
was backward with her tongue, as delicate 
children often were They only had a nurse 
with them, she said, and she looked at the 
spade with just a litle touch of curiosity. 

“Dew me!" sad the lady. “I should 
like to see that nune agam, but, unforta 
nately, we go away this evening. Perhaps 
these are Mr. Richard de Berenges’s cluldren, 
and their parents may be coming.” 

“T think not, 
lady. “IT have not heard of 1t” 

‘Thereupon, having kissed the children, this 


de 
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place , but her deheate cluidren had im- 
proved dusing their stay so much, that she 
proposed to come back again when the 
season Was quite over, and rooms mught be 
had for an almost nominal rent 

She thus betrayed to the landlady ber 
expectation that these chiklren would be 
some time under her sole chirge and. contiol 
‘The good wom mi was all the more deferential 
to her in consequence, and finding her more 


ma'am,” rephed the land-' reticent day by day, took eve to let het 


lepart without asking her a single question 
Mrs South thought whit a mee hud 


lady departed, and the landlady said to her working wamtn she was—one who minded 


daughter, “Well, "Rua, my gurl, only thmh 
how I have wished to ask Mis. Snaith who 
the children were, and didn’t scem to think 
she would Ithe it, she being so close, and yet 
all the time here was ther name as plun as 
punt for anybody that liked to look at it!” 

“You duin’t know ther nime, mothe: ?” 
ened the gul. 

“No, Isay I didn’t, Did you?’ 

“ Well, I don’t know as I yave it a thonght 
that she hadn’t mentioned 1t, till one night 
(last weeh I think at was) I noticed it on 
some pinafores that she sent to the wash.” 

“Te just shows what fancies folks tthe in 
then heads,” observed the lundlady, “I felt 
as sure as could be she didn’t wint to tell 
who they were, and so I neve1 asked her, 
and now look!” She held up the spade ant 
laughed 

“They mht be thit parson’s children,” 
said the girl, “him that was here thie 
summers ago, mothe1, in our house, with his 
Doy brother and his aunt” 

““Furdly,” answed the mother, “he 
was not a maried mrn then, I know.” 

“My!” ened the girl, “how those two 
used to tenze that aunt, the Jady that would 
always be talking of her will. I wis so little 
then, they used to go on while J was waiting, 
and not mmd me. Well, to be sure, what a 
silly old thing she was?” 

* And you were always as handy as could 
be. To see you wait, little as you weie, has 
made many a lodzer laugh,” observed the 
tmaother, with pleasant pride im her offsping 

Here the conversation ended, Mrs. Snath 
never heating of the questions that had becn 
asked concernmng the children, nor of the 
remmuscences of ‘Ria and her nother The 
half of either, sf duly reported, would hue 
changed her plans entuely, and changed her 
children’s destiny and her own. 

Mrs. Snaith quickly found that she was 
living very much beyond her mcome, so she 
very soon went away from that little seaside 


her own business, and nail no idle cunosity— 
and she was pethyps beguiled by this opinion 
into the only piece of confidence she otfexcd 
thit she hid brought these chiklren from 
London. 

She established herself about twelve miles 
inlind, in 2 snvl villge, where she found + 
little cottage to let She wanted to save 
moncy, that she might send her darlings, when 
they were olil enough, to a gootl school, but, 
macanwhile, she dressed them well and wuted 
on them with the devoted love of a mothe, 

It was enough to sitisfy and make hippy 
and chcerfal a mind constituted is hors 
She nee stout, looked well and screne, and 
month by month her datlings becaine ficsher 
and fatter, only httle Debit, w she fancicd, 
sometimes limped a httle, and this mide hu 
anwous, considenng the child's puentige 

There weic no mothers tn the village whom. 
she could consult excepting the wives of two 
small fumers, and they both recommenda 
thit httle miss should be taken to the shore 
to prdidle im the salt water They were sure 
that was what the father would approve 

It had come to be thought theie—a thought 
which had grown out of the remarks of the 
villagers one to another—that the childtcn» 
father was abroad that they had lost ther 
mother seemed to be evident 

Mis Snaith—her security in thet obscure 
place having bic so complete—did not think 
of stepping forth again into the inquisitive 
world without a pang She had taken up hur 
new naine and position ma fu mote confi 
dent spuit than she now flt. Month hy 
month she became mote afrad of ulumate 
detection, not so much by the wretched 
fathei, as by the chnidren themsclves 

She had hived mm her tiny cottage two yeas, 
and ther infantile mtclligence was «quel 
already to the peiception (a fils. one, but not 
the less tenaciously held) that there was a 
difference of rank betwien them and thar 
dear nurse. They could by no means have 
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expressed this, but every one about them 
helped it to unconscious th 

Amabel was now six yearsold In herswect 
hunnlity the mother considered herself not 
«qual to teaching even the alphabet toa child 
destined to be herself a teacher. 

She had tned had to divest heiself of her 
provincial expressions, some of which her 
dcu lady had pomted out to he: Jn many 
cases she had succeeded, but her grammir 
was faulty, and certam peculantes of Jan 
guage clung yet to her duly Enghsh She 
wrnted little Amabel to speak well from the 
fist, and she went to a poor, butwell educated 
old lady—the late clorgyman’s sister, who 
bowded in @ farmhouse near her cotiage— 
‘andl proposed to her to teach the child for two 
or three hours aday. Miss Puce sud she 
should be delighted to teach Itttle Miss de 
Burenger, and she instilled into her nund, 
while so doing, various notions not out of 
plice considering the position she supposed 
het to hold She must remember that she 
Wasa young lady She must never talk ina 
sing-song tone, as her good nurse did, that 
ww provincial Her dear papa would be 
muuch vexed if she used such and such ex 
pressions No doubt she often thought 
bout her dear pipa, and wished that he 
should be pleased with hei on his 1e(uin. 

Tittle Amabel was a docile child she did 
bezin to wish to please this dear papa In 
her infantile fashion she felt strange attric+ 
tuon toxard him, and set him in her mind fai 
above the tender woman whose care and pnde 
she was, while, hhe most children who havea 
governess and a nutse, she gave her kisses to 
the nurse, and talked like the governess 

But little Delia, im case her ane was 
rully weak, must have every advantage, what 
«ver happened So Mrs Snaith mote to her 
former landlady, askmg the pnce of rooms, 
md was told that if she could come at a 
parucular time mentioned, between two other 
‘Lets,” she should have some cheap She 
f It, when she appeared at the door with the 
children, that she had not gained courage, 
though she had been on the whole vey 
hippy, she knew the day must come when 
‘she would be confronted by awkward ques 
tions = She had often rehearsed m_her mnd 
the words she would useim reply. They were 
tu be very few and simple, and long 
had made her aware that her danger of self 
ietrayal would Jue anost in the way she mel 
mtters that were taken for granted. 

The landlady thought her more “close” 
than ever. “1 did not expect to see your 
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remaiked “I thought, ma'am, you sad 
Miss Deha was not well” 

“Tt was only that I thought her ankle was 
weak,” said Mrs. Snath anxiously. “I fad 
to thmk she turned one of hei feetin morc 
than the other when she walked.” 

‘Tms conversition took plice while the 
landlady cleaied away breakfist the dy after 
Mrs Snaith's armal. “Many childien do 
that,’ quoth the good woman, impelled, spite 
of her own anterest, to make a suggestive 
observation “Why, dear me, mv’am, thur 
father will be a strange gentleinan afhe 1s not 
satisfied, when he returns, that you have done 
the best anybody could for them ” 

She was rewarded for once Mrs Snuth 
colomed all over her honest, homely fice , 
concealment did not come cisily to her 
She answered that she had no 1cason at all 
to think he would not be satisfied, and her 
reply, considenng the character of thi sud 
fither, seemed to hersclf almost ndiculous , 
she knew well that he cared for their welfare 
nota stiiw And the landlady, not having 
been contradicted, supposed hicrself to hnow 
tht the children’s father was abroad 

Mrs Snauth fell easily into hu old halt 
of sitting at work on the beach while sh. 

the children playing at the ¢ 1c 
of the wave They were very much gown 
Both were lovcly, and in all respects unhhe 
herself She mstmetively kept a] fiom 
the other ng~ses and children ler quict 
life went ont in a gieat silence, yet she W15 
happy, love and seivice conteni.d her. She 
was safe for a long while to come fiom the 
husband whose drunken brawls had madc 
hfe a misery, and whose cnmes had kept her 
im constant fear She was fred from want, 
and thit was enongh to make het wake every 
morming in 2 conscious state of th nkfulness 

The fortmght she had meant to stay hil 
almost come to an end, and she wis watching 
Delia one afternoon, and fecling almost con 
tented with her pretty httle whiteankles Thit 
‘shght something, whatever it bad been, habit 
or weakness, had almost disappeued, and, 
lovclyand rosy, the little creature wus prddhins 
in the water with her sister, when clearly rng. 
avoice that she recognised, as Its ownel cme 
up briskly to her side. 

“Why, there s that nurse again, the person 
that I told you of! And the childicn with 
her There they all are, I declare” 

‘Mrs. Snaith tumed slowly and saw the 
lady who had asked the children's name tno 
years ago. She had never forgotten her, 
nor that her landlady had called her Miss 
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“You have forgotten me, perhaps?” 

“No, ma'am” 

They sat down near her “I saw the 
children's name on their spade,” said Miss 
Thumbleby “This"—pomtmng ont the other 
fady with an aw, as af she was giving some 
mtelhgence that must be most welcome— 
“this is Miss de Berenger” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” said Mrs Snaith, with 
slow and quiet caution , and she hited atten 
tive eyes to the stranger who nodded and 
smiled 


“Yes, Lam Miss de Berenger. You have 
hard bum speak of me, no doubt ?” 

Fue 2 

“ He was always my favounte,” continued 
the lady, who seemed both glad and eacited, 
“and of course he must have mentioned me 
Indeed, I am sure of 1t” 

‘This was tather a starthng speech. 

“TJ don't understand you, ma'am,” said 
Mrs Snaith slowly She looked again at 
Miss de Berenger It did_not require much 
penetration to see that she was not 2 wise 
woman , her style of dress alone might have 
sugcested this thought, if there had becn 
nothing clse about her to do it 

“ And I have looked for you repertedly, 
and told my nephew Felm all about you, 
but we never quid find you, either of 
us.” os 


ny 
“Looked ist Indeed, ma'am, may 1 
ash why ?geurn é 
“Why duced ( cattumed Miss Thimblebs , 


with repr, terhey tomshment ‘ Do Lically 
hear you bskin'y By 2 

A little useful resentment here nsing in 
Mis Snaiths brewst enabled her to answer 
ruher shitpl, “Yes you do” And she 
looked igun at the lady who bad been men 
tioned as Miss de Beicnget 

She wis e slender, upright little woman of 
Detween fifty and staty, nearet to the litter 
age Her hair, not precisely red, was yet 
too near that colour to pass for golden "It 
was abundent for her time of hile, fiee from 
grey, and dressed in long loose curls, so 
Tight and * fluffy,” that they blew about with 
the shghtest movement in the air. Ile: diess 
was of that tedduh purple which mikes 
orange look more conspicuous. She had a 
Green puasol, wore a deal of jewelry, had a 
jaunty au, and might have passed for little 
more than forty—so busk and youthful was 
she—but that her chcehs were shcaked with 
the peculiar red of an apple that has been 
Kept mto the wintex—a bright, faed huc, 
which eaily m hfe 1s scaicely cvei seen 


The other lady was very plamly dressed, 
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and seemed to be under thity She started 
up on heanng Mrs. Snarth's last word, and. 
going to the edge of the wave, brought back 
with ber the two children, who, a little qr 

prised by Miss de Berenger's gry appearance, 
Stood gavmg at her for a moment, their bare 
feet gleaming white on the sand, and their rosy 

mouths pouting with just the least httle im, 
patience at bemg tiken from the water 

“The very image of bum!’ exclaimed 
Muss de Berenger, shakmg bick her curls 
and clasping her hands“ Come and hiss 
‘me, my prctty oncs ” 

The children, mth infantile indifference, 
gave the required hisses, looked at the lady 
Jooked at Mrs Snaith, but the one wis 
ciying her eyes, the other watchful, to dis- 
cover wht this mght mean She tuned 
cold, but did not look at her darlings, so 
they took the opportunity to slip away and 
2un bach to the water 

“Where 1s their father now?" rshed Miss 
de Berenger “Ah, 1 was very fond of him 
Jt he had only topped at home, 1 should 
have left hun everything’ A twinkling in 
her eyes seemed to promise ters She 
wiped them agai, though thcse proofs of 
fceling had not come =“ Where as he?” 

“Tdor't hoow, mam,’ sud Mrs Sniuth, 
who now bud down her work, to hide the 
tucmbling of her hands 

“ He ts wnoad, of course? ” 

‘M1 im, 1 am not sure” 

Both answers perfectly trac 

The rcluctince to speak was evident, it 
scemcd to astonish Miss de Berenger, ex 
to the point of making her silent 

“Why, smcly,’ exclumed the other lvly, 
with a curtam an of severity, a5 if by the 
weight of her disipproval she hoped to 
oppress Mrs Snaith into giving her test 
monv—“ surely you em have no objection 
to amswer a few questions—such natur i 
questions as these, nurse!” 

Perhaps she has Ind her orders,” mur 
mured Mass de Berenger 

Mrs Snuth for the moment wis much 
suprised at this question Under whose 
‘oiders could they think she wis? 

“Unless that is the case,” sud Miss Thim 
Dicby, with uncivil duectness, “EF cannot 
undestind what reason you cin bue fr 
concealing anything fiom Muss de Berengt 
—what good rexson.” 

‘Again indignation came to the aid of Mrs 
Snaith, She rose, took up the chikdien’s shocs 
and socks, and turmny het bick v1 the two 

went to the watu's edge and called 
het littl treasures to come to her, 
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AN ICE HERO. 
Br Cartan ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM, R.N. 
‘He must greatly loxe who 


Turn from 


T° those readers of Goop Worps who 
have been, more or less, interested in 
the work of Arctic Research during the last 
quarter of a century, the name of Hans 
Hendrik, the Greenland Eskimo, will be 
familiar, for he has, with only one exception, 
accompanied every expedition that has been 
dispatched for the exploration of the un- 
known north, by Baffin Bay and Smith Sound, 
during that period. 

His exploits whilst so engaged have fairly 
earned for him the title I have given to this 
article, and he may, without affec‘ation, lay 
claim to be considered a veritable ice hero in 
the truest acceptation of the term, 

His adventures during these voyages have 
recently been published in’ an interesting 
little work written entirely by himself. 

For quaintness and originality of expres- 
sion this memoir vies with the publications 
of that grand old divine Hakluyt, or his suc- 
cessor Purchas, 

_ It would be unfair to classify Hans as an 
ignorant savage, although it must be acknow- 
ledged that the extent of his education was 
decidedly limited, and that his mode of exist- 
ence was by no means of the most refined 
order, He was, however, able to write a 


would, 
Friends and hom: ‘the 
To lee-Bolda of tho north and its long, 1oog 
‘And weary daye bore of al deligh 


greatly gain, 
Teandrg 
5 


aie 
“ 
little in Eskimo, and the red, ® of this accom- 
plishment, aided by a y kev ory, is the 
paively-expressed little worPlGte™- hag re- 
cently been published by SUeMC® ink, late 
Danish Inspector of Sout °Oi¥enland, and 
which has afforded me material for the sub- 
ject of my sketch. 

The Greenlanders of the present day have 
taken kindly to school instruction, and those 
who have had the advantage of being edu- 
cated at any of the Danish settlements 
situated on the west coast of Greenland, are 
invariably skilled in both reading and writing 
the Eskimo language. 

Although, comparatively, so little known, 
few countries possess such an interesting 
history as Greenland. 

Discovered more than eight hundred years 
ago by an Icelandic chief, such a glowing 
description was published of the fertility of 
the land, and its admirable adaptability for 
colonization, that the simple-minded people 
of Iceland and Norway were casily induced 
to leave home and country for the purpose of 
establishing themselves inthis newly-found 
territory. “y 
‘We read that in the year 980 less than 
twenty-five ships sailed for the mew.colony, 
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fouitcen of which, honcver, only reached 


then destination, the remunder having becn thi 


either lost during the voyage, or compelled to 
put back by stress of weather 

Ihe site selected by the colonists was on the 
south west eatremc of the contment, tno 
settlements being there formed called re 
spectively the East and West “Lygds, or 
pushes 

"The 1uins of these ancient set lements, n= 
<lUimg 2 church with several Rumie stones, 
ac still to be seen 

ihe spmt of maritime enterprise thit led 
to the discovery and afterwards to the 
colomsation, of Greerland, did not dimmish 
amongst the settlis two of whom may farrly 
Ji chum to bung the discoverers of Amenca, 
four hundred yews prior to the memortble 
voy yc of Columbus In 1 northerly direc 
tion the latitude of 73 N was rewched by 
some unknown wanderer from the colony , 
ths has been plainly mndicrted by the recent 
<uscovery of a Runic stone, found upon an 
island im that position lately transferre I to 
the Museum of Northern Antiquities inCopen 
hagen hy stone has the names of three 
Norsmen inseribed upon at, wd a dite 
which thou. nerly Wlegible, 1s supposed 
to be the year 1236 

Christianity wis introduced into Grvenlard 
b, Lief who hid previously been converted 
Auung 2 visit paid to hing Ole of Norway 

On his retumn from the old country, the 
colonists hstenedl to his preriching and were 
rerhily induced to embrace the Chistian 
futh The trst bishop wis sent out by the 
Pope in 1126 At that time the peopl were 
ruled by a hind of republican orgynization 
similar to the goverament then cxisting in 
Iccland, but m 1261 a new bishop, who 
appeued to devote more of his time to poh 
tcl affurs thin to his ecclesiistical duties, 
instigated the colonists to swe allegrince 
to the hing of Norway, and from thenceforth, 
antl the cxtupation of the settlers Green- 
lind became a dependency of that country 

The condition of the colony was 1p 
puently, flourishing up to the fourtecnth 
<cntury, when conmunic ition between it and 
the mother country, partly caused by the out 
dre th of pligue or ‘black death "in Norw ty 
almost entrely ceised 

In the crrly part of the fiftccnth century 
tidings from the far-awry colony grew moic 
tare and obscure, until they ceased altogether 
in about the year 1448, from which date all 
Knowledge of the old Norse colony 1s lost in 
obscunty 

Seenland ‘was not aga visited until John 
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Davis dunng one of his famous voyages for 
discovery of a north west passage, landed 
im 1585 in latitude 64° N, ind bartered with 
the natives The reports brought home by 
this ener,ette navigator revived in Denmark 
the memory of ther Jong neglected settle- 
ments and induccd that nation to send out 
am expedition m order to effect commumcr- 
ton with ¢hcu almost forgotten countrymen 
But xlas! no triccs of the of ] Norsemen and 
their families could be discovend It 1s 
true that the sites of the oki settlLments were 
found, with the ruined remains of the cathe 
dril but no vestiges of the descendants of 
those gallant pcople who Ind accompnicd 
Enh the Red in his grind work of colomz1 
tion 

Trom a few triditionil tuks thit hie 
been preserved amon.st the Eskimos of 
Souther Grecnland it 1s generally supposed 
thita sudden descent wis made on the Norsc- 
men by the I skimos, whom thy culled 
Shrellin,s, which ended in the tbsolute exter 
mmation of the colomats This 15 the ,cne 
rally accepted bulef ngirdin, thy total mm 
Dilation of the inhabitants of the Last wid 
West Bygds rom thw tint, although the 
Norsemen had disippeared the Eskimos 
seemed to have resided and flounshed in 
South Grenlin} af alon, the west cowl 
vento a bch hantule Itwas the conversion 
of these poor heathens to the Christin faith 
thit again brou,ht to our knowkdye this 
hitherto httle known and 50 Jon, neglected 
lind 

Lhe person who resolved, with the blessing 
and aid of Divine Providence, to undertake 
this good decd, ws t Morwiin missionary 
named Hans Lycde, 1 man alihe conspicuous 
for hiy fervent devotion as for his indomt 
able will and energy = his remuktble main 
Ianded 1n Giecoland with his wif, and clit 
dren in the yeir 1721, ani afer yoars of in 
credible difhculties and hardships, not un 
muxcd with danger, he ba] the eatreme rit 
fication of knowing and suing that his tevch 
ins were listened to, and tht his cacrtions 
wate bein, rewarded by success 

Not only did Hins Lzede succeed m his 
spiritual mintstrations but be also estrbhshed 
that system of barter between the Tans and 

s, which 15 carried out to the prosent 

dy with beneficial effect to both sides 

Tbe Danish Govermmeat viewed with ap 
probiton the good work begun by this 
devoted man, and thing the colony under 
their especial protection, estiblishe | settle 
ments along the coast presided over by 
Damsh Governors, under thc ummediate 
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supervision of a Royal Inspector, an officer 
selected by the king as his representative 
and superintendent of trade in Greenland. 

Dr. Rink, by whom this post was held for 
many years, in the preface of an admrable 
work descnptive of Greenland and its interest- 
ang inhabitants, uses the following words— 
“ As regards Greenland lit, no one will deny 
that it would be very itcresting to see it 
pictured by the Giecnlanders themselves ’ 

By a curious coincidence, Dr. Rink, not 
very long after wntmg the above, 1s the 
medium of presenting to the public the 
memous of a Greenlander wnttca by himself, 
for it was Dr Rink who undertook the task 
of transhiting from the Fskimo language, and 
publishing, the oteresting life of the hero of 
this article, 

Tn hns introduction he tells us that although 
Hans Hendik did not keep a regular diary, 
there are indications of his having kept ex- 
tensive notes, and whcie these filed, he was 
aided by a retentive memory, to which 15 
due the compilation of the greater part of the 
Barrative, 

Hans, who must have been born about the 
year 1835, was brought up +t the Inttle trad- 


ing establishment of Iuskeinaes. Although fngh' 


the winters there are very suvere, its position 
Jy not more noitherly than many places in 
Norway, and it is wtuated well outside the 
Arctic cucle. 

‘Lichtenfils was the neighbouring Moravian 
Mussionaty station, from the resident pastor 
of which Hans received his first ideas of 
rehgion, and leant to place that fim belief 
ina merciful God, which afterwards strength 
ened and supported him during many trials 

He was but a lad of eighteen years of age 
when Dr, Kane, the distinguished Amencan 
Arche caplorer, put in to Liskeinacs, on his 
way noithward m command of the bug Ad 
zance, whuch, at the expense of Mr, Grinnell of 
New York had been equipped and dispatched 
in o1de to prosecute the scatch for Sir John 
Fianklin and bis missing comrades. As 
Kane was in want of an kskimo hunter and 
dog driver, he icadily accepted the offer of 
Hans to accompiny him 1 that capacity. 

‘Hans secms to have had some little trouble 
i getting away from his relations, for he tells 
us that, after he had accepted Dr Kane's 
offer, he went to infoim his mother, but, “she 
gainsaid me and bugged me not to jom them. 
But, I rephed, If no mischief happea me 1 
shall seturn and I shall carn money for thee.” 
‘This answer of lus hid due wesght with lus 
parent and he was allowed to go, 

The Adzance was unable to reach a very 
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Tngh position, notwithstanding the energy 
and perseverance displayed by Dr, Kane in 
hus attempts to push through the heavy ice 
pecuhar to Smith Sound, The vessc! was 
eventually secured m winter quarters m a 
snug Iand locked bay, which was called 
Rensselaer harbour 

Hans, who was an excellent hunter and a 
capital shot, at once entered upon his own 
patticular avocations, and with such success, 
that he was frequently able to diversify the 
ordinary ship fue by a haunch of venison, a 
hare, or ascal steak It must be recollected. 
that, Fiskernaes being siturted south of the 
Arctic circle, Hans had hitherto never ex- 
penenced a day on which the sun had not 
made its appearance above the horvon, 
therefore at 18 not surprising to hear that 
he was ludicrously frightened at the long 
night, of nearly four months’ duration, which 
he now forthe first time realised He alludes 
to this circumstance in the following words ; 
“Then it really grew winter and dreadfully 
cold, and the shy speedily darkened = Never 
had I secn the dark season like this, to be 
sure it was awful, I thought we should have 
no dayhght any moie I was seized with 
it, and fell a-weeping, I never in my 
iufe saw such darkness at noontide. As the 
darkness continued fur three months, I really 
beheved we should have no daylight more” 

The retum of the sun dispelled the im- 
activity which the wintcr had necessitated, 
and enabled our heio to resume that active 
life to which he had been mmed from clild- 
hood. 

Not only ws the chase, for which Hans 
had a prssionate hing, diligently and suc- 
cxssfully followed up, but he was also con- 
tually employed dunng the spnng and 
summer in e\ploiing the suriounding country 
m a dog-icige. He it was who was the 
sole companion of Morton when that officer 
reported his wonderful discovery of an open 
Pola Set, sccn from Cape Constitution, but 
winch has, alas! been recently proved to have 
no existence. 

‘That they saw a luge water space 1 evi- 
dent, not only from Morton's report, but‘also 
from Ilans, who says, “ we fell n with a laige 
open water,” but that this pool should have 
becn magnified into an open Polar Sev 
appetts almost inciedible, for the channct 
is only at this promontory eighteen miles 
‘broad, whilst jand extends m a northurly 
duection, béuding on each side a narrow 
channel fot over one hundred miles! ‘Lhe 
range of vision on the day of Morton’s won- 
derful discovery must have been remarkably 
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liaited, if nothing was visible to the north- 
ward but a boundless ocean} 

All cfforts to release the 4d: ance from her 
icy bondage during the autumn proved in 
effectual, she was immovably fiozcn up, and 
her unhappy crew were compelled to pass 
snothier shear and monotonous winter 211 


The term unhappy 1s heie used advisedly, 
for it 1s well known that this vessel left 
America wretchedly equipped, and ill pro 
vided to guard against the seventies and ex- 
gencies ofan Arctic wintet Lo add to their 
suffermgs scurvy made its appearance, the 
Commander himself being one of the cuhest 
and greatest sufferers. Indeetl, it 1 hughly 
probable that none would have survived to 
ielate the tale of their extremities had it not 
been for the kindness of 2 tube of 
who visited them and kept them supplied 
with sei and walris meat—a sure effi 
cacious remedy against scurvy. 

‘As the prospect of ever releasmg the ship 
was a very doubtful one, ¢ was determmed 
at the end of the second winter to abandon 
her, the whole party, with the eaception of 
‘Hans, proceeding to the south in thei boats 
directly the weather admuttcd of travelling 
After endunng great hadships, they even- 
tually reached one of the Danssh settlements, 
whence they 1cturned to America. Lhe cause 
of out heto's parting with his companions 1s 
better related in bis own words— 

“My companions began to think of aban- 
doning their vessel and repruing to Uperni- 
vik, Idid not bcheve they would be able 
toieach it Atthe same time I happened to 
visit the nat ve> in o der to get hares he 
day after 1 had come to them I sct out for 
the chase in 1 gale from the north A heavy 
squall suddenly cared me off, hutung me 
against the haid fiozen snow My native 
fnends led me by the hinds to the sledge, 
and canied me back to their houses, where 1 
recovered duting a stay of several days 

“As these mea behaved so kindly to 
wards me, I began to think of remammng with 
them It was my mtention to return, but I 
began to envy the natives with whom I 
stayed, who supphed themselves with all 
their wants an 1 hved happily. At length I 
wholly attached myself to them, and followed 
them when they removed to the south, I 
got the man of highest standing song them 
gs my foster father, and when { hed dwelled 
several winters with them I began to think of 
taking a wife, although an unchnstened one 
First I went a wooing to a gu) of good 
morals, but I gave her ap, as her father said, 
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‘Take my sster.’ The latter was a widow, 
and il reputed Afterwards I got a sweet- 
het whom I resolved never to part with, 
but to keep a3 my wife m the country of the 
Christians Since then she has Leen bap- 
tuved and partaken of the Lord’, Supper* 
but Iwas greatly delighted at taking along 
with me one of the unchnatuntd when I re 
turned to a Kavdlunak [D-nish] settlement.” 

Itis greatly to be feared, even from Hans's 
own showing, that he descrted his party at a 
very cntical moment, when, in fact, his ser- 
vices as a hunter were moie than ever re 


quired. 

Ihese events happened in the year 1855, 
and for the next five years Hins remamed 
with these Northern Lslimos, a tnbe that 
never ventured faither south in any of their 
mugratory wandcninzs or hunting cacursions 
than Cape York, the northern extreme of 
Melville Bay 

In his autobiography he furnishes us with 
an mteresting account of hu newly found 
frends and therr means of subsistence, and 
he also tells us of his own efforts to con 
vert them to the Chnstian iuth, but in his 
zeilous evplanation of the tenets of Chrs- 
tanity he spocue to hive succeeded more in 
fmghtenng hw hearers than m bunging them 
round to the true faith He says, “It 1 4 
great pity that people there in the north ha. 
no idea ofa Creator Only by me were they 
informed about the Mvker of hewen and 
earth and everything elsc, of all ammuts, and 
even of ourselves, also about Ihs only be 
gotten Son, who came in the fish for the 
sake of sinful men for the purpose of saving 
them, terchmg them futh, and performmg 
wonderful deeds amongst thim, and after- 
wirds was killed on a wooden cross, and 
arose fiom the dead on the third day, and 
will come down again to judge the hving and 
the dead On hearin, this the Northlanders 
wete rather fmghtened as to the destruction 
of the world m thar life as weil as im their 
deuh," 

Our hero’s domestrc feluity remuncd un 
brokcn unt August, 1860, whcn Di. Hayes, 
who hid served as a subordinit. m Kane's 
expedition, put into Cape York for the ex- 
press purpose of sceking him, and, if suc 
cessful in his scarch, inducimz him to join 
Ins slip in the same caprcity that he beld 
the Ad:ance This cxpedilion of Dr. Hayes, 
it will be remembered, was undutaken with 
the hope that the open Polar Sea, "1 whose 
existence miny theotsts firmly believed, 
would be reached, whcnce miny interesting 
observations would be made, and a large 
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tract of hitherto unknown land and sea would 
be explored. 

‘One of the conditions made by Hans on 
joing the United States, the name of Dr. 
Ilayes's schooner, was that his wife and baby 
shoulil be allowed to accompany him ; a per- 
mission that was readily granted, as it was 
thought the woman would be of great use in 
the preparation of skins and their conversion 
into wearing apparel. 

‘Dr. Hayes was not cven so fortunate as 
Dr, Kane in reaching a high latitude in his 
ship. being unable to do more than just enter 
the portals of Sinith Sound, where he secured 
his vessel in winter quarters in Hartstene 
Ray. No spot could have been better 
sclerted in which to pass the winter, for, in 
addition to its possessing a well-sheltered 
anchorage, the hills and valleys in the neigh- 
Lourhood abounded with animal life in the 
shape of reindeer and hares; in fact it well 
deserves the name of an “ Arctic Paradise,” 
which has not unfrequently been bestowed 
upon it. 

Liere, such a keen sportsman as Hans was 
naturally in his element; he says himself, “ I 
felt very happy that now I had got something 
to do;” and before the winter had set in 
Dr. Hayes records that “the carcascs of 
more than a dozen reindeer were hanging in 
the shrouds, whilst rabbits and foxes were 
suspended in clusters from the rigging.” 

But with the disappearance of the sun the 
troubles of Hans appear to have commenced. 
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Whether it was that he was of a more reti- 
cent and stolid disposition than the three 
other Eskimos that were on board the United 
States, or whether it was that, having his 
wife and family on board, he did not asso- 
ciate so much with the remainder of the 
crew, he certainly, whatever the cause, lost 
in favour with all on board the schooner, 
from the commander downwards. Dr. Hayes 
gocs so far as to accuse him of jealousy of 
the other natives and sulkiness, and declares 
that “he is a type of the worst phase of the 
Eskimo character.” 

These traits in his character may have 
been produced and intensified by the treat- 
ment he received on board; for on the two 
subsequent expeditions in which Hans served, 
during one of which he was personally 
known to the writer of this article, he was 
particularly free from anything of the sort, 
although he would at times be subject to 
fits of despondency, imagining that some of 
the crew had evil designs regarding him. 
‘These impressions were doubtless occasioned 
by his inability to understand what was said 
by those around him, and from his inter- 
preting dark looks into meaning threats. 

this is not to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that Hans was suddenly trans- 
planted from his own quiet mode of existence 
to live in the midst of a strange people of a 
different tongue, whose habits and customs 
were totally at variance with anything that 
he had been accustomed! to. 


(Zo be concluded in next number,» 


JOHN THE BAPTIST BEFORE HEROD. 
By rug Rey. 2. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


“HE conscience of the king”—others spe- 

culated, when they heard of the new Na- 
zarene Drophet and his miracles, it was Elias, 
or onc of the many fauatics abroad about this 
time, or an oki Tiebrew seer risen from the 
dead—~but Herod Anew, “It is John, whom 1 
beheaded.” 

"Conscience makes cowards of us all." 
Men whisper together; you think they are 
talking about you. One tells a tale of how 
anather robbed the till, maltreated his wife, 
did some time ago, in secret, an act of villany. 
Your look betrays you. “ All the world’s a 
stage," and your own hidden life-drama is 
incessantly being played out before your eyes. 
You see what others cannot see; you hear 
what others cannot hear. 

At last the strain becomes intolerable. 


‘You spring, like Claudius, King of Denmark, 
from his seat, in that palace where sits by 
his side the guilty paramour ; in the place 
of the murdered Banquo—you will see no 
more—and yet you can see nothing but your 
crime till the day of your death. 

‘The drama is eternally recurrent; it belongs 
neither to Hamlet nor to Herod. A man 
will give himself up to the gallows twenty 
years after the treacherous stroke. Nero was 
haunted by the ghost of his mother, whom 
he had put to death. Caligula suffered from 
want of sleep—he was haunted by the faces 
of bis murdered victims. We can still see 
the corridors recently excavated on the Pala~ 
tine Hill. We can walk under the vaulted 
passages where his assassins met him. ‘‘ Often 
weary with lying awake,” writes Suetonius, 
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“sometmes he sat up m bed, at others 
walked m the Jongest porticos about the 
house, looking out for the approach of day’ 
‘You may see the very spot where his assassins 
waited for um round a corner Doman 
had those long walls cased with clear agate 
‘Lhe mark of the slabs may still be seen 
The agate 1eflected as im a glass any figure 
that might be concealed round an angle, so 
that a surprise was impossible. 

Tt 1s said that Theodone, after ordering the 
decapitation of Lysimachus, was haunted 1 
the middle of his feasis by the spectre of a 
gory head upon achasger. And how often 
must a nobler head than that of Lysimachus 
have haunted a more wgaoble Prince than 
Theodoncashe sat at meat and muttered shud- 
deringly aside, “It 1s John whom I beheaded 


“Lhe Gospel narrative begins with the spm- 
tual state of Herod after the murder. It 
sounds at once the note of an accusing con 
science. We have now to look and 
purpose for ourselves the lesson which leaps 
forth with a certain fiery and bloody emphasis 
as we proceed step by step, 

Herod Antipas was a son of Herod the 
Great, set over Galilee and Judea, with the 
ute of Tetrach, or one of four governors— 
not king. It has been said that “he was a 
man in whom were mungled the worst features 
of the Roman, the Onental, and the Greek” 
(Farrar), but this is probably too severe a 
judgment. 

Herod was a weak man, not without a sense 
of the dignity and functions of a Roman 
Governor, He was zealous in repamng the 
utes of Betharam and Sepphons, and re- 
called the glories of the Great Herod im the 
magnificence of the city of Tivenas, founded 
i honour of the Roman Emperor 

He was easily swayed—now by John the 
Baptist, whom he heard gladly and obeyed 
willingly up to a certam point, now by 
Herodias, and Jastly by the looks and 
opinions of those who sat at meat with him 
Weakness, vamity, and the Jamily failings of 
restless ambition were the poisonous blossoms 
of churacter which mipcned into the moic 
bitter fruts of mecstuous adultery and 
cowardly murder. 

The provmeial kings and governors of the 
Empwe were often to be found at Rome 
paving court to the Empeior, at this time 

ibenus Casar, under whom Jesus Chest 
was crucified. It was at Rome that Herod 
Antipas became enamoured of Herodias, his 
brother Philip's wife, Phihp was a Herod, 
but he was not a king, not even a governor. 
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Herodias sewed her opportumty She nas 
the grand daughter of the Great Ticrod. 
The Herods had no scruples, the women of 
the family were ambitious, ciuel, unscra 
puious, and, in their own estimation, voin 
tobe queens ‘Lhe matriag te, sacred to 
the Jew, sat hghtly upon the Roman Hero- 
chas snapt it rudely and Kft Rome with 
Herod Antipas Being divorced berself, she 
required Antipas to divorce the Arabian 
Pnacess whom he had mained But before 
the unfarthful husband reached hus kingdom 
the unhappy woman had already fled to the 
strong fortress of Makaur ‘There she met 
her father, the Emr or Kiog of Puna, and 
from that moment Herod's frontier never 
ceased to be harassed by his andignant and 
dishonoured relatives 

‘The Tetrarch returns to his kingdom, but 
he has commutted his first great public c1ime, 
and he has forfeited for ever the esteem of 
his people, the fnendslup of hy allies, anil 
the integnty of his character, 

Imtable, resolute, wavering, no longer 
hus own master, a puppet m the ands of a 
violent woman, he turns upon the one de 
fenceless figure that has courage in this 
ential hour to tell hun the truth He hears 
the murmur of the people m silence. He 
cannot still the tongue of an angry woman , 
but he can cast into prison the daunticss man 
of the desert, who thunders forth the ter- 
nible veto, “ It 18 not lawful for thre to huve 
thy brothers wife” 

‘Perhaps he thought the prophet might 
relent beneath the blandishmcnts of cout 
favour and flattery, or, yielding to the terror 
of a lonely ccli and the loss of freedom, 
pronounce a verdict of acquittal, or at icast 
keep silence, How little he knew of John! 
‘The Baptist was made of sterner stuff is 
purpose was firm as the desert iochs, his 
heart as clear and simple as the Jordan water, 
We are apt to excuse cnme im high places 
to smile on the fosble of the wealthy and 
powerful, whilst showing no quarter to the 
poor, the fia, and the tempted! But no 
threat or cayolery could change the urevoc- 
able verdict which hail blasted the reputation 
of the Tetrarch from Nazareth to Arum uthy 
“ Tt 1s not lawful for thee to have thy brothe1 s 
wife” 

But those who cannot be silenced may be 
destroyed. As Henry IT, craved to be nid 
of Beckett, as Mary Queen of Scots fretted 
to be quit of John Knox, so did Herodias 
watch hkea panther for the opportunity to 
spring upon her victim. 1t came but too 
soon, 
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In the stiong forties of Makaur, built by 
Herod the Great, the very fortress so lately 
‘occupied by the fugitive Princess m her first 
agony of despau and indignation—the for- 
tress at that very moment the prison house 
of John the Baptist—there was a sumptuous 
banqueting hall, Jake Dover Castle, Makaur 
was long @ royal residence as well as forties , 
and Heiod kept his birthday there, and 
ferstod the great loids of the Gablean 
estates. 

By a fatal nony, so often illustrated in 
nstory——as when the inventor of the gallows 
dhed on the gallows, the inventor of the 
guillotine 1s behcaded by the guillotme—the 
scene of Herod's thud and List great cme 
1s indusolubly associated with his first and 
sucond—the uregular marnage and the base 
ampnsonment, 

How often do men choose their Makaur as 
the sccne of those giddy diss:pations in which 
they strive to quench the hght of the soul* 
lorget, they cannot, then thee 1s but one 
1emedy—face it out, brazen it out, sear “ the 
conscience with a hot son,” 

In these coiidois she walked, on ths 
couch sie rechned, hete she ate, and drank, 
and slumbered—the woman who 1s gone, 
dishonourcd and unwept, and yonder, in a 
cell decp down, yet almost within hearing of 
the revelry, lics the coarse, rude man of the 
desert, who 1s Zer fiend. “ Thcenemy of my 
mcomparable Herodias , the woman I love 
no nore, the Censor I will hear no more 
both are out of the way. Let us eat an 
dnnk, and be marry” “ Herod made a sup- 
pu to his lords, high captains, and chief 
cotates of Galle’ 

‘The Heiodian women were fained for their 
beauty ‘The chaims of the mother had fst 
seductd the affections of Antipas ‘The 
beauty of Salome, hei daughter, was to com- 
plete hus moual 2um. Shall we say that cvery 
slcp in the comng bloody drama was care 
fully prepaicd? Shall we say that Herodias 
had lucked forward to this day—had planned 
this banquct—had cven chosen the convenient 
site witlun a stone's throw of he: victum—had 
dailcd with fierce and eager interest the the 
and graceful motions of a young gul who, 
in the first glow of her beauty, might well 
recall to the cycs of Antipas her own fading 
charms? 

‘The thing was all too subtle and well done 
to be a common buthday surprise. ‘The 
sacred lustouan allows the serpent in the 
gtass to 1ear its venomous head in that one 
sentence, “Thercfor. Herodias had a quarrel 
against him, and would have killed hum, but 
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she could not.” 
would. 

No feast mm those corrupt days was com- 
plete without some onental performers—an 
4 gyptian conjuror throwing up eggs , a necro- 
mancer from Persia or Arabia, Eastern guls 
tramed 1m all the lax motions of the Tome 
dance Herodias decided themoment, shc has 
doubtless watched the progress of the feast. 

No common dancing 1s to be here, but the 
lovely grand-daughter of Hetod the Great— 
hersclf a future qucen—is to be presented to 
the assembled guests, well shilled to perform 
cone of those refined figutes which in Syria, 
M. Renan tells us, are not thought unbe- 
commg, even to people of high rank. 

It was a surpuse to men accustomed to the 
coarse routine cahilitions of Lastern dancing- 
guls The doors aie thrown open. Sulome, 
herself scarcely moe than a child, bursts m 
upon them. She glides over the slunmg and 
tesselatcd floors, she stands for a moment 
perchance a hittle dav/led and confused by 
the glare of hight, the sound of applause, she 
gazes tmully at the magnificent banquet- 
table groanmg with gold and silver chargers, 
at the royally robed revellers rochning in the 
cloth of gold, the wealth of Arabian perfume, 
the spotless Laypuan hnen, het eyes pass 
from the glitter of ruby and emeiald to walls 
uichly tapestried, velvet carpets, and tall 
window curtains glowing with the Tyrian dye, 
And as the applause begins almost to ternfy 
and at the same time intoxicate her, she 
plunges with childlike abandon into her well- 
practised steps. 

Oh, for a weight of lead to stay those light 
and tnkbng feet! Oh, for a sudden stroke 
to stifien those fair and agile hmbs! Oh, for 
the pallor of death to witha the roses mn 
those flushed cheeks, and quench the fies mn 
Salome’s eyes, But no, the gut’s dance and 
the prophct’s life are weanng fast away to the 
Iitterend “She danced, and phased Herod 
and them that sat at mcat with him” 

Heiodias, the wily mother, hstens, In 
savage transport she hears Heiods drunken 
vow, “Whatsoever thou shalt ash of mc, I 
will gave xt thee, to the half of my kingdom.” 
‘The gul is speechless. She had not then 
becn tod , the burden of her ternble reward 
had been hept fiom her. Could she have 
danced so hghtly with murder cloggng her 
heels? But now, excited, flushed with exer- 
case and giddy with dchght, she rushes to 
her mother, the woman who knew her own 
immd, who would take 2 ile or blast a cha- 
racter with cqual thoroughncss, who could 
lade her time and strike, 


Nay, she could, and she 


JOHN THE BAPTIST BEFORE HEROD. 


‘The doors close on the glitternng banquet- 
hall. Salome passes with dazsled eyes nto 
the fantly-ht comdor. She can hem still the 
subdued hum and murmui of dehght and 
admiration behind her, she meets the eager 
Terodixs, Four words from Salome ‘‘What 
shall I ask?” Jive words from Herodias 
“The head of John Bipust” Was ever 
dialogue so full? Was ever play so foul, so 
Dnef? 

In she comes, What will she ask? All 
heads are turned, all eyes and ears are 
stained, A casket of jewels—an Arab 
charger—a yacht hke Cleopatta’s—a chariot 
hike the Kinpress Juha’s—a pleasure island 
Ike that of Caprie, where Tibenus at that 
moment held Ins revels? Thiough the dead 
pause and silence of expectation breaks the 
Clear vow ¢ of the young gul, as fatally dulled 
as her ready limbs, to the very syllable “I 
‘will that thou give me by-and by m a changer 
the head of John the Baptist” 

Had any thue present been baptized by 
John in Joidan? If so, they kept silence 
But the King was staggered, he was over 
taken with a sudden revulsion of feeling For 
@ moment he was alone once more, with the 
prophet's warning voice m his ear. Such 
ilishes of sanity come to evil men—for an 
instant “they are very sor,” they “see 
cle” In that moment the life of the 
gacatest of the prophets was m the bal ince 
‘Would the King recant bis promise? Ought 
vous to be iccanted? They ought. On 
what principle? On the punciple that one 
oficnce cannot be wiped out by the com- 
mussion of anothur 

Bat for such meditition Ierod hid no 
time, not was he “in the vem” for it 

Conscience 1s convement The conscience 
which had hept silence when he took Heio 
dixs from Philp, now mmpoituned lm to 
Acep his vow to Salome, ‘for lus oxth’s sthe” 
He thought it was conscience, or thought 
that he thought it wis What was it really? 
‘The beauty of Salome, the fear of Salome’s 
muothei, and, last and meanest, the “opinion 
or those who sat at meat with him” 

What goes not to the wall in this world 
for that?” In a few ycars, when Cahgula de- 
thioncd Antipas, cid one of these revcllers 
plotest? But they could flatter and faxn 
now, he hung upon ther sofhages, he 
courted tha protection, he bribed them for 
thar smiles, nor could he face the least 
affront put upon hus own vanity in the open 
banquet hall. 

So it 25 1n the world—honou1, justice, con- 
science, manhood, everything that might 
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redem or ennoble human conduet goes 
down, 1 a moment, beneath a sneer, a look, 
@ whisper, from those “who sit at meat with 
us” 


Remember this when the time for moral 
courage comes—~the giddy moment 1s not all, 
the blaze and jubilee, the feast will not last 
for ever, you must be alone, you must face 
the consequences of what you do and say , 
there the easy way runs stecp down to the 
shppery nun. But the damsel waits. The 
cloud of mdecision and remorse quickly 
passed “Ie would not reject her.” 

Can we not hear the tumult and applause 
which then busst forth from that Iuvunous 
cucle, whose daily lives were condemned, 
and whose master was thwarted, by the min. 
of the desert? 

How unimportant did the fate of that 
troublesome fanatic seem , how strange thit 
good Herod had borne with lum so long! It 
seemcd so easy to do away with him, and 
yet fear, craven fear of the mob had stood in 
the way! 

“And immedoately the King sent an 
executioner and comm inded hs head to be 


brought.” 


Is he asleep? Thiough the narrow nft in 
the thich dungeon walls the moon falls full 
upon the Uaptist’s worn face Lhere he lies, 
perchance as he hid statoncd himsel! before 
watching and fatigue rclaacd in slecp his 
spare and sinewy limbs, 

The free man of the desert caged at last! 
‘What solace for the captive but to mark fom 
his cell the stars as they sailed by the narrow 
slit, Lhe golden limps suspended 1m the blach 
blue might of the Last, or watch the ring 
moon 25 it stole round to visit his dungeon 
floor, and bathe his wastud form with its un- 
earthly radhance. 

‘Months and yours of confinement—far from 
frends, sympathy, occuprtion, activity, will 
shake at times the most dauntiess soul And 
John had been shaken He had “ decreased ” 
He was debined fiom watching the * in- 
cicise” of his Master Was He—the Lamb 
of God—too, destined to wane and go down 
Iheso mary an eager cuthusiast? Would He, 
too, one day languish im a prison, [iy work 
only halfdonc? What was [le doing then? 
‘Hail His power and popultuity not yet wancd, 
would He not, could He not cvcit Himsell to 
aescue the fitend of Its youth, the man whose 
baptism He hid rcceivcd im the Jordin 
waters? 

Apparently no news, or Itttle, from the 
outer world was peimiited to reach John in 
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prson Demession, fuling health, disap- 
pointment, a body en‘eebled by ascetic prac- 
tees a mind for ycars sustuned by the en 
thusitwm of crowds now Icft to prey upon 
atoulf J, at strange 1f some dark doubts came 
upon him? Was the man whom he had 
hiptizcd really Christ? Had he been a true 
forerunner? — At Jast he had found the means 
to reach Christ, He sent to ash Him whether 
He was indeed the Chnist, and whether the 
results of His mmistry corresponded thereto 
The answer, full, glorious, decisive, came 
The Messianic wonders accompanied each 
step of the New Ministry, and John from 
that moment felt that his work was done 
He could sleep, he could dream, 
of freedom, once more surrounded by the 
racks he loved, and the unlovely wastes of 
white calcareous soil, once more beside the 
crystal wave in which men were baptized unto 
Tepentance, and once more above him the 
bright vision of the heavenly dove which spoke 
to his inmost heart of the baptism of fire 


And nothing breaks the mlence, and no 
thing mars the deep peace of that unconscious 
smile as the prophet sleeps where angels 
might well heep watch. 

But, hark! in the dead of might a distant 
footfall sounds in a remote comdor, He 
hears xt not, Other steps now sound louder 
‘The jaalor's well known tramp , the Roman 
soldiers are there too, for a distant clash of 
swords and staves against mailed cuuass and 
buckler now rattles nearer in the passage. 
But still he sleeps 

Suddenly they stop outside the Baptist’s 
cell—-the bolt 15 shot, the door flles open, a 
glare of torches drowns the pale moonlight, 
the prophet starts. But his 1s no drunken 
sleep, ma moment he 1s wake and ready 
The hour 1s come for which he has waited 
week by week, day by day It 1s the hour 
of his rclcase. No more watching, no more 
unavailing piotest, no more batthng with 
doubt, no moie struggling with a perverse 
generiiion, no more long weary hows of 
Joneliness and silent wasting and suspense. 
Slowly he rises Quickly he bows the neck 
whose soul wis ntver bowed to a tyiant’s 
will The sharp scymetar flashcs and falls, 
and the hcad of Israel's greatest prophet rolls 
upon the bloody pavement 


Let us draw a veil over the last ghastly 
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appearance of Salome as she cartes to her 
mother on a charger, with natural clnidih 
loathing, the herd of a corpse. 

That a thoughtless girl should have thus 
suddenly imbued her hand m innocent 
blood , that 2 scene of light festivity and a 
dance in which she at least may have taken 
an innocent pride and pleasure should have 
ended in so foul a murder, and that her 
young life’s threshold should have been thus 
stamed—these are amongst the secondary 
shadows m this dark narrative. 


Tt remams for us briefly to trace Herodias 
and her husband to their end 

The restless ambition that had sacuficed 
already an innocent woman and an illustrious 
saint could not rest, Herod found himself 
‘unequal to the defence of his own dominions, 
and he was nvaded by an indgnant father 
1m law at the very tme when he was bemg 
urged to Rome by his wife to seek for higher 
distinctions. Caligula continued to heap 
favours upon his brother, Herod Agmppa, 
and Herodias, madly jealous, craved for her 
husband at Jeast the title of King m eachange 
for that of Tetrarch Agrippa resisted her 
designs by intrigue, accused Antipas of sedi- 
tion, and he was soon deposed and banished 
with his wife to Gaul, m the year 39, where 
both dred in neglect and poverty, 


In the eyes of “the lords and the high 
” of that day, the lives both of John 
and of Antipas seemed failures , but we sce 
in the degradation of Herod his just and 
nrevocablé sentence, whilst the maitirdom 
of John wradiates with its foeshine even the 
hull of Calvary 
Failure? Yes' so seemed the hfe of Christ 
when He breathed His hfe out upon the 
cross—only a few women to weep for Him, 
and not 7 disciple but what forsook bim and 
fled. It us the old chcat of appearances , but 
only sin 1s failure, The humblest work done 
for Christ will win No cup of cold witer 
given toa distiple shall fail of its rewaid, 
no fafchion shall sever from Christ the heart 
thut loves and folions him, however humbly, 
Sacnfice 1s victory, and through the grave 
and gate of death we nse to the life immortal 
When the Baptist’s head fell, his work was 
already donc, and the crown of glory was 
‘hung up for him beyond the reach of Herod 
and his eaccutioner—above the stars, 


CHARILY. 











CIIARITY. 
"TIS better to give than to get, The poorest have r ches to um 
‘When the heart with the gift goeth (ur In the giving that wasteth no store, 

Tor Puy, 18 treasmer set, ‘When the oil and the wine powed it 

‘Releveth while sharing the ewe ! Flow griciously bach to the door 
Oh, the bss of the magical touch ‘The cruse of the widow h th sull 

‘That gamneth whene cr xt would sper i, Tallest record m beuts that are pure, 
Knowing nought of the sad overmuch Who anst in their grace to full 

‘That only hath loss to the end The law of the Lord that 1s sure 
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HEALTH AT HOME 
By B W RICHARDSON, MD,FRS, 
PART 


THE BEDKOOM (continued) 


IX my last part I dwelt on the ventilition 

of the bedioom —Ipass now still heeping 
to the bedroom, to the questions of warmmng 
and ventilating 


It 16 always a matter of great moment to 
‘muntan an equible temperature m the bed- 
190m A bedroom, the aur of which is sub- 
ject to great, and frequent, and rapid changes 
of tempcrature, 15 always a trap for danger 
Lo persons who are in the mame of life, and 
who are in robust health, thw danger uw less 
pronounced, but to the young and the feeble 
it 1s a most ie danger. Bele specially 
Ci,erous to aged people to al mm 2 room 
that 13 €rsily lowered i warmth, When the 
ntett waves of cold come on i these lands, 


1n the winter season, our old. 1 people begin to 
rs 


drop off with a rapidit pestectl 
startling We fake up the last cdeathe 


publishcd in the Times durmg these seasons, 
and the most marked of facts 1s the number 
of deceased aged persons It 1s hke an epi 
demic of death by old age ~The public mind 
accepts this record as mdkeative of 2 general 
chin,e of external conditions, and of a mor- 


tility therefore thit 15 necessary as a result of and death 1s nearest to us all m “ 


thit change I would not myself dis] 
that there 15 a line of truth and sound pate 
mon sense and common obsetvation m ths 
new, but when we descend from the general 
to the particular we find that much of the 
mortality, seen in such eacess amongst the 
aged, 1s mduced by mistakes on the subject 
of warmth in the bedroom 

1he fatal event comes about somewhat in 
this way The room in which the enfeebled 
person has been sitting before gomg to bud has 
been warmed probtwly np to summer heat, 2 
light meal has becn taken before retiring to 
rest, and then the bedroom ts entered ‘The 
bedroom peichance his no fire in it, or fa 
fire be highted provision 1 not made to heep 
it alight for more thin an hour ortwo ‘Lhe 
result 1s that in the early prrt of the morning, 
from thiee to four octock, when the tempe- 
yature of the aw in ill parts is lowest, the 
glow fiom the fir. ot stove whch should 
warm the room hy cesed, and the room 1s 
cold to an extreme dey In country 
houses the water will often be found frozen 


an the hand basins or ewers under these con 
ditions 


Meanwhile the sleeper lies unconscious of 
the great change which 1s taking place in the 
ar around lum Slowly and surely there 1s 
adechne of temperature to the extent, 1t may 
be, of thirty or forty degrees on the Fahren 
heit scale, and though he may be favly 
covered with bedclothes he 1s receiving into 
hus Jungs this cold arr, by which the arcula 
thon through the lungs 1s matenally modified. 

Lhe condition of the body ateelf 1s at this 
very time unfavourable for meeting any 
emergency In the period between midnight 
and sia in the momng, the animal vital pro 
cesses are at their lowest ebb. It 16 mm these 
times that those where enfeebled from any 
caust most frequently die We physiciins 
often consider these hours as crittcal, and fore 
warn anxious inends im respect to them From 
time immemonal thoss who have been accus 
tomed to wait and attend on the mck have 
noted these hours most anxiously, so that 
they have been called by one of ow old 
wnters, “the hours of fate” In this spi ¢ 


of time the influence of the Ife giving sun 
has been longest withdrawn from man, aa 
at 


the hearts that are even the stro 
then with subdued tone Sleep 








of fate” 

‘The feeble, therefore, are most exposed to 
danger durmg this period of tme and they 
are most exposed to one particular dangcr, 
thit of congestion of the lungs, for it 1 the 
bronchial surface of the lungs that 18 most 
exposed to the action of the chilled ax , and, 
am the aged, that exposure 1s hazurdous 

One of the ablest wnters on the Hygiene 
of Old Age, M Reveille-Panse, attaches so 
Tuch importance to the function of the 
lungs in the aged that he comes to the con- 
clusions, first, that old age commences m the 
lungs, and, secondly, that, as a mule, death 
commences m the lungs m the aged He 
reasons in this manner “ If we 1eficet that it 
1s from the blood that hfe denves the pnn 
caples which mamtain and repar it, that the 
More vigorous, plistic, and rich m nutntive 
pnnciples the blood 18, so much the more 

Ife mereases and manifests itself, 
and that the organ of sanguimification 1 the 
organ of respiration, we shall be compelled 
to admit the opmion that the age of general 
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decline commences with the decay of the 
lungs, and that the one is the result of the 
other.” 

Flourens, from whose work on Human 
Longevity I copy this extract, demurs to the 
conclusion drawn by Reveillé Parise. He 
will admit it in part only, “Old age,” be 
asserts, “does not commence in any organ. 
It is not a local, but a general phenomenon. 
‘All our organs grow old, and it is not elways 
at the same organ that we feel the first effects 
of age; itcc sometimes one, sometimes an- 
other,acéordmgtothe individual constitution.” 

T agree for my part with both these authors, 
Vecause I think there is nothing in experience 
which is different or is in opposition to either 
of their views. Fiourens is correct in saying 
that all the organs grow old together. 
Reveillé-Parise is correct in suggesting that 
the lungs more usually go first, because they 
are at one and the same time most exposed 
and most vital, 

It is not in the least degree irrelevant to 
my present discourse to dwell on this argu- 
ment. It shows better than any other argu- 
ment could show how easily the depressing 
influence of cold tells on the vital organs, 
and specially on the lungs of the » 
whose vital capacity is already impaired 
by ee: The minute vessels of the 
in the pulmonary circuit of blood over 
the lung, are paralyzed by the cold so 
easily that congestion of blood in them is an 
almost natural result if they be long exposed 
to cold. And this, in truth, is the most 
common event in the aged, leading to that 
Dronchiat irritation and obstruction which is 
called congestive bronchitis, from which so 
many are recorded as having dicd when 
winter shows its face. 

The practical question that comes out of 
this discussion is, How shall the danger of 
congestion of the lungs be avoided in the 
sleeping apartments of the enfcebled ? 

‘Our forefathers replied to this question ina 
very plain and striking manner. ‘Shey shut 
themselves up in a warmtent. The old four- 
posters and the oki tent bedsteads arc the 
still extant witnesses of the ways and means 
for keeping out the cold in the old times. 
In country houses one sometimes finds still 
the massive four-post bedstead with its heavy 
damask cuttains and snug enclosure, Advo- 
cate of fresh air as I am, 1 confess still toa 
lingering liking to this snug enclosure when I 
see it on acold midwinter night. I met with 
it not very long ago and 1 crept into it with 
A sort of quiet glee as if feeling unusually safe 
‘and comfortable in so cosy a retreat. 


lung, brought 
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Iwon't let mere likings tempt me to say 
that the plan is a good one. It is really not 
commendable, or only so when nothing 
better is at hand. If ina large room with 
cold walls and floors on a cold night I were 
obliged to sleep in a fireless room and had 
choice of two beds, onc a curtained four-poster 
and the other a camp bedstead, I would no 
doubt, under the special circumstances, 
choose the four-poster, but not as a general 
principle by any means. 

In our modern bedrooms, furnished accord- 
ing tomodern taste and fashion, the best plan 
to adopt is that of admitting air freely to 
the sleeper, at the same time taking care 
that throughout the whole of the night the 
air shall be kept, within a few degrees, at the 
same temperature. I repeat, at the same 
temperature, for uniformity of warmth during 
all the hours of sleep is as essential as warmth. 
To have an overheated atmosphere at one 
time of the night and a low temperatare at 
another, is just the kind of change that is 
attended with most hazard. Indeed, I doubt 
whether an equable cold atmosphere is not 
on the whole safer than one in which there 
is frequent and marked fluctuation. 

‘The safest method is to have the air of the 
room, a short time before it is occupied, 
t upto an uniform temperature of from 
60° to 65° Fabr. It should never fall five 
degrees below 60° and never rise above 65° 
under ordinary circumstances, In cases 
where the occupant of the room is extremely 
enfcebled jt may be necessary to raise the 
temperature to a higher point, but I am 
thinking at this momvnt of sleepers who are 
in fair health, and for whom no such special 
provision is required. 

‘A mistake is sometines made in observing 
the temperature. The reading of the thermo- 
meter is taken in one part of the room only, 
perhaps in the warmest part, that is to say, 
over, the fireplace or fiom the mantle-shelf. 
This is not a fair observation, for a rooin at 
that part may be very warm while it is very 
cold in other parts, The temperature should, 
properly, be taken at the bed’s head, about 
two feet above the pillow, and that is the best 
position in which to keep the thermometer, 
with which every bedroom ought to be fur- 
nished. An ordinary thermometer suffices 
as a general indcx, bul a registering instru- 
ment is most advantageous when particular 
care is demanded in observation. 

Tnow come to consider what is the best 
mode of warming the bedroom and of main- 
taining the equal warmth, on which s0 much 
has been insisted. 
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‘The simplest of all plans with which I am 
acquunted 1s that which bnngs aur from the 
outside through a small chamber or pipe that 
can be heated by a fire or by gas, and which 
allows the aur, after it has been warmed, to 
diffuse steadily into the room. 

A stove called the Calongen, invented by 
Mr. Webb George, 1s, m my opinion, best 
adapted for use in the bedroom It burns 


either with coal gas or coal, or, more cor- regard 


rectly speaking, 2 calongen stove can be 
obtained either for gas or for coal. The 
stove has this great advantage, that it warms 
and ventilates at one and the same timc. 
‘The stove contains with its outer cyhnder 
or cage a spiral 1ron tube, which by its lower 
end communicates with the outer air, and by 
3ts upper end opens mto the room. The 
heat generated m the stove communicates heat 
to the spwal tube, and the a in the sprral 
1s heated and ascends mto the room ‘The 
ascension of warm air causes a draught from 
below, and so a current of warm aur 1s at all 
tumes diffusing through the room so long as 
the fire of Git oF coal is buming. At the 
same time the products of combustion from 
the stove are conveyed away by another pipe 
sato a flue or chimney. 

When one of these stoves isin good action 
the air of an apartment may be kept pure 
and warm for any length of time, and the 
lemperatare can be maintamed at the same 
uniform degree all the while. There 1s also 
about the method the mmense advantage 
that it secures freedom from cold draughts 
from doors and from windows, The copious 
influx of warm air from the stove 1s, indeed, 
80 effective that when the stove 1s heated to 
its fall, and the room is of moderate sue, 
there 1s a draught or current of air out of the 
room by the duors when they are opened a 
little way, unless there be a provision for a 
fixed venulating outlet. Properly there 
ought always to be a ventilatmg outlet, even 
when the room 18 steadily charged with fresh 
and warm au, for a current 1 always 
desirable 

My fend, Mr Henry C Stephens, m an 
excellent paper which he has wntten on 
Ventilation, maintains, with much force, that 
no mode of ventilation is actually perfect un- 
Jess by precise mechanical m ans air be 
actually drawn into an apartment in duly 
measured quantities. He suggests a system 
of supply of air by a mechanism moved 
regulated by weight and balance, so that the 
ar through a house may be systematically 
supphed with all the accuracy of and 


cable, he favours the admurable waterwheel 
ventilation which has lately been brought out 
by Messrs Verity, of Regent Street, There 1s 
much to be said in favour of Mr, Stephens’s 

and if I were constructing a house 
from the first I should mtroduce Verity's 
ventlatng system mto every room , but we 
have to deal with houses everywhere that 
were onginally erected without the slightest 
to sanitary rules, and we must therefore 
adapt what us best and cheapest to improve 
if not to perfect In the bedroosl -te stove 
T refer to 1s of these adaptations the*best I 
know of. It 1s really automatic m action 
when it 1s once started, and st can be put up 
anywhere where there 18 a chimney for the 
exit pipe for consumed mr. Lastly, it 1s 
quite safe in the bedroom the fire bemg 
enclosed no sparks can fly from it, and the 
fuel makes no dust within the room, 

In my laboratory I have had one of the 
Calongen stoves in work for several years, 
and I have found st so manageable and good 
I can recommend it on the best of all re- 
commendations, 1s cal value. In the 
Annerley Industnal Schools, which I visited 
at the time of the Samtary Congress, held 
last October, at Croydon, I found that the 
stoves werem common use, and that they were 
as much approved of by the school authorities 
as they are by my own experience of them 

‘There = coe noe ution which I would 
suggest to those who are going to introduce 
a Calongen into ther bedroor. When the 
stove 1s @xed it 16 usual for the man who fixes 
tt to puSn the ar-feeding pipe through the 
floor of the room so as to get the supply of 
air from under the floor, No arrangement 
can be better if due care be taken, but it 1s 
essential to make sure of three things in 
carrying out this plan, Firstly, it 5 essential 
to see that theie 1s a free opening from the 
outer wall by a perforated bnck or graung 
under the floor, 40 that the air chamber be- 
neath gets a due supply of fresh air from 
without, Secondly, it 1 well to sce that 
there 1s no gaspipe running beneath the floor 
from the joints of which gas could escape 
and be drawn by the stove into the an of 
the 100m above. Thirdly, xt 1s umpoitaat to 
have the space below the floor made quite 
free of old mbbish, and to have it made 

ly dry. All these steps are really 
essential, for if there be no admission of air 


and beneath the floor from without, the stove 


will exhaust, and the space will be rechaiged 
wath aur from the room through opemngs and 
chinks in the flooring , sf there be any escape 


good 
effective clockwork ; or if this be not appli- | of gas beneath the floor the stove will drifuse 
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the gas into the room; if there be decom 
posing matter or dust beneath the floor the 
stove will also diffuse them, and if there be 
damp it will diffuse the damp 

T mame these possible errors because I 
have seen them all made, and, actually, 19 
one instance, I saw removed ftom beneath 
the floor of a bedroom and dressing 10om 
twenty barrow loads of dust and débnis which 
had been lymg there for nearly a century 
The workmen in building houses care litle 
about leaving dust and rubbish on ceilngs 
that are covered by floors In this case 
the rubbish consisted of shavings, sawdust 
and sundry other things, such as old shppers 
aid shoes, which had been lying there ever 
since the house was by, 

If it be unpossible, or af 1t be too expen 
sive, to lift up the floor bouds and cic in the 
whole of the space beneath, the next best 
thing to do is to take up a foo boird and 
under 11 to carry a box one foot deep be 
tween the joists of the floor from the pomt 
where the air-pipe of the stove pierces the 
floor-borrd to the outlet in the wall in which 
the ai-brich or gratmg 1s mserted The 
floor board will form as it were the hd of 
this box, and the air, drawn by the stove, 
will be through the boa direct fiom the out 
side The box should be made of pine 
wood, and neatly planed on is soner sur 
face That surface should be polished with 
beeswax and turpentine so soon as the box is 
ud in, and from time to time the floor- 
board should be removed and the polishing 
should be repeated The oir passing over 
the surface of wax and turpentine 1s made 
singularly healthy and pure It 1s as sf st 
had been subjected to ozone before enter 
ing the chamber, and sf it enter the chamber 
‘at a temperature of 60° to 65° Fahr, the 
fresh odour 13 distinguishable in the room 
after st has been for a short time unoccu 
pwd These plans arc all very simple to 
‘carry out when they are simply explained, 
and as a bedroom that 15 well and easily 
warmed and well and easily ventilated 1 of 
puceless value, I make no apology tor spend 
ang 80 much time on this one topic. 


Wve 
lp Froor Covzrmss 01 THE BipRoom 

‘The bedroom can hardly have too good a 
floor, and after alt no floor 1 so good as one 
of wood. If the wood 1s smooth and well 
planed it may be treated all over with wax 
tnd turpentine without bemg either stamed 
ot painted, orit may be stained ail over and 
vurmshed, or if it be rough and will not 
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tyke stam well, as 1s not uncommon m c1es 
where the floors ase very old, the boards may 
be coscred with a good layer of nnc~—white 
paint, colomed according to the taste of the 
owner, and afterwards well varmshed My 
own predilection 1s for Stephen’s wood stain, 
when the boards will admit of the apph- 
cation, and taking it all m all a hight oak 
stam 15, 1 think, the best The stain may 
be applied by any person who 1s at all defe 
at such artistic work The floor is, in the 
inst place, well cleansed by dry scrubbing 
with clan sawdust, and any great rouch 
nesses and irregutartties are planed or other 
wie smoothed down ‘Then the whole 
surface 1s covered with a layer of thin size, 
which 1s allowed to dry. The stain 1s neat 
prepared by mixing sufficient of it with water 
to get the requued depth of tint, and suffi 
cient 15 mde to cover all the surface without 
recourse to a new solution ‘The stain 1s 
hghtly anit evenly laid on with a puce of 
sponge, and that also 1s left to dry Finally, 
2 good ldyur of varnish is laid on with a 
biush over the stamed surface, and when 
that ts dry, the neat best floor to a floor of 
real and of pohshed oik has been obtuned 
by the trouble and cost eapended on the work. 
‘The floor prepared either by vanish simply, 
‘or by staining and yarmshing, or by paint and 
xumush, should afterwards be kept clean by 
diy rubbing, and by beeswax and turpentine 
There 1s nothing really so clean, and noth: 
so healthy After a shoit time the varnisher 
floors take the wan very well, and by that finn 
and smooth surface nothing ts absorbed to 
create bid ar The floot 1s easily dusted, 
Loose particles of dust, feathers, and woollen 
flufl are readily detected, and the fact that 
there 1» any collection of dust or dirt on the 
floor 1s at once made obvious ‘There are no 
crevices or rough plices in which the dust and 
fluff can be conce led 

‘There cannot, I think, be a doubt that for 
the bedroom floor dry cleansing 1 always the 
best Water destroys the vanish on stained 
and painted floors, making them patchy and 
dirty looking , wate: destroys the evenness 
of surface, water makes the adoption of the 
waxed floor almost smpossible , water when it 
1s used often percolates into the joints of the 
floor boards, causing them to separate and 
become holders of dirt , and, lastly, uf water 
be used for cleansing the chances ate many 
im the course of a year that the room will be 
left damp and chilly ‘The floor will be 
washed on some damp and foggy days, the 
boards wall dry imperfectly, and though, at 
bed time, they may be to appearance dry they 
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will not be so entrely, while the ar of the 
room will be still charged with moisture, s0 
that althouzh the sleeper does not get into 2 
damp bed he does get into a damp 
which in some respects 18 equally injurious 

have seen such very bad results from 
damp sleeping-rooms in which the dampness 
of the ar has been caused by washing the 
floors, that I do not press the lesson I wish to 
enforce at all too foreibly or earnestly. 

When from any cucumstance the floor of 
the bedroom cannot have given to it a var- 
nished or waned suiface , when, for example, 
the floor 1s constructed simply of deal planks, 
at may seem to be absolutely necessary to clean 
the surface with water. These floois, more 
over, are just the floors that hold water the 
longest, and for all reasons are least adapted 
for water cleansing. How then, xt will be said, 
are such floors to be cleansed? They are most 
eanly cleaused m one dry way, viz, by dry 
scrubbing with sawdust. The servant takes 
up @ small pailful of clean, fresh s1wclust, and, 
taking it out by handfuls, spreads it on the 
floor, and with a hard, short bristled brush 
scrubs with the sawdust as af she were using 
water itself, When the whole surface has 
been scrubbed in this way, she sweeps up 
the sawdust, and finds beneath it 2 beauti- 
fully clean and or floor, or if there be 
Yeft any part still dirty she easily remedies 
the defect by an additional scrub at that 
part, When all 1s fimshed she carnes the 
dirty sawdust away, and destroys it by burn- 
ing at in the kitchen fire. White sand may 
be used instead of sawdust for this same 
purpose, but it 1s not so convenient, and 35 
not so quick a cleanser as sawdust. The 
same sind, 3f sind be used, cin be applied 
severtl times if it be cleansed, by washing 
and ofterwards heatmg it over the fire until it 
18 quite dry 

I have to speak next about carpets m 
bedrooms I need harilly .nsist on the fact 
that the old fashioned plan of covenng every 
part of the bedroom with carpet stuff, so as 
to make the carpet hug the wall, is as bad 2 
plan as can possibly be followed. In these 
days everybody 1s beginning to recognise 
this truth, and the change which has taken 
place within the list ten years, in the matter 
of carpets for bedrooms, 18 quite remaikable. 
In some mstances I notice that an extreme 
change, which 16 neither wanted norwarranted, 
has been imstituted , that 15 to say, instead 
of the carpet that at one time covered all the" 
surface of the floor with the greatest micety 
of adaptation, there 1s no carpet at all. This 
extreme change is not at all deswable. Ita 


good to have carpets in every part of the 
room where the fect must regulaily be placed. 
It 1s bad to have carpets in any part of the 
room where the fect are not regularly placed. 
These two rules govern the whole position, 
and the most mexpenenced housewife can 
easily remember them. By these rules there 
should be carpet all round the bed, carpet 
opposite to the wardrobes or chests of drawers, 
carpet opposite the washing stand, carpet op- 
posite the dressing-table, but none under the 
beds, and none for a space of two to three 
feet around the room, that 1s to say two or three 
feet from the walls of the room. The car- 
pets that are laid down should be loose fiom 
each other, each one should be complete 
anutself, so that it can be taken up to be shaken 
with the least trouble, and each one should be 
arranged to he close to the floor, so that 
dust may not easily get underneath 

Carpct stuff for bedrooms should be made 
of fine mrterial closely woven, and not flufly 
on the surface. Felt carpet stuft for bed- 
rooms 1s what 1s commonly recommended 
im the shops for bedroom service, and after 
that Axmmster. ‘Lhe first 1s all wiong, It 
never hes neatly, it very quichly accumulate, 
dust, and it 15 1¢ally not in the end econo 
mical Axminster 1s more free from these 
objections, but it 1s not so good as Brussels. 
Thete was a betes of Brussels carpet called 
“tapestry,” which some ycars ago was very 
largely used It was as warm as the thichest 
blanket, and it was almost hike wire in fibre , in. 
fact, 1t was tough enough to hist halt a hfe- 
times nd it was the best carpeting for bed- 
rooms I cver remember. Fluif adbered to it 
very shghtly, it held an exceedingly small 
quantty of dust, and it was always in sts 
place on the foor, As a miter of course, 
“tapestry” went out of fashion in due time 
and season, 

‘Lhe advantages of small carpets in the 
bedroom are many They cause the foot 
steps to be noiscless, or comparatively noise- 
less, they prevent the fect irom beconming cold 
whnle dressing and undressing, they make the 
100m look pleasant, and when uscd m the 
lumited manner above suggested they save 
trouble in cleansing by preventing dust and 
dirt from besng trodden into the floor. 

‘And now, having seen to the hghting of 
the bedroom, to the position of 1t in regard to 
aspect, to the ventilation, to the waning, 
and to the construction and covering of the 
floor, I ought to pass on to the walls, and the 
curtains, and the beds. But 1 must ask the 
Teader to wait until neat article for the final 
instalment on the bedroom, 
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J,— ADVICE AND CONDOLENCE. 


N the chance that the readers of Goon 
Worps, accustomed to be largely fed 
on the milk of kindness, may accept an occa 
sional acid alteratve, I propose briefly to call 
their attention toa few of the gnevances or 
minor afflictions of our time, which make 
our hfe less worth hving. Considering with 
which to start, the memory of the saying, “If 
you ask advice and don’t follow at the giver 
hates you, if you do follow it he despises 
you,” suggests my teat. 

All of us, I presume, have suffered from 
advice, ashed or unasked. In the former 
instance there 1s no real ground of complamt, 
as, however offensive the result, the asker has 
set the trap for himself. There are, indeed, 
anumber of persons, martyrs ef indecision, 
who make 1t thei business to go from door to 
door on crrands of meutal beggry, desimng to 
shift on to other shoulders their own proper 
responsibilities ‘These are, among the dan- 

Tous classes of society, not the least pesti- 

cnt, When a man about to perpetrate a 
poem, or deliver a spcuch, or marry a fool, 
insists on and obtains your downright opinion, 
you have most lukcly midea mortal enemy , 
but through no fault of your own, Bemg 
constituted the temporary legal adviser of the 
fraudulent chent-—fiaudulent because he only 
wants to be confirmed in his folly—you 
run the nsk of your position. But the vol 

teer of counsel about my mauuscript, or my 
food, or my wife, should be ngidly ostiacised, 

Nothing 1s more common than hterary ad- 
vice, nor, as a rule, more useless, If we 
require it after leaying school and college, 
hiteatuze 18 not our calling , the modest man 
who does not require it 18 hampered , to the 
self confident it 18 a mere imitauon. ‘The 
offerce assumes vanous forms accordmg as it 
ascoramutted before or after the fact The can- 
did frend who would prevent your wnting at 
all, in the hope it may be of keeping more 
elbow room for lumsclf, probably does no 
anyury to the world, But the other who per- 
suades you to write to his dictation, to nde 
hua hobby in place of your own, to cast a 
book accouding to his plan, 152 malefactor, for 
because of him your work 1s spoilt and brought 
before the reader im a twisted and unnatural 
shape, A third hurries you mto premature 
production by remnding you of the shortness 
of hfe, then ‘‘nags” at your style, and demands 
alterations. Much s0-called English” 1s 
doubtless bad enough, but st 15 the duty of 


the public censor to suppress, chastise, or 
mend it, it will gan little by private clip- 
ping. Further vanities are —the witty ad- 
viser, who tells you “ petulant splene cachin- 
no,” asf he were making a new point worthy 
of Here, to “cut out all the finest passages ,” 
the solid critic who, if you dabble in verse, 
recommends you, with his hands behind his 
back and his back to the fire, to “suck to 
prose ,” the pedant who exhorts you to be 
Icarned, when your pride ts m knowing your 
ignorance , the pure Saxon who objects to a 
Latin quotation, because he can’t construe it, 
the jester who admomishes you to be smart 
when you feel serious, the scntentious png 
to whom every approach to emgram, which 
you consider your foite, 19 a censurable flip 
pancy , the wary man, who fences every sen- 
tence of his own with “but,” “ however,’ 
“notwithstanding,” “although,” and trembles 
Jest you should commit his 1espectable paper 
to an honest assertion, and, lastly, the are, 
sensible frend who bids you take your own 
time ana theme and be yourself, 

Advice on “taking pat am pubhe affairs” 
1s ona par with that about hterary ventures, 
except when it is worse, ‘The noes, ever 
cautious overmuch for all, will hinder you 
fiom eaposing some absurdity, The ayes, 
cautious only for themselves, are commonly 
monkeys who make you play the part of the 
cat and laugh at your burnt fingeis If you 
are ndiculously silenced on the hustings, find 
yourself, permanently discredited, in a con 
temptible mimonty, and are at a loss to mect 
your printers’ bills, the good-natured friend 
will observe, with 2 twinkle in his cye, that 
the affan has its humorous side. 

But, burying fiom the dangerous ground 
of politics and their penalti.s, we come to the 
tribe of advisers on matters more strictly per- 
sonal. A sechon on the stiength of remote 
relatonship or other ties assume the authouty 
of your professional men. Those who recom- 
mend investments, or the sale of stock, or legal 

igs, Or the revelse, may be commonly 
utihsed as lighthouses are. He prospered 
who, asking advice of ten women, and gettmy 
ten different answers, adopted the only re- 
mainmg course which none of them had 
recommended Others who would regulate 
your habits of Ife as to chet, drugs, sleep, 
and exercise, you are, of neither a drunkard 
nor a glutton, entithd to addiess im the words 
ofthe “ pretty mud.” The most pertinacious 
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in proffering this sort of advice gratis are, by 
the way, very commonly maids, the func-° 
tion of whose later life it is to matronize both 
sexes, So also with those who claim to take 
part in the management of your family, dic- 
tate the profession of your sons, the educa- 
tion and even the dresses of your daughters, 
the company you are to keep, your selection 
of a clergyman or 4 confidant, your choice of 
a dentist, an upholsterer, or a cook. The 
Lad cook will only spoil your dinner, but the 
friend or enemy made by request may mar 
your career. 

Such interference is, however, moré com- 
monly stupid or tedious than consciously im- 
pertinent, and in fair weather it may be borne 
without an overstrain on one’s philosophy ; 
but it should be a maxim of manners that only 
intimates have a right tocondole, A man in 
trouble does not easily brook the patronage 
of chance acquaintances, ‘There is no ques- 
tion here of the greatest of calamities. Be- 
reavement is universally revered, and serious 
illness calls forth only genuine solicitude. It 
is otherwise with chronic weakness, or pain 
without resent danger. One scarcely finds 
a perfectly healthy person who docs not at 
the bottom of his heart think that every one 
with a cranky constitution is somehow to 
blame, or who has not an undercurrent of 
sympathy with Hazlitt’s confession that he 
hated sick people, It is hard for an invalid 
to have this ; aaeted, ie added to the 
long worry of 2 life in which it is a perpetual 
struggle for him to discharge his duties. Let 
it be an occasion for the exercise of charity. 
Stalwart men, gaining strength to-morrow 
from putting forth strength to-day, and going 
easily onward, if not upward, cannot help 
these judgments. Their half-pitied, half 
censured opposites must bear with the moral 
imperfection which is one result of extreme 
robustness. 

Failure in health sometimes commands 

mpathy, failure in work “hardly ever.” 
‘Tis scarce in human nature to refrain from 
saying that bunglers should have been better 
advised, for they reflect discredit on their 
backers. The publication of a book is a 
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lam has not escaped your notice, Le 
carnies the attack in his pocket, deprecates 
it, but pulls it out and is distressed to find 
that you are somehow unpopular, Whatever 
amount of disdain you either feel or affect, 
he yet retires satisfied, convinced that you 
are secretly as sore as in the circumstances 
he would be himself. 

But the misfortune which brings into 
strongestand most salient relief the curiosities 
of society is the loss of money. ‘Those who 
can understand nothing else can understand 
this. The merest human beaver estimates, 
and sometimes overestimates, the evil of 
being robbed or swindled by brigands or by 
banks; but he is not always much afilicted : 
if he has himself been down in the world, he 
cannot help reflecting that your turn has come, 
and he on whom your sunshine has at any 
time cast a shade is apt to exhibit a some- 
what radiant regret. Another is sincerely 
sorry; but his idol is wealth, and, however 
innocent you may be, he cannot help thinking 
worse of you for having let it go. A financial 
catastrophe is the signal for manifold intru- 
sivencss, Counsellors, reticent about them- 
selves, curious about their neighbours, in- 
quire regarding your pee that they may 
ascertain your property and appraise your 
belongin; : Some make capital of the dis- 
aster, and proffer assistance in public on in- 
tolerable conditions. Others expose the 
immorality of attempts to assist you, and, 
their own withers being unwrung, bid you 
“grin and bear it." A casual correspond 
ent, wid claims acquaintance on some 
trivial ground, writes with a croak that the 
result is likely to prove worse than it seems. 
Another sits beside you and groans, All 
obtrude advice good, bad, contradictory, 
and mostly futile; but their motives, be- 
sides those of genuine benevolence, are 
rarely malicious, Officious conduct is mainly 
the outcome of a meddlesome temper and 
a restless self-asscrtion that never realises 
the idea of self-respect conveyed in the scn- 
tence of a wise writer, “In all things I would 
have the island of a man inviolate.” Finally, 
such crises have their comforts. Your true 


touchstone of friendship. Then is the hour friend, who has rejoiced in your successes and 
for the man whom, by some indiscretion of ! mourned over your failures, reminds you that 
manner or speech, you have unwittingly of! there are possessions dearer to you left in- 
fended, to have his revenge in the anonymous j tact. He is secretly working to do you a 
review, and for the true friend to grieve that he | substantial service, he sharpeneth your spirit 
has failed to anticipate the assassin, Then is| in the battle as iron sbarpeneth iron, and 
the hour for the shallow or jealous ally to in-! the grasp of his hand is like the hold of an 
dulge his condolence, and to make sure that anchor. 
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(OMAS HARDY, ‘raz MADDING Cx0WD," FTC 
Pe ge A Bord ha mercy upon us!” said Willm 
att 





CHAPTER V—THE SONG AND THE Trene mght tume 18 when they will try it, 
STRANGER at y ieat all” sasd old. Lullidge, rm the 

‘HI trampet major now contrived to if the one whose watch at the heacon must, 
place hunself near her, Anne’s presence tone nature of things, have given him com 
faving evidently been a great pleasure to 1 those ews of the situation ‘It ts 





him since the moment of his first seemg her. preb ‘my belief that 
She vas cone thepomtthey 
at her case ior choute 
with him,and mill choos 
asked hum if the shore 13 
Re poet ust Over 
fist. Puan there” and 
parte would 1 
a ae with mdiffer 
luring — the ae oe 
summer, and ence towards 
wap stone the const at 
questions i pdeous 
which th. a ete 
ould the house in 
gam could crake 
not ‘wswer, Se aneae 
‘but which he Eh wage. 
nevertheless ¥ a 
luked to be wer i. 
asked — Wil He a 
Wt yo bad straw of the 
Act, who had sree ened 
pecker to show no 
sound night's oat te 
Test since the sation 
Fist (on rm eye 
fal beome thnk = ‘twill 
had become ad 
eal ap Volunteer 
ne Comfort, the 
his cats at Comfort, 
sound of this oT ea 
subject, and tte 
paler had day,’ said the 
soe the te Bat rt will certainly be mn a down- 
soon the terrible flat-bottomed boats that the corporal | Bul maa down, 
‘enemy Were to Cross 1D- channel tide , and instead of pulling 


‘boats dnit, and that 
be ‘Robert saw several of them against M, bell let ns : 
pulatiag shout the shore the last time he will ‘bring ‘em nght Sak Weymoutt oY: 
passed the Strats of Dover,” said the tram Twill be a beaut ful stroke o! a 
pet mayor, and he further startled the com- "ts quietly done Cnpplestram, movin 
ty by informing them that there were sup _“* Beautiful, said_Crpplestran, movi 
Posed fo ‘be more than a thousand of these mside hs clothes. “But how if we a 
Boats, and that they would carry & hundred be all abed, corporal? You can Gana 
and that they ron descent of one hun- man to be brave 1m his shit especally we 
mien Opiece: men might be expected any Locals, that have only got 9° far a8 
firelocks” 
bo fe as Boney bad Una acm ‘He's not coming this summer He'll 
xx. 
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never come at all,” sad 2 tall sergeant 
decisively 
Loveday, the soldicr, was too mt 


rrged in attending upon Anne ancboth | 


mother to join m these surmscs, bes! 


himself to get the ladies some of the § 08 


Iiquor the house afforded, winch bid, 
matter of fact, crossed the Channel as 


vately as Buonaparte wished his army tol a at the bloody battle 


and had been landed on a dark night 

the cliff After this he asked Anne to 

but though she had a ver, pretty vel 
wate performances of that nature, 

duchned to obhge him, turning the sub, 

by making a hesitating inquuy about hr 


hiother Robert, whom be had mentioned just, 


before 

“Robert 16 as well as ever, thank you, 
‘Miss Garland,’ he sad “He 1s now mate 
of the bng Pew:t—rather young for such a 
command , but the owner puts great trust in 
him” The trumpet major added, de 
hus thoughts to a profounder view of the pet 
son discussed, “ Bob 1s in love.” 

Anne looked painfully conscious, and hs 
tened attentively, but Loveday did not go 
on 


“Much?” she piesently apked 

“TI can’t exactly say And the strange 
prt of it 1s that he never tells us who 
woman is Nobody hnows at all” 

“He will tell, of coune?” said Anne, in 
the remote tone of a person with whose sex 
such matters had no connection whatever 

Loveday shook his head, and the tute. 
tete was put an end to by « burst of 
from one of the sergeant, who was folloned 
at the end of hus song by others, each giving 
a ditty im hus turn , the singer standing up m 
front of the table, stretching hus chin well 
into the ar, as though to abstract every pos- 
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7 recruiting at Weymouth, began & satnical 


song — 
Woes 
Tenn t 
fed march box 


{0} lol lo rows, 
Cherns Bet cum ro-ra fol tol Iy 


In spite of his satire, he fel? 

Pont Sey be Albueia a few pag 

leasantly spent summer it Wey 

aie to movtally Pounded and trampled 

down by a Fiench Hussar when the busde 
was deploying into hne under Beresford 

‘While Maller Loveday was saying ‘ Well 

done, Mr Stanner' at the close of the thir 

teenth stanza, which secmed to be the lst, 

ie ‘Mr Stanner was modestly expressing his 


after 


that he could do no better, 1 voice 
‘vas heard outside the window shu.ter —— 


4 Rov h cumse rum tol 4) Jo ram 
SRE Sam fe tom tol lol bay 


‘The comppny were silent in a moment at 
this phenomenon, a1sq only the miltary tricd 


not to look gurprsed = fulte’ as "1, wondered 
who the could ba somebody u need 
the porch, the door opened, and in cans» 
young man i the uniform of the Yeomanry 


Tis young Squire Deuiman, old M 
Dernman 5 ne) ,” murmined voces mn the 


withont waiting hd address anybod 1) OF 

apparently seeing who ware githered there, 

Be young man waved hig cap above his head 
on = 





Chora Bol Us vom ro rim tol lo} lo rum? By Be 
It was a verse which had been omitted by 


mble wnnkle from his throat, and then the gallant Stanner, out of respect to the 
plunging into the melody When this was ladies 
over one of the Foreign Hussars—the gen The new comer was of flond complexion, 
teel German of Miller Loveday’s descnphion, red-haired, and tall, and secmed full of a 
‘but who called himself 2 Hunganan, andim conviction that hus whim of efitenng must 
reality belonged to no definite country, per be their pleasure, which for the moment it 
formed at Trumpet mayor Loveday’s request was 
the senesof wild motions that hedenommated “No ceremony, good men all,” he said, 
his national dance, that Ane might see “I was passing by, and my car was caught 
what it was lke Miss Garland was the by the singing I hike smging, ae 
flower of the whole company, the soldiers and cheering, and shall not be put I 
fone and all foreign and seemed to should like to hear anybody say otherwise * 
‘be quite charmed by her presence, as indeed “Welcome, Master ” sad the 
they well might be, considenng how seldom muller, filing e glass and handing 1 to the 
they came mt the society of such as she * Come all the way from quarters, 
and her motMer were yust thinkmg then? I hagity knowed ye im your soldiers 
‘of retmmg to thew éwn dwelling when Ser- clothes. You'd look more natural with a 
geant Stanner of the —th Foot, who was spudin yourhand, sir I shouldn't ha’ known 
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ye at all if I hadn’t heard that you were 
called out.” 

“ More natural with a spud [—have a care, 
miller,” said the young man, the fire of his 
complexion incréssing to scarlet. “I don't 
mean anger, but—but—a soldier's honour, 
you know !” 

‘The military in the background laughed a 
little, and the yeoman then for the first time 
discovered that there were more regulars 
present than one. He looked momentarily 
disconcerted, but expanded again to full 
assurance, 

“ Right, right, Master Derriman, no offence 
—'twas only my joke,” said the genial miller, 
“ Kverybody’s a soldier nowadays. Drink a 
drap o’ this cordial, and don't mind words.” 

‘The young man drank without the least 
reluctance, and said, “Yes, miller, I am 
called out. ‘Tis ticklish times for us soldiers 
now; we hold our lives in our hands, . . 
‘What are those fellows grinning at behind 
the table? I say, we do. 


“Staying with your uncle at the farm for great 


a day or two, Mr. Derriman ?” 

“No, no—as I tok you, dilleted at Dor- 
chestat, ‘ But I have to call and see the old, 

“Gentleman?” 

“Gentleman [—no, skinflint, He lives 
upon the sweepings of the barton; ha, ha!” 
And the speaker's regular, white teeth showed 
themselves like snow in a Dutch cabbage. 
“Well, well, the profession of arms makes 
a man proof against all that. I take things 
asIfind'em.” | 

“ Quite right, Master Derriman, Another 
drop?” 


“No, no, 1 take no more than is good 
for ‘me—no man should; so don’t tempt 
me.’ 

The yeoman then saw Anne, and by an 
unconscious gravitation weat towards her 
and the other women, flinging a remark to 
John Loveday in passing. “Ab, Loveday! 
T heard yon were come; in short, I came o° 
purpose to see you. Glad to see you enjoy- 
ing yourself at home again.” 

‘The trumpet-major replied civilly, though 
not without grimness, for he seemed hardly 
to like Derriman’s motion towards Anne. 

“Widow Garland’s daughter !—yes, ‘tis 
surely. You remember me? I have been 
here before. Festus Derrimen, Yeomanry 


Cavalry.” 
“mow your 


‘Anne gave a lithe curteey, 
name is Festue—that’s all. 
“Yes, 'tis well known, especially latterly.” 


He dropped his voice to confidence pitch. _ 
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“T suppose your friends here are disturbed 
‘by my coming in, as they don't seem to talk 
much? Idon't mean to interrupt the 3 
but I often find that people ore put out by 
my coming among ‘em, especially when i've 
got my regimentals on.” 

“Lal and are they?” 

“Yes; ‘tis the way I have." He further 
lowered his tone; as if they had been old 
friends, though in reality he had only seen 
her three or four times. “And how did you 
come to be here? Dash my wig, I don't 
like to see a nice young lady like you in this 
company. You should come to some of our 
yeomanry in Dorchester or Blandford. 
‘Oh but, the girls do come! The yeomanry 
are respected men, men of good substantial 
families, many farming their own land; and 
every one among us rides bis own charger, 
which is more than these cussed fellows do.” 
He nodded towards the dragoons. 

“Hush, hush! Why, these are friends and 
neighbours of Miller Loveday, and he is a 
friend of ours—our best friend,” said 
Anne with great emphasis, and reddening at 
the sense of injustice to their host. “ What 
are you thinking of, talking like that? It is 
‘ungenerous in you,” i 

“Ha, hal I've affronted you. Isn't that it, 
fair angel, fair what do you call it—fair 
vestal? Ah, well! would you was safe in 
my own house! But honour must be minded 
now, not courting. Rollicum-rorum, tol-lol- 
lorum. Pardon me, my sweet, I like ye. It 
may be a come down for me, owning land; 
bat I do like ye.” 

“Sir, please be quiet,” said Anne, dis- 


“3 will, I will, love, Well, Corporal Tul 
lidge, how's your head?” he said, going 
towards the other end of the room, and 
leaving Anne to herself. 

The company had again recovered its 
liveliness, and it was a long time before the 
bouncing Rufus who had joined them could 
find heart to tear himeelf away from their 


socicty and although he had 
had quite latter before he 
entered. The ‘tecelved him at his 
own valuation, goldtefs of the camp, 
who sat beyond ;the 4uble, smiled behind 


their pipes at hig remarks, with a ant 
twinkle of thee aa the 
satirical, John Loveday being not the least 
conspicuous in this bearing. But he aad 
his friends were too courteous on such ap 
occasion as the present to challenge the 
young sign’s large remarks, and readily per- 
mitted him to set them right on the Is 
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of camping and other mhtary routine, about 
which the troopers seemed willmg to let 
persons hold any opinion whatever, provided 
that they themselves were not obliged to 
give attention to it, showmg, strangely 
enough, that if there was one subject more 
than another which never interested their 
minds, 1t was the art of war. To them the 
ait of enyoymg good company in Overcombe 
Mul, the details of the muller’s household, 
the swarming of his bees, the number of his 
chickens, and the fatness of his pigs, were 
matters of infinitely greater concern 

The present writer, to whom this party has 
been descnbed times out of number by mem- 
bers of the Loveday family and other old 
people now passed away, can never enter the 
old livingroom of Overcombe Mill without 
seeing the gental scene through the mists of 
the seventy or eighty years that intervene 
between then and now First and bnghtest 
vo. the we ae She, coven cance, seaieted 
about less of expense, and kept 
souffed by the muller, who walks round the 
190m at Intervals of five minutes, snuffers m 
hand, and mps each wick with great pre- 
cision, and with something of an executioners 
gnim look upon his face as he closes the 
anuffers upon the nech of the candle Next 
to the candle-lights show the red and blue 
coats and white breeches of the soliers— 
nearly twenty of them 1n all, besides the half 
fi Dernman—the head of the latter and 
the of all who are standing up being 
in dangerous proximity to the black beams of 
the ceiling. ere Is not one among them 
who would attach any meaning to “Vattoria,” 
or gather from the syllables Waterloo” the 
remotest idea of their own glory or death. 
‘Next appears the correct and innocent Anne, 
ttle thinking what things Time has in store 
for her at no great distance off She looks 
at Deirman with a halfuneasy smile as he 
clanks hither and thither, and hopes he will 
not single her out again to hold a private 
dialogue with—which, however, he does, 
iresisubly attracted by the white muslin 
figure, She must, of course, look a httle 

ous again Now, lest his mood should tum 

om Bentimental to “no Impos- 

sible with the yeoman-soldier, as 
her quick perception had noted. 

“Well, well; this idling won't do for me, 
olla,” he at last said, to Anne's relief, “I 
ought not to have come in, by rights, but I 
heard you enjoy ig Yourselves, an thought it 
maght be worth while to sce’what ‘you were 
up to; I have several miles to go before bed- 
qme;" and, stretching his arms, hftmg ius 
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chin, and shaking hus head, to eradicate any 
unseemly curve or wnnkle from his person, 
the yeoman wished them an off hand good- 
night, and departed, 

“ You should have teased hima little more, 
father,” said the trumpet major drily. “You 
could soon have made bim as crabbed a a 
bear” 

“TT didn’t want to provoke the chap— 
“twasn’t worth while He came in friendly 
enough,” said the gentle muller without look- 


ing up 

“TY don't dunk he was overmuch fendly,” 
said John. 

“Tis as well to be neighbourly with folks, 
af they be not quite onbearable,” his father 
genually rephed, as he took off his coat to go 
and draw more ale—this periodical stripping 
to the shirt sleeves bemg necessitated by the 
narrowness of the cellar and the smeary effect 
of its numerous cobwebs upon best clothes 

Some of the guests then spoke of Fess 
Dernman as not such a bad young man if 
you took him nght and humoured him, 
others said that he was nobody's enemy but 
his owa, and the elder iadics mentioned tn 
a tone of interest that he was likely to come 
ito a deal of money at his uncle’s death 
‘Lhe person who did not praisc was the once 
mt w hia best, ae ae one him as 
a boy years when he ved nearer 
to Overeombe than he did at present This 
unappreciative person was the trumpet- 
major 


CHAPIZR VI—OLD MR. DERRIMAN OF OVAR- 
COMBE HALL 
Ax this time in the history of Overcombe 
one solitary newspaper found its way into the 
It was lent by the post master at 
Weymouth (who, in some mysterious way, 
got xt for nothing through his connection 
with the mail) to Mr Demmman at the hall, 
by whom it was handed on to Mrs Garland 
when it was not more than a fortmght old 
Whoever remembers anything about the 
old farmer-aquire will, of course, know well 
enough that thus delightful privilege of read 
mg ancient history in long columns was not 
accorded to the Widow Garland for nothing. 
‘It was by such mgenious means that he paid 
her for her daughter’s occasional services in 
readmg aloud to him and making out his 
accounts, in which matters the farmer, whose 
gumeas were reported to touch five figures— 
some said mjore—was not expert 
Mrs Martha Garland, as a respectable 
widow, occupied a twilight rank between the 
Demghted villagers and the wellinformed 
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gentry, and kindly made herself useful to the 
former as letter-wniter and reader, and general 
translator from the pnnted tongue It was 
not without satisfaction that she stood at her 
door of an evening, newspaper in hand, with 
three or four cottagers standing round, and 
poured down their open throats any para- 
graph that she might choose to select from 
the stining ones of the period. When she 
had donc with the sheet Mis Garland passed 
at on to the muller, the miller to the grinder, 
and the gnnder to the grmnder’s boy, in whose 
hands 1t became sub divided mto half pages, 
quarter pages, and wregular tnangles, and 
ended its career as a paper cap, a 

bung, or a wrapper for his bread and cheese. 

Notwithstanding his compact mth Mrs 
Garland, old Mr, Derrman kept the paper so 
long, and was so chary of wasting his man’s 
time on 2 merely intellectual errand, that un- 
less she sent for the journal stseldom reached 
her hands Anne was always her messenger 
Lhe amival of the soldiers led Mrs, Garland 
to dispatch her daughter for it the day after 
the purty , and away she went im her hat and 
pelisse, in a direction at nght angles to that 
of the encampment on the 

‘Walking across the fields for the distance 
of about a mule, she came out upon the nigh 
road by a wicket gate On the other side of 
the way was the entrance to what at first 
sight looked like a neglected meadow, the 
gate being a rotten one, without a bottom 
rail, and broken down palings lying on each 
side. The dry hard mud of the opening was 
marked with several horse and cow trachs 
that had been half obhterated by fifty score 
sheep tracks, surcharged with the tracks of 
a man and a dog. Beyond this record of 
eather nomadic tbes appeared a carnage 
road nearly grown over with grass, which 
Anne followed It descended by a gentle 
slope, dived under dark-rinded elm and chest- 
nut trees, and conducted her on till the hiss 
of a waterfall became audible, when it took a 
bend round a swamp of fresh watercress and 
‘brooklme that had once been a fishpond. 
Here the grey, weather-wom front of a bunld- 
ing edged from behmd the trees It was 
Overcombe Hall, once the seat of a family 
now eatmnct, and of late years used as a 
farmhouse, 

Benjamm Dertiman, who owned the 
crumbling place, had onginally been only 
the occupier and tenant-farmer of the fields 
around His wife had brought him a small 
fortune, and durmg the growth of ther only 
son there had been a partition of the Over- 
combe estate, givmg the farmer, now a 
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widower, the opportunity of acquiring the 
building and a small portion of the land 
attached on exceptionally low terms But 
two years after the purchase the boy died, 
and Derriman’s existence was paralyzed fo.th- 
with. It was satd that sec that event he 
had devised the house and fields to a distant 
female relative, to heep them out of the 
‘hands of hys detested nephew , but this was 
not certainly known, 

‘The ball was as interesting as mansions in 
astate of declension usuilly are as the ex- 
cellent county history showed That popular 
work mm folio contained an old plate dedi- 
cated to the last scion of the orginal owners, 
from which drawing t appeared that 1n 1750, 
the date of publication, the windows were 
covered with httle scratches like black flashes 
of lightning , that a horn of hard smoke came 
out of each of the twelve chimnkya, that a 
lady and a lap-dog stood on the lawn in a 
strenitously walking position , and a substan 
tral cloud and nine flying birds of no known 
species hung over the trees to the north- 


east 
The rambling and neglected dwelling had 
all the romantic excellencies and practical 
drawbacks which such mildewed places share 
™m common with caves, mountains, wilder- 
nesses, glens, and other homes of pocsy that 
ple of taste wish to hive and die an 
Mustard and cress could have been raised on 
the wner plaster of the dewy walls at any 
height not exceeding three feet from the 
floor, where the stain ended , and mushrooms 
of the most refined and thin stemmed lands 
gfew up through the chinks of the larder 
paving, As for the outside, nature, m the 
ample tyme that had been given her, had so 
m7 her filings and effacements with the 
of human wear and tear upon the 
house, that 1t was often hard to say in which 
‘of the two, or it m both, any particuler obh- 
teraton had its ongin Lhe keenness wis 
from the mouldmgs of the doorways, 
but whether worn out by the rubbing past of 
innumerable people’s shoulders, and the 
moving of their heavy furniture, or by Time 
10 a grander and more abstract form, did not 
appear. Theron stanchions msidc the win- 
dow panes were eaten away to the size of 
wires at the bottom where they entered the 
stove, the condensed breathings of guncra- 
tions having settled there in pools and rusted 
them The panes themselves had either lost 
thew shine altogether or bucome indescent 
as a peacock’s tal In the middle of the 
porch was 4 vertical sundial, whose gnomon 
swayed loosely about when the wind blew, 


and cast its shadow hither and thither, as 
Tmuch as to say, “Here's your fine model 
dial, bere’s any time for any man, Iam an 
old dial , and shiftmess 1s the best policy.” 

Anne passed under the arched gateway 
which screened the main front, over it was 
the porter’s lodge, reached by a spiral starr 
case Acioss the archway was fixed a row 
of wooden hurdles, one of which Anne opened 
and closed behind her, hei necessity was 
apparent as soon as she got mside The 
quadrangle of the ancient pile was a bed of 
toud and manure, inhtbited by calves, geese, 
ducks, and sow pigs surprisingly large, with 
young ones surprisingly small. In the 
gromed porch some heifers were amusing 
themselves by stretching up their necks and 
licking the carved stone capitals that sup- 
ported the vaulting. Anne went on to 2 
second and open door, acioss which was 
another hurdle to hep the live stock from 
absolute community with the inmates There 
being no knocker she knocked by means of 
@ short stick which was laid agaist the post 
for that arpose , but nebody attending she 
entered the passage, and tried an inner door 

A shight noise was heard mside, the door’ 
opened about an inch, and a strip of decayed ; 
face, sncludmg the eye and some forehead 
wrinkles, appeared within the crevice 

“Please I have come for the paper,” sad 
Anne. 

“Oh, 15 it you, dear Anne?” whmed the 
imate, opening the door a little farther, “1 
could hardly get to the door to open it, I 
am so weak * 

‘The speaker was a wizened old gentleman 
1m. coat the colour of his farmyard, breeches 
of the same hue, unbuttoned at the knees, 
revealing a bit of leg above his stocking, and 
a dazzhngly white shirt-fill to compensate for 
this untidiness below, Ihe edge of his shull 
round his eye sockets was visible through the 
shin, and he had 2 mouth whose corneis made 
towards the back of his hcxd on the slightest 
Provocation He walked with great apparent 
een bach into the room, Anne following 

en 


“Wall, you can have the paper if you want 
it, but you never grve me much time to sce 
what's men Here's the paper.” He held 
It out, but before she could take it he drew 
at back again, saying, “I have not had 
share o' the paper by a good deal, what wit 
may weok sight, and people coming so goon 
for en. I am a poor put upon soul, but my 
Duty of Man will be left to me when the 
hewspaper is gong,” And be sank mto his 
chair with an au of exhaustion 


Anne said that she did not wish to tke 
the paper if he had not done with it, and 
that she was really later m the week than 
usual, owmg to the solders, 

“Soldiers, yes—rot the soldiers, And now 
‘hedges will be broke, and hens’ nests robbed, 
and suckmg-pigs stole, and I don't know 
what all. Whee to pay for ’t, sure? I reckon 
that because the soldiers be come you dont 
mean to be kind enough to rad to me what 
Tha'nt had time to read myself” 

She would read if he wished, she said , 
she was in no hurry. And sittmg herself 
down she unfolded the paper. 

“¢Dhnner at Carleton House?” 

No, faith. 'Tw nothing tol” 

“ ‘Defence of the country ?’” 

“Ye may read that, if ye wil I hoje 
there will be no billeting in this pansh, o1 
any wild work of that sort, for what would 
a poor old lamger lke myself do with sol 
dieas m his house, and nothing to feed ‘em 
wth?” 

Anne began reading, and continued at her 
task nearly ten minutcs, when she was inter 
rupted by the sppeamanes im the quadrangular 
slough without of a young man in the uniform 
of the yeomanry cavalry, 

“Whit do ye see out there?” said the 
farmer with a stait, a5 she paused and slowly 
blushed 


“A soldier—one of the yeomanry,” said 
Anne, not quite at hur ease 

“Scrounch at all—ts my nephew!’ ex- 
claimed the old man, Ins face turning to a 
phosphoric pallor, and his body tmtching 
with innumerable alarms as he formed upon 
hus fag a gasping smile of joy with which to 
welcome the new coming relative. “Read 
‘on, pnthee, Miss Garland.” 

Before she had read far the visitor straddled 
over the door hurdle into the prssage and 
entered the room 

“Well, nunc, how do you feel?’ said the 
young man, shaking hands with the farmer 
in the manne1 of one violently mnging a hand 
bell = “Glad to sec you” 

“Bad and weakish, Festus,” replied the 
other, his peson responding passively to the 
rapid vibrations imparted =“ Oh, be tender, 
please—a hitle softer, there’s a dear nephew ! 
My arm 1s no more than a cobweb.” 

% Ah, poor soul!” 

“Yes Iam not much more than a ske- 
kton, and can’t bear rough usage.” 

“Sorry to hear that, but Jl bear your 
affichon m mmd. Why, you are all in a 
tremble, Uncle Benjy 1” 

“'Tis because I am so gratified,” sad the 
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old man. “J always get all m a tremble 
when I am tiken by surprise by a beloved 
relation.” 

“ Ah, that s st!” said the yeoman, bringing 
his hand down on the back of his uncle's 
chan with a loud smack, at which Uncle 
Benjy nervously sprang three mches from his 
seat aud dropped mto it agam_ = “Ask your 
prdon for fiightemng ye, uncle, "Tis how 
we do in the army, and I forgot your nerves. 
You hive scarcely expected to see me. I 
dare say, but hure I am.” 

“Yam glad to see ve You are not gong 
to stry Jong, perhaps? * 

“Quite the contrary. I am going to stay 
ever $0 long!” 

“Oh, I see I am so glad, dear Festus. 
T ver so long, did ye say?” 

“Yes, c.7? $0 long,” said the young gentle 
mn, 5 tting on the slope of the bureau and 
stretching out his legs a5 props. “I ain gomg 
to make this quite my own home wheneve1 
Tam off duty, 15 long as we stay out And 
ater that, when the campaign 15 over in the 
autumn, I shall come here, and live with you 
hke your own son, and help manige your 
Innd and your farm, you know, and make 
you a comlortrble old man” 

“Aht How Phe do please me'” said the 
fume with a homfed smile, and grasping 
‘the amis of ins chair to sustain humsclf. 

“Los, I have been meaning to come a long 
time, as J knew you'd like to have me, Uncle 
Benjy, and ‘tsn’t in my heart to refuse 

ou 


“You always was hind that way.” 

“Yes, L always was But I ought to tell 
you at once, not 10 disappomt you, that I 
Shan’t be here always—all day, that 18, be- 
caus. of my muhtary duties as a cavalry 
mi” 

“Oh, not always? That's a pity!” ex 
claimed the farmer with a cheerful eye. 

“I knew you'd say so. And I shv'n't be 
able to sleep here at night sometimes, for the 
Sime reason.” 

“Not sleep here o’ nights?” smd the old 
gentleman, still moe relteved You ought 
to slep here—you certainly ought, 1 short, 
you must But you can’t!” 

“Not while we are with the colours. But 
directly that’s over—the very next day—I'll 
stay here all day, and all night too, to oblige 
you, since you ask me so very kindly” 

"Th thank ye, that will be very mce'” 
said Uncle Benyy. 

“Yes, 1 knew ‘twould reheve ye.” And 
he kindly stroked his uncle’s head, the old 
man expicssing his enjoyment at the affec- 


tiontte token by a death's head gnmace “T 
should have calted to see you the other night 
when I pissed through here,” Festus con 
tinued, ‘ but it was so late that I couldn't 
come so far out of my way. You won’t thik 
at unkind >” 

“Not at all, af you @uldv'? I never shill 
think it unkind if you really can’t rome, yo. 
know, Festy,” was a few nnn tes’ 
pase, and as the ew said nothing Uncle 
Benyy went on “I -wigh Thad a little present 
for yc. But as all luck would have it we have 
Jost 2 deal of stock this year, and I have had 
to pay away so much.” 

“ Poot old min—I know you have Shill 
I lend you a seven shilling piece, Uncle 
Ben?” 

“Ha, ha'—you musthave your joke, well, 
TU think o' tht And so they expect 
Buonap uty to choose this very part of the 
coast for his Janding, hey? And tht the 
yeomanry be to stand in front as the forlom 
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“Who says so?” asked the florid son of 
Mars, losing a little redness 

“The nensprper man” 

“Oh, there’s nothing an that," said Festus 
bravely “Thc .over’ment thought it possible 
at one time, but they don’t know” Festus 
taguly went on to eaplain that even if the 
enemy cime at all, it mgn: not be at then 
part of Lngland, and cotanly would not be 
tul later m the summer. As for him, Festus, 
he wished Boney might come, but no such 
good luck. ‘Lhe fact was, he said, that the 
actuu reason for the anival of the troops at 
this prrticult time #15 not altogether fear 
of Boney’s landing just there, but that the 
hing was coming again to Weymouth dur- 
ing the summer, and it becarhe necessary 
to hecp a good guard in the vicmity on his 
account 

Testis turned himself as he talked, and 
now sud abruptly “Ah, who's this? Why 
‘tis our httle Anne!” He had not noticed 
her til this moment, the young woman 
hasing at his entry kept her face over the 
newspu er, and then got away to the back 
pitto. thercom. “And aie you and your 
mothe: always going to stay down there in 
the mill house watching the htile fishes, Miss 
Anne?” 

She sud that rt was uncertain, ma tone of 

precision which the queston was 
hardly worth, lookmg forcedly at him as she 
spoke But she blushcd fitfully, im her arms 
and hands as much as in her face. Not thrt 
she wi overpowered by the great bovis, 
formulable spurs, and other fate apphances 
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of his person, as he imagined , sunply she 
had not been prepared to mect hum there. 

“1 hope qo will, I am sure, for my own 
908,” said he, letting hws eyes linger on the 
ound of her cheek 

Anne became a Iittle more dignified, and 
her look showed reserve But the yeoman 
‘on perceiving this went on talking to her in 
so civil a way that he uresistbly amused 
her, though she tned to conceal ail feelmg 
Ata bughter remark of lis than usual ber 
mouth moved, her upper hp playmg uncer- 
tamly over her white teeth, it would stay 
still—no, st would withdraw a little way in a 
smile, then it would flutter down agan , and 
0 it wavered hke a butterfly m a tender 
desire to be’pleased and smiling, and yet to 
‘be also sedate and composed, to show him 
that she did not want comphments, and yet 
that she was not so cold as to wish to repress. 
any genume feehng he might be anxious to 
utter 

“Shall you want any more readmg, Mi 
Dernman?" said she, interrupting the younger 
man in his remarks. “ If not I'll go home 
ward,” 

“Don't let me hinder you longer,” said 
Festus “ Iam off na minute or two, when 

uur man has cleaned my boots ” 

“Ye don't hinder us, nephew. She must 
have the paper ‘ts the day for her to have’n 
She might read a httle more, as E have had 
80 hittle profit out of en hitherto Well, why 
don't ye speak! Will ye or won't ye, my 
dear?” 

“Not to two,” 


os 


“Ho, ho! hang at, J must go then, I 
suppose,” satd Festus, laughing, and unable 
to get a further ghince from her he left the 
room and clanked into the Lack yard, where 
he saw a man, holding up his hand he cned, 
“ Anthony Cnpplestraw '” 

Copplestray came up in a trot, moved a 
lock of his hair and replaced it, and said, 
“Yes, Maister Derrman” He was old Mr 
Dermman’s odd hand in the yard and garden, 
and like his employer had no great preten 
sions to manly beauty, owmg to a hmpnes: 
of bachbone and speciality of mouth, which 

ed on one side only, mving him a trian- 
smile, 

“Well, Cripplestraw, how 1s it to day?” 

said Festus, with socially superior heartmess 

“ Middhn’ considenng, Master Dernman. 
And how's yerself?” 

“Fansh Well, now see and clean these 

boots of mme I'll cack my foot up 
on this bench This pigstye of my uncle's 
48 not fit for a soldier to come into” 

“Yes, Maister Demman, I will, 
not fit, Master Denman" 

“What stock has uncle lost this year, 
Cnpplestraw ?” 

“Well, let’s see, sir. I can call to mmd 
that we've lost three chicken, a tom pigeon, 
and a weakly sucking pig, one of a fare of 
ten I can't thmk of no more, Marster 


gu 


No, ‘us 


Derr 

* B'n, nota large quantity of cattle, The 
old rascal!” 

“No, ‘hs not a large quantity. Old what, 


did you say, air?” 
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“ Ob,nothing. He's within there." Festus © 


flung Ins forehead im the direction of a right 
hne towards the inner apartment. “He's a 
regular sniche one.” 

“ Hee, hee, fie, fie, Master iermman'” 
sud Cnpplestraw, shtking bis head in de- 
lighted censure. “ Gentletolks shouldn’t talk 
so. And a officer, Mr. Dermin! ’fis the 
duty of all calvery gentkmen to bear in 
mind that then blood 1s 2 knowed thing in 
the country, and not to speth ill ot” 

“ Hes close-hsted.” 

“Well, maister, he »—I own he 1s alittle. 
"Tis the nater of some old venerable gentle 
men to be so. Well hope hell treat ye well 
in yer fortune, sir” 

“Hope he will Do people talk about me 
here, Cripplestraw?" asked the yeoman, as 
the other contmued busy with his boots. 

“Well yes, sir, they do, off and on, you 
know. They says you be as fine a piece of 
calvery flesh and bones as was ever growed 
on fallow ground, in short, all owns that 
you be a fine fellow, sir. 1 wish I wasn't no 
more aftaid of the French than you be, but 
beingsn the Locals, Maister Dermman, I assure 
ye l dream of having to defend my country 
wer, ery night and I don’t ke the dream at 


“You should take it careless, Curpplestraw, 
as Ido, and ’twould soon come natural to 
ye not fo mind it at all Well, a fine fellow 
1 not everything, you know Ohno. Ihere’s 
as good as Tin the amy, and even better” 

“ And they say that when you fall this 
summer, you ll die like a man.” 

“When I fall?” 

“Yes, sure, Master Dermman. Poor sout 
o’ thee! Ishan’t forget ‘ce as you he moukl 
enng in yer soldiers grave.” 

“Hey ?” said the warnor uneasily “What 
mahes ‘cm think I am going to fall?” 

“Well, sir, by all accounts the yeomanry 
will be put in front ” 

“Yront! Thats what my uncle has been 
saying.” 

“Yes, and by all accounts ‘ts true And 
naterelly they'll be mowed down hke giass, 
and you among ’em, poor young gallant 
ofhcer}” 

“Look here, Cnpplestraw. This 1s a 
teg’lar foolish report. How can ycomanry 
‘be putm front? Nobody's put infront We 
yeomanry have nothmg to do with Buona 
parte’s landmg We shall be away an a safe 
Place, guarding the possessions and jewels 
Now can you see, Cnpplestraw, any way at 
all that the yeomanry can be put in front? 
Do you think they really can?” 


“Well, marster, I am afraid I do,” said 
the chucung Cnpplestraw “And I know a 
great wairior hike you 1s only too glad o’ the 
chance 'I'will be a great thing for ye, death 
and glory In short, I hope from my heart 
you will be, and I say so very often to fokes 
=n fact, 1 pray at night for't" 

“Qh! drown you! Youneedn t pray about 
1” 

“No, Muster Dernman 1 won’t” 

“Of course my sword will do ats duty 
‘That's enough And now be off with ye ° 

Festus retumed to his uncle's room and 
found that Anne was just leaving. He wis 
inchned to follow her at once, but as she 
gave him no opportumty of doing this hc 
went to the window, and remaimed tapping 
Is fingers agamst the shutter while she 
crossed the yard 

“ Well, nephy, you are not gone yet?” said 
the farmer, looking dub:ously at Festus from 
under one eyelid. “You see how J am 
Not by any means better, you see, sol cant 
entertain e¢ as well as I would.” 

“You can’t, nunc, you can’t I don’t think 
you are worse—if I do, dash my wg But 
you'll have plenty of opportunities to tale 
me welcome when you are better, ff you are 
not so brish inwardly as you was, why not try 
change of air? his 1s a dull, damp hole.” 

“'Lis, Kestus, and J am thinking 0° 


moving.” 

w AR, where to?” said Festus, with su - 
prise and interest 

“Up into the little zarret in the north 
comer here 1s no fre place to the room, 
but I sha’n't want that, poor soul o me 

“Tis not moving far.” 

“Ty not But I have not a soul belong 
ing to me within ten mile, and you know 

well that I couldn’t afford to go to 
lodgings that 1 had to pay for.” 

“know it—I know it, Uncle Benjy Well, 
dont be disturbed, I'll come and manrge 
for you as soon as ever this Boney alarm ts 
over, but when a man’s country calls he 
must obey, if he 15 2 man.” 

“A splendid spint!” sad Uncle Benjy 
with much admuration on the surface of his 
countenance, “Ineverhad st How could 
it have got into the boy?” 

“rom my mother's side perhaps ” 

“Perhaps so Well, take care of yourself, 
nephy,” said the farmer, waving his band m- 
pressively. “Take care! In these warlhe 
times your spint may carry ye into the arms 
of the enemy, and you be the last of the 
family. You should thok of this, and not 


let your bravery carry ye eway.” 
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“Don't be disturbed, uncle, I'll contiol 
myself,” said Festus, betrayed into self com- 


plicency agamst bis will. “At least Ill do 
what I can, but nature will out-sometimes 
Well, I'm of He beg hummmg 


“Dnghton Camp,” and promising to come 
agum soon, retwed with assmwee, cach yard 
of us retreat adding pnvate joyousness to 
tus uncle s form. 

When the young man had dsippewed 
through the porters lodge Uncle Renyy 
showed preternatual actwity for one in his 
invahd state, yumping up quickly without his 
stick, at the same time opening and 
his mouth quite silently hke a thnstv frog, 
which was his way of expressing muth He 
ran up-tams a6 quick as an old squurel, and 
went to a dormer window which commanded 
a view of the grounds beyond the gate, and 
the foot path that stretched acioss them to 
the village. 

“Yes, yes |” he sud ma repressed scream, 
dancing up and down. “He's after her 
she’'ve hit en!” For there appeared upon 
the path the figure of Anne Guland, wd, 
hastening on at some little distance behind 
her, the swaggering shape ot Festus She 
became conscious of his approach, and moved 
more quichly. He moved morc quichly still, 
and overtook her, She turned as sf in 
answer to a call from him, and he walked 
on beside her till they weie out of sight. 
The old man then playcd upon an wnaginany 
fiddle for about halfa minute , and, suddenly 
chscontmuing these signs of pleasure, went 
down stairs again. 


CHALALR VII —HOW THEY TALAID 1N THL 
GhEIN PASTURES 


“You often come this way?” said Festus 
to Anne, rather before he had overtaken her 

“I come for the newspaper and other 
things,” she said, perplexed by a doubt 
whether he were there by accident or deugn 

Lhey moved on it silence, Festus beating 
the grass with his switch in a maste:ful way 
“Did you speah, Mis’ess Anne?” he ashed. 

“ No} sad Anne. 

* fen thousand lions I thought 
did ~=Now don’t let me dnve Soon of he 
path, Icon walk among the high grass and 
gitycups—they will not yellow my stockings 
a5 they will yous, Well, what do you think 
of a lot of soldiers comung to the mgighbour- 
hood in this way ? * 

“1 thmk it ts very lively, and a great 
change,” she sud with, demure ‘seniousness. 

“Perhaps you don’t like us warriors as a 
body." 


GOOD WORDS. 


Anne smiled without replying 

“Why, youare lauglang!™ said the yeommn, 
lookmg seaschmngly at her and blushing hke a 
hittle fie “What do you see to laugh at?” 

“Did I laugh ?” said Anne, a httle scared 
at his sudden mortification. 

“Why, yes, you know you did, you young 
sneerer,” he said like a cioss baby. * You 
ate fauching at me—that's who you are lagh- 
ing at. I should hthe to know whit you 
would do without such as me it the French 
were to drop m upon ye any mgl t?” 

“Would you help to beat thum off?” sad 


she. 

“Can you ash such a question? What are 
we for?’ But you don’t think anything of 
soldhers.” 

Oh yes, she liked soldiers, she said, 
especially when they came home from the 
wars, covered with glory , though when she 
thought what domgs had won them that glory 
she did not hke them quite so well. he 
gallant and appeased yeoman said he sup 
poscd her to mean choppin off hurds, blow- 
ing out bitins, ind that hind of business, and 
thought it quite nght thit a tendct herted 
thing like her should fe.l a httle hornfied. 
But as for him, he should not mind such 
another Bicnherm this summer as the army 
had fought a hundred years ago, or whenever 
at was—dash his wig if he should mid it at 
all, “Hullo! now you are laughing agun, 
yes, lsiwyou!” And the cholenc I cstus 
tuned his blue eyes and flushed face upon 
her as though he would read her through. 
Anne strove vahantly to look culmly back , 
but Jer eyes could not face his, and they full. 
“8a did laugh !” he repeatud. 

“Tt was only a tuny little one,” she mur- 


“Ah—I knew you did,” said he, 
what was it you laughed at 
“T only—thought that you were—merely 
an the yeomanry,” she murmured sly 
“ And what of that?” 

“And the yeomanry only seem farmers 
that have lost their senses ” 

“Yes, yes, 1 knew you meant some jeer 
ing o’that sort, Mistress Annc. But I suppose 
‘ns the way of women, and I take no notice 
Til confess that some of us are no grcat things , 
but I know howto draw a sword, don't I ?-— 
say I don't, just to provohe me.” 

“T am sure you do,” said Anne sweetly 
“Tfa Frenchman came up to you, Mr. Dein+ 
man, would you take lum on the hip, or on 
the thigh ?” 

“Now you are flattering!” he said, his 
white teeth uncovermg themselves n a smile. 


“Now 
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“Well, of course I should draw my sword— 
no, I mean my sword would be already drawn, 
and I should put spurs to my horse—charger, 
ag we call itin the army ; and I should nde 
up to hm and say—no, T shouldn't say any- 
thing, of course—men never waste words in 
battle; I should take him with the third 
guard, low pomt, and then commg back to 
the second guard” 

“ Bat that would be taking care of yourself 
—not hilting at him?” 

“How can you say that!” he cned, the 
beams upon his face turnmg to a lund cloud 
m a moment, “How can you understand 
mulitury terms who've never had a sword in 
your life? I shouldn't take him with the 
‘sword at all” He went on with eager sulkt- 
nevs-~“ I should take him with my pistol. 
Ishould pull off my nght glove, and throw 
back my goatskin , then I should open my 
prmmg pan, prime, and cast about—no I 
shoukln't, that’s wrong ; I should draw my 
right pistol, and as soon as loaded, scize the 
weapon Ly the butt; then at the word ‘Cock 
your pistol,’ I should-—~” 

“Then there 1s plenty of time to give such 
words of command im the heat of battle?” 
‘saul Anne innocently. 

“Noo!” said the yeoman, his face agun 
in flames, “Why, of course I am only telltng 


you what would be the word of cominand if 


there now! you la——” 

“T didn’t, ‘pon my word I didn’t!” 

“No, L don’t thmk you did, it was my 
mistake, Well, then I come smartly to pre- 
sent, looking well along the banel—~along the 
bauct—and fire, Of course I know welt 
enough how to engage the enemy! But I 
eapect my old uncle has been setting you 
agunst me.” 

“He has not sad a word,” rephed Anne, 
“thouyh T have heard of you, of couse” 

“What have you heard? Nothing good, 
I dare say. It makes my blood boil within 
me" 

“Oh, nothing bad,” sad she assuningly. 
“Just a worl now and then,” 

“Now, come, tell me, there's a dea. I 
don’t like to be crossed. It shall be a sacred 
secret between us. Come, now!” 

Anne was embarrassed, and her smile was 
uncomfortable. “I shall not tell you,” she 
said ak last. 

‘There it is again!” said the yeoman, 
throwing himself into a despar “1 shall 
soon begm to believe that my name 1s not 
woith sixpence about here.” 

“T tell you "twas nothing agamst you,” re- 
peated Anne. 
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“That means it mght have been for me,” 
said Festus, in a mollfied tone. “Well, 
though, to speak the truth, I have a good 
many faults, some people will praise me, I 

. "Twas praise?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Well, Iam not much at farming, and I 
am not much in company, and I am not much 
at figures, but perhaps I must own, since 1t 
1s forced upon me, that I can show as fine a 
soldier's figure on the Esplanade as any man 
of the cavalry. 

“You can,” smd Anne, for though her 
flesh crept in mortal terror of his rrascibility, 
she could not resist the fearful pleasure of 
leadmg him on “You look very well, and 
some say, you are——"" 

“What? Well, they say I am good look- 
ing. I don't make myscit, so 'ts no praise. 
Hullo! what are you looking across there for?” 

“Only at a bud that I saw fly out of that 
tree,” said Anne, 

“What? Only at a bird, doyou say?” he 
heaved out im a voice of thunder, “T see 
your shonlder, ashaking, young madam. 
Now don’t you provoke me with that laugh- 
ing It won't do!” 

“Then go away!” said Anne, changed 
fiom murthtulness to imitation by his rough 
manner. “I don’t want your company, you 
great bragging thing! You are so touchy 
theie’s no bearing with you Go away!” 

“No, no, Anne; I am wrong to speak to 
youso I give you frce liberty to say what 
you will to me, Say I am not a bit of a 
solder, or anything! Abuse me—do now, 
theresa dea. I'mscum, I'm froth, I’m dat 
before the besom—oh yes!” 

“T have nothing to sty, sir. Stay where 
you are till I am out of this field” 

“Well, there’s such command in your looks 
that I ha'n't hemt to go against you You 
will come thts way to-monow at the samc 
tune? Now, don’t be unciwil.” 

She was too genetous not to forgive him, 
but the short little hp murmured that she did 
not think it at all hhely she should come 
that way to-morrow, 

“Then Sunday?” he said, 

“ Not Sunday,” said she, 

“Then Montay—Tuesday—Wednesday, 
surely?” he went on experimentally. 

She answered that she should probably not 
see him ogieither day, and, cutting short the 
argument, yh the wicket ito the 
other field. Festes paused, looking after her; 
and when he coald no longer see her slight 
figure he swapt away hus deliberations, began 
singing, and tamed off in the other durechem, 
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VIA PEACE RIVER PASS. 


NO I—BRITISH COLUMBIA 


FROM ‘Ottawa to San krancisco by ral, 
and thence by steamer to Vancouver 
Island, a journey in all of about four thousand 
miles, was a requisite prelumnary to our more 
interesting youiney from Victona across Nor- 
thern Brush Columbia, through the Rocky 
Mountams by the Peace River Pass, and 
over the prairies to Winnipeg 
The railway tnp to Frisco—for life 1s too 
short and business too pressing to allow Cali 
formans to use the longer name when speak- 
sng of thei capital—has been so frequently 
described that we need not lmger over it, 
and the sea voyage to Victona, a distance of 
750 miles, na commonplace steamer was 
too much like ordinary sea voyages to ment 
special mention. But before proceeding up 
the coast to the pomt where we leave the 
Pacific, 1t may be well to spend a httle while 
in the southern part of British Columbia. 
Although Vancouver Island was constituted 
a Crown colony in 1849, it was little known 
outside of the ledgurs of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the ofhcial documents of 
Downing Street until 1858, when the cis- 
covery of gold on the Fraser River attracted 
thousands to Victoria, and when the main- 
Jand portion of what 1s now the province of 
Butish Columbia was first erected into a 
colony The two colomes were united m 
1866, the one giving the name, British 
Columbia, the other giving the capital, Vic~ 
tona, to the united colony On the 2oth 
July, 1871, the colony was confederated as 
one of the provinces of the Dommion, and 
Canda was thus extended to the Pacific 
Victona is Bntish Columbia in much the 
same way as Paris 18 France, Onginally an 
Indian village gathered around a post of the 
Hudson Bay Company, then a small settle- 
ment of traders, &« ,1t sprang forward rapidly 
under successive waves of excitement , fist 
im 1858 when gold was found on the lower 
Fraser, again m 3860 when new and most 
profitable gold-fields were opened m Canboo, 
and subsequently with spasms and at intervals 
until the ducovery of new mimes at Cassiar 
mm 1873 Its population—a mot crowd 
from every land—like its prospenty, has 
fluctutted, at one time swelling to 12,000, 
but now shrunk to less than halt that number 
Although some parts of xt, especially those 
occupied by the Chinese and Indians, have a 
worn-out look, yet it 1s upon the whole a 
pretty little city, with dehghtful drives, taste- 


fal guidens, comfortable homes, a charmmg 
pubhe park, and views of the snow-capped 
Olympian range, that seem on a warm day 
refieshing as a cool brecze from the hull-tops. 
The surroundings of the city are very attrac~ 
tive, the foluge being nich and varied the 
shrubs meluding species seldom seen 1n the 
Eastern Provinces, and never grown there as 
here 1n the open air, such as holly, ivy, arbu 
tus, &c , while the yew and the scrub oak give 
ad linonal chatms to the scenery. 

Many causes have been at work to retard 
the progress of Victona, causes that have 
similarly affected the whole province It has 
suffered largely ftom the fact that many of its 
temporary citizens have come with the inten 
tion of Ieaving as soon as they had made 
their “pile,” and have therefore taken no 
interest in the settlement or development of 
the country. The mining excitement has 
slackened — More capital and cheaper Itbour 
are required to work both gold and coal mincs 
to advantage, as well as to inake use of the 
‘ast iron deposits now ly ing almost untouched 
Although eight mitlon pounds Sterling hve 
been tiken out of the gold mmes of British 
Columbia within the past twenty ycars, there 
4 very little in the province to day to 1epre 
sent that amount. Many have carned thon 
money away, many others have left the 
country “dead broke ,” and while in Ontano 
and other provinces the fortunate rem ned 
jeu of their success and the distppointed 

iso remained because unable to leave, and 
whule all thus settled, worked and devclop.d 
the 1esources of those provinces, men who 
were successful in British Columbia often left 
to enjoy their walth elsewhere, and the dis 
appointed could ersily cross to Calforma to 
repair if possible their shattered fortunes, so 
that a Jarge number of its former citizens 
have left the province rather the worse for 
their having lived in it. 

Labour 1s still dear notwithstanding the 
presence of a large Chinese clement, agamst 
which the chief accusation laid by the ann 
Chinese agitators 1s that it keeps down the 
pnice of labour and so mpoverishes the white 
man. Houschold servants receive from three 
pounds to six pounds sterling per month, farm 
setvaits from four pounds to eight pounds 
sterlmg per month, with board and lodging, 
and other white labour 1s paid m proportion 
The two great classes of labourers, however, 
an British Columbia are the Indians and the 
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Chinese Many of the Indians work admir 
ably on steamers, in saw mills, m salmon 
cannenes, &c. They are active, strong, 
good tempered, with little self-restraint of 
iquor 18 within reach, and with a great con 
tempt for Chinamen Some of them have 
excellent farms, with comfortable cottages, 
whie a number of Lillooet Inchans, on the 
lower Fraser, raise cattle and hay for market 
‘White settlers have no trouble from them. 

The other chief labourer of Bnttsh Co 
jumbwa, though as yet found almost exclu 
sively in the southem part of the province, 
is the Chinaman It 15 not merely withm 
recent years that men have come from the 
land of the Celestals across the Pacific to 
ow western coast There 18 ample evidence 
that xt some past per od the blood of Asiatics 
was blended with the blood of our Indians 
Many of the Pacinc Indians are of such a 
marked Mongolian type of face that you can 
searcely distingtish them from the Chinamen 
except by the chfference of dress or of lan- 
auige, or by the absence of the pig tall, 
which, however, the Chmaman often wears 
coiled up under his cap As late, mdeed, as 
1834 Japanese yunks were found stranded on 
our western shores, and whether the arnval 
ot men fiom that farther west, which 1s com 
monly spoken of as the far eist, was the re 
sult of accident or of set purpose, one con- 
sequence has been an infusion of Asittic 
blood among some of our Indian tnbes The 
immigration, however, of Chinamen for tride 
inc labour 1s a thing of recent date, As yet 
theu presence can hardly be said to provoke 
much hostility, but as the number that have 
already arnved may be only the advance 
guard of a large army of workmen, it 1s pos 
sible that this province may yet witness a 
conflict between white and Chinese labour 
similar to that which altcady has senously 
disturbed the peace of Califorma 

From whatever quarter the labourers come, 
mary laboureis must soon be reqmred here, 
‘ot only m the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway—one hundred and twenty- 
five miles of which, m southern Bntsh 
Columbra, are now under contract—but also 
to work, m the mines, forests, fishenes, and 
farming districts which must be rapidly de 
veloped when cheaper labour and increased 
facies of transport are provided. Some 
of the gold-felds which have been largely 
abandoned are estimated still to contain exe 
tensive deposits, but future minmg opera- 
tions will mvolve deep diggmg and quartz- 
caiushing, and will require more capital, im- 
proved , and cheaper hving. Of 
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some of the Cariboo mmes, which have been 
among the nchest ever hnown, Mr G M 
Danson, of the Geological Survey, states that 
“it would not be extravagant to say that 
the uantity of gold still remaining mm the part 
which has been workcd over 1s about a8 great 
as that which has already been obtained” 
Extensive areas of the best Intumnous coal 
hase been discovered in Vancouver Island. 
of one of these—the Comox coal district 
alone—at 1s stated in the repoit of the Geo 
logical Survey of Canada, that the coal-pro- 
ducing area us three hu dred square mailes, 
and the estimated quantity of coal under- 
lymg the surface 1s set down at twenty five 
thousand tons per acie, or sixteen millon 
tons per square nule And yet, as sf ths 
were not 2 sufficient quantity of coal to warm 
the world for years, and to enuich Vancouver 
for ages, 1 would scen from the Reports 
of the Geological Survey that much of the 
island, so far as the dense timber forests 
permit examiration, .» underlard with sch 
coal measures, while there are kiown to be 
extensive beds of anthracite coal mn the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. In the wland of lexada, 
between Vancouver and the mainland, ex 
cellent won ore has been found with such 
tokens of abundance as would almost warrant 
the belief that the greater portion of the 
wland 1s a mass of ore, and this deposit of 
aon 1s within twenty five miles by water of 
the coal fields of Comox and Nanaimo, and 
m_ the immediate vicimty there are forests 
sufhcient to make charcoal for generations. 
The fishertes of this province are among the 
nehest m the worki, salmon swarm in its 
nmivers in almost inciedible nurobers, so that 
an Indian, or any who will follow his ex 
ample, can in less than a month catch and 
cure enough to form his chief aiticle of food 
for the year, Along the coast halibut, her 
ming, and cod are found in Jarge quantittes, 
while in the northern waters the seal and the 
otter abound. The foiests yreld the laigest of 
all Canadian timber, the Douglas pine, which 
sometumes giows to a height of one hundred 
and eighty feet, with a diameter of eleven 
feet at the base. Isxcellent for ordinary use, 
this wood 18 specially suited for the manufac- 
ture of spars, é&c , where toughness, lightness, 
and durabikty are essential Only in respect 
to farmmg does Bnittsh Columbia fall short 
of its sister provinces of the Domimon, though 
some of its large valleys afford good arable 
forms and stock-rmeing ranches, Its chmate 
near the coast 1s as moderate as that enjoyed 
ten degrees farther south cn the Atlantic, for 
it has no cold stream from the Arcuc flowmg 
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down upon it, while its shores are washed by 
a warin oceanic current that Leeps its poits 
open at all seasons, and that gives to the 
southern portions of the province a chmate 
not unlike that of the south of England 

It would be unteasonable to question the 
fature ptospenty of such a province ‘The 
tanfis of other counties may for a time dely 
its development, they cannot permanently 
preventit. Its time must comc, when the 
restless and speculative spint created by the 
gold fever, and still too palpably present, 

all give piace to steady Jabour; when in 
dustry shall unfold the resources of which as 
yet only the outskirts have been grasped, 
and when possessions, In some respects simi- 
lar to thosc that secured the matenal pros- 
penty of the mother country, shall make 
Brittsh Columbia one of the wealthiest, most 
populous, and most influential provinces of 
Canada. 

But we must hurry northward. We left 
‘Victoria in the commodrous ard comfortable 
steamer Ol) mfra, belonging to the Hudson 
Bay Company. Our course lay eastward, 
through the Haro Straits, between Vancou 
ver and San Juan The sight of this Inter 
island can hardly fal to rouse Ss 
to indignation and regret at the way in 
which om interests have suffered in any 
dispute with the United States about 
our boundanes A large portion of the 
Stite of Mame, on our Atlantic corst, 
was lost through the tmdvfference of the 
Brush commissioners engaged in the Ash- 
burton treaty, or Ashburton capitulation, as 
it has been sometimes called. Washington 
Temtory, and part of Oregon, on the Pacific, 
wre lost to us through reckless ignorance , 
because it had been reported to the then 
Premier of England that the country was not 
worth contending for, 1s the salmon in the 
Columbia River would not tse to the fly, 
and apparently he acted on this report, And 
surely there must have been culpable defi- 
ciency m the evidence and arguments sub 
mutted to the Emperor of Germany when, as 
arbitrato1, he decided that the Americans 
should possess San Juan, to which until re- 
cently they laid no clam Not long ago 
there died in San Juan an aged servant of 
the Hudson Bay Company, a Scottish High- 
lander who, with a liother and mster, had 
come there when the island belonged to 
Butuan It was the dying wish of the old 
man, as well as the desire of his only sur- 
viving relations, that his remains should not 
hein a foreign land, At some difficulty and 
expense they were removed to Victona,. 
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where the brother and siste told thew story 
to the Rev S. McGregor, who could speak 
to them in their native Gaelic, The hitle 
funeral procession of two, accompanied by 
the minister, passed from the whuf to the 
graveyard, and there they left the dust of the 
old loyalist beneath the protection of the 
flag he loved 

After steaming through the Straits of H1ro 
we passed northward between Vancouver 
and the smaller islands that stud the Struts 
of Georgia, until, leaymg the northem ca 
tremity of Vancouver, we enter the series of 
channels that divide the mainland fiom the 
Tong succession of islands which fringe the 
cowt with scarcely any interruption as far 
as Alaska, This land-locked stnp of ocean 
that stretches almost unbroken along our 
Pacific const from San Juan to Port Simpson, 
some five hundred miles, 15 one of the most 
singular waterways im the world, On the 
western shores of Vancouver and of the 
chain of aslands lying to the north the waves 
of the Pacific break with an unceasing ill, 
but here, inside the breastwork of islands, 
and betwecn them and the manland, the sa 
1s commonly as smooth as o canat It 1s 
deep enough for the largest man of-war, 
even within a short distance of the shore, 
and yet the tunest steam-yacht runs no risk of 
rongh water. For commercial purposes, when 
the mimes along the castern scaboanl of ¥an 
couver become more fully developed and 
the coasting trade mcreascs, the value of such 
water communication, possessing all the ad 
vary sges of deep sea navigation, yet protected 
by line of breakwaters fiom all the dangcrs 
of the sca, can hardly be overestimated. 
Only at two places 1s it exposed to the gales 
of the Pacific, and there only those from the 
west, viz. from the north end of Vancouver 
Island as you round Cape Caton, a die 
tince of about thirty miles, and again for 
about ten miles when passing Mallbavh 
Sound. 

Beyond the shelter of Vancouver the 
chmate became, as we had expected, de 
culedly morst, A dnzzhng rain obscured, 
for most of the time, our views of what, fiom 
occasional glimpses, we inferred must be 
magnificent scenery, When the leaden mist 
would hft we could see the hills, now bare 
and precipitous, now wooded and sloping, 
now torrent-carved and snow capped, some 
tumes lke a wall of adamant defying the 
waves, and agam cleft by deep narrow hords 
or gorges The whole country seemed to be 
wrapped m silence, with scarcely a sign of 
hfe, except some salmon-canning establish- 
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ments or a few small Indian villages that 
had grown up i localities well favoured for 
shooting or fishing, or that had clustered 
around the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


ny 
Pee were to leave the coast at Port 
ton, village at the mouth of the Skeena, Lut 
it was necessary for us to go about twenty- 
five miles farther north to Metiabhatlah, to 
secure canoes and Indin crews for our 
journey up the Skeena ‘This settlement 1 
ducfly known through the remarkable mis 
ston established here, in conncchon with the 
Church of Lagland, by Mi Wilham Duncan 
Other missions to the Indians, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, existin Bush Columbia, 
‘but it 1s no disparagement to them to say 
that none of them have proved so successful 
as the mission at Mctithhatlah, The Tsimp 
seans, as the Indians of that district are called, 
were at the ume when Mr. Duncan came 
among them, seventeen ycars ago, as fierce, 
turbulent, and unchaste as any of the other 
corst tribes, not excepting the Hardahs, 
whe1eas now the chastity of the women, the 
sobriety and steady industry of the men, the 
ahutt and cleanlincss of alt’ xcnder ther set 
tlement the equal, in these respects, of almost 
any place of the same siz. m the eastern 
ovimces ~= Mr. Duncan desired fiom the 
ist to draw in the Indians from scattered 
districts along the coast to one ceptre—a 
plan which might work well in this quarter, 
wher, the Indims hve chiefly by fishing, 
although st coukl not be carned out m the 
same way among the Indians of the woods or 
of the praincs, who hve chiefly by hunung 
He chose as the centre of operations the 
lite Inchan village of Metlabhatlah, where at 
that time about fifty peisons were hving, and 
he has already gatheied around him Inchans 
from the districts to the number of about a 
thousand, upon whom he has been able to 
excrt a strong wd steady influence. He 
learned thcu language, made it a wntten 
language, and now teaches them it gram- 
matically, while instructing them also in Eng 
lish. He learned several trades that he 


might teach them, and sent some of them to 5! 


‘Victon1 to lean trades that they might in 
turn become artisan teachers. The fimts of 
their labour, beyond what are required for 
their own maintenance and comfort, are ea- 
canes for such commodities in the way of 

lothing, provision, &c., as they can procure 
from Victona, and’ these axe farnished at a3 
excellent shop in the village, which, under 
the mnssionary’s direction, 13 managed by 
Tndian cleths, A large and beautsful church, 
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@ commodious school-house, an extensive 
trading store, comfortable dwellings, a saw 
mill, and numaous workshops are among 
the outward and visible evidences of the 
success of the mission. We engaged two 
crews here, and found them to be excellcnt 
fullows, active, honest, and kindly , they were 
accustomed each evcning to have prayers in 
them own language, and the man who led 
their duvotions was the biavest, best tempered, 
and most skilful boatman of them all, 

North ot Mctlahkatlah about twenty five 
mules 1s Port Simpson, the best harbour ot 
British Columbia, and spoken of at one time 
as apossible terminus of the Canadian Pauihe 
Railway, but as it accessible from the cast 
only by a route that would traverse a large 
extent of unprofitable country, and as at 18 
too fa: noath to serve the general unturests of 
the province, the ida of makmg it a railway 
terminus has been abandoned, and our trans 
contincntil Ine will touch the Pacific at 
Dunard Inlet, new the mouth of the J raser 
Having visited Port Simpson, and having 
caught a glimpse of Alaska, we returned to 
Port Essington, our port of departure fiom 
the coast Our proposcd route was by the 
myer Sheen to the sillaze of Havelton, or 
Forks of Skeena, one hundred and fifty miley 
from the sea, thcn across country to Bubine, 
up Lake Babine, and down Like Stewart to 
Fort St James. This would be our first 
stage The second stage would be from } ort 
St James acioss country to Tort McLeod, 
seventy miles, and thence by water through 
the Rocky Mountuns to Dunvegan, The 
third stage would be from Dunvegan across 
the praes to Winmpeg 

We had securcd caccllent crews and canocs 
at Metlahhatluh. The boats are spoken of 
as “canoes,” but they are very different from 
the birch-bark canoes to which in our eastern 
piovinees that name 1» commonly applied, 
tor these are made of wood, sound and strong 
as any ordinaty boat, though nesther carvel 
or clinker built ‘hey are simply “ dug outs * 
of capacious sve and graceful model, eich 
made of 2 cedurlog When the log has been 
shaped and hollowed it ts filled with water, 
into which highly heated stones are dropped, 
the steaming process bemg assisted by a 
gentle fire beneath the boat. The sides 1 
‘this way become pliable, and are extended 
50 as to give breadth of beam Seats are 
forced im, and the thm, tough shell of cedar, 
retaining this shape, forms an excellent boat. 
Sometimes these Gage are as much tah ty 
feet long, and capable of carrying sev 
of fieght, made of the large cedar trees that 
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endewvour to sketch m colour ther unusual 
combination of colour in house pamting eli- 
cited 4 quaint remark from the “ Dasena,” or 
farmer's wife , pomting to the sketch she said, 
Are those F nglish colours? I do not think 
much of them!” Tn the twinkling of an eye 
she retuned with two spoons full of dry colour, 
one red the other blue mptymg them on to 
the sketch she cxclaimed, “That's Dutch 
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colour ,” and it was certanly bnghter than 
modem chromo hthographs, which 1s sx ing 
something. Before leaving this farm we must 
rcfer to a remark made by the daughter, who 
was very looking, handsome we may 
say, of the Spanish type, very neatly costumed, 
with the usnal corksciew pendants danglio, 
fiom her temples, Washing tomakea carcful 
drawing, I apologised rather and hoped she 





‘The Ball of Jastce, Vere 


would excuse my looking at her, Her reply 
was admirable “I nevermnd being looked 
it bya gentloman" Itis superfluous to refer 
1o smoking , but the mstance of the lad apre- 
ing the doll, with a long pipe hangmg down 
over it, was considered too authentic 2 record 
of early smoking to pass by unnoticed. We 
must not lnger—we must press on for Veere, 
114 Middleburg. 

Middleburg 1s the capital of Walcheren 


and famous in history, with ats finc Town 
Hall and Spemsh remains of street architec 
ture and fone notably fine twelfth-century 
house. These, however, deserve an article to 
themselves, but we cannot now refer to them 
am detail, as Veere demands our attention 
‘Veere was a fortified city, small but important , 
atits zzemth durmg Masumilian’s ime. What a 
contrast now! Grass grows in the sticets, 
at 1s quite deserted, and some people say that 
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State pensioners are offered houses there, as the fever is sure to 
prove fatal The centre of interest now is the Town Hall. 
Elegant in form and well preserved, outside the principal door 
hang two remarkable weights, shown in the sketch. They each 
weigh eight pounds, and were used to be placed banging fiom 
the necks of unfaithful wives, when they were paraded through 
the town for punishment at the hands of the citizens. The bronze 
handles of the doors are ornamented with the Royal motto, “ Honi 














Veere had five gates in olden days; three 
on the land side, two on the sea. One, 
known as Arnemviden Poort, is now especi- 
ally associated with the supply of fish for 
Middleburg and Flushing, and it is from that 


locality that we have the illustration of the | 


over-petticoated fish-wife in this part. It 
may be well to impress upon the reader that 
this really is a portrait carefully rendered to 
give true character. Veere has been so great 
in its day that we must at albevents give a. 
few data of its past. As ‘early as the 


thirteenth century it flourished, associated | 


with the name of the Graf Floris den Vijfden, 
then Wolfaart van Borselen, and the Heer 
van Beveren. The ‘Heere of Veere was an 
important title and high position, for Wolf- 
aart van Borselen was a man of might, and 
in 1444 A.D. brought Maria Stuart, daughter 
of James I. of Scotland, In this way the 
Scotch — @ firm footing and obtained 
great privileges for trading. In 1540 A.D. 
Maximilian aot Burgundy built a large 
arsenal during the time that be was Heere of 
Veere, and did much for the development of 
the place'without interfering with the Scotch 
interests, which seemed to have prospered 
under his régime; for 1630 A.D. found that 
community more thriving than. ever, and 
seems to have ‘been a foreshadowing of that 

Scotch success which, in these thodern days, 
thrives everywhere, for where most people 
would sterve the Scotch, by careful living 


soit pata mal y pense,” encircling the cross of St. 

George, surmounted bya Royal crown, The 
Hall was built 1491 A.p., and the Emperor 
Maximilian presented the city with a beautiful 
gold cup in 1541 A.D, It is still preserved, 

and sometimes shown, together with his auto- 
graph. The form of the cup is shown onthe 
table in the Justiceroom, illustrated by the 
large woodcut in this number, There is 
something weird and time-worn about this 
chamber of justice. The great brass rod is 
‘very prominent as a warning to offenders, and 
over the fireplace are several bronze hands, 
holding hammers, or knives, or whatever instru- 
ment had been used in celebrated murders. 
‘Vere is now silent, gloomy and forsaken. 
“Ichabod” at every turn seems to stare 


at all points, 
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and steady pesievesance, often lay the foun- 
dations of future fortune. Who can tell but 
that they frst introduced schnapps into Hol- 
land as an anti-fever medicine and whole- 
some tonic? 
Whilst in this delightful atmosphere of 
modern Dutch art ond the old masters, can 
we do better than. pay a tribute of respect to 
both classes, and congratulate the Dutch on 
the state of their modern school, recog- 
at the same time with pleasure and 
gratitude the large-hearted “noble way in 
which they welcome a foreign painter amongst 
them? At the Hague and at Amsterdam 


are two sociehes, 
admuably orga- 
mized and most 
agrecably carmied 
out mall ther 
details. dhe 
evemings aie most 
enjoyable and m 
structive, for in 
stance, take an 
axcning at Am- 
sterdam, at the 
“Ate et Amicitia,” 
the President sit 
ting at the head 
of the table It 
18 am evenmg for 
sketches, two nat 
row tables run 
down lke the 
prongs of a fork 
At these sit the 
members, cach with a friend sitting next 
to him (here we have the Amicitia) Good 
lights from aliove illumne the whole, and 
now the President, after a few kindly words 
of welcome tp the guests, and explanation 
to the members, opens a portfolio, takes 
out a drawing, and starts it round In a 
tew minutes another 1s under way, and the 
procession 1s kept up uatl the last arrives and 
ts returned to the portfolio. Let us notice 
some of these drawings by hvmg men We 
have already refened to the bold, powerful 
painting of De Haas, cows and landscapes, 
fresh and vigorous , now what a change when 
we see a Josef Israels before us, low in tone, 
beautiful in harmony, sombre mn colour, pen 
sive m subject Next, perhaps, may come 





‘A Sketch from N stare 
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Herman Tenkate Here we are carrie! 
back to the costumes, manneis, and custom, 
of the sesenteenth century swashbucklers 
and anns How vividly he brings before us 
the stiring scenes of Holland's greater 
‘struggle for independence against Spanish 
tyranny Next may come some of Verveer's 
| wotk, full of energy, hke himself, and then, 
what we naturally expect from Holland, some 
manne woih, stamped with unmistakable 
practical Lnowledge ihis 1s Heemskerk 
van Best, who has been in the Dutch navy, 
but natwe’s gift steered him into the pleasant 
haven of successful art Long may he enjoy 
Ins dehghtful home at the Hague! Another 
“change, David Bles, President of the Pulchn 
Studio at the Hague, brings us to a very 
finished phase of gevre panting, combing 
refinement and exquisite finish. ‘The space 
here will not admit of justice being done to 
the many good men now upholding the 
national art of Holland, still we must refer 
to the bold, good work of Stortenbeker, the 
able secretary of Pulchn Studio, & , and 
the nich work of Bischop, whose glory 15 lus- 
cious colour, and whose perfect taste 15 shown 
in every part of bis picturesque house over- 
looking the canal at the Hague Amongst 
the younger tnen too we had the pleasure of 
meeting Bloomers, full of energy and art 
power, not to forget the gentle Ph Sadee, 
with his tender, peasly greys, the very poetry 
of seaside morns and Dutch landscapes. 
Personally we desne to testify not only to 
the talent of the present Dutch school, but 
to the heaity welcome they offer to those 
brother brushes who chance to go amongst 
them 
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THE CHILDREN’S CREED. 


Breached on the be sf Ennacents’ Bay (St John's Bap), 1879, m Westmmsier Zhe 
By A P STANLEY, DD., Drax of Wasnoxsire 
“Thave mo greater joy than to hogr that my children walk am truth "3 Jonn 4 


S once before, so now, we have brought 

you together on St John’s Day because 
Innocents’ Day falls on a Sunday Those 
words which Ihave read fiom St John well 
express what all of us ought to feel—“ We 
have no greater joy than that our chil- 
dren, than that the nsing generation, should 
walk im trath” And I have, therefore, 
thought it useful to set forth what are 
the religious truths which we should try to 
teach our children, and which our children 
should try to learn. Some of what I say will 
chiefly be addressed to parents and friends , 
some of what I say will be chiefly addressed 
to children, But most will find—some in 
one part, some in another~—something to 
instruct them. 

‘There are two points to be mentioned at 
the outset which might seem difficult to re 
concile, but which im fact wonderfully agree, 
ind are @ support to each other On the 
one hand, what we teach to children should 
De truths which will stand the wear and tear of 
time as they growup. Solomon says, “Train 
up achild an the way he should go, and when 
he 1s old he wilt not depart from it.” hat 1s 
very true, but in order that he should not 
when he is old depart from it, 11 must be a 
way which, when he is old, he will find to be 
1s good for him as it was when he was young 
On the other hand, we must try to teach a 
<hy*l what he will understand, 10 the sim- 
plest and not in the hardest words, in the 
woids which sink decpest mto his soul and 
lay most hold on bis heart, ‘This, per- 
haps, we might think, cannot be the truth 
i which the child will feel most delight 
when it grows older. Not perhaps in the 
very same forms, but we may be sure, and 
ou. Saviour himself has told us, that the 
instruction which 1 most suntable for a little 
child 1s also the most suitable for the oldest 
and wisest of men. 

I.—What then shall we teach our children 
to beheve which when they grow up they 
may find that later experience does not requue 
them to alter? 

{1.) We must teach them that beyond 
what they feel and see and touch there 1s 
somethmg better and greater which they 
ean neither feel nor see nor touch. Good- 
ness, kindness to one another, unselfish- 
ness, fairness and upnghtness — these are 
the best things m all the world. It 


true that goodness and kindness have no 
faces that we can kiss—no hands that we can 
clasp, but these are certainly close to us, 
both im the midst of our work and our play 

And ths goodness and Aindness which, ex- 
cept m outward acts, we cannot see, 13 some- 
thing which existed before we were born 

It 18 from this that we have all the pleasant 
things of this world—the flowers, the sunshine, 
the moonlght—all these were given us by 
some great kindness and goodness which we 
have never seen atali And this Goodness 
and Love are the Great Power out of which 
all things come, which we call by the name 
ot God, And because God 1s so much above 
us and so good to us, we call Him by the 
name which 1s most dear to us of all earthly 
names—ourItather When a father goes away 
from home, still his children know that he 1s 
somewhere, though they cannot see him, and 
they know what to do in order to pleave him 

So it 1s with the great unseen Father of us 
all’ Let us then teach our children that God 
1s Goodness and Justice , that thy rules which 
He has laid down for the government of the 
world are His will and wish for us, even frost 
and cold, even sickness and pam, are for our 
good, and we must trust that He has some 
good reason for it, pexhaps to make us song, 
and brave, and healthy It 1s for this reason 
that you see in the Abbcy, on the monument 
of Sir John Franklin, who was so long shut 
up in the ice, the words “O ye Frost and 
Cold, O ye Ice and Snow, bless ye the 
Lord, praise Him and magnify His name 
for ever" This then, in various ways, 16 
our way of exynessing our belief in our Father 
in heaven, 

(2) But this highest kindness and fauness 
are like what we have seen and heard of in 
the world. Children can see st in theit good 
parents, their good uncles and aunts, their 
good brothers and sisters, and ap they grow 
older they will find that there have aluays been 
good people, and they will hear that there 
was once one Child, one Man, so good to all 
about Him, so good to little children, that He 
has shown us better than any one else what 
ts the true likeness of that unseen Goodness 
which we call God, and which we still hope 
to know in heaven Ciiidren should be 
taught what Jesus Christ did and said when 
He went about domg good, and should be 
made to understand that only so far as we are 
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lhe to Jesus Chnst, or hke what Jesus Christ 
taught when He was in the would, that we 
can be His friends or followers. He was 
good, and He went through all sorts of trouble 
and pain even to His death on the Cross, for 
no othe: reason but to make us good = This 
will help us to understand why He is called 
the Son of God, the Saviour of Men. 

(3) And children should learn to hnow that 
there 1s m the heart of every one of us some 
thing which tells when we have done nght or 
‘wrong, which mahes the colour come into 
our chechs when we have said what 15 not 
true, which we must treat with honour both in 
onrselvcs and others What isthis? ‘There 
are many names by which you will hear it 
called in after Life, but there is one name 
which we speak of almost in a whisper, 
because we do not like to think or §) of 
itasifitwereacommon thing Wecallit “the 
voice of God,” the invisible Power J] around, 
which also 1s with us—the “ Breath” or 
the “Spmit of God,” which we cannot sce 
any more than we can see our own breath or 
spint—and because it 1s so good we call 
“the Holy Spmt of God.” And fiom tins 
“Breath or Spt of God” comes all the 
Good not only m ouselves but in other 
people, and,;hildren cannot learn too early 
to adnure and love all that 1s admnable and 
lovable in the men, women, and children 
that thy see around them. They may, per 
haps, also be able to learn the great I.sson that 
there are things to be admued and loved in 
people they do not like, in people that hurt 
and annoy them, or even m those whom they 
ought to avo, And if, as sometimes bip 
pens, cluldien are brought up im other 
countries wheie they do not sce the pcopk 
always go to the same church, or 1pter the 
same prayeis as they and their parents, they 
may learn thus eaily a lesson which they 
never will forget, namely, that our Heavenly 
Father has those who serve Him and do 
good in many different ways, but still in and 
by the s1me Good Spit. 

IY —Ihese are the chief things which we 
ought 10 learn from our catechism as to what 
the young should deem. And now, what must 
we teach them as to what they should do? 
St John, when he was a very old man, so old 
that he could not walk, and could hardly speak, 
used to be camned in the arms of bis friends 
into the midst of the assembly of Chus- 
tans, and then he would lft hunself up and 
say, “ Little children, love one another,” and 
aga, “Little ehildien, love one another ;” 


and agam, “Little children, love one an- ditieren! 


other.” When asked, “Have you nothing 
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else to tell us?” he rephed, “I say this over 
and over again, because t you do this there 
1s nothmg mote needed” Now, that a 
something hke what I would say to you 
What you have to be told to do 1s very 
simple. It is that you should be hind and 
Joving to one another, for then you will be 
loving towards God, because you will be 
doing that which He most desues ‘Iry not to 
vex or tease you: sinaller biothcrs or sisters , 
try to help them when they are in difficulty , 
do not be jealous of them, do not tell stores. 
against them, above all, do not lad them 
into nuschicf, because the worst harm you 
can do toa young child 1s to tempt him to do 
what 15 wrong. If he once begins you cannot 
stop hum, ind many years afterwards he will 
remember with bitter gnef and indignation 
that you were the first to lead him astray 
santo evil ways A he that is told, a decut 
that 1s practrsed, a bad word that 1s heard, a 
bad act that 1s hghtly spoken of, often enters 
into the mind of a young child, and remains 
there all his hfe ere is a proverb which 
says, “Lattle pitchers hive long cars,” and it 
means that littl children often heat more 
than you think they heu, and kecp in then 
memory things winch you thmk they must 
have forgotten It 1s the same, in othe: 
words, as a Latm proverb which those boys 
who undeistand Latin will translate for them. 
selves—maruma debelur pucris reve entia. The 
Gicatest revuence, the greatcst fear, should 
‘stain us from doing anything by false, or 
‘vulg7r,01 foolish words to spoil the conscience, 
or the triste, or the character of a httle boy 
You know what you mcan by a spoilcd 
picture, or a spoiled bookh—the colours are 
slurred, the leaves are iumpled. ‘That is 
what we mcan by a child whose chasacter 1s 
spoiled or stained by the foohsh indulgence 
or neglect of those about lnm, Parcnts, try 
not to spoil your children Children, try 
not to spoil one another, and take cae not 
to be spoiled yourselves, That i» one of the 
most important ways of fulfilling St, John’s 
precept both for old and young, “Liatue 
cliidicn, love—do not spoill—one another.” 
And there 1s another part of this precept 
which cluldien should be taught 1t as that 
Jove and kindness include not only our 
brothes and sists and relatives, but also 
poor people who are in suffering or want, 
and not only these, but also the poor dumb 
crcatures that depend upon us, Never be 
rade to any poor man or woman because 
they are in rage, or because they look and tall. 
tly from ourselves, Never be crucl 
to any dog, or cat, or bird. Thee was once 
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a very cruel Roman empetoi—ctuel to mcn, 
women, and cinldrea—who, when he nas 1 
Itttle boy used to amuse himself by torment 
ing fies. Perhaps if he had been stoppud 
then he would not have had his heart hardened 
against hus fellow men, 

III—And, now, howare you to be stiength- 
«ned to beheve and to do thesethings?_ Lhere 
are many ways, but I will mention only two 
By readimg good books and by lcarmng 
good prayers. 

(t) Good books Furst ofall, the best puts 
ofthe Bible, for even in the best of ail books, 
the Bible, there are some parts more uselul, 
more casy, more Itkely to stand the ttals of 
‘tuove than others Leun these, teach these, 
an‘ you will then find that the more dificult 
puts will not perplea those who i then carly 
uildhood have had a firm grisp of those 
yxrts of which the truth and beauty belong 
not to the vestme that 15 folded up and 
yaimisheth away, but to the wisdom and 
giace which endure for cv And of 
other good books, let the stores of the good 
wnd great men of our own o1 former times be 
fixcd in our tumembrance Tow miny such 
stones there are which,as Su Philp Sudncys ul 
of Chevy Chase, stir our souls and spuits 15 
with a trumpet! How many are there which 
will make om blood boi against the evil dour, 
or our hearts beat with admuration for genc 
ious and noble decdst ‘There was a fimous 
Ficnch soldier of bygone days whose name 
you will see written in this Abbey on the 
sjavestone of Sir James Outrim, because in 
huany ways he was like Bayard. Bryard 
was a small boy, only thirteen, when he went 
into his fixst service, and his moths told hua 
to remember three thmgs. “ Fust, to feu 
and love God, secondly, to have genile 
and Courteous manners to those above him , 
and, thitdly, to be generous and chautable, 


without pide or haughtiness, to those be- 
neath him ,” and these three things he never 
forgot, which helped to make him the soldiet 
« without feai,and without reproach.” These 
aie the stones which ate part of the hentage 
of all the families of the earth, and ought to be 
chenshed fiom the fist to the last. 

(2) And what must we teach, what must 
be learnt about prayer? Let no parent forget, 
At no child forget, to say a prayer, however 
short, at morning and at evemng. It will 
help to make you bette: all the dav The 
Lord’s Prayet will never fail you ‘Lhe child 
will be able to understand it, the old man 
will find ttexpressing all that he wants. And 
Yhere 1» also that form of payer which 1s 
expressed in hymns, ‘Lhere are hymns which 
can be remembered better than anything else, 
and which in sestless, sleepless nights of pain. 
and suffermg will come back to our minds, 
many, many years after they wete Iewnt in 
childhood " Amongst these Iet me recom- 
mend the Mormmg and Evening Il\mns, 
written hy one of the best of Knghshmen, 
Bishop Ken—the first beginning, “ Awthe, 
any soul, and with the sun,” and the other, 
“Glory to Lhee, my God, this mght’ Not 
long ago 1 was visitwg wn aged and famous 
statusm im, and he repe ited to me word by 
woul, ‘lhe Kyening Hymn,” as he bul 
lewnt it, he told me, from his nuise mnety 
yeus befor. So may it be with you, my 
dear Guldren, not only with hymns, but with 
the other good thmgs wluch you may learn 
non, and perhaps when you aie ke that old, 
vay old man, grown grey im the service of his 
country, and full of yeas and honours, you 
may remember that when you were a child 
you herd something which you have not 
forsotten on the festival of St Jolin, on 
the cve of Innocents’ Day, in Westimnster 
Abbey. 
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LLEP, little flow'set! with fragrant flowers sleeping, 
S Serene on eutls breast. a 
Close, weary cychds' with foldad leaves closing—~ 
Symbol their languotous bliss while reposing, 

O rest with these, rest! 

While the night dews are weeping. 


Smale, little angel! with still water's smlng, 
Beneath the white moon. 

Dream, little soul! with ther rapturous dreanung— 

Image their heaven bosomed beauty, and seeming— 
O wake not too soon! 


To the dayhght defilng. 


ALLISON HUGHES. 
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ie 15 difficult to realise how great has been 
the change m pubhe opinion, since the 
century began, on the subject of educating 
the people In olden days 1t was generally 
deemed an enviable accomplishment to read 
and wnte, with the exception of the bnef 
space during which Jack Cade 1s sard to have 
declared that an “honest, plain dealmg 
man” made his mark instead of writing his 
pame But the approval of educition as a 
good thing in itself did not move the legisla 
ture to insist, till our own day, upon its being 
1m to every child in the land Indeed, 
the population of knglind was long divided 
into two classes, the members of the one having 
received at least a tincture of book-leaming, 
the members of the other beng unashimed to 
admt that they could neither read nor wnte 
Lhe former were m a small minonty If the 
diflunon aud acceptance of sound ideas on 
the subject had not been followed by personal 
and pulamentary achon, the mass would 
have stul remuned as ignorant and helpless 
as savages Ihc passage of the Act establish- 
ing bord schools, and rendering education 
amperstive, demonstrated how much wiser 
more practical the present generition 
has become than the generations which we 
commonly praised because they are credited 
with mewmng well [he conviction thit 
such legislation w1s indispensable, which pre- 
ceded and caused its adoption, will insure 
it against reveisal School boasds may 
sometimes have blundered or been the ob 
jects of adverse criticism, yet th are 
great and firmly estabhshed facts, which it 1s 
caster to attich than to overthrow Ihey 
owe their establishment to a reo fsmsed 
necessity, and they will be justified by then 
works Lvury child that leaves a board 
school in the possession of knowledge which 
might not have otherwise been acquired, 1s 
an argument im thei favour, and may be 
aclid upon hereafter as an advocate for ther 
existence 
‘Though it his Jong been 2 trusm in en 
Inghtened cucles that every child ovght to 
40 to school, yet it 15 only now that the 
philanthropist can fecl assured that every 
Y nglish child receives school traning At 
the close of the last century and tne begin 
ning of the present one the delusion was 
widespread that reading, wnting, and other 
branches of education were unsuited for the 
children of the poor It was then held that, 
in their case, any knowledge was dangerous 
‘They were sent into the world, it was argued, 


to work with ther hands Ther Inghest 
duty was supposed to be thorough content- 
ment with the lot m which Providence hid 
placed them They were regarded as pruse 
worthy if they passed thei hves from youth to 
their last breith m uncersing Iabour, variect 
only by eitng and drnlong no moe thin 
would keep chem ahve, and sleeping as Little 
as would fit them for resumng their dally rou 
tine. The more closely they resembled very 
docile and industrious animals, the gicrtcr 
praise did they receive as good ‘cityzens and 
true patnots The labourer who read books 
was commonly reguded as on the high road 
to become a rebel It ws assumed to be the 
pnivilege of his betters to culitvate their minds, 
‘his part consisting m cultivating the land or 
toiling m mines or fictoncs, m manning 
merchant vessels, men-of war, or fighting for 
his country as a soldier It was even ac 
counted dangerous and improper to intetfere 
with what was held to be the established 
ouder of nature in this purticular ~Hannth 
More and her sisters mude the attempt 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
and they did so at the nsh of misapprehen 
sion tnd in the face of atificial obstacles 
‘The country was then in a state of chronic 
prune lest what were styled French pun 
ciplts should take root, germinate, and bear 
fiut Ihe Jrench poo, who hid suffered 
@nevous oppression, and who were mn a state 
of the deuscst ignorine , hid been mpelled 
by hunger, superadded to misgovernment, to 
iebel against thur rulers Bad Jaws miqu- 
tously admnnistcred were the leading causes 
which engendued that teimble and sanguin) 
uprising which 1s known as the First French 
Revolution, yet, had not a fulure of the 
crops reduced the people to the verge of 
starvation, they might have contmued to 
suffr m silence 1s they had done dunng 
‘many gricvous years Lhey achieved a ghastly 
triumph, after perpetrating mmumerable acts 
of folly and wickedness ‘The 1est of § urope 
shuddered at the spectacle A geneial 
dread prevailed among the governing clsscs 
on the Contment lest Irench principles 
should prove infectious, and lest the suffei- 
ing poor m other lands should imitate the 
worst and most blame-worthy domgs of the 
Trench Ihe ncher and better-educited 
class in this country was smitten with the 
luke dread, and trembled for the safety of 
all established mstitutions It 1s scarcely 
possible to credit the nature and the 
extent of the delusion on this head. The 
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fact is certain, though almost incredible, that 
the commonly approved plan for hindenng 
the people from copying the French was to 
prevent them from bemwg educated at all 
The contention was that the monarch and 
the Church, Parhament and the courts of 
law, the nobibty, and social onder itself, 
would all be endangered, f not immediately 
overthrown, ance the body of the people 
could read’ and wnte. Hannah More, who 
shares with Mr. Raikes, the founder of Sun 
day-schoola, and with Bell and Lancaster, 
the reformers of rudimentary education, the 
credit of having contributed largely to excite 
a desire for tearmmg and of helpmg to satisfy 
it, had her labours greatly mcreased owing 
to the ignorance and opposition of those 
persons who ought to have known better. 
She was even suspected of disloyalty—though 
no one was more ardently attached to the 
constitution, its abuses and shortcomings 
included, than herself—-owing to her un- 
weaned exertions im teaching niglected 
children. 

Hannah More's own account of her eflorts 
to elevate the condition of the people among 
whom she ved seems to readers now as 
the story of onc who hid been cast among 
Afiican barbanans — Her first beginnings are 
nunated m a letter to Wilberforce. Living in 
Somersetshire she foun | that, in many large 
parshes there, no Tyovision had been made 
tor education, and “carcely any for religious 
ordinances, In th een adjoining panshes 
there was no resident curate, In one case 
three curates had todo duty i eight churches 
She began her work in the village of Cheddar, 
which contained two thousand inhabitants, 
most of whom were very poor. There were 
a dozen wealthy farmers whom she calls 
“hard, biutal, and ignorant.” She and her 
sister took a lodgmng at a little public house, 
and then set out to visit thesc farmers. 
sesult can best be given in her own words — 
“We visited them all, pckmg up at one 
house (like fortune-telleas) the name and 
character of the next fe told them we 
intended to set up a school for their poor. 
Uhey did not like it We assmed them we 
did not desire a shilhog from them, but wished 
for thew concurrence, as we knew they could 
influence ther workmen. One of the farmers 
seemed pleased and civil, he was rich, but 
<ovetous, a hard drinker, and his wife a 
woman of loose morals, but good natural 
sense, she became our fnend sooner than 
some of the decent and the formal, and let 
us a house, the only one m the parish that 
was vacant, at £7 pet annum, with a good 
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garden. Adyoimg was a large ox-house, 
this we roofed and floored, and by putting 
mm 2 couple of windows, it made a good 
school room While thu was domg, we 
went to every house in the place, and found 
each a scene of the greatest gnorance and 
vice We saw but one Bible in all the partsh, 
and that was used to prop a flower pot, No 
clurgyman had resided in 1t for forty years, 
One rode over three miles from Wells to 
preach once on a Sunday, but no weekly 
duty was done, or sick persons visited, and 
children were often buried without any funeral 
service Fight people m the moming, and 
twenty in the afternoon, was a good congre 
gation We spent our whole time in getting 
at the characters of all the people, the employ- 
ment, wages, and number of every family, 
and this we have done m our other nine 
partshes. Ona fixed day, of which we gave 
notice in the church, all the women, witli all 
their children above six ycars old, met us. 
We took an exact list fiom ther account, 
andengiged one hundred and twenty toattend 
on the followmg Sunday A gtcat many 
refused to send their children, unless we 
would Pay them foi 1t! and not a few 1efused, 
because they were not sure of my intentions, 
bung apprehensive that at the end of seven 
veus, if they attended so long, I should 
acquire a power over them, and send them 
beyond sea I must have heard this myself 
im ordcr to have believed that so much iguo- 
rance eusted out of Africa.” In a journal 
kept at the time, Hannah More makes a few 
additions to the foregoing account Some 
of the farmers whom she visited caplained 
their opposition to children being taught 
an} by expressing their belief that the 
result would be the rum of agriculture 
Others who were niore tolerant, 1f pot much 
wuer, approved of children gomg to school, 


‘The for they thought it would prevent them rob 


bing orchards. Her experience among the 
mmcrs of the Mendips was shill moc trying 
She ventured to prosecute her sclf imposed 
and self denying missionin places where a con 
stable dared not go to apprehend a criminal, 
Rushing her Ife as well as spending her 
substance, she had the satisfaction of efiect 
img much good She not only instructed 
children m the elements of education, but 
she established classes at which gurls were 
taught sewing, hmttmg, and spinning. A 
special inducement was held out to these 
girls to be regular in their attendance and 

it in learning. ach gui who had 
comphed with the miles received on her wed- 
ding day a gift of five shillings, a pair of 
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white stockings, and a new Bible Before 
Hannah Moies Jabours ended she bad esta 
Dhshed schools over a trict of country cover 
ang ten miles, mn which twelve hundred 
children, who would othawise have grown 
up utterly ignorant, reccived no imconsidet- 
able amount of instrachon Such 1s 2 bucf 
outhne of Hannah Morc’s services in this 
respect, The difticultes which she had to 
surmount cannot here be set forth in their 
tull magnitude But what was least casy 
for her to bear, and that 1s astounding to 
readers now, ts the suspicion cacitud by her 
good works It w1s actuilly supposed that 
her attachment to the cstablished order of 
things could not be very strong or genuine, 
seeing that she exerted herselt so much in 
founding and fillmg schools She declares 
herself obnovious to both Disscntcrs and 
High Churchmen, because she belonged to 
po party and inclned to modertion A 
fuend, who was a High Churchman, sent her 
a letter contamng advice which 1s a startling 
sign of the spit which then presailed ‘This 
candid fiend advised her “ to publish a short 
confession of her faith, as her attachment both 
to the rebgion and the government of the 
country had become questionable to many 
persons ” 

Cute as noteworthy as the experience of 
Hannth Mor, m showing the alteration 
which public opmion his undergone dunng 
the present century on the subject of popular 
«ducation, 3 the testimony of Wilham Cob- 
bett He was amin who owed his success 
in hie, and his influence ove his fellows, to 
the puns which he hid taken in educating 
humself The son of 1 small fimmei, his 
education as a boy was verv imperfect. He 
could read and wnite, but thitrwas all 
Running away fiom home, he skpired to 
make his fortune in the gicat would of London 
He had only a few pence in his pocket, and 
was very hungry, when be saw a copy of Swift's 
“Tale of a Tub” for sale, and he bought 
tt, instead of getnng a dinnei wath his moncy, 
nd read it till he forgot his hunger. This 
was the beginnmg of a carcer cvcly step of 
which yas marked by pttience in Je wing and 
perseverance in following a plan, Lut of which 
Cobbett could not have taken m the upward 
path a single step had it not been for his 
good fortune in having been taught the rude 
ments of education in boyhood. He was never 
wwhamed of his humble ougin, on the con 
tary, he was disposed to boast of having 
laboured im the fields at an early age He 
had a acquamtance with the pea 
sant’s life in its rudest form, and he knew 
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by eapenence that education was power It 
would be supposed that such a man might 
he been counted upon as an advocate for 
popular education The strange thing 1s 
that, as his manner was when he dishhed a 
novelty, he opposed it with all his might Few 
thmgs, except pethaps potatocs and tea, did 
Cobbett denounce more vehemently as wholly 
myunious and indefensible, than the educa 
tion of young children “His rcmmbks on 
the subject are contamed in his “Cottage 
Kconomy,” a small work which was wntten 
with a sicw to sender the labouring class 
hapmer and more thnity. He sud thit 
children were “solid advantages ’ to a lybourct 
af they weie turned to prope: account He 
maintained that they should not he educrucd 
in book leunmmg till after they bid buon 
trained “to yet ther ving by labom,” by 
which time they would find it doubly «diffi 
cult, and be stron.ly disinclined to Iewn 
from books Holding this cocentne opinion 
he was “wholly against children wasun., 
time in the idleness of what 13 called edu + 
ton I need not waste time, m tun, by 
eaposing the wsurdity of Cobbett’s notions. 
They wore hurtful as well w sdiculous, and, 
thouch they are not now proclumcd with 
the like emphasis, they atc still cntertancd 
by many persons of les, experience ant 
ecapiity It as not long since Colonel 
North, one of the members for Ovfordshire, 
intunated to the Banbury Agncultual Asso 
cauon that he could nq jhelp thinking * the 
countiy hid run perfactly wild on the subs 
ject of the vilue and bles, of educa 
tion’ Ihcre 1s 2 good deal of method in 
the countrys madness on this score, ind it 
38. a form of midness which the majonty of 
the pcople cannot distinguish from entice 
sanity 

Tt aw pleasing and satusfuctory to Icain, by 
the comparison which I have mad, how 
complete has veen the change m regard 
ing the duty of imparting education ta the 
people at large Any one who now ven 
tures to talk m the strain of Hannah Mor » 
adverse cntics, or of Cobbctt himself, is 
commonly listened to with a fecling of pity 
for an aberration chantably regardcd os in 
voluntary. ‘Ihe few who may stil think ay 
their prejudiced fathers did, cannot succced 
an retarding the movement which gains force 
every day ‘That all children should learn 
readmg, wnting, and anthmenc 1s accounted 
good andnecessary But, st w added 1n many 
quarters, let this be the consummation Any 
thing taught in board schools m excess of the 
minimum 1s not only objected to as super- 
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fluous, but 1s stigmatized as wickcil waste, 
Lumtation of the education of the poot is the 
cry of the persons whose forefathers demed 
that the poor should be educated at all 
‘The professed aim is economy. Nothing, 
however, 15 Jess to be desired than an ignor 
ant nation, Phystcal causes lmit the amount 
of teaching which the poorer children can 
receive , the greater the need, then, for 
rendeung the education which 1s ipailed 
to them a3 complete as possible In these 
days of international competion 4 grext 
problem occupies the thoughts and tasks the 
energies of all wie and energetic men 
Physical force alone cin accomplish but a 
tthe of that which physical force, gurled 
by a tramed intellect, can achieve = The 
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domunion of the workl must fall to the most 
worthy, and the worthest are the best edu- 
cated tas a consolatory sign of the times 
that the nation at large has become alive to 
the conviction that, unless all its constituent 
parts are in harmony, and are able to per- 
form their functions thoroughly, the whole 
must suffer. While 2 rapid glance over the 
yeais which have elapsed since the education 
of the people was 2 topic of discussion suffices 
to show the progress winch has been made 
in our educational notions, a ght under 
standing of existing conditions and future 
possibilities serves to impress on the mind 
how mfinite 1s the progress which must be 
made before the phuanthropist can rest con- 
tented with the result, 
1. WALKER, 
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E call them dumb, and deem 11 well, 
Howe’er thur bursting hearts may swell, 

They hwe no vorce then woes to tell, 

As fabubsts hive dreamed 
‘Thy cannot ery, “ O Lord, how long 
‘Wilt ‘Lhou the patient Judge and suong, 
Byhold Thy crertures suffer wrong 

Of those Thy blood redcemed ? ” 


\ct are tl cy silent? need they speech 

This holy sympathics to teach, 

Who by their Ips ¢ ut prophets teach, 
And for their sakes would spare , 

When, wrestling with his own decree, 

To save repentant Nineveh, 

He found, to strengthen meicy’s plea, 
“So many cattle ” there? 


Have thy no language? Angels hnow, 
Who take account of every blow, 
And there are angel hearts below 

On whom the Eternal Dove 


His pentecostal gift hath poured, 

And that forgotten speech restored 

That filled the garden of the Lord 
‘When Nature's voice was love! 


‘Oh, blest are they the creatures bless ! 
And yet that wealth ot tendemess, 
In look, in gesture, 1n caress, 

By which our hearts they touch, 
Might well the thoughtful spint gneve, 
Beheving—as we must beliew.— 
Tow little they from man recurve, 

To whom they give so much! 


They may be silent, as ye say, 
‘But woe to them who, day by day, 
‘Unthinking for what boon they pray, 
Repeat, “Thy kingdom come,” 
Who, when before the great white Throne 
They plead that mercy may be shown, 
Find awful voices drown ther own— 
‘The voices of the dumb ! 
ANNA H, DRURY, 
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THE EAR AND ITS MECHANISM. 
By Prorzssox J. G. McKENDRICK, M.D, 


|communicated to the structures in the in- 


TIL—SrRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE ‘terior of the osscous labyrinth, 


Inrvernat Ear. 


WE come now to the most complicated, 


In the osseous labyrinth there is a mem- 
branous structure of the form seen in Fig. 5. 


‘but at the same time the essential part of This consists of two sacs—the wiricle, u, 


the organ of hearing. On account of its com- 
plexity, it is often termed the debyrrath. It 
consists of a bony portion or case, containing 
a membranous portion. 

chiselled out of the surrounding bone, or if a 
cast were taken of it by pouring molten metal 
into a dned specimen, would present the 
appearance seen in Fig. 6. It consists of a 





Ne 
Fig ¢ ~Omeous part of the cochlea of nght ude 


pend 
4, central pallar, around which (a, ¢) 3 sptral partition of bune 
be tyanted, 


central portion called the restibude, co’ ini- 
cating anteriorly with a coiled structut like 
a twisted shell, called the cochlea (Fig. 4), and 
posteriorly with tubes which, from their form, 
are known as the semicircular canals. As 
seen in Fig. 6, d, the wall of the vestibule is 
pierced by an opening, the oval window 
‘already alluded to, into which the base of 
the stirrup bone is adjusted. Thus the move 
ments of the base of the stirrup must be 


Jeb 


£ P 
Fig. 5.—hlembranous labyrinth. 


‘The bony part, if| 


communicating with the semicircular canals, 
and the saccule, s, opening into ¢, the ductus 
cochleares, @ tube lying in the cochlea or 
shell. The cochlea may be led as a 
tube tapering to one end, twisted spirally two 
and a half times about a bony pillar. Imagine 
this tube to be partially divided into two parts 
by @ thin plate of bone springing from the 
cential column. This twisted osseous parti- 
tion is seen in section in Fig. 4. Further, sup- 








2 igs] atemal view of a cast of tho Icit overous aly - 
nth a, junction of supcior and pesiriot a micirvular 
canals , 6, cxtcrnal canal, ¢, tnd of superior Gamal, 4, ponte 
‘of aval window, J, position of round mndow, 4, LoLkka, 





pose that a thin membrane is stretched from 
the bony partition to the side of the tube, 
and it will then be apparent that the tube is 
divided into two cavities. As alicady stated, 
the tube twists round the central column, 
causing the cochlea to assume the shell-like 
form, Jn. consequence of this arrangement, 
the okl anatomists compaied the two divi- 
sions of the tube, as they ascended to the apex 
of the column, to staircases. The upper one, 
As it statted from the vestibule, was termed 
the vest:bular statrcase, and the lower, as its 
base was found to correspond to the round 
opening or window secn on the inner wall of 
the tympanum or middle ear, near the oval 
window, was termed the tympanic staircase. 
It was also found that the two staircases 
communicated with each other at the apes of 
the cochlea, If then, one could reduce him- 
self to microscopic dimensions, and enter the 
vestibule, he might ascend the vestibular 
stairease to the apex of the cochlea, pass 
thiough a door at this point, and then descend 
the tympanic staircase, at the bottom of 
which he would find a round membrane 
which would prevent his escape into the 
middle ear. 

But this is not all. It has been found 
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that the membranous part of the partition 
dividing the tube mto two portions 15 not 
single but double, and that, consequently, a 
thud and intermediate cavity 18 situated be 
tween the vestibular and tympanic staircases 
‘The fioor of this cavity, supposing we were 
an the tympanic staucase, 18 formed of a 
thin membrane called the dassar membsane, 
as seen in Fig 7, 4, and ts roof (which would 






Kay 71) agian sh wing a4 tn ef tube cf the coc ica 
19, spiral lamina 9 vesbbular vt cew  3f tympame shure 
tae y Kenney memtrise 5 rublowdut > brsdar 
membrane on which (Jott lime ¢ryap of Cort: reety 


be part of the floor of the vestibula stuucase) 
by another thin membrane, z, termed Fess 

ner’s membrane, after the anatomist who first 
desenbed it ‘Lhus the tube of the cochlea 
as divided into three parts, namely, the ves 

tibular staircase, communic iting with the ves 

tibule, the tympamicstaucase, commumeating 
with the tympanum or middle car bythe round 
window, and between these, a space which 1s 
really the cochicar duct, seen in Fig 5, ¢. It 
will be observed that this duct 1s triangular in 
form, the base being formed by the basilar 
membrane, and the twosiles by the membrane 
of Reusner and the side of the tube respec 
tively, On the basilar membrane we find one 
of the most remarkable structures met with in 
the body, a senes of minute arches, formed of 
irregularly shaped rods, pliced against each 
other like the couples in the roof of a house 

Tt was first descnbed by an Italian nobleman, 
the Marchése di Coit, m 1851. Each arch 


18 formed of two rods, an innet and an outer 
Tt need scarcely be sad 


a» seen in Fig. 8, 


Pig 6—Coct's 


2, & profile mew oftweroda 4, untersil ¢ external 
sa represcais in poovaon Gre complete archos resting on the bauis membrane 6 
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that these rods are of microscopical size, and 
that they can only be seen by using micro- 
scopes capable of magmfying an object to at 
Acast three hundred times its real size. 
At this pomt, I can imagine the reader 
sonderut g how 1t15 possible ta reach such 
maunute things Inddcn im a mass of bone and 
of issue. It 12 one of the ch iracterstics of 
scientific progress that it devises new methods 
of overcommg obstacles thit lie m the way 
of research = The structures J speak of are 
so smull as scarccly to be visible to the naked 
eye, even under favomable cucumstances 
Lhey ae plied in an apparently maccessble 
portion of the head, surrounded by masses of 
bone and other tissues, and they are soft, 
transparent, easily destroyed, and of a perish 
able nature How, then, can they be got at? 
Not directly. Kuife and forceps are far too 
coarse, and methods must be devised by 
which they may be kcpt in position and ren- 
dercd firm and resistant, so that they may be 
cut into thin shces suitable for bemg ex wnmned 
under high powers ‘This 1s accomplished by 
immersing the portion of bone contuning 
the internal ear m an acd which will dis 
solve out the earthy matter of the bone, and 
thus render it soft, the softened tissue 1s 
then embedded in gum and frozen, so a8 to 
Touke it firm and resstant, but at the same 
tume capable of being cut, thin sections can 
then be cut with a razor, and stuned with a 
solution of such a substance ascumine Such 
a section, if % good one, is Jud on a stnp of 
perhaps ma drop of glycerine, a thin 
bit of glass 15 Tad over at, and then it 1s fit 
for cxammation 1 mention these facts to 
show how complicated ate the methods now 
employed for cxamming minute structures of 
the body. Just as in the manufacturing or 
chumrea] arts, much ingenuity his been dis- 
played in contnving methods, machinery, 
and chemieil appliances to sepate the met 
ama state of comparative purity, or to pro 
duce the manufictured wticle required, so in 
that pith of science in which men scrutimse 
the minute structure of the tissues of the plant 
of of the animal, numerous methods have been. 
devised by which we cin see and descuibe 
what othermse would he beyond out hen 
“‘Loretum from this digression 
When Cort found those arches 
formed of 1ods, he looked up 
on them from above, and 
when he saw them lying side 
by side, the comparison to & 
senes of strings of diferent 
lengths, luke those of a piano 
or of a harp, was almost ure 
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sistble. He supposed that here we have an 
appratus consisting of strings tuned to tones 
of different pitch Now we know that if we 
sing 2 note before the uncovered wires of 2 
prino, the wites corresponding to the note or 
notes we sing will give the sound bach to us 
Ife place two tuning-forks side by side, both 
tuned to precisely the same pitch, and sound 
the one, the other will in an mstant be set into 
vibration also, so as to give out a correspond 
ing sound. ‘Thus, by “sympathetic” vibra 
tion, as it 1s termed, suppose two bodies 
capable of vibrating are tuned to vibrate, or 
move backnaids and forwards, m the same 
periods of time, if the one 1s set a-gomg the 
other will soon perform the same movements 
Apply this to the ear. Imagine that we had 
an this organ of Cort, a senes of arches, each 
capable of vibrating for a tone of a certain 
pitch when a tone was produced outside it 
would be piched up by 1ts correspondmg arch , 
af then cach arch were connected bya filament 
of nerve with the brain, we can suppose that 
this filament would be excited, and that a 
Tessage, a thnill, a molecular movement, a 
“ something,” would pass along it to the brain, 
where the message would be construed by the 
mind into a tone of that rene? pitch 
Such was the theory of hearing that seemed 
to spring out of Cortr's observations, Tt was 
accepted by Helmholtz, and, indeed, it was 
largely owing to Ins advocacy that xt came 
to be geneally adopted. It 1s a theory that 
at once commends itself to one’s common 
sense Hence it 15, I suppose, that it 1s a 
theory older than Cort: or Helmholtz. The 
older anatomists and phystologsts—and it 
must be remembered that these are brethren 
am serence, united by the closest bonds— 
could not help thinking of the probable ynalogy 
of the cochlea to such an instrument ofa harp 
or a piano, with long and short strings 
Imagine two harps in a room, with the 
same number of strings, and each string per 
fectly attuned to a corresponding strmg in 
the other Touch a string m one, and the 
corresponding string m the other will give 
out the same sound. Try another and 
its corresponding tone will be sounded. So 
with all the strings So with any combina- 
tion of the strings It would not matter how 
you played the one harp, the other would 
respond No doubt the response would be 
weaker. ‘That 1s what one would expect, 
‘but the response, as regards pitch and quahty, 
would be almost perfect Now substtute for 
ne Simeon car, and the conditions 
would, according to theory, be the same, 
except that the responatve mechanism of the 
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ear 1s much smaller than that of the respon- 
sive harp. In the ear there are minute cords, 
rods, or something, mn such a state of tension, 
as to be tuned to tones of vanous pitch, 
sound 8 tone, its corresponding rod or coid 
in the eat will respond, perhaps feebly, but 
still with energy sufficient to exute the nerve 
filament connected with it, the result 15 a 
nervous current to the brain, and a sensation 
of 2 tone of a particular pitch 

There can be no doubt that this theory af 
the ultimate mechamam of hearng 1 one 
lkely to be correct, the difficulty hes m 
squaring it with the facts im our possession 
‘My reason for asserting that if 1s likely to be 
correct 1s that there 1s no other 
one involving the prnciple of sympathetic 
vibration conceivable im the present state of 
scence ‘The questions then are, Do those 
rods or arches really vibrate ? are they of such 
‘structure, so far as one can make out by the 
mucroscope, as to lead one to suppose that 
leg, ane thar length proporsosed 

, and are their le Proportion 
Anke those of the stru a harp, so as to 
lead to the inference that they are tuned to 
tones of different pitch ? 

‘The first question cannot be answered. It 
1s impossible, m the circumstances, to make 
such diraf observations as to warrant Us in 
stating thit the arches or rods are capable 
of vibrating, or not. In the neat place, from 
their position and structure, it does not 
appear likely that these rods or arches vibrate 
They are firmly fixed, and apparently ngid 
Again, it cannot be made out that they are 
of such varying lengths as to justly us ip 
stating that they are tuned to tones of dif 
ferent pitch Then, comparative anatomy 
contributes the quota of evidence that there 
are animals apparently capable of appreciat 
ing pitch, or height or depth of tone, which 
have a cochlea contaming no such rods or 
arches. Is it possible, then, that these, after 
all, may not be vibrating structures ? 

Suppose an elastic body, such as a strip of 
whalebone set in a socket of wood, and that 
the free end was plucked, it would vibrate 
vigorously backwards and forwards for a cer- 
tain time. Now imagine such a rod (reduced, 
however, to microscopical size) vibrating 
backnards and forwards at a certain rate, 
through very mmute distances You would 
then have an idea of the movements of a 
class of minute structures found m the 
body called aia, met with m the ar pas- 
sages and in other parts. Sumilar structures 
are found, according to the observations 
of Hensen, of the Physiological Inshtute 
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of Kiel, upon the organ of heanng im 
eiusticeans. He found that mm the myszs, 
of opossum shump, there were haws which 
vibrated sympathetically when certam notes 
wore sounded on a horn. Thus a har, or 
set of hurt, vibrated mith a certain tone and 
with no other, and the inference, of course, 15 
that these hurs, or sets of haus, were tuned 
to that tone or tones and to no other Now, 
if we imagme that each hair, ot tuft of hairs, 
was connected with the bram by means of a 
nerve-filament, we can understand so far how 
1 tone of a particular pitch might be gene 
ated The toand fro movements of the 
har might untate the nerve, a nervous dis 
turbance would be carned by the nerve to 
the bran, with the result of arousing a sensa- 
tuon of a particultr tone 
Tt 1s remarkable that in the ears of mam- 
amis and of man such hair-like appendages 
hase been actually discovered. On the inner 
sue of the arched roof formed by the arches 
of Corti, there is a single row of minute cells, 
sach carrymg a few hurs, and on the outer 
stde there are five rows of such cihated cells 
Stretched over the surfice of these arches and 
calls, there 1s a beautrful net-hhe structure, 
through certain of the meshes of which the 
tuits of haw pass It has been conjectured 
thit possibly this membrane may act as a 
kind of dampans apparatus for arresting the 
vibr ions of the hairs, and thus preventing 


the stimulation of the nerve for too long a to, 


ime 

‘From this study of the anatomical arrange 
ments of the internal ear, it would appew 
that in each of the cavities of the labynnth, 
nimely the vestibule, semicucular canals, and 
cochlea, the eatrermtics of the auditory nerve 
are furnished with special apparatuses, in the 
form of hairs, which by thew consistence and 
clasticity are ready to 1ecetve vibratory move 
tents communicrted to them either by the 
eaternal ear and middle ear, or by the bones 
ofthe head In the utncle and saccule (por 
tions of the membranous labynoth situated in 
the vestibule) the vibratory hans are frequently 
1n close contact with small masses of crystals, 
called oteiths, or ear-stones It 1s evident 
that any movement occurnng mm the fluid m 
which these are immersed, will be resdily 
¢ommunicated to the haus, but such move- 
ments can only be regular, inasmuch as the 
carstones will tend to arrest any regular 
vibration From these considerations, some 
have supposed that Ss pare of the rternal 
ear 18 specially conn with the perception 
of sounds, without reference to pitch or quality 
—imdeed, what may be termed acses The 
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special organ for the perception of musical 
tones is the cochlea. 

Let us remember that the three starreases 
or compartments descnbed in the cochlea are 
full of fluid, and that one of these compart- 
ments, the vestibular starrcase, & im com- 
Tmumeation with the vestibule It 1s evident 
then that any vanation of pressure transmitted 
to the fimd mm the vestibule by the Lase of 
the sturup bone at the oval window will be 
communicated along the vestibulir staircase 
to the apex of the cochlea, and will descend 
towards the round window by the tympanic 
stancase Now sonorous vibrations produce 
rapid augmentitions and diminutions of 
pressure, and thise must evidently act so 
ay to determme a regular penodic move 
ment of the basilar membrane, on which we 
found the orgin of Corti, alrewdy described. 
It 1s impossible to say preciscly what the 
function of the membrane 1s Is st merely 2 
support for the arches of Corti, or does it act, 
as now suggested by Helmholtz, as a system 
of parallel fibres, stretched transsersely and 

dhfferent degrees of tension, and of 
lengths gradually dimimshing from its widest 
part at the base to its nanowest at the apex 
“tapes aoe ft 
ine each transverse segment of ie 
basilar membrane to carry a couple of rods 
forming one of Cortis arches Such an anh 
would support the nar cells previously alluded 
and by 1eason of its rigidity it would be 
well fit for communicating to the ciated 
cells any vibiatory movement of the segment 
of basilar membrane According to this view, 
the ultmate secipients of vibratory movements 
would be the aated cells, and it 18 remark- 
able that this view 1s supported by recent 
lustological evidence, which 1s to the effect 
that the filaments of the anditory nerve 
terminate i these cells Such a theory also 
i consistent with the facts of comparative 
anatomy Thus, in the cochlea of birds there 
are no arches of Corti, but the cells are placed 
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directly on the basilar mem! aS ReeN ID 
Fig.g. The older theory, that the rods were 
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the vibrating structures, was inconsistent with 
this fact, as we could not suppose that birds 
were mcapable of 2ppreciating variations of 
pitch and of quality of musical tones. 

According to Kollker, the cochlea of each 
human ear contains 3,000 aiches of Cort. 
Suppose that each 1s situated upon tno fibres 
of the basa: membrane, the number of such 
fibres must then be at least 6,000. Is that 2 
sufficient number for all the “ bearing” pos- 
sibilities of the human ear? We are informed 
that lughly tramed mustcians may distinguish 
a difference of pitch of only the one-sixty- 
fourth part of a semitone. In 7 octaves, of 
12 semitones each (the usual range of our 
mustcal instruments), there must be 5,376 
gradations of pitch, each conespondmg to 
the one-pivty-fourth part of a semitone, But 
we hase scen that there are at least 6,000 
fibres m the basilar membrane ; that 1s 624 
fibres mote than are suffiaent for appreuating 
differences of pitch between the eatreme 
liraits found m musical instruments. These 
624 fibres are probably influenced by sounds 
Placed above or below these hmits. 
Thus we have m the cochlea 2 wonderful 
apparatus for the recognition of ps/ch of tone. 
be Hons that 1¢ also must bef e a 

which we appreciate guality. en 8 

simple vibrabon reaches the ear, 11 eacites 
the fibie of the basilar 
membrane, ich 15 tuned for its proper 
number of vibrations. If, then, .difterent 
fibres are tuned to tones of different pitch, it 
1m evident that we have here a mechanism 
which, by exciting different nerve fibres, will 
give nse to sensations of pitch. When the 
vibration 18 not simple, but compound, in 
consequence of the blending of vibrations, 
corresponding to vanous harmonics or parhal 
tones, the ear has the power of resc fring this 
compound vibration into its elements It 
can only do so by different fibres respond: 
to the different omttons of the sound , one 
for the fundamental tone being stronger, and 
giving the sensation of @ particular pitch to 
the sound, and the others corresponding to 
the upper partial tones, bemg weaker, and 
causing special though undefined sensation 


sympatheticall 
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which are so blended together in conscious 
ness as to terminate in a complex sensation, 
ora tone of a certain guadsy or tumbre. 

Nothing has been sad as to the functions 
of the semicircular canals, because, so far a5 
physto.ogical science knows at present, they 
secm to have nothing to do, stnctly speaking, 
with the sense of hearing, but with that sense 
of eguusbrinm by which we regulate the 
carriage of the body and the movements of 
the head. From their intimate anatomical 
connection with the internal ear, it 18 difheult 
to admit that they have nothing to do with 
hearmg, and possibly it may be discovered 
that there 2s a physiological relationship 
between our perception of the direction and 
intensity of sounds and those co-ordinated 
movements by which we mamtain our equi 
Librium, 

Such, then, 1s 2 brief desenption of the 
structure and mechanism of the human ear. 
In wnting such a descnption, one always feels 
how madequate language 1s to give a true 
idea of the beauty of the epparatus, No 
machine of human construction exhibits such 
micety of adjustment and deheacy of finish, 
and none can perform such efficient work by 
parts of such small dimensions. All the ulti- 
mate structures,—rods and and filar 
ments of nerves,—are of microscopical size, 
and they cannot be seen except by the use of 
most refined methods and apphances, 

‘The next time we listen to musical tones 
of any kind, xt will not disturb our apprecia- 
tion of their beauty by knowing somerhing of 
the arrangements by which our body 1s fitted 
to receive them; nor will a knowledge of 
such arrangements mae the mystery less of 
how it 15 these bodily changes and mecha- 
nisms communicate with the soul, Here, as 
m many other regions of thought, it 3 pie- 
sumptuous to dogmatise. Rather let us 
chensh what we know—a hentage of know- 
ledge transmitted by our fathers, and con- 
stantly recewing additons from every eamest 
worker in science—and let us use those 
faculties God has given us in attempting to 
get a little further into a knowledge of his 
works. 
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“CHAPTER VIN~-ANNE MAKES A CIRCUIT OF 
‘THE CAMP 


JW3EN Anne was crossing the lst eld, though 


she saw approaching her an old woman 

with wrinkled checks, who surveyed the earth 
and its mbabitants through the medium of 
brass rimmed spectacles Shaking her head 
at Anne till the glasses shone like two moons, 
she sad, “Ah, ah, 1 seed ye! If I had 
only kept on my short ones that I use for 
reading the Collect and Gospel I shouldn't 
have seed ye , but thinks I, I be going out o 
doors and Til put, on my long one, Lite 
thinking whit they'd show me Ay, I can 
fell folk at any distance with these—'us a 
‘beautiful par for out o’ doois , though my 
short ones be best for clove work, such as 
darning and catching fleas, thit's true " 

“What have jou seen, Granny Seamoie?” 
said Anne 

“Fie, fic, Miss Nancy! you know,” said 
Granny Seamore, shakong her head still ‘But 
hes a fine young feller, and will have all his 
uncle’s money when ‘a’s gone” Anne sud 
nothing to this, and looking ahead with a smile 
passed Granny Seamore by 

Festus, the subject of the remark, was at 
this time about three and-twenty, a fine 
fellow as to feet and inches, and of a remark 
ably watm tone in skin and han = Symptoms 
of beard and whiskers had appeared upon 
tum ata very early age, owing to his per 
sistent use of the razor before there ws any 
necessity for its operation The brave boy 
had scraped unseen in the out house, in the 
cella, in the wood shed, in the stable, m the 
unused pailour, 1 the cow stalls,in the barn, 
and wherever he could set up bis triangular 
but of looking glass without observation, or 
eatewporse & muror by sticking up his hat 
on the outside of a window pane ‘The re- 
sult now was that, did he neglect to use the 
instrument he once had tnfied with, a fine 
rust broke out upon his countenance on the 
first day, a golden lichen on the second, and 
a fiery stubble on the third, to a degree which 
admitted of no furthe: postponement 

‘His disposrtion divided naturally into two, 
the boastful and the cantankerous When 
Festus put on the big pot, as it 15 classically 
called, he was quite blinded sps0 facto to the 
crverting effect of that mood and manner 
upon others, but when disposed to be en- 
marae or quarrelsome he was rather shrewd 
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than otherwise, and could do some pretty 
strokes of satisc He was both Inked and 
abused by the girls who knew him, and 
they were pleased by hus attentions 
they never failed to mdicule bm behind hn 
back. In his cups (he knew thove vessels, 
though only twenty-three) he first became 
nowy, then excessively fnendly, and then in- 
variably nagging During childhood he had 
made Inmself renowned for his pleasgnt habit 
of pouncing down upon boys er and 
poorer than hmnself, and knocking ther birds’ 
nests out of ther hands, or overturning their 
Little carts of apples, or pouring witer down 
thew backs, but his tonduct became singnlally 
the reverse of aggressive the moment the 
little boys’ mothers ran out to hum, brandish- 
wg brooms, frying pans, skammers, gnd what- 
ever else they Toul | lay hands ony way of 
weapons He then fied and by und 
bushes, under faggots, o1 in pits, till they had. 
e away, and on one such accamon was 
cnown to creep into a badgers hole quite 
out of sight, maintaining that post with t 
firmness and resolution for two or three 
hours He had brought more vulgar ex 
clamations upon the tongues of respectable 
ents in his native pansh than any other 
of his time When other youngsters snow- 
balled bum he ran into a place of shelter, 
where he knewded snowballs of his own, with 
a stone inside, and used these formidable 
mussiles in returning their pleasantry Some- 
tumes he got fearfully beaten by boys hs own 
age, when he would roar most lustdy, but 
fight on m the midst of hus tears, blood, and 
cules 
He was early in love, and had at the hme 
of the story suffered from the ravages of thit 
passion thirteen distinct times He could 
not love lightly and gaily, his love was 
earnest, cross-tempered, and even savage 
It was a positrve agony to him to be nid: 
culed by the object of his affections, and such 
conduct drove hun into a frenzy if persusted 
1 He was a torment to those who behaved 
humbly towards hum, cynical with those who 
demed Ins superionty, and a very mee fellow 
towards ‘those who had the courage toll-use 


‘Ihs young gentleman and Anne Garland 
did not cross each others paths agam for a 
week Then her mother began as before 
about the newspaper, and though Anne did 
not much hke the enand, she agreed to go 
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for it on Mrs. Garland pressing her with un- 
wsual anaiety Why her mother was a0 per- 
sistent on so smalla matter quite puzzled 
the gurl, but she put on her hat and started 

‘As she had expected, Festus appeared at 
a stile over which she sometimes went for 
shortness’ sake, and showed by bis manner 
that be awaited her. When she saw this she 
‘kept straight on, aa if she would not enter the 
park at all, 

“Sorely this is your way ?” said Festus, 

“T was thinking of gomg round by the 
road,” she sud 

Why 1s that?” 

She Pansed, as af she Fkigek not inched to 
say, it way when the grass 1s wet,” 
the retured at last a 


“Tt as not wet now,” he pernsted; “the, 


sun hes been shimng on st these nine hours,” 
‘The fact was that the way by the path was 
Jess open than by the road, and Festus wished 
to walk with her uninterrupted. “But, of 
‘course, it 1s nothing to me what you do.” He 
flung himself from the stile and walked away 
towards the house. 


Anne, supposing him really indhfferent, 
took the same wa Fen wink baton he 
head and wasted for her with a proud snule 

“T cannot go with you," she sad de- 
eisively. 

“Nonsense, you foolish gui' T must walk 
with you down to the comer” 
a No, please, Mr. Dermman, we might be 

“Now, now—that's shyness!” he sad 
cesta know I k ” 

“No now I cannot let you. 

eh Bur't must Z e 

“ But I do not allow it.” 

Allow it or not, I will.” 

“Then you are unkind, ar§ E must sub- 
mut,” she said, her eyes bnmming with tears, 

“Ho, ho, what a shame of me! My wig, 
Twon't do any such thing for the world,” 
sad the tant yeoman. “Haw, haw, 
why I thought your “go sway’ meant “ come 
on,’ a8 it does with so many of the women I 
meet, especully m these clothes, Who was to 
know you were so confoundedly serious?” 

As he did not go Anne stood still and said 
nothmng. 

“T see you have a deal more caution and 
2 deal less good-nature than I ever thought 
you had,” he contnued emphatically 

“No, sir; it 1s not any planned manner of 
mine at all,” she said earnestly. “But you 
will see, Tam sore, that I could not go down 
to the hall with you without puttmg myself in 
2 wrong light.” 
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“Yes; tate at, that’s it, I am oT 
fellow in the ycomanry cavalry—a 
soldier, I may say; and we know 
women think of such: that they are a 
lot—men you musn’t speak to for fea 
of losing your characte:—chaps you avoid in 
the roads—chaps that come into a house 
like oxen, daub the stairs wi’ ther boots, 
stan the furniture wi’ their dink, talk rub- 
Dish to the servants, abuse all that's holy 
and nghteous, and are only saved from being 

off by old Nick because they me 
wanted for Boney.” 

“Indeed, I didn't know you were thought 
so bad of as that,” said she simply, 

“What! don't my uncle complain to you 
of me? You are a favounte of that hand- 
some, nice old gaffer’s, I know.” 

“Never.” 

“Well, what do we think of our nice 
trumpet-major, hey?” 

‘Anne closed her mouth up tght, built it 
‘up, in fact, to show that po answer was coming 
to that question, 

“Oh, now, come, senously, Loveday 1s a 
good fellow, and so 1s his father.” 

“I don't know” 

“What a close little rogue you are! There 
1s no getting anything out of you. I beheve 
you would say ‘I dont know ’1o every mortal 
question, 80 very discreet as you are ~=Upon 
my heart there are some women who would 
say ‘I don’t know,’ to ‘ Wall ye marry me,” 

‘The brightness upon Anne’s cheek and in 
her eyes dunng this 1emash showed that there 
was a far quantity of life and warmth beneath 
the discreton he complained of. Having 
spoken thus he drew aside that she might 
pass, and bowed very low. Anne formally 
‘inclined herself and went on 

She had been at vexation point all the time 
that he was piesent, fiom a haunting sense 
that he would not have spoken to her so 
freely had she been a young women with 
thriving male relatives to heep forward ad- 
mmrers in check, But she had been struck, 
now as at ther previous mectng, with the 
power she possessed of woikmg lum up 
eather to nnitahon or to complacency at will , 
and this consciousness of beng able to play 
upon him as upon an mstrument disposed 
her to a humorous considerateness, and 
made her tolerate even while she rebufied 
hun. 


‘When Anne got to the hall the farmer as 
weual insisted upon her readmg what he had 
been wnable to get though, and held the 
paper tightly m his skinny band tll she had 
agreed He sent her to a hard char that 
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dd not possibly injure to the extent of 
yworth by sitting in it a twelvemonth, 
atched her from the outer angle of his 
eye while she bent over the paper. His 


afraid of his nephew, physically and morally, 
and he began to regard Anne as a fellow- 
sufferer under the same despot. is 
sly and curious gaze at her he withdrew 
eye again, so that when she casually lifted 
her own there was nothing visible but 
kcen bluish profile as before. 


‘When the reading was about half-way 
through the door bebind them opened and 


footsteps crossed the threshold. ‘The farmer 
diminished perceptibly in his chair, and looked 
fearful, but pretended to be absorbed in the 
reading, and quite naconscious of an intruder. 


inne felt the presence of the swashing Festus, hou: 


and stopped her reading. 

“ Please go on, ‘Miss Anne,” he said, “I 
am not to speak a word.” He with- 
drew to the mantelpiece and leaned against 
it at his case, 

“Go on, do ye, aidy Anne, said Uncle 
Benjy, keeping down his tremblings by a 
gieat effort to half their natural extent. 

Anne's voice became much lower now that 
there were two listeners, and her modesty 
shrank somewhat from exposing to Festus 
the appreciative modulations which an in- 
‘tellgent interest in the subject drew from her 
when unembarrassed. But she still went on, 
that he might not suppose her to be discon- 
certed, though the ensuing ten minutes was 
one of disquietude. She knew that the 
bothering yeoman’s eyes were travelling over 
her from his pomtion behind, creeping over 
her shoulders, up to her head, and across 
her arms and hands, Old Benjy on his part 
knew the same thing, and, after sundry 
endeavours to peep at his nephew from the 
comer of his eye, fe could bear the situation 
no longer, 

“Do ye want to say anything to me, 
nephew?" he quaked 

“No, uncle, thank ye,” said Festus heartily, 
“+ Tlike to stay ere, thinking of you and look- 
ing at your back hair.” 

‘The nervous old man writhed under this 
vivisection, and Anne read on; till to the 
relief of both the gallant fellow grew tired of 
his amusement and went out of the room. 
‘Anne soon finished her paragraph and rose 
to go, determined never to come again as 
Jong as Festus haunted the precincts. Her 


bad 


face grew wasmer as she thought that he 
would be sure to waylay her on her journey 
home to-day. 

__ On this account, when the left the house, 
instead of going in the customary direction, 
she bolted round to the north side, through 
the bushes, along under the kitchen-garden 
wall, and through a door leading into arated 
cart-track, which had been a pleasant 
gravelled drive when the fine old hal! was in 
its prosperity. Once out of sight of the 
windows she ran with all her might tll she 
had quitted the park by a route directly 
opposite to that towards her home. Why 
she was so seriously bent upon doing this she 
could hardly tell; but the instinct to run was 
irresistible, 

‘Te was necessary now to clamber over the 
down to the left of the camp, and inake a 
complete circuit round the Litter—infantry, 
cavalry, suttlers, and all—descending to her 
ise on the other side. This temendous 
walk she performed at a rapid rate, never once 
turning her head, and avoiding every beaten 
track to keep clear of the knots of soldiers 
taking a walk. When she at last got down 
to the levels again she paused to fetch breath, 
and_munnured, “Why did I take so much 
trouble? He would not, after all, have hurt 
me.’ 

As she neared the millan erect figure with 
a blue body and white thighs descended be- 
fore her from the down towards the village, 
and went past the mill to a stile beyond, over 
which she usually returned to her house. 
Here he lingered. On coming nearer Anne 
discovered this person to be ‘Trumpet-major 
Loveday; and not wishing to meet anybody 
just now Anne passed quickly on,and entered 
the house by the garden door. 

“My dear Anne, what a time you have 
‘been gone |" said her mother. 

“Yes, I have been round by another road,” 

“Why did you do that?” 

Anne looked thoughtful and reticent, for 
her reason was almost too silly a one to con- 
fess, “Well, I wanted toavord a person who 
is very busy in trying to meet mo—that's all,” 
she said. 


Her mother glanced out of the window. 
“And there he is, I suppose,” she said, as 
John Loveday, tired of looking for Anne at 
the stile, passed the house on his way to his 
father’s door. He could not help casting his 
eyes towards their window, and, secing them, 
he smiled and Jooked conscious. 

Anne's reluctance to mention Festus was 
such that she did not correct her mother’s 
error, and the dame went on: “Well, you 
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ae quite nght, my dear. Be friendly with 

hum, but no more, at present. I have heard 

of your other affaw, and think it is a very wise 

choice. Iam sure you have my best wishes 

in it, and I only hope § will come to a 
int.” 
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man’s, for certain, He'll be worth ten thou- 
sand pounds, if a penny, in money, besides 
sixteen horses, cart and hack, a fifly-con 
dairy, and at least five hundred sheep.” 
Anne turned away, and instead of inform- 
ing her mother that she bad been ruoning 


“What's that?” said the astonished Anne, | like a doe to escape the interesting beir-pre- 


“You and Mr. 
‘You need not mind me; I have known it for 
several days. Old Granny Seamore called 
here Saturday, and told me she saw him 
coming home with you across Park Close last 
week, when you went for the newspaper; 50 
I thought I'd send you again to-day, and give 
you another chance.” 

“Then you didn’t want the paper—and it 
was only for that! Goodness gracious |" 

“ He's a very fine young fellow; he looks 
8 thorough woman's protector.” 

* He may look it,” said Anne, 

“He has given up the freehold farm his 
Gather held at Pitstock, and lives in indepen- 
dence on what the land brings him. And when 
Farmer Derriman dies, he'll have all the old 


Festus Derriman, dear, sumptive alluded to, merely said, “ Mother, I 


don’t like this at all.” 


CHAPTER IX.—ANNE IS KINDLY TLTCHED 1Y 
THR TRUNPHT-MAJOR, 


AFTER this, Anne would on no account 
walk in the direction of the hall, for fear of 
another rencontre with young’ Derriman. In 
the course of a few days it was told in the 
village that the old farmer bad actually gone 
for a week's holiday and change of air to 
Weymouth, at the instance of his nephew 
Festus. This was a wonderful thing to hear 
of Uncle Benjy, who had not slept outside 
the walls of Overcombe Hall for many a long 
year before; and Anne well imagined what 
extraordinary pressure must have been put 
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‘upon him to induce him to take such a step, 
She pictured bis unhappiness at the busthng 
watering-place, and hoped no harm would 
come to him 

She spent much of her time indoors or in 
the garden, heanng Little of the camp move- 
ments beyond the periodical Ta-ta ta-taa of 
the trumpeters sounding their various ingeni- 
ous calls for watch-setting, stables, feed, boot- 
anil saddle, parade, and so on, which made 
her think how clever her friend the trumpet- 
myor must be to tcach his pupils to play 
those pretty little tunes so welll 

On the third moming after Uncle Bemy’s 
departure, she was disturbed as usual while 
dressing by the tramp of the troops down the 
slope to the mil! pond, and dunng the now 
fanuhar stamp,pg and splashing winch fol 
lowed therr Ngnded upon the glass of the 
window a *© fe smack, which mght have 
Yon cat ~TPP's whip or switch, She lis- 
tened me) qularly, and it was repeated. 
As John .2SR&uy was the only dragoon 
Ithely to be aware that she slept in that 
puticular apartment, she imagmed the signal 
to come from him, though wondering that 
he should venture’ upon such a freak of 
fimbanty 

Wrapping herself up ino red cloak, she 
went to the window, gently drew up a comer 
of the curtain, and peeped out, a8 she had 
done many times before. Nobody who was 
not quite close beneath her window could see 
her face, but, as 1t happened, somebody was 
close ‘Lhe soldiers whose floundermg Anne 
had heard were not Loveday’s dragoons, but 
a troop of the York Hussars, quite obhvious 
of her existence They had passed on out of 
the water, and instead of them there sat 
Testus Dermman alune on bis horse, and in 
plam clothes, the water reaching up to the 
wimal’s belly, and Festus’s heels elevated 
over the saddle to keep them out of the 
stieam, which threatened to wash nder and 
hoise into the deep mull-head just below. It 
was plamly he who had strack her lattice, for 
ana moment be looked up, and their eyes 
met Festus laughed loudly and slapped her 
window again, and just at that moment the 
dragoons began mancing down the slope nn 
aeview oider, She could not but wait a 
minute or two to see them pass, While 
doing so she was suddenly led to draw back, 
drop the comer of the curtain, and blush pr- 
vately im her room. She had not only been 
seen by Festus Derriman, but by John Love- 
day, who, nding along with his trumpet slung 
up behind hum, had looked over his shoulder 
at the phenomenon of Dermman beneath 
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Anne’s bedroom window, and seemed quite 
astounded at the sight 

She was quite vexed at the conjunction of 

and went no more to the window 
till the dragoons had ridden far away and she 
had heard Festus’s horse labonously wade on 
to dry land, When she looked out there was 
nobody left but Miller Loveday, who usually 
stood i the garden at this time of the morn- 
ing to say a word or two to the sokhers, of 
whom he already knew so many, and was in 
a far way of knowing many more, trom the 
liberality with which he handed round mugs 
of cheering quoi whenever partics of them 
walked that way. 

To the afternoon of this day Anne walked 
to a chnistening party at a neighbour's in the 
adjouning pansh of Springham, intending to 
walk home again before it got dah, but 
there was a slight fall of rain towards evening, 
and she was pressed by the people of the 
house to stay over the night. With some 
hesitation she accepted heir hospitahty , but 
at ten o'clock, when they were thinking of 
going to bed, they weic startled by a smart 
yap at the dooi, and on it bemg unbolted a 
— form was seen in the shadows out 

le 

“Is Miss Garland here?” the visitor in 
quired, at which Anne suspended her breath, 

“Yes,” said Anne's entertaioer, warily. 

“Her mother 1s very anuous to know 
what’s become of her She pronused to come 
home.” To her great reef Anne recognised 
the voice as John Lovedty’s, and not Festus 
Dernman’s, as she had t.ared. 

“Yes, I did, Mr Loveday,” said she, 
coming forward, “but it rained, and I 
thought my mother would guess where I 
was” 


Loveday said with difhdence that it had 
not rained anything to speak of at the camp, 
or at the mill, so that he: mother was rather 
alarm 


ed. 

“And she asked you to come for me?” 
Anne inquired. 

‘This wus a question which the trumpet- 
mayor had been dreading dunng the whole of 
hus walk thither “Well, she didnt exactly 
ask me,” he saad rather lamely, but stitl in a 
manner to show that Mrs Garlind brd indr 
rectly signified such to be her wsh In 
reality Mrs, Garland had not addressed hun 
at all onthe subject. She had merely spoken 
to hus father on finding that her daughter did 
not retuin, and recetved an assurance from 
the muller that the precious gu] was doubtless 
quite safe, John heard of this inquiry, and 
having a pass that evening, resolved to re- 
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eve Mu, Garland’s ound on his own re- 
sponsibihty. Ever since his morning view 

Festus under her window he had been on 
thorns of anwety, and his fhnlling bope now 
wap thit she would wall back with lum. 

He stufted hus foot nervously as he made 
the bold 1equest. Anne felt at once that 
she would go There was nobody m the 
world whose care she would more readily be 
under than the trumpet-mayjor's in a case Ihe 
the present. He was thei nearest neigh- 
bours son, and she had hhed his single- 
tmunded mgenuousness from the first moment 
of hus return home 

‘When they had started on their walk Anne 
said m a practical way, to show that there 
‘was no sentiment whatever in her ace] 
of hus company, “ Mother was much 
about me, perhaps? " 

“Yes, she was uneasy,” he sad ; and then 
was compelkd by conscience to make a 
clean breast of t, “ Iknow she was uncasy, 
‘because my father said so But I did not 


larmed broke from behind the clo 
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“ Of course you were.” 

“Sometimes, however, I wish I had never 
joined the army, My father gave me a very 
fau education, and your father showed me 
how todraw horses, ona slate I mean, Yes, 
I ought to have done more than I have” 

“What, did you know my father?” she 
asked with new interest. 

“Oh yes, for years, You were a little 
mite of @ thing then, and you used to ay 
when we big boys looked at you, and made 
pig’s eyes at you, which we did sometimes, 
Many and many a tume have I stood by 
your poor father while he worked Ah, 
you don't remember much about him, but 
Ido'” 

‘Anne remained thoughtful; and the moon 







the wet folage with a twi 
and lending to each of the 


buttons and spurs a httle 32} ‘They 
had come to the old park he sud, 
‘hd by the 


Herd you he going acros! 


see her myself. The truth 1s, she doesn’t lane 


know I am come” 

Anne now saw how the matter stood , but 
she was not offended with hm. What woman 
could he been? They walked on in 
silence, the respectful Scampetmuiyor ‘keeping 
8 yard off on her right as precisely as if that 
measure had been fixed between them. She 
had a great feeling of civihty toward him this 
evening, and spoke again. “J often hear 
your trumpeters blowing the calls ‘They 
do tt beautifully I thmh.” 

“ Pretty fur, they might do better,” said 
he, as one too well-mannered to make much of 
an accomplishment in which he had a band. 

“ And you tiught them how to do st?” 

“Ys, I taught them” 

“It must rcyuue wonderful practice to get 
them to the way of beginmng and finishing 
30 exactly at one time = Its fixe one throut 
dom it all How came you ty be a tum 
peter, Mr. Loveday ?” 

“Well, I took to xt naturally when I was 
a ttle boy,” said he, betrayed into quite a 
gushing statc by her delightful snterest “I 
used to make trumpets of paper, eldcr-sticks, 
eltrot stems, and even stinging-nettle stalks, 
you know. Then father set me to keep the 
birds off that ttle barlcy-ground of his, and 
gave me an old hom to frighten ‘em with. 
I leamt to blow that horn so thit yon could 
hearmeformilesandmilcs Then he bought 
me a clanonet, and when I could play that 
I borrowed a serpent, and learned to play a 
tolerable bass, 0 when J listed I was picked 
out for training as trumpeter at once” 


“We may 28 well go by the nearest road,” 

said Anne. 

entered the park, following the half 
obhterated drive tll they came almost oppo- 
site the hall, when they entered a footpith 
Ieadmg on to the village. While here bout 
they heard a shout, or chorus of exclamtion, 
apparently from within the walls of the dath 
Dburkdings near them 

“What was that?” said Anne 

“T don’t know,” sad her companion “I'L 
go and see” 

‘He went round the intervenmg snamp of 
watercress and brookhme which hid once 
been the fish-pond, crossed by a culvert the 
tucklug brook that still flowed that way, and 
advanced to the wall of the house Moistcr- 
Os noises were resounding from within, and 
he was tempted to go round the corncr, 
where the iow windows were, and look 
through a chink mto the room whence the 
sounds proceeded. 

twas the room m which the present owner 
dmed—traditonally called the grevt pulout 
—and within it sat about a dozen young men 
of the ycomanry cavalry, one of thum bems 
Festus, They were diahing, laughing, sing 
ing, thumping their fists on’ the table, and 
enjoying themselves in the very perfection of 
confusion ‘Lhe cand)cs, blown by the biceze 
from the partly opened window, had guttered 
santo coffin handles and shrouds, and, chohed 
by their long black wichs for want of snufting, 
gave out a smoky yellow light, One of the 
young men might possibly have been in 4 
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maudlin state, for he had his arm round the 
neck of his next neighbour. Another was 
making an mcoherent speech to which 

was hstening. Some of them faces were 
some were gallow, some were 7, bOmE 
wide awake. The only one among who 
appeared in his usual frame of mind was 
Festus, at the head of the table, enjoying 
with a serene and tnumphant aspect the dif- 
ference between his own condition and that 
of is neighbours While the trampet-major 
looked, 2 young woman, niece of Anthony 


15r 


“Whether he is sober or not 15 nothng 
whatever to me,” said Anne, 

“Of course not. I now it,” said the 
trumpet-mayor, mm accents expressing unhap- 
piness at her somewhat curt tone, and some 
doubt of her assurance, 

Before they had emerged from the shadow 
of the hall some persons were sten moving 
along the road. Loveday was for gomg on 
just the same; but Anne, from a shy feeling 
‘that it was as well not to be seen walking 
alone with a man who was not her lover, 


Cnpplestraw, ana one of Uncle Benyy’s ser- said— 


‘vants, was called in by onc of the crew, and 
vouch against her will a fiddle was placed in 
het bands, from which they made her produce 
discordant sereeches 

‘The absence of Uncle Benjy had, in fact, 
been contnved by young Dernman that he 
might make use of the hall on his own ac- 
count, Cnpplesuaw had been left in charge, 
and Festus had found no diftrculty in forcing 
fiom that dependent the heys of whatever he 
requned John Loveday turned his ¢}es fom 
the scene to the neighbouring moon-ht path, 
where Anne still stood waiting. Then he 
looked into the room, then at Anne again, 
It was an epportmeaty of advancing his own 
cause with her by exposing Festus, for whom 
he began to enteutain hostile fcelings of no 
mean force. 

“No, I can’t do it,” he said. “Tis under- 
hand. J.et things take their chance.” 

He moved away, and then perceived that 
Anne, tired of waiting, had crossed the stream, 
and almost come up with hrm. 

“What 1s the noise about?” she said, 

“There's company m the house,” sad 
Loveday, 

“Company? Farmer Deriman 1s not at 
home,” said Anne, and went on to the win- 
dow whence the r1ys of light leaked out, the 
tiumpct-mayor standing where he was ” He 
sw her face enter the beam of candlehght, 
stay there for a moment, and quickly with- 
«iagw She came back to him at once. “Let 
us go on,” she sud. 

y imagined from her tone that she 
must have an interest in Dernman, and 
said sadly, “You blame me for gomg acioss 
to the window, and leading you to follow 
me.” 

“Not a bit,” said Anne, seeing his mistake 
as to the state of her heat, and bemg rather 
“Angry with hin for it. “I thmk at was most 
natural, considering the noise.” 

Silence again, “‘Deruman 1s sober as a 
judge,” said Loveday, as they tuined to go. 
“It was only the others who were nowy.” 


“Mr. Loveday, let us wait here a minute 
till they have passed.” 

‘On nearer view the group was seen to com} 
nse @ man on a piebald horse, and another 
man walking beside him. When they were 
opposite the house they halted, and the rider 
dismounted, whereupon a dispute between 
hum and the other man ensued, apparently 
‘on & question of moncy. 

“Tis old Mr Dernman come home!" 
said Anne, “He has hired that horse fiom 
the bathing machine to bring him Only 

' 


Before they had gone many steps farther 
the farmer and his compan! fae] ended. 
ther dispute, and the lattet mounted the 
horse ard cantered away, Uncle Benyy 
coming on to the house st a mmmble pace. 
As soon as he observed Loveday and Anne, 
he fell into a feebla gat, when hey came 
up he 1ccognised Anne. 

“And you have come home from Wey- 
mouth so soon, Farmer Derrman?” said she. 

“Yes, faith! IT couldn't bide at such a rain 
tion place,” sad the farmer. “Your hand 
1m your pocket every minute of the day. 'Fys 
a shilling for this, halfa-crown for that, u 
you only eat onc egg, or cven a poor wind 
fall of an apple, you've got to pay, and a 
bunch o' radishes 1s # halfpenny, and a quart 
o’ cider a good tuppence thice farthings at 
lowest reckoning. Nothing without paying! I 
couldn't even get a ride homeward upon that 
screw without the min wanting a shilling 
for it, when my weight didn’t take a penny 
out of the beast I’ve saved a penn’orth or 
so of shoe-leather to be sure, but the saddle 
was 80 rough wi’ patches that ‘a took two- 
pence out of the seat of my best breeches. 
Kang Geoige hev' ruined Weymouth for other 
folks, Moie than that, my ncphew promis 
to come thete to-morrow to see me, and if I 
had stayed I must have teated en. Hey— 
what's that?” 

It was a shout from within the walls of the 
‘building, and Loveday said— 
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“Your nephew i here, and has com- 


ys 

“My nephew dere?” gasped the old man 
"Good folks, will you come up to the door 
with me? I mean—hee—hee—yust for com- 
puny Dear me, I thought my house was as 
quiet as a church 

They went back to the window, and the 
farmer looked 1, hs mouth fallmg’ apart to 
a greater width at the comers than m the 
middle, and his fingers assuming 2 state of 
radiation 

Ts my best silver tanhards they've got, 
that Ive never used! Ob, ‘ts my strong 
beer! Its eight candles guttenng away, 
when I've used nothing but twenties myself} 
for the list half year!” 

*You didn’t know he ws here, then?” 
said Lot eday 

“Oh, ng!” sad the farmer, shaking his 
head halfway “Nothing’s known to poor 
I' There's ‘my best rummers jinglmg as 
careless as' af ‘twas tin cups, and my table 
seratched, and my chairs wrenched out of! 
joint Ses how they tlt ’em on the two! 
Back 1 and that’s rin toa char! Abt | 
when I be one he won't hnd another old 
man to make such work with, ind provide 

ods for his festa and house-room and 

rink for his tadt brass set!” 

“Comrades and fellow soldiers,’ said 
Festus to xhe hot farmers and yeomen he 
entertained within, ‘as we have vowed to 
brave danger and death together, so we'll 
share thie couch of peace 
here teo mght, for it 15 getting late, My scram 
blue -vinnied gallicrow of an uncle takes care 
that: there shan't be much comfort m the 
hrouse, but you can curl up on the furniture 
if beds run short As for rfy sleep, tt won't 
be much, I'm melancholy! A woman has, 
I may say, got my heart in her pocket, and 1 
have hers m mine, She's not much—to 
other folk, I mean—but she ts tome, The 
little thing came im my way, and conquered 
me 1 crave that simple maid! I ought 
to have looked bigher—I know it, what of 
that? Tys a fate that may happen to the 

test men” 

“‘Whash her name?” said one of the war- 
nrg, whose head occasionally drooped upon 
Jus epanlettes by accident, and whose eyes 
fell together in the casual manner character- 
istic of the tued soldier. (It was really 
Farmer Stubb, of Duddle Hole ) 

“Her name? Well, 'tis spelt, A, N—but 
nay, E won't give ye her name here in com- 
pany She don’t hve a hundred miles off, 
however, and she wears the prettiest cap 
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mbbons you ever saw.—Well, well, "ts 
weakness She has httle, and I hase much, 
but I do adore that gr, 1m spite of myself!” 

“ Let’s go on," said Anne 

“Pnithee stand by 4 old man till he’s got 
into his house! implored Uncle Benyy “I 
only ask ye to bide within call Stand brick 
under the trees, and I'll do my poor best to 
give no trouble” 

“111 stand by you for hilf an hour, str,” 
said Loveday, “After that I must bolt to 

“Very well, bide bick there under the 
trees,” said Uncle Benyy “I dont nant to 

"em." 


spite ’em.’ 

“You'll wat a few mnutes, just to see if 
he gets m? ' said the trimpet myor to Anne 
as they retired from the old man 

“TI want to get home,” said Anne 
anxiously. 

When they had quite receded behind the 
tree-tranks, and he stood alone, Uncle Benjy, 
to ther surprise set up 2 loud shout, alto- 
gether beyond the imagined power of his 
hangs 


“Man a lost! man + lost!" he cred, re 
peating the exclamation several times, and 
then ran and hid himself betund + corner of 
the buldmg Soon the door opened, and 
Festus and his guests came tumblng out 
upon the green 

“Tis our duty to help folks m distress,” 
said Festus “Man 1 lost, where are you?” 

“Twas across there,” said one of his 


‘You shall sleep fnends 


“No, ‘twas here,” said another 
Meanwhile Uncle Benjy, coming from his 
place, had scampered with the quick 
neas of a boy up to the door they had quitted, 
and slipped i. In a moment the door flew 
together, and Anne heard him bolting and 
baring it inside. The revellers, however, 
did not notice this, and came on towards the 
spot where the trumpet-mayor and Anne were 


ung 
“ Here’s succour at hand, fnends,” sad 
Festus. “We are all king's men, do not fear 
us” 


“Thank you,” said Loveday , “so are we” 
He explamed 1n two words that they wae 
not the distressed traveller who had ciied out, 
and turned to go on, 

“'Tis she! my hfe, ‘hs she!” said Festus, 
now first recognising Anne. “Far Anne, I 
wall not part from you till I see you safe at 

own dear door” 

“She's in my bands,” said Loveday civilly, 
though not without firmness, “so it 1s not 
requued, thank you” 
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“Man, had I but my sword. ” 
aay. I'd throw it over that elm,” said Love- 

ye 
“Hey?” said Festus, 

“Come,” said Loveday, “I don't want to 
quarrel, Let's put it to her, Whichever of 
us she likes best, he shall take her home. 
Miss Anne, which?” 

Anne would much rather have gone home 
alone, but seeing the remainder of the yeo- 
manry party staggering up she thought it best 
to secure a protector of some kind. How to 
choose one without offending the other and 
provoking a quarrel was the difficulty. 

“You must both walk home with me,” she 
adroitly said, ‘one on one side, and one on 
the other, And if you are not quite civil to 
one another all the time, I'll never speak to 
either of you again.” 





They agreed to the terms, and the other 
yeomen artiving at this time said they would 
go also as rear guard, 

“Very well,” said Anne. “Now go and 
Get your hats, and don't be long.” 

“Ah, yes; our hats,” said the yeomanry, 
whose heads were so hot that they had for- 
gotten their nakedness till then, 

“You'll wait till we've got 'em—we won’t 
be a moment,” said Festus eagerly. 

‘Anne and Loveday said ycs, and Festus 
ran back to the house, followed by all his 
band. 

“ Now let's run and leave ’em,” said Anne 
when they were out of hearing. 

“But we've promised to wait,” said the 
trumpet-major in surprise. ; 

“Promised to wait!” said Anne indig- 


nantly, “As if one ought to keep such a 
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promise to drunken men as that. You can 
do as you like, I shall go.” 

“Tt is hardly fair to leave the chaps,” said 
Loveday reluctantly, and looking back at 
them, But she heard no more, and flitting off 
under the trees was soon lost to his sight. 

Festus and the rest had by this time 
reached Uncle Benjy’s door, which they were 
discomfited and astonished to find closed. 
They began to knock, and then to kick at 
the venerable timber, till the old man’s head, 
crowned with a tasseled nightcap, appeared 
at an upper window, followed br his shoul- 
ders, with “apparently nothing on but his 
shirt, though it was in trath a sheet thrown 
over his coat, 

“Fie, fic upon ye all for making such a 
hullabaloo at 2 weak old man’s door,” he 
said. “ What’s in ye to rouse honest folks at 
this time o’ night?* 

“Scrunch it—why—ii's Uncle Benjy! Haw- 
haw-haw!" said Festus, ‘Nunc, why how's 
this? 'Tis'1--Festus—wanting to come in.” 

“Oh, no, no, my clever man, whoever 
you bet” said Uncle Denjy in a tone of in- 
credulous integrity. “ My Rephew, dear boy, 
is miles away at quarters, anf scuad p by 
this time, as becomes a goo soldier. it 
story won't do to-night, my man, not at all.” 

“Upon my word "tis I,” said Festus. 

“Not to-night, my man; not to-night! 
Anthony, bring my blunderbus,” said the 
farmer, turaing and addressing nobody inside 
the room. 

“Let's break in the winder-shutters,” said 
‘one of the others. 

“My wig, and we will!” said Festus. 
“What a trick of the old man!" 

“Get some big stoncs,” sajd the yeomen, 
searching under the wall. ¥ 

“No; forbear, forbear,” said Festus, be- 
ginning to be fiightened at the spitit he 
raised, “I forget; we should drive him into 
fits, for he’s subject to ’em, and then perhaps 
"twould be manslaughter. Comrades, we 
must march. No; we'll lie in the barn. I'll 
see into this, take my word for ’t, Our 
honour is at stake. Now let's back to see 
my beauty home.” 

“We can't, as we haven’t got our hats," 
said one of his fellow-troopers—in domestic 
life Jacob Noakes, of Muckleford Farm, 

“No more we can,” said Festus, in a 
melancholy tone. “ But I must go to her and 
PT her the reason, She pulls me in spite of 

1? 


“She's gone. 1 saw her flee across park 
while we were knocking at the door,” said 
another of the yeomanry. 
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“Gone}” said Festus, grinding his teeth 
and putting himself into a rigid shape. 
“Then 'tis my enemy—he has tempted her 
away with him! But Iam a rich man, and 
he’s poor, and rides the king's horse while I 
tide my own. Could I but find that fellow, 
that regular, that common man, I would—” 

“Yes?” eaid the trampet-major, coming up 





him. 

1," said Festus, starting round, “I would 
seize him by the hand and say, ‘ Guard he 
if are my friend, rd her from a! 
beset? = y iy Baar’ 

“A good speech. And I will, too,” said 
Loveday hearily, a 

“And now for ahelter,” said Festus to his 
‘companions, 

They then unceremoniously left Loveday, 
without wishing him good night, and pro- 
ceeded towards the barn. He crossed the 
park and ascended the down to the camp, 
grieved hat he had given Anne cause of 
complaint, and fancying that she held him of 
slight account beside his wealthier rival. 


CHAPTER X.—THE MATCH-MARING VIRTUES 
| OF A DOURTE_ GARDEN. 

ANNE was 80 flurried by the military inci- 
dents attending her return home that she was 
almost afraid to venture alone outside her 
mother’s premises. Moreover, the numerous 
soldiers, regular and casual, that haunte | 
Overcombe and its neighbourhood, were get- 
ting better acquainted with the villagers, and 
the result was that they were always standing 
at garden gates, walking in the orchards, or 
sitting gossiping just within cottage doors, 
with the bowls of their tobacco-pipes thrust 
outside for politeness’ sake, that they might 
not defile the air of the houschold. Deng 
gentlemen of a gallant and most affectionate 





had nature, they natwally turncd thuir heads apd 


smiled if a pretty gil passed by, which was 
rather disconcerting to the latter if she were 
unused to society. Every belle in the village 
soon had a lover, and when the belles were 
all allotted those who scaicely deserved that 
title had their tum, many of the soklicrs 
being not at all particular about half an inch 
of nose more or less, a trifling deficiency of 
teeth, or 2 larger crop of freckles than is 

in the Saxon race. Thus, with 
one and another, courtship began to be prac 
tised in Overcombe on rather a large scale, 
and the dispossessed young men who had 
been born in the place were icft to take their 
walks alone, where, instead of studying the 
works of nature, they meditated gross out- 
tages on the eyes, noses, teeth, backs, and 
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other parts of the brave men who had been 
s0 good as to visit their village 

Anne watched these romantic proceedings 
from her window with much imterest, and 
when she saw that even dashing officers did 
not scorn to pags the time in chatting and 
strolling with any handsome girl who chose 
to encourage them, she was filled with a 
melancholy sense of her own lonelmess To 
see round faced Miss Mitchell, the savy- 
surgeon’s daughter, tiny Sutan Comfort, and 
erabbed Sarah Beach walk by on the gorgeous 
arms of Lieutenant Knockheelmann, Cornet 
Fhtzenberger, and Captam Klespenkicken re- 
spectively, of the thn! ‘York Hussars, who 
swore the most picturesque foreign oaths, and 


had a wopderful sort of estate or property, 
called wiped, 1m their strange and un- 
known itry across the sea—to see these 


guls walk by in the company of such distin- 
guished men with as much ease and confidence 
1s if they were merely ‘Lom Penny or Jack Half 
penny, who worked and muddled m the next 
pansh, made Anne think of thangs which she 
ted to forget and to look into a iitele drawer 
at something ¢oft and brown that laym a 


curl there, wra] m paper So, thus be- 
holding the happiness that prevailed withoat, 
she felt what a place one s own room 


18 to pass a day in, and at last could bew it 
no longer, and went down sts 
1 aus are you going? sad Mrs Gar 
wi 

* Lor a walk, to see the folks, bucause 1 
am go gloomy 

“Certainly not 1 present, Anne” 

Why not mother?” said Annu, blushing 
with an indefinite scnse of being very wicked 

“Because you must not 1 hive been 
going to tell you several times not to go mto 
the Street at this time of day Why not walk 
im the morning? Lheres young Mr Dart 
man would be glad to——' 

“Dont mention him, mother don't!” 

“Well then, dem, walk m the garden if 
you must walk ' 

So poor Anne, who scally had not the 
shghtest wish to thiow her heart wy upon 
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80 shapely and dense from meessant clipping 
that the mill boy could walk along the top 
without sinking in, a feat which he often per 
formed as a means of filling out his day’s 
work The soil within was of that inten. 
fat blackness which 1s only seen after 2 cen 
tury of constant cultivation The paths wore 
grassed over, so that people came and went 
upon them without being heard. The grass 
slugs, and on this account the 

miller was going to replace it by gravel as 
won d ne tw gabe bse thy 
urty years without 1s % 

and the logs seemed likelpac remain © 
‘The muller’s man attended to Mrs Gar 
Jand’s piece of the garden as well as to the 
larger portion, digging, planting, and weeding 
indifferently mn both, the muller observing with 
reason that it was not worth while for a help 
less widow lady to hire a man for her little 
plot when bis man, working alongside, could 
tend it without much addition to hus labour 
The two houscholds were on this account 
even more closely umted in the garden than 
within the mill Ont there they were almost 
one family, and they talked from plot to plot 
with a zest and animation which Garlind 
could never have anticipated when she fust 

removed thither after her husbands death 
‘The lowcr half of the garden, farthest from 
the roal wis the most snug and sheltered 
part of thts snug and sheltered enclosure, and 
at was well watered asthe land of Lot ‘Three 
small books, about a yard wide, ran with a 
tnklng sound from side to side between the 
plots, crossing the paths under wood slabs 
Jud as brid.cs, and passing out of the garden 
through little tunnels in the hedge The 
brooks were so far overhung at their brinks 
by grass and garden produce that, had st not 
Deen for thar perpctual babbling, few would 
have noticed thit they were there Lhis was 
where Annet liked best to linger when he 
excursions becime restucted to her own poe 
muses, and ina spot of the gaidun not fu 
aemoved thc trumpet mor loved to Sin,cr 
also whenever he visited Ins fathet s house 

Having by virtue of his office no stabi. 


a soldier, but merely wantud to displace oli | duty to perform, he came down fiom th 


thoughts by new, turned into the mnci garden {emp to the mill almost every day and 
from dry to day, and prsscd a good many , Anne, finding that he adroitly walked “nd sit 
hours there, the pleasant buds singing to her, ' 1n bis fithei s poition of the gardeu whenever 
ind the delightful butterflies ahghting on her she did so in the other halt, could not hulp 
hat, and the sciearmngly delightful ants run smulmg and speaking to him So his epau- 
nung up her stocking. lettes and blue jacket, and Annes jellow 

This gaden was undivided from Love gips; hat, wore often seen m different parts 
days, the two having ongmall; been the of the garden at the same time, but he never 
single gaiden of the whole house It was. intruded into hei part of the enclosute, noi 
quaint old place, enclosed by a thorn hedge did she mto Loveday’s She always spoke to 
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him when she saw him there, and he replied 
in deep, firm accents across the gooseberry 
bushes, or through the tall rows of flowering 
peas, as the case might be. He thus gave 
her accounts at fifteen paces of his experi- 
ences in camp, in quarters, in Flanders, and 
elsewhere; of the difference between line and 
column, of forced marches, bil! Ring, and such- 
like, together with his hopes of promotion. 
Anne listened at first indifferently, but know- 
ing no one else so good-natured and experi- 
enced, she grew interested in him as in a 
brother. By degrees his straps, buckles, 
spars, badges, and rings of brass lost all their 
strangeness and were as familiar to ber as her 
own clothes. 

At last Mrs. Garland noticed this growing 
friendship, and began to despair of her 
motherly scheme of uniting Anne to the 
wealthy Festus. Why she could not take 
Prompt steps to check interference with her 
plans arose partly from her nature, which was 
the reverse of managing, and partly from a 
new emotional circumstance with which she 
found it difficult to reckon. The near neigh- 
‘bourhood that had produced the friendship of 
Anne for Joln Loveday was slowly effecting 


a warmer liking between her mother and his 
father. 

Thus the month of July passed. The troop 
horses came with the regularity of clockwork 
twice a day down to drink under her window, 
and, as the weather grew hotter, kicked up their 
heels and shook their heads furiously under 
the maddening sting of the dun-fy, The 
green deaves in the garden became of a 
darker dye, the gooseberries ripened, and the 
three brooks were reduced to half then winter 
volume, 

At length the earnest trumpet-major ob- 
tained Mrs. Garland’s consent to take her and 
her daughter to the camp, which they had not 
yet viewed from any closer point tl their 
own windows. So one afternoon they went, the 
miller being one of the party. The villagers 
were by this timedriving a roaring trade with 
| the soldiers, who purcl of them eve1y 
| description of garden produce. milk, butter, 
‘amd eggs, at liberal prices. ‘The figures of 
these rural sutlers could be seen creeping up 
the slopes, laden like bees, to a spot in the 
rear of the camp, where there was o kond of 
market-place on the greensward. 

‘Mrs. Garland, Anne, and the miller were 
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conducted from one place to another, and 
on to the quarter where the soldiers’ wives 
lnyed who had not been able to get lodgings 
im the cottages near. The most sheltered 
place had been chosen for them, and snug 
huts had been built for their use by their 
husbands, of clods, hurdles, a little thatch, 
or whatever they could lay ‘bands on, The 
trumpet-major conducted his frends thence 
to the large barn which had been appro- 
pmated as a hospital, and to the cottage with 
its windows bricked up, that was used as the 
magazine; then they mspected the lines of 
shming dark horses (each representing the 
then high figure of two-and twenty guineas 
purchase-money), standing patiently at the 
ropes which stretched from one pichet-post to 
another, @ bank being thrown up m front of 
them as a protection at night 

They passed on to the tents of the German 
Iegion, a well-grown and rather dandy set of 
men, but with 2 poetical look about their faces 
which iendered them interesting to femmine 
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“Let her come with me now, Mrs. Gar- 





“Thank you, but I shall not come,” said 
Miss Anne coldly. 

The widow looked unhappily m her 
daughter's face, distressed between her desue 
that Anne should encourage Festus, and her 
wish to consult Anne’s own feelings in the 
matte1, which she imagined to be m favour of 
John Loveday. 

“ Leave her alone, leave her alone,” said 
Festus, his gaze blackening. “Now I think 
of at 1 am glad she can’t come with me, for I 
am engaged with these noblemen” And he 
stalked away to where the officers of dragoons 
were still surveying the horse im various 
obhque directions. 

‘Anne moved on with her mother, young 
Loveday silently following, and they began to 
Gescend the hill. Mrs Garland wasa woman 
who could not help looking round when she 
had passed anybody who occupied her 


eyes. Hanovenans, Saxons, Prussians, Swedes, | thoughts, and she turned her head now 


an; s, and other foreigners were num 
bered an their ranks. They were cleaning 
arms, which they leant carefully agaist a 
rail when the work was complete. 


“ Don't, mother , it 1 so vulgar,” saul Anne 
quickly 

“Mr Deniman and the officers are watch 
ing us,” said the widow. “Now I wonder 


On their return they passed the mess what im the world they are doing that for?” 


house, 2 temporary wooden building with ai 
brick ‘chimney, where, in wet weather, the! 


“Te 1s no concern of ows,” said Anne. 
But Festus at least was watching then 


Officers could spend the day if they chose. | se1ously, and im ‘pure of his engagement with 


As Anne and 
group of thiee or four of them were standmg 
at the door talking to a dashing young man, 
who was expatiating on the qualities of a 
horse that one of the officers was inclined to 
bus Anne recogmsed Festus Dernman in 
the seller, and Cnpplestiaw was trotting the 
animal upand down. As soon as she caught 
the yeoman’s eye he left the knot of fiicers 
and came forward, making some friendly 1¢ 
mark to the muller, and then turmng to Miss 
Garland, who kept her eyes steadily fixed on 
the distant landscape till he got so near that 
at was impossible to do so longer Festus 
looked from Anne to the trumpet-mayor, and 
from the trumpet-mayor back to Anne with a 
datk ex, ion of face, as if he suspected 
that there might be a tender understanding 
betwecn then 

“Are you offended with me?" he said to 
her in a low voice of repressed resentment 

“No,” said Anne. 

‘When are you coming to the hall again?” 

«Never, peshapa” 

“Nonsense, Anne," sad Mis Garland, 
who had come near, and smiled pleasantly on 
Festus, “ You can go at any time, as usual ” 


ler companions went by, a | the noblemen he 


id not take his eyes off our 
party tll they were hidden from his sight by 
the roundness of the ground ‘Then Mrs 
Garland cast about he eyes again “Well, 
where's Mi. Loveday?” she asked 

“ Father's behind,” said John. 

When she could do so without Anne 
noticing, Mrs Garland looked behind her 
agam , and the muller. who bad been waiting 
for the event, beckoned to her, 

Tl overtake youm a minute,” she said, 
and went back, her colour, for some unac 
countable reason, nsing as she did so Tne 
miller and she then came on slowly together, 
conversing in very low tones, and when 
got to the bottom they stood still Loveday 
and Anne waited for them, saying but little 
to each other, for the rencontie with Festus 
had damped the spits of both At last the 
widow's private talk with Mille: Loveday 
ame to an end, and she hastened onwaid, 
the muller gomg in another direction to meet 
aman on business. Whea she reached the 
trampet-major and Aone she was looking 
very bught and rather fluried, and seemed 
sorty when Loveday said that he must leave 
them and return to the camp. They parted 
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in their usual friendly manner, and Anne and 
her mother were left to walk the few remain- 
ing yards alone, 

“There, I’ve settled it,” said Mrs. Garland, 
“Anne, what are you thinking about? I 
have settled in my mind that it is all right.” 

“What's all right ?* said Anne, 

“That you do not cate for Derriman, and 
mean to encourage John Loveday. What’s 
ail the world so long as folks are heppy | 
Child, don’t take any notice of what I have 
said about Festus, and don't meet him any 
more.” 

“What 2 weathercock you sre, mother! 
Why should you say that just now?” 

“Tt is easy to call me a weathercock,” said 
the matron, putting on her face the look of 
a good woman ; “ but I have reksoned it out, 
and at last, thank God, I have got over my 
ambition, The Lovedays are qur true and 
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only friends, and Mr. Festus Derriman, with 
all his money, is nothing to us at all,” 

“But,” said Anne, “what has made you 
change all of a sudden from what you have 
said before?” 

“My feclings and my reason, which I am 
thankful for.” 

Anne knew that her mother's sentiments 
were naturally so versatile that they could not 
be depended on for two days together; but 
it did not occur to her for the moment that a 

had been helped on in the present 
case by a romantic talk between Mrs, Garland 
snd the miller, ot er Rerteariay could not 
cep secret long. chat ily as 
she walked, and before they had serone ay 
house she said, “What do you think Mr. 
Loveday has been saying to me, dear Anne?” 
Anne did not know at all. 
“Why, he has asked me to marry him.” 


VIA PEACE RIVER PASS. 


I,—THROUGH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS BY BOAT; PEACE RIVER DISTRICT, 


[x 1793 Sir Alexander Mackenzie, havi 
made a previous journey from Mor 

to the mouth of, the great river, since known. 
by his name, that falls into the Arctic Sea, 
jassed through the Rocky Mountains by way 
of Peace River, reaching the Pacific at Cas- 
cade Channel, an arm of Dean inlet, He 
was the first to cross this northern portion of 
the continent, His purpose was parily to 
explore the country and partly to extend the 
fur trade of the North-West Company, with 
which he was connected, and which was sub- 
sequently amalgamated’ wi'k the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The record of his journey 
contains the earliest account we have of that 
Peace River country, through a portion of 
which we purpose in this article conducting 
our readers, We have still, however, seventy 
iniles to travel from Fort St. James, the cen- 
tal Hudson's Bay dept of northern British 
Columbia, before we touch, at Fort McLeod, 
the waters that flow into the Peace, where we 
shall begin our journey by boat through the 
Rocky Mountains. ‘The only route connect- 
ng these two forts is @ bridle-path, which 
jeads sometimes over low hills, sometimes 
the margin of small lakes, sometimes 

thick woods or over treacherous swamps, 
where we were frequently delayed by the 
necessity of “brushing” the trail, that is, of 


British Columbia to which goods can be 
transported only by means of mule-trains, 
this mode of conveyance is very frequently 
adopted. Ours had come up from Yale by 
the great waggon-1oad which runs along the 
valley of the Fraser to Quesnel, and thence 
by trail to Fort St. James, carrying the sup- 
plies required by us for our farther joumey. 
Our progress was slow, for even on a good 
trail fificen miles a day is considered fair 
travelling, whep each mule carries from two 
hundred to three hundred pounds, and the 
trail in this case was not uniformly good; 
yet, being wel! mounted, we found it for 
the nfost part very pleasant, evcn though 
sometimes the woods were so thick that 
both hands were required to press aside the 
branches, which would otherwise strike the 
face. The country through which we were 
passing seems quite unfit for agriculture, not 
only on account of the character of the soil, 
but also on account of the climate and the 
altitude above sea level. With few excep- 
tions an elevation of 2,000 fect above the sca 
may be regarded as the maximum altitude for 
cultivable land in British Columbia, while 
here we range from 2,200 feet at Fort St 
James up to 2,700 feet at the height of land 
between Fort St. James and Fort McLeod. 
And while unfit for agriculture, beyond the 


laying large branches across the path, so as growth of barley and potatoes, this northera 
to afford some footing for our horses and for part of the province has not, as the southcrn 
our pack-moles, As there are many parts of; portion has, much mineral wealth, for the 
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gold fields of Omenica have ceased to attract 
Touch attention, and are almost entirely aban- 
doned, while the timber, where it has been 
spared by fire, 1s usually of an inferior quality. 
It 1s valuable chiefly for ats fur-bearing ani- 
mals, bear and beaver being the most abun- 
dant. It may therefore be expected to 
remain for many years in much the same 
condition as at present, a condition that 

‘obably does not differ much from that in 
which Mackenne found it nearly 2 century 


ago. 

We reached Fort McLeod on the rath 
July, having taken seven days from Fort Se 
James, The name “fort” applied to these 
Hudson's Ba; ity 1m) in 
more ways that one. ivaarly mggest 
picture of strong walls, form: gateways, 
fortified reudence, &m, hut often, as im the 
cwe of Fort McLeod,vthe reabty is very 
different from the vaton, A small single 

made of hewn logs, Iittle 


backwoodsman, a, trading store os 
the dwelling, a smoke house for curing and 
stoung fish o1 meat, and a stable, constitute 
the whole establishment, The fort 1s said to 
hive had its duys of greatness, when it was 
swrounded by a palisade and had other 
visible sizns of importance, but it 1s now one 
of the smallest posts in Bntish Columbia, 
The manage1, a young Enghsh gentleman, 
who has whiled away some of his lonely 
hous by shetching for the Graphic, has 
namul the post “Fort Misery,” a name 
indicative of many 2 dreary day. 

‘At Toit McLeod our party was divided, 
some proceeding through the Rocky Monn 
tains by way of Pine River Pass, accor 
by the mule trun with supphes for continued 
«\ploiations east of the mountains, tht rest 
ot us pioceeding by boat down the Peace 
River, both putes eapectng to rendezvous 
it Fort Dunvegan, the cential Hudson's Bay 
depot of the Peace Raver district, east of the 
Rochy Mountains, 

We were fortunate enough to procure at 
Toit McLeod a capacious boat—4o feet 
heel, 9 feet beam—which, although old and 
‘ell worn, was, by 2 lutle caulking and 
somewhat frequent pumping, fitted for our 
purpose. The fort stands at the foot of 
Lake McLeod, whose waters are emptied into 
the Peace River by a stream called Pack 
Raver, about fourteen mules in Iength. Pass 
‘ng down this stream we enter on the Parsnip 
River, the great southem tubutary of the 
Peace, whose head waters he near the head 
waters of the Fraser on the western slopes of 
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the mountuns, Here, and for many miles 
‘below this, the Parsnip 1s about one hundred 
and fifty yards m width, with a current of 
from three to four miles an hour. Its coutse, 
until it meets the Finlay, the other main 
tnbutary of the Peare, 15 a hitle west of north, 
Sometsmes the banks are bare and steep, with 
of sand, clay, and gravel, and 
occasional croppings of stndstone and of 
», Sometimes they are pleasantly 
vaned by levels of pasture land or by low 
wooded hnlls. The mver 1s dotted by nu- 
merous islands, at the upper ends of which it 
sometunes divides so evenly that it 1s diffi- 
cult to distinguish the mam channel, The 
Yoyageurs observe changes in it from year to 
year, The soil, being light and sandy, 1s 
easily washed down by the current im spiing, 
when the nyer mses fifteen or twenty fect 
above its lowest summer level, the shores are 
cast into pew curves, the islands are worn 
away above and increased by deposits farther 
down, and the slopes and benchea along the 
banks have in some places been swept by 
fire, while m others they have been covered 
by new growths of bush or tree 

While borne steadily and pleasantly along 
we met some fui tradvis,stiuz = sup steam 
with their cargoes en route 10 Victoria by way 
of McLeod Lake, the Giscombe Portage, and 
the Valley of the Fiascr, engged in the very 
precarious task of compeung with the Hud- 
son's Bay Company. 

We met also, while flowing down the 
niver, straggling miners engiged in prospect 
ang—in one casc a soltuy Frenchman, m 
another three Scotchmen Many a time the 
mmer will start off alone to seck new “dig- 
gigs,” trusting to his own bam, bone, and 
sinew, taking some small supphes to stand 
between hum and starvation, lest he tmght 
find no game nor any hums habitation in 
his wandering Onward he goes, washing a 
palful of sand fiom this “bir,’ and then 

ig on to the next until he finds suffi- 
cient gold to tempt him to piolong his sewch 
at some particultr point, as a “colour”-—that 
4s some tiny paticles of gold yust larze 
enough to be secn in the dal sind-—my be 
found in any nver mn Butish Columba 
Smiling at dangers and difficulties thet woukd 
make less resolute men despair, restless in 
their rambling as the Wandenng Jen, bioken 
it may be im fortune, sometimes broken in 
health, but never broken in hope, these men 
have piewed the courty fiom Kootenay to 
Cassar ‘The indiwns could not, and the 
Hudson's Bay Company would not, tell the 
outer world what they knew of this northem 
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land the mmers came, they opened the this on the ught bwh, we found the soit 
gates, and the wold rushed im Let this, cxcellent, covercd with 2 mch crop of hay 
sohtary Frenchm2n or these thiee Scots find | and pea-vine, indicating that the fints anc 
a good bar today and mike it known at slopes along the nvei, and sibly also. 
Tort McLeod or Toit St James, and the! some of the plateaux and rolln., county 
ness would sprcad hke wildfire ere autumn farther bach, mht afford good and abundwt 
hundreds would crowd in fiom every centie pasturage 
of population between Alaska and San Fran Approaching the forks wheic the Linlay 
«asco, and a large community would soon be and Parsnip meet, some seventy five mites 
gathered amid these unpeopled sohtudes below Pack River, we cwught to the north 
Andecd, there arc several bars on this nver, east our first ghinpse, high up amon, the Inll 
especially between the Naton and the Fin tops, of the gap through the mountains that 
lay, sheie gold has been Yound year after forms the Peace River Pass, the hills bung 
year, probably borne down fiom the rocks in here more rugged and more densely massed 
the neighbourhood of Omcmica. Some of than anything we had scen since we left the 
these were worked with small yet steady Sheena, while occasionally snow peaks could 
teturas for a number of seasors by two men, be seen glistening among them The Iunlay, 
Nigger Dan and Pete ‘Loy, of whom Major so named from the first white man thxt as 
Butler speaks im his mteresting account of , cended st, dramns a great portion of Omenia 
a winter tnp though Peace River country mm by one branch, whtle by another it receives 
31873 given in his * Wild North Land,” the waters of an unexplored regton to the 
Nearly half-way between the Pack Rivet north of Omenica For fully thies hundred. 
and the Finlay the Nation River flows in ' miles it has twisted and coiled itself by many 
from the west, receiving the waters of nume a rugged mountain and through many a rocky 
tous lakes that he south of Omentca, between canyon, receiving as ots tributanes streams 
Lak. Babme and the Parsmp, a region not whose sands ghitter with gold. Here its flow 
yet surveyed, hardly even explored, and httle ' +s gentle, but thirty niles off we can see bold 
known cacept to the natives Not far from snow capped hills that tell of the chasacter of 
the mouth of the Nation hgnite has becn dis- , the country through which it has carved its 
covered so pure and compact as to be of Fay And the Parsnip, eie the two rivers 
yalue as fuel, af further exammation should has flowed nearly as far a» the Inlay. 
disclose sufficient auantities Landmgnear As they mect thew waters broaden mto a 
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small smooth lake, and then rush down a 
rough and stormy current nearly halfa mile in 
length and some two hundred and fifty yards 
in width, known as the Finlay Rapids, Here 
the names Parsnip and Finlay are dropped, 
and from this onward until it meets, near Fort 
Chipewyan, the waters that empty Lake Atha- 
basca, a thousand miles fiom this, the united 
nver is known as the Peace, The Sicanies 
of northern British Columbia call it the Tse- 
ta-t-kah— the river that goes into the moun- 
tains.” The Beayer Indians who live east of 
the Rocky Mountains call it the Unchagah, 
that is, “The Peace,” for on its banks was 
settled once for all a feud that had long been 
waged between them and the Ciees. About a 
mile below the rapids the river, with its forces 
now united from the south and west, tuins 
suddenly eastward. At this bend itis fringed 
on both banks by gentle slopes and irregular 
Lenches, beyond which rise the hills, at first 
hot more than from two thousand to two 
thousand five hundred fect in height, some 
scarped by ravines, some castellated by regular 
‘Strata of rock, but for the most part lightly 
wooded. This is the beginning of the Peace 
River Pass. 

Almost immediately below the entrance to 
‘the pass Mount Selwyn rises to the right, four 
thousand five hundred and seventy feet above 
the river, six thousand two hundred and twenty 


feet above the sea. It isa massive pyramid 
XxXi- 





‘Mount Selwyn, Peace River, 
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flanked by a ridge of rock on either side ; its 
lower slopes forined by the detritus washed 
down from side and summit, partly covered 
by burnt timber and tinted by frequent 
patches of grass; its upper slopes in part 
moss-covered, in part bare as polished gra- 
nite, broken and irregular as if shattered by 
fire and frost; its sides now shelving, now pre- 
cipitous, grooved and seamed by torrent and 
by avalanche; its edge ragged and serrated 
until it terminates in a snow-clad peak. Along 
the northein side the hills are grouped in 
endless variety of form, the irregular masses 
looking as if they had been flung there at 
some terrible convulsion of nature, to show 
into how many shapes mountains might be 
cast. To the right an left, alternately, in 
broad curves, sweeps the river, which is here 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
yards in width, while the ridges between 
which it flows seem to be interlaced and 
dovetailed as you look down the pass. The 
niver changes with each bend of the current ; 
here a. shoukier, bare and hard 5 adae 
mant, butting upward for recognition ; there a 
frowning precipice with no trace of vegetation, 
or a wooded knoll, solid beneath but with a 
fair green surface; here a wild ravine, there a 
great shell-shaped valley ; while stretching far 
‘upaie the peaks that form a esting: piace for 
the eagle and the cloud. The day being fine, 
there was a perpetual play of light and shade 
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on river and hill, and so, a» we wore swept on 
by the current, cloud, mountam and nve1, 
peak, bluff and wooded biak were woven into 
countless and ever-changing combinations 
Gradually 2s we were borne onward we found 
the character of the hills changing Instcad 
of being bold and peaked and scirated, they 
werc rounded and wooded to the top, The 
valley widens. To the nght stands Mount 
Garnet Wolseley (so named by Butler), the 
last of the range that scems with shap edgcs 
to cleave the sky. ‘Though the width of the 
niver continues much the same, yet pliteaas 
on ether side bioaden until the hills are set 
about two miles apart from notth to south, 
summotrfrom mmmit We recognise that we 
have pierced from west to cast the Rocky 
Mountain », through a pass about 
twenty-two miles in length, borne pleasantly 
along im a large boat by the naters of the 
great Unchagah, 

After passing the Clearwvter and some other 
sinall tributaries, whose crystal purity 1s in 
marked contrast with the tu bid, greyish colour 
of the Peace, we ran the Parle pas Rapid, so 
called because st 13 not heard far up the 
nyvet, though at speaks loudly enough when 
you ate once i its grasp and cannot retrace 
your course. Our pilot, who had gone for- 
ward to examine it befoie \entuiing to run it, 
held the Jong “sweep” that was lashed astern 
to serve as the steering oar, for an odmay 
tuddci would be useless here, the four oars 
were vigorously manned, and then into the 
boilng current we went We had taken the 
first plunge when, midway, we wore caught by 
an eddy, the bow swung around a iitth, 
had at swong much farther we must soon 
have been swamped, the fren bent them- 
selyea to ther oars, the helmsman let out 
some of his reserve strength. It was only 
the work of an instant, the boat swung bach 
into its true course, and the next moment we 
were in calm water, wishing we had another 
iapid to run, 

Below this there are flats and benches m 
almost unbroken succession stretching be 
tween the river and the now receding hulls, 
while on both sides there ate numerous ter 


Taces in tler upon tier, sometimes with their 1»: 


edges as clearly cut as af they had been 
meant for fortresses, Those on the nght 
bank are almost umformly timbered, while 
those on the north bank are grassy and 
smooth, their slopes occasionally seamed by 
old buffalo trails, for though lo are no 
Jonger found m this distuct, yet thos was 
once the pasture land for large herds that 


found here ther weftern lumt. The general ; 
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apperiance of t¢ country as we approached 
the Canyon of Peace River, patticularly of 
that on the nortn side, is that of a pastoral 
country Some of the flats might furnish 
arable farms, others might be suited for atock- 
rasing, while the low grassy hilly remnd one 
of some of the sheep frmng portions of the 
‘south of Scotlind 
Were 1 necessary to run 2 railway june to 
the Pacific as far noith as this, 2 practicable 
Toate through the mountamns 1s offered by 
way of the Peace Rive. Pass. The chef 
difficulty would be, not in the Rocky Moun 
tams, but at the canyon, where the nvei 
sweeps round the base of a solitary massive 
lull, known as the Mountain of Rocks, or 
the Portage Mountain, just above Hudson’s 
Hope. For any railway Ime, however, that 
vould follow a northern route to the Pacific, 
the Pine River Pass, a little south of this, 
which 1s known to be quite practicable, would 
be ble to one by way of Peace River 
Canyon of Peace River, which at its 
upper extremity 1s about fifty miles cast of 
the Rocky Mountains, 1s tbout twenty five 
mules in length, and the rivet 1s here a wild, 
broken torrent some two hundred feet in 
width, which, so far as known, has never 
becn navigated, except by the dauntlesy Iro+ 
quois ciew that 1ccompanicd Sir George Sunny 
son on hs expedition to the Pacific in 182! 
‘The chifs ac m some places broken into 
terrtces, m others they mse sheer and pri- 
cipitous for over two hundred and fifty feet 
The course of the s1ver 1s always curved a$ it 
dashes alternatcly tonght and left, while from 
end to end the canyon forms one great curve 
around the base of the Portage Mountain. 
Ibis canyon 1s the only obstruction to the 
navigation of the rive: for several hundred 
mules From the head of the canyon to 
Pack River, that emptcs the waters of 
McLeod Lake, that 15, abort one hundred 
aod fifty mies, and even farther up the Par 
snip, the nver 1s navigable for steamers of 
light draught The Parle-pas and the Finlay 
are the only rapids of any importance, and 
while these can be run with safety they could 
be surmounted without much difficulty by 
ng the boat up stream, as ts done on 
the heavier and more tortuous rapids of the 
Fraser and the Columbia Fiom Hudson's 
Hope at the lower eod of the canyon, which 
1s twelve miles by the Portage trail from its 
upper extremty, there 1s no obstiuction what- 
cver to steam navigation until the falls below 
Vermilion are reached, nearly five hundred 
ules lowcr down, and below this another 
break m the navigation occurs at a place 
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edled Live Portiges on Slave River. When 
thit 18 passed the ver (which 1s known as 
the Slave River between Lake Athabasca and 
Cacat Slave Lake, and as the Mackenzie 
f om Gicat Slave Lake to the sca) 18 open to 
Inge steamers down to the Arctir Ocean 
Ihere ate thus only three places at which 
continuous steam navigation would be inter 
supted from above the n outh of Pack River, 
sown the Parsnip, the Peace, the Stave, and 
the¥Jackenzi (which, thongh differmg m 
Tune, are in reahty one), that 13, ftom Bn 
‘tsh Columbia though the Rocky Mountams, 
Dy the fertile Peace Rivea distict, to the 
Noitl etn Sea, a distance in all, by ‘ater, of 
Bot less than between two and three thousand 
wm! 

We were forced to abandon our boat at 
the head of the canyon, but were fortunate 
«nough to procure the horses of some Indians 
to convey our supplies, baggage, &c , across to 
Hu lsons Hope. Lor om further journey by 
ihe nver we had to make 2 raft, on which we 
dufted down to Dunvegin, one hundred and 
ten miles below the canyon Life on a raft 
15 not very cxciting, but ours, on this occa 
sion, wes vaned by the novelty of watching 
the bears, both black and guzcly, that are 
found m farge numbers throughout this dis 
inct, and that in summer frequent the lofty 
Danks of the river to feed on the saskatum, or 
servicc-berry, which grows in abundance 
They were generally beyond the range of our 
iilts, or, at least, of our nflomen , but had 
we been able to spend some tune here in 
hunting we might have secured, not only a 
lage numba of beats, but also of moose, 
for the Peace River distuct 1s the best moose 
country 10 Canada Here the moose 1s to 
the Indiin almost everything that toc buffalo 
as to the hunter of the plans ‘Lhe flesh 1s his 
chicf article of food, the skin when tanned 
4s the great material for dress, at least for 
‘Winter costume, while untanned at 1s used for 
a great vaucty of purposes, among others as 
the covering for his tent, or tepee , and, cut 
into stnps (in which form it 1s known as 
shaganappi), 1t serves 10 almost every ininu 
facture, and for all kinds of repairs. While 
such large game continue plentiful it » vain 
to expect that the Indians will take to a 
vettled life, or will cultivate the soil, as some 
of the Indbans of tne plams are bemg forced 
to do by the gradual extinction of the buffalo 
Lven at the Hudson's Day posts throughout 
ims distict, where most of the vegetables 
and cereals grown in Ontano can be rased 
with success, the agents and balf-breeds atc 
almost entuely dependent on their hunters 
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for food ‘They could raise erttle and crops 
very easily, for cattle at Dunvegan icquire to 
be housed and home fed only from the latte: 
part of November until about the middle of 
March , wild hay 1s plentiful in the vicinity of 
many of the forts, the return of potatocs 2s 
Sequently as high as forty to one, tnenty five 
Legs of potatoes at Dunvegan having yielded 
one thousand kegs, the horscs wintcr out, 
being able to paw away the light snow, bcneath 
which they find abundance of grass , and yet 
many of the Hudson's Bay agents depend for 
theu supply of food very largely on the labours 
of the Indian hunters that are attached to 
each post Thew neglect of agnculture is 
due, no doubt, to the policy which the Com 
prny base long pusued of keeping the county 
‘1s a fur beaung prescrve, furs being of more 
importance to them than farming, and it 1s 
duc also, m some degree, to the fiequency 
with which thar agents are moved from onc 
post to anothe1, which discourages them fiom 
mabing any improvement on the land, or 
fom undertaking work from which they may 
probably reap no 1esults, One consequence, 
however, of thisdependence upon their hunters 
for supphes 1s, that when, as has sometimes 
occuned, several weeks pass in winter without 
any snow, and there 1s no chance of tracking 
the deer, the people at some of the posts may 
be reduced to the verge of starvation 
‘The Hudson's Bay posts, a few musion 
stations, and two or three “free tiaders 
estaLhshments are the only places occupied 
by white men throughout this vast northern 
country that we speak of as the Prace River 
district, and these are uniformly found on the 
fertile flats nca the river's edge Qn those 
flats the soil ts usually of the nchest character, 
while the climate at those inhabited parts 1s 
such that wheat thnves at almost all the Com- 
pany’s posts from Hudson’s Hope to Tort 
Simpson on the Mackenzie, lat. 64° noith, 
and cucumbers founsh at Dunvegan, Vu- 
mihon, and clsewherc. The agricultural re 
sources of this district, however, are not con 
fined to those allavial nver fats, for, properly 
king, the district consists of the vast 
Blatean ‘whuch, with few interruptions, extends 
for many mules in almost unl level to 
north and south, at an altitude at Dunveg an 
of about eight hundied fect above the nver, 
an alutude that gradually dummishes to about 
fifty feet, five hundred mules farthe: down the 
uver This plateau, through winch the Peace 
winds with a gentle curient, and as uniformly 
as a canal, is narrow near Hudson's Hope, 
‘but widens as xt stretches eastward. South 
of Dunvegan it embracey one of the most 
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fertile tracts of the north west, hnown as 
La Giande Praine, while to the south east of 
this, in a line ciossing the Athabasc. toward 
Ldmonton, the greater portion of the soil 1s 
good Along the north bank of the mer, for 
a width varying from twenty fise to seventy 
mules, the land 1s known to be very fertile, 
partly well timbered, partly covered with 
light poplar, partly praine land ready for the 
plough, with nch ferbage, Jweunant wild hay, 
and peavine, at least as far as the Salt 
Springs on the Slave River As yet, in the 
absence of actual eaperiment, the fitness of 
the chmate of this plate for the growth of 
wheat 1s not fully assured Some parts of 
the country are subject to occasional summer 
frosts, but apparently frost rarely occurs be 

fore August, when wheat would not sufter 
much injury from it, some parts, however, 
such ag La Grande Prane, may evenalready be 
pronounced fitted for successful wheat culture 

Tn Canada the agncultural value of any por 

tion of the country 1s measured chiefly by its 
whet producing poner As yet we have not 
sufficient data to institute a comparison be 

twoen the Peace River district and other fer 

tile portions of the North West Terntones, 
‘nor can we a5 yet give a reliable estimate of 
the extent of wheat growing land in the dis- 
trict, but sufhcient 15 hnown of the character 
of the soul, of the lxunance of the herbage, 
and of the success that has here hitherto 


attended any attempts at the cultivation of gi 


wheat, to warrant the conviction that this 
must yet become a great wheat-ratsing pro 
vince In addition to its agncultural re 
sources it possesses abundance of cot 
and of excellent timber, while the facihties for 
stcam navigation afforded by the Peace and 
the large size of several of 1.8 tributanes must 
furmsh easy communication throughout the 
countty 

Avery traveller through the Peace River 
district 1s surprised at the mildness of the 
chmate Although the winter 1s somewhat 
severe, yet the summer is as watm as that 
usually enjoyed ten degrees farther south in 
Ontano and Quebec, without the discomfort 
of oppressively warm nights There is in 
this respect a marked change between the 
chmate on the east and that on the west side 
of the Rocky Mountains, due probably to the 
fact thit the prevatling westerly winds from 
the Pacrfic have, by the time they come so 
far inland, been reheved of much of their 
mousture, first by the Cascade Runge, and | 
then by the Rocky Mountams, and’ have 
thus been raised in temperature, while at the | 
same time the gempral level of the country | 
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here 1s much lower than that of northern 
Bntsh Columbus 
We reached Dunvegan on the zst of August, 
a fortnight after leaving Fort McLeod ‘The 
name recalled a scene very different from any 
to be met with on the banks of the Peace 
Far away, on the north coast of Skye, on a 
rochy steep washed by the \" Atlantic, 
stands Dunvegan, the castle alway {cl.cod 
From that land of wild scenerymrantycerrd 
legend came one of the McLeods many yous 
ago with fond recollections of his northem 
home, and as he planted this fur-trading post 
he named tt after the chief castle of his clan 
It stands on 2 broad low flat, in a large bend 
on the northern bank of the nver Behind 
at mses an abrupt ridge, broken by grassy 
and hnolls, and leading to the nch 
pasture lind of the plateau that spreads its 
vast expanse eight hundred feet above the 
fort 


At the time of our visit the Beaver Indians 
from the surrounding country had come im for 
supphes for their ~utumn hunt, and as they 
passed on the Sibbath mornmg to the Ro- 
man Catholic mission one could see almost 
every vanicty of Indian dress and fashion, 
except the war paint Some wore the old 
Hudson's Bay capote of navy blue cloth with 
brass buttons, some wore shin coats nchlj 
tasselled , some were gorgeous 1n erabroidere 
legge or in hats trimmed with feathers and 

nbbons , while the women were dressed 
chiefly in tartans, the bight patterns being 
evidently preferred, as sf Scotnsh taste pre 
yailed in the selection of imported goods a» 
well as in the naming of the forts 

Pure Teswer, the Roman Cathohe 11 
sionary at Dunvegan, one of the Oblat 
Fathers, told us that he has observed some 

ent among the Indans, which he 
ascribes to the influence of the mssion, 
especially in their increasing regard for the 
mamiage tie, and their carefulness in observ 
ing the Sabbath, things not only good in 
themselves, but probable indications of im 
provement im other respects, 

Tt was necessary for our party to spend 
several weeks in explorations through this 
Peace River country, explorations, however, 
which, as they affected chiefly the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, need not here be further 
referred to By the ist of September the 
members of the party, having met at Dun 
vegan to compare notcs regarding the por- 
tions of country traversed by them, pasted, 
some returning to Victona, the others taking 
various routes eastward 

DAMI1 M GORDON 
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SUNDAYS IN MANY LANDS. 
By JAMES CAMERON LEES, DD 
W—IN CATHOLIC SPAIN. 


SPAIN would be a good country to travel 

1p if—there were clean hotels, and no 
garke, and no oll, and no cold wmds from the 
serra, and no dust, and no rushing to catch 
thains at unearthly hours m the morning, and 
no chance of being robbed when taking 2 
quiet stroll, and no beggars clamourmng for 
cuartos, and no—— ‘There 1s one thing to 
put against all this catalogue of ils, and that 
18, picturesqueness It more than outbalances 
them all A peculiar grace and charm meet 
you everywhere, m city and im county, 
™m sailway and by road, in church and out 
of it, in the peasant with his bnght girdle 
and ‘gracefully folded cloak and purple um 
brella, in the gallegos with thew charmingly 
shaped water jars, in the Munilo groups of 
the great city squares, that seem as if they 
had come out of one of the great masters 

uctures, in the patios with their flowers and 

untaig, 10 the slim made senontas that go 
ghding along, on the heads the mantilla, in 

ir hands the fan—and we know whence 


that picturesqueness has come, The Moors 


have been in Spain, and have left everywhere , 


behind them the grace of the Orient 

Here we are this Sunday morning in Seville, 
after a long and uncomfortable journey We 
have been groaning and grumbling all the 
morning, never was there such an execrable 
country, never such an execrable hotel, and 
so we step on to a great square filled with 
fruit and flower sellers, amd beaps of oranges 
and pomegranates, and stalls filled with roses 


the service should any of these preachers 
make ther appearance, 1s a tall well bunlt 
Tagan in 2 jaunty jacket, and breeches covered 
with buttons, and a broad slouched hat, a red 
belt wound round his waist, out of which peeps 
a formidable clasp kmfe, and a cigarette, of 
course, im his mouth. He 1s looking straight 
away into the orange grove, but he grows 
alert at our appearance, he makes a graceful 
obersance a¢ if welcoming us to his own king 
dom , he informs us that his name 1s Pedro, 
hehas been in the service of Englishmen at the 
mines, he speaks English very well, he loves 
the Enghsh, he will be charmed to be ou 
guide while we are in Seville We could not 
resist such grace, so we accept the services of 
Pedro “Go along, you sons of dogs!” he 
cnes, in musical Andalusian, to the swarm 
of beggars who were closing around. Lhe 

hobble away, and we feel we have 
got bold of a very capable man. 

Now I do think that if I wete 1ble to per- 
form the happy theological dispatch, f I 
could summon before me the Pope and all 
the councils, and the wntings of the fathers, 
and pronounce sentence upon them alter 
long eaamnatron, 1escarch, and study, and 
then, aftur having performed this great act of 
private judgment, go into the Church of 
Rome, and kick over the ladder that brought 
me there, and bid good-bye to the n,bt to 
think for myself for ever, I would make 
it for Seville and haunt this cathedral 


for the rest of my days It 18. a pluce whee 


and hlies and carnations, and wander thence there seems no cll to think atall, no ghosts 
through narrow streets, and look in at grated of old controveisies would nse before me 
doorways into courts blazing with flowers, and I could dream hfe away most pleasantly in 
listen to the plash of fountams and see the company with these charming pricsts in red 
graceful Sevillanas moving along with thew and white and gold, smrounded with the 
praycr books in their hands and their duennas glouovs pictures of Munllo and Alonso Cano, 
bdetund them, and come to a regular Moonsh and. amd these orange groves, The Cathedral 
horseshoe gate, hike a bit of Damascus, and of Seville combines the beauty of a cathedial 
enter a court planted with orange trees. The with the quiet ofa mosque, forit was a mosque 
air is balmy, and there 18a perfume of e- once, and as things are said to go by the lin 
flowers, and a blending of colours, @ of curculanty, it may be one again It would 
sculptored fountain, and an old grey cathedral not surprise me to see a turbaned Turk re 
am the background. We are soothed, we are suming his sandals at that horseshoe door, 
in dreamland—who could be angry here? and frowning at the unbeliever who had 
Now in the court aforesaid there 3 a stone invaded his preemcts. High over every 
pulpit, from which, an mscnption tells us, 2 toners the famous and most exquisite 
certain St. Vincent de Pener and other em- tower, It 1s the work of the Moors, 
nent preachers im this city “prelected with and was built by Geber the Arabian, with 
fruits ,” and seated below this pulpit, as whose productions of angther kind school 
lemurely as if he was a clerk wasting to begin boys have considerable and jamnful acquaint- 
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ance, for he is said to have been also the 
inventor of algebia From this tower, m 
the ays when 2t was surmounted by the cres 
cent, the muezrm, or call to payer, used to 
be sounded over the city. Its now crowned 
by a statue of Faith, of which the Scvillians 
think much as a work of art, but as it serves 
for a weather cock, and tums about with 
every wind that biows, st may be doubted 
whether this symbol of the Chistian grace 1s 
4n its proper position, Pedro leads us im at 
the horseshoe door and along an arched 
corridor, and we are in the great building 
Tt is very grand Spaniards, companng it 
with the other two cathedrals of the pemn 
sula, say, “La de Sevilla la grande, Is de 
Toledo 11 nea, y Ia de Leon la bella,” and 
the compauson is just, Led by Pedro we 
thread our way to the end of the nave. If 
1t were not for the coro, or choir, which 1s im 
the middle of the church, the view would 
be magnificent The chow is onc mass of 
painting and carved wood, but st sadly mars 
the perspective The intenor of this cathe 
dial recalls Milan, but it 1s altogether finer 
It ts very sombre—so dark as to be oppies 
sive, ‘Lhe aiches are of unmense height, the 
interior spacious, the furniture nich, the pic 
tures simply magnificent. Perhaps the finest 
of these 1s the celebiated St Antony of 
Padua by Munllo, ‘ihe kneehng sant 15 
looking heavenwards with outstretched hands, 
and the infant Chnist desccnds in answer to 
his prayer, Beside him 18a bunch of hhes 
pliced im a vase, which 1s so natural that 
buds, it 1s said, come and peck at the 
flowers Others than the innocent birds 
have been attracted by it One fine morn 
tng the guardians of the ca tedral found the 
fiame vacant and the picture stolen. A 
thill of horror ran thtough Spain Prayers 
were offered for the recovery of the treasure, 
and a large reward promsed. The result, 
perhaps, of both was that the picture was 
discovered in New York and brought back 
again, “It was a great miracle,” says Pedro 
with @ laugh, but Pedro 1s not a Catholic 
He 1s, be says, a Protestant, but being 
further interrogated calls humself a Mate 
nahsta, There are many lhe Pedro in 
Spam. Look round this splendid cathedral 
Forty masses are gomg on. ‘Lhere are 
numbers of women present, but no men save 
outselves, the priests, and a few beggars, 
yet the service here 1s very fine, and when 
‘the pnests go up to the high altar, and there 
are Clouds of incense, and glorious steams 
of colow and a, voice ciying 2s if from 
another world, the efect overpowering I 
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would 1¢q nre to be well used to tt before T 
would cease to be affected byt We hnc 
been standing at the west end of the cathe- 
dial, near the grave of the son of Columbus 
‘On the stonc 15 engraved the sp m which 
the discoverer ciossed the Atlantic, with 
many oars and a great square lantern at the 
stem. How such a ciaft could ever have 
crossed the sea it 1s hard indecd to under 
stand It would bea nsky thing to sal im 
her round the Mull of Cantire, A bom- 
Dastic inscnption states, “A new world to 
Leon and Castile give Colon” Fortunatcly 
that new world has been gen to a few 
countries besides We now go to the cast 
end of the church, where in a silver saico 
phagus teposes St Ferdinand, who wrested 
Seville from the Moors—a thorough gow 
saint, whose zeal for religion was such, thi 
on more than one occaston he cared witi 
his own hand faggots of wood for heretuil 
bonfires This species of sanctity has largely 
charactenzed Spamsh religion, As I stand 
at this saint's shtme stories of the Inquisition 
and the Quemadcro, with their horrors, con) 
vividly to remembrance ‘Ihe Cathohc 
Chuich of Spain was it the Reformation th. 
most powerlul of all European Churchs 
The expulsion of the Moors and the discovers 
of Amrica had gen it unbounded wealth. 
It stamped the Reformation out by shea 
cal force In one night eght hundicd 
ts were thrown into the pnsons of 
Seville, and for days the fires bleed in the 
chief Spanish cities A short inne ago 7 
drun was cut throuzh the field near Madd 
where the Protestants were bumt. Lhe 
workmen Jad open a deep layer of black, 
shming dust, med with calcmed bones an | 
pieces of charcoal, It was the remums of 
those who penshed at the bidding of the 
Church Since then, until htely, she ha» 
had xt all her own way, but retnbution his 
at last ieached her ‘Lhe Spantsh Chuica 
3 tp @ state of utter decay, Her convent» 
have been suppressed, het wealth has becn 
taken from her, her priests are in poverty 
The masses whom she allowed to ,tow up 
utterly uneducated and uncared for tet het 
with contempt Men will keep on ther hits 
when the host passes. They laugh at the 
clergy and regard them as their natutal 
enemies. But a priest enters the pulpit, 
crosses humself, and begins his seimon. 
Lhere are many eloquent men, I undcistung, 
among the Spamsh preachers ‘Thur set- 
mons ate generally on political topics, o1 
rather upon those political topics which 
bordu on the ecclesiasticel §=In the countly 
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the cura wili speak in the most fimiliar man 
ner to his panshione:s. One of them was 
lately, we were told, preaching that “God 
mide everything perfect,” when a hunch- 
back, steppimg up to the pulpit, pomting to 
ys hump, asked the orator what he cailed 
that “I call it,” rephed the ready cua, 
“as perfect a hump as I have eve: seen!” 
We couldn't undérstind our preacher of 
Seville, so we go. Pcdio speaks of hum with 
veneer, He 1s always preaching about the 
captivity of the Pope, ‘and telling us that he 
has only straw for hus bed. Many a better 
man hasn’t even that,” says Pedio, He 1s 
very independent of pncsts, this bokl 
Spaniard, m his ragged capa, and as we 
go along he tells us, with muny gesticula 
tons, thit he would rather wudh the streets 
‘on his own legs, though he might sometimes 
stumble, than be whecled about m a chair, 
and have everything done for him, by which 
simile he indicated bns preference for indivi 
duvhsm overecclesiasticism. here are vast 
mulitudes 2 Spain of Pedios a, ¢. — 
ing. ey hive given up the Churcl 
late the priest, they wander in darkness 
“Our Church,” says our loquacious guide, 
“(ig the caf, and our cathulril the Plazi 
de Toros” 

Tn the evening, after our Sabbath rest, we 

wander out under the Andalusian sky. 

The streets are gay and fistive, the unkhng 
music of the guitar and the clatter of casta 
nets 1s heard on every side As we saunter} 
uong, groups of senoritas lean over the bal — 
cones and wave them fans. In a coutyard 
we see through the gatenay a fimuly at ther 
evenmg meal, reclining on cushions and hs 
toning to music—a pretty picture it 18, So 
we pass on, breathing the dchaous ar 
Suddenly, as we are opposite the porch of a 
church, we hear sweet singing, and, shange to 
fay, it 1 to a. familia. Scotch tune. We mqune 
what church it 1s of a ragged utchin on the 
doorstep, and are told at 15 that of the “‘ Holy 
‘Tnmty.” We enter into a spacious 
and find laa-built pews, 2 pulpit where on 
altar should naturally have been, and m the 
pulpit 2 dark-bearded man in spectacles, 
amrayed in black gown and bands We hud 
Zone back in 2 moment to Scotland 
congregation finwh their hymn, and the ser 
mon begins. It 6 in Spanish, and 1s 
vered with great energy and much gesticula- 
tion I can just make out charly that he as. 
having a good fing at the Pops. ‘The con 
giegation, numbering tbout two hundicd, ue 
evideatly very much pleased with the (ley 
man’s cadeavom. An old Spanish eroie 
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looks at me significantly and_crics, “ Bueno t 
bueno” “Bueno! * say I, taking it for 
granted that itis all nght. The old woman 
then nudges up an old man, and there 16 a little 
chorus of  Lucnos” all round ‘Lhe church 
‘was a very handsome onc, and I believe be 
longed to one of the suppressed convents 
Ahere was unmstakable earnestness about 
both pastor and people ‘Lhe sermon was 
very long, my companions woaned, and we 
came away with some of the congregaton 
who were leiving, but I was ghid to hue had 
even a passing glimpse of a sower of good 
secd in that great city. I heard he 1s 2 good 
yan, and God be with bm! A Protestant 
Church has nse in Spain, st 1s tolerated by 
Government, and looks bhe hfe * It 1s Pres 
Dyterian im government, his lurk sessions, 
presbyteries, synods, and general assembiies, 
and a Confession of Taith, consisting ot 
thirty-five chapters, sumilar to thit of West- 
minster, and almost as minute im its defn 
trons It will be cutious to sec whether the 
ecclesiasncal polity and creed of haid headed, 
dogmatic Scotland will suit the fiery Andlu- 
sian, I fear we might almost as well expect lim 
to ye up lus cooling wine for Glenlivat, o1 his 
boiled vegetables flavoured with garlic for 
our honest oatmeal porndge! Pcrhaps even 
the relynous world may learn a lesson from 
these instances of natwal adaptation. 
Revolving these things as we found our 
way quictly homewards, we were myited by 
a pleasant looking man to enter his house 
So pleasant was his invitation that it seemed 
discourteous to dechne at, and we found our 
sclvcs in a little square room, full of dark 
browed, sash begut, truculent-loohing men. 
Seated m the centre of the room on an up 
tumed tub was a man clothed in a coat ot 
miny colows, and mampulating the veutable 
chanter of a veritable bagpipe, 2 tambourine 
and castanets were held im 1eserve At the 
sounds, which were of a catuiwauling chi 
racter, some of the men commenced a sort of 
‘Jig, anud the bravos uf the on lookers, Cuvas, 
‘o1 small glasses, of ume were handed round, 
but there was no eacess, no diunkenness 
Dutng all our wanderings m Spin we neve: 
siw a drunken man, Ihe chief virtues of 


The the Spamard ate sobnety and comtsy—hs 


chief vices passion and ctuelty. Hus knife 1 


dele unsheathed at any moment, and he will take 


hfe on very httle provocation, Murders of 
the most brutal kind are plentiful. The 

, however, has nohk qualities, and 
would be a ph want comp mign it bis love for 
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fighting and for gathe were not so great. 
Garlic and tobacco smoke were very pro- 
nounced im this Spanish terior, not to speak 
of the bagpipe and tambourme, and as the 
spectacle generally was very unedifymg we 
beat a retreat a8 soon as we could with com- 
mon politeness. The host bowed us out of 
the dingy apartment in the most effusive 
Manner. 

“What future is there for people like 
these?” we say to one another when we 
emerge on the street. Never was there a 
nation calling itself Christian lower down in 
the scale of crvlisation than Spain is at pre- 
sent, Poltically her people have lost all 
steluty, and seem to be the dupes of any 
clever schemer who takes them in hand; and 
yet politics are what scems to interest them 
most Go and talk to any of those lazy- 
looking fellows loitering about in the square 
about the existing government, its virtues or 
its misdeeds, his cigarette 1s allowed to go 
out, his hands gesticulate, his eyes flash, and 
ma few moments he has worked himself up 
to a passion of excitement Provoke him by 
abusing his favourite political leader, or his 
pet political newspaper, and he will have his 
honfe out ma twinkling, And such a knife! 
Glasped, and half a foot long. Yet no go 
vernment secms to retain its populanty for 
any length of time. Revolution follows revo 
lution, each leaving the country poorer and 
more hopelessly embarrassed. Never was 
there a kingdom in some respects more 
highly favoured than Spain, She has grand 
harbours on two seas, broad navigable nvers, 
great mineral wealth, fertile soul, and yet she 
seems utterly bankrupt, and to have lost all 
power of recuperation, It 1s usual with Pro- 
testants to blame the Church of Rome for 
the degcnerate state of the country, but that 
Church has lost its hold, at least m southern 
Spain, upon the people, and there 1s still no 
sign of impiovement. ‘They are happy, ule, 
unprogressnc =Ther wants are few—a picce 
of |, a bunch of grapes, a few vegetables, 
gathe of course, and hitle more is needed for 
the daily meal A halfpenny calabash will 
support a fimuly for a day. ‘There 1s no in- 
ducement to labour The soil 1s scratched, 
the seed sown, and the crop 1s often unvisited 
ae uu to he reaped. It 1s a strange thmg 
to think of, that Spain was more 
under the Moors than she has been ‘ander 
Christan rulers, Her nt was more 
liberal, more tolerant, more cultured, her 
people better educated, her land better culu- 
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vated Since the Moors have been dnven 
out Spain has almost continuously retro- 
graded. Let us hope the darkest hour has 
now been reached At present few of the 
population are educated—ont of sixteen mil- 
lions two only are able to read or write—but 
common schools are being started 1m a feeble 
way, and as education advances things may 
grow better, Perhaps the saddest feature m 
Spanish life is that which, in more ways than 
‘one, we have had vividly brought on this 
Sunday before us—the falling away of the 
people from religious behef. Many profess 
open infidelity, but the largest number are 
what are called Jndiferentes—they look upon. 
religion as altogether outside of their hfe, a 
thing with which they have nothing whatever’ 
to do Some can ste hope m the utter 
chaos of doubt and unbelief that prevails— 
eainests of better things to come, but I con- 
fess I can see none. 

Tn the sa/a of the hotel, when we got back, 
sat a regular John Bull with his fend, o 
Spanish wine-merchant from Cadiz. We had 
seen him going foith in the morning rejoicing, 
clad in an ample white wavstcoat, and a 
flaming carnation in his button-hole. He had 
been to Jeres, to @ bull fight, and had just 
retumed in a very depressed condition. Lhe 
heat, the crowd, the spectacle, had all been 
too much for hun. J oud was his denuncia- 
tion of the great national Spantsh antusement, 
Tt was cruu} m the eatreme, The horses 
were miserable hacks and were fearfully used 
—made to go up to the bull with their co- 
trails trading on the giound Two bulls had 
been hilled after being fearfully tortured. 
The whole spectacle was disgusting to any one 
who cared to see tair play, His impressions 
regarding the chulos, and. the picadores, and 
the espadas, and all the bullsnng frequenters, 
were most thoroughly emphatic. When he 
saw the bull gore the first horse and lay open 
bus side he nearly fainted, but a lady beside 
hum was loud in her applause. “I tell you 
what, Don Alfonso,” said he, turning to Ins 
fuend, “this country of yours 1s a stiapge 


F  Quun a0) 1 isto Seria 
vinta maravll, * 


says the Don with a laugh, in reply, as he 
finshes hi bottle of Malaga seca—and he 
was night. 


“He who bath at Scull a < 
‘Hath sot ween strange thmgs I wees.” 
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GArety rather than life, deliverance from 
the results of sm iather than from sin 
itself, 13 the end proposed by much of the 
religious teaching of the day. “Debeve and 
you are safe” 3s the Alpha and Omega of 
* popular Chnstamty. This, which is in 
effect the idolatry of fath—that is with 
many a mere vanable emotion—leads them 
to chesh notions of Dive fayountism, and 
to an unconscious dangerous mference that, 
if they have ance behcved, actual conduct 
and giowth in the rehgous Ife may be dis 
regarded, But, im truth, faith 1s but the 
coming to Christ, Who came to restore us 
to the broken commumion with God, and to 
sanctify us through the truth, and so to re 
uiite the broken strings of the human heart 
Our Make: looked upon His own work, 
after sin had entered the abode of man, and, 
behold, it had become evil! He aw rstor ng 
it by the revelation of His goodness, that 
He may look upon “a new earth and a new 
heaven,” and pronounce it once more “ very 
yood.” The disease, as a deadly cancer, 
must be eiadicated. Thit disease ws self 
wil, We see its symptoms on every side in 
manj-sided nusery and moral death. In 
<ronded cities and the dark places of the 
earth ad appeat in open lawlessness and 
vice, Imhigher circles of society the same sms 
ate theie, only more refined , the same mssety, 
only mote disguised, Man 8 separated from 
man, family from family, nation from nation, 
by motives of scliish interey. Esch has 
self for its centre, and self 1s Upposed to self. 
‘The self-sacrifice of Chnst 1 the remedy pro 
vided, and so far 1s salvation from bemg a 
selfish cscape from danger, which ws but 
another form of selfishness, that it is a dying 
auto seff, and hving unto God It 8 a con- 
sequence of this extravagant eaaltation of the 
ments of faith that the emphauc witness of 
Holy Scnptuie to the necessity of a hfelong 
stiuggle with evil 1s lost sight of. The mes- 
sage which many, who assume to teach 
others, proclaim among an ignorant popula 
tion, that everything has so been done for 
them, that they have nothing themselves to 
do but to believe, has produced in many 
parts of this and other countnes the most 
careless lax tyof moialy The work of Christ 
for us is insisted upon, while the woik of 
Chnst a wus is not msisted upon. Ail 
those passages of Scupture which speak of 


uniting man's work and man’s suffering with 
Chnist’s work and sufferimg speak of truths 
they fail to apprehend. “What merny St 
Pauls statement that “ou h,ht affictions 
work for us an e¢teinal and caceeding 
weight of glory,” or that “we should fill 
up that which 1s licking in the sufferings 
of Chnst”? Lo those who stop short with 
Chists work for us, those Scuptures mght 
neve1 have been witten which teach us thit 
we must be united to, and become pattahers 
of, Ihs gloufied humanity— Bone of His 
bone, and flesh of His Hesh.” And what 
value can we put upon the Holy Communion, 
af it 18 regarded only as an occasion of com 
memorating what He has done fv» ws, instead 
of 1gaiding it as a saciamental metns by 
which we lay hold upon His very humanity, 
djing with Ilm unto sin that we mav 
live unto nghteousness? What a dead letter 
to most of us who are satisfied with a modern 
and superficial theology i» that ngher stram 
of Holy Wit which speaks of “Chiist a” 
us, the hope of glory,” not Chnist snstead of 
us, but 2 us, conformmg us to His own 
likeness, How can we “glory m ou 
infirmities,” or “rejoice m tribulations,” 
unless we unite them to Christ's own suffer 
ings, and by presenting them at His Cioss 
make oysap through Hie ments, “work 
together for our good”? How many, agun, 
are ready cnough to sec in the Cross a selfish 
escape from the fear of death and punishment. 
But how few feel called to take up then 
own cross and follow Him, “denying them- 
selscs ungodliness and worldly lusts,’ resist- 
ang passion, idleness, the selfish love of 
money or pleasure. How many are content 
to rest upon a barren and sodolent faith, ot 
something they mistake for faith, mstead of 
“adding to thew faith virtue,” and all those 
manly and Christan graces imphed in the 
very name and denvation of the word sirtue 
—the manliness that does nght. 

Those whoare in danger of mahing futhan 
object of woiship are apt to place sticss on 
St. Paal’s controvensy with the Judaising 
Christians of lus age, but they never think 
of reconciling St. Paul with St. James, nor 
St, Paul with himself, nor both with then 
common Master. No sooner, however, was 
St Paul converted than he ered, “Loid, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” So im 
fiom adopting the deceptive pluase “once a 
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believer, always a behever,” be laboured 
more abundantly than they all, under an 
awful sense that he might become himself 
“a castaway.” He was “instant m season, 
ont of season.” He was “mstant in prayer.” 
He had exalted views of sacramental grace. 
He thought and taught that the bread which 
we break was the communxation of the body 
of Christ, and that the we thit we dnnk 
was the communscation of the blood of Christ 
Chnst a us was a more plominent thought 
with this Apostle than Chnst for us, His 
ulca of the gospel came to this, “God m 
Chnst, and Christ in man” He believed in 
‘One Who was calicd, even before His bath 
“Jesus,” for He should save us fiom ou 
sins, and dehver us from ther power, as 
David was delivered from the paw of the 
hon, or “a8 the bird from the hand of the 
fowler.” 

It 15 on alarming feature of the age when 
men call themselves after the name of Chnst, 
ind neglect and bieak the laus of Christ, 
tiking 1cfuge under the delusion that they are 
lehevers, re. are conscious now, o1 were 
some time ago conscious, of a certain emotion. 
But in whom are they behevers? “ Behevers 
m Jesus,” they reply. Bat do they really 
believe in the Jesus of the Gospels, or a 
Jesus of then own crewtion? Is at in that 
Jesus Who said, “Why call ye Me Lord, 
ford, and do not the things which I say?" 
{sit in Wam.Who sud on the mountain side 
to those that cherished fechngs of anger and 
icvenge, “Love your enemies, do good to 
them that despiefully use you”? Is xt in 
‘Hum Who said to those that bought and sold 
and got gain, ‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men shouki do unto sou, even so do unto 
them”? Js itm Him Who warns those that 
call themselves disci les, but are only heateis, 
and listen gladly, but never obey, “ Not 
every one who saith unto Me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven”? 
No; the age needs to Jearn that ‘ the Word 
of God, which liveth and abideth for ever,” 
must be mscnbed, not m the letter of a 
wutten 1ecord, but on the fleshy tables of 
the hearts of men, who obey the Will of God 

But 1s not salvation ascnbed to faith? 
‘Yes, but so it 1s to repentance, baptism, con- 
fession, obedience, but only m a secondary 
sense, and neser on the ground of ment, 
Salsation can only be ascuibed to one somce, 
and that 18 “e free, sportanous love of God 
and through the Saviour None of these 
subordinate agencies, workmg im o1 by our- 
selves, can be dispensed with, whether they 
be the moral faculties of the soul or the post- 
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tive snstitutions of Chnist, or af His Chutch 
But He Himself 1s the door. By Him we 
enterin. To know the Father in Him 1s to 
have hfe. “This 1s hfe eternal, to Anow 
Thee, the only tue God, and Jesus Christ, 
Whom Thou hast sent.” Dut as Lnowledge 
of the art of bread making cannot feed us, o1 
listemng to a lectate upon medicme cannot 
heal us, or to know the history of a great 
man implies no personal mtimacy with him, 
sO no mere theoretical knowledge of the way 
of salyation can save us. To know God in 
Jesus Chnst 1s to acguainf ourselves with Him, 
and to be at peace. It 1s to be on intimate, 
relations with Him—“I will sup with hin, 
and he with Me.” 

‘Again, whcn popular wnters confine then 
theology to 2 few favounte texts which 
mmsist on faith, they lose sight of the greit 
truth of the unity of the Christian com- 
munion m an intense individualism, Even 
Churchmen, untaught mn the faith and “1, 
the whole*counse! of God,” catch the spinit o1 
the age, and utter without meaning, “T 
believe mm the communion of saints,” or 
“T believe m the Holy Cathohe Church,’ 
The Church to them 2s some “fortuitous 
concourse of atoms,” units of individual men, 
who say, or think, that they believe m Chust 
Such individual bchevers, so long as ther 
Dbehef is one of the soul, and not of the 
understanding only, we cannot doubt, dian 
virtue from the touch of Chnst's gaiment 
But at 1s the hfe of the single stem that ends 
im itself, not the life of the vine, which, 
drawing its sap from the soil, ht an inter 
dependent hfe fiom branch to brinch. It 
38 not the realisation of St. Paul’s idea, when 
wath his large vision he speaks of Christ, as 
One “sn Whom the whole family in heasen 
and earth 15 named,” that “speaking the 
tunth in love, we may grow up unto Hum in 
all » Which is the Head, even Christ 
fiom Whom the whole Body, fitly jomed tox. 
ther, and compacted by that which every joint 
suppheth, according to the effectual working 
m the measure of every part, maketh in 
ercase of the Body, unto the edifying of 
itself in love.” ‘Lhe Church is not to them 
“the fulness of Him that filleth a// 1 ad!” 

‘The view m which we have presented the 
gospel places the work of Chitst im its pro 
pei iclation to all that pioceeds fiom our 
selves. Confession, cont) thon, npntanee, fat, 
good works or obedunee, have thar due and 
telatve postion. None 15 distorted, like the 
tay refracted through the mut of one-sided 
apprehension The satsaments, which Christ 


{instituted im His Church are not disparaged 
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or weakened, nor yet extravagantly exalted 

Neither sacraments nor faith are objects of 
idolatry With the mayority of modem sects 
the Sacraments have no positive significance 
whatever, and when their significance 18 even 


allowed, them grand witness to a world wide, fechng 


universal love is not recognised But their 
true witness 1s that assigned to them m the 
corporate Church, which retuns its primitive 
and cathohe character as “the pillar and 
ground of the truth ' According to its teach 
ing, Bapusm 6 the legal mstrument of the 
new Covenant assuring us of better promises 
than those of the older It proclaims aloud 
an universal capacity of salvation in man, as 
man, vt places in his hands the ntle deeds 
of a share un an unlimted Redemption, and 
of an election to privileges which nothing but 
unbelief can wreck And it gives to the 
blessed Sacrament of the Eucharist sts full 
significance It does not regud it as the 
meré commemoration of salvation, much less 
of one limited to a few, but 1s a plevding of 
the promises of the Father through Chnst to 
all On the part of behevers, it 18 1 dedica 
tion and a surrender of all we Aare and ave 
for all time and herexfter—nches, poverty 
Ife, death, children, friends—to Him Who 
has redeemed us by His blood 

Now, m all that I have sud do I under 
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value faith? No! but I warn you only agunst 

the means mstead of the end— 
fasth instead of Christ, the Object of farth 
Faith to many is an unsubstantial notton , to 
others a formal creed, to others a transient 
But we know nothmg of fatth un 
Tess it leads us to Christ im such a sense that 
Hes to us Light and Life, not the Deliverer 
from a fatwe hell, but a present and eternal 
Life Our souls are abodes of darkness until 
their windows are opened, and the true Light 
enters Faith 1s nothing more than the hand 
that opens those windows of the soul to let 
inthe Light of the world Man cannot create 
this Tight anv more than he can create his 
own eye, yet the unbelief of nan may close 
the eye, and keep it closed But with the 
entrance of the ight comes life He Who is 
‘the Light that hghteth ezery man that 
cometh into the world,” said Himself, “ E 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Zife' Be 
fore the Light enters the heart, all ts frozen, 
cold, dead But when the true Light has 
entered, the eye kindles , the life blood flows , 
hope and love untold themselves, the heart 
moves under the warmth of a new xffection 
‘This 1s salvation , this is “‘cternail life’ It 15 
not something future , 1t 18 a present posscs- 
sion “He that Aath the Son hith hfe,’ for he 
1s 2 “partaker of the Divine nature’ 
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HAT isa snail? 

Scientifically, it 18 call a terrestnal 
pulmobranchate, gasteropodous, conchifer 
ous, heterogangliate ammal “ These be brave 
words,” but we cannot define a snail without 
them or their equivalents 

As this account of the snail 1s mtended to 
be a hfe-hustory rather than a scientific trea- 
tase, I shall lay more stress on tts lnography 
than its anatomy, merely employing the latter 
as 2 means of elucidating the former 

‘That snails are usually ranked among the 
molluscs, every one knows who has the least 
smattering of zoology, but if he were asked 
to define the term, he would find himself 
iather at aloss to do so. The fact 1, the 
word mollusc, which signifies a soft bodied 
animal, 1s really a very madequate one, as 
the softness of the body 1s a very shght and 
unimportant characteristic in ther structure 
‘The nervous system, and not the softness or 
hardness of the tussues among which the 


nerves are distiibuted, 1s now accepted as the 
real distmction between the molluscs and 
the articulates Consequently, the nume of 
heteroganghvta (s¢ creatures possessing dis 
sumilar ganglia, or neive centres) has now 
been substituted for the onginal term = For 
convenience’ sake, however, I shall make use 
of the familiar word mollusc, m lieu of the 
more correct, though little Lnown, “hetero 
ganghata ’ 

Few persons would think, or believe when 
they are told, that the oyster, which remains 
mm one spot, and has neither bmbs nor head, 
occupies 2 far higher place mn the anunal 
langdom than do the butterflies, bces, and 
ants, the recognised types of beauty, industry, 
and intelligence among msects Yet such 
1s the case, and a brief examination of the 
nervous system will prove the truth of the 
statement. 

There seems to be a wonderful dishke to 
snails m this country, partly on account of 
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thew cold, slimy skins, and partly because 
they consume fruit and vegetables. Perhaps 
there may be some grounds for this dishke , 
Dut, in spite of all prejudices, the snail is a 
wonderful bemg, not without a ceitain grace 
and beauty, and possessing an organization 
quite as complicated as that of the cockroach, 
which has already been described. 

The snail's first entrance into the world 
1 made underground, where its composite 
parent has left it in the shape of a small, 
spherical, sem transparent egg. These eggs 
may be found an inch or two below the sui 
face of the carth, clusters of twenty o: thirty 
emg generally seen in each cavity 

Even m the egg state, the snail 1s worthy 
of exammation, ‘Thin skinned and fragile as 
ate these eggs, thur vitality 1s astonishing 
Though a sudden heat will hill them, they 
may be exposed gradually to heat which dnes 
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Cold seems to have absolutely no effect 
upon the eggs, except that so long as they 
are kept below a certain temperature they 
cannot be hatched. They may be frozen into 
ice, left m that state for any length of time, 
and, when the ice has melted, will be found. 
unmny 

Irom the very first moment that the hving 
snail can be seen through the transparent 
envelope of the egg, it 15 seen to be covered 
with a shell, It is a remarkable fact, that 
not only the slugs, which do possess a tiny 
shell, but many of the absolutely shell-less 
relatives of the snail, are furnished, while in 
the egg, with a singularly beautiful shell, 
much resembling that of the chambered 
nautilus 

Just before it issues from the egg, we shall 
have an admirable opportunity of studying 
the manner in which the shell and its tenant 


them so completely that they shiivel into flat! are united ©The sheil 1s then nearly trans 


spangles, and may be crumbled mto dust be- 
tween the fingers. Yet, if placed in a damp 
atmosphere, they will gradually absorb the 
moistie of the air, swell out afresh to their 
former plumpness, and produce the young in 
perfectly good condition. 


parent, as the snul has not as yet eaten the 
cathy matters which render it opaque, and 
80 the body, which 1s also nearly transparent, 
can be scen through it. It will then present 


= appearance not unlike the accompanying 
ig 1 











Tirst, it will be seen that, in common with 


These winkles act instead of feet, and 


all molluscs, the enture animal is enveloped indeed, when in action they bear a wonder 
ina thick membrane. ‘This 1s analogous to ful resemblance to the legs of the millpedes 
the shin of a human being, and is capable of Lct a snail crawl along a flat plate of glass 
almost indefinite expansion and contracuon so that the under surface of the foot may be 
‘Thus, the entire snail can withdraw so far wsuble Then a string of waves may be secn 
ito the coils of the shell, that scarcely any sppling along the foot from the head towards 
of it can be seen; or it can extend itself to the tal If one of these naves be watched, 
such a degree that the shell looks quite in /1t will be seen to traverse the whole length ot 


significant when compared to the body. 
It can be modhfied into various forms, 80 
as to suit different purposes, and the most 


the foot, cach wrinkle moing and falling in 
ilar succession 
‘Hold a fine comb with the points of the 


stmportant of these 1s the so-called “foot,” on teeth upwards Non draw a stout needle 
which the snail ghdes along. The foot, m along the side of the comb, and the tooth- 
fact, nothing but the lower suriace of the points will Le seen to follow it hike a little 
mantle, much thickened, and capable of wave, as ty bend and mse agam So 
emg crumpled into an infinite number of although the wnokles do not themselves 
Uansverse wnokles. change theit positios, they produce the sare 
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optical ettect as is seen in the waves of 
the sea. 

‘As the foot, and, indeed, the whole body 
of the animal, is lubricated with slime, the 


ereature glides slowly and regularly on its the 


course, being held tightly to the object on 
which tt crawls, not by any muscular clasp, 
‘Dut by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

‘A very familiar example of the power of 
the pressure of the atmosphere as utilised by 
a mollusc, is shown by the common limpet. 
Every one who has visited a rocky sea-coast 
must have scen the limpets sticking so firmly 
that they secm almost to be pait of the rocks 
themselves, Dut, push a wite or needle under 
the shell, and it comes off at once, 

The fact is, that the limpet presses the 
cilge of its foot against the rock, and then, 
ly muscular force, draws the centre into the 
body. The ait is therefore exhausted, just as 
isdone by a boy's sucker, and the pressure of 
the atmosphere, averaging some twenty-five 
pounds weight on a large limpet, holds the 
animal in its place, The needle, however, 
makes a Passage for the air, and, in ccn- 
sequence, the limpet loses its hold of the 


rock. 

As the snails, slugs, limpets, and a host of 
other molluscs have the lower surface of the 
mantle thus converted into a foot, they are 
called gasteropoda, £¢. belly-footed crea- 
tures, 


Another important office of the mantle is p. 


the formation of the shell. This needful 
yortion of the snail’s structure is secreted 
hom the surface of the mantle. First, a 
simple cell is produced, and this is afterwards 
filled with calcareous matter, extracted by 
the wondrous cheiistry of animal life from 
the vegetables on which t,% snail has fed. 
These vegetables, in their turn, have first ex- 
tracted it from the earth. 

It is therefore evident that the shells of 
snails must differ in accordance with the soil. 
About Sheffield, I am told that snails are 
extremely rare, while on chalk downs they 
absolutely swarm, existing in such number 
that the celebrated “ Southdown ” are 
thought to derive the peculiar flavour of their 
flesh from the snails which the sheep are 
obliged to consume while grazing. 

In the formation of the shell, it is fomd 
that the edge of the mantle is employed in 
the enlargement and colouring of the shell, 
while the other portions are used in thicken- 
ing it Thus it is, that the interior layers of 
the shell, which are deposited by the central 
part of the mantle, have no colour, and are 
simply white, If a portion of a snail's shell 
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‘be broken away, the gap can be etlectually 

inended in point of thickness, But the co- 

Jouring matter will be cither wholly or par- 

tially absent, and so there will be a gap in 
pattern. 


The whole subject of the colouring of 
shells is a very interesting one, but it pene- 
tiutes too deeply into the arcana of chemistry 
and optics to be suitable for the present 
paper, The same may be said of the snail's 
Dlood. Any one, however, who wishes to 
investigate this subject, will find that the 
rescarches of the President of the Geological 
Society, Dr. H.C. Sorby, have cleared away 
many of the difficulties which swrounded this 
subject, 

‘The same distinguished investigator told 
me that the azure hue of the snail's blood 
and the bluc tint of the sky were both 
owing to the same cause, #.¢. that ccrtain con- 
stituents of that blood and of air absorbed 
the red and yellow rays of light, but allowed 
the blue rays to pass almost unaltered. Some 
of the rnollases have opalescent blood, and 
in this case the colow 
absorbed or rejected, 

“ Hrvmoglobin ° is also found in the blood 
of snails, but as few of the readers of this 
journal are likely to take any very great in- 
terest in hemoglobin, I merely refer to Dr. 
Sorby’s paper in the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopic Science, vol. xvi, (New Series), 


rays are irregularly 


iG 

The mention of blood brings us to the 
circulation, which is quite unlike the same 
functions in the insects and other articulates. 
In them, the place of the heart is taken by 
the “dorsal vessel,” a pulsating tube far- 
nished with valves, and ranning along the 
back. In the snails and slugs, however, there 
is a much nearer approach to a heart; and, 
indeed, as the organ in question consists of 
2 well-defined auricle and ventricle, it may be 
fairly considered as a heart, though an im- 
perfect one when compared with the same 
organ in the vertebrated animals. 

There are arteries through which the blood 
is driven fe She heart, and there are veins 
to bring it ain, and send it through 
the respiratory syuem ‘in which it is pure. 
But the blood is not confined within the walls 
of distinct tubes, as in the higher animals, 
but wanders through the various structures 
of the body, without even following any de- 
finite track, This may be proved by injecting 
any part of the mantle, even the foot, the 
coloured particles of the injection fluid dif- 
fusing themselves without following the course 
of any blood-vessels, 
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Respirition has been mentioned In many tails of the nervous system. One portion of 
gasturopoda, especially those which inhabit it, howeser, viz that which has reference to 
the sea, the respiration 1s conducted by the visual o:gaus, requies mention 
mans of gills But m the snuls and slugs, Fvcry one must have noted the four 
which mb tbit the land, respnation 1s con- tentacles, or “hoins,” as they are properly 
ducted by means of an au sic, traversed by called, of the snl, that they can be motruded 
the vessels which have bern already men- or withdrawn at will, and that the upper patr 
tioned — These vessels constitut. a toletably we yer} much longerthin thc lowe: = At the 
perfect lung, and, therefore, all this group of tp of these upper tentrclus 15 a tiny black 
tolluses 1s termed pulmobranchitta, #¢ lung- speck. It 1s the cye, which 15 necessanly 
puled anmals In the illystration on pige protruded and withdrawn into the body to 
173, the lung sac 15 indicated by the radtat gether with the tentacle 
mg dotted ncs on the upper part of the 
shell. 

The readet 1» not, however, to magne 
thit all the lung gilled molluscs me terrestrial. 
Muny of them, such as the common water 
saails, are aquatic, and can remain submerged 
for a long time, but arc obliged to make 
penodical visits to the surfice for the purpose 
of respnation, In ftct, they ve to the land 
stvuls whit the whiles, seals, &c, are to tur 
restrial mammals 

As to the neivous system which has been 
Innefly mentioned, there 1s an approach to a 
brun _ In insects, the nervous system con 
sists of a number of “ gangl,” or nersous 
haobs, running along the lower pat of the = If a snul be watched while in the at of 
body, and joined by a double nervous crwiling, espcciily when yiewed against 
thherd strong hght, the 1nurhible mechansn of 

In the slugs and snails, howcrer, there 15.2 the tunticle und eye can casily be seen 
disunct approach toa brain It 15 a collar Supposing the snail to be crawhng along with 
of nervous substince which encucks the all its tentacles catended, a slight touch upon 
gullet and gives off branches to yanous parts onc of them will cause it to be shightly con 
of the body. Thus, then, 1s the vulnerible tracted Presently, however, it will be cv 
part, not only in sniuls but in the cuttles, tended aficsh, and, 1s it is piotiuded, the 
which rank neat to the vertebrates in the hittle black eye speck will be seen to pass up 





annnal hingdom. 
I von the natives of Polynesia are anaic of 
this fact, 


and down, just a little way below the tip 
The fact 18 that the tuntacle 1s mverted, 
‘and so gradually tucked into the head. A 


When they hunt after the cuttles thiy tolerable idea of the movement of the ten 
attrict thea ‘prey by a bait, over which the tck and eye may be obtained by fastening a 
cuttle flings its arms, so as to hold st while it thread to 1 blach spiral bead in order to 
duiyes its Sharp beak into it. "Ihe fisherman represent the eye, and passmg the thread 
then smartly pulls the ne and bait out of the tip of a glove finger, which does 
the sea, so that the cuttle falls ashore or into duty for the tentacle Then, sf the thread be 
the canoe befoe at crn loosen its grasp. pulled, the finger will be gradually inverted 

Sometimes st attachs its captor, and mght and drawn into the palm of the glove, cany 
inflict no small ham did not the man know img with it the black bead, 
soincthung of its anatomy. He always has a As the distance of these eycs from the biain 
sharp stich ready to hand, and as soon as xaries so gicatly, it 15 evident that some 
he can find an opportunity he thrusts the special structure of the opticnerve must cust 
point into the cutth’s body just at the yune- im these creatures. This nerve 1s of just 
tion of the arms The netvc-collar 1s severed sufficient length to stretch frou the brain to 
by the stroke, and the arms collapse as com- the tip of the tentacle when the latter 18 ex~ 
pletely as would the limbs of a man if his tended to its utmost, but it 1s so constructed. 
‘brains were knocked out, that when the tentacle 1s retracted it falls 

This bnef history of the snail not bemg an ito coils between the base ot the tentacle 
anatomical treatise, Be must omit many de 'and the bran. These neut coils can be seen 
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with an ordinary ket lens, but require 
some ment of the Tight before they 
can be distinguished from the shadows thrown 
by the granulated surface of the tentacle. 

Hf the reader would hike to try this expeti- 
ment for Iumself, he can easily do so, even 
though the season be winter and the snail be 
ensconced in its shell. 

Furst put the snail into a cup filled with 
water warmed to a temperature of 70° or 
thereabouts. Then take a piece of thin wood 
or stout cardboard, and cut a slit in it about 
an inch long and a quarter of an inch wide. 
In a few minutes the snail will protrude itself 
from its shell, and, roused to exertion by the 
genial warmth and moisture, will begin to 
crawl upon the cup. Now, dip the board in 
the water and put the snail upon it, so that 
its head may be an inch or so below the 
sht, For a moment or two it wilt collapse, 
‘Duc it will soon resume its journey. 

AS soon as it begins to crawl, the board 
should be held up against a strong light— 
daylight is incomparably the best—and, as 
the tentacles slowly pass over the sht, their 
structure can easily be seen. 
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‘The earsof snails are not so easy of detec- 
tion as the eyes. They are situated near the 
base of the tentacles, and consist of two 
deheate membranous bags, or sacs, in which 
are some tiny crystalline bodies analogous to 
the ear-bones or “otoliths” of fishes, and 
evidently performing a similar office. “They 
are always in rapid movement, spinning 
round and round, and darting about the sac 
in which they aie contained, as if endowed 
with life, 

As to the sense of smell, there is no doubt 
that they possess it. For example, the whelks, 
which are simply sea-snails, can smell a 
sunken bait at wonderful distances, and come 
crawling to it from all directions, Then, as 
all entomologists know to their cost, the slugs, 
as well as moths, can smell their “ treacles,” 
and will find them almost as soon as the moths 
do. Yet I believe that anatomists have not 
as yet discovered where the organs of smell 
are placed. We know their position in the 
isects, but, in the molluscs, which rank s0 
much higher in the scale of creation, their 
locality is unknown, 

(To be concluded in next part.) 





IRISH BALLAD. 
COLLEEN OGE ASTORE, 
Atm: “ Callino Casturame.” 











forr —Tt 1s endently to th taor thit Shalmpeare alludes sm the play of J/emry the Fifth, Act iy , Scene 4, where 
Palion roomtng 0° Prsoee sldcy cactus “Quahape Calen otontare ce” Ya he (aha we hed Gallina ease et 
ich bit Deva tired, m the Waoks, into “Call you me? Convtru me” Malone found sming 'hundry new 
Sonets ‘Handofull of Pleasant Dolizos,’ 16 of lover ma pranve of bis lady, 10 *Calen o custure mr,’—siing at 
In Mr Lover's *I yries of i. he notucs the resetablaace at the Bret word to the mame *Caill 
“Tho Woods of Caillino,’ and addy B 
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Sprakiog of hry Hiteumosty beaut! poem, 
‘Shakespoare, pays that Mr Prenegin, Muster of the school 









cities of 
at Lon sa54 the 





od caroot but wenden Dat, wath 
‘of the burden, 





iy uch a ale Gar of my beast for ener CO Now thes 1 oat the mean aoe 
Hive coated illsow sadatovered Ties burdens an gyros th tho Hush ot Peasant Loeuieas and coped by Bale 
an 
WHEN I marched anay to war, So you pined, ond pred away, 
‘How you kissed me o’e: apd o'er, Tui, when in the winter grey, 
‘Weeping, me, ‘Home I hasted, 
Sobbing, blessed me, ‘Wan and wasted, 
Colleen, Colleen oge astore! Colleen, Colleen oge, you lay. 
Iwas wounded, wounded sore, «Tis his lonesome ghost,” you sud, 
‘Dead your father falsely swore ; “Come to eall me to the dead.” 
Set to hany Nay; discover 
‘You to marry ‘Your deat lover 
‘One with miser gold in store, ‘Longing now at last to wed. 
Ah? but when you dieamed me ded, ‘Then your cheek, so pale before, 
Forth you few a wildeved maid ; ‘With the rose of hope once more 
Ever gneving, Family, slovly, 
Ever wean, Busghtly, wholly, 


‘Wallow, willow (or your head. 


“Nay ! he lives,” your mother saitt; 
But you only shook your bvad. 

+ Why decerve me? 

Ah! Believe me, 
‘Mother, mother, be ia dead !” 


ed, Colleen oge antore. 


Till upon the ch pz! floor, 
Side by side we knelt sad sw ore 
‘Duty devest, 
Lose sincerest 
Colleen, Colleen og¢ astore, 
ALFECD PLECLUAT GRALRS. 





SARAH DE BERENGER. 
By JEAN INGELOW 
CHAPTER VI. 


MBs. SNAITH had no soone: got away fiom 
‘ the two ladies, than she began to wonder 
why she had been so much alarmed, She had 
hardly understood at first that Miss de Bercngc 
claimed the children as relanons ‘And why,” 
she thought, “should thn have frightened ie? 
T have no presence of mind at all IT should have 
told her she was mistaken, and there would have 
been an end. Folks cannot take them from me, 
and if I make it seem to everybody that I am 
their nurse, and allow that their father is living, 
It’s natural—I fare to see now-—that people should 
think I must be under his orders.” 

She turned while seated on the sand, fitting on 
little boots Muss de Berenger was behind her. 

“We did not mean to offend you,” she ex- 
clarned, shaking back her curls. ““I am sure, 
use, you are doing your duty by the dar- — “ Ma’am, you mahe it plain that you think 
1g8, but-—’ these children must be related to you." 





21 am not offended with you, ma'am,” an “Of course, I am sure of it.” 
- ged Mrs, Spaith, when she stopped short 
«ybody can see that you are quite the 
laoige’ had no thought of bemg rude” 
an T wish you would be a hittie more 
opens. You say you do not know 
where father 1, but you might at least 
tell me ¥ long it 1s since you heard from 
hin 
‘Mas. sith pondered, then gave the truth. 
“Two yeatnd three months, ma'am. But 
will you sfoWA 2 minute? Run on, my 


pretty ones 

The childreothiy loth, obeyed. Miss 

de Berenger sa'0¥2- 
XX 


“Well, ma’am, then it 1s my duty to tell 
you that they are not, You don't owe them 
any kindness, I do assure you. They are 
not related to you at all” 

“Not that you know of,” sad Mus de 
Berenger, m correction. “But,” she con- 
tinued, “there might be family reasons, you 
oust allow—very important family reasons— 
for not telling you everything about them.” 

She was pertectly polite in her manner, 
but this pertmacity alarmed Mis. Snaith 
again. What should she say next? She had 
not decided, when Miss de Berenger went 
on— 
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“Did he tell you to bring them here? Be- 
cause, if he did, it must have been on purpose 
that T or some of us might find themout, and 
acknowledge them.” 

Here was at least a suggestion which could 
be met and denied. 

“Nobody told me to bring them here, 
ma'am. Ido assure you I did it wholly to 
please myself, and out of my own head.” 

“Well, well, Felix must be told of this,” 
said Must de Berenger, not at all convinced. 
She twisted one of her curls over rather a 
bony finger, “I shall consult Felix, and be 
will soon get to the root of the matter.” 

“I don’t think Felix will,” thought Mrs. 
Snaith, and a furtive smule, in spite of herself, 
gleamed in her eyes. 

“ But, surely,” continued the good lady, 
“you can have no motive for being more 
reticent with me than with the person in 
whose lodgings you are. She knows that you 
brought the children first from London, that 
their father is away, and that they have lost 
thei mother, for she told us so.” 

“Did she, ma'am?” said Mrs, Saaith ; 
and Pondering the matter in her mind, she 
felt sue she had never said they had lost 
their mother, 

“You are intrusted with the entire charge 
of thems" was the next question ; “is it not 


“Yes; they have no one to look after 
ther but me,” 

“They are very like the family, and so my 
friend remarked, when she saw them here 
some time ago.” 

“Do you mean that person who was with 
you just now?” quoth Mrs, Snaith, She was 
still offended with her. 

“She is quite a lady,” exclaimed Miss de 
Berenger instantly, losing sight of the matter 
in hand to defend this person. “It is tue 
that she has married Mr, de Berenger’s fellow- 
curate, which was a most imprudent thing to 
do (and everybody said so), particularly as 
he had been plucked at college till he had 
hardly a feather left on him; but she would 
have him, and they were married, and liad 
twin children with lightning rapidity. She 
is come here with me to get cured, if pox 
sible, of a bad cough that she has had ever 
smce some months before their birth. But, 
indeed, what could she expect, going ont 
as she did when the roads were blocked up 
with snow, and the thermometer yards helow 
wero?” 

canes nay question now cade herself 
audible,, came pounding through 
the shlage t join them, It wea evident to 
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her keen observation that no fresh informa- 
tion had been obtained. 

‘Mrs, Snaith rose, and, preparing to follow 
the children, made 'a bow to Miss de Beren- 
ger, whereupon the mother of twins said 
coldly— 

« Miss de Berenger is very much hurt, avd 
very much surprised too—that I can plainly 
see—by the way in which you have repelled 
her kind advances. The children’s true in 
terests are evidently v. far from your 
thoughts. You can only think of your own.” 

“Good afternoon, adie" said the nurse, 
tossing her head rather banghtily ; amd she 
passed on, half frightened again. There was 
‘a self-satisfied air of authority in the speaker, 
and something threatening in her tone, which, 
under the circumstances, was very ridiculous, 
and yet a certain effect was produced ou hei 
who knew those circumstances best. 

Not even a mother could seriously believe 
that any one wanted to steal her children. 
‘Mrs. Snaith did not reach that point of folly ; 
but she felt uneasy and insecure, as if, having 
ceased to admit her maternity, she had lost 
power over them, ‘ 

Her loxes were already packed, she having, 
always intertded to go away by that evening's 
train; and she was truly glad that the little 
chaise was at the door and the two children 
in it, when Miss de Berenger coming up with 
her friend, she noticed the puzzled look of 
the one and the displeasure of the other, 

She bad bid her Lindlady good-bye, and 
had directed her daiver to the station, when 
the yoice of the late Miss Thimbleby struck 
on her ear. “Why, the woman’s actually 
running away!” 

“ Drive on,” said Mrs. Snaith, 

“Running away, mo’'am |" cried the J, 
lady, looking after the chaise as it bor 
her late lodgers. “Quite the contiary * 
assure you. Mrs. Snaith would have v 
very thankful to stay, if I could have 
her, As it is, I've let her stop on til , 
very hard drove to clean up for my next ‘> 
Nobody ever ‘runs away’ from this pl, 
and ess knows there’s figtle new.) 
healthy and bracing as it is.” a 


Miss de Rerenger hastened to 97 one. 


thing complimentary concerning ¥ . 
andvin ietur, the landlady obli fan 
the address of her late lodger. 

About ten days after this, f 
Snaith, already calmed by a song *hile MO 
ness fom observation, was pk of remreelt 
with the certainty that her little/@5™B ee 
now as well as oth@r chil Pees de 
Berenger took an opportunitj bar open ber 


by 
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mind to her nephew, and Gil tum with 1/mean, and this was munly becruse once 
vague sense of responsibity tonaids these when her httic Dick was a baby, he had 
childen caused his wifc, with profi ¢ expressions of 
Tcl de Berenger was seven and twenty, good will from hum, to bing the child a 
avichelor THe had lately been presented | handsome iittle menno cout 
to ahvig, 4 very small one in point of in | Miss de Berenger, having come to stiy 
com, but having 1 good sed and comfort | with her dear nephew Fes, st. wuting m 
abl. house attached 1o it, a most excellent , his pleasant dimingvom till he should appear 
juilen, two fields, an orchard, and a poultry ‘to breikfast 
yud ‘He had been away fiom home whcn she 
To this place be had thankfilly removed amved, sitting up with 2 sc\ pu] oner 
what httle furmiute he possessed, together whose bedside he had not Icft till Ite in the 
with his books and his two brothers, alo might She had not, therefore, sen him und 
the nurse who hacl brought up the younge: was now occupied in looking wWout her 
of these, and now, witha villige gulto help — Lhere were only st. chats m the room 
hier, did all the work of the parsonage, m- thise were of a vary ight desenption “Tour 
cluding the eae of a cow wd t pig and sixpence crcl, I should thnk de 1 
His encumstances were pecutar Waile flected, ‘ certunly, not mote Then thae 
he 115 yet almost sn infancy, hie fithet» were two luge, solid book case which woe 
ieg incat had been ordered to India, and he so disposed 1s to mike the not of them 
Brel been left behind Several childicn, born sclvey A squire of caipet Was picid in the 
to lus pucnts duting the neat few yeurs, had middle of the 100m, and on ths stood the 
died in ¢ tly cnildbood, and they had rc- table all uncovered putts of die fl of Lorn, 
turned to England far the years leave with stuned brown fhis scunty fimty) in, mate 
‘one only, a Loy just ci,t t yeus younger than the lenge room look latjcr — t loukud, $0 
July ruther empty—fo1 it was rather cmpty 
Ale mother sade great Juncntition over = She walked to one of the yindoys, 22d 
Mic 1s » of her children, fiom the hot chmate ging out, saw wht plowed her better, On 
1 ¢ uiting them She Ieft the second son .he ight, but 1 good wry of, wis t very 
b bind wb) nd icturamy to India with her hush ind thick yew tee hel, with 1 square 
11} ud, ¢ same misfortune overtook hur jhe in fiont of at y wells ita small co.,le 
n—~Tct wnfints dicd, and it was not till stones In this grew to fine wrlaus trees 
Mii her final relun to ler nitive country Nearer to her, and only di ited fiom the 
al wehe youngest of her surviving childicn was | paved yud bya Ime of ut fcr rock work 
ban THe w s now between seven and eight seuccly 2 foot bib, ws a Ings, beautiful 
yeu al—adelicite Ite flow, child tke garden, which, close to the house, was plinted, 
nh yer fully ninciven yous youn,er with rosu-bushes, lie, te] comies, and 
then his el cs brotha, vid, bang aeady j miny lovely old fashioned plants, called by 
oylanci, wholly dependent on the sad! modan gudeners ¢ herbrccous subbish? 
Duo het both fe mamntenrnce and atection Those peimeious wecds, the sculet ti wan 
Miss de Lu 1,c, t won w of ,ood for and the yellow calceolun, hat not found 
we, hul come to stiy with her dewnephew thu wy into it As this garden sloped 
Ta'a, und, ut her own opinion, to help him way fiom the house, lage fiutt tees of bne 
She loved to scheme for olhe: peopl, Lut giowth appeaed among the flower borders, 
out of ha unjle means she aforded them climbing clemths, white o1 puple wisf Hed 
nothing but schem 5 round the trunks of some —Larthei off still 
‘ct she was not accounted mean, for she but not divided by any hedge trom the 
wi pufcetly consutent If people render flowers, excellent crops of vauous 1. ,c1t2!cs 
iclp to those neat to them at interval, which nmght be seen 
aie felt to be remote, a if then frequent pre- A second window in the dining room 
‘cuts we consideted to be madequate, they showed her a mossy old lawn, in which grew 
ue thought ungengjous, but if they never! two mmcnse fir trees, and between them 
sive anything at all, they often escape fiom ' was viable the bioad, low towci of a ullage 
auch in imputation ‘The minds of others chuch 
me at rest conccaning them, the looking out Telrx came down, his young Liothe: Amas 
for needcd assistance not bemg connected followed, a few words of welcome wcie said, 
with them then the bell was 1ung for pityers, and in 
‘The Lite Mrs, de Berenger hid considered came the two servants, the little Lrothe: Dick, 
her husband’s only brother to be extremely and Mass de Derenger s maxd 
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If Felix had not been thinking of his sich 
parshione, he must have noticed the rest- 
Iessness of his aunt As it was, he proceeded, 
after prayers, to help her to he: breakfast, 
with nothing to break the force of hus surprise, 
shen, after ttle Dick had shut the door be 
lund him, she flung back her curls and ey 
claimed, with an an of trumph— 

Yeo! Well, now, Fehx, well, now, Amias, 
what do you think? I've discovered the 
most astonishing family mystery that you 
eve: heud of It’s enough to make your 
hair stind on end * 

They were both wcll used to ther aunt’s 
Sensitional speeches to do her justice, it 
was their habst of insistmg on not being 
astonished at what she had to say, which 
mainly ‘ed to het constantly miking her 
statements more and more startling 

Amias continued to cut the bread quite 
calmly, but Fela paused with his fork in the 
bacon His aunt's bright red cheeks had 
taken a clearer dye than usual, she was evi- 
dently eacited herself, not merely trying to 
excite them 

“T told you,” she exclamed, tossmg bach 
her curls to cool he: face—“1 told you I be- 
heved I was on the track of John’s children 
Poor John! Yes, lve found them, Felix, 
And their nurse, being alarmed at somethmg 
(what, I don't iknow), positively stood me 
out, and declared that they wete no relations 
of ours aed Ittle ora they are the 
image of him, and unless we show a parent's 
heart towards them, Fehx, I really do not 
Snow what 1s to become of them.” 

Felx, unequal to the task of cutting the 
bacon, left the fork sticking gipright in tt 

“ John's children '” he exclaimed. “Why, 
John’s not mairied, at least, I never had a 
hint that he was, much less that he had a 
family? 

“No had J, Fehx, but I always sus 
pected that, when he guarrelled with his 
father and went away, he did marry that 
young person And I have no doubt, what 
ever the nurse may say, that he sent her to 
D—~ on purpose that I might fall in with 
the children Her conduct was most 
liar, she no sooner found out that they wee 
relations of mune, than she rushed off with 
them But she had better mind what she ws 
about. I am going to write to her, for I 
have her address, and I shall tell ber that if 
I go to law with her, it will certamly be 
brought in ‘abduction of an heuess.’” 

“An heuess!” exclaimed Fehx. “She 
cannot be John’s child, then” 

“She 15 a very lovely hitle gurl; and if I 
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make a willin her favom, she will turn out 
to be an heiress. And then, as I said, that 
nurse had better look out, or she will get 
herself transported for carrying her off as she 
has done” 

At this point the two brothers seemed to 
Jose then interest in the matter, and to fin 
ther wonder subside, so that they could 
begin to eat their breakfast. 

She then gave an account of what had 
passed, but at the same time taking so much 
fot granted, and so pecing together whit she 
had been told, what she thought, and what 
the landlady had thought, that 1 elx, mn spite 
of himself, could not help beheving that 
these children must be John de Berenger’s 
daughters 

John de Betenger was the third son of old! 
Sur Samuel de Berenger, who, having manied 
late mw hfe, was the father of a family very 
little older than Felix de Berenger, the son 
of his nephew 

‘The baronet’s eldest son, for whom he had 
never cared much, Ach a Pare tre mvahd, 
spending most of his ume at Algiers o1 in 
Italy. hie was a mained man, but childless 
The second son, Tom, had just }, and 

to yoin bis regiment in India, ‘Lhe 
fhurd, John, who was not without certain en- 
deaing quahties, was no credit to any one 
belonging to him He was reckless of 
opinion, extravagant, and so hopelessly in 
debt, that he would ceitainly have been out- 
lawed, but that there was only one healthy 
Ahfe between him and the baionetcy, and 
his father, moreover, was both rich and old. 
So that st seemed to his creditors wise to 
wait on the chance of his mhenting, at least, 
enough to pay lus debts, provided they did 
not make huis fathe: aware how great these 
were 

“T cannot bear to heat poor John called 
the reprobate of the family,” exciamed Mss 
de Beienger, “and threatened with outlawry, 
dear fellow!” 

It was partly on account of the word 
“outlaw” that Miss de Berenger took a 
romantic mterest im John No halo hangs 
about vulgar debt, but outlawry brings to 
mind the Lincoln green, bows and arrows, 
and a silver horn to blow upon under the 
greenwood tree, 

“Twish you would not tease the o/d man 
abont these children,” said Amas =“ Hasn't 
be enough to think of just now? I'm the 
reprobate of the family. 1 repudiate John, 
he’s an impostor ” 

“Yes, mdeed, Armas,” cried Miss de 
Berenger istantly, remembenng that she 
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onght to bear her testumony against the 
youth’s behaviour. “Yes, very sad. I've 
heard of your conduct. Sir Sam wrote to 
me ma rage. I hear you've tuned teeto- 
taler as well, on purpose to insult him, and 
T'm informed that you said brewing was not 
a proper trade for a gentleman.” 

“1 said drunkenness was the cause of 
almost all the misery in the country. I sad 
there was hardly a judge on the bench who 
ha not declared that it had te do with 
nine tenths of the crime that came before 
him I said——~” 

“Now, look here,” evctaumed Felix, sud 
denly rousing up, “I can stand a good deal, 
but I can’t and won't stand a temperance 
lecture on the top of John’s children! * Then 
thmking, perhaps, thit he bad been a little 
too vehement, he added and half lughed, 
“Tr’s all ght, my boy” 

“The ofd man has a great deal to worry 
lum just now,” said Anas, excusing his 
hrother’s sudden heat to his aunt 

“And after he had been so kind—I menn, 
‘su Sam hid been so kind—and proposed to 
take you into the concern, and in time give 
you an interest mitt Yes, it 1s very sad” 

“Wall, you would not have had me be 
such a sneak, I suppose, a8 not to tell Uncle 
‘Sam what I'd done? Everybody else knew. 
Id been bursting with rage some time to 
thmk how we wore actully the rum of 
people But that was not why J did ut, I 
can tell you, I did st for fun. When that 
temperance fellow came into the village, and 
stood on a kitchen chair ranting, a lot of 
people soon got 1ound him, and some of 
them cheered and some jeered me as I came 
«calmly by and stopped to listen ” 

"Ah" stopped to hsten, Amas That 
shows what comes of tampermg with evil, 
Well?” 

“Well, presently two drunken men came 
1eeling up, and insisted on sbaking hands 
with me And the people hauled out 
another chair from a cottage, and declared 
thet I must mount it and answer him =I 
had not known at first what it was that he 
‘was ranting about, with ‘dear brethren,’ and 
‘dear sisters,’ and ‘ dear fellow-sinners.’ By 
the time I did know they would not let me 
off, they stamped and cheered, and said it 
was election time, and I must and should 
speak up for the old concern” 

“Well, Amnas, well.” 

“Why, the tide turned agamst the tem- 
perance man, they hooted him down. And 
(I was excited at first, you know, rt seemed 
such fun) so I got on the chair and imitated 
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the man, his cockney tatk and cant. I did 
hum capitally , I ranted till they all shnehed 
with laughter. And then I stopped, for I 
Anew I was doing the devil's work, I 
stopped, I tell you, and I told them the 
temperance man was quite nght, and asked 
them if they didn’t know it, and all that, 
and then Fehx coming up, I felt that I was 
stumped, and I jumped down and ran off. 
I could hear every step I took on the grass, 
the pcople were so still, I suppose it was 
with astonishment ” 

“Very sad,” said Miss de Berenger gun. 

Felix smiled. a ie 

“So,” continued the boy, “I thought the 
next day I had better go and tell it all to 
Uncle Sam. The o/d man thought so too, 
so I went and did for myself, for, of course, 
he sent me packing. And hee Iam ’ 

Well,” said Miss de Berenger, with some 
bitterness, and what was meant for irony, 
“then, [hope the o/d man made you wel 
come” 

“ Yes,” said Felix calmly, “1 did * 
yeosuisd dey t beret your head, vant,” 

led the boy “I'm gl rd at 

Miss de Berenger had sense enough to see 
that what she might say on thts subject could 
have no effect She returned to her former 
theme, she cid not see how poor John's 
children were to be educated 

“The proper person to tell this to 19 old. 
Sam himself,” observed Fehx 

“ Oh, I bave written to him, my dear Felix 
I have laid the whole matter before him, 
and——" 

“And what?” 

“And he repudiates them utteily' But 
af he could see them, beautiful little crea 
tures, and such @ respectable nurse, I'm sure 
at would soften his heart " 

“How can John affoid a nurse? Ils 
father allows him very little to live on” 

“Very little I thought it so touching to 
sec them handsomely diessed when John 
must be almost in want 1t shows his heat 
isin the nght place And then, no doubt, 
he had them thrown im our way, hoping we 
should take them up.” 

“Tf that 1s the case, why, in the mune 
of common sense, did their nurse carry them 
off?” 

“Why, my dear, she might not hoow his 
motive, or she was afraid, perhaps, that my 
penetration, or some uneapected question of 
mine, might lead her to betray what she is 
probably aware must not be told—that 1s, 
where John’s abode 1s” 

“Tt sounds queer,” said Fehx 
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Mas de Berenger took no notece of ths 
remath, but dashed into what seemed a pei- 
fectly ditfrent subject. 

“And what about poor httle Dich? He 
has had no lessons at all since you came 
here Yes, he ought to have a governess, 
for he 1s far too delicate to go to school” 

* Aunt, you know very well that I cannot 
afford 2 governess just yet.” 

“But, Felix, I have matmed a scheme 
Ves, I have thought it out I wish I was 
more thankful for this talent committed to 
me of plannmg for others. You know dear 
Cecil's sister, Ann Thimbleby, of course?” 

“Of course,” said Febx, without any cn- 
thustasm 

“Dear Ceciha would like so much to 
have her neat athand. But then, you know, 
Ann has to educate her httle sister, and she 
find- 1 eateemely dificult to meet with any 
one who will take a governess and a ten- 
vears’ old sister with her” 

“1 should think s0 1” 

“is Anu ‘Thimbleby ashs forty pounds a year 

Oh 

“Telix, do hsten.” 

“ Ann Thimbleby asks forty pounds a year 
salary, you said” 

“Yes, Felix, but she and the child are 
vegetarians Just think of your garden It 
would cost you a mere nothing to feed them, 
with ihe eggs, too, that you have from the 
poultry yad, and the mulk from your cow 

fou would still (when your family was sup- 

hed) have fruit and vegetables to exchange 
for groceries, as I explaincd to you was 
comu ily done If you would give her 
little sister board and lodgmng, and let Ann 
teach her with Dick, Arp would take ten 
pou. ls a year and be dhankful I know 
she would, for she has twenty pounds 4 year 
of her own” 

“Ycoulu not afford even that I should 
still be out of pocket.” 

*¥.s, you would— perbaps almost as 
much as tnenty pounds a year. Yes. But, 
the , there are these hitle De Berengers I 
have sscertamed that their nurse pays a 
ce.tain Miss Price twenty pounds for teach 
ing them, Now, Felix, if that woman would 
come and live an the village, you could agree 
with Ann to teach the four children to- 
gethc:, and you, recerving the twenty pounds, 
would get Dick educated for nothmg You 
would Leep a kind of co-operative store for 
the benefit of all pares, the goods being 
children.” 

Tel was struck with surprise, 
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“You actually propose to me to encumber 
myself with a governess, 2 gul, and two 
cialis in order to get hittle Dick taught his 


“Well, Felx, can you think of a better 
plan? It would be bunging these darlings 
close to ther own family, and getting Dick 
looked after and taught for nothing Ido 
not mean to say that Mary Thimbleby 1 
@ mee child—far be it from me to deceive 
you She 15 a stupid, uncomfortable gurl, 
and how ther mother, who was the swectest 
woman—so managing, 100 -—contuved to 
have such an uncomfortable chill, I cannot 
thnk. It is something quite new in that 
family to produce a vatiety of the soit But 
these subyects,” contmued Mass de Berengcr, 
pushing back het loose caris, and putimg on 
an ar of wisdom and cogitation—“ these 
subjects are as intncate as all others on the 
ongin of species ” 

A gleam of joy 
of Fehx, but he 
aunt conunued, 

“And as for Cecilia's marrying Cailos 
Tanner, of course that was very imprudent, 
‘but I cannot help taking an interest im him, 
consideiing, my dears, that I ought to have 
been his mother, and that, but for the fickle 
ness of mankind, I should have been.” 

‘This wis an old story. 

“Never mind, Aunt Srrah,” said Amis 
“Fis father’s wife lost all hei fortune alter 
he manied her, and everybody sad thit 
served him night” 

“ And she had been a widow twice before 
he took hei,” observed Felix. 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Sarah, much consoled , 
“and she was mained m a biown gown— 
actually, my deats, in a brown gown, If he 
had manid me, Y should have had a white 
one™ 


shot acioss the dak face 
remained silent, and luis 


“Well, then, I hope the wedding cake, 
instead of white, was done with brown 
sugar,” continued Fela 

“ For consistency’s sake at should have 
been,” answered Saiah, “Dut, my duars, wo 
cannot expect consistency am this world! 
¥est” 


CHAPTER VID 


Tais plan of Muss de Berenger's spoeared 
to her nephen so preposteious, that he gave 
at no better reception than a somewhat 
ironical smile, then he finished bis breakfast, 
and what more his aunt had to say he heard 
without receiving the scnse, Yet, in leas 
than one month, he was glad to carry out the 

\ whole scheme, almost to the letter. 
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In about a week he found that he was 
living precisely up to his income, and had 
nothing to spare for such contingencies as 
illness, nor anything to spend on Dick's 
education. At the same time, Miss de 
Terenger having said vaguely that no doubt 
lide Dick would soon have a governess, a 
widow lady, a friend of hers, who lived half 
a mile off, came and proposed advantageous 
terms, if her son might come as a day pupil, 
and take his lessons with Dick, Her boy, 
she said, was loncly; he was delicate; he 
‘was her only child, Might he ride over on 
his pony? She was sure they should agree 
about terms. 

On this hint Miss de Bereager 
again, and got leave from Felix to write to 
Mrs. Snaith; which she did, Fs ing to 
the poor woman to come and live in a little 
cottage then vacant, and pay twenty pounds 
a year for the education of the two children. 

‘Mrs. Snaith did not often laugh, bat she 
laughed heartily when she got that letter; 
felt as if she had been politely invited to 
step into the lion's den, and put it aside, 
taking nearly a fortnight for considering the 
precise terms in which she could decline it. 

But lo, at the end of that term scarlet 
fever broke out in the farmhouse where Miss 
Price the governesy lived, and she felt at 
once a longing desire to get away from the 
place. She only took her little cottage by 
the weck ; she could hire a cart to carry away 
her furniture to the station. She had spent 
a good deal of money on her late trip to 
the shore, and could not possibly afford an- 
other. How cheap this plan was—how easy! 
And, after all, no one but herself had aay 
power over the children; no one could pos- 
sibly prevent her taxing them away again 
from these De Berengers whenever she 
chose. 

She drew out the letter again, There was 
no time to be lost; one more day brought 
her news of another case of fever, and with- 
out loss of an hour she wrote a respectful 
letter to Miss de Berenger, setting forth 
that she would appear with the children the 
very next evening, and what little furniture 
she had should come with them. 

Miss de Berenger had seldom been hap- 
pier. She rushed to accept the widow's pro- 
position, then she flew to arrange matters with 
Miss Thimbleby, Which she did in such a 
satisfactory fashion, that this young lady was 
to receive a small salary for her services, 
together with vegetarian board, lodging, and 
leave to educate the little sister; Felix, on 
his part, taking the remainder of what Mrs. 
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Snaith and the widow lady were to pay, s0 as 

to reimburse himself for his outlay, and pay 

also for the stnall quantity of cheap furniture 

that had to be bought, his main advantage 
that he was to get his little brother 
and lookéd after for nothing. 

Tt was an anxious and trying day for Mrs. 
Snaith that took her, her children, and her 
goods, to the new home. Several times 
during the course of it imagination trans- 
ported her among the people she was going 
to. How would they receive her? What 
questions would they ask? She thought of 
them as excited also, as busy about her 
affairs, for Miss de Berenger had assured her 
that the little cottage should be swept down 
for her, and that she should find a comfort- 
able supper ready there for herself and her 
little es 


‘There was a certain amount of bustle, and 
some excitement also, that day at the parson- 
age; not in the minds of Felix or his bro- 
ther, for they were gone out for the day; 
and not conceming Mrs. Snaith. If she 
could have known what it was that effaced 
her from their thoughts, it would have helped 
her, as such things always ie realise how 
‘small the place was that she filled in creation, 

It is d sometimes, when one had 
thought that one’s self and one’s affairs were 
fillmg the minds of others, to find that one 
has been utterly forgotten; but it is posi- 
tively humbling to discover, as is somelimcs 
our what a small, what an utterly worth. 
less thing it was that blotted us out. 

However, in this case, it cannot be said to 
have been a small thing—quite the contrary, 
it was a very large thing ; there was the odd- 
ness of the matter. And how so large a 
thing could possibly be lost, missing, or mis- 
laid, in such 2 scantily furnished house, was 
the whole mystery. ‘The thing, in short, for 
sake of which Mrs. Snaith passed out of 
mind, was a clothes-basket. 

Jolliffe, the servant, had looked all over for 
it, and was out of breath. A girl who had 
been blamed, and had wept in consequence, 
was now helping the others to express the 
common astonishment, and counting off on 
her fingers, as Jolliffe enumerated them, all 
the places, likely and unlikely, that had been 
looked into in vain. 

A large bundle of clothes, ready tied up to 
‘be put into this basket, was lying in the 
mean time on the clean kitchen floor, and 
the washerwoman sat in judgment upon it, 
deciding that it was too heavy to be carried 
as it was, even with the 


help of her litle 
boy, who, with his legs hanging down, sat 
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regarding 1 with a sheepish and shamefaced 
at, a8 one so used to be accused, when any 
sort of mischief had been perpetrated, that 
he was eapecting every moment to hear the 
loss of the basket confidently laid at his 
door 

Just then a youth, who had been hired to 
weed, came clattering across the paved yard 
im his hobnailed boots 

“I forgot the loft,” said Jolliffe, and she 
put her head out at the casement window. 
* Andiew, you go and look im the loft over 
the stable sf the big clothes basket is there” 

“1 know it can’t be there, mem,” answered 
the boy. 

“T didn't ask iy what you knew,” said 
‘Mrs Jolliffe with the chgmity of full conviction 
“If it's not ina likely place, 1t stands to 
reason that it must be in an unlikely, You 
go and do as I bid vou." 

“Yes, mem,” satd the boy, and he burst 


into a chuckling Iavgh, and instantly was 
Brave again 

“That boy Andrcw 1s the awkwardest in 
the pansh,” contmued Mrs Jolliffe, “but 
when I say the basket couldnt have gone 
without hands, I don’t mean but what his 
hands are clean, m a manner of speaking * 

“It am’t there,” said Andrew, retaining, 
and chuckling again Whereupon he was 
reproved by all parties for things in general, 
including his having been frequently seen to 
laugh even at bis work, as if not was. 
of any account, which, they observed, had 
very probably emboldened some tramp to 
carry off the musswmg article He was then 
made to fetch the hghtest wheelbarrow from 
the potato garden, and m that the clothes for 
the wash were solemnly wheeled away. 

‘The soft shadows of evening were coming 
‘on, and everything about the parsonage was 
very still, when Mus de Berenger came 
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busthng up to the kitchen door, calling for 
Dick, 

“T camot find him anywhere, Jolliffe. I 
want him to come this minute and see his 
Aittle cousins. They have just armved at the 
cottage with ther nurse, and I told them 
they should see him.” 

Jolliffe had becn leaning out at the dairy 
window, talking to a maket gardener who 
also kept a shop in the neighbounng town, 
m which he sold both fruit and grocery, 
and with whom Felix, under Miss de Be- 
renger's advice, had made an agreement to 
eachange some of his superfluous fruit for 
tea and other groceries She now started 
forth, suddenly remembenng that she had not 
seen Dick for a long time, the gardener 
following 

“Wherever can the dear child be!” she 
caclaimed, “I should havc looked after hun 
before, 1f I hidn’t had those lettres on my 
mind They've all come to their hearts at 
once, the dairy floor 1s all over green thi 
that mrster cut for fear the heads 
sprexd’ 

“That comes of the vegetable ladies,” 
observed the gardener. “I’m sure I don’t 
studge anything its growth—not but what 
Ishall lose by all those apncots being npe 
together " 

“Wherever can the dear child be?" 1¢- 
peated Jolliffe. “Master Dich!" she 
shouted, * where are you? Come, 1t’s supper 
ume, and your aunt wants you, lovey.” 

A childish whoop answered, and was 
echoed from the old church tower, which 
was close to the garden, 

“T can’t tell where he 1s,” she observed , 
“ the sound seemed to come from all ound ” 
‘Then she turned to the east, and exclaimed, 
‘Why, goodness '—why, good gracious me, 
af ever 1 saw anythmg so strange in my hie, 
Mr. Bolton! There's ever so many stars 
shioing in the chestnut tree,” 

Mr. Bolton looked. There stood the great 
hoise-chestnut tree, m all the splendour of 
ils nich, deep foliage, and theie certainly was 
a hight shining between the leaves. Not the 
moon, for she hung a yellow crescent, that 
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approached, did not care to speak, Then 
the woman hung back, the light looked so 
strange, and the man went under, looked 
up, and came back with a smile. 

“Til give you two guesses regarding what + 
up 10 that tree !” he exclaimed. 

“Can't I see that it’s a hght?" cried Mis 
Jolliffe with much impatience. “I don't see, 
though you have bought the fruit off the very 
walls, that I've any call to pick out answers 
for your riddles in master’s own garden, at 
this time o’ mght,” 

“ Of course it’s a hight,” rephed Mr Bolton, 
“ but what's the ight 27? Well, uf you don't 
like to come any nigher, mm regard ot ats 
being so close to the old churchyard, Il tell 
you. It’s in the old clothes-basket.” 

Jolbffe’s surprise made her good-tempered. 
Again she came under the tree, and looked 
up. “This must be one of the dear child’s 
antics,” she observed , “but however in the 
world did he get it up there? Must be 
fifteen feet high, What a homd dangerous 
tnck 1” 

“IT don't sce that,” answered Mr Bolton 
“He can chmb like acat, What hes done 
isthis he’s drawn it up, do you see, by that 
tong dangle of clothes line to the fork where 
those three branches spread out, and there, 
as he stood above, he’s managed to land it 
pretty steady, and he's tied at with the rope 
1m and out among the boughs, and then he's 
fetched the stable lantern, 

“And that boy Andrew helped him, Vl 
le bound!” caclaimed Mrs. Jolhfie, “I 
shouldn't wonder if he’s init now = Master 
Dicky, dear, you'll speak to your own Jolly, 
won't you?” 

‘A good deal of creaking was now heard in 
the wicker-work of the basket, but there was 
no answer 

“Oh, well, Mr Bolton,” remarked Mis 
Jolliffe in a Ingh-rased vorce, “it’s a clear 
case that he aim’t here, I'd better go in and 
tell his brother that he's dost.” 

A good deal more creaking, and somethin 
he a chuckle, was now heard m the bashct, 
and presently over the edge peered the face 
of a great owl,  favounte compimion ot the 

's. 


yielded no hight at all, not Venus, forshe, of child’ 


all stars, was the only one out; but a warm 
orange, steady light that illummated the 
whole centre of the tree, and shone through 
the Jeaves us well as between them, 

The soft veil of the gloammng came on, 
and made this ght every moment bnghter , 
while such a silence seemed to gather and 
rise from under the trees, that Jolliffe and 
her companion, as they slowly and cautiously 


Tt was dusk now under the tree, and the 
ereature’s eyes glared m the hght of the 
lantern, Mrs Jolliffe, bemg startled, called 
lum a beast, but he looked far more like 
the graven image of a cherub on a tomb, for 
nothing of him could be seen but his wide 
spread wings and tus face, while he looked 
down and appeared to think the vist of these 
two persons introsive and unseasonabie, 
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“Well, old gogsle-eyes,” auoth Mi Bol 
ton, “50 you're there too, are you? If you 
know where your master 1s, which appears 
hhely—for you're as carmaang 8 many Chns- 
tians, and full as ugly—youd better tell nm 
that, as sure as fate, we're gomg to fetch Ins 
Inothet out if he doesn’t come down.” 

“Ay, that we are,” added Mis Jolhife. 
“Why, ll be dark presently, and how 1 he 
10 get down in the darh?” 

The round, rosy face of little Dick was 
now reaicd up beside the face of the owl 
He looked lke a cherub too, but with a 
difference 

Mr. Bolton shook his head, and said rather 
piuffly, “ Now, what are we to think of this 
here behaviour? What with gettmg your 
self lifted off your legs a-ringmg the church 
hills, and what with sethng yourself fast in 
the chimney, chmbing after jackdaws’ nests, 
and what with saikng m the wash tub, and 
what with getting yourself mised up with the 
weights of the parish cloch, you're a handful 
to your family, I do declare, and a caution to 
putics about to marry.” 

Instead of looking at all pemitent, the httle 
mechin only sud, “But you won't si, Jolly, 
dear—you won't really tell?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Jolliffe stolidly, “I 
shall tell, so now you know And how any- 
body that’s only to eat Icttices and green 
meat generally is ever to conquer you’ Of 
course I shall tell” 

“Well, thea, just throw up the cord,” 
said the httle fellow, “and T’ll be down in a 
minute ” 

“T shouldn't wonder if that boy Andrew 
has been helping you,” observed Mrs Jolliffe. 
* If he has it may be as much as his place 1s 
worth” 

It was never worth more than ninepence 
aday, but the discussion was just then cut 
short by the sound of voices. Felix and his 
brother came down the grass walk 

“What's all this?” sad Felx, but before 
‘Mrs. Jolliffe and Mr, Bolton had explained, 
ne had taken in the whole matter, and, what 
was more, he evidently thought nothing 
of it, 

Annas brought a fruit ladder, Felix called 
the httle fellow down from his wicker nest, 
and when he was upon it and conveniently 
Bear, gave him @ not unfnendly slap on his 
chubby person, “ You had better Jook out, 
you ttle monkey,” he 1emarked m a casual 
and general sort of way Little Dick saidhe 
would, and Felix, mounting the ladder, looked 
into the basket, saw the owl and the lantern, 
and a quantity of mown grass; also two 
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books of fany tales which Dick had been 
reading He brought these last down and 
it out the light. “The basket 15 a good- 
nothing old thing,” he observed to Jolliffe 
as he descended , “the child may as wll be 
allowed to heep it” 

Mrs Jollufe almost held up her hands 
“Is that the way to bring up a child?” was 
her mental answer “‘ Well, after this wech 
we shall wash at home, so it does not so 
much signify” 

Fehx was not half so fond of his httle 
brother as a parent would have been, but he 
was, on the whole, nearly as mdulgent, Dich, 
while he slowly retreated, heard permission 
given for him to keep the clothes basket, but 
aready instmct assed him that he would 
do well to retire from observation. He had 
other pieces of mischief on his mind beside 
the building of that child nest in the thee, so 
he evaded his aunt when he heard her call 
ing him, and creeping up to his httle room, 
tumbled into bed and went to sleep as fast as 


possible 

He slept sweetly. So did not Mis Snath, 
though she was much fatigued, a foreboding 
thought of mpending questions haunted her 
And as, between ten and eleven o'clock the 
next morning, she came forth from hei tiny 

to bring her hittle gurls to the vicur- 
age, her senses scemed to be sharpened both 
by the new scene and the Iciswe given her 
for remarking 11 

Muss de Bureager had asked her to bung 
the childien. As well then, she thought, as 
at some futuie time. The little creatures, 
caquisitely neat and clean, with sunny lochs 
flowing under thew limp white hats, walked 
on before her, while she, very plunly clad, 
came after, all in sober brown. She cntued 
the parsonage gate, and there stood the vicat 
im his white gown, he had just been many- 
img a austic couple at the church, and was 
Jesurcly divesting Inmself of this long white 

it, which was so clean that, belwecn 
the two great dark fir trecs on the lawn, it 
seemed almost to shine. 

‘Felix came up when he saw the childien, 
met them just as they reached the front door, 
and gave a hand to each ; then addressed the 
nurse pleasantly. But, badly noticing her 
answer, he seated himself on the outside of 
the dining room widow and cast attentive 
glances at lis two httle guests, who, un- 
abashed and calm, looked at him with wide- 
9} eyes of the sweetest blue , and 
found 28 Interesting to notice how the Se 
wes folding up that long white gown, ant 
how a tame jackdaw had’ come hoppmg up 
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to Fel, and was petching herself on his boy ma jaaafore was comng up, a dimples 
Ance  Sometnmes the chikdien answered creature as brown isa berry—baur, and eyes, 


when Fehy spoke, sometimes the nurse, but and face—excepting where the cleat cnmson 


an inward trembling shook her. She had 
thought the shy analeties of those few mo 


ments would soon be over, but no—far| 


otherwise. She looked eamestly at the 
clergyman, at thy Mr. Felix de Berenger, 
and she saw in 
hus face no te 
cognition, but a 
growing convic 
uon made het 
more aware that 
she did not see 
Tum for the fist 
time A darh, 
thin man of 
middle height, + 
plewant face-~ 
though 1athur 
an anaious one 
thin features 
And the hau? 
Wall, what of 
the hair? kebn 
took off his hat 
presently — for 
the morning 
wis warm ; then, 
nising, he turned the other side of hus herd 
towards her, as he called up at an open 
window, “Dich, Dick! Come down, you 
ithe monkey. Come, I want you” Yes, 
there at was, visible enough—onc loch, narrow 
ind perfectly white, among the otherwise 
umber waves of thick, dark hair 

‘The ouie felt for the moment as if her 
heart stood still, and all was up with her 
The curate’ It was the curate who had 
been kind to her m her worst adversity, who 
had given het a shilling in the hop garden. 

Tie showed no signs of recognition How, 
indeed, should he know her agam, or she fail 
to know him agam? He was not altcied in 
the least, and had, as she instantly 1¢mem- 
beied, seen many and many a poor creature 
since such as she had been But shi—her 
Lan, gaunt figure was changed by several 
ycars of peace, comfort, and good living 
She was inchned, for her age, to be rather 
stout now. She was neatly and becom- 
ingly dressed, for m place of that flmsy, 
faded clothmg, she wore plain, dak colours, 
and her shining har was disposed m two 
close binds down her face 

She looked well into his eyes, umpelled by 
her very fear to seek the worst at once He 
did not hnow her, And now a lovely httle 








of the cheek showed througit.a little. 

He was inchned to be very shamefaced. 
Amabel was not. She came up tg him and 
gave lum the usual greeting of infancs, a 
Riss 


‘Then Deha sipped off Ma. de Beren- 
ect’s knee, and, 
vafter inspecting 
t, Dich for an m- 
\ stant, she also 
sJossed him, and 
ghen the ‘chil 
agen smiled at 
on¢ another all 
over ther httle 
facesy, and, 
taking hands, 
walked 4 oft 
aniong thr- trees 
chatteiun; 
met hitdle 
Dik! he Was 
supremely hap 
py that moif- 
mg The joy a? 
then presence’ 
‘was as if two ht 
tle child angels 
had come to playwith him = He made them 
welcome to all his best things, he also took 
them up the fiuitladder to his nest For 
more than four y eats after this, those beautiful 
nesthngs spunt their happiest hours m it 
But on this fast clhmb mto it they were 
aided by Andrew, who had orginally helped 
Pick to tie the bishet safely, and was now 
very impressive with all the children “They 
were on no account to go up, nor down 
neithei, without his hulp, they were to pro- 
mise solemnly that they never would—to 
promise as swreas death” So they did, know- 
mg and cating abont death nothing at all 
But they knew they were happy—Dich cspe- 
crally—and he fell easily and at once under 
the influence of their sca, and never so long 
as he lived escaped from it any more 
‘The leaves were very thick underneath 
them, so that they could not be seen from 
below But they could see the great sniog 
face of the chuich cloch, the rooks Icading 
off their second brood, the white road wind- 
ing on through the heathery common, and 
far beyond a hittle hi! m old Si Sam’s pak, 
on the slope of which does and fawns wete 
Tymg half hidden by the brachen 
In the mean tune Mrs, Snaith, httle aware 
what they were about, had been mtroduced 
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by Jolliffe to the clean kitchen and there, 
after a good deal of polite haggimg, as, 
“Well, ma'am, I'm sure it’s a shame,’ and 
* Well, ma’am, I couldn't bear myself sitting 
with my hands betore me,” had been accom 
imodated ath an apron, and allowed to make 
herself usuisl by stringing and shemg beans 
The party had been invited to an early 
dinner at the parsonage, and there were 
sabbits and parsley s1uce to preprre, and there 
were late red currants to strip from the stalks 
for a frut puddng Aided by the curcum- 
tance that they had somethmg to do, the 
Indies soon became friendly, and talked of 
such subjects as reilly mterested them 

“Well, it 2s a very small cottage, ma‘am, 
there you're tight ” 

“And in lodgings you're seved a vast of 
touble, so that af it wasn’t for the dnp 
ping—>." 

“Ah, indeed , you may well mention that, 
mv'im, Why, not one m ten of those land 
lwhes fs to be depended on” 

Mry Snaith assented 

“ nd to sit in your parlour,” she con 
tinyéd, “and hnow as well as can be that 
thfy're making the own crusts with your 

fupping, and thit you maynt go down to 
sve it, 18 enough to spoil the best of tempers 
and the least particular ’ 

They were rather a large party at dioner, 
for the new goveiness and her young sister 
had anuved, and Felix, as he sat at the head 
of the table, had only just marshalled them, 
sud grace, and begun to wonder how the one 
young servant of the establishment would 
‘wait upon them all, when Mrs Snaith ap 
peared, carrying in the first dish, which she 
Sct before him and uncovered, as if she nas 
performing some ordinary and looked for 
duty 

* Mrs, Snaith |” he exclaimed, 

“T should wish it, uf you plevse, sir, when 
ever my young ladies ‘1s here,” she repl 
calmly. 

A very convenient wish, and she began to 
cury it out with a quiet and homely dignity 
th t he much admured, every now and then 
ling the gentlest motherly admonition to 
the children, meluding little Dick Febx 
had @ certain fear of a lady , womanhood was 
sufficiently alarmog to him without fine 
Clothes, accomplishments, and a polished and 
self possessed manner, He found himself 
most attracted by a good woman who was 
without these extraneous advantages, ths 
homely dignity and unruffied humility pleased 
him, and commanded bus respect. He let. 
Mrs. Snaith alone, and under her auspices © 
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the dinner went on pleasantly to its con- 
clusion. 

Little Amabel and her sister won gieat 
a] by theie sweet looks and preity 
behaviour at that dinner They had betn 
well taught, and could conduct theinselves 
perfectly well at table 

Fehx regarded them with tttention , they 
were graceful, they were fur, but he saw no 
special hkeness to old Sir Sama’s fumily 

‘The children had m fact been helped, by 
ther mother’s intense sympathy, to the in 
hentance of a certam pensive wistfulness that 
wis in thetr father's soul and countenance, 
the reflection of it was in their faces—only in 
thar faces—and even there 1t appeared more 
as the expression of a sentiment than of a 
passion, that abiding prssion of regret for 
lus lameness that the bad, beanful youth 
was always brooding over. When their 
lovely hittle faces were at rest, and no smiles 
uppled over them, ther mother could often 
see that looh, a witness to their father’s 
sorrow and thei mothcrs pity, it give a 
stange, and to her a very touching, interest 
toboth tie cluldren ‘There was an unusual 
contrast between the still deeps m their 
lucid, eer blue eyes, and the rosy hps, 20 
dimpled and wrggish, so ready to soften and 
smile, and show a mouthful of pearls 

“ Well, Felix, well, Amuas,’ said Miss de 
Berenger, when this dinner was over, and 
she was left alone with her two nephews, 
“T suppose you wall both admit that I have 
brought a treasure into the family Yes! 
Tiow well that woman wats! What a sight 
the great heaps of potatoes must have been 
for her, and the cabbages and the buttered 
beans that Ann and Mary consumed! I call 
to mmnd now your dear father asking me if I 
iemembeted a dinner we were at once, at 
thar mother’s ‘ Remember at!’ Lexclumed 
* Ay, thou poor ghost of a meal, while me 


ed mory holds her place in an empty stomach’ 


I was inspired to say st, just as Shakespeare 
was at first, though in general I am not at all 
poetical. And then the tipsy cake she gave 
us m the cvenmg! It was a tiemendous 
falsehood to call it by such aname J puy, 
indeed! How was a whole cake to get tipsy 
ou one glass of South African wine? You 
need not look so we, Amias, a degiading 
thing, I suppose you'll say, to make fun of 
even a dumb cake, when its drunk,” pro- 
ceeded Miss de Berenger, after a pause. 
“ Asaf there could be real fun mm the inebria 
tion of anything whateva. Yes! Why, how 
very ndiculous you two are! I never saw 
such mmble fellows in my hfe. And youa 
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clergyman, too, Felix! What can you be 
laughing at now?” 

While this conversation took place m the 
garden, and while the children played toge- 
ther, and the vegetarians, walking between 
thich hedges of peas and beans, and ndges 
of new potatoes, felt that they had come into 
a land of fatness and plenty, Mrs. Snatth, 
helping to wash the glass in the neat kitchen, 
was made welcome toa deal of nforma- 
tton that no amount of questioning would 
hive procured for those in a different station 
of lite to her mformers 

These were Mr. Bolton, who had just 
stepped up to gather some eaily summer 
yennetings, but out of delicacy forbore to 
take them under the eyes of Fehx, and so 
waited tl he should come in, and Mrs. 
Jolhffe, who in dismissing the washerwoman, 
after counting out the clean clothes she had 
‘brought home, took occasion, with patronis- 
ing suavity, to recommend her to the new- 
comer as a very honest woman, and a good 
hand at getting up children’s clothes, 

Mrs Snaith sud she would employ her, 
and the grateful and respectful thinks that 
she and Jolliffe both received opened the 
heart of the latter still further, so that as 
the httle woman retreated across the yaid 
her praises followed her 

“An honest httle woman, and mdustrious 
too, Mrs, Snaith, and has lately got the 
launchy work of the clerks at the brewery 
Sull, as she said to me, ‘Mrs. Jollifte,’ said 
she, ‘there's no sweet without its bitter, 
and most of those gentlemen air such extra 
large sizes, that I feel 1t hard I should hey 

‘to do justice to their shirts, at twopence- 
halfpenny apiece, when I should hev had the 
same money if they’d been smaller.’” 

“ Her present husband 1s not to complain 
of foi sive,” observed Mr. Bolton. 

“No, but that was a convenrency,” quoth 
Mrs, Jolliffe, “and, for aught I know, the 
convemency helped to decide her, as such 
things very frequently do, and no harm 
neithe:” 

Mts Jolliffe spoke with such a meaning 
smile, that Mrs, Snaith testified some curi- 
osity, whereupon she continued — 

“For, as I said, prudent httle woman 
she was Her first husband’s Sunday coat 
‘was laid by as good as new; 20 she took and 
cut 1t smaller for her second to be marned 
in, and very respectable he looked m it, and 
it saved money. And why not, Mr. Bolton?” 
she inquired, with a certam sharpness of re- 
‘proof in her voice, 

“Why not, indeed !” answered Mr Bolton, 
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hastening to agree, though at first his face 
had assumed a shghtly sarcastic expression 
Then, on reflection, he veered round to his 
first thought. “ But it don’t seem a feehng 
thing to do, neither.” 

“Feelmg !" quoth Mrs Jolliffe, m the tone 
of one who makes a telling retort. “You 
and I can’t talk together about feelmgs, and 
hope to agree at all. Some folks have most 
feeling for that that can hold up ats head and 
stop at home, which 1s my case. I don’t 
pretend to understand them whose feeling 15 
for that that must run away” 

Here both Mrs Jolliffe and Mr. Bolton 
laughed, and Mrs Snaith was appealed to 
an words that confused and startled her, for 
they seemed to hint at her wretched hus 
band’s condition, as uf the speaker knew alt 
abont it 7 

“When the law has got hold of a man, 
that man is not, therefore, to be cned down 
by me, and never shall be No, nor by 
you neither, ma'am, as your actions make 
evident” 

Mars Spath flushed and trembled, but said 
nothing, and with what rehef, and what grati- 
tude for it, she heard the rest of the con- 

| versation, neither of those who marked her 
nising colour could have the least :dea, 

“Now, my fechngs go across the water. 
‘What's old Sam to me?’ 
icp you peat talk of him 80 die 

ful, almost at his own gates ! 

“Why not?” repled Mr Bolton “Do 
I owe him for a single drop of his beer, 
either given me 01 sold to me?” é 

“ Right well you Lnow that he'd have lost 
his seat if he'd given any away at the last 
ection " 


a 
“ Right well I do know st. For all that, 
old Sam, as 1 was saying, never gives a ples- 
sant word to his neighbours. And never 
was a freer, fnendier man than Mr. John, 
and free and friendly 1» he treated now by 
me and by others. Does he find any dift 
culty m getting intelligence of all he wants 
to know? I should say not. Why, Mrs. 
Snaith, Mr. John has more than one cotre 
it here, that knows as much about 
tum as maybe I do, and maybe as you 
do.” 

“Mr John?” exclaimed Mrs. Snaith, now 
breathing freely. “Oh, Mr John de Beren 
ger it were that you spoke of ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Bolton, looking at 
her wath’ some admiration for what he con 
sidered an eacellently feigned surpuse. 
“Mr. John de Berenger, of course. Who 
else?” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Oro Sir Sam, a8 people called him, other- 
wise Sir Samuel Simcox de Berenger, was in 
some respects a particularly agreeable man. 


He had some undesirable qualities, but from ! 1; 
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family ; but when he found that he was left 
master of the situation without 2 suit, and 
also without a reconciliation, he felt it. To 
win in open fight is never so necessary to 
the comfort and pride of the winner, if he is 
ight, as if he is wrong, 


the first he had been so strangely dealt with | “While Sir Samuel was considering that, 


by circumstances, by nature, and by Provi- 
dence, so drawn on through the natural 
openings made by other men's mistakes, that 
if he had been any better, he would have 
Deen a hero; and that he certainly was not. 

Most people thought he was a great deal 
richer than he ought to have been, and yet 
he had never taken a shilling but what the 
laws of his country accorded to him. 


these nephews could make good no 
claim at law, yet they ought to have some 
thing, one of them chancel to die without 
a will, and he chose to consider himself the 
young man’s heirat-law. That is to say, 
he reflected that the dead nephew, having 
been the elder of the two, ought to have 
had, if he had lived, a double share; he 
would certainly have given him a double 


His own father, having two sons, had share. So he divided off that portion of 
taken him, the elder, into partnership, and | his possessions as having been destined fur 
given him a share in his great brewery busi- { his nephew, and he always called it, “What 
ness, The younger had gone into the army, I came in for, in consequence of poor Tom's 
obtaining the father’s consent, though it was premature death.” Thus that claim scttled 


very reluctantly given. 

‘This second son had married very young, 
and left three children, one of whom was 
the father of Felix, and another his aunt, 
Sarah de Derenger, To her the old grand- 
father had given a handsome fortune during 
his lifetime-—had, in short, settled upon her 
& small estate, which had come into the 
family by the female side, so that she was 
much better off than her two brothers; for 
when, after his younger son’s death, the old 
man also died, it was found that, owing to 
some fatal informality in the will, the repre- 
sentatives of the younger branch could not 
possess themselves of that interest in his 
business and his property which he had 
always expressed himself as intending to 
Jeave them. 

Sir Samuel, without a lawsuit, was evi- 
dently master of all. He took immense 
pains to get the best legal opinions, and 
confidently expected that his two nephews 
would try the case. Being a pugnacious 
man, he looked forward to a fair fight, not 
without a cerlain amount of pleasure and 
excitement, 

Perhaps the two nephews took counsel's 
opinion also; but however that might be, 
they never gave him a chance of fighting. 
Tastead of going to law, they took them- 
selves off, left him to swallow up all, and 
inaintained themselves independently of him 
aad his business. 

‘There is litte doubt that he would have 


been, to a great extent, the conqueror, if| 
In such a case he; once removed—an old story, 


there had been a suit. 
would have held his head high, and also 
have done something for his late brother's 


itself. 

‘The other nephew, the jather of Felix. 
never quarrelled with him, but rather scemed 
to set him at nought, Yet he felt that he 
must do his duty by him. ‘To that end he 
informed him that he should take his secon: 
son, then an infant, into the business ; which 
in due time he did, with what resulls ha 
already been explained. 

He never had any thanks fiom the father 
of the haby, who went to India before the 
fature brewer could run alone ; but he occa- 
sionally called the child “Small-beer,” by 
which he made it evident that Sir Samnel 
had eave to carry out his noble intention if 
he pleased. Sir Samuel felt that. too; tor 
though he retained all the material advan- 
tage that had come of the unlucky will, he 
none the less fietted under a sense of con- 
tempt that he knew his nephew held him 
in, and was always particularly cautious what 
he said, lest he should provoke an answer. 

So he lived in the cxercise of a certain self 
control, feeling it, in general, politic to be 
bland and obliging to his nephew ; and this, 
toa man of his choleric nature, was galling 
At the same time, he took all opportunities 
of being affectionate and useful to his ni 
Sarah, who, being herself very well off, felt 
her brother's poverty the less keenly, anil was 
often inclined to identify herself with the 
rich side of the family, as finding riches a 
great thing to have in common. Sarah lost 
both her brothers in their comparative youth. 
As for Felix, her nephew, his was a grievance 
His great- 
uncle, for a time, had been very kind to 
Amias—had, in fact, shown a decided affec- 
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tion for him; it was as well now to let the 
old great grandfather's will be forgotten. 

Felix was helped mm his wish to let it pass 
into the backgiound by his ling for old Sir 
Samuel's sons, the youngest of whom was 
only one year his own sentor; 
Simuel had marned somewhat late in hfe, 
x0 that uy sons and bis great nephews were 
contemporaries. 

And now two hitle girls had appeared 
upon the scene, to Sir Samuel’s great sui- 
ptse and very natutal annoyance. His 
steat nephew had been the cause of thar 
commg, and Miss de Lerenger had told 
Inm pomtedly that they were ins grand- 
children. 

He was secretly enraged with Felx— 
would like to have had an encounter with 
hum about rt, the more so as he felt inched 
to beheve it was $0. 

No one knew so well as lumselfhow utteily 
in the wrong his favounte son bad alwavs 
been an his quaniels with hun. In fact, ms 
affection foi the scapegrace had cnabled him 
toenture a sast deal thit any father would 
have found hud, and in hope of winning, and 
then retaining him, to be almost subservient 
and fong indulgent 

But the favounte had got into debt pay 
tuncs afte being brought home and freed. 
Hunally, the father had been obliged to send 
tim trom home on an allowance, and John 
had actually gambled away great part of his 
‘unterest even 19 that, 

‘Has father knew he hid somehow deeply 
entangled himsclf, bnt knew not all. Some- 
times he got a hint ftom Felix. to whom, at 
© te intervals, John still wrote, fou as boys the 
Ter had been fiends, When Sir Samuel 
found that Felix was airangmg for the educa 
tton of these hitle De Besengers, he felt how 
haid it was that his son should confide ina 
cousn rather than in himself, and he wasted 
aweeh, in confident expectation that Felu 

= uld lay a case belore him, declue that 
‘AOC se wore his grandchildren, and make some 
demand on him for money, he imtended to 
dispute every inch of the ground, not give a 
shilling unless the fact was fully proved, and, 
even then beat Felix down to the 
sum he could possibly be mduced to accept 
But the week came io an end, and Felix sard 
not @ word, . 

Everybody declared that these two little 
guls wee the image of John. He felt a de- 
vouring anxiety to see them, for he was an 
affectionate old fellow. He had vowed to 
humself that they were none of his, and that, 
as John had acknowledged no matuzze, 1 
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could be no duty of lus to take upon him 
the great expense of their maintenance, but 
here they weie at his gates, and he longed to 
see them. 

He asked Felix whcthur they had aske | 


for Su after 


“How should they, uncle,” exclaimed 
Felix, “when they never heard of your 


“ Why—nhy,” stuttered Sir Sumuel, “don't 
they know anything at all about— the family?” 

“Evidently not. One of them can talk 
planly, and she scems, so far ay I can ju lg, 
to know nothing about any of us” 

“TI would have done well by them, John,’ 
muttered the old man, as he drove home with 
an aching hea:t, “but you never had any 
bowels townrds you oll father. Why, look 
here! he Mings hus childsen at me, without 
so mauch as ashing ine for my blessing on 
them!” 

‘The next day, about one oclock, httle 
Amabel and httle Dol. wire s td on two 
hugh chaus at the table, in then tiny cottage 
and waiting for their dinner, when an ok! 
gentleman looked in at the open door, smiled, 
nodded to them, and thes cam« inside, takin, 
off his hat and putting it on the window sil" 
among the flower-pots A nice ohl gen 
tleman, with white hai and white eyebrows 
‘The httle quis returned bis no] and smo 
then the elder hfted up her small, b gh voice, 
and called though the open door that Ted to 
the hittle back kithen, ‘Mis Naif, Mrs 
Naf!” A cheery voice answered, and then 
the younger chiki tucd her shill as a sum- 
mons, “Mis Nasf,dear! Make haste, Mus. 
Naif! Company's come to dinner,” 

Mr. Snath presently appeared with a 
good sized rice pudding, and set it on the 
tible, which was graced. with a clean cloth, 

Sir Samuel greeted her when she curtsied 
“Good morning, ma’am, You are the nurse 
here, I presume? ’ 

“Ves, su, Lam.’ 

Will you be seated, and allow me jusl to 
Jook on awhite.” 

Mis Snaith sit down, and helped the little 
ones to then pudding, Lhe elder was in 


lowest clmed to be shghtly shy, the younger, pulling 


‘Mrs, Snaith by the sleeve, pouted at Sw 
Samuel with he: spoon, and whispered some 
loving confidences in her ea 

“What does she say?” ashed Sur Samuel, 

‘The nurse smiled. “She <ays, sir, ‘Ge 
the company some pudding.” 

* Does she, pretiy lamb?” exclumed the 
old baronet, with a sudden access of fervou , 
then recollecting himself, and noticing that 
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the nue was startled, and coloured slightly, 
he said, by way of continuing hus sentence 
“| didn ¢ exactly catch your name, I think?” 

“ Mrs, Snasth, sir” 

“Yes, her name's Mis Nath every day,” 
saul the ttle Amabel, “ but when she’s very 
good we call her Mamsey ” 

“Her name's Mamsey when she gives us 
stiawbernes and oulk,” the other child ex- 
planed. “But she hasn't got a black face, 
company,” she continued, addressing lum 
eamestly, as if it behoved him to testify to 
the truth of her words 

“A black face!” exclaimed the puzzled 


guest 

Mrs Snath explamed. “There were some 
Ameuican children with a black nurse, sr, 
at the seasid« where we've been They called 
her Mamsey, and 60 these little dears 1mitatea 
them.” 

By this time it was evident that the nurse 
was il at ease, she peiceived the deep in- 
terest with which her unbidden guest watched 
the children’s words and ways Her pnde 


as a mother was not deceived with any lat 


thought that this was a tribute to the beauty 
or infantile sweetness , she new this must be 
the nch man, the great men of the place, who 
was held in that peculiar respect which ment 
and benevolence can never command People 
say of eastern nations, that those who would 
hold sway over them must needs make them- 
selves feared, and they do not enough con- 
sider that this 1s almost as true at their own 
doors as it 15 at the ends of the earth. When 
the villagers had nodded and whispered mn 
her presence, mysteriously hmting that any- 
body ata glance could see who these chil- 
dren were, though she would not answer any 
questions, she had inwardly felt that the great 
and proud man whom they had mm their 
thonghts would know better, that he would 
write to his son, who would at once reply 
that he knew nothing about these children, 
and there would be an end. 

But here sat Sur Samuel, gazing at Amabel 
and Delia with a scrutmy sometimes keen, 
sometimes almost tender, He was making 
them prattle , he was at last actually drawing 
his wooden chair to the table, and, at their 
desire, partaking of the new potatoes which 
concluded their meal 

Iie took so little notice of her that she 


had no need to speak, and that homely dinner 


dignity which was natural to her wb 
her aid, she rose and began to wait on the 
children and their guest, moving m and out 
between the hitle front room where they were 
dining and the tiny kitchen behind , marking 
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all the old man’s eflorts to please the small 
coquettes, and how easily they were won, and 
how engaging were, and how nowy the 
canary was, bustling about m hus cage, and 
singing every me they laughed, as if he 
longed for some attention too , how the pale, 
overblown roses outstde let their dropping 
leaves float in and drift over the table-cloth, 

For the first time in her life, as she stood 
m the back Litchen, with hands pressed in 
one another, listening, she felt a jealous pang, 
not of her darhngs themselves, but of the 
refined grace and delicate beauty which had 
so played into her hands as to make the part 
she had chosen for herself easy 

Te was easy to play the put of thew nune 
—she had elected to play it—and yet her 
mother’s heart resented its being always 
taken for granted that she could be nothing 
more 


“T fare almost afraid they'll despwe me 
when they get a bit older,” she thought 
“If they do, dear lambs, I must take them 
away from these gentlefolks before it’s too 


te 
Sir Samwel calling her, she came in and 
found Amabel on his knee ‘Lhe brown face 
of little Dich was seen, he was leaning in at 
the casement, and Dcha, leaning out, was 
kussing um 

Beautiful httle Dick was as happy about 
that time as anything that breathes can be 
When they saw hun Sir Samuel Jost the atten 
tron of the other cluldren 

They must have their sun bonnets on 

must reach them down. 

“Dad they love him? Would they like to 
see him again?" uve 

Oh yes, they hiked him, they hike. sil 4 
very much, but they wanted to go now with 
Dick , and presently they all three set forth 
together down the quiet road to the vicar 
oe. anne Sir Samuel and Mis. Snaith 


He was sitting in the Windsor char, Io m 
in thought, and looking after the children{ 
bgt hos the clustering rose-branches woud 


She stood a moment expecting him to 
speak, but he did not, and, unable to bear 
macton, she fetched im a tray, and when he 
looked round, she was quietly clearmg the 
table, plicing the remains of the simple 


upon it. 
‘He got up and she paused, 
“You have bebaved with great discretion,” 
he said with energy “and the reticence 


which I hear you have displayed—the refus- 
ing, I mean,,to answer people's idie ques 
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tions—hat my entire appioval,—I may say, , 
commands my respect ” 

Mis. Snatth was silent. 

“T am quite aware,” he continued, “of all 
that passed between you and Miss de 
Berenger. I do not see that even she had 
&% mght to expect 2 full account of matters 
fiom you, but—but"—here he paused, 
baffled by the nurse’s grave silence—* but 
the excellent care with which you ful6] your 
trust deserves my thanks, and, as I said before, 
your refusal to answer idle questions com- 
mands my respect.” 

“Thank you, sir, It 15 my wish to keep 
quit, and I don’t fare to think I have any 
call to answer questions ” 

“But if I asked you some,” he answered, 
a litle startled, “of course 1t would be caf 
ferent.” 

“Teg your pardon Not at all different, 
sar" 


“Tam Sir Samuel de Berenger, Mr. John 
de Berenger's father Now what do you 
$33 


“ Nothing, Sir Samuel ” 

“Nothmg! You're ordered to heep silence, 
even to me?” 

“6,1, I never said I were under ordeis, I 
amnot.” = * 

“ Nonsense.” 

“And I ash pout pardon, sir, but af you 
know all I said to Mis» de Berenger, you’ 
Anow all I ever shall say." = | 

“Why, you toolish woman, y.Qu are enough 
to provoke a saint! You quite niuwake your 
employer's meaning. What are you afraid \pf? 
‘What do you mean? Do you think you 
to deny to we whose and what these 
are? It's contary to all1cason—contrary 
my son's obvious meaning, clean 
their interest. Why, 11’s~-— I never met wit 
such folly in my lite” 

Here Sir Saiuel launched into certain) 
violent denunciations against folly m general, 
ar‘ 8, fool in paiticular, but as she did 
not*athet entage him by making any reply, 
but helplessly gazed at him while he stormed 
at her, on the other side of the table, he soon 
managed to calm himself sufficiently to recur 
to the matter m hand. 

“And whatever may be your mouve, I 
tell you, there’s no more use than there 1s 
reason m your preset line of conduct It's 
no use your denymg to ae that these are my 
grandchildico, 1 can see tt in their faces. 
It's no use your denymg to me that they were 
thiown in my niece’s way on purpose that I 
mught hear of them. No, don’t speak, 


woman—it’s my turn to speak now. I tell 
XXI-14 = 
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you all that stuff 15 of no use, I am not to 
be deceived.” 

In the energy of his indignation he leaned 
over the table and shook his fist at her, and 
reddened to the roots of Ins snowy hair; 
while she, pile and doubtful, continued to 
find safety only in silence very moment 
for thought seemed to be somethmg won; 
but she won many, and he had checked him- 
sclf, and sat down again in bis Windsor 
chair, and was fuming there in more quiet 
fashion, while, still standing with her hand 
upon the tray, she was searching for some 


reply. 

At last he smd with a sigh, a8 1f something 
in his own mmd had checked him as much 
asher behaviour, “ Perhaps the poor lambs 
were not born m wedlock" 

“Oh yes, they were,” she answered, 
sharply and decidedly, “that’s a question 
Td answer to anybody, let him be who he 
would.” 

“You can prove your words'” 

* a could, if there was any need, Sir 


Sar 

“Makes nothing of me---cares nothing what 
Ithmk But you never did, John. Jf there 
was any need!” 

“You have a son, sir, by what J can make 
out,’ said the nurse, finishmg her sentence 
with a certain emphasis 

“Oh yes—a son, his conduct looks hke a 
son You know well enough that I have a 
son. What of hm?” 

“If you'll give me leave to advise you, 
wt 

“Well?” 

“ Well, sir, though I don't know the gentle- 
man, I fare to think that if you wrote to hm 
he would answer like a gentleman, and tell 





you. 
“Tell me what?” 
ia would get the mistake out of your 


, Sir 
“T don’t know where to find hrm.” 
“Indeed, sir,” she answered slowly, “then 

worse luck for me’ And yet,” she con 

tunued, as if m deep cogitation, “ there are 
those not very far off that do know.’ 

Str Samuel did not at all doubt her word, 
but he answered with the surprise he really 
felt at her making such an admussion, 

*,You don't say so!” 

«Yes, sir, I do.” . 

“I€ I wntea letter to my son and bring it 
to you, will you promise to chrectit to him?” 
exclaimed the old baronet. 

He regarded this admussion as tantamount 
to a confession of all, and she, considermg, 
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on the contrary, that the letter would be so © He went away without the shadow of a 
answered as to put an end to all, gave her doubt m tus mund that these little girls were 
consent his grmdchildren, and he did not consider, 
«Tm not that certun about 1t, sir, that I wht was not the less peifectly certain, that 
can promise, but I will do my best * af them nurse had made a claim on hum, and 
He sat a few minutes longer, thinking and come to the village demanding that he should 
calming himself, then rose and put on bis rchnowledge and asmst them, he would 
eloves, looking at her, almost with a smile have required ample proof of their sights in 
am his eyes “Vou are a remarkably incon- hum, 1nd perhaps not have been at all cordial 
sistent woman,’ he obsetved, but not iudely to them at first, though this had been forth 
«Sit commng 
“sud, Mrs Snaith——— But, pooh! what As to the hkeness. Hs son was a small, 
w the good of arguing? Do you wantany fw min Absence and love hid done + 
money?” he added sharply, and at the same good work for his face m his father’s recot 
time pulling out his purse lection These small, far creatmes were 
“No, sw," she answered, colourmg and lhe what he had been in complexion as a 
drawing bach. child, but ther dimpled features and dak 
“Well, if you should, you'll know whom to cyclashes were far different Yet Sur Samucl, 
come to, and I'll send you down the letter icflecting on ther sweet little iaccs, abso 
to morrow. Good moming ’ lutely felt, not only that they recalled Ins 
“Good morning, Sir Samuel,” said Mrs son's childhood, but that he had almost for 
Snath And even to thos. simple words she gotten, ull ie saw them, what a pretty and 
seemed to impart an air of thoughtfulness cngaging httle fellow his son had been as + 
and cyution. child 
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ltead 
Tr" 15 a matter with which we should be all a military one, the principal eanine wn ae 
familar, yet how few of us know what the the pennon, the banner “"Nevauctes bor 
national colours are, what the Union 1s, what The pennop was ; and the ttindird 
the Royal Standard ts Not to speak of civ. pointed or swallo purely personal flag, 
lrans, are there many oftcers in erther the [ince head, and. cite taled, borne below the 
army or the navy who, without a copy before knight who Coy ged with the arms of the 
them, could accurately construct or descnbu fg St it The banner was the 
the flag of the nation under which they fight, wasf#? = 00P It was Syurre an form, and 
or tell what its component parts represent? ne fcteanal Amghts—ca kd fice st ban 
doubt And, after all, they would ot ibe 1 was the cles pare in rank 
uch wit excuse, even at of iC, for tl 
Horse Guards and the Admualty there 1s grit@et Of the host to reward the wien 
toms confsnon orion the subject TOS tear ag of the “Be be ung a pennon 
me “ Lhe Queen's Regulations OF Outer part of 
and Orders for the Army, sued by the fg, and y $0 doing giving ita square fore 
Commander imchief, mn which fags which imehe Dannerey © banner and ats beater 4 
ean be flown only on short are confounded "yi 12 
wh fags which ean be fowa nowhere bat niend fo mea Pesca fags only tint 1 
interesting one, and, connetied as x went, "Ot £0 100 much deta, but T poe h 
national hustory, it 1 deserving of @ give @ short popular account of tum aro : 
study ang aa far as possible heraldic technicality 
to may ues iy ne he sowemaagee, UME, called beens 5 omaedpes 
of nahons, they distogueh armes and foxy, Gambuattion of the flags ofthe tree nations 
and to mult a flag 1s to insult the ryon inte Be ane 4 
whose ensign itis There are nationaljaps, a 
land, and th 5 
sgn ey wee be pect aks Fini “Ate hewmen wit Sota 
means of ccanfomiaication eee, mae = St. Andrews cross was conjaanen and 
In the Middle Ages almost every fliyas fag-—the “ne SS George, the ground of the 
J heralde it—ber ng 
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at the sume time changed from white to 
blue, which was the colour of the Scottish 
fag, And at the union with Ireland the 
crois of St Patnck was added to the other 
two Ihe St. George’s cross remained as it 
was, but the saltrres of Scotland and Ireland 
wore placed side by side, but ‘counter 
changed "—that 1, m the first and third divi- ( 
slons or quarters the white, as senior, 1s 
uppermost, and in the second and foutth the 
sed 15 uppermost The “verbal blazon,” or | 
wntten description, 15 very distinct, but in 
making the flig, o1 rather in showing pic 
toually how it was to be represented, a sin | 
gulu and very absuid error occurred, winch, 
im the mamufacture of om flags, has been 
continued to the present day, and which it 
im1y be interesting to explain 

‘Inc verbal blazon 1s contamed in the 
Mnnute by the Kmg in Council and sn the 
proclamation which followed on xt, wsued on 
rst of Jynuary, 1801. 1 necd not give the 
‘technical words , suffice to say that the flag 
1s appointed to be azure, with the three 
c1osses or, rathei, the one cross and two 


saltues combined. 


And im order to mect a 











Now here, st will be observed, the red 
saltire of Ireland 1s “fimbnated” white, ac 
cording to the mstructions , and this 15 donc 
with perfect accuracy, by the nanowest pos- 
sble border But the St Geoige’s cross, 
instead of being fimbuated m the same way 
—which the wntten blazon expressly says at 
shall be—ts not fimbriated at all The cross 


Taw m heraldry, that colour 1s not to be | 1s placed upon a ground of white so broad. 
placed on colour o1 metal upon metal, it 2 that it ceases to be a border. The practic il 
ducetod that wher the red crosses of Ing- effect of this, and its only heraldic meaning, 
Jind and Ircland come in contact with the 1s that the centre of the flag, instead of bem 
blue gound of the flig they are to be “fim ! occupied solely by the St George’s cross, 18 


bus ited’—that 1s, scparated fiom the blue 
Dy a vay narrow borde: of one of the mctals, 
an this case silver or white, Of her Udic ne- 
cess.ty this border of both the red crosres tell 
to be of the sune biewdth To use the words 
of the written blazon, the St Gcorge’s cross 
as to be “fimbnated as the saltire ,’ a ditec- 
tion so plun that the merest tyro in heraldry 
could not ful to understand it and be able to 
unt the th, accordingly 


occupied by Ave crosses, a white cross with 1 
rec one supcrmduccd on tt $0 palpable 1s 
tus that Mi Laughton, the accomplished 
Jecturer on Naval History at the Royal Naval 
College, in a lecture recently published, sug 
gests that this as perhaps what was ieally 
mtcnded “A fimbrintion,” he says, “1s a 
minow border to prevent the unpleiinz 
eftect of metal on metal or colour on colour, 
Tt should be as natrow as possible, to marth 


Let me¢ prenuse another thing. It is a/ the contrast, But the white boider of om 
universal iule in heraldry that the verbal St. George’s cioss 15 not, strictly speaking, a 
Dlazon 15 alone of authonts Different ar | fimbration at 2 It 15 a white cross of one 
tusts may, from ignorance or fiom cuelc.sness, third the width of the flag surmounted of a 
expiess the drawing differently fiom the di- red cross” And his hypothesis 1 that it 
rections before them, and ths occurs every may hive been intended to commemorate 2 
day, but no one 1s o1 crn be misled by that trauition of the combination of the red cross 
af he has the verbal blavon to tefer to. 1 of Ingland with the white cross of J rance. 

Now, in the important cue of the Union ' ‘Ihe suggestion 1s ingemious and interesting, 
flag at so happened that the artist who, ac-, but it has clealy no foundation ‘there 
cording to the practice usual in such cases, | mght have been something to say for it had 
‘was instructed to fhake a drawing of the flag there been only the drawing to ginde us. In 
on the mmgin of theKing’s Order in Coun- that case, indeed, the theory of Mr Laugh- 
cil, was esther careless or ignorant or stupid ; ton, or some one similu, would be absolutely 
Most probably he was all three, and here Io] Rucessiry to account for the two crowes. 


how be depicted it, The horiontal lines 


represent blue and the perpendicular red, the, 
rest is white 


But Mt Laughton oveilooks the mmportant 
facts, fitst, that we possess in the verbal blazon 
distinct wntten mstructions; secondly, that 
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where such exist no drawing which 1s at 
vanance with them can possess any authority, 
and lastly, that m thrs case the verbal 
not only 1s silent as to a second cross, but st 
eapiessly prescribes that there shall be only 
‘one, that of St. George To that nothing 1s 
to be added—nothmg, that 1s, but the narrow 
‘border or fimbniation necessaiv to meet the 
heralie requirement to separate xt from the 
blue ground of the fisg, the same as 15 div 
rected to be done, and as has been done, 
with the saliire of Iheland 

Some years ago I call.d the attention of 
the Admuralty to ths eatiaordmary blunder, 
and I pointed out then, just what Mr Laugh- 
ton has done in his recent lecture, that the 
fing, as made, really shows two crosses in the 
centre. ‘The Adnuralty referred the matter to 
Garter King of Aims, but Sir Albert Woods, 
while he had not a word to say in defence of 
the arrangement, would not mtesfere “The 
flag,” he said, “was made according to the 
drawing” (which was too true), ‘ and it was 
exhibited,” he added, “in the stme way on 
the colours of the Queens infantry regi 
ments," and, natutally enough, he declined 
the responsilnlity of advising a change. And 
so xt remams. I may observe, howeser, that 
u, One, at least, of the Horse Guards’ pat- 
terns, to be afterwards noticed, the arrange- 
ment of the tinctures 1s not, as Sir Albert 
supposes, according to the origmal drawing, 
and it 1s quite different from the pattern 
piescnbed by the Admuralty 

There 1s another error in the flag as now 
wom. The breadth of the Insh saltire 1s 
less than that of the white cross of Scotland 
For obvious reasons, and according to the 
wntten blazon, they ought to be the same 
‘Indeed, all the three crosses should be of the 
same breadth, 

It 1s to be hoped that heraldic propriety 
will prevail over a practice onginating in 
obvious error, and that our national flag will 
be flown according to its true blaron, The 
correction would be very easily made The 
reduction of the bieadth of the border and 
the shght increase in the width of the Issh 
salure would not be noticed by one in a 
thousand, while, besides correcting obvious 
errors, 1t would have the advantage of bring- 
ing the flag, mm one mnportant respect, into 
conformity with the <dcsign as represented on 
the comage. On the revese of our beautiful 
bronze coins the St. Geoige’s cross on Bn 
tannia’s Shield 2s fimbriated as it ought to be, 
that 15, by the narrow border piescmbed by 


the written blazon. 
But if the penny 25 ght m that respect, it 





blazon and more starthng kind. 
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exhibits another exlzordinary example of our 
shpshod heraldry by a variation of a different 
My complamt 
agaist the flag, as made, 1s, that it represents 
four crosses, but on the penny there aie only 
two. ‘This was all ight when the design was 
first made m the reign of Charles II, but 
when the third cross nas added to the flag 
at should have been added! also on the com. 
A desire to adhere to the orginal design can- 
not ceitamly be pleaded, for therc hive been 
many changes in ths figuie of Britannia She 
was first placed there by Charles 11. 1n honour 
of the beautiful Duchess of Richmond, who 
sat to the sculptor for the figure But her 
drapery on the coin of those days wis vely 
scanty, and her semi-nude state was hardly 
im keeping with the stormy naves beside 
which she was seated Queen Anne, like a 
modest lady as she was, put decent clothing 
‘on hei, and made her stand upright, and 
took away her shield, crosses and al! In the 
subsequent reigns she nas alloned to sit 
down again, and she got buk her shield, 
with the trident in het left hand 1nd an olive 
branch in the ught On the picsent comage 
the drapery of Queen Anne 18 retained, but 
the figure 15 entirely turned round, and faces 
the sinister side of the coin instead of the 
dexter, as at first, and the olive branch (absat 
omen) has been taken away But with all 
these changes there remain only two crosses 
‘on the shield—the Union with Iretand not- 
withstanding. ‘The reader will naturally sup- 
pose, however, that the omission consisted 
in not adding the Irish saltire to that of Scot- 
land, which had been there fiom the first. 
But no, In this mstance thee was certainly 
Ro injustice to Ireland, for the extraordinary 
thing 15, that the St Andrew's cioss has becn 
taken away altogether, and the saltire of 
Ireland, distmguished by its fimbriated hor- 
der, has been put in its place, Scotland bung 
not now repr scated on the coin at all 

But to return to our flags ‘The Union 
Jack 1 a dimmutive of the Union, and, 
although of the same pattern, it 1s 2 totally 
different flag, although the two are often con- 
founded For example, in the Queen's Regu- 
Tauons for the Amuy a hist of stations 1s given 
“ at which the national flag, the Union Jack, 
as authorised to be houted” And in a 
general order issued fiom the North Bntsh 
‘Head-quarters as to the arrangemcats to be 
observed on the last occasion of the sitting 
of the General Assembly in Edinburgh, it was 
stated that “the Unton Jack” would be dis- 
played from the Castle and at the Palace of 
Holyrood, But the Union Jack u never 
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flown on shore. It 15 peculiarly and eaclu- 
sively a ship flag, and 1s only flown at the 
Jack-staff, a staff on the bowspnt, or fore pat 
of a ship of war The Union 1s the shore 
flag, and, except personal flags, the only one 
which 15 displayed from fortresses and other 
stations On board her Majesty's shups 1t 29 
sometimes displayed, but only on special 
occastons. It 15 hoisted at the mizen top- 
gallant masthead when the Queen 1s on board, 
the Royal Standard and the flag of the Lord 
High Admual being at the same time hoisted 
at the mam and fore top gallant mastheads 
respectively. And an Admural of the Fleet 
hoists the Union at the main top gallant- 
masthead. Ihe Army Regulations, however, 
relernng to the presence of the Quecn on 
board ship, again confound the two flags, and 
piesenbe that a salute shall be fiucd by forts 
whenever a ship passes showing the flags 
which indicate the presence of the sovercign, 
and among these 1s specified “the Union 
Jack at the mizen top gallant masthead” If 
the commandant of a fortress acted on this, 
her Majesty might pass cvery day of the year 
without a salute, as he would ceitainly never 
see the Union Jach in that position The 
mistake 18 the more cunous as the Regula 
tions elsewhere distinguish the Union Jach 
from the Union by speaking of the latter as 
the “Great Umon.” 

The Jack when flown from the mast with 
a white border is the signal for 2 pilot, In 
this case it 1s called the Pilot Jach When 
flown from the bowspnt of a merchant ship 
at must have a white border 

It has been said that the term “Jack” is 
denved from the name of the sovereign 
Tames L, in whose reign it was constructed, 
ius is the legend at the Admuralty, but it 1s 
of doubtful authority. The Oxford Glossary 
says there 1» not a shadow of evidence for it, 
and traces the word to the surcoat worn of 
old by the solthery called a Jacgue—whence 
Jacket But this also 1s doubtful 

The Union, or junction of the three crosses, 
18 used in other cases in the Royal navy, 
and also in the merchant ser ice, not by itself, 
but in certain combinations, 

The Royal Standard 1s a personal flag, 
being used only by the sovereign in person, 
or as a decoration on Royal {Cte days, There 
ate depicted on it tHe royal arms, which are 
also those of the nation, ‘The aims of Wil- 
ham Duke of Notmandy emblazoned on hus 
standard weie two lions, and they were borne 
by him and his successors as the Royal arms 
of England tll the reign of Hemy Ii. [hat 
monarch mained Hleanor, daughter and co- 
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heiress of the Duke of Aquitaine, whose arms 
—one hon—Henry added to hisown, Hence 
the three hons bore ever since as the en 
signs of Fngland ‘These now occupy the 
first and fourth quarters of the standard, but 
they did not always do so. The Fleurs de 
Lis of France were, till a comparatively recent 
penod, quaitered with the Lnghsh arms, 
having been first borne by Edward ILE. 
when he assumed the title of King of France 
Many noble families, both m this country 
and on the Continent, have quartered the 
Irench hihes to show their ongin, or im ac- 
knowledgment of the tenure of importint 
fiefs there Among the last mav be mentioned. 
Sur John Stewart of Darnley, who obtained 
from Charles VII the lands and utle of 
Aubigny, and the right to quarter the aims 
of Fiance with his own But an all these in 
stances the Fleurs de Las occupied a secondary 
place Soif Hemy Il. hud desired merely 
to show his French connection by matcrnal 
descent, he would have placed them m the 
second and third quarters. But he placed 
them in the first quarter as arms of dommion, 
to indicate that he claimed the kingdom by 
aight, and our sovereigns continued this wle 
tence till so late as the reign of George II], 
jt was not ull the umon with Ireland that it 
was discontinued 
On the accession of James I. the Royal 
Standard was altered The arms of France 
and England quarterly appeared in the first 
and fourth quarters, those of Scotland in the 
second, and the Insh harp in the third 
George IIT when he left out the ensigns of 
Fiance marshalled those of his Germanie 
states m an escutcheon of pretence—a small 
shield in the centie point. This was omitted 
on the accession of Queen Victoria, who beais 
on her standard the arms of kngland in the 
first and fourth quarters, Scotland in the 
second, and Ireland in the third 
‘The Royal Standard is never cared into 
action even thoush the sovelegn in person 
commands the umy. A heraldic manusenpt 
of the suteenth century prescribes that the 
Royal Standaid “shall be sett before the 
hynges pavillion or tente, and not to be 
borne in battayle, and to be an length eleven 
yardes ” The Royal Standard 1s nevei hoisted 
in ships except when her Mayesty 180n board, 
ot a member of the Royal fannly other than 
the Prince of Wales When the latte: 1s on 
board his own standud 1s hosted, It 18 the 
sume as that of the Queen except that it 
Dears a label of three pomts, with the arms 
of Saxony on an escutcheon of pretence, 
Wherever the sovcreign 1s residing the Royal 
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Standard 1s hoisted , and on Rovu twnniver- 
sasies and State occasions it 1s hoisted at 
ceitan fortesses ot stations—home and 
foreign—specified im the Queen’s regulations, 
‘but nowhere cise 

‘The flay under which all our ships sail is 
the knsign, of which thee are thee, the 
white, the blue, and the red It ts a large 
flag of one of the colours named, with the 
Union mm asquue o: canton at the upper 
put of the hoist, I may eaplun that the 
portion of a flig next the stutt or rope from 
‘which it 35 flown as called the horst, the next 
15 called the centre and the outer portion 
the fly. Besides the Union m the canton 
the white ensign has the St. George’s cross 
eatending ove the whole field. Although 
the Union flag of Great Britym was appomtcd 
by Royal order 1n 1606, it was not till long 
afterwards that it came to be woin in the 
Ensign. 
‘The Iustory of the Ensign 1s cuntous, but I 
have not space to go mto it. In the Royal 
navy, not always, but for some time previous 
to 1864, the flect consisted of three divi 
‘nons called the White, the Blue, and the Red 
Squadrons, each canymg its distinctrve 
Ensign, and each having its admural called 
after the colour of his flag. But this proved 
pur7hog to foreigners, and it was found in- 
convenient in action, It was for this last 
season that Lord Nelson, on gomg into 
action at Trafalgar, ordered the whole of biy 
fleet to hoist the White Ensign, and it was 
under that fig, the old banner of kngland, 
but with the Union im the upper corner, 
that that great victory was gained, In 1864 
ithe classification of the navy undcr the thiec 
denominations mentioned was discontinued, 
and now the White Ensign only 1s used by 
all her Mayesty’s ships m commission 
Previous to thts it had becn ordered by Roya} 
pioclamation i x801, that merchant ship» 
should fly only the Red Lnsign, and this 15 
stil the rule, but since 1864, when the 
thice Unisions of the fleet weie abolished, 
the Blue knsign 3s allowed to be used by 
British merchant ships when commanded by 
officers of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
ten of the crew be men belonging to the 
Reserve By permission of the Admiralty 
the Blue Ensign 1s also allowed tv be used by 
certam yacht clubs , and the members of one 
club—the Royal Yacht Squadion— have 
liberty to use the Winte Ensign. 

In going mto action it 15 the custom with 
the ships of all nations to horst thar national 
colours. Nelson at I:afalgar carned this to 
excess, for he howted several flags lest one 
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should be shot away. The Fiench went to 
the opposite extreme, for they hoisted no 
colows at all till late m the achon, when 
they began to feel the necessity of having 
them to stnke. Nelson on that occasion ian 
hus ship to board the Radoutable, a large 
seventy four gun ship, and fought her at such 
close quarters that the two ships touched 
each other. Twue Nelon gave orders to 
cease fumg at his opponent, supposing she 
had surrendered, because hen great guns were 
silent, and as she camul no flag there was 
no means of instantly ascertaining the fact. 
1t was fiom the sip which he had thus twice 
spared that Nelson received his death wound. 
‘The ball was fied from the mien top, which, 
so close were the ships, was not more than 
fifteen yards from the place whee he was 
standing, Soon afterwards the Redoutable, 
finding further 1csistance mmpossible, hoisted 
her flag only to haul at down, in sign of 
surrender, withm twcnty mutes after the 
fatal shot had been fired 

The fig of the Lord High Admit 1s 
comson, having on it an anchor and cable, 
and it 15 hosted on any ship of which that 
hugh oficer 1s on bod It 18 also hoisted 
at the fore top gallant masthead of every ship 
of which the Queen ntay be on board. ‘the 
flag of an admutal 1s white with the Cioss of 
St George on it. Jt 15 only flown by an ad 
mural when employed afloat, and then at the 
main, fore, or mizen top gallant-masthcad, ac- 
cording 1 he 1s a full vice, or rear admur il 

‘Lhe Union and the Blue Fasign are, with 
the addition of certain distinctive badgus, 
used as personal flags by certain high officers, 
and also in particular departments of the 
service For cxample, the flag of the Loud 
Luutenant of Ircland 1s the Umon with 2 
harp m the centie on a blue shicid, and the 
Governoi General of India has the Union 
with the Star of India in the centre su- 
mounted bya crown here are also differ 
ences im the Lnyign with distinctive badges 
for our colonics and consuls, and other 
offices and depaitnents 

The Pendant 1s a well Lnown flag an ships 
of war Its of two kinds, the long and the 
Tioad, ‘The first1s 2 long, narrow, tapering 
flag—the usual length being twenty yards, 
while it 1s only four inches broad at the head. 
Its otizin as generally understood to have 
been this —Atter the defeat of the English 
fleet under Blake, by the Dutch fleet under 
‘Van Tromp, in 1652, the latter crmsed in the 
Channel with a broom at the masthead of Ins 
ship, to signify that he had swept his enemies: 
off the sea. In the following year the Eng- 
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hgh fleet defeated the Dutch, whereupon the 
adumral commanding hosted a long streamer 
from his masthead, to repesent the lash of a 
whip, signifying that he had whipped his 
enemtes off the sea, Hence the pendant, 
which has been flown ever since It 1s of 
two colours— one white with 2 1ed cross in 
the part next the mast, the other blue with a 
red cross on a white ground. The first 1s 
flown from the masthead of all her Mayesty’s 
ships m commission when not otherwise 
tnguished by a flag or bord pendant. The 
other 15 wom at the masthead of all armed 
vessels in the employ of the Government of 
a Bntish colony, 

‘The broad pendant or “burgee” 15 a flag 
tapering slightly and of 1 swallow-tailed shape 
at the fly, Tt is white with a red St George's 
cross, and 15 flown only by a commodore or 
the senioi officer of a squadron to distinguish 
his ship. 

Signal 's are of vanous shi and 
colours, each flag reptesentmg a Ictter or 
number, so as to enable communucatton to be 
hept up between vesscls at a distance from 
ich other, By a recent arrangement 2 unt- 
versal code has been adopted by which vessels. 
of dbfferent nations can now communicate. 

The yellow flag 1s the signal of sickness 
and of quarantine 

Such are the principal naval figs. Of the 
uses to which they are put, and the arcum- 
stances m which they my or may not be 
legitimately uscd yw naval waifarc, some in 
teresting stories might be told When a ship 
iy tiken, the hoisting hoi cnsign under thit 
of ha: captor 1s the direct way of announcing 
the capture, and in onc instance a mistake 
an this produced disastrous results. 

A flag of truce 1s white both at sea and on 
land, but on board ship it 18 customary to 
hotst with it the national flag of the eaemy— 
the white flag at the main and the enemy’s 
ensign at the fore. 

The Husign and Pendant at halfmast are 


the recognised signs of mounmg. Some ! 


fumes also it 19 an expression of mowing 
to set the yards at what seamen call “2 coch 
dill,” that is all the yards topped up different 
ways on each mast, but this 1s chiefly done 
by foreigners, who, on Good Fiday and 
other occasions, set their yards thus. 

Its not within my purpose to speak of 
foreign flags, but it may be interestmg to 
notice that the first flag wom as a national 
nsign by ships of the Umted States of 
Amenca after ther Declaration of Inde 
pendence, and which consisted of thirteen 
honzontal stipes—white and red—had sll 
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m the upper canton the Bntsh Union. The 
ongm of the American stripes 1s not known, 
but tt was not an onginal flag. it was for a 
long time a well known signal in the Bntish 
navy, bemng thi used for the Red Division 
to draw into line of battle. 

Thave lut myself little space to speak of 
the flags of the army, Every regiment of 
infantry has two flags, both of silk, an this 
dhffenng from sea flags, which are noually 
made of bunting With the exception of the 
Foot Guards, the first or Queen’s colours of 
every regunent 1s the Union or Natonal 
Flag, with the Impenal crown m the centre 
and the number of the regiment beneath in 
gold ‘The second or regimental colours arc, 
with certain exceptions, of the colour of the 
facing of the regiment, with the Union in the 
upper corner ‘Ihe sccond colours of all 
regments bear the devices or badges and 
distinctions which have been conferred by 
Royal authonty The first or Royal colours of 
the Foot Guaids are cnmson, and bear certam 
special distinctions besides those authorised 
for the second colours—the whole surmounted 
by the Impenal crown The first battalion 
of the Scots Fusiher Guards possesses the 
high distinchon of carrying on their first 
colours the Royal arms of Scotland The 
‘sccond or regimental colours ot the Foot 
Guaids us the Union, with one of the ancient 
badges conferred by Royal authority. The 
colours of infantry aie as a rule camied by 
the two junior lieutenants, 

In the cavalry the standmds of regiments 
of Dragoon Guuds are of crimson sth 
dumh, embroidered and fnoged with gold, 
and then guidons—a swallon tailed flag—are 
of amson sik = Each 18 inscubed with the 
peculiar devices, distinctions, and mottoes of 
the regiment The standards and guidons of 
cavalry aie canted by troop sergeant majors 
‘The Hussars and Lancers have no standards 
‘Thcy were discontinued, for what rerson I do 
not know, by William IV, and thei badges 
and devices are now bome on their appoint 
ments The Royal Engincers have no 
coloms Neither have the Royal Artillery , 
not ts it necessary that they should have any 
‘on which to record special services, for the 
Artillery 1s represented in every action. Their 
appropriate motto, Ubigue, 1s borne on then 
appointments. 

‘On all fortresses and military stations the 
‘Unmon flag 1s flown At the Royal Arsenal 
and 2 few other stations it 1s displayed daily, 
At otheis, such as Sandgate Castle and Rye, 
itis flown only on anmversanes. At ‘Iil- 
buy, Edinburgh Castle, and other places it » 
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honsted only on Sundays and anniversaries, 
And there are similar rules for foreign stations. 

The Queen's and regimental colous alnays 
parade with the regiment On march they 
are cased, but they ate always uncased when 
easticd into action. 

For military authontes “when embarked 
im boats or other vessels” there 1s a special 
flag. Itis the Union with the Roy wimtuly 
in the centre on a blue circle, surrounded by 
a green garland, and surmounted by the 
Imperial crown. For this flag there 1s a re 
gulation pittern, a copy of which 1s before 
me, which the proportions of white and 
ted in the Union are quite different from the 
regulation pattern presenbed by the Ad 
mualty. Among other things the bieadth of 
the Insh saltre 1s reduced so as to be no 
iaore than the breadth of the so called border 
of the cross of St George. 

In regard to the use of the national ensign 
by private peisons, there 15 a positive rule as 
to manne flags, but none, so far as J am 
aware, a> to its usc on shore I have occa- 
sionally seen st flown on shore with a white 
bordet, under an impression, apparently, that 
this difference was necessary, but it 1s un- 
meaning, and there 1s no authonity for it. In 
numbetless instanccs we see one or other of 
the manne ensigns hoisted on shore over 
gentlemen's houscs, or used i street 
tion on the occasion of public 1eoicings , 
‘but nothmg could be more absurd, as the 
ensign is eaclusively a ship flag. 


Any private individual entitted to armorial 
bearmgs may carry them ona flag In such 
cases the arms should not be on a shield, but 
filling the entire flag Ihe flags and banner» 
represented in works on hea ikdy have almost 
myauably a fiinge, but this 1s optional Ifa 
fige 1s used st should be composed of the 
livery colouts, exch uneture of the ams 
giving its colour to the portion of the fringe 
which adjoins 1t. 

‘To every true patnot the mbtional flag 
must bea subject of pude What it 1s to 
the satlor and the soldier when it 15 shaken 
out on going into batile none but the soldicr 
and the sailor can realise At the interment 
of Lord Nelson, when his flag was about to 
De lowered into the grave, the sailors who 
assisted at the ceremony ran forward with 
one accord and tore it mto small pieces, to 
be preserved as sacral rches “I know,” 
says Charles Kingsley—in those “brave 
words” which he addressed to our soldiers 
then fighting in the trenches before Sebas 
topol—t I hnow that you would follow those 
colours into the mouth of the pit, that you 
would die twice over rather than let them be 
taken ‘Lhose nobic 168, imscbed with 
noble names of victors, should remmd you 
every day and every hour that he who fights 
for Queen and country in a just cause 16 
fighting not only in the Queen’s army, but in 

nist's army, and that he shall in no wise 
lose his 1ewar | 

- A. MACGEORGR 
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“TWAS a dull November day 
Off Bayonne, where we hy, 

And the wind had died awny 

About noon 
A Trench baque came drifting near, 
And when tLe crew could hear, 
‘We hailed them with a cheer, 

Answered soon 


"Whilst we were still agare, 

“Lo our horror and amve, 

Up durst on awful blaze 
Thiough her deck, 

‘Swift followed by 4 roar 

That re-echoed from the shore, 

And the ship from aft to fore 
Was x wreck! 


‘Through the smoke the red flame ple mud, 
And the wretched women screamed 
‘As the liquid fire streamed 
O'er the sea, 
But our brave old exptam spoke 
“Now, my hds and hewts of ook, 
‘We must go and save these folh , 
‘Who's with me?” 


Then the sulors, at the aught 

Of that dreadful faming hight, 

‘Shrunk beck—as well thty mpht— 
Ta demy, 

But the blood within me boiled 

‘Lo see that these recoiled, 

And our country’s honout soiled, 
‘On that day 
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1d no ell to be 2 sailor 

T ww eupenter md nailer, 

And thev called me the sbip’s tusor 
Of m yoke, 

P tT jumped mto the bort 

When the cy tain wry wort, 

And out ous the water smote 
‘Sticke for stroke 


Hoy the fereful fice fished 

As theou,h rt ull we dashed, 

And the flime and water splished 
I1om the bow, 

Bat we rescued not 1 fiw 

OF dat wild desprumg crew, 

Although miny more we hncw 
Sw bulow. 


Toon ship we bich sumed, 
With out bands and frees burned, 
Bit T fle tht Thad casned 
Ay good aunfe , 
And the dud wus much appliude 
Euan] widely ‘twas recorded, 
Aad with medi well rewarde |, 
Ani much fume 
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But in hulpmg thus to save 
These poot fulks from hry and w ve 
"Awas mv Inelihood 7 ave 

And my pow r— 
1 or my hinds wae bumt too sore 
Lor rough Inbour evermore 
‘On ship board or 1 shore 

310m that how 


T but ash to win my breal 
By hight woth of band and herd, 
Lo wand off disgrace ind diurd 
From my hfe, 
And to heep 1 roof av0re 
‘The two den ones that I love, 
By tembiing hittle dove, 
And my wife 


Fhey om t Ine on fam~ and pruse 
‘Wall no mu a finger rae 
Lo wad off the eu dns, 

Ani tose 
‘These poot things fiom want and w al, 
Tiom .um hunger, guint ani pile, 
Trom the workhous.—or the gaal— 

Oi the grne? 

WY A CAs 
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LUNG CAPACITY AND TIGHT-LACING 
By JOSEPH FARRAR, LRCP Lo, nc 


BY “Jung eyprcity” 1s meant the amount —_- By carefully tuking the stature of an tndi- 
or volume of ur which the lungs re, vidual, and companng this with the “sitil 
«xpi le of contuntng at one time, and which capacity” obtamcd, 15 mdicated by the sp: 
Varies aweeording to circumstances’ The chief tometer, the medical man may be led in cu 
of these bemg the hu ht of the mdisiduil, tun doubtful cases to form an opinion of 
the position or attitude cf the body at the considerable importance m the ext minaion 
time the test 1. apphet, the persons weight, of that person, ind one of the greatest value 
‘age, ind the prescnce or absence of distase’ both to the man himself and to his fiscn !s 
The mreitest quintty of air which t mtn cm not to mention its pecunruy worth to lif 
expel fiom his Iin's 2t one time, by the instance companis, &c, in cries whee 2 
greatest \oluntuy cttort ummethately succeed policy ts being sou,ht from them S15 for 
11 the greatest voluntary inspiration of ait, example, that the puson under ex~mmition 
4s technically termed the Viriw Voruve on stands § feet 9 inches, and on trking his 
Vir Caracriy , and this is crsily determn-/sital cypreity we find this to be, 515, 160 
abk. by the “spirometer ’ mvented for the culie mehes insterd of 246 crbx inches the 
yurpose into which the dividual after hwy volume which, as we have scen, 2 mon of the 
‘fist loosened the clothes tbout his chest ' statue given should, in health, be ible to 
and takcn 1 deep in inspiration as possible, evpir., we should at once suspect serous 
empties his lungs through 2 mouth mece An mischief within the chet, ind on cvamine 
mdxator attach.d marks off the number of tion by the usutl physical methods we show! 
ethic inches of aur blown into the wpprrat1s umost certunly discover disease theorem 
by he sinrle expiratory act, ind we thus at As the ampermt salon contuns vb out 277 
once 1 ceitun the ceprcity sought for cubic ches (777 274), we learn the fact that 
It appeus from large numbcr of exper: min of G fect in stitute shoul | if hus Iun,s 
m nts instituted with the view of ascertun be an a normally healthy condition wd n> 
ing whit coniition 16 the most genera or other mmpeciment mechinie or othurwise 
constint that rzulates the “vital caprcity be preset, expel from bis lungs by one 
of wn individual that the Aga? of the person forcible eypiribon neuly this quinuty of a 
ws the chief In theercct postion the wert,e —Umost $ pts! A far tcitervoluing than 
number of cubic ches which 1 min of 5 the myonty of peopl. woukt hive thou,ht 
tvet g inches yn hurght for cxxmple, can ea- | possible 
ye immediately aficr the deepest inspnr Lhe manner in which wer,At rffects the 
ton 13 246, while anothcr person of 5 feet | “uit cymuty "15 chicfly by the presence 
ro inches m stature ind whose condition, ' in the in lividutl of an cxccss m the aniount 
evccyt that of height, 1s the samc im every of fat, the weight beirg theref xc aemente | 
respect 1s that of the former would expire, his cacess tn fit tissue tts upon the “ situ 
about 254 cubic inches, and another man,!capreity manly in a mechanical manna 
4,tn one inch taller thin the last, would | it surrounds the lungs, for example, ind 
 ¥t us bout 262 cubic mches, or in m j breathing tubes, in masses so late ms ty 
crease in etch case of 8 cubic inches for eich | interfere with theu full expanston dutmg in- 
alditiona! inch in height of the individuxl = spuation, and 18 the quantity of air cxpncd 
And this cubical inctca ¢ of capacity accord or capable of bemg capired as strictly 1cgu 
ing to the preeressive hursht of the individual | Iited by the quantity mhaled, and 15 thi 
(between 5 fict and 6 flet m height, at any, litter 1s regulzted by the «legrce to which th 
1itc) 1s the very guncril rule, that 15, for chest cin capund, we sec at once how this 
cay inch of slature bet een § and & fed, & execs operates Whicn, motcover, this eon 
a1 titwnal cubic ches of asr, at the usual tenge dion (excess of fat) has become fir wivanced 
reture of 60° F, are gute out Ly the deepest by rcason either of some peculiar diuhesis, 
epuation immediatly follows, the deepest ot by approaching old age, 1 still morc 
an prration Ot couse, this rule applies only efhcicnt ca ise comes into opeiation, and onc 
to persons in goad health, for, 7 we have of fir more serious import, since it 15 much 
already remrurked, the “vit capwity’ is css umenable to treatment We alluie to 
also imfinenced by disetse and mote espe whitis tamed fatty dezmeraton of the vaious 
cally by diserse of the lungs, of which moic structuies of the bod}, including, of course, 
will be sud presently the dezeneration of the muscles, and of those, 
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therefore, concerned in the movements of the 
chest-walls, In such case the muscles, whose 
duty it is to raise the ribs, by means of which 
the act of inspiration is performed, become 
changed in structure by the disappearance of 
their muscular fibres, and the substitution for 
these latter of globules of fat. In other words, 
the substitution of matter possessing no 4/7 
éng power for matter whose very essence is 
one of active mechanical force. The ribs, 


therefore, fail in such case to be mised to the been 


full extent, the chest does not expand suf- 
ficiently, less air enters the lungs, and hence 
there is a proportionate diminution in the 
amount capable of being expired; that is, 
there is diminished “ vital capacity.” There 
‘ire other ways, too, in which excess of fat, 
‘or fatty degeneration, operates prejudicially 
to the “vital capacity.” It surrounds the 
breathing tubes themselves, for example, and 
becomes infiltrated into their muscular wails, 
Large quantities of fat are found loading the 
heart ani surrounding the large blood-vessels 
ithia the chest, and pressing upon and intcr- 
ering with the lungs in @ mechanical manner. 
‘There is this overloading, too, in the abdo- 
men, and this impedes, more or less con- 
siderably, the descent of the diaphragm, a 
tnuscilar partition, whose duty consists, not 
only in dividing the cavities of the chest and 
abdomen from each other, but in carrying on 
abdominal respiration. The lungs being thus 
mechanically pressed upon from every side ; 
the organs themselves being more or less 
incapacitated by the metamorphosis of the 
muscular walls of their air tubes, &c.; the 
loss of power in the muscles, whose duty it 
is to raise the ribs that air may rush into the 
chest ; and the loss of clasticity, both of the 
Jungs and the sibs, by which the air is ex- 
pelled from the chest, must of necessity, and. 
do, a8 the reader will readily understand, act 
with a potency more or less marked in 
diminishing the vital volume. 

‘The only other abnormal factor obnoxious 
to the integrity of the “vital capacity” to 
which we shall refer, is that consequent upon 
the presence of disease within the chest, but 
particularly to what is termed pulmonary 
consumption, In this discase, which, it need 
scarcely be said, is disease of the substance 
of the Iung, the diminution in the vital 
volume is soinctimesenormous. ‘Thus, 2 man 
standing, say, § feet 10 inches, and who in a 
state of health should, by the rule given, 
expire, by one forcible act, about 254 cubic 
inches of air, might, if suffering from pul- 
auonary consumption, give no more than 170 
—~a loss of 84. But the loss is not infre- 
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quently much greater; the capacity being in 
cases still farther advanced, as low, perhaps, 
as 145 cubic inches ; and occasionally—as in 
the last stage of the disease—no more than 
119—a loss, respectively, of 109, and 1351 
In simple inflammatory affections of the con- 
tents of the chest—as of the lungs—or the 
pleura, &c,, the decrease is often very strik- 
ing. Aman may, for example, have but one 
lung at his command, the other lung having 

rendered impervious to air by reason of 
the changes which sometimes take place in 
it_asa result of an inflammatory atlack ; in 
which case the “vital capacity” must, of 
course, be very considerably diminished. Dut 
enough has already been said perhaps to con- 
vey to the reader a proper understanding of 
our subject. 

‘That the reader is fully persuaded that it 
is highly advantageous, and even important, 
to the individual, that his “vital capacity” 
should be as great, or at least as near to the 
average a possible, we will take for granted, 
With the vocalist, indeed, or the performer 
upon such wind instruments as require to Le 
played upon by blowing air through the 
operator's mouth, this will not be questioned. 
‘To these, as well as to ministers of religion, 
public speakers, &e., it is surely of the last 
importance, both to their own comfort and. 
to that of their hearers, that the performer 
should have great command over his respira- 
tory tnovements; but this he cannot have, 
to any great extent, if his “vital capacity" 
be greatly reduced, What, for example, is 
more painful to the auditor than to Le com- 
pelled to sit beneath a puffing, asthmatic, 
broken-winded speaker? And what more 
difficult of accomplishment than for a speaker 
to pour forth a telling, thrilting oration under 
the adverse conditions just named? Or, 
again, how futile the attempts of a vocalist 
to attain to a high mark of distinction, where 
the power is wanting of prolonging such 
musical notes as require to be thus sustained, 
and which power depends so entirely upon 
the possession of a large “vital capacity"! 
In short, setting entirely aside all sanatory 
considerations, it cannot be doubted that, for 
comfort and convenience alone, it is highly 
desirable and necessary that the “vital ca- 
pacity” should be up to the average, or at 
least not far below it. 

iy carciul anil temperate exercise of the 
respiratory muscles—as by 2 proper use of 
dumb-bells, welllirected singing exercise, 
blowing upon some wind instrument, &.— 
the “vital capacity" may not oaly be kept 
up to the average, but may be actually ine 
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creased And especily does thts remark 
apply to persons befure they have attamcd 
the muldle period of hfe, and with the ut- 
most benefit, also, to the general health 
There ae, of couse, certain élisctses or con 
ditions of the asstem, dunng the picacace of 
which it would be inadswable to yiactise 
certun of the foresong exercises, ind which 
conditions are easily detectud by the medic 
aduset, but, genet lly speaking, the tem 
perate and anteliizent cxctcine of the resp 
tory function attended with the happiest 
results, And not only iw regis the im 
Provement to the ¢ vital cxpresty,” but lhe 
wie to the general health of the individual. 
Some physicians have even gone so far as 
to athrm that wheie the dided discase 
just numa has shown a tndency to take 
up its abode in the sistem, careful and 
requlited exercise, under propicr surveillance, 
of the respurtor or_ans, 18 by singing Ac., 
hs been the means not only of anestiny but 
ot totally cruheiting the evil, and of restot 
ang the hitherto tottermg constitution to a 
con lito of robust beth I Burs, for 
insta cc, 1 Trench physicrw, is a most udunt 
advocate for well duccte1 cvercise on wind 
wmstiumenty In a hittle book expressly 
wntten on this sulyect, he remarks Many 
phil inthropists on seeing our young military 
Musici ws Wield enormous wind mstruments, 
have sorrowed over the fey ycars the poor 
tullons would hive to hve “Well, they are 
mistihen All the men whose-busincss it 15 
to tly the wind mstruments mide at the 
various fictories, before sending them off for 
sie, are, without exception, fre from pul 
monary aftections I have known mans who, 
on entering unon tly calling, were very de- 
licate, anit who, neverthcless, though’ then 
daty oblijed them to blow (or hours tozether, 
enjoyed perfict health after a certun time 
Lan myselt,” he continues, “an instance ot 
ths My mother died of consumption , eight 
children of hers fell victims to the sim. 
disc 1se, and only thee of us survive, and ve 
all three ply win | struments.” So much, 
then, for ths put of ou subject 

Ut the preceding piges have been read and 
thought over, even cursorits, it can scarcely 
be nucessaty to point out to the intelligent 
revlet the cvils of that now fishionabk. cus 
tom of nghtIremng, for of all the evus 
which womin brings upon berselt m the name 
of fistion fev, if any, eqs) this sn the m- 
Jury it ni cts upon het animal eronoms. DBs 
Telcrence to the accompansing figne (Ii 1), 
it wal be set thut Nature designed that the 
valle of the chest sl ould gradually unciy ise 
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im cueumference fiom above downwards. 
‘Wut look at the contour lnought about at the 
dictate of fashion, as seen in Fig. 2. Here 
the arrangement is tuned topsy-turyy, the 
broad end bemg uppermost, and ihe apex 
meeting the apex of another cone, also atti 
ficially induced, giving to the entue body the 
shtpe of a huge, lughly magmfed epg boiler’ 
‘And the more this constuction and narrow. 
ing of the waist can be effected, the more 
‘ fishonable” 1s the possessor of it supposed. 
to be, and the more enviable doc she become 
to hei “fashionable” sistcis, Look, too, at 
the distortion of the ubs, and the fearfab 
havoc made with the bachbonc! But fashion 








! 
e)sphran 
(ver 
pas 


lat Mog 
tu? Lore Wad gle lie ng 
1s an arb trary and severe ruler, and cues 
neithe for beauty of ferumme form, for com- 
fort anl convenience, noi, what 1s most to 
he deplored, the health and happness of 
those who foolishly become hei stives = But 
Act us consider how the question affect, our 
prrticuls subject 

‘The cucumfcrence, then, of the wast im 4 
oman of meduin height and dimensions, 
mcasmes, On an average—whcn not crimped 
ind distorted by the practice under conside- 
rition—about go inches, but in those who 


{have long adopted tught lacing, it may mca- 


swe no more than 20 inches and sometimes 
cxen much less Now what becomes, in 
these latter cases, of the scvcral organs con- 
tuned within the chest and abdomen? hey 
ale, of course, compressed, and pushed, and 
squeezed ont of their natural shapes, and 
made to potinde 1 to plices in which they: 
Ise no business, Lecause never ment to 
occupy such places Jt wis intended by 
Rte a 1 matter of course thit the chest 
and abdomen should respecusely hold ther 
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sano 15 contents in thet allotted and aclatiwe 
positions, Occupying ceitain portions of space, 
and having ample room for the due peiform- 
ance of thaw individual duties, without that 
jostling and intuference with one another 
which necessanly accompames disorder and 
hail axzangement, But, on the other hand, 
thuie 18 no vacuum or empty space in ext! cr 
of the two cavilies—there 13 no region with 
out its own particulier organ or put, and 
each o1,in or prrt, though movided by na- 
ture with wunple room for the needful and 
unobstiucted discharge of its special fanc- 
tion, it has yet not much to spre. When, 
thin, any one partwular organ 1s, by the 
system of tightlacing, &e, unduly presse 
upon, and pushed and squeezed, it must, 
uke a mtn m a crond—since it cinot get 
out of the way—be seriously hampered i ity 
movements, and its important dutves unper- 
tuctly discharged, to the no small injury and 
suifering, sooner or later, of the foolish self 
torturc: And this, an pioportion to the 
unnatural pressue and squeezing to which 
the organ hi hul tosubmit. The ercessire 
uuhing, however, which results from this 
much-to-be-deplned custom, as well as the 
Cmscquenets arising fiom it, 1s not confined 
to one organ only, but it 1s tansmutted to 
those 1} ng 1 ats immediate prowmity—these 
having to bew the pressure from the orgins 
vhich are dats imphieated, though they 
the mselycs may be entutly removed trom the 
ducct load The practice of tightdacing 
Dungs about this crushing and displacement 
of oigans most completely and effectually — 
hinpemg and thwarting them in the per 
fomnince uf ther wssmned and indtspensavle 
duties, ad with the consequent production 
ut a whole host of very serous troubles, and 
rot a few teil aml gare diserses, Thee 
Die few natural «iscases, indeed, which so 
thoroughly displice, and jam, and wedge 
togthes so gieit a numbei of the mternal 
o1,1ns and so ger erally disseminate amon zst 


than incipreity for the dischage of then the 


multiiaicus dutics, as does this posiuvely 
sinnt prictice of tighidacing Shortness of 
breath, congestion and even mflammation of 
the lungs, congestion of the hver, of the 
hulneys, &c , palpitation and subsequent 
diveare of the heart, famtings, bionchitis, 
indigestion, Jaundice, obstruction of the 
Dowels, rupture, &c, are a fen only of the 
many evils aneing fom the custom which we 
aie $0 emphatically condemning , a hist one 
would thmk quite formidable enough to 
cause the most thoughthss and the most 


fasluon-berxdden subject to immediately 
yenounce all allegiance to a picuce so 
fiaught with mischief, and one, moreover, 
which has not a single rerleeming point, cren 
am the occastonally foolish eyes of the sterner 
SCX, 1n its favour. 

Whare this folly of tight Ineing 1s hept up, 
and where the evils just enumerated show 
themsclves, 1t cannot, of course, be expected 
that the “ vital capacity” can remain normal, 
much less that st can posubly become in- 
cewsed How can the chest expand when 
Inuncssed round with a coat or case as mm 
yielding as the jaws of an iron vice? And if 
it ernnot expand to allow the proper amount 
of air to enter the lungs, these organs neces- 
sanly fail to become sufhciently dilated , the 
air cannot enter them, and it cannot, there- 
fore, be expied—that 1s, the “vital capa- 
city” 15 reduced to a fraction of what 1t 
should be. 

The remedy is selfevident, First of all, 
ly aside the pinching corset—“ swan-bill” 
o1 any other “bill"—which 1s designed to 
efiect 2 reduction in the cucumference of the 
waist. And if corsets or “stays” must be 
worm, let them be wide enough and laced 
lax enough to allow the poor crushed ribs by 
thar elasticity to have cvery chance of re 
suuung the original contour impressed upon 
them by their Maker. Nest, do cverything 
possible to assist the chest in this woik of 
icestabhshing its pristine beauty of form, 
and its consequent power of fulfilling to the 
utmost its numerous important duties, one 
of the most indispensable of which 15 that of 
c\pinsion and contraction, whereby the 
function of respiration 1» mainly cained on. 
Plenty of outdoor exercise, jartieularly 
walking—but not nding in luvunous car- 
mages, horseback exercise, dilation of the 
chest by frequent acts of deep and fable 
ispiration, especially in the open aur, the 
pioper use of the dumb bells, boating, 
though not by sails or steam, but by handling 
coms, and many other evercues of a 
similar character, im watch the arms are 
Diought into action and the nbs raised, are 
some of the means Ly the regular adopuon 
of which we shall best succeed m undoing 
the work which our folly or thoughtlessness 
has unfortunately eftected. 

And then will be imtated a movement 
which will bring im its tram such a host of 
comforts and blessings, that the now happy 
possessor will always Jaud and honour the 
day when she had the courage and good 
sense to foiswear the practice of tight lacing 
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ML—MARKEN AND MONNIKKENDAM. 
AMONGST the many good songs which and converted into “polder” lands and com- 


have been selected and handed down to fortable thriving farms. 


This, however, is 


us by our forefathers there is one ever popular nothing compared with the gigantic work of 
one, which has done much to keep Holland the Zuyder Zee, Our start was made from 
pleasantly and cheerfully fresh in our memory. Amsterdam, our 


Who is not influenced by 
hearing the words, “Deep 
as the rolling Zuyder Zee"? 
and immediately a whole 
host of associations rise up 
before our minds of Mynheer 
Van Dunck and his sur- 
roundings—taking the good 
things of life judiciously, for 
he never got drunk when he 
took his  brandy-and-water 

ily, We are now going to 
Sri the Zoyder Zee, and 
do so with a special interest 
when we think that the stu- 
pendous work of pumping it 
out has not only been pro- 
posed, but has been com- 
menced, and is now at this 
very moment in its transi- 
tion state, similar to the 
Haarlemer Meer, which has 
been pumped out effectually, 





-was built, 


route laid out for Monnik- 
kendam and Marken. It 
was a lovely summer day as 
we left the Capital of Hol- 
land, founded aire, A.D. 1200, 
about which time the castle 
The River Y is. 
always full of interest, with 
its variety of boats, its quaint 
old dredging machines, the 
merchantmen, the market 
boats, the women rowing 
the men, the beautiful blend- 
ing of fresh vegetables with 
brass milk-cans, Dutchmen 
with immense bags for 
breeches, sabots of every 
variety of colour, some 
green, some painted white, 
with a few flowers; and 
then the great charm of 
cleanly costume, which as 
we approach North Hol- 
land scems to concentrate 
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its charms about the forchcad ; it seems the 
ambition of Noth Folland ladies to cover 
their foreheads either with sprays of dia- 
monds or silver plates, Crossing the aiver 
alfords a good general view of the city of 
Auwsterdam, and in the distance looms that 
marvellous collection of wind-mills known as 
Zaandaia, near the house of Peter the Great. 
Wind-mills are used in Holland to pump 
water, grind grain, cement, snuff, saw timber, 
and do everything that motive power can be 
applied to. The 
mills in the dis- 
tance naturally at- 
tract attention, as 
dew uavellers are 
aceaslemed to sec 
thece or four hun- 
dred ——-wind-mills 
whucsingly rotating. 
Apart fiom remind- 
ing us how perse- 
vctingly these good 
Dutchmen — nulise 
the power of the 
clements, we could 
not resist thinking 
how thoroughly this 
would have becn 
the place for Don 
Quixote to spend 
a happy day. By 
this time we have 
landed on the op- 
posite side of the 
river, and find wait- 
ing for us the na- 
tional conveyance 
of Totland -—the 
“ Trek -schuyt.” 
ery thing worked! 
together for sood, 
everything haimo- 
nized; the perfect 
repose of every: 
thing, even the 
summer haze, was 
not oppressive, Be- 
fore starting, let us describe a trek-schuyt. 
Most of our readers have seen the canal 
boats on the Grand Junction Canal, with 








painted tiller, painted cabin, the water can peace 


and bucket, all floral ornamentation with 
prontinent roses and plenty of paint, The 
length and beam similar ; the chief difference 
is the fitting, ‘The canal boats in England 
are not passenger boats, the trek-schuyts are. 
They are therefore divided into two classes, 
fore and aft cabins ; the larger boats having 


Dutch Fernsture, 
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seats on the top for fine weather and the 
gencial comfort of the travellers. ‘Ihe tow 
Tope is out on the bank of our Dutch canal ; 
the small wiry horse, with the lad standing 
by him ready to jump on to his back and 
start off, looks round occasionally to sve how 
soon we shall be off. A few more passengers 
come, and at last we are away, . 
Soon the smoke of Amsterdam begins to 
fade away, and we are getting into North 
STolland and Waterland, fat as flat can be, 
yet Deautiful in i. 
pose and = wain 
greys, ‘The pure 
spective of the vust 
flat, however, is 1e+ 
markably — gradu. 
* ated by the black 
anl white cows, 
which abound in 
Pollan *+ im fact all 
Cows, We may say, 
in Tfolland ue 
black and white. 
Then we have more 
wind-mills, of 
ried form and size; 
Jong “slooten” or 
ditches dividing the 
farms, or an avcnuc 
of — well-trained 
black poplars, or 
abcles, leading up 
to a 3 sone. 
times a steeple, 
sometimes a white 
anil came to the ¢s- 
cue, and spakhil 
up the hazy dis 
tance; while these 
charms weic allur- 
ing us without, 
there was muh 
that was interest 
ing within, Ay the 
tick-schuyt motel 
down the canal al- 
most every one 
pulled out his pipe; that is to say the male 
population on board. The conversation took 
atum on the blessings of home, and family 
and contcnunent, One dear old Dutch 
lady, with silver plates on her forchead, lace 
cap, and a straw bonnet on the top of that, 
avery handsome silver gebectire at her side, 
and large silver buckles on her black velvet 
shoes, told me that “ every thousand guilders 
brought more avarice.” She seemed perfectly 
saturated with proverbs: Quarle’s Embiems 
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anl Juoo C7 
cho 0) she seamed 
to thtun in these 
provails 162 kiml 
of chorus, tu ons 
roauk Some cf 
theta were very 
goo bet singularly 
m q]Topmite, like 
siting trcts to the 
wion, people 
S mel nes the qua 
tars dhl ston 
T tistime,a vod 
oe onme mila 
rT sumlk fu 
Fiany some Cue 
day m schnyps, 
th opt ut my Was 


thy * Metta 
1 +e on ihe 
fin th aon the 
her Tile ess 


ts the das Ls pillow’ 
cuaad to be Untys 
sey fon itive sur 
vite wh ther the 
ocerion ciked at 
forth or not, § He 
vh cians the last 
oho, will get the 
“on hs nose,’ 
Bary equa 

» serve Tim 

Our ater 

Vis mot cn 
«and we 

te Lim good 
tn vsalhge the 
ny of which 15 
yO) .wnin guide 
Deess nd Montay 
as Louk, tite chance t } lice in creation, 
n ru shoe pace We were conductet 
49 on louse 11 partam r, as the cl in 
gl [urty wid rotceses, 13 old uays vot 
tsb ltoth. t ut she > of ard lave 
the vule © atcof the usu | custom in 
Dutch fain houss Prussure of business, 
honevcr, docs not now allon of this beng 
dae. If per stdin, wbut confusion there 
wuld be outside rt the nasht of the season! 
It would be al ucst 15 bal as wynz to get 
orcs unbiella ar she Rost lead my the 
cloum of Brock his rather pissed way, it 
ys al scay wel! tor peay le who lo not cue to 
tale tie Loube, at , ete tint, lo wen 
xc 1 Dutch cet lice: m7 ats un nne on 
Bray, to }o conta. with 115 rt deal 
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$1 coimen, for artifi 
cnlat mst be whos 
we discover that 
dnecth we admue 
anything vars much, 
we ue informed 
that we ci becom, 
the possessor of the 
atele med mo 
vided we pry the 
rice of ie Stull 
Jrok shuld be 
scan Tt his been 
the show plrce for 
nem)y one hundictl 
yous, it therefore 
has clums on the 
attention of travel 
lus Soon afta 
Keung Thoek we 
sec looming mm the 
distance an object 
which rempds us 
much of the ters 
of Lincolnslure 1 
Ciowhind,  neuly 
the sume outline of 
wood and abbu, 
dyle and eat, the 
rame herons and 
wildtow! = In thy 
Iuge wood right 2 
huad of us hes Mon 
nikkendam and 
beyond thet the 
Zuyder Zec, whither 
we are = bound 
About a mile from 
the town the canal 
alsuptly stops, our 
tack schuy 1 15 along 
side a hind of land- 
ing place ‘The few passengers Iuft on board 
go off to different farms, and iny fiend and 
myself are directed into thetown = We make 
for the church surrounded by 2 laige wood 
Itis Inte on a fine summer evenmg, and the 
chatter and noise of the thousands of Lirds, 
congregatmg at the close of day, was far 
beyond any thing we had expenenced before, 
in nunibers and density they exceeded the 
fights on the downs, just before migration, 
and as for dsuit devoid of melody, they 
were uncgualled, ‘The noise was perhaps 
enhanced by the ghostly stillness of every- 
thing else around. The uch-schuyt tavelling 
wisnoisch s swe the npple, aud the occr 
ronal cy of the bey cncou tang the tre’. 
pony Whenne yp vached the abbey, we 
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heal no sound , wewalhed in found noone ,' suivant came and «ttin the room wth us 
walked into the principal street of Monmih- , It requue 1 some tact to elat why this to us 
kendim, 51 no one, W1sit one of the cities unusual attention wis shown, and at last we 
of the d.ad? We found an inn, entered, no were mmfonned thit 1t was only to prevent 


one thc 


At last we discovered 2 young our being kept watting m corse we needed 


peison, ind most thinkful we were to lewn her services, So pulec ly deserted a cits 1 
that we coul I not only bave food, but 1 bed, , minded us at once of Veere, im Zecland, in 
and evcijthing with Dutch cleanliness ahd ' the South of Holland , and there was another 
confort, Later in the evening, the Dutch resemblance, the Water lonar o: Witch 
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Tower, wluch is similar, and used for the 
sune purpose, espécially as a Jand mark. 
‘MonmikAcndam was onginally a city of monks, 
ay monks no longer thrive mn Holland, the 
whole plice 1» desolate ; grass grows im the 
streets, the houses totter almost for want 
of 1eparr, and the only use for the place now 
seems to be that of a point of departure for 
Muken. ‘Lhe most interesting view of the 


aaty is obtained from the Dyke running out 
beyond the Water Gate, as from thi» point 
we see the Wate: Tower in the centie, the 
gtand old wind-mull which 13 2 glorious relic 
of the past, and in the distance we see the 
wood with the abbey nesthng m the midst 
of it. 

Much as the song says of “ Deep as the 
rolhng Zuyder Ze’ we must remuaber that 
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the whole of the bottom of it was originall; 
farm land, the area of surface bei 
increased about a.d. 1400, just before the 
great inundation near Dordrecht, when some 
one hundred thousand lives were lost, The 
Zuyder Zee being: the result of inundation is 
really only about ro feet deep, save where 
the channels have been deepened, so that 
when the pumping shall have been-completed 
the land will be quite Dutch and perfectly 
level. The most curious feature of this will 
perhaps be that there are certain islands now, 
stich as Marken, Urk and Schokland, the in- 
habitants of which will not have much to do 
with the mainlanders, and after some four 
hundred years of history are proud of their 
insular position ; but the day is coming, slow 
and sure, like the sword of Damocled, when 
their boats will be superfluities, and’ they will 
find their dykes unnecessary, and their night 
watchers can turn in comfortably instead of 
pacing long hours in stormy nights, waiting 
to give the signal that the dyke has burst and 
their island deluged. Leaving Monnikkendam 
we came down through some old buildings 
and by-ways, which must have been bust 
originally to facilitate smuggling and smug- 
glers—notice the ins, outs, and round-the- 
corner construction of the building in our 
illustration, The whole atmosphere seems 
auggestive of stores of adventure and contra- 
band goods. As we came down to the land- 
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ing place, the question was, whether we could 
get any boat to take us over. The wind was 
fair both ways. The Zuyder Zee was not 
rolling, there was only a nice breeze, No 
one even asked us if we would like to go. 
Several Marken men were standing about, 
fine tall men, clean-shaven, with silk handker- 
chiefs tied as Garibaldi wore his generally, 
their breeches very short, half-way from the 
hip joint to the knee, very full indced, 
fastened at the waist by two large buttons. 
‘Their boats are of the Schokker class, but 
the Marken mainmast is farther aft, giving a 
larger foresail, and the mainsail is hoisted on 
agaff, The sails are deep tan, with a light 
cloth inserted every now and then as required. 
After conversation and pipesit seemed agreed 
and decided that we should be allowed to 
visit Marken, and we started in one of these 
crafts, with a good breeze, and soon we were 
bowling along gloriously. ' No sooner had we 
arrived than the news soon spread that 
foreigners were paying a visit. The first thing 
that struck us was, looking down from the 
dyke and finding the island lying as it were 
in the bottom of a saucer, the dyke round 
being the edge of the saucer. The houses 
are built on piles, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, so that when the dyke gives, the water- 
level js just below the Hoors of the houses; 
and as they contain some delightful bits of 
old furniture, &c., it is well that they should 
be We were fortunate in being 
allowed to interview the principal person of 
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the island, a widow, the Thick One of 
who was, and we 5 " Marken. In the 
hope is still, queen roonis of the houses 
of the island. She everything seemed 
helps the fishermen so well cared for and 
in bad times, She is so good ; no shoddy 
beloved by all, and left. by those who 
her kindly influence had gone before; 


seems to have done everything was a8 
good and useful for 


much good, She 
and her handsome the next generation 
daughter* wear the as the last, and that 
costume of the is- is more than we can 
land, which is very say for some of the 
carious, particularly things purchased in 
the head-dress, very the present day by 
tauch like the Parsee young housekeepers. 
form, but white with ‘The sheets and pil- 
a little lace on the low-cases particular- 
front, and two long ly struck us as being 
curls, one on each edged with such 
side; these are ine admirable patterns ; 
dispensable—if not some only picked 
supplied by nature out with — black, 
then they must be others more intri- 
cate. The same 


obtained from the 
mainland. The little kind of borders are 
used in red and 


children are very 
picturesque indeed; white to bind their 
jackets with and 


as the coiffure offers 
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no protection for the some part of their 
eyes, in summertime a pink shade is some- | scarlet waistcoats, still worn by the women. 
times adopted. The lamps were so quaint and picturesque 


‘We were introduced to one young Marken | on their carved oak stands, and show the 
lady who was remarkably well covered—|long clay pipes so cunningly arranged in 
almost too plump; she was, however, very their stand, the brass com/oortje, so original 
happy and contented, and seemed to think | a mode of warming the feet, which are placed 
that she had rather the bestof it. It is, how- | on a carved square box containing this ap- 
ever, rather conspicuous to be shown to! paratus, that we have put them all in one 
visitors as “Het Dikkertje van Markea,” or | family group. R. T, PRITCHETT, 
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JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 
& Kectare 


"1 1s tot often in history that we are able! 
to point to four such distinct types of men 

im four successive generations as Abiaham, 
Isane, Jicob, and Joseph Abraham 1s the 
type of the elder world of men, the pastoral 
chieftam, enthusiast in faith, severe and 
sumple in hf, rapid as lightning in war, 
comteons n perce and of anoble chnaky 
an his relations with men, unworldly in heart, 
the wise pitiuch of the tnbe, the loving 
husbin} 1nd father, and keeping through 
every rclition of life a desert grandeur 
character which m thes hum one of the greatest 
figures im history 

Isivc 1 the type of the contemplative man, 
mactise in the world, active in_ the world of 
dus own heat, the Wordsworth of the Old 
lestament Jacob 1s different from both, 
the type of the worldly wise business man, 
changing under hi,her fluences, but very 
slowly, into the man wise with the wisdom 
of the world to come When we come to 
Joseph allis changed He 3s the type of the 
man of genus, not that which 1s made,as 
some™are made, by education, but the born 
genius, o1e who is always nght he knows 
not why , who 1s always master of events nd 
of himsctf, and whom every event makis 
eteater who attracts the love of all and is 
not harmed by it, who keeps the heart, the 
humility, and the impulse of childhood in 
the midst of the eapenence of manhood and 
the glare of success, wise as the serpent, harm- | 
less tg the dove 

He prised Ins childhood wrapt im the 
mantle cf his futhers regret and love All 
that Jacob had felt for Rachel was guen to 
her eldest son, and a special and passionate 
love has a strange poner in the development 
of genius, prrtly im this cise because it solated 
the boy, pamly bucause it mide hum rapidly 
fecl what he was, yet without thmking of at, 
and partly becuse it made him fecl at home 
and secure in the world. The pastoral peace 
of hus father s dwelling, where he hved alone, 
the silence in which he walked, his absence 
from the practical and noisy life of his brothers 
with ther wandering flocks made him the, 
dreamer, and the short visits be pad them 
‘Lindled his imagmation and gave fuel to hus | 
dieams In those prophetic dreams of hus, 
in which the urconscious aspirations of the 
day realised themselves in fantastic forms at 
night, the temperament of genius first 10 
vealed st. If ‘Ile boy felt in the rushing 


Ife within him hus coming piettness, but he 
did not understand what hts ficlm, meant 
Naturally, without any thou,ht that the 
spontaneous audreity of anspu tion was in 
lus dreams, he told them to his biothurs nith 
the unconsciousness of genius But his 
brothers saw what they woe They never 
bad had dicams 

‘We see how fine his genius was when we 
find that he could tum his hand to «nytnng 
and succeed at once He sw that hy» 


‘of brothers did not manage the cuttle well, ant 


with the one weakness of his hte he biought 
to his father an evil report of them No 
sooner 1s he in Potiphar’s house than he be 
comes the best steward in Egypt , no soone: 
is he in the prison than he emeiges from dis 
grace and the whole arrang.ment of it 1s 
given into his hands, and every thing succecds 
The prisoners cannot resist Ins charm an1 
tell their tales to him, he has the secret ol 
making men sperh to him and belicvein him 
No sooner is he relersed thin the kingdom 
1s mtrusted to his rule, and the slave and the 
prisoner becomes at one step the astute, far 
Sceing and tiusted prime mumster, leading 
the country through the dangers of prosperity 
and adversity with the same undisturbod 
wisdom, and keeping, without one sicrilice 
of principle, his piace il the close of Ife 
and all itis mzht in the teeth of the dis 
advantage of his being a stranger, and be 
longing to a people with whom the Lyy ptian 
court would not eat 

he trust that he won from all men 1s 
proved im service and the prison, itis still 
more delightful to see the universal love and 

he received when his position might 

have kindled envy. Nowhere is this attrac 
tiveness which marks the highest genius of 4 
man who has’to do with men, more delight 
fully shown than when the whole cout, and 
the king himself, ae filled with joy at the 
news that Josephs father and brethren are 
come. This man, placed over ali heads ma 
day, rising from the ranks of the slaves, had 
not one apparently m the whole cout who 
wasnothisfnend When any good happene i 
to bum, the world was pleased 

Again, having so marked 3 chiracter and 
powers #0 great, he could not help having 
adventures. An uncommon chasacter mukes 
an uncommon hfe, and in the power tt has of 
awaking envuity as well as friendship and 
love, creates adventure Liven hus father 
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feels that he is marked from mankind and 
distinguishes nm fiom the 1est by the coat of 
many colous His brothers hate him, con- 
spire to slay him, feeling that he 1s greater 
than they, though some among them, even 
at the last, are subdued by his charm and 
desire to save him. Adventure meets him 
again in Egypt, and before he is thirty years 
old his iite 13 2 romance. 

‘His first adventure threw him on the world. 
The perce of the shepherd home was ex 
changed for the roar of the great city, the 
love that watched every movement for rough 
slavery, the prophetic dreams, poor boy! 
ended im a fal! that mght have sobered the 
wildest visions, Young, alone, nexpenenced, 
he was cast upon the world in a strange land 
‘What will hedo, and what become? 

Its a question many of vsin youth and 
afterwards hive had to ask ourselves, The 
answer depends on character, and character, 
so far as we can make it, on the way we meet 
cucumstances, Look back to the hour when 
yout first started on your own responsibility , 
look around you now that you have to begin 
life again. What do you see withm; how 
does your heart beat, with what powers have 
you frced, or do you face, life at this moment ? 

do not ask whether you have been suc- 
cessful, or can bode success, I ash what 
you are, strong or weak, brave or trembling, 
ready to command life, or to sink under its 
weight, honest and clear of heart, or 
of yourself. Thatis the question befoie God, 
and the end of life depends on how you can 
answer it 

‘Yes, chatacter tells, If you had passed, 
that day the Ishmaelites arnved, through the 
chief city of Pharaoh, and seen, as one might 
still see lately un the eastern market-place, 
the slives exposed for hire, and among them 
the beautiful Hebrew stnipling, perhaps a 
thought of pity, perhaps a sense of shame, 
might have touched your heart, but scarcely 
the imagination that before a few years were 
over the boy would be a prince, and the 
thoughtful bram that now mused upon his 
fate be the directing power and the silvation 
of Egypt. Potsphar passed by, the quiet 
sonow and the beauty of the boy touched 
jum, he saw the upright face and the clear 
eye and bought the youth to do ins woth 
‘And in his new Irfe Joseph’s character made 
its nay Step hy step he rose, till at last all 
things were done by his hands, and all things 
prospered in them. 

‘That success was due to genius, but to 
gemus made pon erful for good by moral and 
religtous character. ‘The moial force is 
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shown m the healthy way in which he set to 
work. If any man might have been em- 
bittered or made morbid it was Joseph 
Almost murdered, sold as a slave by his very 
biothers! Way, it were no wonder if he bad 
thought that al! men were false, and all the 
work of the world hateful. Nothing of the 
kind) He most have felt the blow sorely. 
There was no lack of affection in him who 
wept over and forgave his brothers, and 
remembered his father with tears, but the 
‘vivid natme in hum, borne up by mora) cour 
age, and the new and quick interests in life 
which his conquest of revengeful feeling 
allons him to feel with all their power, set 
him to work, and made hun rejoice in his 
work, Youth, mtellect, moral strength were 
all on his side, and behind them the unknown 
force of genius. What wonder he succeeded t 
Along with these, another element in his 
success Was a religious spit, “Ihe Lord 
gave him favour,” we are told. It 1s another 
way of saying that at the root of his genius 
wis love of God, that his powers were sancti- 
fied by worship of the Hhghest. All men 
recognised this Phiraoh and the council 
smd, the sprtt of Godisin this man Andit 
is worth saying that in these early times no 
‘one seems to doubt that gentus is the direct 
tion ot God We Joh upon it as only 
of the man himself, it 1s even part of our idea 
that its inspiration 1» not from God at all 
We have secluded inspuation to certain sicred. 
books and certain sacred businesses So that 
when a great artist, statesman, or philosopher 
artses he does not hear from the world that 
the spint of the Holy God 1s an hum, but only 
that he 1s a great man Hence no sacred 
xdeal necessarily dignifies his wok , he does 
not habitually refer his powers to God, nor 1s 
he taught to use them with a reference to 
Divine purposes Often hearng that his m- 
Sprration 1s profane, he works it for unholy 
ends and degrades it. It might be ditierent 
it we were to say to men who heve the magical 
gift of genus with Phuaoh, ‘Lhis man has 
in him the spint of God. It 1s a great and 
ruling thought to possess For half the i 
religion of the world anses from our sepua- 
ton of our gifts from God and of the work 
we do with them from the Divine chuacter. 
He who, with genius, has God» spuit also, 
makes his hfe and his wok mote noble, as 
Joseph did. 
Tt 8 a queston much debited whether 
ness of hfe has any influei ce on genms, 
Will a vicious peison, if he has great gifts, 
build, or pamt, or carse, or compose poetry 
or music, o: think clearly im scrence, or 
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rule a nation less well, because of Is hfe 
being without goodness? Not so, at fist, 
for the glow of genius 1s too strong for the 
inward baseness, the Divine m it struggles 
long rrunst its enemy But as time goes on, 
the cvil influence, whatever tt be, tells. ‘The 
sensibility to beruty goes, the clear yudg- 
ment farls, the selfish interest steps m and 
spoils the execution. The power used for 
bise purposes, for money, or self-interest, or 
mere fime, becomes itself base, the corrupt 
Ife corrupts the heut and stains the :magma- 
tior, and we see, even though the power 
may rcmn, that it has become unable to do 
good to niin or to grve an enduring please 

‘And what ts tue of genius is true in a less 
dearce of wvery true work, If 2tts to be true, 
fathfitl, and endunng, the mspiration of God 
in the biasn and heart should be matched by 
the msprration of God m the spint. We 
should be worthy like Joseph of the favour of 
the Lord by striving to be ke the Lord, and 
by adding to the gifts of God the giaces of 


Being such, fosenb, wherever he went, had 
poner Hus character spoke for itself, 
steward, pnsoner, pnme munister, he wis 
thoroughly trusted, and though a master 
might naturily suspect a slave, a yailor a 
pusoner, and a king one whom the peo} 
worshipped—yet all the world beheved in 
him, everywhere his nghteous uprightness 
and clear soul shone hke a star ‘Truth of 
character begets trust, wins its way to some 
usefulness, no matter m what circumstances 

It1s a glorious thing to aspire to and to 
win, to be so manly that wherever you ate, 
men may recognise you as their strength , to 
be so upught that your hfe may creite up» 
nightness around you, so noble and true 
of heart that you may not only alwiys hear 
the vorce of God within, but also m apparent 
rum, poverty, suffering, through slander and 
denial of the world, may make men feel that 
they have a king among them, 

These ate the men who really rule the 
world They may be poor, unknown, des- 
pised They may never have Josephs 
chances, but they have had power, they have 
done mote than many of those who are 
called great and famous. Half the progiess 
of the world 1s due to unknown persons 
who have been.true men in their obscurity, 
who have hved as Joseph, while slave and 
prisoner, as faithful children of the Ltemal 
Rightcousness Character tells always for 
enduring results, but it must be characte 
that daily grows up into ikeness to God's 
character 
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‘The whole truth of this us made more vivid 
for us when godhke character, as in Joseph, 
a3 united to genus Able to do anything 
well, he wasled by God and carcumstinces to 
be a statesman The eaperence of many 
Ainds of hfe which he had hid in Palestine 
among the shepherds, wm the slave caavan, 
in the stewardship, m piison, had fitted him 
for this work Young as he was he Anew 
men ‘ind women, and the insight he hid into 
human character, an msight bom of thit 
qmick sympathy that loses atself in the fate 
and dreuns of others (nothings more forcibly 
brought out in the story than this), fittel him 
still more for his work And the mitural 
chgnity he shows before Pharaoh, the ryndity 
with which he sees and chooses at once the 
aught mvans to meet the coming famine, the 
futh he possesses in the futare and in himself, 
the quickness and roundness of Ins ideas, the 
care with which he assumes and fills hrs new 
post, the fearless way in which, 1n a moment, 
he uses to 2 vast responsibhty, all betray the 
born statesman. 

The mersures he adopts are masterly, but 


As one 1s surprised thit no oue seems to chal- 


lenge them But there ts no need for sur 
ise, for heie character comes in, It was 
1s unstained honour, his inconupt bility that 


ple brought Inm umiversal acceptance. In his 


position nothing could have been easicr thay 
to ennch himsclf by a few pohtic tuins, and 
one may be sure that mtny were on the watch 
to catch lim tmpping. He kept the confi 

dence and love of Lgypt to the end, because 
his was the spint of honour mm his doings with 
men, and the spint of moral duty im his secret 
life with God. Who does not recoflect his 
speech to the wife of Potiphar in which both 
are contained, How can I deceive my master 
who has trusted me? how can I do this great 
wickedness and sm against Gol? 

Yes, these are the things which in man o1 
woman, gifted or ungifted, really act upon the 
world You may have the personal charm 
which makes a host of fnends, the wit, 
Lnowledge, briliancy, that attract society , 
the wealth or rank that secures ats flattery , the 
passionate enthusiasm that hindles admiration 
and love—they are all useless to keep the 
lasting reverence and love of men, unless 
they repose on faithfulness to honour and 
fidelity to God, unless you can put aside 
temptation to indulgence when it inyuies the 
least of men who are Chnst’s brothers , unless 
you can sternly reject, even though your 
aejecuon bung worldly ruin with it, the act 
or the thought which im sinning against trath 
oF purity or mercy sins againat the rightcous 
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willof God. Would you keep, as Joseph did,. 
the trost and affection of men; would you 
ennoble your genius or transfigure into beauty 
the common gifts you have—be faithful to 
honour, be faithful to your high birth as a son 
of the King of Righteousness, 

Through a long life Joseph was trae to God 
and man, The times of his trial had now 
gone by, and we find him as the Viceroy of 
Egypt. A new life now opened on the much- 
tried man. He who had been betrayed, sold, 
tempted, falsely imprisoned, was now the 
second person in the Jand. Married into the 
highest priestly family, in full flush of youth- 
ful manhood, with enjoyment made deeper 
by the sorrow of the past, with the highest 
work possible to do and with equal powers 
and opportunities, Joseph stands before us in 
the full blaze of the sunshine of Prosperity. 
Surely, we say, trial is over now; God 
Jet His servant rest. Yes, if pi ity be 
rest and not rather the severest trial. It is 
not s0 difficult (once God has been loved) 
to keep close to Him in ittness, or poverty, 
or bereavement; one is driven to the in- 
sisible comforter when visible things decay ; 
but in health, happiness, and when all gocs 
well, the visible usurps the invisible, God 
drifts from our sight, and we lie open to a 
thousand temptations; our moral force is 
cnervated, our spiritual life is seized with 
sleep, So the prayer of the Litany is, “In 
all time of our tribulation, in all time of our 
wealth—our welfare—goou Lord deliver us.” 

Prosperity is our time of trial; it is well for 
some of us who are at case to realise that, 
‘Too often, having got the portion of goods 
which falleth to us, we set off into the far 
country to waste our substance, to enjoy 
without serving, to rest, not from excitement, 
but from duty; to be free to do our own will, 
not to be free in doing the will of God, to 
lose in the noise of amusement the still small 
voice of Him who whispers in our slumbering 
ear, “Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” “Be sober and watch to the 


There are two things that protect the soul 
in prosperity, keep it true to God and humble 
in itself, One is prayer. We see that 
Joseph had got the habit of referring all: to 
God. Nothing can be quieter than his say- 
ings when the dreams of the king are told to 
him. There was no pride, no thought of 
self. God will give Pharaoh an answer of 
peace,” was all he szid, ‘The man who could 
then so speak, the imprisoned slave before 
the great king, was one who so habitually 
lived in the presence of God that all earthly 
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sovereigns were dwarfed in his presence— 
and such a constant consciousness of God's 
Presence is to live a life of prayer. No ad- 
versity, m0 prosperity could do hurt to the 
noble soul who took both as the gift of [iim 
who would take away or confirm them when 
He thought it right for His follower’s highest 
life. At every action of his life, he looked 
up and God was before his eycs, and he 
bowed his head, and said, “Lord Goi, thou 
seest me, look on my work and bless it.” 

‘This is the guard of life. 

‘The other guard Joseph had in prosperity 
was that his work was for inan. Idleness is a 
common danger of prosperity; and idleness 
does not live alone. It is a king and keeps 
its court, and if it has got into your life it 
brings with it its counsellors, which are im- 
pure thoughts, and its queen which is folly, 
and its followers which are envy and slander, 
gossiping ond mischief; and the more idle: 
ness you indulge in the worse all these be- 
come, till their final result is corruption. An 
idle man or woman rots away. Neither in- 
tellect, nor imagination, nor me: hor even. 
the affections can endure its crawling poison. 
As to the spirit, it loses all true humanity, ail 
true relation to God, and becomes the victim 
of diseased and hateful hysteria. There is 
no worse evil in the world than to let pros- 
perity bring idleness. : 

On the other hand, the prosperous man is 
often 2 hard worker, His danger is not idle~ 
ness, for prosperity urges him to gain more 
prosperity ; but it is this, that he begins to 
think of himself, of his and his family’s suc- 
cess alone. Nothing more than that, and 
that is ruin. When there is no thought for 
others, no expansion of his wealth beyond his 
own circle, no life in the great interests of 
mankind, no ideas that make his thoughts fly 
with sympathy and practical help to nations 
or tribes struggling for freedom or truth, no 
care that his labour or his moncy should bless 
the future and give a swifter motion to the 
wheels of human progress—then the man is 
us much ruined by prosperity as the idle man. 
“No,” he says, “I am a piactical man; 
charity begins at home; I am too sensible to 
try and do good to people of whom I know 
nothing, and to care for interests too indefinite 
forme." That sounds like sense, but is non- 
sense. Charity may begin, but docs not end, 
at home. You are not a practical man, but 
adull man when you never pass beyond your 
own circle, and dulness does not improve 
your business—and common sense of this sort 
is nothing more than stupid hardness of heart. 
There is nothing worse in the world than 
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elfish prospenty. As to religious life—to 
live for yourown mtetests alone mn the midst 
of this vast brotherhood, ts to hye without 
God m the world, because you ere living 
without man in the world. For in what words 
as given, at the end, the last judgment? 
* Tnasmuch ag ye did it not to the least of 
these my brethren, ye did :t not to me” 

Joseph escaped from this fate His work 
for fourteen years was wholly for his adopted 
country, and when the seven years of plenty 
hart seen his wise economy, he could save 
not only Egypt, but all the countnes round 
from the plague of famme, His pr 
bore on the wants, the interests, the happiness 
and progress of mankind 

That 1s the kind of thing we want now. 
We have plenty of nch men, nch far beyond 
their needs. How do they spend ther money? 
Ie it am self aggrandisement, in nsing in the 
world, in adding to the power of their family, 
an laying field to Geld, that they may be 
alone in the midst of the ewth? im building 
larger and larger nests that their people may 
continue from generation to generation? Is 
at only in these thmgs that wealth 1s spent? 
—then it becomes corrupt and the nch man’s 
life contemptible. To provide for ones self 
and family 1s necessary, but it 18 only one use 
of great wealth. There are other uses, for 
the interests of mankind, which ought to be 
fulfilled of wealth 1s to be mide nghteous and 
pea You who are rich have only to 

k round and ash yourself what men want , 
and there are many noble and poetic things 
to do, things which will send your name 
down to ages to come with a lustre round it 
which will ennoble it, Have you founded a 
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Have you given ten thousand pounds to the 
education and trang of girls and women 
for higher work than they can do at present 
for want of the keys of learning, for want of 
Anowing that method in work which unlocks 
the gutes of usefulness? Have you endowed 
research? There are at this moment a num- 
ber of branches of knowledge and art that 
only want a thousand a year for a few years 
to produce mealculable use to men, and 
mealculable additions to ther happiness! 
Have you bought beautiful things, and set 
them forth in the sight of those who cannot 
buy them? Have you made a great hbrary 
1m your county town, or in a great centre of 
human activity, have you built baths for the 
poor, have you brought fresh water to a 
feverndden town , have you sought out and 
helped without ther knowledge struggling 
men of gemus, have you said to the school- 
master of the common school, or to the head 
of one of the great schools, “Let me hnow 
af you have a scholar whom I may send 
to the university"? Have you established 
places where recreation may be given to the 
wearied? Have you sent help over the world 
to nations that are struggling for freedom, to 
bodies of men who are striving for ideas 
useful to mankind? Is your wealth like the 

t lake in your giounds, or 1s 1t flowing 
lke 2 great river through the world, blessing 
and fertihsing mankind? Have you wrought 
luke Joseph, or have you lived like him who 
said, “J will pull down my barns and build 
greater, and there shall I bestow all my fruits 
and my goods.” But God said to him, 
“Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be re 
quired of thee, then whose shall those things 


be that thou hast provided?” 


college for poor students at the university? 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


SEEKING REST. 


Tags saith my soul, “ The path 1s long to tread, 
Behind me far 1t stretches, far before , 
Weanly, cieanly, sight travels o er 
‘Lergues that have lengthened as the slow days sped, 
And weanly o'er leagues untraverstd 
Which I must traverse ere I gan the door 
‘That shuts not night nor day What nced I more 
‘Thin to find rest at last in that last bed?” 


Ts st well said, O soul? ‘The way zs long, 
Weary are heart and brain and achmg feet, 
But ‘mid thy wearness thou still ait strong, 
And 1est unearned is shameful, s0 entieat 
‘This one thing—that at last the conqueror’s song 
‘May echo through a sleep divinely sweet. 
J. ASHLAOFT NOEIR, 





SARAH DE‘BERENGER. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER X. 

'HE next moming Sir Samuel’s carriage 
T stopped again at the door of the tiny 
cottage. A footman got down, went in, and 
soon came back to his master, with “The 
nurse's respects, Sir Samuel, and I was to 
say, if you wished to see the young ladies, 


they are up at the vicarage doing their repeat 


lessons,” 
“T should like to see Aer.” 
“She hopes you'll excuse her, Sir Samuel: 


she is making bread, and has her hands in 
the dough." . 

Sir Samuel alighted, with the smallest ‘of 
‘brown paper parcels in his hand, and sought 
Mrs, Snaith in her little clean back kitchen. 
“T thought, Mrs, Snaith, I need not trouble 
you to go all the br Py tile or more—to 
‘the post with this. I can post it for you.” 

“Oh, sir, it will be no trouble, thank you 

kindly ; I have to.walk over to the shop.” 

“If you'll give me pen and ink, I'll direct 
it, then.” He looked about, but saw nothing 
excepting the copper before which Mrs, 
Snaith was standing, with both hands plunged 
into the bread-pan. 

‘Mrs, Snaith, blushing, said she had no pen 
and ink, but, if he would leave the letter, it | 


would go all right, “It’s not. often.I have 
to write anything,” she continued, as ‘if. exe 
cusing herself; “and my little ladies do thejr 
‘copies at Mr. de Berenger’s.” city 

He half smiled, perceiving that his d P 
for obtaining the direction had for the,pre- 
sent failed, ae 

“Til see that it go all right, sir,” she 
ted. 





He was too proud to sue for what he 
wanted, 

“So be it, then,” he answered; took 2 
letter from the brown paper covering and 
laid it on the clean edge of the copper. “I 
shall be much obliged to you,” he said, as he 
retired, “You'll let me pay for the'stamp, 
of course?.”" 

How simple she is!” he thought. “She 
might just as well have told-me my. poor 
boy's address, considering -how easy it will 
be for me to find it out at the post-aifice.” 

Butit did not prove so easy, ' In less than 
2 quarter of an hour Mr, Bolton |, with 
a light cart full of vegetables that he had 
brought from the parsonage, and Mrs. Snaith, 
coming out to him, asked him if he would 
oblige a neighbour by getting that letter sent 
te Mr, John de Berenger. 

‘Mr. Bolton tumed the letter over and over 
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several times, and looked critically at the 
paper and curiously at Mrs. Snaith. 

“Tl never breathe a word to any soul, if 
you will, Mr. Bolton, how it was, or who it 
was that got it done for nie,” she pleaded. 

Still Mr, Bolton paused and seemed to 
cogitate, 

So she him further. “I've been 
that annoyed lately about him, that I can't 
bear myself till 1 get things explained,” 

“Well, you'll observe,” answered Mr. 

Dolton, answering what he supposed to be me 
her thought, but in fact only his own false 
supposition—“ you'll observe that there's no 
post-office in nature equal to ours for sure- 
ness ; and likewise, if you want a letter to be 
forwarded, you must write fiaf in their 
forcign words; also you should never put 
‘esquire’ on a letter that’s to go abroad— 
they're apt to mistake the word for a man’s 
name. And you've always got to prepay a 
foreign letter.” 
, Mrs. Snaith produced a shilling, and to 
her surprise received only sixpence cl ) 
but she was too polite to make any em 3 
and, having given Mr. Bolton the letter, 
hastened to escape from a subject almost sure, 
to lead to questioning. 

“ And how is your good lady, Mr. Bolton ? 
1 saw her on Saturday in the shop, looking 
a fresh as a rose.” 

* sh she is!” answered Mr, Bolton 
it enthusiasm. He had lately married 
wife many years younger than himself. 
#resh she is, and always pleased, ‘What 
"fer father said has come true,‘ Comelius 
cays the old gentleman (he's in the thos 
Tine), ‘Cornelius, you'll find her a rare one to 
make you laugh; her cheerful temper is as 
good as a daily blow out.” 

Mrs, Snaith, considering this 2 vulgar com- 
pliment, instinctively drew herself up; but 
the proud husband was spared any observa- 
tion of her silent disapproval, for at that 
instant the horse, perhaps thinking he had 
waited long enough in the sun, suddenly 
started down the road ata Pace, and 
‘Mr. Bolton, after calling to in vain to 
stop, had to run after him. Mrs. Snaith only 
remained outside till he was seated and had 
the reins in his hand, then went in, glad to 
have got the letter forwarded, but with a 
lowered: opinion of Mr. Bolton, as rather 
countrified and common, considering what a 
good shop he had, and that he kept the post- 


as Samuel, who was not at all in the habit 
of shopping, went into Mr. Bolton’s shop 
the next day, feigning to want some melon- 
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seed, of which he ordered a ridiculously 
large quantity, and then asked Mrs. Bolton 
what foreign letters had been posted that 
day, or the day before. 

It appeared that no foreign icttcrs what- 
ever had been posted for more than a fort- 


night, 

Sir Samuel brought himself to say, “I 
have lost my son's (Mr. John de Berengus's) 
address ; if one directed to him should be 
Posted, will you kindly copy the address for 


"aH will, Sir Samuel,” said young Mrs. 
Bolton; and when her husband cate in she 
related to him what had passed, 

“Lost the address, have the old gentle- 
man?” quoth Mr. Bolton calmly, “Well, 
now, his gardener won't put those melon: 
secds in, I know, but they must be sent. 
Only think of old Sam's losing the address |" 

“Tes a pity but what he was more care- 
ful,” observed Mrs. Bolton; and so few 
letters passed through her hand, that it gave 
her no rouble to seit this request in mind. 

Four days John's not in 
England,” hought Sir Bits “or I should 
have had an answer before now.” Two 
more days passed, “ John’s not in Fiance,” 
thought Sir Samuel. A fortnight.“ John’s 
not in Italy, nor in Germany uther.” Six 
weeks, “John’s not in the States—at Icast, 
anywhere near the sea-board — nor in 
Canada.” 

Three more months, and a letter from 
Ceylon, in John’s handwriting, was gon 
his table. It was dated from a small 
up the country, among the coffee planta. 
tions ; was a very satisfactory letter on the 
whole, but the father soon saw, both by the 
date and the contents, that his son had not 
yet received the important letter. With a 
certain moderation of compunction which, 
however, satisfied Sir Samuel, he expressed 
his regret that his family, and his fther in 
Particular, had no better reason to be proud 
of him. "He hoped to do better; had got 
employment that maintained him, and should 
write from time to tne ans wae 2 very 
hot place—steaming hot; in fact, he had to 
have a black boy standing beside him while 
he shaved, to wipe the dew that every few 
minutes gathered and clouded the Jooking- 
glass, The boots he took off at night were 
covered in the moming with mould, But 
there was plenty of alligator shooting; he 
and some other fellows had shot two the 
week before. This was on the third page. 
His father went on to the end, which, with 
a description of how the other fellows who 
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were newly come out “funked” when they 
saw a serpent, ended rather abruptly, “ Your 
affectionate son, JouN De BrReNcrn.” 

Sir Samuel's heart was appeased , both his 
pride and his affection soothed themselves 
over this letter. “The boy has not forgotten. 
me, and he means todo better. Well, well, 
he hws sown his wild oats He will make 
me proud of him after all. Been m Ceylon 
six ‘weeks, after stoppmg at Heidelberg al! 
the winter, Ah!” 

In the meantime Ann Thimbleby fulfilled 
ler tash of cducation as well as she knew 
how, she was lucky’ enough to take sufficient 
interest 1m it to mduce her to make experi 
ments, and when one faled she tned another. 
‘At that tume her inquisitive mind was much 
cacicised on the subyect of etymology, but 
the pains she took to mstil some Lhing for 
tt nto the mmnds of hei two elder py; 
bor. no fiutt, except to make them hhe 
plying with words, while the little ones 
decume fambar with @ few uncommon ex 
pre stons, which they used ghbly m thar 


suesh talk. dp, elenoe aja 
“He's a grecdy, if Day,’ 
Amubel to Sir Samnucl, 5] hing of Dick, 
“and we're not frends with him." 

1 Samucl had come to see the children , 
he was seated in a chair on the personage 
lawn when she said this, and a slight sturring 
five feet from the ground, in the great fir trec, 
aude him cast up an inquinng glance, and 
wleave Dick looking out, shamefaced and 
xe 

“What has he been about?” ashed the 
old maz, morc to make the fair hitle creature 
talk than with any interest in Dick's dehn 
quency. 

“Coz gave each of us a sugared almond,' 
sud Amabil, pouting “I said, Dick, you 
may take a bite of mine,’ and he—— Oh, 
Dick, you im principled boy, you gobbled st 
all up—and now,” she continued, wth decp 
mclancholy, “I can never get 1t back.” 

Dick fult at that moment as much shame 
a mortals can feel for any deknquency what 
ever, shame bemg born mth us full grown, 
and begmnmg, as a rule, to waa fecble before 
we have the truest cause to feel it. He 
wondered how it could have come to pass 
that he had done an action so utterly to be 
despuied—wondered whether it would be 
forgotten by the time he was grown up— 
and felt, though he was not equal to the cx- 
pression of such a , that his future pros- 
pects were blasted, his young hfe mpped 
as by a spnng bhg! How could he ever 
show lus face again | 
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He moved uneasly on his branch, nding 
Inmsclf among the thich greenery, and with 
dreary compunction lstened to the conver- 
sation below, which was yery friendly and 
confiding. But could he bebeve lis ears? 
In spite of what had unfortunately occurred, 
the old uncle in a very few minutes was 
actually calling to him. 

“Come down, you hittle scaramouch, 
come here, I say. Do you see what this 


1s?” 

A whole shuillmg' Not a new one, it 15 
true, but foe for buying things with 
kyidently for him! ‘There was a repneve 


He descended, blushing with beautiful confu- 
sion, took it, darted out of the gate with it to 
a cottage below Mn, Snath’s, and returned, 
almost able to hold up his head, with a 


goodly quantity of “ bull’s-eyes” screwed up 
mb 


paper 

‘These articles of commerce have almost 
disappeared fiom any but village shops, Thcy 
aie round lumps of sugar, flavound with 

nat, and marked across with blue 
and red bands. 

Dick squatted down beside Amabel and 
opened the screw of paper. Sir Sumuel wis 
just thioking that she was a far lovebes child 
‘than Aer father bad ever been, 

“No,’ said the little cieature, declining 
this peace oferng, “I don’t he them, 
Dich, when I open my mouf they make my , 
tongue feel so cold.” 

She turned anay her fuco—but “how wee “4 
Jud ti 1s to hate money*? 7 
“Youle cross, sud Dich. “Im very 
sotry. Do hiss me this once and make it 

up” 

“T don't want to huss you,” said Amabel. 

“ Do,” pleaded Dich, “ Well, af you will, 
LH gre you the oth.s sipence!” 

There was the supence m his hand 
Amabel looked at it—paused, ielentad. “It 
youll go with me to the shop to spend it,’ 
she sud, “I will” 

‘Lhereupon the two children Lisscd each 
other, and beng now good trends a,,1m, left 
the bulls cycs on the grass and ian ofl to- 
gether through the vicarage gate, while the 
giver of the shilling was left to amuse hun- 
self with ttle dunpled Deha, who, seited on 
hus knee, answered his questions about the 
scasid<, and her lessons and Mamscy, as 
well as she knew how. 

A certam tenderness towards the children 
softened his heart, and made hum feel younget 
again. The love of money gave way before 
it to a sufbeient degiee for the decision which 
he bad formed, that they should never want 
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‘sur Samuel was thunkong that she w1s a Lowel or child than Aer /xther bad ever been 


for anything Little Delia’s hspmg tongue 
reminded him of the infantile talk of his own 
sons mn their childhood. He had taken no 
interest m, and made few observations on, 
other children, therefore, when the behaviour 
of Amabel and Delia stirred mm bim slumber- 
ing recollections of his own nursery, he 
regarded this as a proof of likeness to 
lus family, and did not know that such 
Were the common ways and wiles, and this 
was the ordinary English of childhood in 
general 

“But the motive,” thought Sur Samuel, 
when, having mountcd his horse, he went 
slowly along the shady road that led from 
the vicarage post the nurse’s, and past two or 
three other cottages, towards his own gate— 
“the motive, No human being acts without 
a motive, and I cannot see the mottve, how- 
ever mistaken, that induces this woman to 
deny that these are John's children. Why, 
they're as ike him as they can stare, and I 
could declare, when I see their little ways 


and hear them lisp, that it's my own boys 
over agam” Qe paused, then went on 
slowly “He mnght, to be sure, have 
threatened her that, if she told, he would 
stop the supphes—for, of course, he was 
always m imminent danger of being arrested 
whenever he came to see them , but he sailed 
about the time that she brought them here, 
no doubt by his orders Well, I must wait, 
It 1s still pust possibk they may not be his, 
after all (pooh! it's not possible, though). 
However, he will not be jong in letting me 
know. And considering that I’ve offered to 
tthe the whole charge of them, and provide 
fot them too, f they are—— | Here comes 
Telix, looking a4 af he had the weight of the 
world on his shoulders Well, nephew par- 
son, how aie you?” 

Fehx observed a certain famihar way in 
the greeting, a cordiality that he was not 
accystomed to Not to be outdone, he 
shook hands with his uncle when the old 
man stopped his horse, and asked where he 
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could have been nding during the hottest 
hours of such o hot day. 

Sw Samuel told hum, went a little from 
the subject to remark, in a casual way, that 
one of the little girls looked pale, and then 
said abruptly, “‘ I suppose I shall have to send 
her to the cage a 

Now, Felix knew that John de Berenger 
had wnitten to his father “Has John ac- 
hnowledged them, then?” he exclaimed with 
vehemence, 

Sir Samuel admitted that he had not, 
“though, putting this thing and that thing 
together, nephew parson,” he continued, “I 
no more doubt the fact than you do.” 

Felix paused, his conduct certamly ap- 
peared to show that he did not doubt it. 
‘His aunt Sarah had taught the children to 
call him Coz, and he had not forbidden it. 
While he was considenng what answer to 
make, Sir Samuel repeated his former argu- 
ment with himself. 

“But, then, no human being acts without 
& motive, Felix ” 

“ Certanly not.” 

“What motive can that woman have, 
nephew parson, in declaung that these chil- 
dren are nonc of mine?” 

“T do not see that a moze 1s very far to 
seek,” observed Felix, “if that 1s what you 
want” 

“Nephew parson, that precise thing is 
what I do want” 

“She 1s all-powerful while she receives 
whatever John allows the children, and 
spends it as she pleases.” 

“ Trne—true.” 6 

“She has an eacellent situation, and an 
almost independent one. I have a good 
opinion of her. I thmk it probable she does 
not know the children are anything to you. 
John may have chosen her through an agent , 
through an agent he may correspond with 
her. If you take them up, you make her 
place a sinecure, perhaps in the end dismiss 
her, How natural she should be hard to 
persuade that you have any nght to them.” 

“ But she knows that John 1s my son—and 
—and the fact 1s, she undertook, before I 
had his address, to get a letter sent to him.” 

“She did” exclaimed Felx. 

Sir Samuel nodded Mrs, Snaith, m the 
opinion of Felx, forthwith went down ; he 
was rather sorry. 

“Now, a8 you aie good at motives,” con- 
tunued the old man, “(find me a motive for 
John’s behaviour, nephew parson ; there 1s 
that to think of also.” 

“Very true,” said Felix, and be weat on 


slowly. “John’s mote, I should say, w 

it enough. It 1s evident that he 
has no clam, unless these are the children 
of a marnage.” 

Sir Samuel seemed to wince a little here, 

“The only mainiage I ever heard of that 
John wanted to mike was one that you most 
violently opposed.” 

* always shall oppose st,” cried Su Samuel, 
very red tn the face. “I always will oppose 
xt, to the last breath I can draw. Why— 
why, the fools had nothing to lye upon— 
nothing at all” 

(o,” sad Felix, rather coldly, “and yet 
at may have taken place, and these may be 
the offspring of it." 

“ A dissenting minister's daughter !” 

‘Yes Well, all that supposed, one may 
suppose also that John thinks these children 
have a better chance of pleasmg you, if he 
does not force them on your notice, than if 
he does, but it as quite a work of superero- 
gition to make out motives cither for him or 
the nurse. ‘Lhe wisest course, I should say, 
isto regard everything as absolutcly uncer 
tain till next mail day, when all will be set 
at rest.” 

“ Extraordinary!’ he thought, when the 
two had parted, and weie going ditterent 
ways. ‘So proud as old Sam 1s, that he 
should have demcaned himself to communi 
cate with his own son, through the favour ot 
a servant! 

“The foals had nothing to Ize on Of 
course not. He biought up John to no pro 
fession, and made bun no 1cgular and proper 
allowance , now he smarts for at, and perhaps 
for preventing that marnage as well He 
might have maintained John marned for 
half what he has cost him single. As far as 
I know, John never went wrong til the 
quarrel about that poor girl, 

"“T have never believed there was any 
instinctive drawing in the heart of a parent 
towards a stranger child. Is it possible that 
I see it here?- He will hase it so. He 1s 
determmed to beheve that these little crea 
tures are his grandchildien, 

“ They are no trouble about the place, but 
T feel, and I suppose I shall ficl, that their 
ptobably beg something to him makes me 
no better inclined to regard them as some~ 
thing to me” 

lelx spoke with a touch of bitterness 
Sr Samuel had never so much as asked after 
Amias, the young nephew whose boyish 
escapade had deprived him of an e: yt 
opening and futme provision. Fehx, ben 
absolutely honest with lumself, adantte 
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mentally tht, if the boy had settled to the 
‘brewery business, 1t would not haye hurt bis 
own conscience people must have beer, 
just as they must have money, the abuse of 
either, or both, 1s their own affair. But now 
that tne youth had broken away from his 
uncle, hid given such reasons for the rash 
act, and was taking the consequences, on 
the whole, well and bumbl;, Felx would 
have demed himself every comfort in hie 
rather than have snterfered with his con 
science 

“$o you met Uncle Sim?” observed 
Amns that eveang “Iam glad I did not.” 

"Why 2? 

“Beciuse you say he was cordial, and 
that aegrivates me I don’t lke to thmh he 
13 happy and jolly, Adlsing exerybods to get 
diunk, and I am not happy because——” 

“Well?” said Febx, with a smc. 

Amn paused 

“You, at least, may wish him well,” said 
Tehx, “he has never shown anythmmg but 
‘hindness to you * 

‘Bat 1 hope it will stich m his consctence,” 
observed Amias, “how all the judges talk 
a, unst publicans and pubke-houscs Why, 
Tyas 1c ding only thts mormng, that in some 
of the great towns two-thirds of the public- 
houses are brewers’ property, and that they 
buy up the rubbishing old tenements and let 
them out ut a low 1cnt, on condition that all 
the stuff sold m them shall be of ther own 
brewing I hite the publicans ’ 

“ That's a fine Chnstiin sentiment. Do 
you think thete’s no such thing as mtem 
perance cxcepting in the case of stiong 
dank? o1 cin yon realy think that nobody 
asto blunc for the drunkenness that degrades 
the country excepting the distillers, the 
brewers, and the publicans ?” 

“Why, what do you think, Tehx?” 

“1 think they are no worse thin other 
peoph, eacepting when they make direct 
tfforts to heep up the present state of things, 
after hvving had the muscry of 1t pomted out 
tothem Weare all to blame, we and our 
fathers 

“No wo1se?—the publicans no worse?” 

 Unicss they adullerate ’ 

“But they do We know they put aqua 
fortis in And do you call oi of juniper, 
and cocculus Iidicus, and photo phosphate 
of iron proper things to dunk? Did you 
never hear of these drugs? And aie you not 
aware that at many publichouses you can 
bardly get pach a thing as unadulterated bee, 

ey put salt im it on purpose to 
make people thirsty?” 


“ Your voice 15 a little crached at present, 
which makes me think you may be rather 
young just yet to lectue with good effect, 
‘on this or any other subject ” 

“You are always so abommnably cilm, 
Felx. Well, anyhow, what I don't know 
yet about temperance, I shall find n my copy 
of ‘The Publican’s Muang and Reducing 
Book’ I shall learn it all by heart, with its 
vile receipts for purifying tamted gin, &c. 
But you have no zeal, you are always miking 
game of a fellow." 

“On the contrary, your enthusiastic dese 
to do some good, and your ardent indigna 
hon against evil practices, are the qualitis I 
hike most in you What I find ndiculous 1 
that you are $0 positive” 

“T certainly do wish that most of the 
breweries and distillenes had accidentally 
got blown up, and I wish most of the public 
houses were forcibly shut up—prohibited.” 

«But not all?” 

“No, there must be some” 

oe ue the ‘some’ would. thrive i be 
peo] ever, see great danger in legal 1¢- 
strunts ‘That a thing should be dangerous 
amd wrong, gives it often attriction enough, 
that rt should also be forbidden, so far os 15 
possible, might give it an extra chaim.” 

“But that 1s not your view?’ 

“Perhaps not Others :eason thus, The 
Tench are a very sober people every min 
of them may make bis own wine, any man 
may sell it anywhere What we should try 
for, rather than restriction, 1s fieedom.” 

“T never thought of that.” 

“But you should think, and you should 
eam all that can be known on all points 
beforehand And you must give up whole 
sale charges and exaggerahons Lhere 1 
also a certam thing that you would do well 
to settle forthwith, which is, whether it would 
give you most delight to reclaim two or three 
drunkards, or to make old Sam midiculous in 
his own neighbourhood, and to hnow thtt 
everybody blamed hun, and talked of the 
feud between you.” 

“Two of three, Fela! You might at least 
allow a fellow two or three dozen Am I to 

up niches and mdependence, and per 
Faps a scat in Parliament, for two or thice?” 

“You may be fauly sud to have given 
these things up for nothing, for no princy:le 
w merely for a ndiculous joke” 

“Well, t was rather hard upon you, old 
man, I know that” 

“ And it scems to me that you Ine upon 
the hope that you shall one day justfy that 
joke.” 
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“So I do.” 

“T consider that a low motve—any 
but heroic, anything but philanthropic.” 

“Well, I cannot be such a prig as to pre- 
tend that I think of nothing but philanthropy. 
«There's a mxter, sir,’ as Bolton sad; ‘you 
can't expect to find no tares at all im the 
Lest Lag of secd com.’ But perhaps you 
think the ‘muster’ consists of a few grams of 
coin in a big of tares?” 

“Tywish you to go away, not thinking of 
yourself as a martyr to principle, but simply 
as having made a joke and paid for at, and 
having now got to earn a hving, 1f possible, 
in a manly, commonplace fashion. As for 
yout eatin the cause of temperance, I shall 
think something of it when you propose to 
‘begin to work for itm London, and nothing 
at all, so long as the joy of at depends on 
some grett commotion made in our little 
town, just at our old uncle’s gates, As 1 
stu to you just now, we aie all—that 1, all 
this niuon which calls stself Chnstan—to 
Dlame for the present state of things; it 1s 
the selfishness of the whole community—the 
ciowding up of the poor im foul air, where 
they ctave stimulus, because they have not 
enough oxygen. It 1s the sordid way in 
which we have let them live, without any 
sort of culture, without cnnobling amuse 
mc¢nts, without cnough of anything—enough 
vanety of food, cnough light, enough warmth, 
enough joy, enough kindly fellowship with 
those that are better off—at 1s our whole 
attitude towud them which has helped, not 
to make them a diunken people—for that 
they Unis were—but to keep them one 
Our fuheis drank deeply, we have, dunng 
the list thive generations, been slowly strug 
gling upwud toward sobuety. We had every 
help, we only gue them one help—the 
pledge. Do you think that af every drop of 
‘whisky, gin, and ale could be sunk into the 
sei, and the ade im hquor stopped, 1 would 
make people sober? No. It might, with 
every othe aid that could possibly be thought 
of, put an cnd to half the chunkenness, but 
it 19 a nitwal instmet mm man to long for 
stimulus when hes overnorked, or weary, or 
sich, or sad, or when he has been used to 
have xt, and the other half of the drunknds 
would all tun brewers and distillers on thur 
own account. You cannot undo the evil 
work of many generations with a few rough. 
and-ecady schemes, you must be patient and 
pamstaking, and you must not try to shove 
off the blame on other men’s shoulders.” 

“All mght, old man,” said Annas, almost 
humbly. 
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He was to go away to London the next 
at a Very inconvenieatly early hour, 
dy a third class tram, Fel having, afict 
great efforts, at Inst got him into a Govern- 
ment office, at 2 salary on which it was 
hardly possible for him to be wholly mam- 
tamed, He was to take with him rather a 
large hamper of potatoes and other roots, 
with a few green vegetables also, so as to che 
out his first attempt at providing for himself 
an his Jodgings Felix was to send him fruit 
and vegetables now and then. ‘his was by 
thew aunt Sarah’s advice, and was worth 
while, as she eaplamed tothe brothers, be- 
cause the lodgings Amuas was to occupy were 
close to the railway station. “ You can give 
your landlady a vegetable marrow or two,” 
she obseived, “but, whether or not, you 
will probably, for 1easons of he: own, find 
her alnays willing to send for your hamper. 
"Lhe childien might have guthercd you more 
currants if Ann had superintended properly, 
but, of you'll believe me, I found her among 
the cabbages, telling them that those tire- 
some white butterflies were considered by 
the Greeks to be emblems of your soul, and 
hunting out with dictionaries the denvations 
ofa slug ’ 
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So Amias was gone And Sir Samuel, 
when he quite by chance discoved this, felt 
somewhat aggueved Jt was manifest that 
he ought to have been told, and if the matter 
had been laud before hun in a proper spint, 
he should have given Amias something to- 
wards the needful expenses He said so to 
lus mece Sarah, “ But 1am not asked,” he 
continued, with bitterness, “not consulted 
at all. Oh dear, no, that famly 1s much 
too proud to take any help fiom me.” 

“Why doesnt he give at without being 
asked? Why doesn’t he send Amis a cheque 
now?” thought the good lady, “He aln ys 
reminds me of an onion (fo1 we all, a5 it 1s 
said, resemble in some de,ree one or other 
of the inferior animals) His consctence 18 
wrapped round with as many layers to cover 
it fom the hght, as the heat of an onon 
The outside layer is asaricy. Yus, very 
thick Peel that off, you come to a layer of 
silfeonceit, pecl agua, you come to his 
sciuples—a sort of noch conscunce. He 
must not do anything so wions as to help 
Feln unless Amias fist humbles humself * 

Tt never occured to Miss de Berenger 
for 2 moment that she ought to help her 

Tel hersc]f, And as he had been 
used to her all hus hfe, and been accustomed 
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to accept her at her own valuation of herself, 
it never occurred to him exther One duty 
was strongly impressed on her mind, this 
svaa the duty of paying her bills She gener- 
ally incurred debts to the full amount of her 
mecome Ife: course was plain, she must 
pry them 

‘But she frequently came and stayed with 
Felix, kept his house for the time, and pud 
her exact proportion of the expenses, besides 
almost always suggesting some plan by which 
he saved something or gained some advan 
tige 

She was alnays welcome He found her 
anconsequent speeches and simple shrewd 
‘ness in action decidedly attractive and re 
freshing Fanuly vfection is so far from 
folloning in the wake of esteem, that merely 
to be sure of t and depend on it, 3s often to 
have st Those who are loved, not for any 
special qualities in themselves, but just be 
cause they ate human beings, and stand new 
to us, are almost sure to retam affection , for 
they always will be human Deings, and the 
longer they stand near to us the more at case 
‘we shall feel with them What so comfort- 
able, what so deh,btful, as perfict ease? 
Nothing in the world can surpiss it but per 
fect love, and thit we cannot all eapect 

When Felt, the very first time he entered 
his cmpty rectory house, found his aunt there 
before him, inspectmg the cupboards and 
having one cleaned out, he did not inteafere 
with her, did not even ash her a question , in 
@ man’s inaolent way, he thought she knew 
what she was about 

“Yes,” she presently observed, “youre 
got dozens of empty pickle bottles and empty 
maimalade pots over xt your lodgmgs 1 
shall have those becr bottles saved too, and 
put in here till we want them ” 

Fehx was surprised, but he let her alone, 
and she locked the closet and took away the 
key 

A good while after this she drove up in 
her pony carnage, saying she hid come to 
stay a week, and producing a great parcel of 
sugar, for which Felix was to pay * Dolton 
will not buy the common goosebemes and 
chemes at all, they «re so cheap this year” 
And she feithwith bustkd into the garden 
and set everybody, excepbng the rector, to 
work to gather fruit “I shall have a quan 
tity of jam made of the goosebemes,’ she 
observed to her nephew, “it will 
cost you threepence a pot And the goose- 
berrics could not be bottled, because the 
beer bottles have such narrow necks, they 
would stick in them I shall bottle the red 
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currants Thee are sixty bottles, I counted 
them JI shall save out one dozen for mul 
berry syrup” Thereupon she produced the 
‘big key of the cupboard, and before the weck 
‘nas over, there was a fine store of jam and 
excellent bottled fruit in the house 

Fel, of course, was glad, he knew enough 
about his own alfairs to be sure that this 
would be a saving in his housekeeping, and 
also make hus table more various But he 
did not thank Ins aunt, he was just as well 
aware that it was a great joy to her to iter 
meddle in his mrtters, as she was that she 
might avail herself of the prnilese, and yet 
count on his belief that all her intermeddling 
was for the best. 

But to return to Sir Samuel and his im 
portant letter The mails had now gone by, 
and there was no answer He wrote agam, 
and m case the first should have miscarned, 
he entered on all the particulars once moie 
in a second letter 

‘Thea st occurred to him that Mrs South 
might, in all good fath, have sent the first 
kctter to Heidelberg, not being aware of his 
son's change of address He wrote, and 
after complying with certain forms, pet tt 
back from the poste restante He hirdly 
knew whether to be most annoyed or re 
lieved—so much time lost Tut, then, his 
son had not received a letter fiom him that 
he bad neglected to answer 

It was now Chustmas, he knew that he 
must wut tll March, and felt that he must 
not make himself ndiculous meanwhile by 
having the two little gitls to his house, or by 
am any other way seeming to acknowledge 
them before the time 

Ect he accepted and retumed nods and 
smiles, even at the church doors , sometimes 
the parhes eachanged kisses in’ less public 
places The children hiked to see his white 
head Once Amabel climbed upon the seat 
of the pew at church, when the sermon was 
long, and looked over the high back, as if 
to ascertain whether he was in his place 
‘Muss ‘Thimbleby, who was in charge of her 
and the other two children, quictly took 
hu down, but the entre congregation saw 
the pretty’ smile mth which she had greeted 
the old man, and his involuntary answer 
tort 

Felrx wrote constantly to his brother, and 
gase hum all manner of good counsel, which 
Ans was ascisted to follow by his very 
straitened circumstances He sud as little 
as he posubly could in answer concern 
this want of money, but the disciphne of hte 
was very strict upon him that winter and 
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‘And set everybody, excepting the rector, to gather fruit.” 


spring. He was poorer than any of the 
young fellows with whom be was associated. 
Doring the first week of his sojourn his 
story came out, and he passed fora kind of 
heto among them ; though almost all thought 
him a fool for his pains, and would have 
, thought him a prig too, but for the open and 
boyish sinccrity with which he made his love 
of temperance depend. on his anger against 
his old uncle. Many and many a tempe- 
rance lecture was rehearsed in the presence 
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of those choice spirits, his com- 
panions, without the faintest thought 
of influencing their habits in regard 
to strong drink, but simply to delight 
them by reproducing the ridiculous 
action and uncultivated language of 
certain zealots whom he now and 
then went to hear. He was a water- 
drinker, but escaped ridicule, be- 
cause it was felt that this was not 
from high principie, but from indig- 
nation against his uncle for re- 
pudiating him. In the meanwhile 
it came in his way, for no better 
reason than has been given, to 
accumulate a vast amount of infoi- 
mation concerning the misery and 
ctime arising from drunkenness, the 
almost incredible sums paid by the 
poor for the diinks that are then 
Tuin, and the constant temptations 
set before them onallsides, These 
facts, when he had time to think 
them over, sometimes impressed 
him a good deal, 

Early in April a letter from Felix 
Jet him know that old Sam was in 
great affliction ; the news had just 
reached him that his son John had 
died of fever in Ceylon, and he 
cond not hold up his head at all. 

“ Poor old boy !” thought the inconsequent 
youth. “Well, after all, malt liquor (if only 
it could be got good and pure) is very whole- 
some ; it's the public-houses that want doing 
away with.” So he schooled his mind for a 
luttle while into less intemperate thoughts 

temperance. 
“ryohn de Berenger, in fact, never read his 
father's important letter. The news of his 
death was communicated by a friend,a young 
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man who was staying with him when his 
short illness came on, and who wrote of him 
very kindly, assuring his father that every- 
thing had been done for his comfort. Also, 
the letter was retumed. The stranger apolo- 
gized for having opened and read it, as 2 
means of discovering to whom he should 
send the sad news. In consequence of the 
questions asked in it, he had collected every 
scrap of writing and every letter that he could 
find among John de Derenger’s effects, and 
now forwarded them. He had not read them, 
but thought it right to tell Sir Samuel that, 
though the sick man had talked freely of his 
past life during the earlier stages of his ill- 
ness, he had uttered no word that seemed to 
bear at all on such a matter as his father’s 
letter unfolded. 

Sir Samuel mourned for his son, and said 
to himself, “In a very short time I shail 
know all The news of poor John’s death 
will fall on that woman like a thunderbolt, 
Has she received it yet? Evidently not. I 
am left to tell it to whomsoever it may con- 
cern.” 

He searched the few letters that had been 
sent through and through; most of them 
contained pressing requests for payment of 
certain debts. There was not one that could 
possibly have come from Mrs. Snaith, or that 
seemed to concem the two little girls in any 
way whatever, 

“But I have the whip-hand of her now,” 
thought Sir Samuel. _‘¢ She will see his death 
in the paper, even if the whole village is 
not eager to tell it to her beforchand. As 
he has left absolutely nothing behind him, 
no more supplies can reach her. She will be 
glad cnough soon to come to me and tell 
the whole truth, I shall not make the first 
move,” 

‘Mrs. Snaith knew that ample time had 
passed since the sending of her letter for an 
answer to reach Sir Samuel from any part 
of the world, Ee had not told her that he 
had received one—in fact, he had not spoken 
to her since she had taken the letter from 
his hand. She had often met him in the 
road, but had never accosted him. If he 
was quite satisfied now that he had made a 
ridiculous mistake, there was no need to 
anake him own it, and thus, perhaps, bring on 
heiself the dreaded question, “These chil- 
dren, not being my son’s, why are they here? 
Whose are they ?* 

She always took refuge in sifence, and tried 
to efface herself as much ag possible from the 
thoughts of others. Sometimes she thought 
she would steal away from her cottage, and 
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again take the children among strangers: 
but then careful reflection seemed to assure 
her that where she now was people had got 
used to her, and had ceased to wonder at her. 
‘There had seemed to be a2 mystery, but all 
the villagers considered that they had solved 
it, and all the same way ; there was no dif 
ference of opinion. What talk there still 
was chiefly concerned what old Sam would 
do, and why the family, who doubtless knew 
all, were so silent about it. Besides, the 
children were well, happy, receiving a very 
good education, and were already too familiar 
with these De Berengers ever to forget them. 
Moreover, if she fled, it would not only 
rouse curiosity to the utmost, but Miss de 

would be almost certain to start in 
parsuit, and in all probability would eventu- 
ally find her. 

‘The foolish have us far more in their power 
than the wise. If it had not been for Sarah 
de Berenger, Mrs. Snaith felt that she could 
have confided the whole truth to Felix, got 
him to keep it absolutely secret, and also 
help her to get away; but nothing could 
possibly be confided to Sarah, or it would 
come out; and if it was not confided, she 
would search for the children, meanwhile 
ising such a commotion that the matter 
was sure to get into the newspapers as a 
strange and romantic story. Sarah would, 
perhaps, be silly enough to publish descrip- 
tions of the children, with their Christian 
names; these alone would be sufficient to 
rouse the suspicions of any person whatever 
among her old friends. Finally, some hint 
of it would reach the Dills, and, through 
them, the dreaded convict husband. 

Sarah was away from her home when the 
news of John’s death reached her, She came 
back and flew to Mrs. Snaith, asking where 
the darlings were. 

“At the vicarage, ma’am, doing their 
lessons.” 

“And their mourning—is that ordered? 
Sir Samuel will, of course, expect to sex them 
in proper mourning.” 

It was no use pretending to misunder- 
stand, but Mrs. Sraith felt confident of her 
ground, and was determined to hold it 
No, ma’am,” she answered, “ You have no 
call to trouble yourself any further about that 
mistake, I take leave 1 tell you that Sir 
Samuel expects nothing of the kind.” 

‘That was on Tuesday. Miss de Berenger 
considered that there would be plenty of 
time to get mourning ready for Sunday, and 
she wrote to Sir Samuel about it. 

“The woman wants money already,” he 
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thought, “ict her come and ask for it” 
And he wrote to his niece more curtly than 
Aindly, desiring her not to interfere. 

‘Mrs. Snaith did rot apply for money, and 
at the end of the week Sir Samuel went to 
London, feeling that this was only a question 
of time 

In the meanwhile, knowmg that whatever 
she dil would mike fresh tulk, Mrs Snatth 
dressed the children on Sunday im clean 
white frocks and white hats as usual, and 
sent them up to the vicarage, but had not 
‘courage to attend the morning service herself 

When the childien came home to dinner, 
each hada black sash on. Cousm Sarah 
had sent them, they saxl, in answer to her 
questions, and Mass Thimbleby had put 
them on, 

Mrs Snaith shed 1 few quiet tears of 
vexation then. Sarah’s folly had mastered 
heragun 


To be in London a fall year before he 
could hope fora hohday This was the lot 
of Armas, and what a long, slow, dark, and 
dirty yeu it seemed 

Occasionally, towards the end of it, he 
hegin to dream of the old church toner, and 
the 100h¢ floating high above it m the clear 
elastic au, and to dream of scarlet striw- 
Lernes ripening on their beds, and meadows 
full of buttereups, and hay bing cut in the 
clear heat of noon, and of other common 
country tights ind sounds which had never 
impressed him at al while he hved among 
them Also of Felts and of that little monkey 
Dich Lake those of many another boy, his 
aficctions had slumbered a good deal ‘since 
lus childhood. They were waking. He 
found that he wis 11thcr attiched to his elder 
brother, and when Dick sent him letters of 
wholly intolertble badness, as reguded both 
the writing and the orthography, he read 
them ovei with 1 certain heenness of plea 
sure, recalled the bevutiful kite brown face, 
imagined that he had always becn very fond 
of Dick, and wontleted whether the hitle 
fellow was grown 

Apnl, May, and June went by Su 
Simnel, still in London, received no apphica- 
tion from Mis Snuth, “but,” he argued, 
“she may have Lecn pud a quarter’s allow 
ance for the childien just before my poor 
son's death.” 

He wrote to Feln, requestmg him not to 
lend her any money, 

“She may think,” he considered, “ thit 
poor Joha has Icft money in the hands of 
hus agent, and that through him she shall 
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receive 1t She cannot know as I do that 
he left nothing whatever behind him but his 
debts, and that 1 have his papers in my 
hands, which provest fully I wish I new 
my des boy’s motive, though.” 

So he deluded himself. fhe human mind 
as always inexorable in demanding 2 motive 
for all human actions, It 1s only lumself 
that eich min permits to act without one, 
and avatls humself of the privilege with 
astonishing frequency , braid letung a 
momentary caprice push if mand snatch 
arcasonable motive out of his hand, some 
times, from mere indolence or mattention, 
failmg to make out what he means to do nll 
the thing does itsclf, and he, sull hesitating, 
looks on and lets it alone, 

Su Samucl kept hestating, and fating to 
make out whit he wanted 1n this particular 
instince. The children were receiving an 
excellent education, were taken very great 
care of by their nurse, and—he was not 
ashed fora shilling. He did not distincily 
put this and that together, but wuted on 
ocersion and let things dnft When he 
thought of future expense, he hardly knew 
what he believed concerning these hittle girls, 
when he thought of his dear dead son, he 
ahd know But bys asking questions would 
not make them any more hus grandchildren, 
af such they were, while it would, as he 
thought, bring him their bills to pay. No, 
it would be dangerous to investigite. Ile 
should sow not encourage that woman to 
talk. He electerl to leave things alone, and 
he had to take the consequences 

Thus the days and weehs went by, till that 
happy time arrived when Amias was 10 go 
home for his destmed holiday. 

A slow third-class train was alone within 
fis means, and the nearest station beng 
seven milcs from his brother’s house, he way 
not to be met, but to send his box on bya 
camer, and walk over himself 

Tt was about eight o'clock in the evening 
of a sexy hot day when he stepped forth for 
Tus walk, first across a good many ficlds, 
then over the end of a great common, next 
through Sir Samuel de Berenger’s wood, ind 
iunilly along the winding country |ine that 
went past his brother's gate 

He was shill half a mile from it ‘The slow 
dusk had begun to gather, Ju.c flowas of 
the bindweed, trailing over the low wayside 
hedge, were mere spcchs of mulky waiteness, 
he could but just distinguish between them 
and the dog roses, could hudly detect the 
honeysuckle but for te fragrance, 

“Dehghtful !” he thought, as he stiode 
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‘Mrs. Snaith's cottage was gone indeed— 


warth all the sights in London put together. {its place was vacant; it was burnt to the 


‘Whew ! what's that?” 

He stopped. No cottage within 2 hundred 
yards, and yet a pungent, powerful whiff of 
something worse than London fog or smoke 
came past him, and lost itself among the 
honeysuckle: a smell of burning, He 
wondered—strode on—admitted to himself, 
almost with fear, that it was odd no one had 
come even thus far to meet him. Then, all 
on a sudden, behold a great gap! Some 
slight thing fell with hardly a sound, and up 
mounted a shower of sparks, He ran on, 
shouting out in the dusk— 

“Why —why, there's something wrong! 
What's up? Whatcan be the matter? Mrs. 
Snaith’s cottage is gone !” 


ground. A few singed hollyhocks leaned 
forlornly forward to the road, two elms, with 
all their leaves shrivelled up, held out bare 
and ghastly arms, a puff of smoke came now 
and then from a dark heap of ashes, and a 
few sparks would mount when fanned by 
evening air. 

Amias rushed on, dashed through a scat- 
tered group of people who seemed to be 
watching the rectory gates, and, encounter- 
ing his aunt in the hall, demanded vehe- 
mently to be assured that Felix was all right, 

“Yes, yes," quoth Sarah, “he's in his 
room, changing his singed’ clothes. You 
needn't bang at his door like a burglar,” she 
panted, for she had pursued him up-stairs. 





“IT knew he would be in the scrimmage,” 
cried Amias, as Felix, opening his door a 
little way, let his brother in, “And where's 
Dick ?” shouted Amias through the keyhole, 
having satisfied. himself at once that his 
brother was none the worse. He opened 
‘the door about an inch to receive his aunt's 
answer. 

“fe never was near the fire,” quoth Miss 
de Berenger, “As soon as I heard of it I 
ran into the garden, and there I found him 
enjoying the prowl of innocence, his cat and 
his owl after him. He's safe in bed now, 
very sulky to think what fun there has been 
and he not in it.” 

“Anybody hurt?” asked Amias, as he 


Yas Proceeding down a passage to look at 
ick. 

“ Yes ; Mrs, Snaith 2 little, foolish woman, 
And old Nenny Fothergill ‘was frightened 
almost into a fit, seeing the flames through 
her window.” 

“Oh, she’s alive yet?” 

“Yes,” quoth Miss de Berenger. She's 
not at all an irreligious woman, though she 
kas lived to be ninety-four. I don’t know 
how she reconeiles that with ‘ the days of our 
life? you know, ‘are three-score years and 
ten.’ At the same time,” she continued, 
falling into thought, “Iam quite clear that 
it would not be right of her to hasten 
matters.” 
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from all wintry weather, 
A that on last New Year's 
Day, when many other 
“health resorts” were visited 
with unusual mist and frost, 
and even snow, the invalids at 
7 this favoured ‘spot spent several hours 
out of doors, with open sunshades, listen- 
ing to the singing of the birds, and ‘watch- 
ing the lambs playing in the meadows by 
the river-side. The sky was cloudless; the 
air fragrant with the odour of lavender; our 
hearts joined in the Jubilate of the robins ; 
for thoughts of pain we found no time; our 
senses drank in the view, the warmth, the 
perfume, and the joyous sounds; and the 
mere consciousness of living was a pleasure. 
Ab, yes! on such a day, with carnal sense so 
feasted, it felt easy to understand being 
“joyful,” serving “ with gladness,” and com- 
ing “before His presence with a song!” 1 
think the widest gate to memory is that of 
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AMELIE-LES-BAINS. 
BH Seto Ointering- Pace, 


EVEN in these days of wandering, there 


is still one sheltered nook of Southern 


France that is not so well known as it deserves 
to be for a winter station—a nook so guarded 


mountains, and the little white town of 
Anmélie-les-Bains, 

Amélie-Jes-Bains is situated in the Depart- 
ment of the Pyrénées Orientales, about 
eighteen miles from the Mediterranean in a 
direct line, and the same distance from the 
town of Perpignan, the nearest railway station. 
It lies in a narrow valley at the southern foot 
of Canigou, the third highest of the Pyrenees, 
Quite surrounded by lofty mountains, it is 
sheltered from cold winds ; and being ele- 
vated on a rocky base at the height of about 
seven hundred feet above the sea, the air is 
pure and bracing, and yet only moderately 
exciting. The “ mistral” wind is unknown ; 
rain and fogs are rare. The eminent French 
physician who recommended me to go to 
Amélie, considers it much to be preferred to 
Nice or Mentone for rheumatic and gouty 
patients, on account of its situation at some 
distance from the sea, as well as its more 
equable temperature; also the great advan- 


smell; and the scent of lavender wil always] tage of its. Rot sulphur springy—similsr to 
, 


recall to me that day, those rugged, parched | thosé of Aix-les Bains—and 


wl owing to 
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the mildness of the climate, can with safety 
be used for drinking and bathing all through 
the winter. For full mformation about Am¢he 
and its waters, medical men can read the 
Title work written by its talented physician, 
Doctor Bouyer.* 

‘The mineral baths are at the two principal 
hotels, Thermes Romains and Pujade, and 
many of the rooms in these houses arc 
heated by prpes of the naturally hot water. 
Owing to this, and to the completely shel- 
tered situation close under the mountain 
cliffs, the temperature is equal in every room, 
and, except for the cheerfulness, it does not 
‘in the least matter whether you have a 
southern aspect or not, The hotel people of 
Amélie, and, indeed, everywhere in the 
‘Pyrénées Orientales, as fat as my experience 
goes, are very pleasant to deal with, just 
and obliging. Living in hotels and apart- 
ments ig reasonable, and everything fairly 
good for such an oyt-of-the-way region ; but, 
of couse, at pt it there are some draw- 
backs for Engjh people, though they are 
only things that will right themselves in time. 
For instancg, at Amélie there is no Protestant 
service of any kind—no English chaplain, 
no French pastor to visit the sick and the 
dying, Then there is no English doctor, nor 
any Fiench physician who can speak Eng- 
lish, Some knowledge of French is abso- 
Jutely needful for the visitor, as not even in 
the hotels can any one of the people under- 
stand a word of English. 

At the lower end of Amélie there are 
several villas and apartments for letting in 
charming, sunny, and sheltered situations. It 
is a pity that some enterpmsing person does 
not build a really first-class hotel at that end, 
suited to persons who merely iequire a mild 
climate and not the thermal waters, Close 
to that part of the town lies the favourite 
promenade, ‘La Petite Provence "—a road 
completely sheltered from every wind, and 
yet in fall sunshine allday. Along this road 
are many dehghtfal sites; and also at the 
village of Palalda, which is perched on the 
Mountain-sde about a mile and 2 half from 
Amélie. Palalda is a dirty Catalan village, 
with scarcely a decent house. A carnage 
road leads to it from Amélie, but stops at 
the entrance, The houses are huddled close 
together ; the lanes merely wide enough for 
toule traffic, and some of them simply flights 
of rude steps. Still I expect bright future 
for Palaida, with its excellent springs of pure 


= “Frade Médicale ur la Station Hivernale PAmCbe- 
Jeo-Hainy.”” "Par Ie Doctcar Achille Bozyer. Parse. Lie 
brane Germer-Bailbire, 27, Rue de PKcole de M6dici0c. 
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water, its dry rock sites (at the northern end), 
and the glorious view—not to say anything 
of its charming aspect—full south, with a 
crescent-shaped mountain behind, sheltering 
it from east, north, and west. 

‘The parish priest assured me that every 
encouragement would be given to any one 
with money who would build a hotel there, 
The neighbourhood abounds in limestone, 
marble, and wood of various kinds (pine, 
oak, &c.) for building purposes ; and supplics 
of ail sorts can easily be got from Perpignan. 
Ir1s expected that before long there will be 
arailway made to Amilie, as there is a very 
important military hospital there (the largest 
in France, I believe), with beds for about 
five hundred men, 
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of Amélie» 
Tes - Dains 
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favour- 
Beat tal] J had 

Hytres— 
lovely, beaming 
Hytresi— 
where, although 
it was the 
beginning of No- 
vember, everything 
but the fruit-trees 
seemed almost sum- 
mer-lke: the vines 
still grecn, the flowers 
blooming under the 
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waving palms; and then the outlook over the 
island-studded sea_and the soft lilac moun- 
tains, Ah! after Hybres, Amdiie felt to me 
cramped up; a doleful, cieary place to spend 
the short winter days. 

I went out and stood on a foot-bridge, 
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stanng m dismay at the bare vines, the yel- 
Jow trees, the rugged, brown mountain sides 
—so close around—and the shallow stream 
down below making as much clamour as it 
could in its wide, rocky bed. Tears of dis- 
appointment rushed to my eyes; I felt 
shocked and forlom, and neither saw nor 
head that an old French gentleman had 
hobbted along the bndge with the help of 
two sticks, and stood beside me 

“ Madame is admiring this charmmg view 
of those beautiful mountains, 1s she not?” 

Admurig! Nothing was farther from may 
thoughts, and in rage I turned round, quite 
forgetting what @ fool I looked, with blurred 
eyes and wet cheeks “No! oh, x0’ Mon 
siour. Its horrible" It 1s frsghiful!” 

“ Ah!" man oily voice, “ Madame 1s suf- 
fering from home sickness, and thinks no 
place beautful but her Engiand '” 

“ Indeed you ae wrong, Monsieur,” and I 
Pulled a httle Photograph of the Hotel des 

les d’O: at Hytres from my pocket, and 
held it before him,“ Zhere’” Look at that 
lovely lace and those palmtrees! How 
can I like Amche, coming from there?” 

Monsieur glanced contemptuously at the 
photogra h {I could have pulled his sticks 

fom under him); he shrugsed his shoulders 
and said carelessly, “Yes, yes, yes, I know 
Hytes well,” 

“ But the palm-trees, Monsieur ?” 

“ Madrme can see orange trees here,” and 
he pointed to a garden down by the nver 
where, it w true, there were 2 couple of 
olange trees, aggravatingly floushing, and 
covered with fruit in spite of the gloom. 

“Oh, Monsieur ' just think of Hytres and 
the wide prospect anu beautsful blue sea,” 

“1 can think of nothing bat the mishal 
there, and the pain that it caused to my 
mheumatisms, Docs not Madame feel the ar 
softer here?” 

“Tam sure it must be very damp. See 
those walls of 1ack shutting out the sun, and 
that river down there!” iS 

“ Ah, Madame will think differently afer 
one weeh, This 1s my fourth winter at 
-\méle, and I have never found any other 
place so dry and so free from cold To me it 
4s the most beautiful of all placcs, because I 
have less pain here,” 

T felt ashamed and penitent, fo. now that 
he called my attention to it, I remarked that 
T had actually no pam, and my jomts had 
been always aching for months, so that 1 had 
become used to constant suifering. I hail to 
confess and to thank poor old “ Monsieut ,” 
and when I looked after him, as he hobbled 
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along the bridge, leanmg so heavily on his 
sticks, and thought of how cheery and con- 
tented he was, and of how slight were my 
Aittle aches im companson with his, he seemed. 
to be glorified to my cyes into an angel who 
had been sent to reprove me and to teach 
me the wickedness of my own heart. After 
that hour I saw Améhe-les Bains m a different 
light—the “blue spectacles” were cast away, 
and I set off to explore the plice calmly and 
in good-humour, 

A nice, clean httle village it proved to be , 
fresh and white and pure, m spite of 11s many 
springs of hot sulphur water. Here flows 
one warm steamlet (a cold one also) fiom 
under the very foundahons of the church, 
and women, with funny htile, thick, white caps 
without borders, are fetching the watcr in 
cunous earthen and copper vessels. There 
ore other fountains too in the tiny market 
place, and they are all double—jety of hot 
sulphur and of cold pure water flowing side 
by side fiom the same fountan Then the 
girls and children are bloommg ailvertise 
ments of the place, so healthy and plump, 
so yery pretty too as many of them are, and 
the close caps, that all wear, so becoming. 
The men also look extremely picturesque 
with their red sashes and caps, and the old 
people — how actne they appew to be, 
chmbing up the steep steps to their homes 
on the side, with heavy buidens on thar 
heads! Surcly ¢hey cannot suffer fiom iheu 
matim! And so I goon and on, and sud- 
denly it strikes me that I have been walking 
Just twice as much as ever Thad been able 
to do at Hyéres! 

Three days after I walked fully six miles, 
and before the end of the week I would 
have been very sory to go bach to Hytres, 
for during the weeks I had spent there I had 
been scarcely able to walk, and at mght 
could not sleep from pam.” Now I could 
scramble easily up the mountain paths, and 
enjoyed unbroken rest at night. 

‘The artist and botamst may find continual 
enjoymént at Amelie; and for those who 
hke mountam chmbing there are endless 
beautiful walks and excursions, many lovcly 
drives too, and even the invalid that 1s un- 
able for more exertion than just going out 
to at in the sunshine, can walk om the 
Titel Thermes Romans dirct—fiom the 
fust and second floors by a pusige and 
Dbixlge—to one of the upper terraces of its 
gaiden, which hics on the hill side below the 
foit. 

To me the winter passed pleasantly by, in 
the daily enjoyment of out-ofdoor exercise. 
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In November and December there were 
altogether but two days that we could not go 
out, One moming before Christmas, snow 
lay on the ground—a rare thing, happening 
only once in three or four years—but it was 
a mere sprinkling and soon thawed away, 
and after that the “ vent d’Espagne,” the south 
wind, set in, and we basked in warmth and 
sunshine till the end of January. By that 
time I could no longer resist undertaking a 
step that I had projected from the first week 
after my arrival, namely, to lodge at Palalda. 

When I spoke of it to my English friends 
at the Thermes Romains, they groaned, and 
implored me at least to give up the idea 
until the days should be getting longer. I 
should “find the evening so lonely,” &c., 
&c. As for the French people, they thought 
me quite insane to think of such a thing, 
“No lady, not even a native, had ever 
been known to stay at Palalda, and how 
then could an Englishwoman go there? 
Why, the Peasants of the vil al not 
8] rench, only Cat ipposing: 
Mademoiselle were to get ill there—what 
would she do? And even if well, how 
could she get her meals cooked? Could she 
eat garlic, and soup made with oi]? And 
‘80 on, and so on. Even the coarsencss of the 
sheets I should get on my bed was spoken 
of to deter me} ig I pels to my own 
Q] mn, would not be , 

Frery day that T walked over to Palalda I 
felt more and more charmed with the air. 
It seemed always warm there, always bracing 
and dry, and there was a great deal more 
sunshine than at Amélie, as well as a more 
beautiful open prospect; more subjects for 
sketching, too, within easy reach, and all the 
charms of a real country life. I had been 
for seven months living at hotels, and the 
Jong table d’héte meals had become a weari- 
ness tome. I lost my appetite, and grieved 
over the wasted time spent at table. Even 
loneliness, I thought, would be a pleasant 
change, oF, at least, the socicty of unsophisti- 
cated simple peasants; and I heard at Amélie 
that the people of Palalda were so sober, 
honest, and quiet—nothing at all to object 
to except that they only spoke Catalan, and 
were not clean. I hovered about Palalda 
day after day with my sketch-book, just like 
amoth round a candle, At last, one after- 
noon, in I plunged, into the middle of the 
flame. “Where did Monsieur le Curé live?” 
T soon found some one who could understand 
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to be at the top of the priest's house, for a 
nice, kind-eyed woman, in peasant’s dress, 
conducted me down a winding stair and into 
a tiny parlour, where she introduced me to 
her brother, the Curé, I apologised, and 
asked him if he knew of respectable people 
with a clean house, where I could lodge, and 
he answered promptly that there was just 
one house with an apartment for letting, very 
clean, and the people excellent. Made- 
moiselle, the sister, most kindly offered to go 
and make the bargain for me, and, suffice it 
to say, I went back to Amélie possessing 
actually three rooms at Palalda | 

‘What a clamour my friends at Amélie 
made when they heard I was going to 
Palalda! They told me all sorts of brigand 
stories, and insisted that Spanish robbers 
with blackened faces had attacked a farm- 
house close by only 2 few nights before. It 
tumed out that the plundered house was a 
cottage high up on the side of the opposite 
mountain, close to the frontier of Spain ; and, 
of course, in a village, and not far from the 
high-road, I had nothing to fear. Still, these 
stories made me rather unhappy when leaving 
the hotel, so 1 arranged to go back there at the 
end of a week if not quite comfortable, But 
instead of only one weck I stayed six weeks 
at Falalds, and = it was wiih a ue 
pang tore myself away. The people 
ate charming, and, except the old women 
and the little children, they can almost all 
speak French. Where I lodged, the street 
was clean and the air thoroughly pure—per- 
fection, tm Sack “and is a few days T got the 
appetite of a beast of prey, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the simple English dishes cooked 
by my own hands. 

My rooms were on the second floor of 
the house of a rich peasant proprictor—at 
least, they were second floor in front; but 
the house clings to the hill-side, and an olive 
branch tapped against my kitchen window. 
Of course, in a less favoured climate this 
wound be unhealthy, but the air felt fresh and 
dry all over the house, as it faces the south, 

A flight of tiled stairs Jed up to the dingy 
little kitchen—like that of a peasant’s chau- 
smitre—through which I had to pass into the 
small room peor piling ln 
passage to the room |, where I 
generally received my friends ; for there I 
had an old arm-chair and writing-table by 
the window, which commands a view that 
makes up for everything else, even the un- 


me, and a little girl led me up a flight of sightly wooden floors and scant furniture, 


rude steps to a queer little door, openin, 
into a kind of vaulted place, which 


‘Next door lived a maker of espadrillos— 
the sandalied and embroidered white cotton 
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for a month! How pig-killing time came 
just after my arrival, and hormble cries re- 
sounded ; and how everybody was helping 
everybody to make sausages and salt the 
slippers, with meat, and many little acts of kindliness were 
hemp soles, worn by shown. And then all the carnival mummeries, 
the peasants, men as weil with the evening dance in the little “Place,” 
as women—the only shoes where the chief musician “ modulated in the 
indeed they wear, a proof Doric style” on a pipe, and at the same time 
of the dryness of the cli- beat a tiny drum fastened to his shouider ; 
mate. T arranged with the and the boys and girls wound round the 
cspadrillo-maker’s daughter, “pole of liberty” in the graceful intricacies 
Angélique, to attend me, just of the Catalan dance, with a mixture of 
fora few hours, morning and vivacity and of dignity entirely Spanish ; the 
' IT” evening. She fetched water from parents and old people sitting on chairs 

: the spring, and did all the scrab- close by the walls, No loud iaughter, no 
bing, and sweeping, and “cleaning up,” but, noise ; just as perfect propriety and polite- 
of course, I had to undertake the chief part ness as there could be in a Paris drawing- 
of the cooking myself; this, however, was room! Yonder see, a man with the air of a 
on amusement in the evening. The village stage prince, dressed in a matador’s jacket of 
postman brought me everything that Ineeded scarlet and gold, with sleeves slashed with 
from Amélie, I had only to write a note , white satin, and, holding his hand in the 
to Madame Abdon Mary, grocer, and a mast | dance, comes the belle of belles (for almost 
enterprising woman, and she bought | girls are pretty). And here comes a 












meat, bread, or whatever I required, and | lad in his simple blouse leading my hand- 
sent all to me neatly ‘packed in # basket.! maid, Angélique, who smiles and bows to 
Vegetables of ali kinds could be got at me, and looks gorgeous, arrayed in adress of 
Palalda ; amongst them, by-the-bye, wild white calico trimmed with red, glazed cotton 
asparagus, which grows on the mountains, stu, and on her bead a Catalan cap, em- 
and is delicious in an omelette. My land- broidered elaborately by her own plump 
Jord, Monsieur D——, supplied me with little hands. She came to me that evening 
excellent wood. He and his wife are de- beforehand to show me her gown, as radiant 
Yighiful people, so kind and obliging. But I and happy as if it were of satin, instead of 
could prose on about them and about Palalda being made cleverly out of an old petticoat ; 
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and she implored me to go see the dance, patients seemed to get worse very rapidly. 
because “Mademoiselle might never have However, probably they had come to Amélie 
an opportunity of seeing so beautiful a sight when they were past cute; and I was told 
vagain.’ the air was only of use before absolute disease 
‘Then there was the double wedding that , set in. 
came off before Lent; the brides wearing, Afier the middle of Amit the climate of 
wreaths of orange-flowers round the crowns Amélie becomes unhealthy. The south wind 
of their caps; and devout women standing prevails, and consequently the air is hot and 
outside the church door making money for , relaxing. We were then recommended by 
the priest and the “Sainte Vieige,” by the | the doctor to go to Prades, a small town in 
sale of hideous favours of arlificial flowers to ' a lovely valley at the north side of Canigou. 
the guests, and by stopping the bridal pairs [a muule-path Ieads over a shoulder of the 
with a ctimson silk sash with gold fringed ‘mountain to Prades; but of course the only 
ends, which they held across the steps until way for a delicate person to reach it is by 
the bridegrooms put silser on the offering: the railway fiom Perpignan. Prades is a 
plate, when the sash was raised for them and | charming little place, there are so many 
their brides to pass under. And the doors beautiful excursions to be made fiom it, and 
of this old church! How curious they me, Canigou towers up, with its snowy crept, s0 
with the Saracen horse-shoes nailed on in near. But no one who is not strong should 
every available space between the scroll-work | venture too early in the ycar to Prades, for 
of the hinges. But I must stop. jit is exposed to the : 
Only one word more, On the mountains | mistral, and the spring 
comes nearly a month 
later than at Amélie. 


One great attractiun 
le Prades is the “ Hotel 
| January.” Old) Made- 

{moiselle Jue Jamuny 

i the perfection of a 

jhostess. Ido think her 

os wef pleasme in hfe 35 


‘fo set before her guests 
every dainty that she 
Peasants of the distax t, jean possibly procuic, 
round Amdlic, and especially on that above could net find ‘x Cat Sa eset 
lie, ly al e could not find a fault 
Palalda, grows every hitchen-garden herb I‘ with any of her dishes, Strangest of all 
know of; thyme and rosemary, sage and basil, is the excellent quality of the beef. At 
marjoram, balm, &c,, &c.; andas for lavender, Amelie it is almost alsays tough ; at Prades 
acres of a amongst the thistles and thouns, | it melts like a bonbon in your mouth. But 
withering and lavishing its sweetness every-' words fail to describe Mademoiselle Julie 
meet ne neiels dlctots consulcr that this an dis salle a sancti and diuners, 
matic air contributes largely to the cue | 1 lear o} ing helps to wait on her 
of their consumptive patients, in conyunetion | guests herself. She todules 1oand the table, 
with the vapour of the sulphur water which smacking her lips, presses you to cat in the 
oe ae pivised te inhale. But 1 feel bound , most insinuating tones, and asks you, with 
fo mention that I saw no persons with dcli- such an air of delight, “N’est-ce pas quik 
cate lungs look as if they Were Tecovering at ‘est delicieux?” And you cagerly cy you 
Senet, sven those suffering from Inon- for perhaps it isa dish of chichen’s livers, 
cits und coraily one English lady, who baked with sweet heths, or 2 supusb mayor 
the winter fore, at Cannes, fad ever been ane 0 vine unknown duheary tasting hke 
well enoug! line at the tal dtc, ; ambrosia. he terms for these feasts and 
passed four months at Amili¢ in eactllent | comfortable bedroom aic as rensonable as at 
health, and left greatly improved in strength, | the hotels of Amelie. If only Mademoiselle 
which improvement she attubuted, not only; Julie and her hotel could be tansported 
to the climate, but to inhaling the steam | over Canigou, and planted at Palalda, that 
of the mineral water. The consumptive | spot would be a little paradise ! 
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WE Ach Joscph master of all the land of 
} gypt, the favourite of Pharaoh, married. 
into the family of the greatest subject in 
Lgypt, the genius whom all recognised, the 
fai-secing stattsmim who was to save the 
country A mighty change from the prison 
and fiom slavay! We shall see now how 
his life went on, and how his character grew, 
and how he died, wd I collect what I have 
to say a1ound the namcs he gave to his sons, 
Manasseh and Cphuaun 

In those day snames had merning, Mother 
and father, in the hour when the chikl wis 
Dorn, when then hearts were full of thoughts 
of thu past ot of the future—when they were 
moved by such deep fecling as Joseph aust 
have had when, remembering all hus sorrow 
and toll, and contrasting them witl his happi 
ness, he looked on the face of his fist boin— 
thew into the name they give their child the 
concentrated essence of then thoughts Aud 
Josevh, standing hy his wifs bedside, and 
echng the blessing of home, and looking 
Dachward and forward as he heard his sons. 
ay, sad, ©L will cull him ‘forgetting’ for 
God hath mide me forget all my toil and my 
father's house,” 

1 “Al my toil "Joseph lool ed brick on 
all hus sorrow in Egy pt snd it seemcd to Inn 
adream in this reality ot joy. But of course 
it was not absolute forgetiulness—that wis 
aumpossible—but the forgctfulness which comes. 
of decp delight after gieat pun His Iue hid 
been ithe a thirty strand long exiled from 
ocevn, 1ts companon, baked by frost and sun, 
and weary of its long desire At Inst, one 
day, the barnier that hus held the sea bach is 
oveithrown, and the fresh and lewmg waves 
aush im, rejoicing and reyorced, Thar hfe, 
their yoy, ther dew penetrates every thirsty 
atom of the sind, and makes them sing with 
happmess And the weary strand forgets 
in the flow and iapture of waters all the 
dead days of pun It hves m the present 
joy, but halt sts yoy has been made by the 
Prcvious pun The toil 1s not forgotten, 
only the bitterness of the toil 1s chowned in 
sweet content 

It 1s often in this way with men, and it was 
so with Joveph. All his toil was loosed fiom 
its bitterness, but the toils themselves were 
not forgotten. It 1s better not to forget the 
toils, for did we forget, thee would be no 
many-sided character, and no gratitude It ts 
the labours of the soul against vaned tous 
and trals that weave the many folded web 


of a strong character Each labour adds a 
colour, each resistance 4 new symbol, to the 
pattern , crch conquest strengthens the whole 
web, til to study a much tried character 15 
like studying a great book When we have 
conqucred and when joy comes, we forget the 
pam, but we remember the struggle, and ne 
hnow that the victory 1s sweet It adds its 
inward sweetness to the outward joy, and we 
are content with God. God,” we say, “has 
made us forget our toil ” 

It as the memortes of the past im contmst 
with the present that give birth to thankful- 
ness such 15 Joseph hud, We look back on 
the tambhing ocean from the quiet haven and 
think God We see His hand an many an 
escape, and we ue happy in the thought that 
He his never Ieft our sile We sce Him 
even in the ficrcest storm we hrve borne, and 
we ue full of trust in Tim for the future , be 
cause we know now that through the tempests 
Tie was tr uning us for strength ind fitting uy 
forrest. Lhe pun hs chinged into pleasure, 
for the sense of victory 15 itself delight, the 
pun his prsscd into suength, and the sense 
of moral force 1s one of ou deepest joys 
He who climbs an Alp upon a burning day 
Anons what I mein and thit it 1s the same 
with human bf of we have climbed its 
movntain steadily We conquer its troubles 
at list, reich its summit, and sit down to 
rest Joy fills our hewt ax we look down 
on the way we have come, tnd we think with 
pleasure of the chfficult places and the nooks 
where we rcestcd. A deeper joy fills out heart 
as the mist steals over the lower landscape, 
and in the culm of evening we wut for death, 
The night comes, the stars steil out, we 
lnar the whisper of God, and looking up we 
thank Him for life and death Then He 
comes ind touches us, ind we die with His 
wouls m our ears, “Well done, good and 
fathfal serant” And entering into the 
03 of our Lord, at home with Him, all our 
tous are at last forgotten. 

2. “My father’s house "—It was not 
only 11s toils that Jeseph had forgotten, it 
was Uso his father's house. ‘They are strange 
words. Do they metn that he had forgotten 
hus father’s love, the tenderness of that pro- 
tected mfancy, and all the thoughts that touch 
on home? No! these things were not lost, 
‘They survived deep bulow in hus heart, 
What pathos, what depth of long remem- 
brance in the words spoken long after ths 
time to his brothers '—“ Is your father well, 
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the old man of whom ye spake? Is he yet 
ale?” Yet, some sense of obhvion must 
now hase stolen over him, for he was young, 
and his nen home, and new ties, and new 
love rushed tpon him, and in the new, the old 
home hfe faded towards drewmland = And it 
as nitural and wise that this should be 
Lhere 18 a necessity for passionate feehng in 
order to work anen Ife well, and if passionate 
feeling belongs also to the old hfe, it troubles 
the movement of the nes It us better that 
for a tue at least the old be somenhat for 
gotten, Ind into the background of hfe, put 
by lth. 1 book which we hive loved and 
1eud upon its shelf, and suffered to rest there 
un iisturbed 

There re many who spoil new lives from 
over sentimental clingmg to the old, who 
ny to make two passions corlesce, who do 
not 81) when they arc first mamed, “God 
Is made me forget my fathers house, 
or, nhen thy ue muned a second time 
“Goi has made me forget my pist * It will 
notdo It they tuke up new lives they ae 
‘bound to do so with sufficient joy to lay the 
past aside, not vw neglecting or despising it, 
Not 1s not being griteful wd loving towards 
at, but as lovmg its passion in a deeper pas- 
ton Else it is wise to form no new ties at 
all, for we form them only to spoil them, and 
to spoil the old as well. 

It 15 better to accept frankly the frets of 
life, and to put by the bygone life It may 
sound a httle hard tosay so, but intruthit snot 
All the pure beauty and quiet tenderness and 
old delight we hid m our home and in ou 
vanished life remain untouched, and retppear 
Jater on in life to mereise the beauty of re 
membrince Tondness githers afterwards 
round them, nd they do not then mterfere 
with the new life which we have now secured 
But at 1s folly to regret them, folly to dwcll 
on them and compare them with the new, 
folly to let ny passionate feelng brood upon 
them And it 1s unjust to the new, and its 
injustice will work bitter sorrow No, let 
Ife be natural and true Say, “God bath 
made me forget ” 

But there were reisons other than these 
that Joseph had for thinking God he could 
forget hus father’s house We trace m the 
phiase that he had suffered = Eyen his beau 
‘ful nature hed felt the sting of the bitter 
memories of his father’s house It was no 
wonder A brother, he had been betrayed 
by brothers , not one voice was raised to save 
the lonely boy from the hideous fate of a 
freeman sold to slavery. Many would have 
‘been soured for life, woujd never have trusted 
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man again For there are some things which 
corrupt fe and fill the heart brimful with gull. 
The very kindhest and most mercifut nature 
cannot endure some treichenes, and become 
hud and unforgiving Love 1s changed to 
hatred, tenderness 1o contempt, the very 
lundnesses and joys of many years become 
hateful memones ‘The injmed frrend thinks 
tht the untruth and selfishness of the mnjurer 
has been, unknown to him, an element of the 
pwt fnendsmp The whole of life w then 
mide a burnmg miscry 

Joseph was too young to consider this 80 
dciply ats worst bittemess belongs to middle 
age Moreover tong with the reactiveness 
of youth he had a beautiful soul which 
let evil shde away from it In Potphar’s 
house in the prison, the samelindly, tustfut 
spnst appears s full of symprthy as if it had 
never been deceive! Prlscly accuscd by his 
master awife, for otten by thechicf butler, these. 
things wore added to Ins brothers trachery—- 
and vet Joscphs heart came out gold, unre 
vengeful, belreving in man, mrking allow ance 
for the weakness of men, not imputing then 
tresprsses to them Yet, fot all that, he must 
have felt in some soit the stng of so much 
treachery He must hive becn miserable at 
some times, ashing himself bitterly, ‘Is home 
affuction an e110r , 18 love folly, anu fnendship 
feiming?’ 

‘We are often cured, when we have so suf- 
fered, 28 Joscph was cured, by true love and 
joy The heart, if ithe vi,onr ind truth mat, 
cannot long hyve in a porsonous atmosphcie 
It seeks for faithfulness that it may forget 
betray 11, for love that its hatred my be hevled, 
for honest and natural ties that it may foiget 
as Joscph forgot, the unnitural injury There 
1s nothing else but love to cure it, ind 60 won 
derfully mide 1s the hum heart, and so 
powerful 1s this medicine, that I hue seen a 
man sunexpected discovery of suddenly found 
faithful love heal in an hour the bitterness 
and musanthtopy of years God hrs made 
me forget,” he cned, “my misery.” 

It was m this way the heut of the great 
Hebrew was healed He found tue love a 
wife clung to him, chuld:en blest him, the 
king loved him, and the people Ali’ men 
were ghd when they saw lnm ft fell luke 
balm upon the wounded heut, and he wis 
made rerdy to forgive his mjunes. “God 
has made me forget my father s house ” 

Tn so much forgetting, m all this novel joy, 
there was one whom Joscph chd not forget 
He remembered, nay, he never forgot God 
As he looked on his first born, one might say 
he would have thought first of Pharaoh or of 
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Egypt, Wust not to them that all his happy 
pnde wasdue? Nofin hiseyes. His praise 
18 rendered to God. The favour of the 
‘hing, wealth, his home, hts child and fame 
were laid at the footstool of God's love, In 
the midst of pomp and royal favour his soul 
was as humble as a clild 

It 1s too much the fashion to apply the 
warnings of the Scriptures to rich men indis- 
crinunately, as 1f they were of necessity proud. 
ind selfish, and 1o think of the poor as al- 
ways humble and self devoted. Iti a matter 
of character, not of cueumstance alone. If 
poverty 1s a burden that often subdues the 
heart and leads it to seek God for comfort, 
wealth 1s often no less a burden that dnves a 
conscientious man to God m deep humility 
Many 2 poor man 1s as proud as Lucifer and 
with less cause, many a rich man carnes 
beneath a costly life a gentle and lowly spint 
‘Many 2 poor man, who descants on the hard- 
ness of the sich to the poor, 18 ciuel and selfish 
in hus own household, and werlth would make 
tum a deeper curse than he 3s Many a nch 
man, flattered by the world, with every tempta- 
tion to thoughtlessness, suffers the flattery as 
mevitable—how can he help the baseness of 
the base—we cannot cure a worm of slime— 
but spends his days tn eager effort to do nght 
with his werlth, because he holds it un trust 
for God and m trust for man. 

Thus it was with this enuched young 
statesman Yor the bowed knee and the court 
pad him, Joseph did not care. It was his 
futh that whatever of worth there was im the 
outward show of life was due to God, who was 
using him for a great purpose. He felt he 
‘was bat the mstrument of a higher power than 
that of Egypt. We know that from lus speech 
to his brothers, Alone in his heart, Joseph, 
the prince, laid all his life in meehness and 
Jowlmess before God, and found rest to his 
soul. Rest! and he needed 1t. 

Some men know well—if they have genius 
or talent, if they are statesmen, or poets, or 
philosophers, xf, 1 one word, they have the 
qualities that command success 1n anythmg 
——how the thought of what men will say of 
them, how the worlds blame or desne of 
its praise spoil the peace of life and make 
them chafe within till they become imtable 
without, a chstress to themselves and others. 
‘There is no remedy for that unquret vanity or 
pride, but Joseph’s—the humility that feels, 
“Tam nothing, God with me 1s all lo 
be true to the voice and thought of God, that 
1s all I have to think of, all I need care for 
much" Life then becomes at rest. What 
the world says does not matter one whit, the 
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man 1s of the truth, and the truth has made 
him free from the 1tch of wounded self con- 
ceit, All things are hns, for he has yoy 1n his 
heart, and his meekness inherits the earth, 
Undazzled in wealth, calm m poverty, using 
all his powers nobly, in the perfect peace of 
duty he can at last say with Chnst, “My 
meat and dnnk 1s to do my I athers will and 
to finish his work.” 

Then, if onc of those get calls to 
nghtcous and loving achon comes on him 
an fe, in which the full poweis of good and 
evil meet in battle array, his choice of good- 
ness will be easy, for lis soul has been 
prepared by hving close to God When the 
great demand was made on Joseph, he an- 
swered finely to its call God brought at Jast 
the traitor brothcrs to his feet, and Joseph 
had beautiful mercy on them. It 1 true he 
had been prepared to forgive them by years 
of happincss, ere they came, the calm pleasme 
of domestic hfe and honoured manhood had 
softened the memory of wrong, but stl, he 
might have grudgingly forgiven them and 
made them feel the bitterness of his wrong 
On the contary, the forgiveness was fiank 
and loving and mingled with no reproach, At 
first he was somewhat bard in sceming. Ben 
yamin was not with them Where was he? 
Was it possible thit the jelousy of the sons 
of Leah of the sons of Rachel had gone be 
yond himself to injure Benjamin? = Tis own. 
wrong was forgivable, but had they done this 
other wong, justice should have ats way. But 
when he saw Benjamin at last, when he found 
that Judah loved lum, when he heard their 
own words in which they remembered their 
‘sm agamst himself and repented of 1t—then, 
nothing is more beautiful in the Bible than 
the scene when Joseph, crying, “Let every 
min go forth from me,” broke into tears, re- 
vealed himself to lus brothers, and made that 
‘Divine excuse for the wrong he had suffered— 
“Now therefore be not gneved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me mto Egypt 
for God did send me’ before you to preserve 
bf.” That was princely forgiveness, princely 
courtesy. He tuined his rong into a good-— 
and the statesman’s sense of his duty to the 
race—“ sent by God to preserve hfe”—gues 
dignity to the foigivencss. Joseph was gieat 
throughout, ‘Lhe noble genius, conscious of 
itself, shmes side by side with the foigiving- 
‘ness of his character, Nor did his forgiveness 
fal as time went on Flas brethien feared 
when ther father dud, with the cowarthce of 
consctous wrong, that he would then requite 
ther evil, Little thy knew that generous 
nature! “Am I in the place of God?” he 
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answered, refering as usual all things to God 
“ Fear not, 3c thought evil against me, but 
God meant it unto good, to sive much people 
ahve, Now therefore fear not Iwill nouush 
youand yout lith ones” And he comforted 
them, and spoke kindly to them =Thett was 
true nobility. That was the triumph oj the 
spirit of Chnst before Chnst cme And 
nothing 1s Ingher 11 this world thin to re 
member injury only to for,et it, in orde that 
we may heep our hearts open, and free to do 
good to man Had Joseph cherished revenge 
he could never have saved much people alive 
"The heut that broods over wrong cannot love 
men, or .tct for humanity. 

3 Round Eplnums name clusters the rest 
of what we hase tosty Ephium means fiat 
ful “Jor God,’ sud Joseph, “huh caused 
me to be fimfful m the land of m) affiiction * 
Yeas, we see, had only decpened lis sense 
of Gotl as the source af all good Asim his 
fast son God had spreul sunshine over the 
past, so in the second he saw God illummamg 
avrhim the fume ‘ Azunst hope,' he might 
have sad, “ here m the land of my affuction I 
suddenly rise to power Whit my not be 
the fortune of these boys? In them I look 
forward to becoming a people” 

Fiurtful' fiuitful at was the one Jewish 
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lis people round him He kept Smeon, 
and when he sin Beny.tain, an found that 
he was so much loved thit Judah offered 
himself as a bond slave m hus place, pnde in 
hus 11¢e was sull more deeply kindled These 
brothers of hus loved one another, though 
thy hia hated him, they ved for thew 
fither, felt him to be their chief and master , 
there was a family tle between them that 
could not be broken, and Joseph felt he 
must become one of them gun, The thought 
of sorrow that he was outside tlus little cucle, 
the thouzht of joy thut he nught become one 
of it agin, both made him weep He could 
not refiam himself, the passion of reumon 
with his people seized his heart and broke 
out im his words, “Iam Joseph, doth my 
father yethve?? “Iam Joscph your biother, 
whom ye sold into Lyypt ’ 1 am one of you, 
tthe me bick again” H ste and go to my 
fither, bring down my futher hither And 
when the long dix ded son and father met, and 
qoseeh fell on his father’s nech and wept on 

uy Weck a good while, the tie of race was fult 
meveiymoment of the silence of thatembace 
Abriham s people were all once more together 
We sce this feeling of racy in all that Joseph 
sud and did He took cue to isoluic bis 
prople fiom the } cyptians Hewrtched over 


ary = That poe and impelling sense of | themand nowushe iihcm Apait from them, he 
their race that Abiaham, Isare, and Jicob! wisoncof thm In the most fimtful part of 
had, that masteuny dese of becoming 1.1c2% Egypt, he wrtchcd thm rowing “ Cyhraim, 
people which scemed boin with every Hebrew t I phram, "he 11 to himsclf, as he saw them 
child, had seized on Joseph now But how was ; mult ply, * God has mide me fiuttful Nor 
he to realise st, be, made half Egyptian by cu y did the felng die im its fulfilment He 
cumstanec, alone in the world, divided from | brought his two sons to his fithei 5 deathbed 
lus father’s house? and Jacob adopted them us his own in solemn 
We may be sure that the passion of thecon words, and bound them up with his race and 
tinuance of his rice had wro i ht m jis amigi with the pronuse He fell in with his tther’s 
nation for the yeats before he siw his brethren desire of buna, not m I ,ypt but with his 
‘Then the fumne brought bis brothers to fathers in Canaan, and the prime mmmster of 
Egypt, and Joscph knew them Ihe old I gypt gue seven days to a bum ceremony 
tmes came back at their sight Ile thought which must have stamped the feeling of their 
of the little knot of people who looked for ‘i1ce on all the Hebiews who witnessed it 
ward to beng a nation, to whom the land of And when he dicd himself, his last words to 
Canaan was given In his mind’s cye he stw , bis brethren wore, “I dic, and God will 
his father waitiwg and enduring in the futh ! sucly visit you, and lung you out of this land 
of Abraham and Ystac. ‘The deep feeling of into the land which he swaie to Abraham, 
early love of home came back as he thought to Isiac,and to Jicob” And Joseph took 
of Beryamn and his mother It was the an oath of the childten of Istacl, saying— 
first reLuitting of oldtnbal es He felt that “God will surely visit )ou,and ye shall carry 
he was not the Lgsptian but the Heltew up my boncs from hence ” 
Only one thing agitited his bones who Every one who cares for his nation and 
jamin alive? lad the sons of Leth 1ooted feels the ving tic of rice will sympathize 
out the sons of Rach? If so, he mht with that, we Lnglish above all, for beyond 
have abjured his race But when he heard our love of home, ant! indeed founded on it 
that Benjamin was alive, he wept with joy, and and growing from it,1s om Ive of mee We 
felt the Hebrew longing in his heat All chng together as the Jews chng _‘Lhat pas- 
bis effort now played round his desire to get sion which glowed m the heart of Joseph and 
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made him feel that Ezypt was not hw home, 
though all he loved wus theie, that made him 
Jong for the lutl patch of giound where by 
the field of Machpel th, the sole possession of 
hus people in Canain, his father lay , which 
made him see m that place bw true home, 3, 
and has bien always, the Enghsh prssion 
And all ow race his shaied it. [o this 
Inttle spot of carth, shut m by the inviolate 
sea, fiom Austiaha, New Zeiland, Canada, 
India, fiom Africa ind the Lar West, men 
dum ther cycs tnd thik of home with swell 
ing hearts Lyven the great Amenican people, 
severed from us by many years of a vast 
national lif, look back with fondness to the 
cradle of theu 11ce,and own the motherhood 
of kaglind =“ Lphium,? we may say with 
Joseph, “ God his mwe us fruitful,” and wih 
foice and passion equal to his, Joceph’s 
words are echocd in the hearts of all of 
Lyglish blood when they think of kngland— 
“the lind of my futhas” 

Lastly, na still higher way ne ace filled 
with idvis sumilar to those that the Isrtelites 
possessed — That great conception given to 
Abraham that he was to lve im order to 
found 2 people, that all his descendants were 
to hve for the thousht of then race, never 
ceased to influence the Tews profoundly and 
mfluences them still Nothing in the Incs 
of any of these jnttichs depressed thum too 
much, because fauth in this magnilicent idea 
supported them It ran thiou,h cvcry act, 
every thought of thu Lves It kmt them 
together, so that evcrs Istachte was a brother 
It kept them pilgiins m strange lands, and 
isolated them from the tieswhich might make 
them forget that ther true home was far 
away. It filled then lic with hope, and hope 
made then mlcnse encigy and wiought at 
Jast ther dehvcrince With these thoughts 
Joseph hvcd and did in keypt 

With these thoughts we should hive and de 
an this wold = Qui Master has given us the 
same conceptions We too have the magni- 
ficent thought tht all om effort builds up a 
gieat peopkh — the spuutual humamty, the 
Mulutude whom no man cin number of 
God's redeemed. We hnow that all shall be 
brought home at last, and the vast nation of 
manhind be perfect m God—one Dive 
and glorious whok We live, knowing thit 
a destiny is being wrought out for us, and for 
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all, by Go! Our hwves, built on that thought, 
growgicttmit Every action 1s made noble, 
ctery work etc nu, every thought important. 
We cin ucver be t60 much depressed, never 
despur, never fol our hands in sloth We 
must be worthy of ow lineage, worthy of our 
hugh vocation, worthy of the future, for every 
thing we do helps our race fornard to the 
Can itn of tts perfection. 

And do we not too feel the te of race? 
In tt we are all brothers Beyond the tie of 
fvmily, beyond the te of nationahty, mses for 
us the tie of mankind, Every human soul 1s 
Gods child, therefore every man 1s our 
brother We look round and feel oursclves 
bound with an eternal bond to all men who 
breathe and act, and kmt to them as Joseph 
was huit to his people It 1s the greatest 
human thought that 1s thought on earth 
Only one is greatc: It1s that which extends 
tue same conception to all the dead and all 
the unborn men and women of mankind. 
All who have gone bifore are now a 
God and are at one wth us, all who shall 
be born, will also be at one with us There 
is but one humanity, and it lives and will 
live for cver, ewh part as intensely as the 
whole, in God Let modem philosophies 
inatch that thought When they do, then we 
may tum from Chnistiamity to consider them, 
but not tilt then 

Nor, lastly, 1s this world ovr true home 
any more than Lyypt was to Joseph We 
due not rest here save 2s plnins, We do 
not isolute ourselves from the work of the 
world, for it 1s God’s work, and we are bound 
to do it, as Joseph did his work 10 I gypt, 
with all our might, But we look for a better 
country, a nobler and moie be wtiful home. 
We live in its bope and futh A httle 
whily and it shill be outs, and death bring 
us out of Lgypt into Canaan. When the 
{ime comes, and our eyes grow dam, 1t will 
be joyful to look backward at our work 10 
this world and say with Joseph, “God has 
made me forget my toils, Gol bas made 
me fruitful in the land of my affiiction,” as 
Joyful also to look foward and to say to all 
minas we che, “God will sure y visit you and 
bung you out of this land anto the huwvenly 
country he has snora through Jesu» Chnst 
to ow satheis and to you ' 

SIUPIORD A, BROOKE, 
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SNAILS AND SLUGS, 
By tar Rev J G WOOD, MA. 
PARI 1 


OF the voracity of the snail it 15 needless 

to speak, as all florists or fiuit lowers 
ai¢ only too practically acquainted with the 
fact Strawberries, which necessunly he close 
to the ground, are especiilly hable to thon 
attacks, and even the huit oo standard uecs 
sutters greatly. Wall frust 1s also much eaten 
by snails, and im neithei of these cases 1s it 
casy to keep the dcpredators away Sawdust 
scattered thickly round the strawbauy beds 
answers well enough so long as the weather 
18 dry, hut a shower of 11n soon Converts the 
sanidust into a pleasantly moist path, over 
which the snails are swe to make their way, 

As to ftuit-trees, whitewashmg the trunks 
may be useful for a short time, hut it must be 
perpetually renewed, to be of any lasting 
scvice. A highly scentifc plan of securing 
walls and trecs from slugs and snails was 
once promulgated Nothing could be more 
Promising on papicr, but, unfurtunately, at was ; 
anything but etlectye ina guden It was! 
called, 1f 1 recollect nghuly, the ‘ Galvanic 
Barner,” and was made by fastenmg a stnp 
of copper along the wall or round the tiee- 
trunk, and a bind of zinc about half an mch 
above it As, m order to pass this banner, 
the aninial must of neccssity complete the 
cucoit betwcen the two metals, a galvanic 
shock would ensue, and the snail be re- 
pelled. 

Undoubtedly, there 1» a galvanic shock, 
but the sna! docs not seam to be much | 
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affected by st. The creature passes over the 
copper without noticing 1t As s00n as its 
tentacles touch the sine, st diaws back for a 
moment, as if surprised, but does not fail to 
the ground as was expicted Presently, st 
inikes another attempt, and recoils again, 
Bat, after sustammg one or two shocks, tt 
scems to become used to them, and ghdes 
onwards without appeaung to suffer any m- 
convenience, 

‘Such at least has been my own experience. 
T have lately seen an electric manger which 
gives a shock to a horse that attempts the 
dangerous practice of cuib-biting, and am told 
that it 18 wonderfully successful, the horse 
soon learning that to «ize the edge of the 
manger involvesa bewilderng and mysterious 
punishment, But, snails and slugs secm to 
ce hittle for a shoch, if mdecd their nervous 
, system be capable ot transmmtting it, and so 
jthey set the Galvanic Barner at defi ince, 

‘The jaw-system, uf I may so call at, by 
which the snait devours its food, 15 2 marve 
lous structue ‘That a snail should possess 
about eleven thousand teeth 1s almost m- 
credible. Such, however, 1s the case, and 
the teeth cin be seen by means of an ordi 
nary pockct lens, although to show ther 
formation a microscope 1s requued, 

Af the mouth of a common snait be re- 
moved, and caretully opened, a large, horny, 
deeply edged tooth is seen This tooth 1s 
shown in fig, §, and its office 1s that of ting 
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off the morsels on which it feeds The 


Along thas organ are set successive rows of 


scooped tracks of this tooth can ewily be very mmute and most beautilully formed 
seen im any stranberry which a snail has at- teeth, the number of 1ons varying greatly im 
tached. 1 different individuals. A double row of these 
This tooth, however, 1s not sufficient for teeth, as thcy appear under a rather poweaful 
the necessary attrition of the fool, and so the pocket lens, 15 shown at Fig.2 At Fig. 3 
‘snail 1s furnished in the floor of the mouth with some of these tecth are shown when niewed 
a wonderful apparatus called the “tooth-nb fiom above through a miioscope, and a 
“~hog,” seicnt fically known by the name of profile view of five tecth 1s given at Fig. 4. 
“sahoit.” A moderately magmficd ‘The best mode of distinguishing the ex- 
tooth-nbbon 1s given at Pig. 6. | qumsite formation of these teeth 1s to employ 
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the polanzing apparatus m the microscope, 
as by its aid the teeth glow with every pris- 
matic hue, while the membranous tongae in 
which they are set remaims uncoloured. 

The action of the tooth-ribbon 1s precisely 
that of the cordon or chainsaw, the resem- 
blance, indeed, being so close, that it 1s 
hardly possible to think that the inventor of 
the cordon saw must not hase taken the idea 
fiom the tooth nbbon. By reason of their 
almost perpetuil action, the teeth are wom 
away at the tip of the mbbon But, as fast 
as they disappear, fresh teeth are supphed 
from behind, bemg cleveloped in a hittle sac 
into which the buse of the nbbon pisses. 

As to the food of the snails, it 1s mostly 
vegetable, but they are apt to be carnivorous 
on occasions, and will eat the dead bodies of 
ther own hind All the whelk tbe are 
essentially cunivorous, feeding mostly upon 
other molluscs, and by means of this wondcr- 
ful tooth rasp, boring holes through the 
hardest shells, and licking out the bodies of 
their occupants 

Hue I may mention that if the reader 

Wishes to study the anatomical structure of 
the snail, the creature is easily killed by 
chloroform. Immersion m_ boiling water 
causes instantaneous death, but, as it alters 
some of the tissues, 1 recommend the chloro 
torm Both snails 1nd slags will keep well 
af wmmersed m spnits, and their tissues will 
be firmer than of they had becn dissected 
immediately after death. 

In the winter tume the food supply fails, 
and then, lke many other creatures, the snail 
retires to winter quailers, such as a crevice 1n 
a rock, a hollow tree, or angles of old rums. 
The snail prepares itself for its winters sleep 
after a vely curious manner 

‘Dramng its body just within the shell, at 
tiaces a ring of shme round the edge. This 
ming soon dnes into a flat quott like encular 
disc about the twelfth of an inck wide A 
second mmg is then drawn within the first, a 
third within the second, and so on, until a 
complete plate of tough hudened shme is 
formed upon which the concenttc rings look 
very much hke those of a target, It 1s worthy 
of 1emark that several of the wood-bonag 
bees make the floors of their cells m a similar 
fashion, using masticated wood-fibres instead 
of shme. 

Having made one of these slime plates, or 
“epiphragms” as they are called, the snail 
withdraws a little farther mto its shell, and 
then makes a second epiphragm. A tlurd 
and 2 foorth follow, and then the snail 
abandons uself to its long repose. The 
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object of the successive epiphragms 1s ob- 
yious. Between each pair of epiphragms a 
layer of aur 1 enc , and, air beng a 
non-conductor of heat, the three au-plates 
effectually shield the enclosed snal from 
the cold, 


When warm wexther arouses the snail from 
sleep, it softens the edges of the epphragms 
with fresh slime, pushes them off, and leaves 
them on the object over which st happened 
to be crawling 

‘Lhe number and density of the epiphragmy 
depend much on the locality in which the 
saa hibernates If it can find a hollow 
tree, or similar refuge, it 18 often content 
with a single epiphrigm, and takes no other 
precuutions, But where no such shelter 1s 
to be found, it 1s obliged to make one, 
utilising for that purpose dry earth, dead 
leaves, moss, and sinular substances These 
at agglutmates tog¢ther with shme, and thus 
forms a dome like chamber, so admirably 
concealed by its resemblance to surrounding 
objects that scarcely any foe can discover tt. 

Lhe hedgehog 15, Perhaps, the worst of ste 
enemies, for it 18 itself a hibernator, bere 

ly when a warmer day than usi 

enhvens the winter. On such days, or rather 
evenings, the hedgehog awakes from sleep 
and feels hungry after its long fast. It then 
‘sets off in scarch of food, and seldom fail to 
discover any snails tht may be hibernating in 
its neighbourhood §=N« xt to the hedgehog in 
the long hst of the snuls enemies comes the 
thrush, and even during the hardest frosts 
the constantly renewed heaps of broken snail~ 
shells that may be scen near some large 
stone afford evidences of the work which the 
thrush does in the winter. 

Ido not know whether it has been ever 
observed that Inbernating snails are infested 
with mutes, or, at all events, accompanied by 
them Yet I have found in almost 
lubernating snail which I have examined, 
several mutes closely resembling the cheese~ 
mute in form, but being rather whiter, smaller, 
and infinitely more active. 

They traverse the body of the snail with 
wonderful speed, and ran about between the 
shell and mantle with perfect case If the 
snail be imitated, and pour out the hgaid 
secretion which it can abundantly produce m 
such cases, the mites are by no means incom- 
moded, but run on the surface of the hquid 
as easily as on the body of the saul. 

‘Their capture 1s consequently a very difi- 
cult task ‘They are so munute, and ther 
Dodhes are so fiagile, that to pick them up 
without destioying them seems almost im- 
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possible Even if one of them be shaken out 
of the shell together with the liquid, and 
transfeied to a glass shige, it still baffles the 
microscope by tts incessant activity. 

At last, however, I to procure 
one, uninjured and quiescent, as 2 specimen 
1 dipped the point of a needie in chloroform 
and touched the mite with it. = The creature 
became instantly motionless, and was taken 
up together with a smill drop of the liquid 
which the snl poured out on fecling the 
touch of the chloroform 

‘Asatule English pcople would feel hor- 
nified at the idea of citing these creatures, 
and the same person who would eat a boiled 
penwinkle or whelk, or a hving oyster or 
mussel, would turn away with disgust from a 
snail. Yet there 1s nothing but prejudice 
which mbibits snails as a recognised article 
of food. ‘They are at all events cleaner 
feeders than the whelks, which debght in 
garbage and revel on human corpses, they 
and the crabs, lobsters, prawns, and shrimps, 
and not the fishes, being the usual consumers 
of drowned sailors 

In some parts of England, however, they 
we still eaten At Newcastle there used to 
be, and may be still, a custom among the 

jlass-biowers of holding an annual snail feast 

t is said also that vast quantines of snais 
are exported to the Umted States for human 
consumption, but I iather doubt the state 
ment, and think that they are intended for 
the food of birds and not of man. 

On the Continent, however, snail are 
largely caten 1 have ofien seen the French 
peasants cooking ther snail dinners on an 
ron plate, and have much wondered how 
‘our own peasantry, even if they were dying 
from starvation, could afford to waste so 
much eaccllent and appetising food 

‘The ancients knew better than to reject 
such food, and we find many references to it 
in the classic authors, both Greek and Latin 
‘There 1s, for example, the well Known story 
of the boy who was cooking snails on an 
1ron platc, and who, on hearmg the husing 
sounds produced in the cooking process, 
called them silly creatures for snging while 
their houses were burning, 

‘Then we have references to the great Edible 
Snal (Hehx pomatra), which the Romans 
brought over with them when they were 
masters of this country, neatly two thousand 
years ago, and the descendants of which 

May still be found uear the sites of the old 


pa settlements In this country it does shell 
tas 


un any very great suze, but rt may be 
fy distinguished irom the common snail 
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by its pale, yellowish grey colour, traversed 
by four tathe: indistinct brown bands. 

‘The ancient Romans, however, dehghted 
im fattemng for the table seveial creatures 
which have almost becn forgotten, such as dor- 
mice, which they fed mm special houses, called 
Gluana, and murene ecls (wrongly’ called 
Inmpreys), which they sometunes fed on 
uns itisfaclory slaves. ‘The Ldible Snail was 
another of these artificially fattened creatuies, 
and it meretsed to such an enormous size 
when fed upon meal mived with wine that 
thee sntls were considered a sumptuous 
supper for two persons The places in which 
this fattening process was conducted were 

jean, 

In tlis country, however, the snails are 
suldom eaten except for then supposed 
medicinal effects Sometunes are 
cookeil, but are mostly pounded up with 
new nuh mtoa sort of a pis § Consump- 
ve patents and other suffcrers from lung 
diseases aie thought to denve much benefit 
fiom a snail diet I well recollect, when a 
child, being grevtly homfied at the prepara 
tion of this medicne The old “ yarb” 
woman collected snailsof everyhind,andwhen 
she had procured a large clothful she used 
to breth away the shells, eatract the snails, 
put them mtoacimbne handkerchief, ane 
then pound them with a lage round stone, 
pouring milk by degrees into the vessel. 

As to killing the poor ctcaturcs before 
pounding them, she never would do it, one 
of the essential pomts being thit the snails 
should be pounded alive — Fortunately for 
themselves, however, snails secm to have but 
ashght sense of pain, and even whule they 
aie being eaten by the vatous creatures 
which fecd upon them, apperr rather to be 
annoyed than to suffer pam as we understand 
the word. 


SLUGS 


In many respects the life history of the 
slug much resembles that of the snail, and 
therefore I shall only mention a few salient 
pomts of slug hfe. 

The popular idea of a shtg is, that itis a 
kind of snail without a shell [his definition 
18 partially, but only partially conect, as 
nearly all the slugs posscss shells hidden 
under the mantle, and some have an external 
shell so conspicuous that they denve from 
at the genenc name of testacella, or little 


Every one knows the slugs and their vo- 
racity, but every one does not know that they 
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are the real authors of much mischief which 
is attributed to the little birds. Slugs are 
essentially nocturnal beings. During the day 
they hide themselves in any convenient cre- 
vice, often below the surface of the ground, 
contracting their bodies into rounded lumps 
that bear no resemblance to the shape of 
the creature as it appears when crawling, 
Consequently they are not seen so frequently 
as the snails, and their depredations are not 
‘80 well known. 

For the ravages which are usually ascribed 
to the small birds, the slugs are mostly to 
blame. ‘They hide under the earth during 
the day-time, and come out to feed at night. 
Taever fully appreciated this fact until I kept 
a family of tame blindworms. Living at the 
time in the heart of the City, I was obliged 
to visit the suburbs for convenient hunting 
grounds for the small garden slug (Zimax 
agrestis), on which the blindworm almost en- 
tirely feeds, A garden at Blackheath was the 
usual place selected for this purpose, and I 
used to visit it on damp warm nights, when 
the slugs were likely to be abroad. Their 
numbers were astonishing. a few minutes 
sufficing to fill my jar with slugs enough to 
feel the blindworms for a fortnight. 

Newly sown pea-beds are terribly injured 
by the slugs, who nibble off the young leaves 
ass0on as they spring from the soil, As the 
bite of the slug very much resembles that of 
abird’s beak, itis no wonder that the gardener, 
who sces the little birds among the peas in 
the euly morning, but who does not see 
the slugs which are cnsconced beneath the 
ground, should lay the fault on the former. 

Crossed strings, flapping feathers, scare- 
crows, and wire guards are not of the least 
use, for they only keep off the birds and can- 
not have any effect on the slugs, pea-bcetles, 
wooullice, and other creatures which the birds 
would haye eaten if they had been allowed 
free access to them, 

‘That this is the case I can prove from my 
own experience. At one time 1 was rather 
an enthusiastic cultivator of peas, and when 
I sowed my new crops I determined to follow 
‘Mr. Waterton's plan, which I bad seen at 
work at Walton Hall, and encourage the birds 
instead of driving them away. A neighbour, 
with whom I waged a friendly war in pea- 
growing, warned me that I should not have a 
pealefiin the ground, His garden was within 
fitty yards of mine, and we used to pay daily 
visits of inspection. He took all kinds of 
precautions, even going to the expense of 
covering each row of peas with wire 
T chose exactly the opposite course, and en- 
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couraged the birds as much as possible, ‘The 
result was, that he had to sow nearly all his 
peas three times over, while my crop was a 
perfect success, 

J have mentioned that the slugs are as 
troublesome to entomologists as to gardeners, 
‘The great grey slug (Zimae maximus) is the 
chief offender in this respect. It smells the 
“treacles” at a considerable distance, and 
dozens of these slugs may generally be seen 
before the treacle has been ecpoted foran hour, 
In their eagerness to reach the treacle they 
stretch their bodies to an extent that seems 
almost incredible, and they lick it off the 
teeswith a rapidity that is extremely annoying 
to the moth hunter, If they be knocked off 
the tree-tronks and crushed, a stream of treacle 
issues from them, and is sure to be found and 
surrounded by their companions, In fact, if 
a slug-bait be needled, nothing is better than 
treacle mixed with rum, such as is employed 
Ly entomologists. 

Like snails, the bodies of slugs are covered 
with slime, Its secretion is much more 
copious than in the snail, and, indeed, serves 
it as a defence, but not in the manner that is 
usually supposed. 

The slime is said to be given it as a protec. 
tion against birds and other focs. This I do 
not believe. Very few birds ever see a slug 
in the course of their lives, on account of its 
nocturnal habits. But, when the warm rain 
attracts the slugs abroad by day, the ducks, 
who equally approve of such weather, are 
certainly not repelled by the slime. Neither 
is the blindworm, which also is a nocturnat 
creature, and catches the slugs in spite of all 
their slime. 

But, in many cases, the slime is as efficient 
a protection to the slug as is the shell to the 
snail, and enables it to escape the effects 
of many noxious substances, When I first 
began to keep a garden, I was told that quick- 
lime would be instantancously fatal to slugs. 
Accoriingly, having taken a great number 
by a cabbageleaf bait, I threw a quantity 
of quicklime over them. There was a great 
hissing and bubbling, and I thought that 
every slug was dead. But, in a few minutes, 
they emerged one by onc from the lime, 
leaving a still hissing and bubbling trail of 
slime behind them. ‘They were reduced to 
half their size, but otherwise scemed to be 
little the worse for their sojourn under the 
lime. + 

On examining the lime-heap from which 
they had escaped, it was found that each slug 
had formed a sort of slight tunnel in it, the 
slime being secreted in such quantities that 
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at threw off the hme and kept it from actual | to their width, and a very pale yellow in 
contact with the skin colour They are mostly lad on the surface 
A weak solution of ammonia, however, | of the ground among grass, and ate de~ 
appeats fo be fatal to the slug, which cannot | posited in little masses of ten or fifteen in 
throw it off as it} number 
does the sold sab-| Lastly, we come to the shell of the slug. 
stance of the ime,| Few persons seem to know that the slag 
J may also men | has a shell, although the slug shells were es 
ton that when | teemed objects m the pharmacopcens of past 
dead, the bodies | days, when they were thought to be efficrcious 
of the slugs canjin the cure of epilepsy. But together with 
be med. with] other strange medicines, such as powdered 
earth, and form a| mummy, “crab's-eyes,” woodhce, and dned 
valuable compost | frogs, they have disappeared from the diug- 
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for flonsts 

There i an- 
other use for the 
shme, which may 
often be seen ex, 
emphfied in the 
treacle-evtingslags 
which have been 
mentioned, Very 
often, especially in 
pollard tices, the 
slugs fix then 
Nocturnal resting- 
places at the 
junction of the 
ranches with the 
trunk, At night, 
when they smell 
the treacle, and 
are mo hurry to 
reach it, they do 
not take the trou 
ble to crawl down 
the tree, but lower 
themselves by 
means of a slime 
thread, just as is 
done by many 
caterpillars with 
their 
I have many a time scen them 





threads 
descending by means of these shme cords, 
but never saw them ascend. 


The pes of the slug are quite common, 
though they often escape observation. They 
are gelatmous, small, oval, long m proportion 


t 


gists’ shops, and theu very eustence has been 
ten except by naturalists 

The shell ot the slug 1s very small, flainsh, 
and of an wregular oval. It 1» situated in a 
sac on the back of the cicaturc, wheie its 
place is designated by a sortof hump. When 
first taken out of the sac it 1s semi-transparent, 
and so fiagile that it can be torn like wet 
tissue paper. Asit dues, however, it becomes. 
dull opaque white, and 1s so buttle that at 
can be casily reduced te powder, nm which 
state it was given as medicine 

‘What purpose the shell serves 1s not hnowa, 
for xt sumply lcs am the sac within which it 13 
formed. It 1s too slight to act as a protection 
to the respuatory organs over which it 1» 
placed, and it does not act as an attachment 
to any muscles 

One slug there 15, which does possess an 
external shell. This, however, is rather horny 
than calcareous, and is set nearly at the up of 
the tal [he scientific name of testacella, or 


| httle shell, which 1 given to these slugs, al- 


jndes to this structure. 

‘The testacella 1s essentially carnivorous, and 
ats tooth nbbon 1s most formidably armed with 
teeth, which are ananged im fifty rows It 
will eat other molluscs, but mostly feeds upor 
the earth worms, which it follows into their 


sithen | burrows, As it pursues its course through 


the worm holes, the little hard shell stops up 
the passage behind st, and acts as a shield 
against any foe that might follow it. Whether 
this be the real objcet of the shell and its 
pecuhar position, I do not venture to say, but 
xt certainly does fulfil that purpose. 


PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


PRELIMINARY 
TT has been remarked, “You may say sny- 


ng, to anybody, if you only know fot 
y it” That 3s, with kindness, good 





thousness,” and above all from the smallest 
suspicion of envy, malice, and all unchan- 
tableness Under such conditions, the act 
of “spealing one’s mind,” usually so 


er, and calm justice free from “bump | obnoxtous, 1s shom of much of ity harm- 
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fulness, and faultfinding becomes less a 
weapon of offence than a surgeon’s lancet, 
used not for injury, but cure. 

‘Therefore, sf 1n this or succee papers 
I say somewbat bard things, I my 
readers to beheve that it 18 not out of @ hard 
heart, cereless of giving pain, but a sad heart, 
Anowing that pain must be given, and that if 
bitter truths need to be spoken, they are 
better spoken by an optimist than a pessi- 
must by a straightforward Christian woman 
thin by a cynic or a nughing pinosopher. 

Also let’ me wholly disclaim intentional 
personalines If there be a cap which fits 
any one, and he likcs to put it on his own 
head, and fly into a passion about 1t, that 1s 
his fault, not mme I accuse no one, 
ct peoples own consciences ucuse them 
selves If by looking into thus silent glass, 
they sce their own image, and go away, not 
forgetting but remembering and amending it 
—for our moral beauty or ugliness depends 
very much upon ourselves—then this plan 
spething of mime will be no offence, nor shall 
Lhave spoken altogether in vain 


I--THL TIDE AT THE TUIN 


There sata nth. wfur of mea 
‘Which ‘tala vt the turn }eade om to fortuna” 


“Wray, thus 1s ke a bit out of ‘Cranford,’” 
sud 1 to a fnend as we cume out into the 
clear winter twilight, from a house where she 
had taken me to pry a cali 

“Yes, Mrs Gaskell would hive made a 
charming picture out of that cos) Little parlour, 
with Miss Sarah sitting alone therc, so round 
and fat and comfortible looking” (‘'Pretty, 
too,” interposed I, “she must have been 
pretty when she was young”) “That 
panot, too, it 1s as good to her almost asa 
child, and as troublesome” (My friend does 
not believe m the debghtfulness of children ) 
“And Miss Phils mikes as much of the 
prtrot_as her sister I wish you had seen 
Mass Philhs , but she 1s alwys out of after- 


joons 

And then I learnt how, at the other end of 
the town, ised an old gentleman, very help- 
Jess and infirm, whom Miss Phils for years 
had gone to see every day, spending an hour 
or two im reading or talking to him. 

“In summer I often used to meet her 
wilking beside his Bath chair, She 1s not at 
all he Miss Sarah, but very tall and thin, 
and decidedly active for hur yeats This 
winter I hear poor Mr White cannot go out 
at all, but Miss Phillis never misses a Le 
gomg to see him.’ 

“Js he a relation?" 


“Oh, no, only a very old frend An old 
bachelor, too—quite solitary. People do say 
—have said st any time these thirty years— 
that he had better have mamed Miss Philhs, 
and that she would not have objected , but 
one never knows the truth of these things 
They, have been most steady fnends, any- 


‘Here, traly, was a chapter out of “Cran 
ford,” or out of human life generally Once 
Thid myself chanced to see Mr White—a 
funny little old man in a brown Brutus wig— 
eee difficult to make 2 sentimental hero of 

“T have always been rather fond of Muss 
Phils,” continued my frend “She would 
have made a good min’s frende very bnght 
Perhaps Mr White was one of those who are 
always musing theu chances, who cannot 
“take the tide at the tum’ If go, it was a 
pity. So many It happiness shp by them, 
and regtet it when too late Not that I am 
aware of Miss Phills’s regretting anything 
She 1s a very cheerful minded woman, and 1s 
invaluable now to old Mr, Whute,” 

We were neither of us in a moralising 
mood, being also cheerful mnded women, 
and bent on enjoying as much as possible 
our brief winter holiday—-“ gently but kindly,” 
hike our own advancing age—so the conver 
sation dropped 

Since, however, it has often recurred to me, 
m noticing how very common 1s this fatal 
Pecckanty of not being able to “take the 
tile at turn,” especially in love affairs. 
‘That of Miss Phillis and Mr White may 
never have existed at all, except mm the imagi- 
nation of their fnends, but I have known 
several other instances in which a little honest 
rashness would have been the best wisdom. 

‘One case especially a young couple— 
playfellows from childhood—all ther friends 
agreeable to and expecting their engagement, 
ay waitng, somewhat anxiously, for the 
gentleman to “make up his mmd” and say 
thé final word, which from pure shyness he 
delayed domg At last, one Sunday—the 
young lady was going away on Monday—he 
dete:mmed to speak during their usual evening 
walk home from church But—— “Ill go 
to church with you to mght,” saxl an uncon 
scious, well mtentioned triend Alas! “two 
38 company, three 1 none.’ The proposal 
was not made—never made. Three days 
after the lady accepted a long persistent 
suitor, who years before had made up Ass 
mnd—and declared It hifaniry Beatle ree 
broken apparently She marn ut her o] 
playtellow isa bachelor still, He comes now 
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and then to see her, romps with her children, 

Nays chess with her husband, and does not 
Fook at all mserable But perhaps, when he 
goes bach to his handsome empty house, he 
wishes things had been a little different, 

However, love, if it be the heart of hfe, 
constitutes only a small portion of it exter 
nally, to a man at least. On many other 
matters besides love matters this inability to 
take the tide at the turn 1s most fatal. How 
many a man once Ins whole success in life to 
the faculty of being able to see the golden 
moment wnd citch it ere it flies! “ All things 
come althe to all” That as (with very rae 
exceplions), every man has a certain number 
of chanccs—the distinction between success 
and failure 18 that one grasps them, another 
lets them shp by. An unanswered letter, an 
appointment bioken, a tram missed, may 
for all we know change the colou: of our 
whole existunce. All the more becdae we 
do wot know, until, looking back, we see 
upon what tuval things— mere accidents 
appaiently — hinged the most important 
cycnts of our lives. A situation applicd for 
at once, and gamed “just at the nick of 
time,” a fust invitation accepted, not ne 
Ler » a buvingss letter answered without 

lay, an appomtinent kept, with trouble 
and pains, ct suit kept these small things 
have many tiny proved the key stone of 
aich on which a young man has built hs 
fortunes, “ Only a quuter of an hour!” sad 
an old man to a young one who was apolo 

ing carelessly for havmg kept bum waiting 
thus long “ My tuend, to that quarter of an 
hour I owe evetything in life !” 

Between the cowage which seizes an op- 
portumty and the sanguine rashness which 
snatches at everything and grasps nothing, 1s 
2s wide a differcace as between bravery and 
foolhardiness. Sometimes one may mahe a 
mustahe A lady once told me how she 
stood befoe a post office with a letter m 
her hand—a momentous letter, wntten on 
the impulse of the moment, and with 2 strong 
conscientious desue to do the nght—all the 
more because it was painful how twice, 
three times, she scemed to feel some m- 
visible hand restiamning her own, how she 
looked helplessly up to the silent sunset 
tshy——then with a sort of desperation 
the letter into the box—and repented it to 
her dying day. 

But these d ficult enses scldom happen. 
On the whole, far moie harm ws done by 
“wscalntion than by precipitation even, as 1 

}ard it satd, and T agree thereto, weak- 
rorse than wickedness, At any rate, 


at 1s more dangerous. The man who never 
con male up his mmd, who lets chance after 
chance go past bim, 1s always a litle too 
late for everything, and never knows that 
Aundly Fortune has touched hum tll he catches 
the Jast sad sweep of her gumentas she glides 
by—for ever'—the misery which this man 
creates, and inflicts—for it 18 a fallacy that 
any one can be noborly’s enemy but lis own 
—is, in the aggregate, much greater than that 
caused by the stiong bad man Him we 
recognise at once, and agunst hin we cin 
protect owsclves a little, against the othur 
we never can. Our very pily tthcs up arms 
against our judgment. For, alas! we hnow 
the certain end— 


HE thats It t when he may 
When he would le sl al have 


y 
Only for a smgle hopeful mmute 1s the tde 
on the tinn, when once it Aas cuinci, it has. 
turned for evcr, and 


* Levies h m ot en on tho ble ch chore alone” 


All thorough business men and wonien— 
fo. women requue to be good “men of 
busincss’ too in this our day—Lnow that the 
aptitude for sccing the ght momcat to do a 
thing, and dom it, without rishness, but 
also without deiny, 1s a vilal neecssity of 
success—succcss in anything He who puts 
off tll to morrow what cin be done—or ought 
to be done—to diy, 18 most hopelcss a5 a 
detk, a scivant, or mm any position whuc 
regular systematic work 1s icquied. More 
fatal stil is such a quality in a mister or 
amistress—for the i¢al heart of a family is 
almost alwavs the misticss If she cannot 
“take the tide at the turn,” judge the fittest 
moment for domestic decisions of all kinds, 
and carry them out, woe betide her! ‘there 
may be no actual shipwreck, but her house- 
hold barque will be a very helpless, hulm- 
Tess vessel at best 

This habit of dilatoumess and mdecision 
4s so much of t mete habit that children cin- 
not be too early tiught, first the necessity of 
miking up one’s inind, and then of acting 
upon it The trick of “henging about,” of 
wasting minute after minute, hour after hou, 
mwork as mn play—for idlers neser even phy 
conscientiously—is ofien acquired in mere 1n 
fancy, atid too often, alas! m imitation of 
elders and bc tters, never to be got rid of to the 
end of fe What 1 m the boy or gul pure 
carelessness, becomes in the man and woman 
aconfirmed peculianty, which haunts them 
hike a cure, causing no end of misery to 
themstlves and all belonging to them. 


NOVANTIA. 


« For we know our gains and achievements , 
our losses, our fulurcs, we never fully know 
But we may dimly guess at them, by our 
despair over some application thrown aside 
and neglected, till the lost chance of benefit- 
Ing ourselves or our neighbour can never be 
tecilled , our remorse over an unanswered 
letter, when the wniter has suddenly gone 
whither no kindly word can reach him any 
more, owi regret over cordial visits left un- 
paid, and pleasant meetings unvalued, tll 
{nendship, worn out, dies a natural death, or 
burns itself to ashes ke a fire without fresh 
coals {hen we may lay the blame on Provi- 
dence, luch, circumstances , anything or any 
body except the true sinners, ourselves—but 
at is too lite 

“We cinnot help it,” we plexd, and aftera 
certain tune we really cannot helpit, [here 1s 
adisetse called paralysis of the will, an actual 
physical dise wse, though its results are moru, 
and every one who cultivates, or rather docs 
not stnvc with all his might to eradicate, the 
habit of smdecision, lhys himself open thereto 
A baby-—evin a dumb infint who‘ knows its 
own mind,’ and stretches out the little im- 
etous hand, quite certain whether it 15 the 

loll or the wi.on wluch it wits to phy 
with, and ca,er to snatch it, without wasting 
© minute—is 1 personge not to be despised, 
but encouraged. ‘The gift of being able to 
enjoy to diy, not to-monow or neat week, 
but to day, which alone is our real property, 
and also the one faculty involves the othcr) 
of doing resolutcly cach day's work within 
the dry, 1s one of the greatest blessings that 
can fall to the fot of any human being Let 
us, who ue puents, try by all concenable 
means to secure it to our chiklien, 


For the young can learn, the old seldom : 
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can“ Redeeming the tin e beciuse the days 
are evil” as very difficult when the days have 
become “ewl,” when the glow has gone 
out of hfe, and insierd of the rosy flush of 
hope the grey twili,ht of cndurance setths 
over all things , when we siuile xt “taking the 
tide at the turn,” know ng that no more tides 
will ever turn, fo us at Last ,—but they may 
for our eluldien, 

Ict us teach them, whether or not we 
have learnt it oursclves, “whrtsoever thy 
hind findeth to do, do it with thy mht" 
And do it af the time, Not “ta moirow,’ or 
the day after, or “Ly-and by when I aim in 
the mood for it,” but at once, at the moment 
when it presents atself tobe done For the tide 
will turn, and you never know the moment 
of its turning Be first clear sighted, cautious, 
piudent, and then be decnled Make up 
you mind, but having made it up, act upon 
it, Dawgot— 

aod Fiat scay 
but teke the tide at the tum, plunge boldly 
m, do your best, and trust the rest 

there 1s an old En,lsh verse, pit of a 
love poem, I think, but it apphes to many 
another cnsis in hife besules love— 

© HE o thes fonrs] s fate too much, 
‘Ur bis deserts we small 


Who dare  t pat it to the touchy 
Town orlosit all : 


And without defending «ther folly, reck> 
lessness, or rashness, I think we may safely 
siy that the mtn who dave “put it to the 
touch” 1s the man most likely to prosper 
through having tiken “the turn of the tide.” 

‘THE AULHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAK, 
GENTLEMAN.” 
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ERHAPS no common wilderness—~ 
Forsthen gaiden’s lonely place, 
Forgotten but for lonchness, 
Or ruined hamlets hogermg trace 
In orchards leafless all the year— 
‘Would please me by its cheerless chuet. 


a 
But thou, Novantia, set within 

Thy lake, incomparable tsle, 
Remote fiom fever, and from din 

Of modein hfe and strife and guile, 
Thou should’st not be a garden trun— 
A tradesman’s manufactured whm, 


Om. 
Here 3s 2 garden , here the y cts 
Refuse submission to a plan , 
Disonned are human hopes and fears 
Tn man’s mheritance from man, 
And atture's bounty oveirules 
Precepts of prim artistic schools, 


Ww 
With wy clad, with ivy crowned, 
‘Old walls are reddencd by the dawn, 
‘Whose stones surrendcr to the ground 
Dead boughs fiom rusty nails withdrawn, 
While o'er their height—time s sere regicts— 
‘Waves stalwart grass its bannerets, 
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‘The beaten road from beaten ways 
That led wayfanng men to God, 
‘The peace of God of mortal davs 
‘kaded 1m peace bencath the sod, 
O’er which, with breath of eve and moin, 
‘The breath of onsons 1s borne,— 


Ww 
‘That beaten road no longer leads 
From common ways to sacred earth , 
Sunk deep beneath the roots of weeds, 
‘Whereof redundant death was buth, 
It heeds not, nor, forgotten, hnows 
If dead or ving comes or goes. 


vi 


Memontal of a common hfe 
Lived sordidly an age ago, 
In care of sheep and oven nfe, 
‘With scorn of popery aglow, 
‘That old grey stone snks out of sight, 
Garuhed' with Scripture, mto might 


vit. 
Ak had ats day, that old giey stone , 
Done is the work device could do 
‘To rescue from obhvion 
A churt’s desire to live anew, 
And daily cursed the Man of Sin, 
A golden crown and harp to win, 


Henceforth no difference of fite 
By difference of creed 1s made 
Between the monk of ancient date 
‘Here near his oratory Jaid, 
And him who placed m God his hope 
‘As mighty to confound the Pope 
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‘Thew hatred and their love forgot, 
‘The churl above, the monk below, 
Submustive to the common lot— 
To be and to oblivion go— 
Forgiven, forgiving heretics, 
Ashes with alien ashes mix. 


xi, 
‘Men and their works together lose 
Remembrance of themselyes—to-day 
Brightest the foxglove’s beauty glows, 
Rankest the nettle’s rank array, 
"Where holy fane of vanished men 
i crumble into dust again. 
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It 18 not meet that any art, 
‘Shuful alone to pare and square, 
Shoukd enter here and do sts part 
To show how well by human care 
Nature's vanety may be 
Reduced to blank monotony. 


Fit 6 it that where ages mect 
Which each to cach were flowci and need, 
And men collect whose sour and sweet 
‘Were opposites of deed and crceu, 
Natwe should still have man’s consent 
To be lus varied monument, 


Consider how the hihes grow, 
And thistles with the hhes spnng , 
While garden roses bud and blow 
‘Wild roses too are blossoming 
For flower and weed there 15 a place 
In nature's comprehensive grace 


a». 
Various as these the 11ce of man, 
Garden and desert 1t may be, 
Wath weeds and floweis confused the plan 
And absent uniformity. 
It may be that, for good and ll, 
Good 1s the all prevailing will, 
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Even as shadows on the grass, 

‘That hides the dust restored to dust, 
Novant, thy owners pass, 

And pass thy Jovers also must 
‘Comes soon, alas! the rucful hour 
Which ends another shadow's power. 
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His shall not be the evil fame 
That he was but a learncd fool, 
Who fresh from school to Natme came 
‘And oidered Nature back to school, 
Impaired by rule thy loveliness 
To show a petty shilfulness 


XVIIL, 
Still may thy lake thy beauty woo, 
And silence lend to solitude! 
Still may thy gudhng beeches, too, 
Shade peace with leafy amplitude! 
‘That Eden, yet uncursed, may be 


By purer ages seen in thee | 
J. SERVICE, 
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By THOMAS HARDY, Avinor oF “Far Frou Tar Mannie Crown,” Ere. 


CHAPTER XI—OUR PEOPLE ARE AFFECTED 
BY 1Hb PRESENCE OF ROYALIY 


TO explain the miller’s sudden proposal 1 
18 necessury to go back to thit moment 
m the narrauve when Anne, Festus, and 
Mrs Garland were talking together on the 
down. John Loveday had fallen back so as 
not to mterfere with a meeting in which he 
was $0 decidedly superfluous , and his father, 
who guessed the trumpct-major’s secret, 
watched his face as he stood John's face 
was unmistakably sad, and his eyes followed 
Mrs Garland’s encouraging manner to Festus 
an away which plainly said that every parting 
of her hips was tnbulation to him. The miller 
ioved his son as much as any muller or private 
gentleman could do, and he was pained to 
see John’s gloom at such a trvial circum- 
stance. So what did he icsolve but to help 
John there and then by precipitating a matter 
which, had he hunself been the only person 
concerned, he would have delayed for another 
six months. 
He had long hiked the society of his im 
pulse, tractable neighbour, Mrs, Garland , 
mentally taken her up and pondeied her 
fifty times in connection with the question 
whether it would not be for the happiness of 
both if she were to shaie hrs home, even 
though she was a httle his supenor in ante- 
cedents and knowledge In fact he loved 
her, not tragically, but to a very creditable 
extent for his years, that 1s, next to his sons 


Bob and John, though he knew very well of she 


that ploughed ground appearance near the 
comneis of her once handsome eyes, and that 
the litle depression in her nght cheeh was 
not the lingering dimple it was poeticuly as- 
sumed to be, bui a result of the abstraction 
of some worn out nether muilstoncs within 
the cheek by Rootle, the Weymouth man, 
who lived by such practices on the herds of 
the elderly, But what of that, when he had 
ost two to each one of hers, and exceeded 
her im age by some eight years. ‘Lodo John 
@ service, then, he quickened lis designs, 
and put the question to her while they were 
standing under the eyes of the younger pair. 

Mrs, Garland, though she had been inter- 
ested 1n the muller fo. a long time, and had 


for a moment now and then thought on this the 


question as far as, “Suppose he should,” 

“If he were to,” and so on, had never 

hooght much farther, and she was really 
18 


tiken by surprise shen the question came 
Sbe answered without atfectation that she 
would think over the proposal, and thus 
they parted. 

‘Now her mother’s infirmity of purpose set 
Anne thinking, and she was suddenly filled 
with a conviction that m such a case she 
ought to hive some purpose herself Mrs 
Garland’s complacency at the millers offer 
had, in truth, amared her. While her mother 
had held up her head, and recommended 
Festus, 1t had seemed a very pretty thmg to 
rebel, but the pressure beng removed an 
awful sense of her own responsibility took 
possession of her mind. As there was no 
longer anybody to be wise or amintous for 
her, surely she should be wise and ambitious 
for herself, discountenance her mother’s at- 
tachment, and encomage Festus in his ad- 
dresses, for her own and her mother’s good. 
There bad been a time when a Loveday 
thnilled het own heart , but that was long ago, 
before she had thought of position or differ 
ences. To wake into cold daylizht Ike this, 
when and because her mother hid gone ito 
the land of romance, was dreadful and new 
to her, and like an increase of years without 
ving them. 

But it was easier to think that she ought 
to marry the yeoman than to take steps for 
doing it, and she went on hvmg just o8 be- 
fore, only with a little more thoughtfulness in 
her eyes. 

Two days after the visit to the camp, when 

was again in the garden, soldier Loveday 
said to her, at a distance of five rows of beans 
and a pirsiey bel— 

“You have heard the news, Miss Gar- 
land?” 

“No,” said Anne, without looking up from 
a book she was reulng. 

“The King 18 comwg to morrow " 

“The King?” She looked wp then. 

“Yes, to Weymouth, and he will pass 
this way. He can’t arrive till long past the 
mudille of the niJht, if what they say 1s true, 
that he only reaches Andover by suppet- 
time,” continued Loveday, encomaged by 
her interest to cut off the pushy bed from 
the distance between them 
Miller Loveday cume round the corer of 

house 





“Have ye heard about the King coming, 
Mus Mardy Anne?” he said, 
Anne said that she had just heard of it, 
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and the trampet-major, who hardly welcomed 
hus father at such a moment, explamed what 
he knew of the matter. 

“And you vill go with your regument 
meet 'en, I suppose?” said old Loveday. 

Young Loveday suid that the men of the 
German Le,ion were to peiform that duty, 
Ins regiment had nothing to do mith the re- 
ception. And turamg half from his father, 
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rays of light over the top of the shutter, and, 
unable to get an answer, went on to the door 
of the mil, whtch was still gong, the nuller 


to somctimes gnnding all mght when busy. The 


gnnder accompamed the stranger to Mrs. 
Gailand’s door, 

“The daughter is certainly at home, sir,” 
sad the grinder. “Tl go round to t’other 
side, and see if she’s there, Master Derri- 


and half towards Anne, he added, in a tenta- man,’ 


tive tone, that he thought he nught get leave 
for that mght, if anybody would Lhe to be 
taken to the top of the Iull over which the 
cavalcade was going to pass 

Anne, knowing by this time of the budding 
hope in the gallant dragoon’s mind, and not 
‘ashing to encourage it, said, “I don’t want 
0 go.” 
The muller looked disappointed as well as 


“Your mother might lhc to!” he sad. 

“Yes, I am going indoors, and I'l) ash 
her if you wish ine to,” said she, 

She went indoors, and rather coldly told 
her mother of the proposal. Mrs Garland, 
though she had detesmmned not to answcr 
the millei’s question on matumony just yel, 
‘was quite ready for this jaunt, and in spite of 
Anne she satled off at once to the garden to 
hear more about it. When she 10 entered, 
she sud— 

“Anne, I have not seen the King or the 
King’s horses for these many years, and I 
am going” 

“Ah, il1s well to be you, mother,” said 

ine, 10 an eldeily tone. 

“Then you won't come with us?” sud 
Mrs_Garland, rather scbuffed 

“"E have vety different things to think of,” 
said her daughter with vutuous emphasis, 
“than going to sce sights at that time of 
night.” 

‘Mrs, Garland was sory, but resolved to 
adhere to the arrangement. So the mght 
came on, and it having géne abroad that 
the King would pass by the road, many of 
the villagers went out to see the cavalcade. 
When the two Lovedays and Mis. Garland 
were gone, Anne bulted the door for secunty, 
and sat down to thik again on her grave 
responsibilines in the choice of a hasband, 
now that her natuial guardian could no longer 
‘be trusted. 

A hnock came to the door 

Anne's mstincl was at once to be silent, 
that the comer mght think the family had 

ored, 


Tet 
~ The Lnocking 


e mn, however, was not to 
‘ally pers 


He bad in fact seen 





“T want to take her out to see the King,” 
sad Festus. 

Anne had started at the sound of the 
voice, No opportunity could have been 
better for carrying out her new convictions 
on the disposal of her hand. But in her 
moital dishke of Festus, Anne forgot her 
principles, and her idea of heeping herself 
above the Lovedays. Tossing on her hat 
and blowing out the candle, she shpped out 
at the back door, and hastily followed in the 
direction that her mother and the rest had 
taken. She overtook them as they were be- 
guoning to climb the hull. 

“What! hue altered your mind after 
all?” sud the widow “ How came you to 
do that, my dear?” 
re thought I might 2s well come,” said 


Ine. 

“‘o be sure you did,” said the miller 
heartily. “A good deal better than biding 
at home there.’ 

Jobn smd nothing, though she could almost 
see through the gloom how glad he was that 
she bad altered her mind When they 1cached 
the ndge over which the Inghway stretched 
they found many of their neighbows who 
had got there before them idling on the grass 
Dorder betueen the roadway and the hedge, 
enjoying a sort of nudmight pienic, which it 
was easy to do, the au bemg still and dry. 
Some carnages wete also standmg near, 
though most people of the distiict who pos- 
sessed four wheels, or even two, had dnven 
to Weymouth to await the King there. From 
this height could be seen m the distance the 
position of the town, an additional number 
of lanterns, lamps, and candles having been 
lit to might by the loyal burghers to grace the 
royal entry, if tt should occm before dawn, 

Mts, Garland touched Anne's elbow several 
tumes as they walked, and the young woman 
at last understood that this was meant as a 
Tunt to her to take the trumpet-major’s arm, 
winch its owner was rather suggesting than 
offering to her, Anne wondered what in- 
fatuation was possessing her mother, declined 
to take the arm, and contrived to get im front 
with the muller, who mostly kept m the van 
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to guide the othcrs’ footsteps. The trumpet- 
anajor was left with Mrs. Gatland, and Anne’s 
encouraging pursuit of them induced him to 
say a few words to the former. 

“By your kave, ma'am, {'l speak to you 
on something that concerns my mind very 
much indeed?” 

* Cortamnly.” 

“Tt is my wish to be allowed to pay my 
aildresses to your daughter ” 

“T thought you mcant that,” sad Mrs 
Garland simply. 

“And youll not object?” 

“T shall cave it to her, I don't think she 
will agtee, cven sf Ido” 

‘The soldier sighed, and scemed helpless. 
“Well, I can but ask 1 er,” he saul, 

‘The spot on which they had finally chosen 
to wait for the King was by a fictd gate, 
whence the white 101d could be seen fora 
long distance northwards by day, and some 
litle distance now Chey lingeicd and 
Imgered, but no king cane to break the 
silence of that beautiful summer mght As 
hilfhour afer hali-hour ghded by, and no- 
body came, Anne began to git weary, sne 
hoew ny her mother did not propose to go 
pack, and regreticd the rcason. She would 
have proposed at hetself, but that Mrs Gar 
Jand seemed so cheerful, and as wide awake 
as at noonday, so that il was almost a cruelty 
to disturb ner. 

‘The tampet miyor at Inst made up bis 
mind, and tried to diaw Anne into a private 
conversation, The fecling woich a neck ago 
Ind been a vague and piquant aspiration, 
was today altusether too lively fo. the 
reasoning of this warm-hearted soldier to 
regulate. So he pusevercd in lus intention 
to catch her alors, and at last, in spite of 
her mancouvris to the contrary, he succeeded. 
The mille: and Mrs. Guland bad walked 
about filty yatdy tather on, and Anne and 
himself were left standing by the gate. 

But the gallint musician’s soul was so 
much disturbed by tender vibiations and by 
the sense of his presumption that he could 
not begin; and it may be questioned af he 
would ever have Lioached the sulyect at all, 
had not a distant church clock oppoitunely 
assisted Inm by stuhing the hour of three. 
The trumpet m yor heaved a bieath of wehef 

“ That clock stuhcs in G sharp,’ he said 

“ Indeed—G shaip?” sau Anne civilly 

“Yes, ‘Tis a fine toned bell. I used to 
nouce that note when I was a boy.” 

“Did you—the very same?” 

"Yes , and since then I had a wager about 
that bell with the bandmaster of the North 
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Wessex Militia He said the note was G, I 
said it wasn’t When we found it was G 
sharp we d.dn’t know how to settle it,” 

* [tis not a decp note for a clock.” 

“Qh, no, The Gnest tenor bell about here 
1s the bell of Petc’s, Dorchester—in E flat 
fom mm m—that’s the note—tum mm m.” 
‘The trumpet-major sounded from far down 
Jus throat what he considered to be E flat, 
with a parenthctic sense of luxury unquench- 
able even by his present distaction, 

“Shall we go on to where my mother 15?” 
sad Anne, less impressud by the beauty of 
the note than the trumpet major himself, 

“In one minute,” he said tremulously, 
“Talking of music—I tear you don't thnk 
the sank of a uumpet mayor much to compare 
with your own?” 

“Ydo. I thmk a trumpet major a very 
1espectable man” 

“T am glul to hear you say that, It 6 
given out by the King’s command that 
trumpet-majots are to be considered respect 


“Indeed! Then I am, by chance, more 
Joyal than I thought for.” 
“T get a good deal a year ea! 


trumpeters, because of my position,” 
“ That's very nice” 


“And I am not supposed ever to drink 
with the trumpeters who serve beneath me.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“And, by the orders of the War Office, I 
am to eacrt over them (teats the goveanment 
word) exert over thim full authonity ; and af 
any one bchaves towards me with the least 
propriety, or neglects my orders, be 18 to 
be confined and reported.” 

“Tt a really a dignified post,” she said, 
with, however, arcserve of enthusiasm which 
was not altogether encouraging: 

“ And of comse some day I shall,” stam- 
meted the diagoon——“‘shall be in rather a 
belter position than I am at piesent.” 

“T am glad to hear at, Mi. Lovedy.” 

* And in short, Mistiess .Anne,” conunued 
John Loveday bravely and desperately, “ may 
I pay cout to you m the hope that—no, no, 
don’t go away '—you haven't heard yet— 
thut you may make me the happicst of men, 
not yet, but when peace is pioclauned and 
alls smooth and easy again? 1 can’t putit 
any better, though theie’s moie to be ex- 
planed” 

“This 13 most awkward,” sad Anne, 
evidently with pan. “I cannot possibly 
agree, believe me, Mr Loviday, I cannot.” 

# But there's more than ths You wayld 
be surpiised to see what snug rooms the 





to the 
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married trumpet and sergeant majors have 
in quarters.” 

“ Barracks are not all; consider camp and 
war.” 
“That brings me to my strong point,” 
exclaimed the soldier hopefully, “My father 
is better off than most non-commissioned 
officers’ fathers; and there’s always a home 
for you at his house in any emergency, 1 
can tell you privately that he has enough to 
keep us both, and if you wouldn’t hear of 
barracks, well, peace once established, I'd 
live at home as a miller and farmer—next 
door to your own mother.” 

“My mother would be sure to object,” 
expostulated Anne. 

“No; she leaves it all to you.” 

“What, you have asked her?” said Anne, 
with surprise, 
“Yes, J thought it would not be honour- 

able to act otherwise.” 

«That's good of you,” said Anne, 
her face warming with a generous sense of 
his straightforwardness, “ But my mother is. 
so entirely ignorant of a soldier's life, and 
the life of a soldier’s wife—she is so simple 
in all such matters, that I cannot listen to 
you any more readily for what she may say.” 

“ Then it is all over for me,” said the poor 
trumpet-major, wiping bis face and putting 
away his handkerchief with an air of finality. 

Anne was silent Any woman who has 
ever tried will know without explanation 
what an unpalatable task it is to dismiss, 
even when she does not love him, a man 
who has all the natural and moral qualities 
she would desire, and only fails in the social. 
Would-be lovers are not so numerous, even 

with the best of women, that the sacrifice of 
‘one can be felt as other than a good thing 
wasted, in a world where there atc few good 


ngs, 

“You are not angry, Miss Garland ?” said 
he, finding that she did not speak. 

“Oh no, Don’t let us say anything more 
about this now.” And she moved on. 

‘When she drew near to the miller and her 
mother she perceived that they were engaged. 
in a conversation of that peculiar kind which 
is all the more ficll and communicative from 
the fact of its definitive words being few. 
In short, here the e WAS Sul it 

webich with herself had failed, It was pretty 
Ricgenie, and. Jenedlbylay’ bewent 
E 3, and gener: - 

widower and widow, that Biller Loveday 
must have again said to Mrs. Garland some 
such thing as be had said before, with what 
result this time she did not know. 
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As the situation was delicate, Anne halted 
awhile apartfrom them. The trumpet-major, 
quite ignorant of how his cause was entered 
i the white-coated man in the distance 
(for his father had not yet told him of his 
designs upon Mrs, Garland), did not ad- 
vance, but stood still by the gale, as though 
he were attending a princess, waiting till 
should be called up. Thus they lingered, 
and the day began to break. Mrs. Garland 
and the miller took no heed of the time, and 
what it was bringing to earth and sky, 0 
occupied were they with themselves; but 
Anne in her place and the trumpet-major in 
his, each in private thought of no bright kind, 
watched the gradual glory of the east through 
all its tones and ges. The world of 
birds and insects got lively, the blue and the 
yellow and the burnished brass of Loveday's 
uniform again became distinct; the sun 
bored its way upward, the fields, the trees, 
and the distant landscape kindled to flame, 
and the trumpet-major, backed by a lilac 
shadow as tall as a steeple, blazed in the rays 
like a very god of war. 

Tt was halfpast three o'clock. A short 
time after, a rattle of horses and wheels 
reached their cars Eom the quarter in Lone 

gazed, and there appeared upon the 
the line of road a moving mass, which 
presently ascended the hill and drew near, 

Then there arose a huzza from the few 
knots of watchers gathered there, and the} 
cried “Long live King Jarge!” ‘The caval- 
cade passed abreast. It consisted of three 
travelling-carriages, escorted by a detachment 
of the Genman Legion, Anne was told to 
look in the first carriage—a_ post-chariot 
drawn by four horses—for the King and 
Queen, and was rewarded by seeing a profile 
reminding her of the current coin of the 
realm ; but as the party had been travelling 
all night, and the spectators here gathered 
were few, none of the royal family looked 
out of the carriage windows, It was said 
that the two elder princesses were in the 
same carriage, but they remained invisible. 
‘The next vehicle, a coach and four, con- 
tained more princesses, and the third some of 
their atlendants. 

“Thank God, I bave seen my King!” said 
‘Mrs. Garland, when they had all gone by. 

Nobody else expressed any thankfulness, 
for most of them had expected a more pom- 
pous cavalcade than the simple tastes of the 
king cared to indulge in; and one old man 
said grimly that that sight of dusty old 
leather coaches was not worth waiting for. 
Anne looked hither and thither in the bright 
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rays of the day, each of her having a 
ile sun an if, which gave Ger glance a 
peculrr golden fire, and kindled the brown 
curls grouped over her forehead to a yellow 
bnilancy, and made single haus, blown 
astray by the mght, look like lacquered wires. 
She was wondering sf Festus were anywhere 
near, but she could not see him. 

Before they left the ndge they turned thew 
attention towards Weymouth, which was 
visible at thts place only as a portion of thc 
sea shore, from which the mght-mist was 
rolling slowly back. The sea beyond was 
still wrapped in summer fog, the ships m the 
roads showing through it as black 
suspended in the aur. Winle they looked and 
walked a white jet of smoke burst from 2 
spot which the muller knew to be the battery 
in front of the King’s residence, and then the 
report of guns reached their ears. ‘his an 
nouncement was answered by a salute from 
Portland Castle and the ships im the nagh- 
bouring anchorage. All the bells in the town 
began LFinging. ‘The King and his family had 
arnyer 


During the whole of that day travelling 
camges of all kinds and colounm chmbed 
and descended the road over the hill that led 
towards Weymouth Some contuned those 
personages Of the King’s suite who had not 

pt pace with him m his jou from 
Windsor , others were the coaches ‘of ansto 
ervey, big and httle, whom news of the King’s 
ernval drew thither fo: thew own pleasure , 80 
that the highway, as seen from the hills about 
Overcombe, appeased like an ant walkK—a 
constant succession of dak spots creeping 
along its surfce at nearly umform rates of 
progress, and all in one duection. 

‘Annc, who had all that romantic interest 
in court people and pageantry which was 
natural to an imaginative girl of her tastes, 
frequently bent her eyes on this microscopic 


spectacle from the field near the front of her be 


house, and allowed her fancy to punt the 
portraits and histones of those who moved 
therem. ‘That speck was o coach, perchance 
full of ladies of resplendent charms, leading 
fury ives in some gorgeous palace, and ac- 
customed to walk m gardens of bewildenng 
beauty. Those rattlng dots of honmemen 
were perhaps gallant nobles and knights who 
had the privilege of jesting with kings, that 
figure on the Bonzo, about te sve of a 
pin’ was pethaps cou) thiougl 

‘out ot royal blood. That, as a matter of fut, 
the several coaches contamed the elderly 
Countess of A——, of placid nature, plam 

a 
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features, and dowdy dress, the virtuous and 
homely 'Tady B—, the strange tempered 
Marchioness of C—, and soon that the 
horsemen were puffy, red faced Generil 
D—, a couple of grey and bald headed 
, a diminutive diplomatist, and num 
bers of commonplace attendants om the court, 
made no difference whatever to the thans 
cendency of her mental impressions. 


CHAPTER AIlL—-HOW EVERYBODY, GREAT AND 
SMALL, CLIMBED 10 1HE TOP OF THE DOWNS 


As the days went on, echoes of the hfe and 
bustle of Weymouth reached the ears of the 
quiet people in Overcombe hollow—eaciting 
and moving those unimportant natives as 2 
ground swell moves the weeds inacave Ihe 
traffic and intelligence between camp and 
town passed in a measure over their heads. 
It being summer time the miller was much 
occupied with business, and the tiumpet- 
major was too constantly engaged in march 
ing between the camp and Gloucester I odge 
with the rest of the dragoons to bnng hus 
friends any news for some days. 

At last he sent a message that there was to 
be @ review on the downs by the King, and 
that it was fixed for the day following. ‘This 
raformtion soon spriad through the willige 
and country round, and next mormng the 
whole population of Overcombe—except two 
or thtee very old men and women, o fiw 
babies und their nwses, a erppte, and Cor- 
poral Tullidze, ascended the slope hke a flock 
of sheep and awuted the events of the dy 

The miller wore his best coat on ca 
sion, which meant a good deal. An Overs 
combe man m those days would have a bee 

and keep it as a best coat half hus life, 
Lhe muller's had seen five and twenty sum- 
mers, chiefly through the chinks of a clothes- 
box, and was not at all shabby as yet, 
though getting singular But that could ‘not 
helped, common coats and best coats 
were a distinct species, and never inter 
changeable Living so near the scene of the 
review he walked up the hill, accompanied by 
Mrs Guland and Anne as usual, 

It was a clear day, with httle wind string, 
and the view ftom the downs, one of the 
most eatensive in the county, was unclouded. 
Lhe eye of any observer who cared for such 
things swept over Weymouth and Deadman’ 
Lay beyond, and Portland, lying on the sea 
to the Iuft of these, hke a great crouching 
animal tethered to the mainland, On the 
extreme east of the marine honzon, Sunt 
Alban’s Head closed the scene, the sea to the 
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southward of that point glaring lhe a moror 
under the sun Inland could be seen Bad 
bury Rings, where a beicon had been re 
cently erected, and farther to the left Bul 
barrow, where another beacon stood Not 
fai from this came Nettlecombe Tout, to the 
west, Dogberry Hill, and Black’on neat to 
the faregiound, where there was yet another 
beacon, built of furze faggots thatched mth 
straw, and standing on the spot where the 
monument now ruses its head. 

At aine o'clock the troops marched upon 
the ground—some fiom the camps m the 
vicinity, and some from quatters in the dif 
ferent towns round about. The approaches 
to the down wae blocked with carmages of 
all deseriptions, ages, and colours, and with 
pedestnans of ever) class At ten the royal 
personnges were sud to be drawing new, and 
soon after the King, accompimed by the 
Dakes of Cambndge and Cumberland, and a 
couple of generals, appeared on horsebach, 
wearing a round hat turned up at the side, 
with # cockade and nulitary fewther (Sens 
tion among the crowd ) Then the Queen and 
three of the princesses entered the field in a 
great coach drawn by six beautiful cream 
coloured horses. Another coach, with four 
horses of the same sort, brought the two re 
maining princesses (Confused acclamations, 
“There's King Jarge!” “ That's Queen Shar 
lett!” “Princess *Lizabeth!” “ Princesses 
Sopar and Meelyer'’ &c, from the sin- 
rounding spectators.) 

Anne and her party were fortunate enough 
to secure @ position on the top of one of the 
barrows which rose here and there on the 
down, and the miller having gallantly con- 
structed a little cairn of flints, he placed the 

‘o women thereon, by which means 

ghabled to see over the heads, horses, 

J obathes of the multitudes below and 
around At the march past the muller’s eye, 
which bad been wandenng about for the 
purpose, discovered his son in his place by 
the trumpeters, who had moved forwards in 
two ranks, and were sounding the march. 

“ That's John'® he cned to the widow 
“His trumpet-shog 18 of two colours, d’ye 
see, and the others be plan” 

Mrs. Garland too saw him now, and en 
Wumastecally admired bim from her hands 
upwards, and Anne silently did the same. 
But before the young woman's eyes had quite 
left the trumpet major they fell upon the 
figure of Yeoman Festus nding with his troop, 

rently to mark the ground on the other 
Be ina ‘keeping his face at ¢ medium be 
bween haughtmness and mere bravery. He cer- 
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tamly looked as soldieily as any of bis own 
corps, and felt more solcierly than half-a- 
dozen, as anybody could see by observing 
hum. Anne got behind the miller in case 
Festus should discover her, 1nd regardless of 
hus monatch rush upon her ina rige with, 
“ Why the dickens did you run away from me 
that night—hey, madam?” But she resolved 
to think no more of him just now, and to 
stick to Lovedty, who was her mother's 
frend In this she was helped by the sti- 
ning tones which burst fiom the latter gentle- 
man and his subordinatcs from time to time. 

“Well,” said the nnuiler complacently, 
“theres few of moie consequence im a regi- 
ment than a trumpeter He’s the chap that 
tells "em what to do, afierall Hey, Mrs 
Garland?” 

“(So he 1s, muller,” sud she 

“ They could no more do without Jack and 
hus men than they could without generals” 

“Indecd they could not," sad Mrs Gar 
nnd agin, in a tone of plersant agreement 
with any one in Great Britam or helind 

It was said that the ime that diy was three 
miles long, reaching from the high ground on 
the nght of where the people stood to the 
turnpike road on the left After the review 
came 2 shim fight, during which action the 
crowd dispersed more widely over the downs, 
enablu g widow Garland to get still cleare: 
glimpses of the King, and his handsome 
charger, and the head of the Queen, and the 
elbons and shoulders of the princesses sn the 
carnages, and fractional paits of General 
Garth and the Duke of Cumberland, which 
‘oghts gave her great gratification She tugged 
at her daughter at every opportunity, ex- 
claming, “Now you can see his feather,” 
“There’s her hat,” “There's her Mayesty’s 
India mushn shawl,” m a minor form of ecs 
tasy, that made the miller think her more 
guhsh and animated than her daughter Anne 

In those miktary manosuvres the muller 
followed the fortunes of one man, Anne 
Garland of two. The spectators, who, unhke 
our party, had no personal mterest mm the 
soldiery, sax only troops and battalions m 
the concrete, straight lines of red, straght 
Annes of blue, white lines formed of immumer 
able knee breeches, black lmes formed of 
many gatters, coming and gomg mn lo- 
ne change Who thought of every point 
m hine as an isolated man, each dwelling 
all to himself in the hermitage of his own 
mind? One person did,a young man far 
removed from the barrow where the Garlands 
and miller Loveday stood. The natural ex- 
Pression of Ins face was somewhat obscured 
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by the bronzing effects of rough weather, but: 


the lines of his mouth showed that affectionate 
impulses were strong within him—pethaps 
stronger than judgment well could regulate. 
He wore a blue jacket with little brass but- 
tons, and was plainly a seafaring man. 

Meanwhile, in the part of the plain where 
rose the tumulus on which the miller had 
established himself, a broad-brimmed thades- 
man was elbowing his way along. He saw 
Mr. Loveday from the base of the barrow, 
and beckoned to attract his attention. Love- 
day went half-way down, and the other came 
up as near as he could. 

“ Miller," said the man, “a letter has been 
lying at the post-office for you for the last 
three days, If I had known that I should see 
ye here I'd have brought it along with me.” 

‘The miller thanked him for the news, and 
they parted, Loveday returning to the sum- 
mit, “What very strange thing!” he said 
to Mrs, Garland, who had looked inquiringly 
at his face, now very grave, “That was 
‘Weymouth postmaster, and he says there’s a 
Tetter for me, Ah, I now call to mind that 
there twas a letter in the candle three days 
ago this very night—a latge red one; but 
foolish-like I thought nothing ot. Who caw 
that letter be from? 

A letter at this time was such an event for 
hamleteers, even of the miller’s respectable 
standing, that Loveday thenceforward was 


thrown into a fit of abstraction which pre- j 


vented his seeing any more of the sham fight, 
or the people, or the King, Mrs. Garland 
imbibed some of his concern, and suggested 
that the letter might come from lus son 
Robert. 

“T should naturally have thought that,” 
said miller Loveday; “but he wrote to me 
only two months ago, and his brother John 
heard from him within the last four weeks, 
when he was just about staiting on another 
voyage. If you'll pardon me, Mrs. Garland, 
ma'am, 1’ll see if there’s any Overcombe man 
here who is going to Weymouth to-day, so 
that I may get the letter by night-time. 
cannot possibly go myself.” 

So Mr. Loveday left them for awhile ; and 
as they were so near home Mrs, Garland did 
not wait on the barrow for him to come back, 
‘but walked about with Anne a litile time, until 
they should be disposed to trot down the 
slope to their own door. They listened to a 
man who was offering one guinea to receive 
ten in case Buonaparie should be killed in 
three months, and to other entertainments of 
that nature, which at this time were not rare. 
Once during their peregrination the eyes of 
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be omg before mentioned bes upon Annes 
it he glanced over her, and passed her un- 
heedingly by. Loveday the elder was at this 
time on the other side of the line, looking for 
@ messenger to Weymouth. At twelve o'clock 
the review was over, and the King and his 
family left the hill. ‘The troops then cleared 
off the field, the spectators followed, and by 
one o'clock the downs were again bare, 

They still spread their grassy surface to the 
sun as on that beautiful morning long ago ; 
but the King and his fifteen thousand armed 
men, the horses, the bands of music, the 
Princesses, the cream-colonred teams—the 
gorgeous centrepiece, in short, to which the 

were but the mere mount or margin, 
have been dead and gone for years and years; 
lying scattered about the world as military 
and royal dust, some at Talavera, Albuera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo; 
some in home churchyards ; and a few small 
handfuls in a royal vault. 

In the afternoon Jobn Loveday, lightened. 
of his trumpet and trappings, appeared at the 
old manor-house door, and beheld Anne 
standing at hers, 4 

“1 saw you, Miss Garland,” said the sol- 


dier gaily. 
a Where was I?* said she smiling. 
“On the top of the big mound—to the 
right of the King.” 
“ And I saw you; lots of times,” she re- 


jo’ 

Loveday seemed pleased. “ Did you really 
take the trouble tofind me? That was very 
good of you.” ; 

“ Her eyes followed you everywhere,” said 
Mrs. Garland from an upper window, 
“Of course I locked at the 
most,” said ay disconcerted.. Par when 
T looked at my eyes nat 
d arn =. 


the trumpets. I I 
generally, no more.” ‘ 

She did not mean to show any vexatiod 
the trumpet major, but he fancied otherwise” 
and stood repressed, The situation was re~ 
lieved by the arrival of the miller, still looking 

“Tam very much concerned, Joha ; I did 
not go to the review for nothing. There'sa, 
letter a-waiting for me at Weymouth, and I 
must get it before bedtime, or J sha'n’t alacp? 
a wink.” 7h 

“Tl go, of course,” said John; 
perhaps Miss Garland would like to 2 
what's doing there to-day? Everybody { 
gone, or going ; the road is like a fair.” 

He spoke picadingly, but Anne was not 
‘won to assent, though she wanted to go. 


' 





“You can drive in the gig; ‘twill do 
Blossom good ; he is getting fresh, and wants 
exercise,” said the muller. 

“Let David drive Miss Garland,” said the 
trumpet-major, not wishmg to coerce her, 
“IT would just as soon walk,” 

‘Anne joyfully welcomed this arrangement, 
and a time was fixed for the start. o 


CHAPTER XIIL—THE CONVERSATION IN TIE 
CROWD, 


In Gite afternoon they drove off, John 
Loveday being nowhere visible, All along 
the read they passed and were overtaken by 
vehieles of all descnptions going in the same 


Anne and the Trampet-myor were left standwog by the gate '” 


direction ; among them the extraordinary 
machines which had been invented for the 
conveyance of troops to any point of the 
coast on which the enemy should land ; they 
consisted of four boards placed across a sort 
of trolly, thirty men of the volunteer com- 
panies riding on each, 

The borough was in a paroxysm of gaiety. 
Weymouth town was quite overpowered 
Weymouth distiict and country round, much 
to the towa's delight and profit. The’ fear of 
invasion was such that six frigates lay in the 
roads to insure the safety of the royal family, 
and from the regiments of horse and foot 
quartered at the barracks, or encamped on the 
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hills round about, a picquet of a thousand 
men mounted every day in front of 
Gloucester Lodge, where the King resided. 
‘When Anne and her attendant reached this 

int, which they did on foot, stabling the 
horse on the outskirts of the town, it was 
about six o'clock. The King was on the 
‘Usplanade, and the soldiers were just march- 
ing past to mount guard. ‘The band formed 
in front of the King, and ali the officers 
saluted as they went by. 

Anne now felt herself close to and looking 
into the stream of recorded history, within 
whose banks the littlest things are great, and 
outside which she and the general bulk of 
the human race were content to live on as an 
unreckoned, unheeded superfluity. 

When she turned from her interested gaze 
at this scene, there stood John Loveday. 
She had had « presentiment that he would 
turn up in this mysterious way, It was mar- 
vellous that he could have got there so 
quickly ; but there he was—not looking at 
the King, or at the crowd, but waiting for the 
turn of her head. 

“'Trumpet-major, I didn’t see you,” said 
Anne demurely, “ How is it that your regi- 
ment is not marching past?” 

“We take it by turns, and it is not our 
tum,” said Loveday, 

She wanted to know then if they were 
afraid that the King would be carried off by 
the First Consul, Yes, Loveday told her; 
And his Majesty was rather venturesome. 
A day or two before he had gone so far to 
sez that he was nearly caught by some of the 
enemy's cruisers, “He is anxious to fight 
Boney single-handed,” he said. 

“What a good, brave King!” said Anne. 

Loveday seemed anxiaus to come to more 
personal matters, “Will you let me take 
you round to the other side, where you can 
see better?” he asked. “The Queen and 
the princesses are at the window.” 

‘Anne passively assented. “David, wait 
here for me," she said; “I shall be back 
again in a few minutes.” 

‘The trumpet-major then led her off tri- 
umphantly, and they skirted the crowd and 
came round on the side towards the sands. 
He told her ing he could think of, 
military _ hoe to which Anne returned 
pretty syllables and parenthetic words about 
‘the colour of the sea and the curl of the foam, 
a way of speaking that moved the soldier's 
heart even more than Jong and direct speeches 
would have done, 

“ And that other thing I asked you?” he 
ventured to say at last. 
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“We won't speak of it." 

“You doa’t dislike me?” 

“Oh, no!” she said, gazing at the bathing 
machines, digging children, and other com- 
mon objects of the sea-shore, as if her interest 
Jay there rather than with him, 

“But I am not worthy of the daughter of 
@ genteel professional man—that's what you 
mean?” 

“There’s something more than worthiness 
required in such cases, you know,” she said, 
still without calling her mind away from sur- 
rounding scenes. “Ah, there’s the Queen 
and princesses at the window !” 

“Something more?” 

“Well, since you will make me speak, I 
mean the woman ought to love the man." 

‘The trumpet-major seemed to be less 
concerned about this than about her sup- 
posed superiority. “If it were all right on 
that point, would you mind the other?” he 
asked, like a man who knows he is too per- 
sistent, yet who cannot be still. 

“How can I say, when I don't know? 
‘What a pretty chip hat the elder princess 
wears” 


Her companion’s general disappointment 
extended oer him almost to his Teoe and his 
plume. “ Your mother said, you know, Miss 
Anne——” 


“Yes, that’s the worst of it,” she said, 
“Let us go back to David; I have seen all 
I want to see, Mr, Loveday.” a 

‘The mass of the people had by this time 
noticed the Queen and princesses at the 
window, and raised a cheer, to which the 
royal personages waved their embroidered 
handkerchiefs. Anne went back towards the 
pavement with her trumpet<major, whom all 
the girls envied her, so fine-looking a soldier 
was he; and not only for that, but because it 
was well known that he was not a soldier 
from necessity, but from patriotism, his father 
having repeatedly offered to set him up in 
Dusiness: his artistic taste in preferring a 
horse and uniform to a dirty, rumbling flour- 
mill was admired by all. She, too, had a 
very nice ce in her best clothes as 
she walked along, trying to look as if she 
wore them always—the sarcenet hat, muslin 
shawl, and tight-sleeved gown being of the 
newest Overcombe fashion, that was only 
about two years old in Weymouth, and in 
Paris three or four. She could not be 
harsh to Loveday and dismiss him arty for 
bis musical pursuits had refined him, 
cated him, and made him quite poetical. 
To-day he bad been particularly well-man- 
nered and tender; 80, instead of answering, 
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“Never speak to me like this again,” she 
metely put him off with a “Let us go back 
$0 Dede ached the pla 

‘When they reached the place where they 
had left him, David was gone. 

Anne was now positively vexed. “ What 
shall T do?” she said. 

“He's only gone to drink the King’s 
health,” said Loveday, who had privately 
given ‘him the money for performing that 
Operation. “ Depend upon it, he'll be back 
s00n.” 


“Will you go and ‘find him?” said she, 
with intense propriety in her looks and tone. 

“T will,” said Loveday relactantly; and 
he went, 

Anne stood still She could now escape 
her gallant friend, for, although the distance 
was long, it was not impossible to walk home, 
On the other hand, Loveday was a good and 
sincere fellow for whom she had almost a 
brotherly feeling, and she shrank from such 
a trick, While she stood and mused, scarcely 
heeding the mausic, the marching of the sol- 
diers, the King, the dukes, the brilliant staff, 


the attendants, and the happy groups of father's 


people, her eyes fell upon the ground. 
re her she saw a flower lying—a crim- 
son sweet-william—fresh and uninjured. An 
ee wish i? ae Hers rae 
ssn, feet led her to up; 
and then, moved by a sudden telfconacions. 
ness, she looked around. She was standing 
re an ino, and from an upper window 
Festus Derriman was leaning with two or 
nodded eagey end eine tn her tat he 
no , and signified to her 
had thrown ‘the dower. 

‘What should she do? To throw it away 
would seem stupid, and to keep it was 
awkward, She held it between her finger 
and thumb, twirled it round on its axis and 
twitled it back again, regarding and yet not 
examining it, Just then she saw the trumpet- 
major coming back, 

“T can't find David anywhere,” he said ; 
and his heart was not sorry as he said it, 

Anne was still holding out the sweet- 
william as if about to drop it, and, scarcely 
Posies what te did under the distressing 
sense that she was watched, she offered the 
nite ace be pleasure 

is face brightened with as he 
took it." Thank you, indeed,” he said. 

"Then Anne saw what a misleading blunder 

had committed towards Loveday in play- 
tothe yeoman, Perhaps she tad sown 
seeds of a quarrel, 
“It was not my sweet-william,” she said 
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hastily; “it was lying on the ground, I 
don’t mean anything by giving it to you.” 

“But Tl keep it all the same,” said the 
innocent soldier, as if he knew a good deal 
about womankind; and he put the flower 
carefully inside his jacket, between his white 
waistcoat and his heart. 

Festus, seeing this, enlarged himself wrath- 
fully, got hot in the face, rose to his feet, and 
giued'down upon thei like a turnip-Jantern. 

“Let us go away,” said Anne timorously. 
“J must go home now; I'll walk.” 

“T] see you safe to your own (lor, depend 
upon me,” said Loveday. “But—I had near 
forgot—there’s father’s letter, that he’s so 
anxiously waiting for! Will you come with 
me to the post-office? Thea I'll take you 

‘ight home.” 

Anne, expecting Festus to pounce down 
every minute, was glad to be off anywhere ; 
so she accepted the suggestion, and they went 
along the parade together. 

Loveday set this down asa proof of Anne's 
telenting. Thus in joyful spirits he entered 
the office, paid the postage, and received his 
letter. 

“Tt is from Bob, after all!” he said, 
“Father told me to read it at once, in case 
of bad news. Ask your pardon for keepin, 
you a moment.” He broke the seal an: 
read, Anne standing silently by. 

“He is coming home fo be married,” said 
the trumpet-major, without looking up. 

Anne did not answer. The blood swept 
impetuously up her face at his words, and as 
suddenly went away again, leaving her rather 
paler than before. She disguised her agita- 
tion and then overcame it, Loveday observ- 
ing nothing of this emotional performance. 

“ As far as Tcan understand he will be here 
Saturday,” he said. 

“Indeed !” said Anne quite calmly, “ And 
who is he going to marry ?” 

“That I don't know,” said John, turning 
the letter about. “The woman is a stranger. 
—Now shall we walk up the strect again?” 

At this moment the miller entered the 
office hastily, and seeing John went across to 
him, m his earnestness abstaining from any- 
thing like a general glance round. 

“Come, John, I have been waiting and 
waiting for that there jeter till I was gigh 


a Tes only from Robert,” said the trumpet- 
rmajot aed’ his inher took the leer ond 
read, 


“To be married! . . . Still, it is no such 
bad news as I thought” Why have ye beeu 
80 long, John? There have I been thinking 
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haps ‘tis this, and perhaps "tis that, and at 
Est could do no otherwise than follow ye.” 

John was very sorry, and replied in rather 
lame tones that they had been looking at the 
King; while the miller took off his hat and 
wiped the exact line where his forehead 
joined his hair, saying that since ‘twas as 
‘twas it did not matter, and that he must get 
home again at once, and read the letter over 
quiet to himself, and so get more of the true 
sense of it than he could in this noisy place, 
and think what was to be done. 

‘Anne had been very glad to sce John's 
father, for it relieved her of her difficulty in 
getting home; and it was arranged that as 
David was nowhere to be found she should 
take the spare seat beside Mr. Loveday. 

They walked up the street, leaving John 
to return alone. The miller was so absorbed 
in his mental perspective of Bob's arrival that 
he saw nothing of the gaicties they passed 
through ; and Anne flung a fearless look 
towards the inn occupied by Festus and his 
friends as sho marched past it, fortified by 
the miller, 


CHAPTER XIV.~-LATER IN THE EVENING OF 
THE SAME DAY. 


Waun they reached home the sun was 
going down. It had already been noised 
abroad that miller Loveday had received a 
letter, and his cart having been heard coming 
up the lane, the population of Overcombe 
drew down towarls the mill as soon as he 
had gone indoors—a sudden flash of bright- 
ness frora the window showing that he had 
struck such an early light as nothing but the 
immediate deciphering of literature could 
require. A letter was a matter of public 
moment, and everybody in the parish had an 
interest in the reading of those rare docu- 
ments; so that when the miller had placed 
the candle, slanted himself, and called in 
Mrs. Garland to have her opinion on the 
meaning of any hieroglyphics that he might 
encounter in his course, he found that he was 
bed be additionally assisted by the opinions of 
the other neighbours, whose persons a] 
in the doortay, penly covering ext other 
like a hand of cards, yet each showing » large 
enough piece of himself for identification. 
To pass the time while they were arranging 
themselves, the miller adopted his usual way 
of filling up casual intervals, that of snuffing 
the, onde 

fe heard you had got # letter, Mister 
Loveday,” they said. a 
“Yes; ‘Southampton, the twelfth of August, 


dear father,” said Loveday; and they were 
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as silent as relations at the reading of a will. 
Anne, for whom the letter bad a singular fas- 
cination, came in with her mother and sat 


Bob stated in his own way that having, 
since landing, taken into consideration his 
Pebble he should renounce 2 sea- 
faring ecome a partner in the mill, 
he had decided to agree to the proposal; 
and with that object in view he would retam 
to Overcombe in three days from the time of 


writing. 

He then said incidentally that since making 
his voyage he had been in lodgings at South- 
ampton, and during that time had become 
acquainted with a lovely and virtuous young 
maiden, in whom he found the exact qualities 
necessary to his happiness. Having known 
this lady for the full space of a fortnight he 
had had ample opportumties of studying her 

, and, beng struck with the recol- 
lection that, if there was one thing more than 
another necessary in a mill which had no 
mistress, it was somcbody who could be one 
with grace and dignity, he had asked Miss 
Matilda Johnson to be his wife. In her kind- 
ness she, though sacrificing far better pros- 
pects, had agreed; and be could not but 
Tegard it as a happy chance that he should 
have found at the nick of time such 2 woman 
to adorn his home, whose innocence was as 
stunning as her beauty. Without much ado, 
therefore, he and she had arranged to be 
married at once, and at Overcombe, that his 
father might not be deprived of the pleasures 
of the wedding feast. She had kindly con- 
sented to follow him by land in the course of 
a few days, and to live in the house as their 
guest for the week or so previous to the cere- 
mony. 

“Tis a proper good letter,” said Mrs. 
Comfort from the background. “I never 
heerd true love better put out of hand in my 
life; and they seem ‘nation fond of one 
another.” 


“He haven't knowed her such a very long 
time,” sait Job Mitchell, dubiously, 

“That's nothing,” said Esther Beach,) 
“*Nater will find her way very rapid when 
the time’s come for't. Well, ‘tis good news 
for ye, miller.” 

“Yes, sure, I" hope tis," said Loveday, 
without, however, showing any great hurry to 
burst into the frantic form of fatherly joy 
which the event should naturally have pro- 
duced, seeming more disposed to let off his 

lings by examining thoroughly into the 
fibres of the letter paper. . 
‘1 was five years a-courting my wile,” he 


presently remarked “ But folks were slower 
about everything m them days Well, since 
she’s commg we must make her welcome 
Did any of ye catch by my reading which 
day 1tas he means? What with making ov 
the penmanship, my mind was drawn off from 
the sense here and there.” 

“He says in three days,” sd Mrs, Gur 
land“ Gate of the letter will fix it" 

On exammation it was found that the day 


appomnted was the one nearly expired; at should 


which the miller jumped up and sard, “ Then 
hell be here before bedtime I didn’t gather 
till now that he was coming afore Saturday. 
Why, he may drop m this very minute!” 

He had scarcely spoken when footsteps 
were heard coming along the front, and they 
presently halted at the door. Loveday 
pushed through the neighbours ‘and rushed 
out; and, seemg in the passage a form which 
obscured the declining light, the miller sexzed 
hold of hum, saying, “Ob, my dear Bob, then 


you are come!" 

“Serounch it all, muller, don’t gute pull 
my poor shoulder out of yomt! Whatever 
a the matter?” said the new-comer, trying 
to release himself from Loveday’s grasp of 
affection, It was Uncle Benyy. 

“Thought ‘twas my son!” faltered the 
muller, smking back upon the toes of the 
neighbours who had closely followed him 
unto the entry. “ Well, come in, Mr. Dern 
tuan, and make yerself at home. Why, 
haven't been here for years, What ever 
made = come now, sir, of all times in the 
world?” 


“Is he im there with ye?” whispered the 
mers aes misgiving. 

“My nephew , after that maid that he’s so 
mughty set with ?” 

“Oh, no, he never calls here.” 

Farmer Dernman breathed a breath of 
rehef, “Well, I've called to tell ye,” he 
said, “that there's more news of the French 
‘We shall have ‘em here this month as sure as 
agun, The gunboats be all ready—near two 
thousand of ’em—and the whole army 1s at 
Boulogne. And miller, ¥ know ye to be an 
honest man.” 

Loveday did not say nay. 

“ Newhbour Loveday, I Ente yo to be an 
honest man,” repeated the squireen, 
“Can I speak to ye atone?” 

As the house was full, Loveday took him 
mito the garden, all the while upon tenter- 
hooks, not lest Buonaparte should appear in 
thetr midat, but lest Bob should come whilst 
he waa not there fo recetve him. When they 
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had got mto a corner Uncle Benjy sad, 
“ , What with the French, and what 
wth my nephen Festus, I assure ye my life 
1s nothing but whernt from mormng to mght. 
Miller Loveday, you are an honest man,” 

Loveday nodded, 

“Well, I've come to ash a favonr—to ask 
af you will take charge of my fuw poor title 
deeds and documents and suchlike, while I 
am away from home next weck, lest anything 

befall me, and they should be stole 
away by Boney or Festus, and I should have 
nothing left m the wide world I can trust 
neither banks nor lawyers in these temble 
tumes, and I am come to you” 

Loveday after some hesitation agreed to 
take care of anything that Dernmn should 
bring, whereupon the farmer sud he would cull 
with the parchments and papers alluded ton 
the course of a week, Dermman then went 
away by the garden gate, mounted his pony, 
® ad been tethered outside, and rode 
‘on till his form was lost in the shades 

‘The miller rejomed hus friends, and found 
that in the meantime John had arnved John 
intormed the company that after prrting from 
hus father and Anne he had sumbled to the 
harbour, and discovered the Pet by the 
quay. On inquiry he had Icarnt that she 
came in at eleven o'clock, and that Bob had 


gone ashore 

“ We'll go and meet him,” sud the muller 
“Tis still ight out of doors.” 

So, as the dew rose from the meads and 
formed ficeces in the hollows, Loveday and 
his fends and neighbours strolicd out, and 
loitered by the stiles which hampctud the foot+ 
path from Overcombe to the Ju,h 10ad at 
intervals of a hundred yards John Loveday 
being obliged to return to camp was unable 
to accompany them, but Wulow Garland 
‘thought proper to fall’n with the procession. 
When she had put on her bonnet she called 
to her daughter and asked af she was ready 
to.come too. Anne said from up stairs that 
she was coming in a minute , and her mother 
walked on without her. 

‘What was Anne doing? Having hastily 
unlocked & receptacle for emotional objects 
of small size, she took thence the Ittle folded 
paper with which we have already become 
acquainted, and, stnking a hght from her 
private tinderbox, she held the paper, ani 
curt of barr it contained, in the candle till it 
was burnt, Then she put on her hat and 
‘ollowed her mother and the rest of them 
across the moist grey fields, cheerfully singing 
m an undertone as she went, to assure her- 
‘elf of her indifference to circumstances, 
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CONFLICT AND VICTORY. 


Ht Refuge of men wor and weary, 
OF win suffering and sin oft distressed, 
Could’st Thou leave ‘md surroundings #0 


dreary 
‘Thy peace as a dying request ? 


To Thine ear comes the cry of sharp sorrow 
‘That mpgs through this pitiless world , 
And know’st Thou how oft with the morrow 

To a deeper despa we are hurled ? 


For the dawn brings no light that can lead us, 
‘The birds sing no songs that can cheer, 
Nor does harvest give food that can feed us, 


‘And the winter's gloom reigns thro’ the 
year, 


We've felt strange ‘md our kindred and 
neighbours, 
Been fonely m thich haunts of men, 
‘Had to rest on a stone from our labours, 
And no visions to comfort us then. 


‘We've been lured by the voice of the siren 
And caught m her cruel embrace, 

Have found that the heart may be iron, 
Tho’ beauty may shine m the face 


‘We are weary with chasing the shadows 
And bearing our burdens of care, 
For our way not Jain through the mea- 


‘We have chosen the dust and the glare. 


Yet, Saviour, on Thee in our anguish 
We'll pillow our sore strichen head, 

For in sorrow of soul Thou did’st vanquish 
‘The foes that fill life with such dread 


‘We have lived for ourselves ‘stead of otheis, 
Sought sn temples of pleasure our shnne, 
Held no cup to the hps of our brothera, 
Or with gall often mingled our wine. 


We bless Thee who cam'st down in glory 
To suffer, to succour, to save, 

By Thy Cross to shme bright in hfe’s story 
‘And tnumph o'er death and the grave, 


We'll fret with the world then no longer; 
It can bring to us nothing bat bliss, 
‘Were love in our heart only stronger 
To God and to man than it 18 
JOHN GLASSE. 


THE OSPREY IN ONE OF HIS HIGHLAND HAUNTS. 
By WILLIAM JOLLY, 1 M Insrccror or Scuoozs. 


THE Osprey 18 one of our rarest visitors, 

even in the wilds of Scotland, once his 
chosen and appropnate home. ‘This interest 
ing bud now nestles only in two, or at most 
three, plices there, and st 1s to be feared 
that modein tistes in shooting, collecting, 
and scencry seching will entuely binish so 
shy 2 cretture from even the loneliest scenes , 
and that, ike the reindeer and the beaver, 
ns connection with the country will merely 
be a lustonel fact Stull, however, 1t us hap 
pily an existing reality, and fortune recently 
favouring the writer with an unusual imsight 
aato his ‘haunts and habits, simple gratitude, 
as well as love of birds, compels him to tell 
the tale, 

At the head waters of the northern Dee 
towers the granitic mountain group, crowned 
by Ben Macdhm, known from the more popu 
jar peak as the Cairngorms, [hese moun 
tams approach the Spey in the middle of uts 
course, greatly contracting 1s valley at Rothie 
murchns, opposite Craigellachte, the rocky hill 
that furmshed the Grants with the war-ciy. 


Close in under thew western skirts lies a 
small romantic lake called Loch an-Eilan It 
occupies a deep hollow between them and 
the limestone bull of Tor Ban, that is, the 
White Hull, so called from its brighter aspect 
Tt 1s a true alpine basin, the great mountains 
nsing mght fiom its shores. It 1s enclosed 
on all sides by a dark pine forest, the trees 
on the west neat Tor Bain being remuants of 
the great Caledonian forest of old that once 
covered all the land and sheltered our fierce 
forefathers. ‘This 1 one of the few spots 
where these anctent pincs are worthily repre- 
sented, Rothiemurchus itself having received 
from this fact its strangeloohing name, the 
Tort of the Big Fus, ‘Lhese trees are mag- 
arficent specamens of table life, towermg 
with their great bare trunks from fifty to eighty 
feet in height, ther upper portions bright 
with the warm glow of their rose coloured 
bark, and crowned by an umbrageous spread 
of evergreen foliage, Stretchmg into Loch- 
an-Edan on the rocky beadlands, and nsmg 
in picturesque groups to the crest of Tor Bain, 
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they give to this wild lake a unique charm, 
which has engaged the pallettes of many a 
pamter— Horatio Maccuiloch emment among 
these—and the efforts of many a pen Asa 


picture, 1t possesses also the point of umty the 


necessary for perfiction in such a scune, in 2 
solitary castle ising 10 ruins fiom its waters. 
These occupy the whole surface of an island 
about thirty yards from the westein shore, 
and this being the dommant feature has 
given name tothe lake, the Loch of the 
Island. The walls are adorned with trees 
and bushes, which ielivve their grey sternness 
with a poctic greenery Ihey piesent an 
almost unbroken face to the west, the sole 
openings bemg the cntrance gate, approach 
able only by boat, and a small window high 
m the northern tower Thrs water warded 
keep was one of the lans of that old scourge 
of the Highlands, the Wolf of 

whose story 18 so gtandiloquently told by 


Dich Lauder, 2 haunt to which the ficrce and 


marauder occasionally retired from his pala 
thal pile m the treeless Lochandorb, some 
twenty miles to the north-west Since the 
tune of the Red Comyn, the castle has been 
tenantless, except by occasional wild wan 
derers, and by a race of birds whose inoffen- 
sive habits form a marked contrast to the 
stern cruelues of ther human predecessor— 
that of the Osprey, or Fishing Eagle On 
the top of the southern turret, in easy si,ht 
of the shore, rests a huge nest of rough sti 

as large as a cart and several feet in height, 
the gathenng of generations* Tins Lind 
frequented this solitary spot till lately, undis 
turbed and fearless His nest was visited, in 
1824, by Macculloch, the eminent geologist 
and delmeator of the Highlands, who de- 
scnbed the sccne with unwonted enthusiasm, 
and reverently rcfiaincd from moving even 
a twig in the eyre All went well with the 
feathered clan till seven years ago, when a 
noble lord, filled with the noble thirst for 
slaughtenng our wilder mnocents, wantonly 
shot one of the birds, and fightened this 
shyest of cagles from the home of his ances 
tors, ‘Lhe nest has since been deserted tll 
the present ycar, when a pall once more 
asked their hvcs in the old castle tower. 

‘The opportunity of seeing so sare and m- 
teresting 4 bud in a habitat so old and 
romantic was too valuable to be lost, and I 
Yepaired to the spot in May last, not, how- 
ever, for the first time, for it 15 a favounte 
Tesort of all that have once seen it. In com. 
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pany with afnend, I reached the lake late on 
adullafternoon We were fortunate in finding 
the female at home, biooding m silence, in 
the fice of a cold wind blowing Hrongly down 
glen. When we emerged on the shore 
we heard a scream, and bebeld the great 
create rise slowly in the air and sweep nm a 
wide curve down to the lower end of the 
loch She then returned, beating heion-ike 
over the water and, soaring to a great height, 
slowly descended to her eyne, where she 
settled as at fist, evidently disturbed, how- 
eva, by the sight of the imtruders We 
watched her long, rousing her at intervals in 
order the better to observe her form and 
flight, our cnes being mcreased by a good 
from the walls. While brooding, she 
continually turned her head on all sides n 
restless appichension, her natural fears not 
yet being dispclled. “When she stood erect, 
she appeared to be about three fcet in hetght, 
seemed a handsome specimen of the race 
Her general plumage was a beautiful brown, 
except on the breast, where a pure white 
reheved the sober hue Yer pinions were 
broad, extending as wide as the arms of a 
man, and boie some resemblance to the 
heron’s, induced by her similar fishing habits, 
but they had the acuteness, style, and swiftness 
of the falcon Her evgle affiniues were also 
apparent in the hooked berk, the decp set 
eye, the short, thick, powerful legs, the curved 
talons, and pointed wings, which wcie longer 
than the body, and in ber power of oy 
curving, swooping, poising, 1nd floating wit! 
motionless feathers m upper au. 

‘The ospiey feeds exclusively on fish, being 
the only cagle that confines itself to such 
mild diet, always choosing his eyiie with re 
ference to such prey, though it 1s rmmoured 
that want sometines compels him to touch 
other flesh, at the best a rare departure from 
usual habit in so good a fisher He catches 
his silvery food by sweepmg along the sur 
face of the water, being able to discover it 
from a great height, when he descends sheer 
asa bolt, not headiong hike the solan, but 
feet foremost, seizing the luckless fish with 
Ins powerful talons, the lower surface of 
which are roughly scaled to prevent its 
escape He piefeis to build on the summit 
of a high rock, headland, or castle wall, 
either by the sea ee C4 11 S hoch, son 
good fishing ground, Me 1 frequently ol 
liged, however, to nestle on a tree, doing so 
always on its very head, and therfore gene- 
rally selecting 2 fir mth a flat top, on which 
Ins great nest may Le, in order to command 
2 free outlook for observation and safety, dear 
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to acreature s0 shy. Even here he settled 
for several ycars ona tall pine at the farther 
mide of the lake Scoring all protection 
from wind and weather, however fierce and 
melement, the hardy bird sits calmly with 
beak to the rudest blast and under the 
heaviest deluge Singulatly moftensive and 
muld m disposition, he attacks no other Lird 
or beast , though he ws as brave as the fiercest 
of the falcons, not fearing the heaviest odds 
Indeed the osprey would seem to be a kind 
of Gunnar among the buds, big, strong, mild, 
and dauntless as Nyals son, with a like devo- 
tion to duty which, as we shall see, 1s as 
Deautiful as it 18 interesting. 

I was disappointed at not seeing the male 
bid at this visit, as he had likely retired 
for the night ‘Lhe coming darkness com- 
pelled us ieluctantly to leave the scene, de- 
termined, however, to return Thus I was soon 
able to do in June, when I spent the greater 
part of two days watchg the buds and en- 
Joying the scene, For Loch an Eilan 1s one 
of those spots that neser pall on the seer, 
at varies 60 greatly and so raptdly in cha- 
acter now wild, weird, and melancholy, 
anon bnght, warm and beautiful, agawn dar) 
cold and seething m the storm, but always 
alpine, picturesque and powerful, amidst 


its enclosing mountains and their ancient 
ines. On this occasion I was accompanied 
another friend, who lives in a it 


hollow not far fiom the lake, m sight of the 
Cairngorms, and is proud of the castellated 
loch and its rare duclleis We ascendcd to 
the top of a spur of the far Tor Bain. Irom 


this point of vantage we commanded a full round 


view of the loch With the aid of a good 
telescope we could look down on the nest as 
nell as if we had been near it, and could 
hiterally see into the deep set eye of the bird. 
The object gliss certainly prescnted 2 pretty 
picture, with the castle m the ccntre, sur- 
Younded Ly acircle of sparkling water, 2 stnk 
ing medalhon of one of nature’s rarer sights, 
‘When we took our place on this 10ck, the 
female was seated on the eyne, All that was 
then visible of her was her brown bach on a 
Jevel with the twigs, and her erect head and 
flashing eye, which she constantly turned 
Bath the restless watchfulness of all predatory 
birds. She was lookmg up the loch when 
‘we amived, a position she seemed to prefer, 
but successively faced in all directions. She 
formed an interesting sight, with her grey 
crest and head and the darker line round the 
neck, winch gave her the appearance of 
weanng a cowl, her pare white breast and 
the long haw-lke feathers of the upper 
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body blown picturesquely about by the wind, 
She generally sat quietly on the nest ganng 

|, now re-edyusting the bleached sticks 
of her nest, then changing her attitude, to 
settle down’ agam in watchful repose. ‘The 
extraordinary devotion of so wild a creature 
to the trymg duties of mothe:hood was most 
mopressive. She seldom Icft the nest day or 
might, being supplied with necessary nounsh- 
ment by her loving and unwearied partner. 
Happily ber confidence in the secunty of the 
position seemed now almost complete, for 
she could scarcely be made to use at all, as 
she did with ready alarm at my fist visit 
Dung these two days, she never once soared 
ito the air, contenting herself when roused 
‘with merely msing in the nest, standing on its 
edge, and Qapping her broad wings. An 
artist and his wife had lately taken quarters 
at the farm near the castle, and the inhabit- 
ants in this and other cottages there, as well 
as numerous visitors, did not seem to disturb 
her in the least. We saw the artistic pair 
seated on the beach opposite the tower, the 
one with white umbrella, easel, and other 
paraphernalia, the other with 2 rustling news 
paper, while the creature sat calmly coking 
on The propnetor had greatly contnbute 
to this fecling of secunty, for, justly proud of 
his rare visitors, he had ngidly refused the 
use of a boat on the lake, for {cai of scarmg 
the birds, 

While we sat on the rocky height a sud 
don movement tuincd our attcntion upwards, 
where we observed the mule bud hyh in 
air, approaching from the south He swept 
im narowmg cucles, and finally settled 
on the nest beside his mate, It was the 
fiust time I had scen him, and I was in 
luck She rose at his approach and stood 
Deside him, her greater se and height be 
coming distinctly apparent, as in many other 
birds of prey. While on the wing he showed 
nothing m hus talons, which were hidden in 
the longer feathers beneath, but he came 
not empty-handcd, for he laid on the broad 
edge of the nest a shining fish, and this she 
proceeded atonce to consume ‘The gene 
rous provider emained beside her for a itttle, 
and then, rising vertically, swept towards the 
mountams on the other side of the loch, 
where he perched on the top of a pine, to 
watch her, as his custom was, while thus 
engaged, evidently to prevent her bering un 
‘sittingly surprised When the two met on 
the nest, they made no demonstrations of 
affecuon beyond some quiet clunuping, hav- 
ing evidently passed the exuberant penod of 
love, and, like old marred folks and good 
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2 ne ceewemeweny unewnay UUPLLCELEY TO COMESTIC 
luties, Has behaviour to his wife was at all 
ames modest, dignified, and attentive, as 
sfitted a bird of quiet tastes, good character, 
nnd aquilne rank As he stood amid the 
atk green of the firs, is white breast caught 
ae eye, although he was about a mule dis 
ant When the mother had finished her 
ud-day meal she settled down once mote to 
er brooding, and he then fiew away to the 
wur end of the loch, wheeling, swooping, 
yrating, floating, soaring, and skimming, 
ometimes high above the outhne of Carn 
‘orm, in evident enjoyment of the arry exer 
se. He never stayed Jong on the nest, 
hich, big as at was, had room only for one 

its hollow, but gave abundant standing 
‘ace for both on its broad bam. Though 
aaller, he looked stronger and more athletrc 
an she, sweeping wider, soanng higher, 
nng swifter, and mdulging in more distant 
‘eursions The solitary nest on the tower 
sng fewer clams on his attendance, he 
uld tahe a freer range , which, moreover, he 
quned to do, for own sake and hers, 
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1) Seek the necessary provision in distant 
1 Les, Loch an kilan not bemg good giound. 
{ w eather the human or the falcon fisher, 

By-and-by we descended to the loch op- 
posite the heep Just as we reached the 
sore the sudden fapping of a startled wild 
F geon alarmed the osprey, und made her 
‘sand erect, showing to advantage her fine 
frm and wide spreading pinions, but she 
8 on settled down again while eyeing us on 
tebanks. We sat long observing the de- 
¥ ited mother, but tned m vain to rouse her to 
Aight. The castle itself had a fairu aspect 
ti an formerly, the shrubs and trees round it 
‘b ing im full leaf, but too low to afford any 
sl elter to the hardy bird, which scemed post 
teddy to reyorce in the fiercest blast that 
b tered on her exposed perch, 

We wandered along the side of the loch 
w der the craggy ftont of Tor Bain, enjoying 
th: exquisite effects of the aftcinoon shy 





th ough the natural pmes that crest :ts sum- 
mut, as we walked through the remnants of 
th : ancient forest once the glory of the lake 
at 1 the pride of Strathspey, on towards the 


4, a8 bread-winner to the household, he had | pi turesque bull of Creagan-Chaut, or the 
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Crag of the Wild Cat, with its bold, rocky 
face, the very name suggesting the wildness 
of the scene. On our way homewards, we 
passed the bird unwearicd at her maternal 
duties. Later in the evening, when the dying 
sunset glorified the pines on Tor Bain and 
shed a warm glow on the grand mountains 
beyond, we returned to the spot. After 
remaining till dusk, retired for the night, 
admiring the beautiful constancy of the lonely 
bird, and feeling genuine respect for her 
kindly guardian, perched in her sight, on the 
far edge of the loch, his white breast, brighter 
from the sunset light, revealing his position 
amidst the darkness of the forest. 

On the following morning we were early 
on the scene. The loch was then as glassy 
as a muror, reflection perfect, and the in- 
verted image of the ruined tower in the stain- 
less surface unusually fine. The osprey was 
alone on the nest, silent and patient as ever. 
We found the artist and his wife already 
settled on the beach, evidently painting the 
castle and itsoccupant. We skirted the loch 
afong the north and east, opposite Tor Bain, 
thus making its entire circuit, to catch its 
varied aspects. The day, however, became 
less propitious, and it rained a good deal, 
sending us for shelter under the tall trees, 
but rewarding us with new effects and refresh- 
ing odours, On this side the road winds 
through a close forest of modem trees, good 
for the coming axe and saw, but poor com- 
pared with the pines that gave name to Rothie- 
murchus, The views here are interesting 
and varied, but infeiior to those from the 
other side; for the Cairngorms are hidden 
above you, the castle is distant, and Tor 
Bain, though picturesque, wants the mass, 
height, and impressiveness of the greater 
mountains, which give the loch its special 
alpine character. 

‘We were again rejoiced by a sight of the 
male osprey, returned from a kindly foray 
for his home-bound companion. As we 
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entered the forest we observed him soating 
high above Tor Bain, and saw him, after 
several wide sweeps, descend to his lady-love 
and lay a fish at her feet. After depositing 
his gift he retired at once to x tree on the 
shore, just above the artist group—a pleas- 
ing proof of growing confidence in the 
dreaded human species, their greatest and, 
perhaps, only enemies in this country. She 
soon dispatched the prey, and settled down 
to her wonted repose. After waiting for 
some time he swept up and down the water 
in a grand and casy style, and then perched 
in a tree near us. We watched him for a 
while from a projecting promontory, and then 
entering the forest, saw him no more, We 
continued our walk along the shore till we 
came to the upper end, where both lochs can 
be seen from a height that commands an 
expansive view. Then keeping the Crag of 
the Wild Cat on our left, we emerged through 
the ancient pines on Kinrara and the Spey, 
and left the scene of the eagles’ eyrie to its 
own solitariness, I returned to my distant 
home, carrying with me indelible memories 
of its picturesqueness and grandeur, and its 
rare and attractive tenants. My friend con- 
tinued regularly to visit the loch, and to watch 
the happy pair with growing pleasure and 
interest, which became heightened when two 
caglets appeared in the great nest. The 
sohicitude of the mother increased, and the 
father had to redouble his efforts in foraging 
for his enlarged home circle ; a task for which 
be was easily competent, though the young 
creatures devoured an astonishing quantity 
of food. By-and-by they were fully fledged ; 
and one morning in the beginning of August 
he found the nest deserted, the whole family 
having taken flight to distant and unknown 
regions—to return, it is to be hoped, for many 
years to come, with renewed confidence as 
toa secure home in this wild seat of their 
encestors, on the old castle tower under the 
protection of the Cairngorms. 


THE FINAL TRIUMPH OF GOOD. 
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‘Romams xii. st. 


[7 is pat of the purpose of the gospel 

to proclaim the glad tidings that good 
will eventually triumph over evil. The end 
will falfil the prediction given from the begin- 
ning—" The seed of the woran shall bruise 
(or break) the serpent’s head.” A glance 
over the world, over the pages of past history 
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and the records of the Church, and into our 
own hearts, will show to us the struggle of 
two great principles for the mastery, To 
account for this conflict Freed heats lave 
everywhere adopted the theory of two divi- 
Sites the divinity of good and the divinity 
of evil, ‘The gospel, which is a revelation 
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of hght, has scarcely yet dispelled the heresy 
that Satan 1s a co ordinate, miracle working, 
omniscicnt deity. I lately found a Christian 
mother reading the “Pilgnm's Progess” 
to her child, and comma to that prt which 
descubes the combat of Chnstian with Apol 
Jyon the child raised the startling difficulty 
that, 1f she tned to be good, and to keep 
God's commandments, perhaps she might 
make Apollyon angry! The anecdote fiom 
real hfe shows the necessity of carefully pro- 
tecting our childien from heathen notions, 
and from the bad halit of investing the im 
personation of evil with the atuibutes that 
belong exclusively to God. 

‘The work of Chnist 1s to overcome evil, to 
hurl down Dvgon, and to set up the throne 
of God withm the hcarts that He has mace, 
Dy “evil” 1smeant war with the Will of God , 
and what aspect of evil can be more alarming 
than this—that it 1s war with good, for God 1s 
and must be good. All science, z ¢, the hnow- 
lodge of God's lays, by which He governs the 
universe, teaches us that order means happi- 
ness, disorder misery Obey these Laws, and. 
then enjoyment, disobey, and then suffc- 
img. ‘The same everlasting law holds in the 
moral sphere, Let there be disobedience o1 
revolt, then comes disoider and 
tion, let there be obedience, then harmony 
of the passtons and peace of mind. The 
difference 1s betwecn what God made us and 
what we have made ous nies, between what 
we mighthe and what we ave” Itisin perfect 
harmony with these cverlasting distinctions 
that our Lord has not made faith, or repent- 
ance, but obedience, the end of His work. 
Indeed, the maw end of Chnist’s mission was 
Rot to save men, but to umte ther wills 
with the Wall thatis Divine Itis wntten, “the 
soul that sinneth, xt shall die,” and this 1s the 
verdict, remember, not of vengeance but of 
unalterable lay It 15 a matter of necessity, 
for God 1s a law unto Himeelf. Man, unless 
restored to harmony, must die, must pensh, 
af law be law and God be God. Whatever 
death may meun, the sinner must refvr# toa 
state of obedience or he must de. He must 
die, not the body's death merely, for all 
things ving so dic, but the “second death,” 
the death of umepented sin and bhghted 
hopes, the death that comes from the 
memory of il-deeds done and great oppor- 
tunities fost for ever It 1s the death of 
those who have seen God and cannot live, 
the death symbolized by the ancients, who 
Pictured the lost as climbing 7» the trelhs- 
work of Paradise, longing for the fimts and 
enjoyments they had lost for ever , the death 


His 
contradic- whit 
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of souls who, in the words of Holy Scnp- 

ture, are cast mito the outer darkness, beyond 

the ‘precincts of the banquet chamber, on 
38 written, “ Ye c2nnot enter in” 

In man’s recovery from his ruin, and his 
dchyerance from the pumshment that comes 
from broken laws, God works still, as ever, 
bylaw = Evilin man’s moral nature must be 
arescome by good, as darkness by light, and 
hitied by love. “God was in Chuist, 1¢con- 
cilng the world unto Himself.” The Lather 
has placed m the hands of His Clnast the 
sceptre of His love and pity, and bid Tim 
suy it over the yast empire of human soul» 
All the promises and all the preparations 
before Christ’s Advent show this 

Tiom the human cry of the Holy Bube at 
Bethlehem, from Hs pure childhood passed 
im the village home of Nayacth, from the 
three years of His minsty spent in works 
of mercy and words of wisdom in the Holy 
Land, from that entire devotion to Mts 
mission which marked every step of our 
blessed Reteemer’s hic, giving heulth to the 
sick, bread to the hungry, life to the dead, 
until we sec the surrender of His Will on the 
night of the Agony, and hei on the Cross 

pape for se that reviled Jhm, 
fesson do we Icarn fiom it all, but that 
Le was “ overcoming evil with good” 

‘There 1s no othe: way thin this, whether 
we would be won to God or win oui enenns 
to ourselves. Whcn we ate told to ovel- 
come evil in our fcllow-men by domg than 
00d, we are only asked to do whit God 
does to us. What but this drew to Li nseli 
the Jove and lives of sinful men and women, 
as Zaccheus the oppressor, the woman con- 
victed of impunty, the Roman captam $0 
“ Chnst came not to condemn, but to save,” 
to win men back to obedience by the pro- 
clamation of the free, uncondhtional forgive- 
ness of the Father, and in the power of His 
own Love to draw them to the path in which 
He had Humself led the way. 

And now we come to a most deeply inte- 
restmg question. Have we hope that this 
mussion of the world’s Redeemer will suc- 
ceed? Men are asking, “Lord, are there few 
that shall be saved?” But He does not 
answer that question. Whether God's pur- 
poses of love will eventually so far overcome 
cvil thit af shall sooner or later yield their 
wills to God as the pee Good 18 had 
for us to pronounce, ft 1s a doctrine favoured 
by some statements of Holy Scnptwe, but 
dithcult to reconcile with others, 

If we take Holy Scripture for our gunde, 
we must be careful not to read sts figurative 
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Janguage m a too literal sense If we avoid 
that error, we shall at once get nd of those 
hard and materml views of future suffer- 
ings which Roman Cathohe and Calvinistre 
theologies have alike adopted I could give 
you prrilel passages from the wnitings of 
both which shock me for ther blasphemous 
pictures of the physical torments of the finally 
condemned. I know not how I could smile 
ain if I believed them. “ Only conrenve,’ 
s1)8 @ popular teacher, in Ins pictorial lan- 
§0%ge, “that poor wretch m the flames whois 
saying, ‘ Oh, for one drop of water to cool my 
prwehed tongue!’ Sce how his tongue hangs 
from betwecn his blistered lips! How it 
exconates and burns the roof of his mouth, 
ao if it were a firebrand! .. , I will not pic 
ture the sccne = Sufhice xt for me to close up 
by saying, that the hell of hells will be to 


thee, poor sinner, the thought that it is to be may 


for ever .. When the damned jingle the 
burning irons of thew torments, they shall 
sty, ‘for evert’ When they howl, echo 
cues ‘for ever?” 1 would ple side by side 
with this picture another drawn by a Roman 
Cathohe wnter, but it 1s too hairowing to 
<ontemphite, describing, as it docs, the fate 
of a mere child being her head against the 
1 ars of a 1¢d hot prison. 

‘The truth is that Holy Senpture uses fire 
figuratively, as the most termble element we 
Lnow, to represent the physical, socri, and 
mental nasery of those who hive dehberately 
choscn the evil and rejected the good But 
this ts the pomt on which I wish to lay stress 
If we are compelled to recerve such prssages 
‘a8 repesent this misery in their most literal 
sense, we must consistently do the same with 
other prssiges of a different character, that 
speak of an tance sal restitution and the final 
victory of good over evil, Amidst such con- 
fheting testimomes to an universal restoration 
on the one hand, and never-ending torments 
on the other, we, as Churchmen, may well 
rejoice that our Church, true to its rule of 
tuang the teaching of pnmitive Chrisuianity 
as 1s guide, has refused to dogmatie In 
the carly Church it was held that in the 
intermediate state which shall intervene be- 
tween dewh and the Judgment, the spnits 
of the good ae punfied from remammg dregs 
of evil while they anticrpate the perfection 
of thar bhss But whether the allloving 
Father, for Chnst’s sakeg will bring fresh 
influences upon the umpenitent dunng that 
interval, orn the endless.ages beyond, which 
shall wm them into obedience, if 19 difficult 
to show fiom Holy Scnpture This we 
know, that unless so won, they cannot be 
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saved or enter Christ's kingdom , that “with 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord,” 
and tht sin unrcpented of and unforsaken, 
must infict run while it lasts, We know 
that the soul that never turns to God must 
abide in mght, but whether it be a night of 
bitter memones and a discipline of penal 
constraint, where souls are punished with the 
few or many stnpes, with whom the disciphne 
of love had hopelessly failed , or whether it 
be a night from which there 1s no anakenmg 
the doom of absolute extinction out of 
Gou’s renovated universe, passed upon souls 
over which the powers of evil tnumphed, it 
18 for none of us to say. Enough for us to 
now that the God of love cannot be cruel, 
the God of all the carth cannot but do nght, 
and He whose Name 1s Love “ni have all 
men to be saved” This much, however, we 
positivcly say, that there 18 nothing in 
Holy Scripture, and nothing in the teaching 
of the sub apostohe agc, or m thit of the 
Church of Engtand, to Suppor the popular 
doctrine, held mm common by Romanist and 
Puritan theologiins, of a hel! involving end+ 
less_vwful physical torture As the tongue 
of Dives ws mm a flame, and yet his whole 
body was still in the giave, the finguige was 
cleuly fguative The communions thit hive 
pliced this awful doctnne with the articles 
of thei behef, have dune so fiom a mistiken 
tendency to cioss the hints of human judg 
ment, and so obscure the judgment and cha~ 
rcter of God. All that reveltion, seconded 
by conscience—“Gods viccgerent of the 
soul 1 min”—and the moral sense of man- 
kind require of us to believe 1s this, that 
“without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord,” that sin, se continued and obsti- 
nate chsobedience to the everlasting Jaw of 
nghteousness, whether here or hereafter, un- 
Jess and until it be overcome by love, shill 
bring with it a ternble condemnttion The 
condemnation of such a soul shall be “the 
pene damm, by which the ancients meint 
the Joss of the presence of God and of the 
beatific vision ,” whether m the whole foi- 
fexture of existence, as we suppose it 15 with 
the lower creatures, or im the misery of those 
who choose to remain for ever beyond the 
reach of good and the softening imfluences 
of grace, self-elected to evil, who shall say? 
Enlhghtened hope chngs to better and more 
complete tnumphs, and looks to a ime when 
there shall be “a restitution of aé/ shengs," 
and when good shall so far overcome evil 
that men shall yield aber Onn baer belies 
supreme good, and “ God s! in 
Alas! how httle, 1 must be confessed, does 
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the present state of the world seem to justify 
these sanguine hopes! How hittle, at least, 
‘were it not that we believe mn an all-loving 
‘Will that can subdue a// things unto itself! 
We now behold astir a great reaction from 
popular behefs, whether in the insupportable 
pretensions of the Church of Rome or the 
private mterpretations of a reactionary and 
disorderly Protestantism, rejecting the lawful 
claims of authority from the domam of reh- 
gion. It comes more surely still from the de- 
grading conceptions of God, whether media: 
val or modem, from which thoughtful men, 
students of nature, ireligious agamst their 
will, are struggling to free themselves Many 
of those who have recotled from popular 
behefs find themseles 2s men bereaved, and 
shudder as they look to a dismal, my 

Nature as their teacher, and find her, uf I 
may quote the language of a prominent 
atheistic wnter, “too vast to praise, too in- 
exorable to propitiate, with no ear for prayer, 
no heart for sympathy, no arm to save” 
Oh! what a termb'e blank 1s this, for which 
wrong ideas of “the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Chnst” may be so much to 
viame! How many hearts, whom possibly 
we might have directed and comfoited, have 
been left to cry — 

* Ah wcllidas fr wo re gouls berevred! 
Of di ite creat Tes wader Mevres wide 


We ase most lojclew nla bad onc’ most hope, 
most belicfaas who had once balicacd 


‘The remedy 1s the proclamation of the gospel 
as glad tidings to all men. This bold procla- 
mation of the Church's Creed, “I beheve in 
the forgiveness of sins,” opens the heart of 
maa for the infusion of a new blood “which 
cleanseth from all sin,” and makes us holy in 
our hives, as well as happy in our conscience 

This fiee and unconditional proc 

will put to the credit of God what men are 
putting to their own credht, viz , their repent 

ance, thei faith, their prayers, their penanccs, 
their obedience, their offenngs and oblations 

This love will sanctify each of them, and un. 

duly elevate none Favountism, capnce, and 
cruelty, which belong to heathen deities, and 
are transferred to our heavenly Father by me 

dieval and Calvimstic creeds, will cease to 
shock the conscience of mankind. The love 
of God will be welcomed as the ar we 
breathe and the sun which shines. It will 
encircle the whole earth, and penetrate cot- 
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tage and palace alike. Baptism will recover 
its witness to “the forgiveness of wns,” and 
admit, upon the strength of that witness, 
“every creature” into a state of potential 
purity. Faith, even with imperfect hght, 
will become shat state of mind which makes 
these blessings that flow from forgiveness 
possible and real. The gaoler who was told, 
“ Beheve in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved,” had still to be shown “ the 
way of the Lord,” for what did he yet know 
of Hun in whom he was told to beheve? 
Enough at first for him to bebeve in “the 
forgiveness of sin.” Repentance followed in 
ats rightful place—the effect of belief and the 
consciousness of a forgiven fe, “Retum 
unto me, for I have redeemed thee” (Isiah 
xhv. 22), “The Lord Aatk put away thy 
sin” (2 Sam. x. 13). “I am the Lord, I 
change not, therfore ye sons of Jacob are 
‘not consumed ” 

And, lastly, the doctrine of the “ forgive- 
ness of sins,’ whule it places the human affec- 
tons of faith and repentance in their proper 
and subordinate relation to it, as “the gh 
tidings,” does not displace from the Chns- 
tian creed a future judgment. On the con- 
trary, the very fact of an universil pardon and 
unconditional Jove makes such @ judgment 
imperative Judgment is the award to those 
that put from them God’s mercy. They who 
refuse to accept God’s love for love of the 
present world will hear the sentence, “Behold, 
ye desprscrs and pensh!" “The glonous 
Gospel of the Blessed God has appeared uuto 
all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should hive soberly and 
nghteously and godly in this present world, 
looking for that blessed hope and the glouous 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Chnst, who gave Humself for us, that 
He mught redcem us from all sugusly, and 
punfy unto Himself a peculiar people, seadous 
of good works.” “These things,” adds the 
Ms] wnier, “speak, and exhort and rebuke 
with all authonty,” ‘That exhortation I have 
endeavoured to obey. With such a revela- 
tion of the Father in Chnst, “how shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation?” 
See how the loadstone of the Cross attracts, 

Come unto Me” But inverted see how it 
repels. If the Love that sought us was 80 
great, how shall we dare to obscure it for 
others or turn from it ourselves? 
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NE of the other three natives on board 
the schooner was named Peter, and be- 

tween him and Hans, according to Dr. Hay 
a ludicrous rivalry existed. This atlast 
such a height that, one night in November, 
Peter issppeared and was no more heard of, 
in spite of the energetic exertions of all on 
board to discover traces of the missing one. 
‘His fate remained a mystery for some months, 
when his dead body was found in an old 
deserted Eskimo hut, situated about forty 
mites south of their winter quarters. His 
reasons for thus leaving the ship will ever 
remain a mystery ; but Dr. Hayes was de- 
cidedly under the impression that Hans was 
at the bottom of it, and that the lad had 
deserted in consequence of mysterious hints 
thrown out Ly him regarding the intentions of 
the sailors towards him. 

In the search that ensued Hans took a 
very active and prominent part, and, from 
hia own account, really seems to have felt 
the loss of his countryman, He writes: 
“His memory left a deep impression upon 
me, he being the only friend whom I loved 
like my brother.” 

Dr. Hayes himself testifies to the zeal 
display ty Hans during the search, and 
remarks that “he looked the picture of inno- 
cence itself, and did not appear to have upon 
his mind any other thought than that of 
sorrow for Peter's unhappy condition.” 

In all probability, the charitable conclu 
sion arrived at by Mr, Sonntag (the astro- 
momer of the expedition) was the corect 
one: namely, that “Peter, provoked by some 
slight put upon him by one of the crew, 
went off to cool his anger at Etah, or in a 
snow hut.” 

Should this be the case, the poor fellow’s 
burst of petulance had indeed a tragical ter- 
mination. 

This was not the only fatal event with 
which our hero was doomed to be connected, 
the succeeding one being the death of another 
member of the expedition, his sole com- 
panion on a sledging journey. 

It happened in this i A disease, 
having the appearance of a species of rabies, 
broke out amongst the dogs with which Dr, 
Hayes had been furnished et the Greenland 
settlements for sledging purposes, This 
malady invariably ended fatally, and so re- 
duced his team in number that the doctor 
determined to attempt a communication 


with a tribe of natives, which Hans de- 
clared would be found about a hundred 
miles to the southward, in the hope that 
he might be able to replenish his rapidly 
diminishing pack by porehasing some from 
these people, With this object in view, Mr. 
Sonntag left the ship four days before Christ- 
mas, in a dog sledge, with Hans as his 
driver and companion ; they carried with them 
provisions for twelve days. They took no 
tent, intending to rely solely upon their own 
skill in the construction of snow huts. The 
events connected with the death of Mr. 
Sonntag, which occurred during this journey, 
are thus alluded to by Hans :-— 

“We arrived at a small firth and crossed 
it, but on trying to proceed by Jand on the 
other side, it proved impassable, and we 
were obliged to return to the ice again, On 
descending here, my companion fell through 
the ice, which was nothing bat a thick sheet 
of snow and water. I stooped, but was un- 
able to seize him, it being very low tide. 
As a last resort, I remembered a strap hang- 
ing on the sledge poles. This I threw to 
him, and when he bad tied it around his 
body 1 pulled, but found it very difficult, 
At Z succeeded in drawing him up, 
but he was at the point of freezing to death ; 
and now, in the storm and drifting snow, he 
took off his clothes and slipped into the 
sleeping-bag,* whereupon I placed him upon 
the sledge, and repaired to our last resting- 





“ Our road being very rough, I cried from 
despair for want of help; but I reached the 
snow hut, and brought him inside. I was, 
however, unable to kindle a fire, and was 
myself overpowered with cold. “My com 
panion grew still worse, although placed in 
‘the bearskin bag, but with nothing else than. 
his shirt By-and-by his breathing grew 
scarcer, and I too began to feel extremely 
cold, on account of now standing still after 
having perspired with exertion. During the 
whole night my friend still breathed, but he 
drew his breath at long intervals, and 
towards moming only very rarely. When, 
finally, I was at the point of freezing to 
death, I shut up the entrance with snow ; 
and as the breaking up of the ice had ren- 
dered any near road to the ship impracticable, 
and the gale continued violently, I set out 


* This sloeping-beg was made of bear's ukin, 
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for the south in search of men, although I 
had a wide sea to cross.” 

Although mention of his dissolution is 
omitted, poor Mz. Sonntag had, ere this, 


breathed his last. Nothing human, in such greatly 


a low temperature, could survive the im- 
mersion that he was subjected to; more 
especially as he was unprovided with a 
change of clothing, and there was no fire 
by which he could cither warm himself 
or dry his wet and frozen garments. Still, 
however much we may admire our hero, 
we cannot fat to be strack with his apparent 
apathy on this occasion. He docs not at- 
tempt to chafe the poor sufferers frozen 
limbs and thus restore circulation : nor does 
he seem to have deprived himself of any of 
his own warm clothing for the relief of his 
patient, He appears simply to have sat 
with stolid indifference, until the sufferings 
of his fellow-traveller terminated in death, 
‘This conduct may probably be characteristic 
of the Eskimo nature, It, however, furms a 
striking contrast to the noble efforts dis- 
played by those two gallant young officers in 
Sh George Nares's expedition when attending 
the poor Dane, Petersen, who was suffering 
in the same terrible manner as Mr, Sonntag. 

On the death of his companion, Hans 
blocked up the entrance to the hut with 
blocks of frozen snow, in order to keep off 
Dears and other beasts, and started for the 
Eskimo settlement, to reach which had been 
the ultimate object of their journey. His 
escape from a death similar to that of which 
he had alteady been an eye-witness, daring 
this long, lunely, and cheerless drive, seems 
marvellous, for several times was he almost 
succumbing from the combined effects of 
hunger, cold;-and exhaustion, Once he was 
$0 overcome with weariness, and his dogs so 
fatigued as to be unable to drag any longer, 
that he threw himself down in front of a ngh 
cliff, awaiting and hoping for death. 

“When here I lay prostrate, I uttered, 
sighing, ‘They say that some one on high 
watches over me too;? and I added, ‘Have 
mercy on me, and save me, if possible, though 
Tam a great sinner, My dear wife and child 
are in such a pitiful state; may I first beable 
to bring them to the land of the baptized !’ 
Talso pronounced the following prayer:— 


“nerd oe 


Teil dove aot aplde with me Tatall £, 
‘Bot near to Thea 


The repetition of these prayers revived his . 


drooping spirits, and after much suffering he 
succeeded if reaching the Eskimo settlement, © 
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where he was well looked after and entei- 
tained. Thence, instead of returning to the 
ship to communicate the disastrous result of 
the journey—~although, as he says, he was 
concerned about his dear wife and 
child, who were left on board—~he travelled 
farther to the southward, until he reached 
the tribe whom he had joined, and from 
which he had taken his wile, 

In all probability he was then aftaid ta 
return, uncertain as to the reception he would 
get, and fearful lest he might be suspected ot 
the murder of Mr, Sonntag. 

Six weeks elapsed before our hero could 
sum up sufficient courage to retum to his 
ship; when he did so his welcome by the 
sailors was anything but a warm one, for 
they, not unnaturally, attributed the death of 
their shipmate to a want of attention on the 
part of Hans. Dr. Hayes, however, with a 
greater sensc of justice, afier putting him 
through a severe cross-examination, sums up 
in the following words, “ It is idle ‘to specu- 
Jate about the matter; and since Jlans's in- 
teresis were concerned in proving faithful to 
the officer who, of all those in the ship, cared 
most for him, it would be unreasonable as 
well as unjust to suspect lim of desertion.” 

‘Theremaindcr of Hans’s services on board 
Dr. Hayes's schooner were of an uneventiul 
nature ; he was not é muployed in any of the 
sledging expeditions dispatched fiom the 
vessel in the spring, and never having suc- 
ceeded in making himself popular with the 

men, he was not at all sorry to be landed at 
Upemivik during the summer, when that port 
was touched at by Dr. Hayes on his honie- 
ward journey. 

Here Hans lived a peaceful, quiet life for 
ten years, sometimes being engaged as a 
labourer, ‘and sometimes being cmptoyed, 
under the auspices of the pricst, in teaching 
the childien at the neighbouring scttlement 
of Kingitok, We may be sure that bis spare 
moments were also devoted to the chase, for 
Hans was a true sportsman, a keen and suc- 
cessful hunter. 

The quiet repose of his life was at last dis- 
turbed by the arrival, at Upernivik, of the 
American exploring ship J’o/aris, in 1871, 
under the command of the lamented Hall. 

In the Zolaris was Mr. Morton, an officer 
who had previously served in Dr. Kane's ex- 
pedition, and was the identical one who, with 
Hans, had reported the famous discovery of 
the open Polar Sea! 

On Hans becoming acquainted with this 
fact, he was easily induced to accept the in- 
vitation offered to him by Captain Hall, of 
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accompanying the expedition, especially as 
he was permitted, as on the last occasion, to 
takehis vife andchildren. Another kskumo, 
who belonged to a tmbe hy on the west 
side of Baffin Bay, named foe, with his 
wife and child, were also on board the 
Polaris. 

‘The season being a remarkably open one, 
and the vessel having the advantage of steam- 
power, @ quich run was made northwards up 
Smith Sound, and on the and of September, 
they had the satisfaction of knowmg that 
they had camed the Amenican flag farther 
north by sea than any ship had ever before 
been On this date, however, they were 
stopped by heavy tce, and they were com 
pelled to secute the ship in winter quarters 
‘on the,¢ 20% ye of the channel in a small 


an ¢-“athe land, which went by the 
nathe ‘olds ay. 
In. WRately the winter quartas of the 


ship was dccided upon, the two Eskimos were 
actively employed scouring the surrounding 
country 1m seaich of game, happily with suc 
cessful results 

‘They also accompanied their leader on the 
last sledging journey that enthusiastic ca 
plore: was cver fated to take part in 

It will perh tps be in the recollection of our 
readers how Captain Hallreturned fiom a re 
connoitrmy eapedition to ihe northward, after 
an absence fiom his ship of fomteen days, 
und how he was almost immediately serad 
with an apoplcetic fit, to which he succumbed 
ma fuw days. 

‘The derth of then levder was a sore blow 
to the mumbers of the capedition, who had, 
previous to his death, been kept together by 
dis cheery spint and enthusiastic zeal in the 
cause which he bid espoused 

Dunmng the summer Mis Hans presented 
her husbind with an inciease to his family 
‘This little child has the honour of having the 
most north. buthplace of any known person 
an the world. 

On the break up of the ice m the summer 
of 1873, the Polasss took her departure from 

God Harbour and steamed down 
Kennedy Channel. Before geting way far, 
however, she was entuely beset by the ice, 
‘with which she dnfted helplessly to the south- 
wad, So ential was her position, from 
the constant mips to which she was 
that it was deemed advisable to make such 
pieparations as would guard against fatal 
consequences to the crew, m case the 
vessel should be totally destroyed, an event 
that appeared more than likely, Provisions 
were accordingly transferred fom the slip 
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to a large ice floe which was pressing against 
her, fuel and other stores were also de- 
posited on it. 

On the rsth of October a furious gale 
raged, causing the vessel, with the surrounding 
ae, to drift with great rapidity. The bhad- 
ing snow-dnft that whirled around them 
wrapped everything m obscunty, whist the 
severe blows from the ace and the mcreased 
Plessure were only too sure mdications of a 
calashophe which they felt powerless to 
avert Preparations were made to abandon 
the ship at 2 moment's nouce , nearly every 
thing had been removed to the upper deck, 
and each man had bus httle bag of personal 
effects ready to pass out During the night 
the gale increased, and such a pressure was 
brought to bear upon the vessel that she 
was raised bodily ont of the water and thrown 
over on her port side. ‘The gioamng of 
her timbers was dreadful to hsten to, whilst 
her sides seemed to be breaking in. 

Escape from destruction seemed impos 


‘The fury of the storm, the black murhydark- 
ness of the nught, and the crashing of the ice 
added to the horrors of the situation. 

‘The loss of the shp appeared inevitable, 
so the order was given to sive as much as 
possible, ‘Lhen ensued a busy scenc—cashs, 
eases, tins, and pachiges of J) dcscriptions 
were thrown out on the icc with great 
rapidity Coal, Inge burrels, boxes, and 
even beds and bedding woe humedly dis 
goized from the ship, books also, in the 
hope of bemg presetved, mony contaiming 
the valuable observations of the past winter, 
were also tndiscnmunately flung out upon 
the ice. ‘lwo boats woe also lowered 
and placed on the floe. Suddenly, whilst 
the myority of the officers and men weic 
collecung all the articles that had thus 
been summanly eyected from the ship, and 
depositmg them im a heap together, a 
more than usually violent gust burst upon 
them, the ship Loke loose from the floe, and. 
in an mstant was lost sight of and mneteen 
human bemgs round themselves adnft on an 
ice-field on a wild stormy mght, with no hope 
of succour, and the bitter nuseries attendant 
on an Arche winter mn their most honuble 
form staring them in the face 

With these castaways were all the Eskimos 
‘belonging to the Polaris, and as it will be this 
party whose fortunes we shill follow, it will 
be as well to state here that those remain- 
ang on board the ship, fourteen m number, 
succeeded in running thetr vessel on shore, 
a sadly dilapidated condhtion, the next day , 
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and that, after spending a second winter near 
the entrance of Smith Sound, they were even- 
tually rescued by an English whaler and 
reached America in safety, towards the latter 
end of the year 1873. 

Hans relates their separation from the ship 
in the following words:—“It was a pitch- 
dark night, when the ice began moving north- 
ward, and the floes were jammed and pushed 
over each other, At last our ship began to 
crack terribly from their pressure, 1 thought 
she would be crushed. 

“ On perceiving this we brought our wives 
and children down upon the ice, and hurried 
to fetch all our little luggage, and remove 
the whole to a short distance from the ship, 
‘Then the ice broke up close to the vessel, 
and her cables broke ; but in the awful dark- 
ness we could only just hear the voices on 
board, and when the craft was going adrift 
we believed she was on the point of sinking. 
Here we were left—ten men, our wives and 
children, and the Tuluks, making nineteen in 
all, and having two boats, no boat remaining 
with the ship, When the others* drifted 
from us we thought they had gone to the 
bottom, while we ourselves were in the most 
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miserable state of cael rh ing bse 
especially I pitied my poor little wife and her 
children in the terrible snowstorm. 7 began 
thinking: ‘Have I searched for this mysel 
by travelling to the north? But no; we have 


a merciful Providence to watch over us,’ At 
length our children fell asleep, while we 
covered them with ox-hides in the frightful 
snow-drift.” 

The provisions, on which depended their 
salvation, were carefully collected together 
and stored in a snow house, whence the 
allowance was served out every day by weight, 
Three other snow huts were built—one for 
the white men, one for Hans and his family, 
and one for Joe and his wife and child. 

Our hero thus records the construction of 
his house : “ The next day we built 2 snow 
hut in the middle of the icefloe. Fancyt 
this was to be our settlement for the whole 
winter,” 

The sun took its departure on the 28th of 
October, shedding its rays, for the last time 
for the space of eighty days, on those help- 
less beings whose fate it was to be cast away 
‘on an ice-floe, at the mercy of drifting cur- 
rents and cold tempestuous gales. 

‘They spent their days in a simple manner, 
the greater part of their time being passed in 
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their snow houses. It was too dark to walk 
about, and it was also too cold. i 
was avoided as much as possible as a matter 
of economy, for the greater the amount of 
exercise, the greater the appetite. 

The reliance of the party, however, was 
firmly fixed on the two native hunters, who, 
in spite of cold and darkness, were constantly 
away for hours together searching for seals 
or bears, and who rarely returned empty- 
handed. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the white men owed their lives to the 
‘skill and ardour of Hans and Joe as hunters, 
for without their help they would inevitably 
have perished of starvation. 

In this way was the winter of 1872 passed, 
during which time they were being drifted 
rapidly to the southward. But as summer 
approached a new danger threatened them. 
The increasing warmth of the air and water, 
and the motion of the latter as they drew 
near the Atlantic, began to have a percep- 
tible influence upon the floe, which worked 
and cracked in a most alarming manner. 
These causes so diminished the floe that on 
the rst of April it was found necessary to 
abandon it and take to the boats, Hans 
‘thus alludes to this event: “ As we advanced 
far south, we had a heavy swell, and, in 2 
pitch-dark night, the foe, our refuge, split in 
two, At length the whole of it was broken 


up all around our snow huts, When we rose and 


in the morning, and I went outside, the sea 
had gone down, and the ice upon which 
stood our house had dwindled down to a 
little round piece, Wonderful! There must 
be an all-merciful Father! At last we made 
up our minds to go in search of land, al- 
though none at all was in sight. We started 
m the boat, which was heavily laden. For 
some days we pushed on pretty well. When 
the seas came rolling they looked as if 
they were going to swallow us up, for 
which reason at intervals we landed on ice- 
flocs.” 

‘At length, after unheard-of sufferings and 
miraculous escapes from death, in more ways 
than one, this forlorn party was rescued, on 
the goth of April, by the English steamer 
Tigress, employed in the sealing trade. They 
had been exposed to the vicissitudes of an 
Arctic winter in its very worst form for a 
period of 197 days, during which time they 
had drifted the almost incredible distance of 
4,500 miles. 

‘Their rescue seems litle less than a 
miracle 1 

On the rath of May the Zigress landed the 
poor wanderers at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
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whence they were conveyed to Washington 
in the U.S. steamer Frofic. 

Here Hans for the first time became ac- 
quainted with the realities of civilised life ; 
his surprise at everything he saw is easier 
imagined than described, He says — 
ee vad ats first time we saw horses 

for draught—~a very strange thing indeed 
tome and my wife and children, though we 
had heard talk about it.” 

On their arrival at Washington 


mm they were 


all examined regarding the death of Captain 
Hall. 


“When we had come ashore the officer* 
next in command to the chief of America, 
questioned me. ‘From what sort of disease 
did Allt die?’ I answered, ‘I did not know 
his sickness quite, Lut it was similar to stitch; 
first he improved for a while, but then he 
had a relapse and suddenly died. When I 
went to look gt him, he tried to grasp his 
left side. This is all I have to say.’ He 
also asked me, ‘What dost thou prefer: to 
settle down here, or to retum home?’ J 
answered, ‘I wish to return to Upemivik 
when I can get an opportunity.’ He replied, 
‘Thou wilt soon return;’ and he added, 
‘Come to my house all of baad to-night, 
Then, again, we went down a broad staircase 
below the surface of the earth, where we 
entered a large room, Here he led us, 
treated us very politely. He o eave 
us some images,t his own portrait, and that 
of the chief.” 

‘The description of his first journey by rail 
is thus related :— . 

“Then our train arrived, and we took 
seats in it, When we bad started and 
looked at the ground, it appeared like a 
river, making us dizzy, and the trembling of 
the cartiage might give you headache, In 
this way we proceeded, and whenever we 
approached houses they gave warning by 
making big whistle sound, and on arriving at 
the houses they rung a bell and we stopped 
for a little while, Hy the way we entered @ 
long cave through the earth, used as a road, 
and soon after we emerged from it again. 
At length we reached our goal, and entered 
a large mansion, in which numbers of people 
crowded together.” He likens the people 
going out of the railway-station to “a crowd 
of , on account of their number,” 

‘Hans’s stay in America, which lasted some 
eight or nine weeks, was one continual 
round of astonishment and pleasure ; all with 
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whom he came into contict cid ther utmost 
to point ont and explain the wonders of cm- 
lusation to him, and he was kindly and hos 
pitably entertained wherever he went, At 
Tength he, with Ins wife and family, em- 
barked on board a ship in which they were 
safely canied to Greenland, when Hans again 
settled down to his ordinary qmet hfe at 
Upernmk. 

‘What wondious tiles he must have had 
to narrate to an adminng and astonished, but 
almost incredulous, Lshimo audience. Not 
of his har-breth escapes in the far north, 
‘or his mraculous dift on an ice floe—these 
would be thought every day occuences by 
his heuers, and would scary Le listened 
to with interest—but of the wonderful large 
houses n which the white men duclt, ther 
enormous citves, the 1 nhvays sunning through 
the bowels of the carth, and, above all, the 
horses, cous, and shcep, with other strange 
animals that he had seen, the stones of these 
marvellous things would indeed eactte ther 
wonder and test their credulity. 

Hans was not allowed to 1emain long un 
disturbed, for less than two years after his 
return to Upermivik, the English Arctic ca- 
pedition, unde: Sur Gcoige Naves, anived at 
that port on its way northwards, and Hans 
readily comphed with the wish of Sir George 
that he should accompiny the expedition. As 
an Lskimo, named Eieddy bad ahcady been 
entered on board the 4/7/, Hany was shipped 
as one of the ciew of the Drserery On 
this occasion he was unuccompanted by his 
wift and family , his parting with them 1s thus 
touchingly expressed — 

“But as I was now gomg to depart, I pitied 
my wife and my Little children, who were 50 
attached to me, especially my only son, who 
would not case ciying, as he preferred me 
1o his mother. Thereupon 1 Icft Kangersu- 
atsiak, making my fourth visit to the north 
with the Tuluks + When we put to sea, and 
T looked at the people on shote through the 
spy-glass, I discovered my little daughter, 
Sophia Ehvabeth, lying prostrate on the top 
of a big stone and staring at us, Itwas a sad 
sight, which made me shed teats from pity. 
But 1 felt consoled by thinking that if no 
mischief should happen me or her, we should 
mect agam. I also got sight of my wife 
standing amongst the crowd and 
after us I said to myself, with a sigh, ‘May 
T return to them in good health1’” 

‘The progress of the ships through Smith 
Sound until their winter quarters were reached 
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1s so well known, and has already been de- 
scnbed sn Goop Worps, that 1t 18 unneces- 
sary here to revert to at. 

‘The winter quarters of the Dascovery were 
situated a few mules farther nosth than the 
position in which the Fodarzs had passed her 
fust winter, 

‘Whilst the officers and ship's company of 
the Discovery were busily engaged in the 
multfanous duties connected with the pre+ 
parations for an Arctic winter, our hero was 
scourmg the adjacent hills for mush oven, 
hares, and other game, and with such good 
and successful results as to be able to furntsh 
hus shipmates with severil fiesh meat meals 
during the long winter that cnsued. 

In the spring and summer of 1876 Hans 
dhd good sledging work, bemg employed on 
several yourncys with the dogs. During one 
of these tnps he visited the 4/74, and thus 
Ind an opportunity of renewing his acquaint- 
ance with the other Eskimo, Freddy, who, 
he says, “appeared to him hhe a brother." 
He was afterwaids employed on the opposite 
coast of Greenland, where his skill and 
energy as 2 hunter tended very matenally to 
aestore the health of Lieutenant Beaumont’s 
seuisy stricken party. lis conduct on this 
oceation deserves the highest praise. 

‘On thereturn of the expedition to the south- 
ward, Hans was landed at Disco, as was also 
‘ins companion Freddy. Here he was allowed 
to reside, and was very kindly treated by the 
Inspector, at whose instigation he was in- 
duced to write the interesting memoir, a 
brief résumé of winch we hive here attempted 
to sketch, This 15 alluded to by Hans, 
for, m concluding his little book, he says, 
refernng to the Inspector, “He desired me 
to write what I had seen, and though un- 
skilled mm composition, I have trad to give 
this account of my voyages while engaged 
thnee with the Amencans and once with the 
Tuluks.* Fou tunes in all I travelled to 
the north And now I bid farewcll to all 
who have read my hittle tale. I mmded my 
business, sometimes unde: hardships, some- 
umes happy May all who read tlus hve 
happily in the name of the Lord! Whitten 
am the year 2877" 

Hans Hendnk 1s now employed as boat- 
swain and labourer at one of the Grecnland 
settlements, his principal dutis bemg the 
conveyance of oil and skins from various 
parts of the coast to one o1 othcr of the 
storehouses established at each of the settle- 
ments. The accumulation of the pay that 
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he received whilst m the service of the 
Americans and English amounted to a con- 
siderable sum, which, bemg put out at inte 
rest, gives our hero a very comfortable com- 
petence, deed, Hans may be regarded as 
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@ very wealthy Greenlander Let us hope 
he will long live to enyoy the httle fortune 
which he so nchly deserves, and which he 
acquired at so much self sacrifice, and at the 
nik of great dangers, 

ALBER1 HASTINGS MARKHAM. 
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I,—THE OSSIANIC POLTRY, 


JT » strange to thonke how long, and up 
to how Inte a dite, the world of the 
Seottish Gil lay outside of the political and 
the intellectul hfe not only of Englind, but 
even of thar neighbours, the Scottish Low 
Janders, Fiom the time ap 1417, when on 
the field of Hulaw it was finally decided 
whether Celt or Savon should rufe in Scot 
lind, down to the time of Montrose and 
Claverhouse, that 15 for two centurics and a 
half, the Ihghlandery lny almost unheeded 
withm their own mountuns, earcept when by 
some mar wding or avenzing rad they mide 
then existence for a moment felt beyond them 
he first appewance of the clins m modern 
Iistory tooh plice when they rose in defence 
of the dethroned Stuats, and enabled Mon- 
trose to triumph at Inverlochy, Viscount 
Dundee at Rillecrinkre When they rose 
again in the same caus« in the I pfteen and the 
Toity five, especially in the latter, they so 
alarmed the inmds of Loglish pobticians, 
that 1m the rebound after the victory of 
Culloden these exacted from the helpless 
Gael a bloody vengeance, which 1s one of 
the darkest pages in England’s history. 
During the century when the Gael were 
thiowing themselves with all thew nvtive 
ardour into the political struggle, they were 
making no impression on Cngland’s hte 
ture Tins was first done nearly twenty 
yeus after the Forty five, when James 
‘MacPherson published his translation of the 
80 called “Epics of Ossian.” Of the great 
storm of controversy which MacPherson’s 
Ossian awakened, I shall say nothing at 
present. But whethe: we regard the Ossianic 
Poems as genuine productions of the ancient 
Gael, or fabiicatons of MacPherson, there 
cannot be a doubt that im that publication 
the Gael for the first time came fornmd, and 
were recogmsed on the field not only of 
Anngland’s but of Europe's Iiterature. Hence- 
forth Highland scenery and Celtic feeling 
entered a8 a conscious element into the 


poetiy of Fngland and of other nations, and 
touched them with somethmg of its peculiar 
sentiment. How real and penetrating this 
influence was let the eloquent words of Mr, 
Amold sn his delighttul lectures on Celuc 
Latcrature declare, “ The Celts are the prime 
authors of this vem of piercing regiet and 
passion, of this Tutanism m poetry. A famous 
book, MacPhersons Ossian, carned in the 
last century this vun hhe a flood of lava 
through Lurope 1 am not going to cuticize 
MacPherson’s Ossian here Make the part 
of what 1s forged, modern, tawdry, spunious, 
m the book, as large as you please, otnp 
Scotland, if you like, of every feather of bor- 
rowed plumes winch, on the strength of 
MacPheison’s Ossian, she may have stol.n 
trom that rus a mayor Swtta—Irchand , I 
make no objction “But there will still be 
icft in the book a residue with the very soul 
of the Celtic genus in it, and which has the 
proud distinction of having brought this soul 
of the Celtic genius into contact with the 
natrons of modern Lurope,and cnniched allour 
pottry by it Woody Morven, and echoing 
‘Lora, and Selma with its silent halls! we 
all owe them a debt of grattude, and when 
we are unjust enough to forget it, may the 
Muse forget us' Choose any one of the 
better passages in MacPherson’s Ossian, and 
you can see, cvcn at this time of day, what 
an appuition of newness and of power such 
@ strain must have been m the eightecath 
century” 

In lus work on “The Study of Celtic 
Literature,” from which I have just quoted, 
Mr Amold lays his finger with his peculiar 
power on the Celtic element which exists in 
the Knghsh nature, and shows how 1t 1 the 


“dash of Cate blood in English veins, which, 


has given to it some of is finest, if least 
recognised quality, how the commingling of 
Celt sentiment ead sensibility with Saxon 
steadiness and method bas leavened our 
Literature. I know nothing finer in criticism 
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than the subtle and admnrable tact with 
which he traces the way im which the pre- 
sence of Celtic sentiment has heightened 
and epintualised the genus of our best poets, 
has added to the umagmation of Shakespeare 
@ magic charm which 1s not found even m 
the fest words of Goethe. This Ime of 
thought, true and interesting as it 1s, has 
reference to the unconscious influence of the 
Celuc spint on Englishmen, who never once, 
perhaps, thought or cared for anything Celtic 
It would be 2 humbler and more obvious 
task to trace how the direct and conscious 
infiltranon of the Celtic gens from the time 
of MacPherson’s Ossian has told on our 
modern poets. But from this 1 must refrain 
to-day, and in what remains confine myself 
stnetly to the Gael of the Scottish High- 
lands and ther poetry. 1 shall not venture 
to speak of the Celts in general, much less 
of that very abstract thing called  Celsm ” 
For Celt 15 a very wide word, covers several 
v distnect peoples with very marked 
differences, 

‘What 1s true of the poetry of Wales is not 
true of the poet of Ireland What 1s true 
of the poetry of Ireland cannot be said of 
the poetry of the Scottish Gael In all our 
talk about Celts, let us never fo1 that 
there ate two main divisions of © great 
Celtic race—the Cymn and the Gael. 
of the sul reat branches had its oma dis 
tinct cyt legends—or myths, 
choose—on which were founds ther enthcst 
heroic songs or ballads, The story of Arthu: 
and his knights sprang from the Cymni, and 
had its root probably in some vicissitudes 
of thei early history, when the Saxons in- 
vaded thew country and drove them to the 
western shores of Britain. Latin chroniclers 
and French minstrels took up the history of 
their doings, and handed it on, transformed 
4a character and invested with all the hues 
of medieval chivalry It is, m fact, an old 
Cymric legend, seen by us through the haze 
which centuries of chivainic sentiment havc 
interposed, But, however transfigured, ves 
tiges of the Arthunan story lmger to this 
day im all lands where descendants of the 
Cymn stl dwell—in Bnttany, n Cornwall, in 
Wales, in the old Cymnc kingdom of Strath 
Clyde. Merlin hes buned at Drummelzier 
on Tweed, Guenvre at Mergle, close to the 
foot of the socalled Grampians, Arthur's 
northemmost battle was fought, according to 
Mr Skene, near the foot of Loch Lomond 
But there all traces of Arthur cease , beyond 
the Highland hne he never penetrated. 

That Highland ime, namely, the moun- 
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tain baer whrch stretches from Ben Lomond 
m a northeastern direction to the Cam- 
gorms, and the Deeside Mountains, encloses 
a whole world of legend as native to the 
Gael of Scotland and Jreland as the Arthu- 
nian legend ws to the lands of the Cymn 
Where Arthur's story ends, that of Fion and 
his Femne begins | Within that mountam 
bamier, all the Highlands of Perthshire, of 
Invernest-shire, and of Argyll are fragrant 
with memories of an old heroic race, called 
the Feinne, or Fianntanean Not 2 glen, 
hardly 2 mountain, but contains some rock, 
or knoll, or cairn, or cave, named from Fenian 
‘armors, who people those mountains like a 
family of ghosts Lhe language of the native 
Gael abounds with allusions to them, ther 
names are familar im proverbs used at this 


‘Who were these Femnne? To what age did 
they belong? Mr Skene, our highest au- 
thonty on all Celtic subjects, replies that they 
were one of those races which came from 
Lochlan, and preceded the Milesian Scots, 
both in Enn and mn Alban Lochlan 16 the 
ancient name given in Insh annals to that 
part of North Germany which lies between 
the mouths of the Rhmeand the Libe, before 
the name was transferred to Scandinavia. 
‘vom that North German sea board came the 
earhest race that peopled Ireland, snd Alban 
or the Scotsh Highlands Durng ther 
occupation, Ireland and the north of Scot- 
land were regarded as one terntory, and the 
population passed freely from one island to 
the other at a time “ when race, not terntory, 
‘was the great bond of association” Hence 
at came that the deeds and memones of this 
one warnor race belong equally to both 
countnes. Each has its songs about the 
Fenian heroes, each has its local names 
taken from these, its “lenian topography.” 
‘The question, ‘therefore, often agitated, 
whether the Fenian poetry belongs of nght 
to Ireland or to Scotland, is afutile one. It 
belongs equaily to both, for it sprang from 
the domgs and achievements of one watnior 
race, which occupied both lands indifferently. 
T leave Ireland to speak for itself, as it does 
very effectually through the lectures of the 
late Professor O’Curry, and other native 
wnters In the Wester Highlands, I may 
say, in the words of Mr. Skene, “The moun- 
tains, streams, and lakes are everywhere re- 
dolent of names connected with the heroes 
and actions of the Feimne, and show that a 
body of popular legends, whether m poetry 
or prose, artsing out of these, and preserved 
by oral recitation, must have existed in the 
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country where this topography sprang up” 
But whether the events associated with par- 
tucular local names orginally happened m 
Scotland or in Ireland must be left unde 
termined 

That songs about the Femne, which had 
never been committed to writing, had been 
preserved from time out of mind by oral 
recitation among the native Gael, no candid 
man who has exammed the question can 
doubt, Yet the great Dr. Johnson would 
not beleve this on any evidence, But as 
one among innumerable witnesses tells us, 
“Tt was the constant amusement or occupa 
tion of the Highlanders in the winter ume 
to go by turns to each others’ houses in every 
village, eather to recite, or hear recited or 
sung, the poems of Ossian, and other songs 
and poems” Almost all the native Gael 
could recite some parts of these, but there 
were professed Seannachies, or persons of 
unusual power of memory, who could go on 
repeating Fentan poems for two or three 
whole nights contmuously, I myself have 
known wen who have often heard five hun 
dred lines of Lenian poetry recited on end 
at one time, 

A little after the middle of the last century, 
when James MacPherson began his wander 
ings in seaich of such songs, the Highlands 
were full of such Ossianic poetry, and of men 
who could iecite it. I am not fore to 
retail the oft told history of MacPherson s 
marvellous proceedings, much less to plunge 
into the mterminable jungle of the Ossianic 
controversy. Those who may desire to see 
the facts clearly stated will find this done m 
‘Mr, Shene’s Intioduction to the book of 
the “Dean of Lismore,” pubbshed in 1862, 
and im the very clear and candid Dissertaton 
prefiacd by Dr Clark to his new and hiteral 
transliion of the Gaehc Ossian, published 
in 1870 I endeavoured myself to give a 
condensed view of the present state of the 
question in a paper published in AMacmillan’s 
Magazine, 1a June, 1871. Since this last 
date new contnbutions have been made to 
the subject, especially by the publication of 
Mr. J. F Campbeti’s “ Book of the Femne,” 
an which he advocates a view entirely opposed 
to that taken in the three publications 
already named. Whthout at all entering 
ito the controversy I shall just note the 
crucial pornt round which the whole question 
tums. MacPherson thabed. m 1762 an 
English translation of Fingal, an epic which 
he attributed to Ossian. The neat year, 1763, 
he published Temora, another Osstanic epic, 
On the appearance of these two epics the 
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controversy broke out. MacPherson never 
published the Gaelic originals while he hved, 
‘but he left them m MS., and after many 
veassitudes they were pubhshed by the 
Highland Society in 1807. There these two 
now he side by side, the Enghsh and the 
Gaelic Ossian, and the question is which of 
the two is the ongmal, which the transla- 
tion, Mr Skene and Dr Clerk strongly 
maintain that the Gaehe shows undoubted 
signs of being the ongmal, and the Lnghsh 
of being a translation. These two are ainong 
the most eminent Gaelic scholars now alive. 
On the other hand Mr. J. F, Campbell, an 
ardent collector of Gaehe tales and antique 
tinags, of not so accurate a Gaelic scholar as 
the former two, contends as strongly for the 
Knglish being’ the onginal, from which he 
says the Gaelic has evidently been translated. 
Agam, supposing, with Mr Skene and Dr. 
Clerk, that the Gaelic 15 the onginal, who 
composed the Gaelic? Among those who 
agree in holaing the Gaclic to be the onginal, 
there are two divergentopmions. Some hold 
that the Gaelic was mainly the composition of 
MacPherson, who incorporated into it here 
and there certain ancient fragments, but 
composed the larger portion of it himself. 
Lhey further believed that when he had thus 
composed the Gaelic, he rendered 1t into the 
stately, 1f sometimes tawdry, English, which 
we know as Ossian Others maintain that 
by far the larger portion of the Gaelic 1s 
ancient, and that MacPherson supplied only 
a few passages here and there to link together 
hus ancient ongmals. Hardly any one, how- 
ever, 1s prepated to argue that the long 
epics of Fingal and Yemora came down 
from a remote antiquity in the exact form in 
which MrcPherson published them, Lhe 
piecing togethcr of fragments, often ilad 
jJusted and mconginous, 1s too transparent to 
allow of this. 

The English and the Gaelic Ossian, as I 
said, he before us Is it too much to hope 
that enticism may yet decide the question? 
that some Gaelic Porson or Bentley may yet 
anse, Who shall apply to the documents the 
Dest cnneal acumen, and pronounce a verdict 
wluch shall be final, as to which of the tno 
is the ongmal, which the translahon If 
some one were to assert that he had dis- 
covered a lost book of Homer, and were to 
publish it with an Lughsh translation, the 
resources of Greek scholarship are quite com- 
petent to settle whether the Gieek were 
authentic or a forgery. Why should not 
Gaelic scholarship achieve as much? But 
even sf we were to cancel all that has 
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passed through MacPherson’s hands, whether 
Gaehe or Enghsh, enough still is left of 
Ossianic poetry, both in the Dean of Lis 
more’s book, that dates from ealy m the 
sixteenth century, and also in the gleanings 
of other collectors, whose honesty has never 
‘been questioned, to prove that the whole 
Highlands were formerly satuated with hence 
sonzs about the Femne, and to enible us to 
know what were the charactenstics of this 
Feman poetry. I beheve that the list 
ieciters of such poetry have scarcely yet dred 
outin the remotur Hebridcs. 

‘Who was this Ossian, and when did he hse ? 
‘His exact date or cven century we cannot 
ame, but the undoubtedly genume frag- 
ments refer to a very dim foretime, even 
to the centuries when Chnstunity was yet 
young, and was struggling for emstence 
agamst old Paganism in inn and in Alba 

The concepuon of Ossian, not only in 
MacPherson, but in the oldest fragments and 
in universal Highland tradition, 1s one and 
uniform, He 1s the proto-bani, the first and 
geatest of all the bards Himself the son 
of the grcat Feman hing Fion, or Imn, and 
a wamor in his youth, he survised all his 
Andied, and was left alone, bimd and foitoin, 
with nothing but the memoncs of the men 
he loved to cheer bim ‘There he sits in his 
empty bl], with the dusky wildemess around 
him, hstemmg to the winds that stzh through 
the grey canns, and to the streams that roar 
down from the mountams No longer can 
he see the morning spread upon the hill 
tops, nor the mists as they come down upon 
their flanks Dut in these mists he believes 
that the spuits of his fathe1s and his lost com 
rades dwcil, and often they revisit him waking 
or in dreams. One only comfort 1s left hm, 
Malyina, the betrothed of his hero son, 
Oscar, who had early fallen in battle, and 
‘the best consolation she can mmister 1s to 
raise her vorce in the joy of song As the 
sightless old man sat in the last warmth of 
the setting sun, the days of other years would 
come back to him, and he would sing a tale 
of the times of old, And his song was of 
hus father Fion, the king of the Femans, and 
of his deeds of prowess when he led on his 
peers to battle against the invading hosts of 
Lochlan, These peers were the “great 
Cuchulln with his wir chanot, the brown 
haired and beautdul Diatmd, slayer of the 
boar by which Inmself was slam, the strong 
and vahant Gaul, son of Movmi, the rash 
Conan—a Celuc Thersites—the hardy Ryno, 
the swift and gallant Calm” These all 
stand out before the imagination of the Gael 
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as individual m them deeds and their chaiac- 
tets, a8 did the Homenc heroes before the 
minds of the Greeks All of them died 
before Ossian, and, most pathetic of all, Oscar, 
ius own son, the pride and hope of the 
Fennne, died, treacherously slun in the first 
bloom of his youth and valour 

‘As a sample of the average Ossiame style, 
let me give a few lines of one of those fing 
ments which MacPherson published in 1760 
‘These he trinslated before he knew they 
would have any Itcraty value, and before he 
brought out his epics, so that, as Mr Skene 
stys, there 1s ittle reason to doubt that they 
are genuine ancient fiagments The one 1 
am about to give he afterwards mcorpotated 
as an episode im the first book of “Fimgal,” 
but this version 1s the htcral unadorned ren- 
deung of Dr. Clerk 

‘A wamor, called Duchomar, meets a 
mardca, called Morm, alone on the hill, and 
thus addresses her— 


“<Mor, most lovely unong women, 
Grief dwahter of Come, 
‘Why by thyself m the encle of stones, 
In hollow of the rock, on the lull alone ? 
‘Streums «ue sounding wound thee , 
Lie aged tree 3s motning im the wind , 
Trouble 1 on yonder loch , 

Is duken round tht mountun tops , 

‘Thysuf wt like snow on the hill— 
‘Thy wavin,: bau like mnt of Cromls, 
Curling upwards on the Ben, 
‘Neath j.}c uamng of the sun tiom the west , 
‘hy soft bosom like the while rock. 
On bank of Brano of foxunmng sirewms.’ 


“Then sud the mud of Joveliott lochs, 
“Whence ait thou guomest among men ? 
Gloomy always wes thy biow 5 
‘Red ws now thie eye, and boding all 
‘Stwost thou Sw 1m on the ocern? 
‘What hast thou heard about the foe?" 


He rephes that he has secn or heard nothing 
and then goes on— 


«¢Cormac’s daughter of forrest mica, 
As my soul w my love to the: ? 
* ° . 


«Du-chomar,’ snd the gentle muden, 
«No spark of love have I for thee , 
‘Duk 18 thy brow, daker thy spurts 
Put unto thee, son of Armm, my love, 
BB ave Cibad, Mora clewes to thee 
‘Like gleamung of the sun are thy Jock , 
Mle mes the mat of the moon, 
Has 1. prince, bec seen by thee, 
‘Young gallant, trwelling the lull ? 
‘The daughter of Cormac, O hero brave, 
‘Wants the return of her love from the chase” 


Long shalt thou wat, O BMlorna,? 
"Du-chomar, dark and slern— 
*Tong shalt thou wait, O Morna, 
‘For the fiery son of Amn 
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‘Look at this blade of cleanest sweep— 
‘To it? very hult sprang Cabad's blood, 
The stuong hero has fallen by my hand; 
Long shall tho wut, O Marna. 

I will ruse a stone o’er thy beloved. 
Diayhter of Cormu of blue shields, 
Bund on Du-chom w tune eye, 

‘Has bind 1 as thunder of the mountam,” 


«+H the son of Armun fallen mm death 2? 
I xclumed the mauden with vowe of love— 
ifhs he fallen on the monntain bigh, 
The brave one, fazrest of the people ? 
Lender af the strong ones m the chese, 
Loe af clewnng blows to ocean shiengers ? 
Dirk 1s Du-chomar in hrs wrath , 
Bloody to me 1s thy hand, 
‘Mine enemy thou mt, but reach me the sword— 
‘Dear to me us Cabad and his blood.’” 


He gives hea the sword, she plunges tin 
his bieast Jalling, he entreats her to draw 
the sword fiom his wound. As she approaches 
he shys har 

One of the standing arguments used by 
Di. Johnson and others, to prove that 
MacPherson’s Ossian was a shameless im 
posture, wis the generosity, the nobility 
of nature, and the delicacy and refinement 
of sentiment which peivae those 
attributed to Finjal and his comrades, who. 
must have been, if they ved when they weie 
smd to have hyed, ferocious savages. This, 
no doubt, was a natural objection But one 
fact 15 worth a workd of such hypothesis 
Here 1s the description of J inn,as it 15 found 
in one of the fragments of Ossimic song, 
about which no doubt cin be rused, for it 
has becn preserved in the book of the Dew 
of Lismore, and that was wntten about 1520 
‘The fragment when thus written down by the 
Dean was attnbutcd to Ossian, who then nas 
reckoned  poct of unknown antiquity, ‘Ihe 
following 1s the bare hteral translation of it — 


“Both poet and chief, 
Buvver than hings, 
Lirm cluef of the Leinae, 
ord of all Iinds, 
Loremost always, 
Generous, just, 
Despred a he 
Ofvigorous decds, 
Tustin song, 
A.urghteous jude, 

shud hus mcn, 
‘Who knew bat sicicy. 
All meu’s trust, 
Otnoble mund, 
Ofready deeds, 
Zo worn mild, 
Three hundied battles 
‘He bravely fought, 
‘With muser’s mind 
‘Wuhheld fiom none, 
Anything falsp 
‘Has bps never spake, 
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Ile never gindged, 
No, never Lin. 

She sun nt or saw h ng 
‘Who him caclled 
Good man was Finn, 
Grood min wis be, 

Jo mits eva javen 
‘Like Ins so hice * 


‘This may not be very great poetry, but it 18 
an umage of uoble mimhood. 

I do not know how much requuntance 
even with MrcPhcrson’s Loglish 1 may 
rechon on in my picsent audience If f 
thought that many who hear me had even a 
very moderate acqu untance with it, I should 
shnnk from qnotmg, or cyen alluding to, the 
well known address or hyran to the Sim, as 
bung quite a commonplace with students of 
Ossian But tl e passage 15 so emarkable in 
itsulf, and 1s of such undoubted antiquity, 
having becn recovered from many other 
sources besilcs MacVherson, that I shall 
venture to presume on the ignorance of some 
Piesent, and once morc to quote 1b — 


“0 tho tl treet om bug 
Round as the waniot s hatd full shiel |, 
Wheuce thy brightncss without gloom, 
Ahy ght that as tasting, O sun ¢ 
‘Foou comes fut ttn m thy borat, 
And the stats conc tl therr pith, 

a suonn, ll pul forsale the oy 
Ko bude herscl(m the western wave, 
Thos, m thy jomncy att alone , 
Who will dae triw mb to thee 
The ork fal fr ma the Jotty crag, 
Ahe rock falls an crum hn, ducty , 
‘Lobs ta Lflows the ocean 

Ahe moun 1s lost Uo (in the hewn, 
‘Thou aloue dost rmmph evermore, 
Tn glues of hy bt ail thme own 


When tempest blac ens roun I the world 
In fieree thunde and diev ital hghtminz 
Thon, in thy ba tuts, wilt Jooh faith on the storm, 
1 Am mud the uprotr of the shies, 
Jo me thy ight 1s yun, 
Never more sinild 1 sce thy fave, 
‘Spreading thy w wang golden-yellow hawt 
In the cust om the ft of the clouds, 
Not when thou tramblest m the west, 
‘At thy dusky doors, un the oecan 


“ And perchance (ou ut cven 15 I, 
‘Al sersons strong, at se wons without stien, th, 
‘Our yous, desc. ling fiom the s 
Logether hasting to thew close 
Joy be upon thee then, O sun! 
Since, m2 thy youth, thou mt strong, O chief, ? 


‘This hymn to the Sun mahs the hihest 
reach of the Ostiamic poetry, uf I may ven- 
ture to say so, only a httle below the desersp- 
thon of the Sun im the opemm,, verses of the 
rgth Psalm. 

I wish I could go on to grve more speci- 
mens of this ancient poctry, for there are 


many more to give. This only I will now 
say, that the people who m 2 rude age could 


create poetry like that, and could so love it dency. 


‘as to preserve xt from generation to genera 
tion in their memonies, ment surely some 
better fate than the contempt and ill-treat- 
ment they have too often recetved from ther 
prosaic Saxon neighbours. 

Thave throughout indicated that I regard 
the body of Ossiamic poetry, which belongs 
partly to the Scottish Highlands, partly to 
Treland, as a genume ancient growth ven 
were we to set down all that MacPherson 
pubbshed as fabricated by himself, we should 
shill have in the fragwents preserved m the 
Dean of Lismores book, in those collected 
by the Highland Society, and m_ pieces 
gathered by other collectors of undoubted 
‘veracity, enough to prove that it belonged to 
aremote antiquty How remote I do not 
venture to say, only Iam inchned to believe 
that it belonged to a time far back beyond 
the medieval age, Neither have I said a 
word as to the existence of one Ossian. Mr. 
Skene has distmgushed three and 
successive stages in the creation of this 

joetry. At each stage it assumed a different 
form 

Tn its oldest form there are pure poems of 
@ heroic character, cach poem complete in 
itself, and formed on a metncal system of 
alhteration and of rhyme, or corr ce 
of vowels For the other two forms I must 
refer to Mr, Skenc’s Introduction, The 
poems of the oldest form are attuibuted to one 
mythic poet, but whether one or many, I 
should suppose that there must orginally 
have been one master spit who struck the 
hey note of a poetry containing so much that 
was orginal, exited, and umque 

It rematns now only to notice its chef 
characteristics. 

The exquisite, penetrating sensibility which 
has been so often noted as the basis of 
Celtic character, w fully reflected in these 
Ossianic poems. That quickness to see, 
quickness to feel, hvely perceptions, deep, 
overpowenng, all absorbmg emotions, this 
which 1s the exact opposite of the tough, 
heavy, phlegmatic Siaon temperament. 1s 
found nowhere more powerfully than m the 
Scottish Gael, and in that early poetry which 
rose out of them deepest nature, and has 
since greatly reacted on it. ‘Lhis hveliness 
of eye and sensitivcness of heart have been 
noted as main elements of genius, and no 
doubt they are. 

One side of this sensibilty is great open- 
ness to joy—a sprightly, vivacious nature, 
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loving dance and song, the other side 1s 
equal openness to melancholy, to despon- 
, Gleams intensely bright, glooms m- 
tensely dark—exaltations, agonies—these are 
the staple of the Gael’s eustence, and of his 


Poetry 

‘Turned on human hfe, tis high toned 
sensibihty makes the Gael, in poetry 28 well 
as im practice, venerate heroes, cling to the 
heroic through all vicissitudes, never mmd 
though the heroes fall, die, and disappear, 
stil he remains faithful to the memorics, 
loves these, and only these ‘This fervd 
devotion to the memory of all the Fenn 
warnors whom he had known, us a charactei- 
istic note in Ossian, but it becomes a quite 
passionate tendeiness towards “the house- 
hold hearts that were his own,” towards his 
father Fion, his brother Filan, his son 
Oscar. The laments he pours over this 
latter exceed in ther piercing tenderness 
anything mn Greek ot Roman poetry, and 
recall some Hebrew strams. 

‘These feclings of devotion to their chiefs, 


and tenacity of affection to ther kindred, 
which we find in their most ancient Th, 
reappear in the Gacl throughout ther 


history, down to the present hour. 

Again, this same sensibility made a lofty 
ideal of life quite natural to the Gael, even 
before Chustiamity had reached lum, made 
hus heart open to the admuration of the 
generous and the noble, and imparicd a 
quite pecuhar delicacy of senument and 
comtcsy of manner—quahtics which, even 
after all he has undergone, have not yet for 
saken him. These qualities enter largely 
into the Ossiamc ideal It 1» wonderful how 
fiec from all grossness these poems are, how 
great punty pervades them There 1s, of 
couse, the dark side to thts picture ferocity 
of vengeance when enraged, recklessness of 
human life As the counterpart of this devo 
tion to the high and the heroic, 1s the Gael’s 
aversion to the commonplace routine of hie, 
hus contempt for the mechanical trades and 
arts, To this day the natne Gael in his 
own glens thinks all occupations but that of 
the soldier, the hunter, and, perhaps, the 
shepherd, unworthy of him. He carries down 
to the present hour something of the Ossianic 
conception which recognises only the warnor 
and the hunter. 

‘Turned upon nature, this penetrating senst~ 
biltty as quick to seize the outward aspect of 
things, but does not rest there, cannot be 
saushed with a mere homely realism, 1s not 
even content with the picturesque attitude of 


thmgs, but penetrates casily, rapidly to the 
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secret of the obyect, finds its affimty to the 
soul, in fact, spiritualises 1t, This us that 
power of “natural magic" which Mr. Amold 
makes so much of im his book on Celtic 
Iiterature The impressionable Gael weie 
from the earhest time greatly under the 
power of the ever changing aspects of eaith 
and shy, The bnght side is m his poetry 

the sunnse on the mountains, the sunset on 
the ocean, the softness of moonlight, all 
are there touched with exceeding delicacy. 
But more frequently stil m Ossian, as be- 
fitted hus country and his circumstances, the 
melancholy side of nature predommates. His 
poetry is full of natural images taken straight 
from the wilderness, the brown heath, the 
thistle down on the autumn air, the dak 
mountain caums, the sighing winds, the move- 
ments of mist and clouds—these are for ever 
recurring in impressive monotony. Even to 
this day, when one 18 alone in the loneliest 
places of the Highlands, in the wilderness 
where no man 1s, on the desolate moor of 
Raunoch, or among the grey boulders of 
Badenoch, when 


“the Jonehness 
Londeth the hemt, the desert tires the eye,” 


‘at such a time, if one wished a language to 


a8r 


nothing else, would convince me that the 
Posty which does £0 1s no modern fabnca- 
tion, 1s native to the hills, connatural, I 
had almost said, with the granite mountains 
among which it 1s found. 

Lastly, this sadness of tone in describing 
nature 1s still more deeply apparent when 
the Gaelic poet touches on the destiny ot his 
race, That race, Ingh spirited, impetuous, 
war-loving, proud, once covered a great por- 
tion of kurope. It has been for ages pushed 
westward before a younger advancing race, till 
now and for centuries they have retained only 
the westeinmost promontones and islands, 
To these they still cling, as Impets to thew 
rocks, and feel, as they gaze wistfully on the 
Atlantic ocean, that beyond it the mayonty 
of theu race has already gone, and that they, 
the remnant, aic doomed soon to follow or 
to disappear, 

“Cha nll, cha til, cha toll mr tulle ” 
«*] return, I return, I return no more "? 


This 1 the deepest feeling in the heart of 
the modern Gael ; this 1s the mournful, ever- 
recurimng undertone of the Osstamic poetry. 
It as the sentiment of a despainng and a 
disappeanng race, a sentiment of deeper 
sadness than any the prosperous Saxon can 


express the feeling that weighs upon the heart, know. 


whee would one tum to find it? Not to 
Scott, not to Wordsworth, though the power 
of hills was with him, if with any modein 
Not n these, but in the voice of Cona alone 
would the heart find a language that would 
relieve it It 1s this fact, that there 1s some- 
thing which 25 of the very essence of the 
Highland glens and mountains, something 
unattaned by any modern poet, which the 
old Ossianic poetry alone expresses—thns, 1f 


These two facts are enough The truth- 
fulness with which this old poetry reflects the 
melancholy aspects of Highland scenery, the 
equal truthfulness with which st expresses 
the prevailing sentiment of the Gael and his 
sad sense of his people’s destiny, these two 
internal witnesses are enough. I need no 
other proofs that the Ossiame poctry is a 
primitive formation, and comes from the 
ancient heart of the Gaelic race. 
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I 


WILL go tto dark Gethsemane, 
In the night when none crn see, 


I will kneel by the side of Chnst ny Lord, 
And He will kneel down with me 


I will bow my head, for I may not look 
On that brow with its bloody dew, 
Nor into those eyes of awfut pain, 
‘With the dread cioss shining through, 


‘Then my soul rose up, as 2 man wil 118e 
‘Who hath high, stern words to speah, 

And sud, “ Now what wilt thou do by Hum 
‘With that sweat en brow and cheek ? 
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“ Canst thou drink from the cup He proffers thee? 
Canst thou quaff it at a bieath? 

For the dregs aie soirow and scorn and shame, 
‘The crown of thorns and death 


“Stand thou from afar, for thou canst not know 
‘That hour in Gethsemane 

‘Thou canst only know, 1n thine own dim way, 
‘That He strove that night for thee.” 


So I stand afar, and I bow my head; 
But I dase not look into those eyes, 

‘Whose depths have the depths of the mght around, 
‘With the stailght m the shies 


And my soul, as a fnend will tuk to a inend, 


Sull whispers and 


unto me, 


“Thou canst only know in thine own dim way 
. 


‘That hour in 
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HEALTH AT HOME. 
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v. 


From the floors of the bedroom, which 
were considered in my last paper, ne 
may ie to the walls and ceiling. These 
should be covered in ¢very case in such a 
manner that they may be at any time cffcc~ 
tely cleaned at as httle possible expense 
and trouble as 1s possible We hate been 
accustomed for e long series of years past to 
use papeis for the covermg of bedioom walls, 
and in the shops for the sale of wall papets it 
1s the usual thing for the salesman to offer 
for mspection a distinct series of bedroom 
papers, the patterns of the paper and the 
qualily of the papers being specially display ed 
1 order to mect the tastes of the purchasers. 
There 18 no doubt that cxtremely beautsful 
and artistic papers are to be bought, but for 
my pait I object to paper altogcthcr in the 
hedioom Paper has one recommendation, 
that of prcsentng for selection a vanety, and 
at may be a bewuty of pattern, and at frst 
this 15 an enticing suggestion After a short 
fume, however, the most beautiful pattern 
causes weariness The sight every mght and 
mornmg of yust the same lines and setics of 
he so many groups, so many figures, 30 
many flowers, so many singular or magmary 
designs, becomes mma short time a weatisome 


process, and in the bedroom ts often mto!- long 


crable Thu sameness, which becomes an 
objection even to a handsome paper, 1s a 
minor objection when it 18 compared with 


others which have to be mentioned In some 
instances the paper itself 1s unwholesome 
owing to the surfice of it contaming alsenic, 
which, having been used for coloumg pur- 
poses, 1s given off in fine dust, 1s disscmmated 
through the air, and 15 breathed by the occu- 
punt of the room to his decided injury. The 
common view hekt on this subject u that the 
papers called flock papers, ind papcrs of 
green colour, are those only which give off 
arsenical dust, but this 18 not strictly true, 
for Di Leonard Sedgwick found that 2 blue 
Paper gave off arscmical dust into a bedroom, 
and that for a long time the sleepers im the 
room were suffering from the untation caused 
by arsenic without discurning the true cause 
‘They suficred from uutation of the throat, 
from dyspepsia, and from conside1able malaise 
until the cause was discovered and removed. 

Of course it would not be dithcult to select 
mm every case a paper for the walls of the 
bedroom which 15 quite free of arsemc, and 
as the trouble and expense of such poof 15 
compaiatively shght, 1 do not dwell on this 
objection with any pertmacity, I nme it 
meiely as an objection of an ancidental kind 
which cannot fauly be omitted 

“Lhe argument usually offered for the adop- 
tion of paper as a wall covering 1s the ¢co- 
nomical argument that the paper lasts 50 
Once put up 1 % not necessary to 
touch the wall again with a new covering for 
five or even seven yes. In some leases and 
agreements there 1s 4 clause’ directing that 
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the walls shall be papered every five or seven 
yenrs, and the tenant makes it 2 point never 
to do moe at any rate than just carry out the 
said agicement The paper being once up 
on the walls looks clean and mee. “It will 
last another year very well.” It is gettmg 
dingy certamly, but then it 1s such a nuisance 
to have in the paper-hanger, and go though 
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systematic cleansing by means of soap and 
water or by dry scrubbing, then L should not 
have a woud to say agamst it, and such an 
invention will, I should hope, one day be 
‘brought mto common use. 

‘Lhe nearest approach I have ever sten to 
perfect success in the direction named was in 
a room im the house of my good fnend Dr. 


the worry of emptying the room for him. So Thusfeld, of Leammgton. Dr, Thursfeld 
month after month the lnng doomed papei 1s had a room very carefully papered with a 
allowed to hang until from actual necessity t good fine paper of oak pattern, Thos paper 
1s removed and replaced, or re-covered with | he coated with coachmakers’ vamish unt) 
@ new paper. the complete surface was mn truth as hard as 
Imperceptibly, but surcly, 2 room, the the panel of acarnage itself. This wall could 
walls of which are covered from year to be washed with the greatest ease, and was as 
year with the same paper, 1s a room the perfect as need be, Sometimes m the halls 
ar of which is duty, so that the very temp- and on the staircases of houses we see oak 
tations to delay renewal, and the very aigu- and mable papers which are varnished, and 
ments of economy, become the strongest of which bear to be washed very well, but I 
objections to papers altogether. When the have never seen those walls so perfect as the 
aur of the room 1s damp the paper getsdamp. | walls of the room I specially name, and cer- 
In the damp state st absorbs scadily the dust | tainly T have seen no approach to anything 
that 1 in the air, When the weather gets of the kind within a room. 
dry and warm, or when the room is warmed = Presuming that paper is used for the 
by a fire, the dust becomes dry on the walls of a bedroom, there are certan rules 
and 1s then easily wafted and distributed which ought to be followed in respect to 
through the air of the 100m, while if the puper | the process, The fust of these 1s that the 


De at all rough or raised the small irregula 
spaces ate at all times 1cceptacles for dust. 
‘This 15 0 stone objection to the paper covers 
ing for the wall. 

A final objection to the paper covering 15 
the mode zn which rt 15 put on the walls As 
a common practice layer 1s laid on layer until 
SIX or seven or more lnycrs aie sometimes 
put one over the othe:. And I have recently 
seen aroom stripped of no fewc than ten 
layers of paper before the wall was 1eicbed. 
By this plan the room becomes lined with 
coating after coating of paste, which im 
course of time is decomposed, 1s turned into 
fine orgamic dust, and 1 itself, whenever the 
paper 1s torn away so as to allow of an 
of dust, 2 deaded source of danger to health. 
Let sickness take place ma 100m the walls 
of which are treated in the manne: row de- 
scnbed , let the paiticles of the poison of a 
contagious disease disseminate mn such 2100m, 
and almost of a certainty some minute pertion 
of the particular powon will be cased up be- 
hund the new paper that 1s laid on, to 1cmain 
a source of danger for after occupants of the 
room fo. years and years to come. 

Fo these reasons, and I think they are 
sound and good, I think the common system of 
paper tor the walls of the bedroom 1s not the 
‘best If a paper could be invented which, 
once laid on, would present a permanent 
surface, and a surface that would admit of 


paper selected should not be # flock paper; 
next, it ought not to have a raised or rough 
surface, thirdly, the pattern should be of 
the plamest posmble kind, and, 1f I may so 
eapicss it, patternless , the colour should be 
grey or a sea-,reen; and lastly, the paper 
should be irequcntly renewed —it should 
be changed every three years at least. Mote- 
over, im changwng the paper there should 
be no shpshod method of puttmg on a new 
paper before the removal of the old The 
old paper should be entucly stupped off, the 
wall should be well cleansed of dry paste, 
and the new paper should be put on with 
paste that is quite fresh and pure. ‘ihe 
intioduction of a httle alum into the paste as 
always good piactice, 

In cases wheie a person has suffered from 
any one of the contagious discases, and has 
occupied a room the walls of which are 
coveted with paper, there should be no hesi- 
tation, when the room 1s reheved of sts occu 
pant, in cleaning every particle of paper from 
the wall at once, also making the clearance 
as complete as possible I usually ducet, in 
those cases, that the paper, while it 1s still on 
the wall, should be saturated with water that 
3s at boilmg heat, the water being applied 
with a small flannel or woollen mop. In 
this manner two purposes are served the 
heat diswiects, and the paper 1s made to 
peel off mth great readiness and complete. 
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ness When the papei is thusremoved down be, not to make the wall porous, but to keep 
to the solul walls, the walls may be famugated the aur of the room warm and diy 
with sulphurous acid vapour and afterwards In houses that are already built and that 
washed down, sponged, and allowed to diy have simply plaster walls, the plan of covei- 
After such cleansing the new paper may be ing the walls with an impermeable cement 
Ind on, the ceihng having been previously may be too expensive or otherwise undesue 
chanced and coloured able In these mstances we may have 1¢- 
If paper be not used for the covenng of course to paints or to distemper, ordinary old- 
the wall of the bedicom recourse may be had tashroned lead ‘peat for walls, when 1t 1s laid 
to one or other of the following plans ‘on properly and 1s of best quality, 1s always 
In @ newly built house there can be no good Its eapensive at fist, but it 18 very 
better outlay than that which would be de dutable, st admits of ready cleansing, and 
yoted to the plan of making the walls of the when it 15 well varnished the surface of 11 
‘bedioom quite impermeable and smooth, by may be washed many times without muy 
covering them with a firm cement like panan If the paint has been simply flatted at may 
‘The walls ought to be made so readily cleans also be washed very often, provided that 
able that they can at any time be scalded and neither sod nor other alkaline substance be 
washed, just as a picce of crockery can be used with the water. I have, within the last 
scalded and washed The simple plain sur- nine vears, used the new substance called 
face 1s better than the tiled surface, it 15 silicate pamt with much advantage for the 
more easily cleansed, and it does not weary bedroom wall This pamt gives, I think, a 
bya pattern that is immovable. It has been little more trouble than the ordinary lead 
objccted to this plan that when st 1s ad paints im its application, and many painters 
the wall becomes covered with mowture when are much prejudiced tat One of 
exer the air is charged with monsture, The these who was working for me was, wndecd, 
obyection would be sound if the air mast, by so oj to the use of the sulicate paint 
necessity, be so charged with moisture 2s to that he actually threw up lus tools and went 
produce the effect stated, but, m truth, this away, leaving the men who were working 
ought not tobethecase, Ifthearofaroom under him without a leader Nevertheless 
18 so damp that water will condense on the I let the work go on, and a better result 
walls t does not signify whether those walls could not have been wished for ‘Zhe eatia 
be permeable o: impermeable, for the ar trouble with the silicate paint lies m the fact 
will be damp all the same. The only dif that st does not “coves,” to use the term that 
ference will be in what is seen If the walls 1s employed by the artisan ‘1wo layers of 
be impermeable the condensed wate: will be the ordmary sound lead paint aie, they say, 
visible, and sll ran down the walls, whereby equivalentto four of the silicate ‘The pant 
it will be known as a fact that the aris, or also has to be laid on with more care than. 
has been, loaded with moisture, If the the lead pamtto prevent it fiom showing the 
walls be coated with a permeable substance lines caused by the biush When, however, 
the water, truly, will not be seen, but it will it 1s completely lad on and the 1equsile 
be there all the same, for it will have passed ' number of Jayers are applied so as to cover 
into the permeable covennng of the walls, and | thoroughly, st yields a surface which 18 at 
will remam until at 1s givea up agamn to the once fine, impermeable, and clean, ‘The sur 
aat of the room as a dricr time or season face can be washed with soap and water as 
ainves We may obscrve this fact well illus fiecly as sf it were a surface of cement, and, 
trated from the looking glasses m a damp as far as I can see, so far it wears effictually 
oom, or from the moisture on adamp per- With these advantages the objections of the. 
meable wall The wall may seem as dry as workmen pass away, and they ought to be 
a bone, but the glass may be so covered with farrly considered by the workmen themselves, 
‘mousture that there 18 no 1éfiection at all from secing that in the use of the silicate pamt 
at The wall here ts not less damp than the health 19 not endangered ‘The nsh of 
the glass, but it holds the damp, and 1s, there- being poisoned by the lead which 1s present 
fore, the more dangerous Supposing, then, im the lead pamts, to which from long custom 
that a room with an ympermcable wall shows the workman so ngidly pms his faith, does 
signs of moisture on the wall, the evidence is not exist 
defnite that such a r0om 1s not properly ven- If neither = pape nor paint be used for the 
tilated, or that water vapour has access to it, bedroom wall, there remains the old and 
or that it 1 60 cold that water easily con- simple plan of colounng with distemper, and 
denses upon it, whereupon the effort should really, after all, thts cheap and easy method 
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is asgood asany. Distemper colour 1s whole- 
some as a covering, tt 1s cheap, and it suggests 
more than paper does, a frequent renewal 

Irisworth notmg that in mstances where the 
wall has been covered with paper, and where 
the paper 1s not bioken or torn away at any 
part, and where, for any 1¢180n, it 1s not felt 
to be desirable to remove the pape, one or 
two coats of distemper may be laid’ on the 
paper after a coating of size as a ‘ 
Tf the paper be smooth the pattein of it will 
entrely be covered by the wash , if the paper 
be not smooth—if, I mean, xt has on it a 
raised pattero—the distemper will give an out- 
Ime of the pattern which, though quite dis- 
tinct, 15 not disagieeable to the sight. 

Whatever be the substance used for cover- 
ing the wall, whether lead pamt, silicate 
pamt, or distemper, the colour should, I 
think, be the same as was suggested for 
paper, namely, a hght green, what 1s, I be 
hheve, called a “‘seagreen” colour. This 
colour, taking it all in all, 1s more pleasant to 
the sight, as a colour to be regularly 
at When the eye meets it on awaking it 
offers no resistance or scnse of unpleasant- 
ness, and it bears to be looked at more fie- 
quently than other colours In this respect 
tt resembles the grass of the fields, the ver- 
dure of the forest, and the surface of the sea. 
After the green, grey, or russet red colour is 
mWinle I have advocated tly plain 

ile ave advocated @ perfect 

surface for the walls of the bedroom—that 1s 
to say, an absence from anything like a 
staring permanent pattern—I would earnestly 
encoulage the ornamentation of the walls by 
objects of good art that are easily removed 
and changed. Good pichnes, statuettes, and 
other ornaments ate excellent in the bedroom. 
At the same time it as wise and wholesome 
practice to break the uniformity of decora- 
tion from time to time The health of the 
body 1s very much modified by the tone and 
tum of the mind, and whatever ceates a 
pleasurable diveision of mind, however 
simple tt may be, is wholesome to the body 
not less than to the mind itself, 

‘The ccilng of the bedroom 1s the next 
conmdcration after the walls This should 
de attended to more frequently than 1s custo- 
mary in most households, The ceilmg should 
be coloured regularly once a yeai at least, 
eather with ordinary white or lime wash, with 
distemper, or with zinc white Zine white, 
which bas lately been introduced by Mr 
Gnihths, as a pamt, answers excellently for 
ceilings, it covers well, gives a smooth surface, 
and 18 very little more expensive than com- 
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mon hme wash The colour of the bed-room 
ceihng should not be pure white, st should be 
shghtly toned towards blue or green. 

The bedroom 1s now hghted, ventilated, 
warmed, floored, and carpeted, and its wall, 
ate coloured, and, it my be, decorated. It 1s 
ready to receive its furmture, and to the fur- 
niture we will therefore direct our attention. 
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It may be taken as a general inle thit a bed- 
room should have in it the least posuble 
amount of furntture, and that whatever fur 
miture there is m it should be as free as pos- 
sible of all that can hold dust and fluf, 

I cannot do better than commence what I 
have to say concerning beds and bedding by 
protesting egamst the double bed ‘The 
system of having beds 1n which two persons 
can sleepis always, to some extent, unhealthy 
No two persons are so constituted as to slee] 
naturally under the same weight of bed 
clothes and on the same kind of bed or 


gazed mattress But sleep to be perfect and pro 


found and restoranve should be so prepared 
for, that not a single discomfort should inter- 
rupt it. A good illustration of the fact to 
which I am directing attention 1s shown at 
the Indusitsal Schoolh at Annerley ‘lhe 
visttor to those schools, m which children 
most unhealthily born are reaicd into a 
condition of health which 1s singularly good, 
and which scems to prove that even heie- 
ditmy evils may be educated out of the 
body almost in one generation—the visitor to 
those schools will find in the dormitones 
there that each child has its own hittle bed, 
It will be asked perhaps—m fact, I heard it 
asked—whether this plan isnot very expensive 
and troublesome, causing double bed-making, 
double bed-aning, double laundry work, and 
double cost of bed linen and covenngs 
Well, the reply was, that there 1s an extra 
cost in regard to those particulars, but that, 
on the whole, there 1s an untold saving in 
relation to health The children nse fiom 
their beds really refreshed and in every way 
better for the separate occupation, In this 
mnoner the sick list is hept fice toa .1cat 
extent, and as one sich child 1m its infiumiry 
sick-couch 15 an anxiety by night as well as 
by day, and as one sick child confined to its 
‘Ded by its sickness 1s more trouble and 
anxiety than halfa-cozen healthy children 
‘occupying each a separate bed during sleep- 
ing hours, there 1s a positive saving of trouble 
and of expense m the course of the year fiom 
the practice of the single bed system, 1t 1» 
not difficult to discover the reason of the 
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saving of health ‘lhe fact that no two 
S aie constituted to require the same 
‘hind of clothes and the same kind of beddmg 
hhas been alrcady adveited to, to which may 
be added the further fact that no children 
or persons can sleep under the same coveuing 
without one bemga cause of some 
to the other, by movement, position, or drag 
of clothmg Beyond these discomforts, 
moreover, there 1s the question of emanations 
from the breath. At some time or othe: the 
breath of one of the sleepers must, m some 
degree, affect the other, the breath is heavy, 
disagreeable, 1t may be so intolerable that m 
waking hours, when the senscs are alive to it, 
it would be sickening, soon after a shout expo 
sure to it, Here in bed with the sensea 
locked up the disagreeable odour may not 
be reahsed, but assuredly because it 15 not 
detected it 1s not less mjunous 

Ineed not pursue this subject much further, 
common sense will tel everybody who will 
reflect on the subject with common sense 
that I am correct, and that it 1s best for 
persons of every age to have to themselves 
the shelter with which they pass one-third 
of their whole hves—thirty years of life nf they 
live to be nmety years old I dwell, theie- 
fore, only on one pomt more in favour of the 
single bed, and tht 15 to enforce the lesson 
that under the single bed system it 1s rendered 
impossible to place very old and very young 
persons to slecp together. To the young 
this 1s a positive blessing, for there 35 no 
practice more deletciious to them than to 
sleep with the aged The vital warmth that 
1S $0 essenual for then growth and develop- 
ment 1s robbed from them by the aged, and 
they aie enfeebled at a time when they are 
least able to bear the enfecblement. 

The single bed for every sleeper detei- 
mined on, the size of the bedstead and the 
number of bedsteads 1n the room, according 
to space, should be considered For oidinay 
adult persons the bedstead need not caceed 
4g feet 6 inches 1m width by 6 feet 6 inches 
in length, and m no 100m, however well it 
may be ventilated, should a bedstead be 
placed in less than a thousand cubic feet of 
breathing space A bedroom for two single 
beds should not measure Icss than 36 feet 
long by 12 feet wide and r1 feet high ‘Lhere 
are some samitanians who would not be sats- 
fied with those dimensions for a room to be 
‘occupied by two persons, and I frankly admit 
the dimensions are close to the mmunum, 
though with good ventilation they may, I 
think, suffice With bad ventilation they are 
confessedly out of court, and I name them 
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merely for the sake of meeting the necessities 
of the hmited bedroom space that pertains 
to the houses of great ates. In my own 
mund 3 do not consider twice the amount of 
space named st all too much, even with the 
ventilation as fiee as I have suggested m 
previous chapters of ths essay. 

There can be no mistake that the bed- 
Stead should be constsucted of metal, of 
iron or brass, or of a combination of those 
metals Wooden bedsteads are altogether 
out of date in healthy houses ‘They are not 
cleanly, they harbour the unclean, and they 
are not cleansible lhe a metal framework. 
The framework of the bed should be so con- 
structed that the bed or mattress 1s raised tno. 
feet from the floor of the room, and the whole 
framework should be steady and so well knit 
together that the movements of the sleeper 
shall cause neither creaking nor vibration 

A good deal of controversy has been 
1arsed on the matter of cuntams for beds 
From the old system of curtains all round 
the bed, like g tent, there has becn 2 reaction 
to an entire abolition of the curtains J am 
of opinion that this complete change 1s not 
beneficial. Two ght side head-curtains, with 
a cuttain at the bach of the head and a small 
tester, are, I think, very good parts of a bed- 
stead, The curtains fulfil a doubly uscful 
purpose, they shield the head and face of the 
slecper from draughts, and they enable the 
sk eper to shut out the direct lht fiom the 
window without 10 any way neccssitating him 
to shut the ght out at the window itself. 
The room may be filled with hght, and yet 
the sleeper may be shielded from the ditect 
action of it upon hus eyes if he have the cu: 
tain as a sheld 

‘The kind of bed on which the body 
should rest 1s a question on which thae 
is extieme divergence of opinion When 
ever we leave our own bed to go to sleep 
elsewhere, in an hotel or m the house of a 
‘Hiicnd, xt 1s almost ceitain we shall find a bed 
differmg fiom that to which we are accus 
tomed We may find a bed of down so soft 
that to drop into it 1s like dropping anto light 
dough, we may find a soft feather bed, or a 
soft mattress, or a spring mattiess, a mode- 
rately hard mattress, or a mattress as hard, 1 
had nearly said, as the plank bed for which 
our prisons are now so unenviably notonous 
‘These differences are determined by the taste 
of the owner of the bed without much refer- 
ence to principle, or to the hkings of any one 
else 1n the world, not a very good or satisfac- 
tory state of tungs, There ought to be some 
panciple for guidance im a trial so solemn a8 
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that whtch settles the mode in which our 
bodies shall rest for a thd of our mortal 
existence. 

I fear it 18 hard to fix on defimte prmeiples, 
but there 1s one principle, at any rate, which 
may be iehed on, and which, when it 15 
understood, goes a long, way towards solving 
the question of the best kind of bed for all 
sleepers. The prinuiple 1s, that the bed, 
whatever it be made of, should be so flexible, 
vf I may use the term, that all parts of the 
borly may rest upon it equally. It ought to 
adapt itself to the outline of the body in 
whatever position the body may be placed. 
The very hard mattress which y:elds nothing, 
and which mikes the body rest on two or 
three points of corporeal surface, 1s at once 
excluded from use by this pnnciple, and £ 
know of no imposition that ought to be ex- 
cluded more ngorously. On the other hand the 
bed that 15 so sofi that the body is enveloped 
in it, though it may be very Invunons, 1s too 
onpicssive, hot, and enfeebhing, it heeps up 
a regular fever which cannot fail to exhaust 
both physical and mental encigies, and at 
the same ume it really does uot adapt itself 
perfectly to the outline of the body 

The best hind of bed, taking es Ing 
into consuleratiun, 15 une of two hinds A 
fairly soft feather bed laid upon a soft horse 
hair mattiess, o1 a thin mathess laid upon 
one of the elastic steel-spring beds which 
have lately been so ingeniously constructed 
of small connected springs that yield nm a 
wave lke inanner to every motion. It w 
agauist my inchnation to try to wute out the 
tame honoured old feuther bed and mattress, 
but Lam forced to state that the new stecl 
spring bed 35, of necessity, the bed of the 
future It tultls every intention of fewibilty , 
it % durable, it goes with the bddstcad, as 
an actual part of it, and it can never be a 
‘eat o1 icceptacle of contagion o: impunty 

On the subject of bed clothes, the Points 
that have most to be entorced are that heavy 
bed clothing 1s always a mistake, and that 
‘wught in no true sense mets warmth, The 
light down quilts o: coverlets which are now 
conung into general use ale the gieatest m- 
provements that have been made, in our ume, 
im regard to bed-clothes. One of these quilts 
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takes well the place of two blankets, and 
they cause much less fatigue from weight 
than layer upon layer of blanket covering. 

As to the actual quantity of clothes which 
should be on the slecper, I can lay down no 
rule of numbers or quantities, because different 
people require such different amounts. I can, 
nevertheless, offer one very good practice 
which every person can learn to apply It 
should be the ule to Jeam so to adapt the 
clothing that the body ws never cold and never 
hot while under the clothes. The fist iule 
1s usually followed, and need not be dwelt 
on, the last is too commonly broken It 1s 
Q pinctice too easily acquired to sleep under 
so inuch clothing that the body becomes ex 
cessively heated, fevenshly heated This con 
dition yaves rise to exhaustion, to disturbing 
dreams, to headache, to dyspepsia, and to 
constipation. It 15 so inyunous that it 1s 
better to learn to stecp with even too httle 
than with (oo much clothing over the body. 
‘This, specuilly, 15 true for the young and the 
vigorous, tis less tue for the old, but im 
them it holds good in a modified cegree. 

The position of the bed in the bedroom is 
of moment. ‘The foot of the bed to the fire 
place 1s the best wangement when 3t can be 
cared out The bed should be away fiom 
the door, so that the door docs not open upon 
at, and it should never, if 1t can be helped, 
be between the door and the fire. Jf the 
head of the bed cin be placed to the east, 
so that the body hes in the line of the carth’s 
motion, I think it 1 in the best position for 
the sleeper. 

‘The furniture of the bedroom, othe than 
the hed, should be of the simplest hind, The 
chaus should be uncovered, and fiee from 
stuftng of woollen or other material, the 
wardrobe should have closely fitting door, 
the utensils should have closely fitting covers , 
and everything that can in any way gather 
dust should be carctully excluded. 

In a woud, the bedroom, the room for the 
third of this mortal fe, and that third the 
most helpless, should be 2 sancturry oi clean- 
Imess and otder, m which no myurious ov 
balation can remain for a moment, and no 
trace of uncleanliness offend a single sense 

(To be continued } 
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SFT “WAS on a summer's evening, 


Just darkening was the sky, 
That through Glen I'anar homeward rode 
My hitle steed and I. 


Around us stretched the moorland 
Tn many a pple fold, 

Before us rushed a sparkling burn, 
‘All Lubbhng, white, and culd 
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"The scene was such as would nebt well 
‘The artut’s brash repay, 

‘The glen was wild and picturesque, 
Qa all sides beauty Iay. 


Axon, as I nas musmg 
Upon the good in store 

For hungry man and hangry beast, 
‘Who soon should fast no more, 


My httle steed picked up his ears, 
‘And as he roughly shied, 

3, waking fron my hungry trance, 
His cause for fear espied 


Across the burn were passmg 
A herd of fine red deer 

In countiess numbers on they passed 
Oser the waters clear, 


With wondenng eye I watched them, 
Much puzzled when I found 

‘That as they crossed the rushing burn 
‘They made no splashing sound, 


In perfect silence on they pused 
Tn never-ending stream , 

So strange a thing it seemed to me, 
‘Methought 1t was a dream 


At length I called them loudly, 
But never turned they round. 

called again , they showed no sign 
That they had heard the sound, 


T looked again ; ther number 
Seemed never to decrease , 

Tt was the gloaming, and 1 wished 
Then silent march would cease, 


The sight was unaccountable ; 
‘Tt made my flesh to creep, 

And in the lonely glen I felt 
I could no longer keep. 


So while the herd still steamed across 
‘The merry, laughmg burn, 

I spurred! my gallant hitle steed, 
‘And made him homeward tun, 


Arrived at home I hept my tale 
‘A sceret in my breast, 

For fear lest I a langhmg-tock 
Should be to all the rest 


But much I pondered thereupon, 
‘Yet could not make it clear, 


cet 
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Nor understand whence cime that herd 
Of never-ending deer 


‘Twas some time afte: that I rode 
‘Once more im Tanar Glen, 

A fitend was riding by my side, 
‘The moon rose o'er the fen 


“ Know yon thit ‘tis the ‘Haunted Glen 
‘Through which we nde to night?” 
‘The question greatly startied me, 
‘Heard in the sul! moonhght, 


Tknew it not, my fend,” I sma; 
“Yet J could tell a tale 

Of whit with mine own ees I've seen, 
Tn this same Tanar vale. 


But tell me what the spints are 
Which here are wont to rom? 
Unless so werd, tenll make us wish 
We both were safe at home!” 


“It 15 no tale of horror,” 
‘With smile my frend rephed. 

“ The ghosts of all the red decr hilled 
‘Upon this mountain side 


“ Are said to haunt this lonely glen, 
Ani often have been seen, 

‘Though not by me, by those I know. 
Ante 1s the tale, I ween,” 


Now m sench t mas I marvellei at the news, 
marvelled, too, my frend, 
wen Tdescnbed the herd 7’d seen 
Of red deer without end. 


‘We looked acrows the httle burn 5 
No deer were then in sight, 


Pethaps their spirits stay at home 
‘When the moou shines 0 bright. 


But some day, in the gloammg, 
Well through Glen Tanar ride, 
Once more to see the spirits 
Of all the deer who ve died, 


A death of pun and terror, 
By hand of cruel man. 
‘My tale 1s true, like me, my fiends, 
‘Make of tt what you can 
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SARAH DE BERENGER. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER XII. 


THE actun of Amias had, mdecd, followed closely 

‘on the conclusion of an exciting occurence, 

It was Thursday evemng, Fela always had full ser- 
‘vice then, and a sermon. 

‘This was the favounte religious occasion of the weck, 
and {except dunng the barvest) very well attended. a 
time honowicd institution, the nogets ushered ain with 

a cheerful peal. Then, when days weve long, the 

outlying hamlets, and not unfrequently the adjacent 
panshes, contributed their worshippers , an 
even some people from the little town (for- 
mer panshroneis of Felts) would walk 
over to Jom, and sce how he fared. 
Then every old woman, as she came 
clattermg up the brick aisle, fult some 
harmless pude in herself, she 
knew she must be welcome, 
helping to swell the congrega- 
tion. She looked at Ful, as 
he stood gravely waiting at the 
desk, and he looked at her. 

Then were given out long- 
winded hymns, dear to all the 

le. Then the rustic choir 
broke out into manifold quavers, 
and sang with a will Then 
shnill, sweet voices of children 
answered, and faimeis’ wives 
putin hke quavers (but more 
gentecll;), while the fumers 
themselves, and the farmers’ 
maen, did their share with a gruff 
heartmness not untunefal. Then, 
also, the “Methody folh,” hav- 
amg no “Bethel” of ther own, came to was a gracious young man, and knew how 
church, and expressed their assent to the more to hut bard ; which two qualities they con- 
penitential prayers by an oudhble sigh and an sidered to be strictly harmonious. 


ae rt groan, They sad of Felx thathe But his own people gave hua a good word 
¥¥t—2r 
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aswell, He had inhented this service from 
his predecessor, and findmg it at a con- 
vement hour and popular, kept it up with 
foyal and dutfal care ‘They sud of nm 
that “he had no pnde, Ae didn’t mind 
shouting for a poor man Just as 
loud and just as long, he did, in bad weather, 
when he had nobbut a few old creeturs and 
poor Simon Graves the cripple for congrega ' 
tion, as when the most chiefest draper and 
hus lady walked over from the town to attend, 
as well as Mr, Pritchtrd the retired druggist, 
that kept his own gig, and was said to be 
worth some thousands of pounds ” 

It 18 hardly needful to record that Tela. 
did not find the singmg ridiculous It was 
far from perfect praise, but he supposed st 
must be more acceptable than city music led 
by an organ and sung by a pad chor 

There 1s something very prthenc m the 
rors of the Poor and rustic. They often 
ql ey oblige the clergyman by coming 
to church. And the old have a touchng 
humbieness about them , they feel a sincere 
sense of how worthless they are in this 
world, which they could hardly have attained 
unless the young, had helped them tort The 
neh mix the world with ther pravers, 0 do 
the poor thus—thcy feel that they come and 
say them with their betters 

‘So this was a Thursday even: Felx 
felt the solemn sweetness of the hour. It 
was a clear, hot time of year, and all the 
doors and windows were open He hid an 
unusually large congregation, and had tust 
mounted into the pulpit and given out his 
text, when, to the astonishment of the people, 
instead of beginning to preach, he stood bolt 
upright for an instant, then his eyes, as it 
seemed mvoluntanly, fell on Mrs Snaith 
{who sat just facing him) with a look of such 
fignificance thit she mstantly started up and 
tushed out at the chancel door 

She thought of the little girls, naturally , 
what had she in hfe but them? 

The amazed congregation gaped at lim 
He tumed to the schoolmutress, and saying, 
“ Keep all those children mm their places,” 
closed lus Bible, and exclaimed to the people 
generally, “ My fnends, remember that there 
are fire buckets under the tower, and that the 
nearest water 1s n my pond, ‘Mrs Snaith’s 
cottage 13 on fire” 

‘The red hght from it was alrewdy fanng 
iugh, and making pmk the whitewashed 
walls and Ins gown It had passed for a 
sunset flush, till from his height he saw what 
it meant, and saw the two htile girls running 
hand in hand down the dusty lane, with loose 
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har flying They were making ther way 
clad only mm ther white night gowns, towi 

the church, for there they doubjless knew 
that Mamsey was 

Thanks to the way in which he hed ar 

his sentence, the mass of the people, 
as rushed out of church, ran round to 
the tower, and when he humself descended, 
he met the two httle gurls, neither hurt nor 
fnghtened, Tanning UP to the door Each 
a great doll—her best doll—under one 
arm, but when they eaw him, with childish 
modesty they sat down on a grassy grave, and 
tucked their litle feet mto their gowns = It 
was such a very hot night that there was no 
nisk of their taking harm from their evenin, 
excursion Not that any one thought of 
that, or thought much about them, excepting 
Felix, who, fearmg that Mrs Snaith might 
not have seen them, and might tisk her hife 
for their sake, followed on after her at the 
top of his speed, leaving them behind with 
hus aunt Sarah, 

“Yes! exclaimed Sarah, when desenb 
ing the scene afterwards to Ams, “ Pheit 
ate occisions when decorum and dagmty, ue 
pal an If you hid seen what Felix 

mee Oe rushing down the ane bay his 
sur) 10 An exaggerated owl s1 
gested itself or @ ghost pursued by its ce 
ditors. These are the things that give Dis 
senters such a hold when they cry out for 
Disestablishment. However, by the time 
he overtook the clerk he had got it off, he 
flung st over the old man’s arm, who folded 
at up and laid it on the grass under a fit 
tree. 

Felxx on this occasion found httle scope 
for the exercise of courage, and no oppor 
tunity of giving ad. * The dry thatch was 
sending out an even breadth of flame to 
the very middle of the road, there was (as 
he supposed) no approaching There wa. 
great shouting, women as well as men were 
eagerly handing on fire-buckets, while he 
searched the crowd for Mrs Snaith, and was 
told, to hus amazement, that she was imside 
the blazing premises He had scarcely 
heard it when she emerged from them with 
a box under her arm He and Mr. Bolton 
advanced to help her forward. Her gown 
was smoking, and some buckets of water 
were thrown all over them without ceremony 
ag ther beareis, runmag op with them 
fiom the pond, saw the state of the case 
‘Mr Bolton, dripping as he was, could not 
forbear to moralue “Now didn’t I tell 

ma'am, ‘twas too late? Your things 
were all alight. This 2s one of the occamons 
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aswell. He had mhented this sernice from 
his predecessor, and finding it at a con- 
Yenient hour and popular, kept st up with 
loyal and dutiful care said of 
that “he had no pnde, 4e didn’t mind 
shouting for a poor man reached just as 
Ioud and just #3 long, he did, in bad weather, 
when he hed nobbut a few old creeturs and 
poor Simon Graves the cripple for congrega ! 
tion, a8 when the most chiefest draper and 
hus lady walked over from the town to attend, 
as well as Mr, Pritchaid the retred druggist, 
that kept Ins own gig, and was said to be 
worth some thousands of pounds.” 

It 18 hardly needful to record that Fel 
did not find the smgmg udiculous. It was 
far from perfect praise, but he supposed it 
must be more acceptable than city music led 
by an organ and sung by a paid chor 

‘There 1s something very pathetic m the 
worship of the poor and rustic, They often 
thmk they oblige the clergyman by commg 
to church. And the old have a touching 
humbieness about them , they feel 2 smcere 
sense of how worthless they are in this 
world, which they could hardly have attained 
unless the young had helped them to it The 
neh mix world with their prayers, so do 
the poor thus—they feel that they come and 
say them with thei betters 

‘So this was a Thursday evenmg Fehx 
felt the solemn sweetness of the hour. It 
was a clear, hot time of year, and all the 
doors and windows were open. He had an 
unusually large congregation, and had tust 
mounted ito the pulpit and given out his 
text, when, to the astonishment of the people, 
instead of beginning to preach, he stood bolt 
upright for an instant, then his eyes, as it 
seemed mvolantasty,. fl on Mrs Snauth 
(who sat just facing him) with a look of such 
significance that she instantly started up and 
rushed out at the chancel door 

She thought of the little girls, naturally , 
what had she in hfe but them? 

The amazed congregation gaped at lum 
He tamed to the schoolmstress, and saying, 
“Keep all those children im them places,” 
closed his Bible, and exclaimed to the people 
generally, “ My frends, remember that there 
are fire buckets under the tower, and that the 
Nearest water 18 10 my pond. Mrs Snaith’s 
OTe ted ght she 

The red ght from it was dy 
Tugh, and making pink the sts Re 
walls and his gown It had passed for a 
sunset fush, tll from hus height he saw what 
it meant, and saw the two little girls runmng 
hand m hand down the dusty lane, with loos. 
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hor ‘They were making their way 
cad aee thew white might gowns, towaide 
the church, for there they douhjless knew 


ium that Mamsey was 


Thanks to the way im which he had ar- 
ranged his sentence, the mass of the people, 
as they rushed out of church, ran round to 
the tower, and when he himself descended, 
‘he met the two little gurls, neither hurt not 
fnghtened, running up to the door Each 
had a great doll—her best doll—under one 
arm, but when they saw him, with childish 
modesty they sat down on a grassy grave, and 
tucked their little feet into ther gowns It 
was such a very hot night that there was no 
nisk of ther taking harm from their evening 
excursion. Not that any one thought of 
that, or thought much about them, excepting 
Fehx, who, feanng that Mrs Snaith might 
not have seen them, and might risk her hife 
for ther sake, followed on after her at the 
top of his speed, leaving them behind with 
hus aunt Sarah. 

“Yes! ' exclaimed Sarah, when describ 
ing the scene afterwards to Amis. “ There 
are occisions when decorum and dignity are 

ten If you had seen what Fela 
Jooked lke, rushing down the lane with his 
surplice flying’” An exaggerated owl sug 
gested itself, or 2 ghost pursued by its cre= 
tors. These are the things that give Dis 
senters such a hold when they cry out for 
Disestabhshmcnt. However, by the time 
he overtook the clerk he had got st off, he 
flung st over the old man’s arm, who folded 
at up and lad it on the grass under a fir 


bed on this a ond oe scope 
exercise of courage, and no oppor 
of giving aid. * The dry thatch was 
out an even breadth of fame to 
very maddle of the road, there was (as 
supposed) no approaching ‘There was 
shouting ; women as well as men were 
handing on fire-buckets, while he 
searched the crowd for Mrs, Snaith, and wa. 
told, to his amazement, that she was side 
the blanng premises He had scarcely 
heard it when she emerged from them with 
a box under her arm He and Mr. Bolton 
advanced to help her forward. Her gown 
was smoking, and some buchets of water 
weie thrown all over them without ceremony, 
as then beareis, running up with them 
from the pond, saw the state of the case 
Mr Bolton, dnupping as he was, could not 
forbear to moralke = “Now didn't I tell 
you, ma'am, ‘twas too late? Your things 
were all abght. This 1s one of the occasions 


a 
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when folks may be glad their goods ain't 
worth much, ‘stead of risking their precious 
lives to save them. Sit down, there's 2 
good creature,” he continued, as he and 
Felix conducted her to a grassy bank. 

‘Mrs, Snaith put 2 small ‘box into the 
hands of Felix, then sat down and wiped her 
face, 

“ Your gown's no better than tinder,” con- 
tinued Mr, Bolton, taking a mean advan- 
tage of her inability to answer. “ Choked 
a'most, I can see. And you've got me a 
good suit of clothes spoilt very near, and 
the water, that’s black ag ink, rmning over 
me and Mr. de Berenger, and right into 
our shoes, just because you must needs 
save your Sunday bonnet. There’s nothing 
better in that box, ll be bound. And I 
did tell you your Windsor chairs were safe 
outside, before ever we got out of church, 
and your eight-day clock, and your best 
fender and fire-irons. Here he gave himself 
a shake, and a pool of water enlarged itself 
at his ets 4 a Fal 

“Let her alone,” sai ‘elix compas- 
sionately. “She thought the children were 
inside.” 

“No, sir,” said Mrs, Snaith, recovering 
her voice, “I didn’t.” 

Having thus dissipated his sympathy, she 
got back her box from him, and he also felt 
for the first time how wet he was. He, too, 
felt inclined to moralise. 

A good many buckets of water had by this 
time been flung at the fire, but it seemed 
to send all out in steam again, and before 
even o straw of the thatch was wet, and just 
as the sunset flush faded, all that had once 
been a habitation had gone up or gone down. 
Tt was not. A thick black cloud of pungent 
smoke brooded still among the trees, and a 
soft wet heap of ashes was lying in the 
garden. The shouting and excitement were 
over, It had been a very old cottage, and 
built of wood and plaster; dry weather had 
made the thatch ready for a spark,’which had 
come from the chimney. Well, it had been 
a strange thing to see how fast it had melted 
down, or with what a rage of haste the flame 
and smoke of it had ascended ; but, after all, 
the people considered it had not been what 
any one could call a tragical sight: nobody 
was injured, and there was hardly any pro- 
perty in it worth mentioning. 

Felix was a little hoarse the next morning, 
after his wetting, when Mrs. Snaith knocked 
at his study door and asked if she might 
speak with him. 

She and her children had slept at the 


‘room. No ne 
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rectory; her eight-day clock had been ac- 
Commctsted in fe Kitchen, and was dili- 
gently ticking and striking against the clock 
of the house. Her Windsor chairs, also her 
fender and fire-irons, some bedding and a 
few toys, were disposed about a lange empty 
to apologize for their 
presence in it; they made it look more 
habitable. 

‘These things had been saved by the first 
man who discovered the fire, and who had 
carried the two little girls down-stairs before 
he gave the alarm, 

Mrs. Snaith, over and above a sort of con- 
trition for the trouble her goods had caused 
in their burning—or saving, as the case might 
be—was much vexed at the drenching Mr. 
de Berenger bad got, and the cold it had 
evidently given him. 

Felix had fortanately been only arrayed at 
the time in a rusty old camlet cassock ; it 
was still in course of being slowly dricd at 
the kitchen fire. Jolliffe said it could take 
no damage ; it was past that. This was a 
secret source of comfort to Mrs. Suaith. But 
she longed to explain matters, and she wanted 
to know what had been done with her box. 
As Felix opened the door to let her enter, 
she felt a certain hint of disapproval in his 
voice, hoarse though it was. 

“rf please, sir,” she began, “ might I 
see if the things in my box are safe?” 

“Oh, your box,” he answered, looking 
about him. “What did I do with it? There 
it is—just inside the fender. You risked a 
great deal for that box, Mrs, Snaith.” 

He was sitting now at his writing-table, 


and, pointing with his pen at the sooéched 
and smoky article, was surprised to the 
eagerness with which she darted updn it, as 


she replied, “Well, yes, sir; but what else 
could Ido? If I'd lost that, 1 should never 
have forgave myself. I didn’t ought to have 
it in the copper, but I thought it was a 
place, too.” 

She set it on the table before him. 

“This is a sort of thing that people call a 
bandbox, is it not?” he inquired, “You 
surely kept nothing valuable in it?” 

“Yes, sir, I did. I thought, in case of 
thieves, they would never think of looking in 
a bandbox for what I'd got. It’s full of 
papers and things, sir. All I have for main- 
taining the children, and schooling them, and 
that.” 


Felix was struck with astonishment when 
she opened it and began to lay its contents 
him, 


before 
“Why, this is property!" he exe 
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taking up a pty “This sa Umted 
States bond, pay ible to bearer If this had 
been burnt the money it brings in would 
have been lost, forfeted, and, as far as I 
know, urechumible ” 

“Yes, Tknow, su. I was fully wamed 

“ By whom?” 

Mr. Snaith was not to be caught, she 
made an evident pause hetc, choosing her 
words 

“By him that gue them over to me, sir 
He advised me to tuin them into another 
kand of propeity as soon as 1 could. But I 
never could enactly make out hon. And 
T was afraid 1t might be found out” 

She stopped and colowed, as af vexed wth 
herself, when she had said these last words 
He made as of he had not heard them, and 
she had such trust m bim, and :n his gentle 
manhood, that, obseruing this, she felt safe 
again, as if she had not made that little sip 
of the tongue 

“Where is the list? You have a hist of 
the pipers, of course, continued Fehx , and 
he had scatccly any doubt that he should be 
shonn his cousin Johu De Berenge:s hand 
wang 
= ee Ist, su” 

'elia, full of suprise, paused again. He 
had set a charr for het opposite to himsell, 
and as she took ont paper afler paper, and 
handed them to him across the narrow table, 
he received gach and scanned it with curio 
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T do, that it wasa stianze act of imprudunee 
in you to keep this pioperty by you in such 
aform, specially though (as you admit) you 
‘were expressly ‘amet not to doso. Since 
you lived here you have, as J remembei, 
taken a journey several times Did you 
casry this box with you?” 

“Yes, sur, I went to get whit they call 
the dividends paid. I fared to think I ought 
not to trouble yex about this, but now you 
have come to know——” 

“Well, Mis Snaith?” 

Perhaps you wouldn't mind the trouble 
of letting me understand how to turn then 
into something safer —invest them over 
aga You see, sir, if I weie to die, it 
‘ould be very awkward” 

“Very, indeed,” said Felix, gravely, “be 
cause, for anything that appears to the con 
tran, this propeity 1s absolutely yours, 50 
that, if you died, not a shilling of st could 
De claumed for the childten 1 say,’ he con 
tunued, seeing her look amazed, ‘that the 
two children, bemg no relation to you, could 
not, in crse of your death, clum to possess 
whit 1s only payable to Hwwmh Snauth, 
Your own relations might clum it, you see, 
and the children would actually be cut out” 

Mrs Snaith, on hearmg this, tumed cr+ 
tremely pile She saw that she hersclf was, 
an case she died, so acting as to cut her chil 
den out of the money which she only cared. 
to have for their sake, What had she not 


sity sacuificed already for them? How should she 
“ me to make a list for icarn to do anything more ? 
you? “But surely there 1s a will,” continued 
h obliged to you, sur. Felux, the strangeness of Jobn’s supposed 
vambers—I've noticed conduct growing on him. “No doubt, 
pf the numbers m my though you may not be aware of it, some 
metor: other person, some other guardian, must have 
"Do no hist, even of been inted to meet such a case” 
the numb! be Mrs Snaith, still very pale, was nt If 
“No, sir, <1 * af apologiz she had only said so much »,° lO riske 
for the donor. Bris, hasty thing, know,” he would have been as tat? 
and a legal documen? =,’ “ “T take for granted at ees t. 
“ A legal document! MAped rs Snaith whoever he was, that ma scar 
—here he paused, he would “fh Apention a perty to yon, did to 30 “she ta gat 
name, she having so carefully and pumntedly it would be faithfully sr, yes, ge b Uoese 
reframed from doing so —“well, Mrs. children” lost that’ rat” 
Snaith, Ae showed gieat confidence 1n you Toths appealstoelf, T didn't: She 
that gave these papers over to your charge.” had for some tum pper, but yw © fear that 
“He hadn't any choice, sr,” she her wretched br wid'ever find her, 


1, 
but rather faintly. (“It be bound he 
hadn't *” thought Felix) And she continued 
her sentence, “ And it was no more than my 
due to have them " 

“Still, as I said, it wasa great mak of 
confidence,” continued Felix, “and far be it 
from me to show less But I may say, and 


she had left be? the #et, at present divided 
among hei ows Yelations, so much of the m- 
come as she felt rt her duty to let him take, 
and she meant the children to mhent the 
remainder. “I may die any day,’ was the 
thought now pressing on her, “ ama bo sure as 
T che, they would advertise fo1 my relations, 
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let them have it, and, unless they found out 
the truth, which would be still worse, my 
dears would be left penniless.” 

“Su,” she sad at last, “if xt please the 
Lord, I hope I shall hve to see my—dear— 
young lacies grow up” 

The slight, the undefinable air of dis- 
approval daunted her, She was so much 
puzzled, so much agitited by the perception 
of how neaily she had lost everything, and 
by his remaik as to the children not being 
rclated to her, that she had no imtelhgence 
at hbetty for noticing that disapproval was 
an odd sensation for a man to exhibit con 
ceiming a matter that was no affair of hs 
Sull less did she think of Sir Samuc!’s former 
notion, as perhps shared by Felix. She 
never doubted that the old man had received 
letter fiom hus son, which had set the 
matter at test. She ofttn thought he had 
gone away because he was proudly angry 
that he ever should have been so deceived, 
and should have dcmeaned himself to come 
and question her 

There wis Sirah, to be sure—the children 
were still allowed to call he: Coz—but Sarah 
‘was $0 mconsequent, so wiong headed, that 
she and her doings hardly seemed to count. 

“T have been very foolish, I own, sir,” 
she said at list, in a tone of apology, for, 1s 
has just been eaplained, the reason of his 
disapproval was hidden from her“ What 
do you think it would be best for ine to do 
now?” 

“Yam not a very good man of business,” 
Fux answeied, “bat I think this property 
could not be mvested in the names of the 
two childrcn—only by guardians ot tiustees, 
for their benefit.” Then he paused to think. 
“I am the more hkcly to be 1ght in this 
notion, because it has not been done already , 
but I can casily ascertain 
us being invested for them,” he contunued, 
“T will agree to be one of the guardians, 
you being the other” 

Atrazing kmdness! remukable conde- 
secnsion! Mis, Snaith could not hear at 
and keep her suut. She rose and. curtsied 
“$n, you ate vary kind , I am deeply obliged 
to you’ she answered, very luzbly flattered, 
and also ¥ much flusicied “I never 
could have hoped for such goodness , butat’s 
just hike you, sir.” 

Why was at “lhe? in Mrs. Sna:th’s 
opmon? Because Felix stood godfather to 
halt the childien baptwed in his pansh, 
‘because he let himselt be called, at all un 
tumely hows, to comfort the sich, because 
he had housed her goods, and helped to 


Tf you consent to hands 
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carry them m as a matter of course , because 

she had more than once seen him carry the 

market baskct of a poor rheumatic old 

and lend her the aid of his arm as 

well to help her home—these were some of 

the reasons why it was “lke him" to propose 
han to her hitle treasures 

Fehx looked up when, agun seating her- 
self, she pushed the papers towards him, as 
af giving them over to hus charge for good 
and all, 

The shadow of a smile crossed his face. 
He did not sce that it was so very hind, 
but the tinge of disapproval vanished, 

“You consent, then ?” 

“Yes, six, I consent, and think jou 
kindly, but I am that circumstanced, as I 
can only say I consent unless Ae should m- 
terfere thit may Le «le to mterfere” 

“Now, what does she mcan by that?’ 
thought Fel, still strong in the notion that 
he was to be guitdhan to John de Berenger’s 
children “Cin she mean old San? ¥ 
su] she does” 

but though his face w1s full of cogitation, 
the sunshine of approsal had come back to 
it—he was even feeling that he had wronged 
her, and when she sud would he lock the 
papers up in some safe plice, and do as he 
pleased about investments, he felt suddenly 
that he did not want such peifect liberty as 
that “I shall do nothmg without con- 
sulting a lawyer,” he sud, “and you will be 
so good as to take cwre of the list } have 
mide ‘ 


“Yadn't you better keep it, sir?’ she 
ansscred, in her simplicity, “it would\save 
you the trouble of makmg another.’ 

“No, Mrs Swath,’ he answered, and 
liughed and held out his hand, as he gene 
ally did to his panshoneis So she shooh 
with him and leit the room, feeling as 
Mf she should like to serve him all her days, 

Whcn she hid retued Felix tga looked 
over the papers. “All made payable to 
bearer—that bearer, HinnahSnath” Now, 
if John de Lerenge had made that money 
over to her during hus lifetime, it must have 
been to protect it, so that it could not be 1e- 
cogmised as his,and clang gi by his creditors. 
He must have thusted # , and she had 
proved worthy of his trust?.s :garded her 
honesty. As regarded her pivknec—no ! 

Fehx leaned his chin on one hand, and 
turing over those papers with the other, 
began to puzzle hsmself with 2 problem which 
he stated wrongly, and which, consequently, 
could have no night ansnet. 

“The problem was this. 
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, “As John de Berenger had dted deepl > 
in debt, could tus money (invested in th: 
name of Hannah Snarth) be considered 11 
farness to belong to Aus nidren , was at ne: 
the property of has creditors? Had. he ne: 
Proved, by the course he had taken, ia orde : 
atleast owes at from them, that 1 er a oe prtieme of life, or at least 
“ w 7% 
i aoe spends, Feln presently thought | lives Who think so—-bat ee as ei 
ue atoe got the ‘money. Wait : | are mistaken And 18 it not possible-sust 
rpm preter spoah Snaith, ha: possible though to the last deerce aie 
ee car i it she knew nothing le, thit we, we ourselves, may be? No 
Bout John Afr all, why may not this by | that rsh of aoteligonce crossing the shady 
suee my hot the money have comt | chambers of thought, 1s soon of 
ro , whoever bhe was? such reflections the fi catered 
No, that noa't do. “By Aum that made | impatient camaseta a 
end tn ae me,’ she said Well, why} Yet a great many of us know no more of. 
rp pos ee pen fhe wife’s father? | the answers to such Problems as he ‘lose 
manatee ae us out If Jobn did | about us, and most concein us, than did the 
OF fo eens ie ceria (at least, one | Reverend Felix de Berenger inthis recorded 
tively declared, t» that hece chikites Se he did, aang a grat ne ar rd ate at 
bom m wedloch and that she could easily mistaken eneanetant i eee 
prove it if necessary)—as he did many, { is 
bed therefore say qo,must be suppose! ty COAPIER XU 
we mamedin The De Berengers hort) what + euy payee oe 
ture, the T “chat poor, pretty Young crea Hlaxan Swasti’s money way’ 700 rein 
e pape sate minuster’s daughter, wh m vested, and she herself made joint guard 
with ¥4 4 upon to me for years, fell’ love with Febx to Amabel and Debi de Be- 


he observed, as with a satisfied aur he lock 
up Hannah’ Snath' “ te 
wus! YesIseeale Fo hill 
An uncomfortable reflection sometime: 
[esses on us, tothe effect that the world i 
of people who think they have an answer 


her pahen she was only fifteen, as he saw renger 

Tindall ging to and from school—Fanny But even before thit was accomplished 
the-byfe (neither child 18 called Tanny, by she found herself in a «heat, in a lower, 
fathers)" Well, let us say that after her position In fact, ths was the cast fiom 
coins moved away to somewhere in Lin the day she gave it up—vmost from the 
Muse, I thmk st was, John went and|hour, for she was staying at the 1ectory 
20m@.d ‘kanny Tindale I know she died | house, nd made welcome to remain as long 
3°° me ago Suppose her fathcr, a vul | 1 she hed She, therefore, began at ovce 
Mostaki flow, but not particularly poor, that j to help Jolufe with ail the household duties, 
“Tam anare of, saved, or at any rate died| which were greater than usual by the pre 
possested of, what I now see before me—I | sence of Amias, her two little girls, and last, 
am sure I have heaid that he too 1s dead— | but not least, of Miss be Burenger with her 
of course his care would be to prevent John } mad 

fom ever touching his money, but if he| Sarah had been invited to come and help 
dhed before his daughter, he may have feared | to welcome ‘Ames,’ as she alnays culled 
Test somehow st might be got hold of by the hin She perceived and oct: vad’ the tanta 


in the faith of hur honesty, Her bemg more | empty in we vulage, were weie 4 
of bis class in hfe than of Jonas, 1s much m| to be had near enough to admit Wwe ve 
favour of the theory And thus is sn favour} dren’s daily attendance at the rectory to 
of it too, that by all I know of her—and I} take their lessons. If she ict thcm and then 
know her now pretty woll—I seem to be| nurse depart, her scheme would all tumble 
assured that she % not a person who would | into rums Felix would lose a certam small 
Icnd herself to any schume that she knew to| amount of profit that he derived from st, 
‘be dishonest" there would be no one to cducate Dich, 
Felix de Berenge1, having thus stated his} nothing to kecp hus “ giandchildren” in the 
problem, thought the better of himself for| view or the mmd of Sir Samuel, and anin 
finding an answer 19 1 so convincing and so teresting mystery, which she herself had 
complete, into notice, might be withdiawn. 


bi 
TY wonder I never thought of thns before,"! She walked shont the garden nodding at 
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her own thoughts, and saying “Yes” many 
times. She was excited, but, after a while, 
her movements became calmer. She re- 
solved on action. “Dear Fehx! Yes; how 
stupid men are! Better off, he says, than 
he could have expected—finds his income 
yo further Why, how should it be other- 
wise? He receives money, and pays m 
kind It’s true Bolton pays at less than 
market pnce, but Felix has the land for 
nothing, and does the labour humself, too; 


so he pays for little but for seed. The same ables paid 


with Ann Thimbleby. She educates Dich, 
and takes ‘green meat’ tor her yo sister 
instead of much of the com she |, but 
for it, got for herself—— Yes, I'll do it 
now” Accordingly, with what for her was 
almost a languid aut, she went indoors, and, 
im the course of conversation, asked Felix 
what was the exact income produced by the 
shares, &c., which had been made over to him, 

Tere ee her, te ier 

That he was to be jomt guardian wi 
to these childien had been gratefully men- 
toned by Mrs Snaith herself, and was not a 
sectet. Sarah revolved the sum m her mind 
as she slowly proceeded down the long pas- 
s1ges of the house to an almost empty room, 
where Mrs Snaith was siting atwork To 
do her justice, she considered that whatever 
she proposed must certamly include a mam 
tenance for the nurse, who, though she had 
ben so rey ubprudent as very neaily to 
Jose the cluldien’s mo cy, had still meant so 
well by them that she had a fall ught to 
remain then attendant, 

It certainly did occur to hei, however, 
that this was a disadvantage. “She will be 
avery expensive servant,” was her thought, 
“and difhuult to manage, perhaps, for she 
his been long independent. But for ha 
undeniable claims, I could make Tulx—yes ! 
get a much less expensive ppetson.” 

Mrs, Snuth was counting over and mend 
ing some clothes of her own and of the chil 
drca’s, which had fortunately bocn at the 
wash when hei cottaje was bunt This 
gave Sarah a natural opemng for what she 
wanted to say She sat down, took up a 
litle flock, and admured it. 

“Yes! Mrs, Snath, how mce the litle 
girls always looh—so neatly and pretuly 
dressed. Ikke your taste. Do mand 
telling me what their clothcs cost >” 

“About thnteen pounds a year each, 
ma’om. T’m glad you lke the looks of 
them ” 

“And you give twenty for their school- 

2” 
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“Yes, and the rent was six pounds yearly, 
I reckoned that vey chewp."" 

“I almost wondet how you managed.” 

“Oh, ma’am, very well indeed. I can get 
them to eat but little meat at present, bless 
them | so I took care they had plenty of mulk 
and eggs, and those are cheap here.” 

“Then there 1s your own dress, you 
always look the picture of neatness.” 

‘This interest rather flattered the nurse. 
“Well, ma'am, I got the whole of the cat 
for, and sometimes a little becr, 

out of the rest of the income, and I hid 
about twenty pounds left for mysclf, as I 
may call it” 

Sarah was silent , she was cogitating. 

Mrs Snaith went on with her confidences, 
“The washing were the expense I could not 
stand, so I took it home and almost always 
did it, but the last fortmght, thank good- 
ness, Thad put it out, because Jolliffe, bemg 
unwell, I wished to come and help her up 
at the rectory But for that I should have 
lost all out clothes.” 

“Evesy word she says makes the matter 
easier,” thought Sauth “Yes. Twenty six 
pounds for the children’s diess, twenty 
pounds for what J call her wages, twenty 
for the schooling, sixty six Set aside four 

| for doctors or a yisit to the sea—that would 
[Teave eighty Felix could do at—jast do at. 
Thirty for her boaid, twenty five for each 
child In fact, at would be a pofit to him 
(mcm, not to tell him so) Yes, hecruse 
T shall soon get the vzr/dismissed. Of course 
Mts Snasth could attend to the chidien, 
Dick mek cc d—do necdlework, I know her 
She would ucvei sit with her hands before 
her She and Jolliftc would do everything 
and anstead of the wages and board of that 
gul, who eats more than anybody im the 
house, Felin mught have that active hte 
washerwoman to come every Saturday as 2 
charnoman and do what sciubbmg or clean 
ing there could be that they objected to. 
She bungshome the clothes on Friday. Yes 
Why, Ichx would be a gieat gamer by it 
Is there a chance, now, that st might be done? 
Two such capable women im the houso—if 
only ie wee not jealous of one another! 
He would save nearly forty pounds a yuat by 
that gul's food and wages and Ineakages , and 
he'll never know how thats managed, unless 
Ltclihim, Such are men!” 

She got up rathe: abruptly, puting down 
the pietty hide frock with a thoughtful aur 
and walking away in deep cogitation, her 
bright red checks requnng to be cooled by 
frequent throwmg back of the long cuzls. 
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‘They ext wows on x gristy grave, ant tacked thour little fect nto these gowns * 


Fehx was just setting off to hold a service 
4m an outlying part of the pansh, where a 
schoolroom had been licensed * 1 the pur- 
pose Amias was with him Sarah walhed 
alte way beside them, the better to un 
fold her plan, m which she did not mention 
the eventual dismissal of the young servant 
then m the house, but only explained to 
Felix that he woukl losc nothing, and be a 
gainer, by the excellent seiviccs of Mrs. 
Smath 

“What, come and hve here as 1 servant,” 
exclaimed Telsx, ‘and accept twenty pounds 
a year! Iam sure she would never think of 
stich a thmg Why should she, aunt ?” 

“Why, she gets nothing but board and 
lodging and twenty pounds % year now,” said 


h 

“And mdependence,’ obscived Felia, his 
aunts words smptessmg him so httle that he 
went on talking to his brother as if she had 
not interrupted hrm 

Sarah waited for a pause, and then she too 
went on as if she had not been imi l. 
“Dut tiat was a very nasty bitle cottage 


that she hved m—always sinclt of the diy 
rot Only think how different it woukl le 
to live in a nice rectory-nouse like yours! 
‘You mght let her hae that empty room on 
the ground floor as 1 kind of situng room 
for herscf, 1t opens mto the kitchen = And 
there wre large rooms up-sturs thet you make 
no use of ” 

“You'd better dismiss it from sour mind, 
aunt,” said Teltx 

“It’s no use talking to the old. man when 
he's gomng to one of his services,” sud Amias 

Fels stiode on , Sirah trotted beside him. 
Amns, mcandenng now before, now behind, 
yethed up a stone mto the clear ur, and his 
wint thought 11 came down rather dinget- 
ously near to his feet 

“Oh yes, dismiss it, of course, Fela! 
And you, Amis, bung yourself to an un- 
timely end, af you like, before my eves! 
Pray don't. mmd me Why, how 1s Ann 
Thimbleby to be paid, unless these childien 
are here to be taught? and what house 1s 
there here now but yours? Yis, you won't 
gf a conzré,ation for your saints’ days surzue, 
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T can tal you, if you send away Ann Thimble a gis\ you never know where you are. ‘They 

by and Mrs. Snaith, your best attendants!” make more work than they do, and they eat 
Miss de Berenger knew that this lastremark their heads off. I never looked to have to 

would tell, It did. Felix, fora moment, spend my precious strength cutting bread- 

stood stock still, and-butter for a servant-girl, but for all that 
“You'll have to shut up the church pretty I know better than to let ber cut it for her- 

often,” she continued, “ because you know it’s self.” 

not lawful to have a service without a con- yes" said Miss de Berenger, who was 


gregation.” very friendly with Jolliffe, “1 wish there 
“Well?” said Felix dreamily. was a chance of your having Mrs, Snaith 
Lat cha. you don’t like that.” here always.” 


“Oh, ma‘am," answered Jolliffe, “no such 
Vat can you be thinking of, Felix? luck.” 
You do not seem to consider the importance _ So her sentiments were ascertained. Miss 
of my words.” de Berenger went again into the room where 
“Why, he’s thinking,” observed Amias, the nurse was sitting. Her own clock, her 
“that Mrs, Snaith cannot be expected to chairs and table, her best fender, and two or 
accept twenty pounds a year, and become a three other articles that had been saved, 
servant, in order that he may have a congre- | were arranged in it, Mrs, Snaith was darn- 
gation on saints’ days.” ing socks now, and Sarah observed some of 
Ifere, coming naar a stile, by which they. Dick’s among them. 
had to enter the field they’ were to cross,| How comfortable you look, Mrs. Snaith, 
Amias measured its height with his eye, ‘with all your things ubout you—quite at 
took a short ran, | and sprang over it. “ This | home.” 
time Inst year,” he said to Felix, “you| ‘Yes, indeed, ma’am, It were a kindness 
shirked that stile.” Telix looked at him) I never can ep Mr. de Berenger, taking 
steadily, then he also took a short run and | me in till I can look round; it relieve me 
cleared it easily. from so much discomfort.” 
“ Before my very eyes!” exclaimed Sarah. “I should not at atl mind seeing you 
"0 outh, youth | how thoughtless! Yes." always here,” observed Sarah.“ Nor would 
‘ou'd better dismiss it from your miod, _ my nephew ; but he seems to think you would 
sak repeated Felix, turning and regarding ‘ not like the notion—in fact, he said I had 
her from the other side of the stile. “I om | j better dismiss it from my mind, And yet 
not think about it till after to-morrow. as 1 said to him, I cannot see where else you’ 
haps something will tum up,” "eat possibly be ; for it is not to be thought 
‘Then the brothers proceeded on their way | that, now my nephew hus undertaken to be 
together, and Sarah, who was arrayed in a | a guardian to the children, he would consent 
salmon-colourcd gown, returned slowly to | to them being taken quite away.” 
the house. “Ma'am!” exclaimed the nurse, colour 
“The fact is, a diferent generation is never ing deeply and putting down her work. She 
to be depended on to understand one,” lovked like a creature which has suddenly 
thought Sarah. “I'm sure Felix scems | found out that it is tetherod: the grass 
earnest and scrious enough as a rule, and } close around had proved so abundant and so 
then atl on a sudden, when you think you've sweet, that it had not hitherto stepped out 
got him, he shows the cloven foot of youth, far enough to feel the tugging of the string. 
‘The experience and wisdom that come with She took up the sock again and tried to 
years oppress young people. ‘To-motrow’s go on with her work, but her hand trembled. 








Sunday, Let me see.” ‘There were going to be discussions; they 
Sarah proceeded slowly to the house, and would argue with her, and question her, even 
entered it by the back way. if they did not interfere, 
Jolliffe, in the clean kitchen, was cutting  Sarmh, observing her discomfort, thought 
thick bread-and-butter. what a nervous woman she was. She had 
“How are you to-day, my good crea- j not seriously supposed, when she made that 
ture?” last speech, that Mrs. Snaith would consent 


* Better, ma'am, thank you kindly. Mrs. | to her whole plan; her uttermost hope was 
Snaith has been doing for me right and that, if higher wages were offered, she might 
left." agiee to remain for a time, and then, by some 

“ Ah, what a comfort she is in the house!" further plan for her advantage, be induced 

“You may say that, ma'am ; whereas with to stay on. 


GOOD WORDs. 


Sarah had such a just confidence im her: 


own powers of scheming, that she depended 
on herself to bring a further plan to hght 
when it should be wanted, and her general 
way of proceeding was to state the matter 
at its worst, and then, if the conflicting party 
rejected at, to y1eld to objections and show 
advantages. 

“Yes,” she continued, “I had been won- 
dering what you would do.” Then she un- 
folded the plan she had concocted, adding, 
“ Of course, if you hved here, you would not 
be called a servant, anil, as you have told 
me, you only get board and lodging and 
about twenty pounds a year as itis. How- 
ever, my nephew remarked that I had better 
dismiss it from my mm ” 

Sarah made and propounded manyschemes, 
and had long ago Icarned to be philoso 
phical as to the utter rejection of some of the 
best and most impartial, as well as to receive 
without obvious elation the adoption of some 
of those most to her own advantage. She 
propounded, and then observed 

Mrs. Snuth, a usual, tooh refuge in 
silence, so Sarah picsently peicetved that 
there was some hope of her consent She 
therefore went on— 

“This toom is very hhe a nursery It 
could be yours if yon came. I never liked 
the miserable httle attic—no an in it—where 
the darlings skpt im that cottage They 
coukl have a room five times as large hese, 
and three tymes as high. So, of course, fle) 
woulkl be bette: off hue, there is no doubt 
atwould be for ‘Aer adsantage to remain 
Yes? Well, of course, if that 18 so, and as 
you are fond of them, you would, I conclude, 
wish them to stay , and then you would stay 
too? You would not like to leave them , 
you are too fond of them for that? Stull, 
ae my nephew sad, something nnbt turn 
up.” 

Mrs Snth was not startled by this hint 
of a possibilty that she might leave the 
childicn for thar own oot, for so the ques 
tioumg tone made her rcad the meauing of 
these words She noted that Sarah still 
stuck to the noon that the children were 
her ielations, but hcr mind was too much on 
the stretch now for such a feeling as surpnse 
Was there not a couse open to her which 
would provoke no discussion at all, adaut of 
no opposition, lead to no questioning? Yes, 
there was, and yet way it not such a mam 
festl, disadvantageous course for her, that, af 
she fell nto it at once, Jollifie and all her 

eintineey of het own class would wonder 
at her 


‘She looked about her, and felt the truth of 
what had been said ; the accommodation was 
much better—so much more air and space. 
‘She was smewd enough to notice that it was 
Miss de Berenger, and not the rector, that 
had thought of this plan. She observed, with 
the quickness of one used to money matters 
im a small way, that though the childra 
would live better than they had done, and 
only the same sum be spent on ther board 
by her, yet, as an abundance of mulh, egss, 
and vegetables came from the rectorial con, 
poultry yard, and garden, t'c 1cctor would 
be a considerable gainer | He had the land 
requircd for this produce fiee of rent Now, 
what was she asked to give up besides het 
independence? er heart fluttered, ha 
colour changed, her hand trembled, as shu 
thought this over She was willing to eftuce 
hersclf utterly, af necd were, but not to date 


“ Ma'am," she said at last, “such a—such 
a hind offer as this require some time to 
think over” 

“Oh, certamnly,” answered Sarah, gieatly 
surpnsed, and melined, by the capicssion 
“hand,” to beheve that the proposition 1e7lly 
might be as good a one for Mrs Snath as 
for Fclin—or, at any rate, that she thought 
so 

«J can stay, and no questions asked,” 
thought the other “Andif I hid to kave 
theni—1u poor Usish came out, and tne 
‘was wy fear of his finding me— where could 
Lleave them $0 safc as they are hore, leave 
the money behind for them as well? Les, 
my precious dears, mother ‘ll do this for you 
tuo.” 

In the rectory house that might, housed in 
a large, comfortable room, Mrs. Soaith lay 
awake all night considering indites. Itw 5 
bitter to give up her milepcndence, but their 
‘was safety in it Karst, because no one be 
Joning to her would believe that she woukl 
give it up and look tor hei in domestic. sur- 
vice. Secondly, because x would math and 
make wider the appaient dificrence of sation 
betwren her and the children = hey would 
be im the palour, and she in the kitchen. 
What between these cogitutions and the 
effects of her late alarm and cxcitement, 
which, after an interval of slumber, wae 
soused again by this second cogitation, she 
was very restless and nervous all Sunday, and 
laid herself’ down again at mght dieadng in- 
expiessibly what she had to do, and yet, as 
the weary, wakeful hours bore on, deciling 
more fully that 1t should be done, and that 
she would do it. 
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Fehx was rather an mtellectual man, but 
by no means intelligent ; that 1, he could 
think better than he could observe. He 
hiked to cogitate over principles, and he dis- 
liked details. Hts own halits were most 
simple, selfdenying, and economical , but he 
had no notion how to cut down household 
expenses, and in all domestic matters he was 
auRe, at the mercy of the womankind about 
him 

Hannah Snaith, while she perceived that 
‘Mus de Berenger had made a scheme which 
was vety much to her nephew’s advantage, 
was quite sure he did not know wt, and 
naturally would not be enlightened by his 
aunt Everybody understood Miss dc Be- 
renger better than Felix did, Jolliffe and 
Mr. Bolton had confidently declared that 
Masy Sarah would go home on Tuesday. 
Mrs, Snaith was also sure she would ~Why? 
Jor this reason. Miss de Berenger had 
dnven herself over on the previous Wedne> 
day m her pony<arriage, and had not 
Drought a bag of oats im the back of the 
vehicle for the creature's food, as usual ; there 
was nothng found th.re but a longish cord 
tor a tether. For behind the hitle paved 
court ane. before mentioned, was 2 smi] 
turfecl drying-ground, contuning about fou 

etches The grass was tather long. Miss 
le Berengcr hud the ony tethered to a tie. 
in one corner of it, that tlus excellent feed 
mught not be wasted. The pony was not 
proud, he was accustomed to get hrs lying 
Where he could. Muss de Derunger added 
thieepenee a day to the boy Andiew’s wages 
to attend him, He had altcady consumed 
the sss m the four corners of the drying- 
ground, on Monday he would be teilicied 
on the little bit in the middle that he hid 
not been able to reach, and, therefore, on 
Juesilay evening, when he had eaten’ all, 
Miss de Berenguz, wt was ccriain, would go 
anay, 

‘Miso du Berenger had vo sc ruple 12 taking 
this grass, since Fels would not pamit the 
cow to be tured m on it, because she was 
too restless to bear the tether, and if at lage 
she got into the garden 

On Monday motning Tannah Snaith was 
admitted again tu the rector’s study, She 
began, “If you please, st, Miss de Laenger 
—she propose a scheme. I've thought 1 
over, ind——! 

“Oh yes, yes,” said Felix, sciting 2 chair 
for her, and feehng as if Ins aunt had taken 
a hberty; “pray dismiss that from jour 
mind, I belive my aunt felt that xt would 
be awkward for me to be guardian to these 
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Lite ones unless they were near at hand.” 
He forgot that hus whole household would 
fall to pieces of she withdrew, but that was 
because he was thinking of her side of the 
question, not his own. 

She answered sumply, and without taking 
the chanr, “ Yes, sir, and that’s what I feel 
too.” 

Felix looked at her. 

“If my dear young ladies have a chance of 
hyng im your house, brought up with your 
Aittle brother, sir, I seem to think I ought not 
to depnive them of it,” 

“« But the fact as,” said Felix, a shght tinge 
of red showing in his dark cheek, “1 am not 
well off, a proportion of ther moncy would 
have to go to pay me for their board.” 

She saw he did not Like discussing the 
money with her 

* Sir” she answered, “when I'm your 
strvant—as I hope to be—I can never talk 
so freely, and that, as I can now. So l'll 
say once for all, I expect I shall be lo Iged 
and boarded better than I have been, and I 
look to get the same sum for mysclf—twenty 
pounds hat is what Muss de Bereng.r 
thought." 

“Yes,” said Feha, looking at her, As she 
hd not choose to seat herself, he wus stand 
ing also, “Well, Mrs Snath, I suppose) ou 
know your own busines best.” Aad yet be 
seemed doubtful 

“1 suppose I do, sir, but there's one 
thing it’s fur I should say—it’s my great 
coulklnce mn you, sn, mike me think I 
my * 

* It's commng at Last,” thought Fekx, “TI 
wi respect your confidence, Mrs, Snaith, 
whatever it may be.” 

“Ym not a widow, sir” 

“No?” sud Tebx, mn a tone of pity and 
inquny. 

“No, sir; my poor husband’, ahve I fare 
to think people would look down on me if 
they knew the tuth—but not you, sir —not 
you” 

All m a moment, vier years of silci cu, 
she had becn suprised into saying these 
words His tiust mn her was so complet, 
he was so honourable—as far as he hnew— 
that he had overcome her, and sick at heart, 
and choked with sobs, she sit down of he: 
own accoul, and wept and bemowed hei- 
self before him with passionate, wrepressible 
teas, 

“My poor husband 1s a convict, sir; he 
was sentenced for fourteen years,” she said, 
when she recovered herself. “If I hye under 
your roof, I fare to think you have aught to 
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know it. But shen I came into this room, I 
didn’t mean to tell xt, nesther.” She dried 
her eyes and almost coldly rose ; her passion 
and sonow was over. 

“My poor fuend,? said Fels. “I am 
sorry.” 

That was all, but often afterwards the 
words, so quietly spoken, were a comfort to 
her. He meant them, and his pity would 
Inst. 

“My poor fiend I am sory.” 

“ You'll keep at to yourself, sir?* 

Yes" 

She hud not told him what he had expected 
to hea, but her sudden grief had made him 
forget this. IIe had certainly thought of her 
as a widow, perhaps on account of that very 
phrase that she somtimes used, “My poor 
husbard!" So in those parts of the country 
they always speth of the dead The same 
phrtse had mide others also think of her as 
4 widow, and xf any had disparaging thoughts 
concerning her, they certainly never supposed 
sle had a lying husband to conceal, but 
iather that perhaps she had no nght to the 
mng For, of course, she had to pay for her 
reat silence, her cautious reticence could 
not but be noticed, aud why should people 
be so wonderfully chary of their words unless 
they have some secret to heep that 1s not to 
their advantage ? 
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Now, Amis always comforted himself 
with a flattenng conviction that he was no 
pig 
PiFre would not touch strong dunk because 
he knew that the abuse of it made his 
countrymen wicked and poor, and he had 
thrown up his prospects, and made no use of 
Opportunities to have them back. 

He abstamed, not that he was quite sure, 
but that he supposed, every instance of abst 
nence was likely to do good He had thrown 
up his prospects on the spun of the moment, 
and almost before he had fully made up his 
own mind 

His conscience had, as it were, tncked im 
into action , it was afternards that, revolving 
the matter, his reison approved. 

Its a fearful thing for a young man to be 
thought a png—almost as bad, so to speak, 
as being suspected of burglary. The com 
panions of Amuas were so kind as to admit 
that he certainly was no prig. What, then, 1+ 
a png? They cid not exactly know, or at 
any tate they could not m so many words 
have characterized what here, in default of 2 
better, receives this definttion. 
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A png is one who makes, and prides him- 
self on making, such confident and high pro- 
fesston of his opimions, whatever these may 
be, that though he should act upon them 
never so consistently, his words will, notwith- 
standing, tower above and seem to dwaif his 
achons. 


If this defimtion 18 a fair one, then Amias 
was the perfect contrary, the fine reverse of & 


Pewuh little more than an instinct towards 
the nght, and on the first admonshing of 
conscience, he had plunged into action, 
touch as a man will plunge into a river 10 
save some drowning person. When this last 
has been safcly brought to the brink, his bold 
dchvcrer, with a quart at least of cold water 
im bis own stomach, may reflect that the 
stream wis stronger than he had supposed, 
the wrter decper, thit he 1s not a fust rate 
swimmer himself What sf they had both 
gone down tozether? 

But when his sister says to him, “Tom,” or 
“ Dich,” as the case may be, “ you were rash, 
youmht have becn drowned," he has already 

tume to think the matter out and justify 
the action by the result. 

“Nonsense, my dear,” he answers “I am 
all nght. Iam glad Idid st I would do 
at again |” 

And he would do it again. He knows 
enough of himself now to be sure that he 
certainly should do it agam Does he there- 
fore, to heep himself out of danger, eschew 
the banks of the myer? No, but in moie 
perfect and accomplished style, he Iearns to 
swim. 

“Theres nothing like action to show 2 man 
what he 1eally 1s, It may have been hidden 
fom this very young fellow’s eyes that he 
cared enough for his own brotha, the onc he 
hiked best, to sh his life for him, Jill the 
decisive moment came he had not pchaps 
the remotest suspicion that he caied fo 
human life m the abstract, and heic he 
stands dnpping, having risked his own to 
save that of an absolute stanger. For the 
future he Lnows alt. He perceives the awful 
and mysterious onencss of humanity, how it 
draws the units to the whole. He 1 not m- 
dependent, as he may have thovght, he 1s a 
part of all. 

‘This is why a man who has saved life 
hardly ever boasts of xt, or prides himself’ on 
at. Such, particularly the uneducated, will 
not unfrequently try to slmk away, going 
silently, as of some knowledge or tecling 
had come to them that was not perfectly 
wclcome. 
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On the Sunday aftc: the fire 2 remarkable 
circumstance occurred. Su Sunucl de Be 
senge invited Amias to dinnai Sir Sumuel 
had only returned to his country plice 2 few 
days previously. He went to church i all 
suc, as he commonly did on a Sunday 
moining, and behold, there was Amias in the 
rctory pew. He was growing up to be a 
dine young fellow, tUlcr than ¥Fchx, well 
mide, and brown’ He was looking about 
lum as if he was pleased to be at home 
agum, and not in the lest conscious that he 
had made a fool of himself. Puhaps he 
hadnt, but it cunot be expected that his 
uncle or the congregation geneially would 
think so. 

Sir Samucl looked at him several times , 
quite naturally, and 1s if it could not be 
helped, ther eyes met “Young dog,” 
thought the old man, not at all displeised , 
“how perfcetly he carncs it off! You woutd 
havc me think you don’t care, would you!” 

Anuas, of course, could not hnow how 
many hundreds of times the okt great-uncle 
had wished htm back agin John wis derd, 
Jom was gone, but thit wit not all ‘The 
old fellow constantly tok] himsclf, how the 
longer he hived the more his conscince be 
came enhghtened, and the more he suffered 
fiom the perversity of lus fither’s desecnd 
ants, who would not let lim be just and 
generous tothem All that he meint, how 
evel, to do at present, was to mthe a clith 
of Amias, and gue him a salary, in fict, to 
condone the past 

‘He ws always wishing to have hun back 
‘again, and if Amias had known from the be- 
sinning that such was the case, t mght have 
had a great effect uponhim Thit he did not 
now appears, therefore, to be a good thing 
or a bad thing, according to the yudzment 
one may form of his conduct 

In the porch, after servicc, old Sam grected 
his mece Sarah and the two little gir, He 
then spoke to Amias, who was belund, and, 
with 2 coidiality the more pleasint because 
at was uneapected, tnvited hr to dinner 

Amuas accepted THe was pleased that old 
Sum should thus make ovcitures of peace, 
‘Vis pride was flattered, for though he took 
special care not to seem anue that he was 
reckoned a foolish, wrong-heuled young 
fullow, he felt it When the wind blows 
strongly in one’s face, it 1» difheult not to put 
down one’s head 

Amuas told no one in the house 
Fehx, who mstantly sard, “Why duln't he ask 
me too?’ 

“It was rude of hum,” answered Amus, 
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“and queer, I was just now thinking so 
you hke Ill scnd and dectine” 

Ichx paused, It was no ridiculous feclng 
that he himself had been neglected which had 
led to the sudden exclamation 

“ He’s a mean old boy,” smd Amuas disic- 
spectfully. “I hear he prs the fellow he 
got mn my place even less than he paid me” 

“That alone would be enough to decide 
ihm against what I suspccted,” thought Tehx 
“ How absurd J am '!—You had much better 
go," he said aloud, “Only keep clear of the 
matter you quarrelled about. It does not 
become you to dispute with such an old man, 
and at his own table.” 

“Oh!” said Amus, “you don't think I 
shall have a chance, do you? Most likely he 
has a dinner party, and wants me to make 
the table even ” 

When Amis arnved, however, he found 
himself the only guest, and fult that he could 
have enjoyed his dimer more if Ins dress 
coat had not been so eaceedin,ly tight, in 
fact, he had not worn it fora yew And, 
having been recustomced for thit period to 
tike his chop alone in Ins dingy lodgings, he 
wis at fist uncomfortably consctous of the 
footmen's eyes, their stealthy movements, 
and constant assidwities 

Te had just been making a firm resolution 
that he would go out to dinner no more till 
he could afford a new dicss coat, when the 
Jast servant withdrew, after the mc, as 
qmetly as a cat, and shut the door behind 
him — [hen Atus began to perceive, as by 
a kind of instinct, that his old uncle had 
‘been warting for this occuusence, that he had 
something to say, and was now about to 


If 
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So far as appeared, Amias was rather young 
for his years—as a rule, thoughtless He 
stil bad a boy's dehghtin mischief He did 
not love work , a boat race would rouse him 
to a ndiculous pitch of enthusiasm, a cncket 
match was far more important than a Govern 
ment defeat, or anything of that soit As 
he now sat waitmg, he again felt how tght 
hus coat was, took up a particulaily fine stran 
berry, and, while cogilating with discomfort 
as to what could be coming, appewed to 
gaze at it with interest fad almust with 
curiosity ‘ 
“ Amuas,” said Sir Samuel, with a serious 
and slightly pompous au, ‘your brother 1 els 
has, of course, been made aware of my invt- 
tation ?” 

“Oh yes, uncle,” answered Amms, dil- 
gently eating his suawbernes. 

“What remark did he make upon it?” 
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Amis, taken by surprise, looked up It 
secmed out of the question to repeat the re 
math 1n question, and, of course, he had not 
forgotten it 

“What remark did he make upon it?’ re 
peated the old man. He saw that Amuas 
Tooked a little confused 

“Tt was nothing particular that he sad, 
uncle,” rephid Armas, m a blundeung 
fashion ‘I couldn’t exactly repeat it to 
you’ 

“Why not?’ asked Sir Samuel He hun 
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that was gentlemantike m my nephew's be- 
haviour. Iam not altogether displeased with 
Jum I say agam, Amias, would you like 
to come bach?” 

“Back here? ' exclaimed Amns, at last 
undeistanding him— back to the concern! 
—back to you?” And his ar of astonish 
ment threw Sr Samuel off his guard 

“Yes, back here Why not, if I am con- 
tent to forget the past and you are anxious 
to retrieve 1t?” 

“Yon couldn't have a fellow back who 15 


self was not so much at his ease as usual a teetotaler—a fellow that would stand on 
He never doubted that Fchx had expressed the becr-barrels and preach at the people not 
pleasure it this move towards a reconciha to buy the stuff!” 
tion Perhaps he hid told bis young brother“ You stand on the beer barrels! Jow 
he must make some sort of apology for the preach at people!” exclaimed Sir Samuel, so 
past If Amuas shirked the repetition of such astomshed at the grotesque picture that he 
aspeech {and what other could Felix have could not be very angry yet. “Do jou 
made?), Sir Samuel did not see how he could mean to tell me that you are so lost to all 
continue the conveisaton He looked bard sense of what befits your age, and your tank 
at Annas, with an air of reproofand admom- 1m hfe, and your future respectibilty, that 
tion, whereupon a slight tinge of red showed you can stand on a beer barrel and rant hike 
atselt through the healthy brown of the check,  demagogue?” 
and Amus blurted out— Amuas, in spite of himself, for he was very 
“What Fel said was, ‘Why didn't he nervous, burst into a short laugh “You 
ask me too? ” are very hind, uncle,” he iswered, ‘ and 
“Very natural, nephew parson,” thought —well, I never expected it No, I never 
the old man You see what I am about, ' lectured yct, excepting that once But I 
and would hhe, uf I take the boy bach, to should xf I came here 1am swe I could 
tie me down as regards the future, but I not helpit! Iam a great deal worse thin 
thmk I'll manage it myself, nephew par I used to be, for now I wish all the gn 
son, uf you have no objection You would palaces were blown up, and I should be gad 
lhe to come bach again into the country | if balf the beer barrels were kicked into the 
I dare say, Amias, among your own peo |sea When I went away, uncle, I felt as if 
ple, and that sort of thing?” he contmued it was extremely hard that I should be 
aloud | obhed to think about stiong drink in such a 
“Yes, I should, uncle, of course, I hate way as to run my prospects, Lut now—I— 
London” Idontcare ‘There must be some fellows 
“T take tt for granted that you regret the to thuk the inconvenient things and do 
foohsh escapade which—which led to your them, in fact, if there were not, the world 


‘being sent anay” 

Amiaslooked up ‘The manner was rather 
kand, but he thought, “ Plus is mean of the 
old boy, he is going to give me a ny 
at his own ‘able, wand instead of making 
a set answer to Sir Samuel’s suggestion he 
followed his own thoughts to a pomt whcre 
they became urgent for utterance, and then 
Dlurted out, “Hf { hadnt told you myself 
what I'd done, no! ~ iv clse would have told 
you, You might never have found it out to 
this day.’ 

“Quite tue," answered the old uncle 
sll inore graciously and pompowsly “I 
have thought the better of you ever since 
for that proper straightforwardness. I have 
frequent]; said, when people have remarked 
to me on yout folly, "But there was much 


| ould never get better. But I did not sup- 


pose you could be so hind and forgiving I 
am viry much obliged to you.” 

At the commencement of this speech Sir 
Samuel felt such rage and amazement that 
he was speechless As Atmas went on, much 
more slowly and takmg more thou,ht, a 
sudden revulsion, caused by what secmed 
the strangencss of his words, mide th. old 
man shiver 

All was uscless. Why had he thus de 
meaned Inmsclf? His money was nothing, 
hus kindness was set at nought, he was 
mastaed by a mere youth, who had not 
a shilling But when with boy:sh simph- 
city, and a sort of whunsieal pathos, Amuas 
went on to say how he had at fint con 
sidered 1 hard that be should be obliged 
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so to think as to ruin his prospects, and 
when he added, “But now £ don't care,” 
then Sir Samuel, worldly and shallow 
though he might be, believed that he was 
hearing of somewhat to be feared and not 
gainsuid, something not of this world, 
though familar to the Christan creed. It 
had asserted itself and been obeyed. It 
was very inconvenient, but it was always to 
have its way, and Amias did not seem to re- 
cognise it by name, or know what sts striv- 
ings meant. 
‘Rather along pause followed, Sir Samuel 
poured himself out a glass of claret, and 
tpped it slowly, Armas having no wine to 
octupy him, and no fruit on his plate, looked 
hard out of the window into the lovely, 
peaceful park, and towards a wood, Little 
mote than a year ago he had robbed several 
feathered mothers there He wished it was. 
spring, and oh, how he wished this dinner 
was over! Oh, that Felix had indeed been 
Invited to it also, for then he should not have 
had to tell hun of it afterwards, And why 
dv not old Sam speak? Was he so stumped’ 
with astomsbment that he disdamed to say a 
ioe more P race iy a 
mias would have been much surprised 
if he could have read bis old uncle's 
thoughts just then, and how, not without 
4 certain reverence, he revolved on his mind 
a famihar sentence which begins, “Lest 


baply—* 

le was rapidly calmmg. The matter had 
settled itself He must bnd out some other 
way to benefit that family. Annas would be 
of no use to him as he was, and he would 
ie take the responsibility of tymg to change 
im. 

‘When he did speak, it was so kindly that 
the words gase Amis a click in his throat 
thrt made him miserably uncomfortable. 
He resented that too—would have liked a 
“ wigging” better. Sir Samuel observed that 
he was m low spirits, and got more and more 
Gull as the evening went on. 

“Ld better go,” he sud, as the darkness 
came on, “if you'll excuse me, uncle I've 
got to tell Telix” 

“Telx will be vexed?” asked Sir Samuel, 
1H quite a friendly tone. 

“Ycs," sad Annas gloomily , “ of course.” 

Then the ola man acted in a way to sur 
puse his nephew and himself He remarked 
to Amis, that about a year and a half ago 
he had promised to give him a nag, Amms 
iemembered the promise, and how he hid 
felt that the beast had received this some- 
what dispuagmng name that no very high 
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metits, 


“T shall gwe you the money instead,” 
qnoth the old uncle, and, preceding Aunas 
into the lighted library, he actually sat down. 
to his wnting-tnble and then and theie wrote 
a cheque for the sum of £38 tos. “Just 
such a nag as I meant to give you was sold 
out of my stable a week ago for that sum,” 
he sad. “‘Ihere, Amias, you will under 
stand that any displeasure I may have felt 
against you has ceased” 

Amnas accepted the cheque humbly, It 
‘was so unexpected, under the circumstances, 
and so unlike the donor to give xt, that he 
felt as if he had been put in the wrong 
utterly He secmed to have made himself 
nidiculous and to be forgiwen He had thrown 
away his prospects now twice, and yet he 
had to feel like a snetk, he could not do 
at with a Ingh hand. What amount of fun 
there might have been in the future must 
now be thrown after those prospects, and 
lost as they weie, for of course he could 
never come and oppose old Sam im the 
town or in his own neighbourhood now. 
No. And yet he did not evcn wish that 
his peculiar notions had ever mrde a lodg- 
ment in his breast Some fellows must have 
inconvenient thoughts, so at was, and so it 


would 
‘The old man and the young took leave ot 
one some. Amis reel serena home, 
telling humself what « Ju log he was to 
have thirty-cight pounds ten shillings in his 
pockets, keeping up a smart run, and every 
now and then raising a boyish’ whoop or 
shout, He scarcely allowed ‘to himself that 
he wanted to keep up his spuits, and was 
defying himself and fate, but when he left 
the open carnage drive, which was white and 
lear in the moonlight, and had to find and 
slowly fecl his way under the trees in the 
solemm darkness of the summer night, he 
begin to feel that ominous chick in his thiort 
agam. One or two whoops meant to be 
hilarious came out m feeble and wavermy 
style, and when at last he emerged from 
the wood, and saw lying in its shudon 
the great fallen trunk of a tree Intely fclle 1 
he was fain to throw himself apon it ind 


«ry out— 

“T know the old man will think this had" 
IIe meant his brother Felix, aml having so 
sad, he dropped hts face in bis hands and 
sobbed for about two minutes as if his heart 
would break, ? an egal feet 

Moaning, and yet enra, and deeply 
ashamed of umede—-'To thunk that at my 
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age I should demean myself to howl! ”— 
he dned his eves Something moved before 
him, and, staitled, he sprang to his fect A 
man stood just beyond the shadow, covered 
with moonhght—Fehy, 

“ Oh, 1s you, old fellow ” 

“Yes, Don't knock me dona” 

“How did you hnow I was here?” ex 
clamed Amuas, chohing down the heavings 
of ins chest with a mighty sob 

“Twas coming to meet you, and saw you 
go mto the wood 1 shall think it hard, 
shall 1?” 

“Fela, you know I ike you better than 
‘any one in the world—far better.” 
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“Yes, but what shall I think hard? Has 
old Sam been proposing to you to come 
back? I thought he would” 

“Did you, Febx ?” said Amias ruefully, 

“If you accepted I shal) think st hard.” 

Amus immediatly sprang at him and 
buggul him, 

“How could you think otheiwise, you 
young scamp?” said Tchx when he was 
released. 

“It’s all mght then,” exclaimed Annas, 
immensely relieved Ihe last remainder of 


the storm rolled off with a final heaving of 
the chest “TI was misciable because I thought 
you would be so vexed. 


Tf I'd only known,” 





he added, with deep disgust against Inmself, 
“1 wouldn't have made such a muff of 
myself You'll—of course you will never 
mention 11?” 

“Certainly not,’ said Tebx affectionately 

Owls were hooting all round them, the 
valley was full of mysterious shwdows and 
confusing shafts of moonlight , little hollows 
had ghostly white mists lying in them, Pre 
sently a large white creature, with eyes Lhe 
a cat's, skimmed past them close to the grass, 
silent as a dream, a fiufly bunch of 
her newly fledged young one, after her 
They disappeared in the wood. Amuas, with 
& great whoop, gave chase, and Febx 


shouting after him with all his might to 
remember the pond and keep well up the 
side of the hollow, the whole place seemed 
to wake up and fill stcelf with echoes, as if 
twenty De Berengers instead of two were 
mit, and were throwing their voices at one 
another. 

When Echo repeats a man’s voice she 
always gives it with a ditference. Fehx 
could have declared it was his dead father 
crying out to Amis to beware of the water, 
and John de Berenger, who was lying 
in the Ceylon forest, that answered with 
fainter repetitions, “ It’s all nght—all nght— 
all nght.” 
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VIA PEACE RIVER PASS. 


TL—DUNVEGAN TO WINNIPEG: THE FRAIRIES, 


Deine the first half of the present cen- 
tury tauch was done to the 
extreme north of what is now the Dominion 
of Canada, and to map out the country along 
the Arctic coast ; but there is 2 vast territory 
Detween that remote northland and the 
western United States which was almost en- 
tirely unknown to any except the Hudson's 
Bay Company officials and Indians until 1857, 
when Captain Palliser made an expedition 
from Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains. 
The lonely regions of the north may long 
continue to be, as they have been for ages, 
the home of the musk-ox, the summer = 

of the *\4 the hunting groum the Indi: 

: oie) Neserve of the furctrader, unless in- 
deo eMninerals should prove of sufficient 
yf Tue ‘act caj ital and population; but 
Uy, sage southem Sn more central territory, 

Kbout yeich the outer world was long kept 

in ignagnce while those who held it on lease 
ietainedyit for buffalo and beaver and other 
fur-bearit§ animals, is one of the most fertite 
parts of @ut empire, and may soon become 
one of th@chief granaries of the world. 

This dattict, which is sometimes called 
the Pra:, # Region of Canada, and which in- 
cludes the best portion of the North-West 
Territories, may be roughly described as a 
great triangle, one side stretching for one 
thousand nules along the international boun- 
dary line—the 49th parallel ; another extend- 
ing from the boundary northward, in part 
along the foot of the Rocky Mountains, for 
about eight or nine hundred miles ; while the 
base of the triangle is formed ina broken and 
irregular way by the chain of lakes that stretch 
from the Lake of the Woods, a little east of 
Manitoba, north-westward to Great Slave 
Lake. ‘The estimated area of this prairie 
region is not less than three hundred millions 
of acres, that is, about ten times the size of 
England, Manitoba, covering nine millions 
of acres in the south-east corner of this vast 
triangle, is, as compared with the whole terzi- 
tory, little more than one square on the chess- 
board. It is unwatered by a great system of 
rivers that flow into the chain of lakes which 
bound it along the north-east, and these lakes, 
in turn, are emptied by another river-system: 
that flows through the remoter north land 
into the Arctic Ocean and Hudson's Bay. The 
Peace and the Athabasca cut across the 
aorthem portion of this territory ; the Sas. 
katchewan cleaves its way for a thousand 
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miles through the rich central districts ; while 
through the south-eastern portions ow the 
Assiniboine and the Red River, which unite 
their waters at Winnipeg, the capital of Mani- 
toba and present gateway of the North-West. 

‘This territory, with all the country to the 
north and the north-east, was transferred to 
Canada in 1870, having formerly been held 
by the Hudson's Bay Company under charter 
from the Ciown. When the Canadian Go- 
yernment had thus acquired a clear title 
to this territory, and when provision had 
been made for the efficient maintenance of 
law and order by the appointment of a 
Lieutenant-Govemor and Council, and by 
the establishment, at widely scattered points, 
of the NorthWest Mounted Pohce, it be- 
came necessary to increase the facilities of 
access and communication. As yet Mani- 
toba is accessible from the east for ordinary 
travel only by the aid of United States rail- 
ways. There is, however, in course of con- 
struction, to be completed in 1882, a railway 
from. Winnipeg to Thunder Bay, on Lake 
Superior, which by means of the Lake 
steamers will be connected with the railway 
system of Ontario, so that ere long travellers 
may pass by steamer and railway, through 
Canadian territory, from Halifax or Quebec 
to Winnipeg. 

Means of communication throughout the 
North-West are furnished to some eatent by 
its great system of rivers, and alteady steamers 
ply, during the open season, on Red River, 
the Assimboine and the Saskatchewan, run- 
ning up the latter river as far as Edmonton, 
near the foot of the Rocky Mountains, These 
rivers, however, provide facilities of com- 
munication for a comparatively small portion 
of the country, and even this limited com- 
muunication is available only for the six or 
seven months during which they are not 
frost-bound. The praine carts and sleighs 
are already inadequate for the traffic to and 
from the interior, Railway communication 
raust, therefore, be provided, and the Govern- 
ment, recognising this when they acquired 
possession of the territory, took steps at once 
towards the construction of a railway from 
Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains. 

In older countries settlement usual} pre- 
cedes railways, and it is only when busy com- 
munities exist, and when people have been 
massed in considerable numbers, that rail- 
way construction is undertaken. Canada, 
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however, 1s m the western potions of the 
United States, ratluays often precede settle- 
ment, and it 1s after freilities of communica- 
thon have been provided that people enter 
and develop the resources of the country. 
For purposcs of settlement, therefore, a rail 
ay must be built across this fertile 
region, from which m due time brinch Imes. 
will extend to north and south And while 
the settlement of the North West ares 
the extension of a ratlway to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountuns, other reasons, such as the 
mtercats of Buhsh Columb, the closer 
union of the Cinadiin Prosinces by lines of 
trafic, ind the development of commerce 
with Asia, demand railway extension to the 
sestern seaboard. ‘The Government, recog 
nsing on these and other grounds the 
necessity ofa Canadian Pacific Railway, have, 
after a careful and exhaustive survey, adopted 
a line that shill piss through Edmonton and 
that, crossing the Rochy Mountams by the 
Yellcwherd Pass, shall touch the Pacific at 
Burtard Inlet Already a hundied mules of 
this railway are sn course of constiuction from 
Winnipeg westwards, to be finshed before 
the close of the present yexr, one hundred 
and twenty-five miles of the Bntsh Columbia 
section are under contract, and at 1s confi 
dently hoped that the extension of the line 
across the prame region will proceed at the 
rate of a hundred miles per year, and that by 
the close of this decade our transcontinental 
Ine will be complete 

The construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway may well be regarded as a work of 
Imperial as well as of Canadian importance 
It concerns the welfare of the empire both 
as a colonisation road and as pait of a trans- 
continental highway. The settlement of the 
Noith West must very soon and very seriously 
affect the wheat supply of the mother country 
At present that supply 1s drawn largely from 
the United States and from Russi, and as 
these countues, beng foreign, might become 
unfuendly, the receipt of breadstuffs from 
these sources might any season be tmpenlled, 
Seeing thus, Su Samuel Baker and others have 
advocated wheat culture on an extended 
scale in Egypt Canadians, however, mvite 
the attention of the empire to their vast 
prames, which are pecuharly smted to the 
growth of grain, confident that sf these be 
developed the policy of foreym countnes 
could not senously disturb the wheat market 
of Bntain, At the same ume the welfare of 
the empire 13 concerned in the eatension of 
this line of railway to the western seaboard, 
as it would not only provide speedy com- 
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monicaiion th British terntory with 
a _pomemens on the Easily Bat would 
supply the great nussing link i a rapid route 
fiom England to Eastern Asia that would be 
safe against foreign interference. 

‘The prame region has been opened for 
settlement on the most hberal terms, The 
land 1s lard off mto townships of 5x miks 
square, exch of the thnty six squae mules 
Deing called ascction Within a bilt of one 
hundred and ten miles on cach sul of the 
proposed line of the Canrdian Pacibe Rail 
way evcry alternate section is reserved for 
railway lands, and 1s offered for suc at prices 
sarying from one dollar (4s 2d sterhng) to 
fixe dollars per rete, according to the proxt 
muty of the land to the railway The 1¢- 
maining Linds in this belt ue open for home 
stead and preemption, Any per “hois 
the head of 1 family, or who has the 
age of twenty one years, 1s ent abe 
entered on thesg un2ppropnates 4 
homestead of a qitrter section—th 
hundied and sixty acres—and, op 
plrince with ceitun requirements ? 
of settlement and cultivation of the ¢ 
cervesa Crown patent confirming hr 
lute propnietorship In addition t 
homestead the settler may acquin 
block of one hundred and sixty ac. 
emption , thit 1s, he has the nght 
ing the quarter section adorning 1 
stead, so that he may thus become propiictor 
of a farm of thice hundred and twenty acres, 
the pnice of the pie empted land varying fiom. 
one dollar to two dollars and a huf per acie, 
according to its proumity to the line of 
railway, 

The value of this vast trict of unoccupied 
land where a free homcstcad 1s offered to the 
settler, come whence he may, 1s gieatly en 
hanced by the admsson, on the part of 
competent authouties m the United States, 
that nearly all the free sgncultural lands in 
that country have been taken up. ‘Thus the 
Hon. D. A’ Wells, in July, 1877, stated that 
“the quantity of fertile public lands suitable 
for faim purposes which can now be obtained 
by preserption or at a nominal price (in 
the United States) 18 comparatively limited, 
af not nearly exhausted.” 

To the same effect Mayor Powell, of the 
United States Geological Commission, writes, 
“ All the good publ lands sutable for settle- 
ment are sold There 1s not left unsold in 
the whole United States, of land which a poor 
man could turn into a farm, enough to make 
one average county in Wisconsm. The ex~ 
ception to this statement, if it 1s open to any, 
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a ae 
raay pethaps be found m Tes # Sine Indian 
Tertory, elsewhere it 1s ruc ~ 

It not claimed that this great prame 
region of the Canadian North West 1s um 
foimly good, On the contrary, there are 
puts that present few attrections to settlers, 
An the northern portion «or instance, there 18 
a luge expanse of country enclosed between 
the Peace and the Athabasca, north of Leaser 
Slave Lake, winch 18 covered bya network of 
swimps, lakelets, and streams, and which, 
however much it might be improved by 
dramage, 1s at present the best bewer 
countryinCanida And yet exccllent wheat 
18 grown at Lesscr Slave Lake, while spect 
mens of wheat and biurley grown at the 
Chipewyan Mission, Like Athabasca (58° 
42 north lat, or about 600 mules north of 
Winnipeg) received 2 medal at the Phuladel- 
phia Centennial Kabibision of 876 In the 
southein portion, a,am, thee aie poor lands, 
that scem to be a contmuation of the 
Amencan desert, for some distance noith of 
the boundary line; while in crossing the 
pranies by the common route from Edmonton 
zd Lihce to Winmipeg one traverses some 
tracts of Bard soil, and occasional short 
stretches of whah land. Yet even on some 
of the seemingly poorest soil, near Bethe ford, 
excellent wheat his been grown, and it 1s 
ptobable that when the salt or alkah linds 
are covered with trecs, a3 they my ewily be 
upon the general settlement of the country, 
the character of the soil will be very greatly 
mmproved. It must be remembered, too, 
that the praime trails usually follow the 
midges or the cravell soul, where such can be 
found, as good soil makes bid roads so that 
good land may very fieyuently he @ little to 
the north or south of that which, judging 
by what 1s scen from the trail, might appear 
hopelessly unproductive. For some time 
after the nansfer of the North-West terntones 
it was customry to speak of a * fertile belt,” 
this name being tsed to designate that por- 
tion of the pramie region south of the north 
‘branch of the Saskatchewan, between the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and Lake 
‘Winnipeg and the Lake of the Woods on the 
cast, and many were led to suppose that the 
country so descnbed was uniformly 
while that to the north was thought to be 
comparatively worthless. But further exam!- 
nation discloses occasional poor land m this 
generally fertle belt and numerous tracts of 
excellent soil to the north of it, so that the 
good arable land appears to he in districts 
that are interspersed with lands of less salue 
‘Very much of the land, however, that is uafit 
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for wheat 1s admirably adapted for grazing, 
and stockraisirg may be as umportant as 
wheat growing In the Bow River district, for 
instance, which embraces 1bout 20,000 square 
miles in the south western portion of the 
praine region, cattle are raiscd im larze 
numbers, the chmate being such as to admit 
of ther wintenng out, 1s the seasons are 
mild and the snowftl extremely shght 
Other distncts, such as that which is um- 
watered by the Quappelle, ue sad to be 
well suited for sheep fuming, although 
housing and home feeding would be neces 
sary durmg part of the winter, Other, 
agam, are rich in lumber, 15 there are large 
forests easily accesmble from the upper waters 
of the Saskatchewan and of the Athabasca , 
while on these two rivers and on sever of 
thei trbutartes coil of supenor quality «nd 
mm large quantity 1s found, guing promise of 
abundant fuel for the millions that must yut 
people this terntory 

Attempts have been mide to estumrte the 
extent of wheat-growing lind im this great 
North-West. Professor Macoun, of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, sets 1 down at 
200,000,000 of acres Colonel Lavlor, the 
‘Unitcd States consul at Winnipeg, compwin, 
the Canadian pratries with the Westen an 
North-western States, says that “four-fifths of 
the wheat producing belt of North Amenct 
will be found north of the snternation.l 
boundary” These estamiutes my be prema 
ture, and yet each yctr, with its ampler 
examunation of the countiy by su1veyors and 
ats increasing testimony from settlers, tends 
rather to confirm thin to refute these figues 

Many thought, however, as many still 
think, that the chmate m those northern 
Intitudes must be unfayourble for wheat 
farming, no matter how cxcellent the soil , 
but expenence is proving that the climate, 
unless in the farther north, 1s thoroughly 
suited to the growth of giain, whule even in 
such remoter portions i the Powe River 
country summer frosts my disappear when 
the soul 1s cultivated, or my plove to be 
Tocal and comparatively humless. Carctul 
observations made at Battleford show thit 
the average temperatuie there from Apni 
to t—the wheat-growing months—is 
higher than it 18 at Toronto during the sme 
months, so that, even though the average 
for the year may, on account of the severe 
cold of winter, be lower than in Western 
Ontano, the temperature 1s more favourable 
as far as the growth of gain 1s concerned, and 
Battleford hes much the same chmate as any 
part of the country along the line from Edmon- 
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ton to Winmpeg. Besides, in those northern 
Jatitudes there 1s a much larger propoition of 
sunhght durmg the summer than there 1s 
farther south, a fact that must tell very 
greatly in favour of our Canadian prawes, 
and that may, m some measure, account for 
what chmatologists have often observed, that 
the quality of wheat improves the more 
closely you approach the northern Irmit of 
wheat-growing lands. 

In travellmg from Dunvegan, where we 
left the reader m our last article, to Winnipeg, 
as the whiter did, by way of Edmonton, 
Battleford, wd Touchwood Hulls, one passes 
through much of the finest portion of our 
prame country Having floated down Peace 
Raver on a raft fifty mules to the Smoky River 
depét, where we procured horses to convey 
us to the Hudson's Bay Company’s Fort at 
Lesser Slave Lake, we caught the Company's 
bovts on one of their freighling trips down the 
Lake and Lesser Slave River and the Atha 
basca to a pomt called the Athabasca Land 
ing, fiom which we came by a comfortable 
conveyance over a goo n-road to Ed 
monton The traveller 10 North West, 
at least in the remoter districts, 1s largely de- 
pendent on the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
although m the summer season you may 
meet on the more frequented trails long 
bands of carts belonging to independent 
freighters, or may at some points find that 
the “free-traders” can forward you more 
quickly and more comfortably than the Com- 
pany, yet the assistance of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company othcials, who are almost invanably 
energetic, hospitable, and courteous, 1s of 
matenal importance in traversing the lonely 
north. At nearly every post of the Company 
a large number of horses are kept, for the 
keep of horses throughout this wide region 
costs nothing, as they can winter out, pawing 
away the light snow and finding abundance 
of grass beneath, If the agent at any post 
has no horses under his charge he can usually 
make arrangements with half breeds or with 
white settlers for forwarding travellers, many 
bemg able to furnish not only good horses 
and strong prairie carts, but also comfortable 
buck-boards and waggons , and thus you are 
passed on by stages, with perhaps four or five 
changes of driver and conveyance between 
the Rocky Mountains and Wmmpeg. 

‘For winter travel dogs have Intherto been 
largely used, as with hight loads they are 
swifter than horses. To dnve a team of 
dogs it 15 sad that one must be able to swear 
im English, French, or Cree, while to be a 
first-rate dog-driver requires a fluent command 
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of profanity in the three languages, Some 
years ago a well-known Winnipeg ecclesristic 
was making an extended winter tnp, the 
dogs, though frequently whypped, made Iittle 
progress, so the bishop remonstrated with 
the dnver That functionary rephed that he 
could not make them go unless he swore at 
them, absolution was therefore given hum 
for the trp, and the dogs, hearing the farm 
har expletives, trotted along briskly. Dog- 
dnving, however, 18 passing out of use in the 
North West, as it 18 becommg much more 
expensive to keep dogs than it 1s to keep 
horses. While buffalo were abundant and 
every post and wignam could have unlimited 
pemmicrn it was easy for any man to heep a 
Lennel, but as the buffalo are rapidly dis 
appearing, and as the dogs must be fed 
throughout the whole yea while the horses 
can forage for themselves at all seasons, 
horses are being used almost entirely on the 
plairies, except in the more northern distucts 
where game and fish are very abundant 

Edmonton, which has for many yeais becn 
an important depdt of the Hudson's Bay Com 
pany and a distnbuting pot for a large 
circle of trading posts, 18 the centre of an 
extensive distnct of peculiar fertihty, probably 
the most attractive in the North West _No- 
where do settlers reap larger crops “off the 

i,’ —that 1s, the first season that the soil 15 
ploughed In some parts of the country the 

\d yields litle or nothing the first summer, 
and the scttler can only plough it up that the 
grass roots may rot and the soil be ready for 
seed the following spring In most parts of 
the Saskatchewan Valley, however, good 
crops mty be raised on newly broken land, 
As the Canadian Pacific Railway will pass 
through Edmonton, and as a line of stcamers 
ply between this and Wiompeg, the district 
will be easy of access, and its facilities of 
communication must attract towards it the 
traffic of the Bow River grazing country to 
the south and of the Peace River district to 
the north. Already the little settlement 

here has two churches, a school, 
an hotel, and a telegiaph station connect- 
ing it with the world’s 4,000,000 miles of 
wire. 

In six days of praine travel along the 
north bank of the Saskatchewan we reached 
Fort Pitt, passing over excellent soil almost 
the whole way, much of it well wooded and 
well watered , and three days more brought 
us to Battleford, where Governor Lard and 
his Council _adnumster the affars of the 
North-West Terntories, Praine travel means 
—at least, mn the shortening days of October, 
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when we made acquaintance with it—an 
average of about thirty five miles 2 day 
‘You have your saddle-horse, or, 1f you 
it, you take a seat with your halfbreed at 
tendant m the waggon or buck board, your 
tent, baggage. provisions, &c , being piled up 
on the rear of your waggon, or stowed away 
m an accompanying cart, You cannot lose 
your way, unless at some forks or cross roads, 
for the trach has been clearly grooved by the 
traffic of years , and near any centre, such as 
a farming settlement or a Hudson’s Bay post, 
the converging trails remand one of the rail- 
way Imes near any depét. Occasionally you 
Meet immigrants, or trams of freighters with 
their bands of prainie-carts, at first almost as 
rate a8 a ship on mid ocean, but more fre 
quent as you move eastward, like the m- 
creasing number of vessels as you draw near 
port You need have no difficulty m ke 
the pot well supplied with game, for abun- 
dunce of duck may be found in the numerous 
Inkelets that border the tral, and prame 
chicken are plentiful in all except the more 
sutthd distncts. As day after day passes 
you become more and more in love with the 
chmate, as well as with the country , you can 
understand how it should be noted for its 
pecular healthfulness, and spectally for sts 
freedom from fevers and from diseases of the 
throat and lungs. There 1s a continual fresh- 
ness and interest 1n your journey, and if you 
have some pleasant travelhng companions 
your prane tmp may be hke a prolonged 
pene 

Continung from Battleford, by way of 
Curlton, Iouchwood Hills, and Ellice, to 
Winmipeg, you pass over stretches of country 
which rival Manttoba 11 the attractions they 
offer to settlers, and out of which new pro- 
vinces must ere Jong be carved, Soon after 
entering Manitoba you may find a change 
come Over your half breed dnver Beyond 
the mits of that province the sale of intox- 
cants in the North West is strictly forbidden, 
and the law is mgidly enforced, any who 
desire to nnport wmes or spints for private 
use requinng & special permit for that pur 
pose from the Lieutenant-Governor In 
Manitoba, however, there 1s no such restric- 
non upon the hquor traffic , your driver will 
be sure to find a good camping-ground near 
the first hamlet you come to alter entering 
the province Ta the mormng you may find 
the poor fellow rather unfit for work, you 
must watch him pretty closely for the rest of 
the way; and, as you approach Winnipeg— 
o: Garry, as they all call xt, from the old 
Hudson’s Bay fort round which the city has 
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clustered—his face will beam with delight at 
the vision of urrestnicted whisky. 


We reached Winnipeg from the west How 
fares at with the immigrant approachmg st 
from the east? His passage from Liverpool, 
Dy way of Quebec, Sania, and Duluth, has 
taken about fifteen days, and has cost him 
fiom £9 to £28 sterling, according to the 
accommodation he has chosen by steamer 
and ral From previous information he 
knows where to settle, and at once proces 
lus “location” from the Dommion land 
agent , or, perhaps, he can afford a httle ume 
to look about him. If he has arrived early 
enough m the year, and bas settled on land 
that yields a good return off the sod, he may 
be able to ratse a crop hns first season It 
not, he must content himself with breaking 
up his land, to have it ready for the following 
spring, and with building his “shanty” and 
barn, providing himself with stock, and laying 
i winter supphes, He has availed himself 
of the hberal homestead law, and has pre- 
empted an adjomung quarter section, so that 
he 1s Poste the Possestor of ities of 320 
acres, having brought out his ly, procur: 
‘his land, and started with sufficient stock and 
implements for a new settler, at 2 total outlay 
of less than a single year’s rental for a wheat 
farm of # similar size im the mother country, 
He will fd an abundant market for all that 
he can rae, whether it be stock or cereals, 
‘New settlers will require food and seed =the 
Hudson's Bay Company may be a large pur 
chaser of his produce, and the Government 
will buy extensively on behalf of the Indians, 
who must for some yeais be assisted at the 
public cost, until they adopt 2 more settled 
life Indeed, there 1s every prospect that, 
for several years, the bulk of the grain raised 
am the North-West will be required for locat 
consumption, and by the tume that settlers 
are ready to export grain the means of com 
munication will be so much mereased, and 
the cost of freight so much reduced, that they 
will be able to compete on most favourable 
terms for the supply of the Butsh market. 
Competent authorities estimate that xxtun 
two years, as soon as the railway 1» com 
pleted from Wmmpeg to Thunder Bay, on 
Lake Supenor, grain can be taken from 
Manitoba to Liverpool ata total outside cost 
‘of 45 cents per bushel Wheat is grown in 
Manitoba at a cost that does not exceed, if 
It reaches, 40 cents per bushel, so that it 
will be grown m Manitoba and delivered io 
Liverpool at a cost to the producer, mcluding 
all charges for transport, of 85 cents (that 15, 
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38. 6d. sedling) per bushel, or £2 8s. 44. per 
quarter. the average price of wheat in 
England for the thirty lana at 1849 to 
1878, was £2 135, sterling per quarter— 
the lowest in that period being, in x85, 
1 198. 7d. sterling—a gufficiently broad 
margin is left for the Canadian wheat-grower. 
And if such facilities of transport be not 
sufficient to secure for our North-West, where 
land Yields from thirty to sixty bushels of 
wheat per acre, the chief supply of the British 
market, other and shorter lines of transport 
may yet be opened, Already a new route is 
projected, and a company is being formed to 
construct a railway, a little over oo miles 
in length, from the northern extremity of 
‘Lake Winnipeg down the valley of the Nelson 
River to Port Nelson on Hudson's Bay, This 
port is twenty-one miles nearer Liverpool 
than New York is, It appears that the valley 
of the Nelson offcrs a practicable route for a 
railway, although the river is too broken to 
be navigable, and the navigation of Hudson's 
Bay and Hudson’s Straits can be relied on 
for at least three months in the year, 
bably for a longer period. This would 
of the shipment of 2 very large amount of 
grain from the Canadian North-West and 
also from the north-western portions of the 
United States by this route. Even if the 
year's crop could not be shipped the same 
season that it was harvested, yet the differ- 
ence in cost of transport would probably 
make it worth while to hold much of it over 
until the following summer rather than send 


it by the more expensive southern routes, | 
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But whether the grain of our North-West 
reaches the Atlantic by way of the St, Law- 
rence or by way of Hudson's Straits, it seems 
almost inevitable that it must soon become a 
powerful, and perhaps a controlling, factor in 
Tegulating the wheat markets of the world, 
The elopment of this great prairie 
region cannot be long delayed. Its vast 
wheat-lands, its rich pastures, its coal mea- 
sures and its woods, combined with its in- 
creasing nearness to the markets of Europe, 
must insure its rapid settlement. As you 
traverse the country, as you hear the unvar- 
nished tales of men who, starting on their 
homesteads two or three years ago with little 
stock and no reserve capital, are now in 
comfort and on a fair way to wealth ; as you 
examine the prospects that lie before the 
sober and industrious, and as, in fancy, you 
connect the toiling tenantfarmers and agri- 
cultural labourers of the mother country with 
these broad, dertile acres, it is scarcely pos- 
sible, even for the least sanguine, to refrain 
from visions of a time when this vast territory 
will be the home of many millions, Cana- 
dians ask the men of other lands, they 
specially ask the farmers of the fatherland, to 
examine, as some of them have already done, 
their wide and inviting prairies, They know 
that an impartial verdict must be in their 
favour. They have the utmost confidence in 
their country, in its capacities, and in its 
future ; and they believe that, ere long, a 
cluster of rich and loyal provinces will extend 
from the Red River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. DANIEL M. GORDON. 


“AM MEER.” 
{SchuBert.) 


“THE Long moan of the monotonous ses, 
‘And ccascless wath of never-ending waves ; 

The roll of foaming Lillows thro’ dim caves 

Skirting the unknown shores; and hushfully 

The lisp of lapping wavelets in soft glee 
About the moonlit ends, No wild wind raves 

Above the solemn waste; the night in stil 

Save the sea-sound and casual vea-bird’s shrill. 


Hark! the moan grows into « troubled cry, 
‘The billows plash mote suddenly, and leap 
Like startled herds that plunge before they fly 
‘A weird wind riseth swiftly and doth sweep 
The salt send from each wave-top towards the sky, 
And the great sea awaketh from its sleep, 


‘The wild wind walle above the foaming veas, 

‘The billows break in swirling clouds of white, 

The sickly moon, clond-hidden, scarce gives light, 
And the dense mists are blown to shreds of fleece ; 
‘The whole sea panteth for a wild release, 

Like some great brate with fleelag prey in sight; 
And the harsh echo from the murf-beat shore 
Blends with the boom where the great caverns roar, 


‘Hush ! the wind shivers, moans, and dics away | 
‘The foam-wreath’d billows now no longer fee 
Along the dismal track of swisling spray, 
‘The stars come forth and chimmer mournfully. 
‘There is no sound at all but the soft sway 
Of loug weves breathing on the sleeping 308. 
WILLIAM SHARP, 





FROM MOGADOR TO MOROCCO. 
By RALLI STENNING. 
PART I 


Ov journey 1s to the Antipodes—not 

the secondary one of geography, but 
to the Primary one of people, customs, and 
cavilsaton ‘The world affords no contrasts 
more string and complete than the cities of 
Yondon and Morocco, From London to 
Gibraltar, from Gubraltar to Tangiers, from 
‘Tangiers to Saffi—the most picturesque town 
‘on the Morocco coast—fiom Saffi to Moga 
dor—this 15 our way, At Mogador we start 
for Morocco, the city, 

Mogador 18 a port, enjoying the question- 
able honour of having been made such by 
the decree of a sultan, not by the laws of 
nature—partly sunounded by sand hills, with 
a distinctively fine climate, and, what is more 
rate in Moorish cities, a good sewer. A 
handful of the two thousand Ewopcans said 
to be found m the coast towns of Morocco 
jeside here, It 1s remathably healthy fe 
to the dying ts sad to be in is breezes 
‘Why do not invalids go there? Let the food 
answer If we could at any ture live on aur, 
‘we cannot when we are ill Moonsh sauces 
may pass muster with the strong Some- 
thing, however, seems to disagree with the 


Jews we see here. Surely a more c1daverous 
set of faces ma bnght and breezy world 1s 
not to be found, 

It 1s afternoon, and to morrow we are to 
start for Morocco, We wander about the 
streets of the town, cunous, charmed, dis 
maycd ~=New and mdescribable sensations 
possess us at the very first turn of the street 
which conceals our quarters and companions 
Dress here 1s a combination of nun, monk, 
and showman free white flowing robes, long 
pomted monastic hoods, browdered gowns 
and girdles, turbans and scmitars Jt 1, an 
animated ptcture book, and nobody in it 
seems astonished All are familiar with whit 
seems to us as strange as men in the moon 
We gaze on dreamy, moon-stnchen faces, 
figures slowly sailing about, as under Jess 
scvere gravitahon than of our own familar 
world We listen to thew speech, as if it 
could tell us something about the melancholy 
forms which move along with anair somewhit 
between that of a camuval and atuneral, We 
dare not go far ina world lhe this. It as @ 
place to dream of, not to live m. A glance 
up @ narrow, long passage, which we come 
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eventually to know as a Moorish street; a 
vague sense of sleeping Arabs, flat upon the 
ground, propped against the wall, or rolled 
up, bali-like, in a corner ; pluckings of fowls, 
lumps of mud-conerete, rags, cabbage-stalks, 
cracked walls, loop-holes, low archways, 
blacks and beggars, halfnaked children, 
smothered-up women, faint smells—these 
and the hke will long combine in the 
memory of this first impression of a Moorish 
town. The white houses in the intense sun- 
Tight add to the daze of this waking dream. 
Since this glimpse of barbarism, finding our- 
selves once more in the boarding-house 
(though that preserves but little of European 
civilisation), we seem to have returned to 2 
real world again, 

Mogador is a thorough-going Moorish 
town, its European doctor and foreign sewer 
notwithstanding; though of its fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants six thousand are Jews. The 
uncommon regularity of its streets, which 
seems to have won for it the name of Sweraa, 
meaning beautiful, may show that latent ca- 
pacity of order in the Moorish mind survives 
its centaries of confusion. 

‘There are no “tourist sights” in Mogador; 
the most picturesque is the town in the clear 
moonlight. A dreamy flatness of white house- 
tops, scarcely broken by turret or tower, sur- 








rounded by sea and hill, has a peculiarly 
charming effect. The houses— sometimes 
Jooking like houses piled upon houses—con- 
sist of one or two stories of rooms surround- 
ing the verandah and balcony of a fatio or 
courtyard, which ig entered by = covered 
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The windowless streets are all 
narrow, some long and straight. Private 
houses, merchants’ warehouses, hoatelries, all 
are of one generic type, save those found in 
blind alley and slum. Yn business quarters 
there is little or no appearance of business. A 
caravan of camels is seen bringing merchan- 
lise from Timbuctoo : the procession, which 
moves slowly, gravely, with silent foot, height- 
ening our sense of mystery, suddenly tums 
down 2 gateway scarcely wide enough to 
admit it, mto the central comt of a waie- 
house, and is out of sight. We follow through 
the archway, to find these “ships of the 
desert” moored to their quay with freights of 
almonds, gums, ivory, gold-dust, and ostrich 
feathers which might be of little value, for 
they are tied mach as we tie up bundles of 
waste paper, letting the paper be its own 
covering. The outer feathers of the bales 
are broken and duty. Imagine London with 
all its drays out of sight in invisible ware- 
house squares! Such is the condition of 
commerce in Mogador. These camel trains 
are the poetry of trade, a living link to 
patriarchal and modem times. They have 
a look of immense sadness, as though will- 
ing to close their long-enduring history. 

As we leave the fatto, a solitary street cry 
attracts our attention, A man is leading a 
gitl of about siateen years of age. 
He cries her qualities, for she is 
being hawked before her auction, 
This is the second day ; to-morrow 
she watl be brought to the hammer, 
when, 2s she is good-looking, well: 
made, and healthy, she will pro- 
bably fetch £18 or £20. The 
jaded, rag-covered Arab who leads 
her bought her “a spec” m the 
market of Timbuctoo, to which 
Arab robbers had brought her 
from some quiet Soudan village 
they had sacked and bumed, kil 
Ing the old and sick, and turomg 
the well-grown and healthy into 
money. With what emotion do 
those large white eyes look out 
upon these strange stieets and 
people! 

‘There is a European dispensary 
in Mogador, established by Sir 
Moses Montefiore’s benevolent in- 
terest in his Jewish brethren; but Moors, we 
are told, prefer charms to medicine—at least 
to European medicine. Their own practi- 


gateway. 


tioner, who sits in the marketplace, is 
usually a naked fanatic of some religious 
order, with whom sewage is an occasional 
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epectfic, and a tramp along the patien's| Turkish baths are much in vogue here 
backbone, as he hes face to face with t] +) many establishments exist. They consist of 
ground, a professional operation, long, low, dark, stuffy, dismal, stinking rooms, 
at least to European eyes and 
nose Men are admitted till 
aud day at what 1s equal to a 
half penny each, and women 
fiom md day to mght fall, for 
twice cad sum We are at 
tracted by a fine-looking figure 
of fifty yews of age, nding a 
handsome Arab horse, with a 
trumphal train of attendants 
The pace, the attitude, the 
look, betoken authority, It 1s 
the Governor of Mogador Old 
men seck his benediction Wo 
men lift children to kiss hrs 
hinds He passes out of the 
gate, and we reflect upon a 
glimpse of rink and state 
which, as we are told, has a 
stipend of five shillings a day! 
Yet a governor mamntains bar 
banc magnificence, and sends 
money presents to his caid, 
pasha, and sultan! Here 1s 
Bcope for financial ingenuity 
No wonder that Moonsh pn 
sons are filled with small and 
unlucky faamers who do not 
meet their extortionate taxes. 
Strange how all the world loves 
authority, and none the less 
when at 1s mvested in one man 
whn can flag of oF he nlance 
‘We start for Morocco amid 
crowd of audacious old idlers. 
and chattenng street boys, en~ 
tertained doubtless by the most 
consciously unbecoming dicss, 
which from considerations of 
safety we have been driven to 
adopt Though the cue and 
turban—loose foldings of white 
mushn about the body and the 
head—are not unbecoming to 
Bedouin or Moor, on the Luro 
pean they look utterly gro 
tesque. Our own dress mght 
attract the wandering robbeis 
who chance to be near our 
path. Europeans we reguded 
as plump and far game for 
thei sport We are urged to 
wear Moorish suppers, but they 
rove to our 1 ible English 
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compelled to keep our own boots. We have 
preferred mules to ride, because they are 
docile, sure-footed, and capable of great en- 
durance, and these Morocco mules are the 
first of their kind. With a necessary detach- 
ment of native soldiers, provided with influ- 
ential letters of introduction to the governors, 
caide, and other officials on the line of 
route, our cavalcade of mules, donkeys, 
camels, and men, all in the best of spirits, 
defiles up the long straight street leading 
across the town from the gate of the Ben- 
Yantor, by the markets and government 
workshops, through the Morocco gate out 
by the Moorish cemetery into the country. 
Our way at first lies through loose sand 
covered with white broom, next across a 
band of richer-soiled country, dotted with 
a tree peculiar to Morocco — the Argan 
tree—which looks like the rugged gnarled 
olive, its timber being as hard as the iron 
wood. Occasionally it presents a charming 
picture. Goats, leaving the parched coarse 
herbage of the ground, climb nimbly up into 
its straggling branches and nibble the leaves 
from its twigs. As we proceed, the scattered 
trees gather into a forest which extends for 
miles, Beyond this we enter upon 2 tract of 
country not unlike that of an English park, 
bounded in the distance by some soft Surrey 


hills. On the whole the prospects of the’ 


journey are uninteresting, and, until 
we reach the palm groves which belt 
Morocco, certainly are not beautiful. 
Tufts of stunted fan-palms (palmettos), 
exaggerated white broom, ugly dwarf- 
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thorn bushes, straggling over land xow 
gravelly, now sandy, always barren, do not 
charm. ' Certain quarrelsome, thievish tribes 
of Arabs from the Sahara, however, find spots 
even here on which to exist, Their square 
group of black tents, known as a dwar, are 

visible from our track. From ten to 
twenty families, generally nearly related, in- 
habit them. A gaily painted chest, a hand 
com-mill, distaff, weaving loom, 2 few jars, a 
lamp, long musket, dagger, saddle and bridle, 
together with a few-goat-ekins and mats, are 
generally found within each tent; and outside, 
a little garden of scratched soil, an oven ofa 
couple of bricks, a few poultry, milch goats 
and cows, with as many horses as they have 
been lucky enough to steal, The males are 
all thieves from eight years old. ‘The women 
and girls spin, weave, cook, and lead a fairly 
busy life. The clothes, tents, and ropes of 
their dwellings are all homespun, 

‘The two principal towns on our route 
are Sidi Mokhtar and Rasbat el Udaia, 
both of which are situated on branches 
of the Tensift, several of whose tributa- 
Ties we cross. At such points the eye de- 
lights in the beauties of watered vegetation. 
The shade of olives, palms, and oleanders 
make a little paradise, a charming close to a 
Jong day's ride over scorching arid waste. 
Nights are spent in the tmsella—a sort of 









‘The Comatary by the Morocco Gate, 
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travellers’ fold, made of high mud walls or 
impassable. thorn fences, into which we go, 
‘Tnules, camels, donkeys, servants, and all, for 


ag 


safety from certain freebooters, who might 
prove more than even our guerd could defend 
us from. These places provide nothing. 





Servants, soldiers, cooks, all rush about till 
the tents are itched, — Peet =e the 
weary animals fed. en night—dogs 
bark, camels groan, drivers snore, a restless 
ass stumbles over the tent-cord, cocks crow, 
and unaccustomed sounds of every pitch and 
degree alternately aid our slumbers. Then 
the dawn, the bath, breakfast, and the start. 
A whole day's march without one living thing, 
another with a mounted courier or solitary 
camel carrying goods from Morocco to the 
coast, Save by the inhabitants of the inzellas, 
and clusters of mud huts which straggle about 
it, the country proper seems unoccupied. 
The specimens of harse-flesh we see in these 
places contrast awkwardly with our school- 
day imaginings of the “Arabian steed.” 
Arab horses, as seen here, are little better 
than those found in English gipsy camps. 
But the Arab farmer is not our man, It is 
the governor, the pasha, the sultan, men 
whose extortions accumulate these poor 
fellows’ wealth, who own the typical Arab 
horse, which is as rare and as costly as the 
English candidate for the Newmarket. Per- 
fection of breeding is confined to the extreme 
south of the country by the borders of the 
oat Sahara. On bo of camels’ milk and 

te8 it attains its greyhound slimucss, 
and grace, With confined stable tae 
Reaedood is sooh loses both slimness, grace, 
and speed. 3 

Near the villages we sometimes Tittle 
plots laid out 2s gar and farms: in which 
vegetables grow luxuriantly ; a radish attains 
the size of our carrot, and a single cabbage 


A Moorish Town on tho way. 





vies with the proportions of an umbrella, but 
even here cultivation is at its lowest pitch. 
Exported harvests might produce immense 
wealth, but the Moor seems unconquerably 
lazy. He loves money, but he more loves ease. 
His faith comes of his character, as most 
other people’s ; with “ If it please God to send 
rain, there will be enough for myself and my 
family,” he does not strive to Iay up even 
against the possibility of its not pleasing God 
to send rain; actual famine does not convert 
his laziness. “Never ron when you can 
walk” is his national motto; while other 
people strive, he idles down to ruin. After 
tailes of weary jogging over rough dreary 
plains, the eye alights on these little belts of 
‘village cultivation with restful delight. Patches 
of corn, figs, and pomegranates ; green lanes 
of oroba chine plants, and otives refresh 
one as a kind of vegetation sea-bath. These 
Pleasures at length culminate in the extensive 
gardens and palm groves which flank the walls 
of the city of Morocco. ‘The gardens, sur- 
rounded by mud walls (faia) in vatious 
stages of decay, are stocked with orange, fig, 
citron, and lemon-trees, but a glance shows 
no sign of- flowers. Before us is Morocco in 
the soft rosy light of the setting sun, sur- 
rounded by its. twenty-feet mud-wall de- 


dry fences, flanked here and there by turrets. 


After eight days of caravan life in ardent heat 
and suffocating dust, we ¢xult in the prospec- 
tive comforts of “a city that hath founds- 
tions.” The mortal weariness of wandering 
in a country like this is necessary to under- 
stand such a figure of the souls last resting- 
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place, We look and are enlightened im 
sunbeams and fancies, it 1s transfigured 

Passing under the massive gateway with its 
guard house, we catch the glimpse of a coun- 
tenance which makes us shudder It 18 one 
of the guird, ferocious, immovable, inhuman 
One word, and you are a dead man We 
quickly tum our gaze into the street, yet 
thit face has impressed us for ever Its 
phantom in the memory strshes horror The 
street! Yes, we look at the strect which 
gives entrance to the city Our spints sink, 
we are overcome with melancholy, the 
effect 18 dismal a long nanow passage of 
fint, windowless, yellow walls, topped here 
and there with lumbenng stork nests, and 
dinked up on either hand with filth and 
nameless abommations We are told it 
prases the Sultan’s palace wall —it might be 
a city dustyard Len the narrower path 
down which we defile 1s encumbered with 
iubbish, which makes it difficult to proceed 
Lins first impression 1s utterly distressing— 
nothing but filth and desolation 

We tum and twist and twane as in the 
mazes of a labynnth—down passages sia 
Ieet wide, between rums of fallen buildings , 
through dark gateways, and long low covered 
alleys, in the Ucepening twihght Abom 
nable smells, flies, dust, din of shouting boys 
shaking clenched fists at “the Christians , 
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one old hag liftng up an arm of bone, 
screaming curses out of an almost toothless 
grinning skull, a dead horse, a heap of bones, 
a woman fitting by in spectral robe, a tur 
baned lord, sleek and leenng—these are the 
confused abiding pictures of our first steps 
m Morocco 

Our cavalcade 1s at length conducted, by 
the escort the Governor has sent us, through 
an archway mto a kind of shuggard's garden, 
forming a large central court to a square of 
rooms in two stories, with verandah supported 
‘oncarved wooden pillars, and carrymg a bal 
cony which runs on every side—picturesque 
doubtless, yet m our present mood andin the 
grtherng darkness dismal in the extreme A 
small fountain forms the centre of ths weedy 
place, dry and dilapidated , yct we are just 
cheerful enough to ejaculate at the mght, 
“What 2 pity! something might be made of 
this” Here are to beourstables, kitchens, bed 
rooms, dining room, &c ,&c. A few unglued 
latticed windows and a larger nuniber of 
curtuned doors open on to the verandahs 
and balcomes We dismount and survey 


our quarters very room 15 a long narrow 
arrangement of four bare wills, dark, stuffy, 
and furniturcless , but we must not “look a 
git horse in the mouth.” The accommoda 
tion, such as 1t 1s, 13 provided by the grace of 
the Governcr tn response to our letters, and 
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there 15 no option in hotels. We left the 
last fait trace of civilisation on leaving 


Mogador, here 1s uncorrupted barbansm. dark, and 


‘Without the courtesy of the authorities we 
must have camped outside the wills, or 
rather, we must have stopped at Mogador 
And after all we have come here for new 
experiences, and are we not having them? 
In no time, mats, &c., are spread, and 2 cup 
of tea, which the tact of our cook 1s quick to 
serve, puts a new complewon on things We 
hight up—affars, after all, don’t look so bad 
We quite enjoy the discovery that the ceiling 
of our sittingroom 15 decorated with ara 
besques, which develop to our wider-opened 
or more accustomed eyes delicate tints of 
green and red. More hghts' The door- 
‘ways prove to be surrounded with stucco in 
Moorish style, and a band of devices in pale 
Pompen red 1uns round the walls both at 
floor and ceiling. Tamibanty does not breed 
contempt! Dinner 1s served, accompimed 
by comphmentiry dishes from the Governor's 
table, with polite offers of an expert cook for 
our stay. Moorish politeness in such matters. 
1, however, dangerous, sone thank the Gover 
nor in the extravagant manner of the country 
and decline European visitors are fanatic U 
Moors’ abominations, and Governors are 
obliged to hsten to them peoples’ demands 
Unpopulanty may find a ready way to Pop 
larity in driving out “the infidels,” a 
cook can 1¢complish this desirable exodus 
na triumphantly Moonsh way. Mild doscs 
of poison, administered m a fayounte dish, 
‘brings on indisposition, awakens suspicions, 
and the infidel departs How excellent may 

e the services of a Governor's cook! 
The night falls, hghts are extingushed , 
sleep 1s courted.’ The buzang ears, tinghng 
necks, burning brows, sensations everywhere | 
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Laghts are rekindled. We make @ might 
sortie, with victorious results, It 1s again 
the eyes close, but the enemy 
returns reinforced! The attack 1s one 
of revenge, from head to foot we are 
assatled and wounded =“ Powder” 1s of no 
avail, the countless army braves tts dangers 
“Lights!” we cry, but the muschief is 
done, bloodthusty fleas, bugs, mosquitoes, 
a grand alliance, have cared the day—or 
night—and rush off, laden with booty. We 
had thought we were at least in a clein 
house—property of the Sultan, granted by 
lus Grace! But vermin are Republican , 50 
are Moors Political opinions are not sup 
posed to have any natural connection with 
men asleep, but here is clearly an evception 
The Moonsh creed of equality brings all 
classes into contact“ Saint,’ filthiest of the 
filthy, elbows the Governor, the Bedoum 
Jostles the merchant, Moorish vermin, there- 
foie, enjoy acommonwealth But the Moors’ 
theory of equality has a better side A slave 
may nse to the highest poston of the State, 
has blood has coloured a Sultan, but this 
good side of his creed 1 evidently for the 
aspiting negro, and thorsty vermin, certainly 
not for the sleepy traveller ‘Io these 
poisonous pests, a clean man asleep is a fete 
—a camuval! Telegraphic news of the 
event excites the whole neighbourhood, which 
under some entomological Mr Cook takes a 
(np to the scene 

The dawn, the bath, fresh air and certain 
shin soothers with which we ae provided, fit 
us for increased acquaintance mth this vene 
rable city Our breakfast i taken in the 
open ‘ur of our garden, on Moonsh carpets 
spread in the shade of an olive tiee, a situ 
tion m which there 1s a cesta picturesque- 
ness and novelty. 
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TE handsome and growing seaport of 
Sweden has gotten itself a name for 
something else than its picturesque situation 
and roomy harbour, a man may care 
about the ments of vanous licensing systems, 
but at has become worth while to understand 


what that system is mth which the name of 


Gothenburg 1s now associated all over 


Tn the report lad before Parliament on 
the 2gth of March, 1879, by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House 


Lords on Intempe- 


tance, the general character of the system 15 
stated in a few words —~ 


“The owl authontyin Gothenburg was the fist to 
avail stzelf (an 1866) of the power given by the new 
of letung their hcenses to » company or Bolag 
‘was the rerult of the dchberations of a com- 
which recommended the organization of the 
‘wafic on an entuely new principle, viz , that 
wwidual, either as proprietor or manager, should 

fany private guin fom the sale of spints The 
house tafic was unasered to alinted 
‘company, const je most respected 
of pene ey undertake by ther 
‘Rot to denve any profit from the business, or 
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allow any one acting under them to do uo, but to 
conduct the buuness solely im the mtereats of tempe 
ance and motality, and to pay 10 the town freasuy 
‘the whole rolls Seyand the oxdimary rate of interest 
on the pud up capit "—-2egort, p xii 


The system is no longer theory, but en 
experiment of twelve or thirteen  stand- 
ing, and we found, the testimony of well 
informed citizens, on a 1ecent visit, to be 
unammously favourable, though with one or 
two reservations There ire certain houses, 
among which aie the hotels, not yet m the 
hands of the company, these do thnving 
cafe business, free fiom the restrictions im- 
posed on the other houses. The gnp of 
the community on the hquor traffic 1s already 
firt1, wd could, on occasion, be made firme: , 
and it may be thit those interested in houses 
meanwhile exempted are tormented before 
the tme It nould not, however, be nght to 
say so much without adding that there was 
no reason, from anything we saw or heard, 
to think that the pnncipal hotels are not 
conducted at lest as well as the best of those 
athome But one of the exempted houses, 
a music-hall on the Skeppsbron (quay), was 
as ugly 1s might be At half-past at 
night it was full of men—no wom innk 
ing freely, and listening to impure songs sung 
to them by four tawdnly dressed girls, It 
was some comfort, after watching the scene 
for ten minutes, to be told that the new 
law had reduccd such abominations to 
th unit, and might one day extinguish that 


50, 

Pubke men of the town, earnest friends 
of the system, were anxious that strangers 
should not approach Gothenburg with too 
high expectations Its pecuhar licensmg 
Jaw does not profess to be a specific for the 
cure of drunkenness in the individual, nor a 
mens of promptly banishing intemperance 
from a community No law and no police 
can secure these high results , the good which 
the Gothenburg system has, in the judgment 
of ls fmends, eflected, does not extend so 
far, nor did they ever expect that it would 
It us only fair to place this disclaimer in the 
front of an impartial statement, such as the 
present 1s intended to be. 

We went out to mspect, under the 
of Mr. Reubenson, a gentleman known 
1 the town for Ins interest m philanthropic 
works, The hours chosen were from 5 to 
7 PM, these being the hours of greatest 
indulgence, and we encountered four cases 
of chunkenness in the first few munutes. 
‘One of these was seen at the door of a 
pubhe-house in a back street. The man 
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seemed to hive some tipsy glimmenag of our 
errind, and wis anxious to give us the benefit 
of his luge experience The other thice 
cases were found at the Pole Vaht Kontor 
A foreign sailor was locked up, helpless, 
another man, native, was brought in while we 
were there , and a very wretched woman, who 
had been brought in at noon, was coming to 
herself n an adjoming cell The eficct was 
shocking, for we had not had the forethought 
tomvke simular visits to police offices at home, 
where we would have seen 2 much larger 
number of mexpables, The woman was, we 
found, an old offender. 

‘The houses are unattractive, mside and 
outside, a circumstance which arrests a 
Bnush stranger ‘Lhere aie no signs, no 
plate glass, no gilding, no blaze of light, no 
marble tables or cushioned seats, no over- 
dressed and smirkang barmaids, but plun 
sinded floors, counters of dull lead, small 
deat trbles, chars with punfully short backs, 
and men-wuters in leathern jackets This 
desenption apples to the houses where 
brinvin 15 retailed to the lower classes 
Branvin 5 a maddy white spint, distilled 
from corn or potatoes, costing kss thin a 
penny a glass, and nisty in the extreme, if 
one my judge by the smell Thit 15 the 
only intoxicatmg drink sold, except a cherp 
brandy, which a very few persons seemed to 
take in the form of toddy. Most of the 
customer seemed to be only a minute in the 
shop at a time, They huried in, drank 
then glass, pad then six ore—for sale on 
credit 1s stuictly forbidden—and hurried out 
again Little knots of half a dozen, who had 
been doing some piece of work on the docks 
together, would sit down to shaie the pry- 
ment thrt had been put mto the hands of 
‘one of the number Men engaged on ex 
howsting work will, we are told, visit the 
public house ten or twelve times m the 
course of the day, spending ninepence or 
tenpence on the stimulant, cases m which 
this quanttty ts eaceeded are rare, 

These retail shops are open fom 7 AM 
ull g pw on weekdays The law with 
ieference to Sundays 1s that they are closed 
from 6 P M. on Saturday to 8 a mon Monday, 
and the same law apples to holidays. he 
eating houses are open for two hours on 
Sundcy afternoon, but all “bar busmess” 1s 


‘Under the same roof with most of the 
public-chouses there are eatng-houses and 
cafés In the latter those who can afford to 
pay more are supplied with the diet to be 
found m any European restaurant, in the 
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former, good and well-cooked food is sold to 
the working classcs at very low prices. 
warm meal of beef or pork with potatoes 
costs 25 Gre—rather less than 3$d.; soup, 
coffee, oran exceedingly small beer, can be 
had for xo dre more, On the one hand, we 
were told that the company, in their desire 
to make the houses places for eating as well 
as drinking, had fixed these rates rather under 
the figures of remuneration ; but on the other 
hand, it is certain that before the post of 
manager is many hours vacant, there are 
fifty applicants eager to get it, As the law 
makes it impossible for a manager to derive 
profit except from food and unintoxicating 
thinks, it is probably the café and restaurant 
business, where prices are not fixed by law, 
that pays. And a singular detail of the 
system should be noticed in this connection, 
After 6 p.m, the sale’ of drink without food is 
illegal, We were shown an exccedingly sub- 
stantial sandwich, of flad-brod, butter, and 
ham, which goes with each glass, the con- 
sumption of which must prove a highly 
Satisiactory condition of the digestive or- 
gans. 

Besides the retail houses for consumption 
of suits on the spot, there are a certain 
number of shops, seven, I think, in which 
quantities of not less than two quarts are 
sold. In these the average of daily transac- 
tions is represented by go kronas, £2 165.5 
but on Saturday, the market day, the amount 
is ten times greater, The smaller sum indi- 
cates the consumption of brinvin in the 
houses of the common people of the town; 
the larger sum indicates what is used by the 
population of ten surrounding parishes. For 
the company’s monopoly now extends so 
far, and there are no shops for the sale of 
liquor except in the town, 

We were assured that all these provisions 
of the law are enforced by @ growingly care- 
ful inspection on the part of the company 
and the police. ‘There seems to be no 
doubt,” says the Committee of the House of 
Lords, “that this experiment has worked 
well,” 

Mr. Basdaker, in his admirable Guidebook 
to Norway and Sweden, says, “It is at least 
comin _ drunkenness has diminished 
greatly of late years” (p. 271). 

‘The truth seems to be bat the state of 
things in Sweden prior to 1855 was fearfully 
bad. The production and sale of strong 
drink were under no restraint; and crime 
and immorality bad become such as to make 
vigorous measures imperative. The follow- 
ing items, in which the philanthropic portion 
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‘AL tinct gains as accruing from its new licensing 


law, are gathered chiefly from notes of a 
lengthened interview in which Mr. S. A, 
Hedlung, editor of the leading newspaper 
and a member of the Upper House of the 
Swedish Legislature, = geod enough to 
put us in possession of the of his lon, 
and intelligent observation, 8 

1. No individual now derives profit from 
his neighbour's indulgence in strong drink, 

2. The company do their best to secure 
that the spirits sold shall be pure, 

3+ Twenty-seven towns in Sweden—there 
are only twenty-eight—having a population 
of 5,000 and upwards, have followed the 
example of Gothenburg; and so have nine- 
teen towns in which the population is 
smaller. 

4. In the capital, Stockholm (fairest and 
brightest of cities!) the system was adopted 
in 1877, after much discussion, and notwith- 
standing large expense in buying up vested 
interests. The population of Stockholm is 
close on 170,000; yet the experiment there 
is thus farsatisfactory. The statistics showed 
five hundred and seventy-eight cases of 
delirium tremens in 1875, whereas last year 
(1878) they had fatien to less than half that 
number, two hundred and sixty-three. And 
Bedaker says, “Ihe poljce statistics show 
that drunkenness and crime have already 
decreased.” 

§- The number of licensed houses in 
Gothenburg has been diminished, There 
were sixty when the new law came into 
operation in 1866; there are now forty-one ; 
and this number incudes the shops of winc- 
merchants, the hotels and cafés, and the 
shops for the sale of brinvin off the premises. 
Meanwhile the population, which was under 
sixty thousand when the experiment began, 
has grown to seventy thousand. 

6, Every year the system remains in force 
the traffic becomes more distinctly under 
legislative control. ‘The minds of men get 
familiar with this important idea; vested 
interests lapse, and more vigorous measures 
of repression, if such should appear to the 
community to be required, could be now en- 
forced with less difficulty, 

7. The fact on which both friends and 
others place most emphasis is that the pro- 
fits of the traffic, which formerly went into 
the s of one hundred and nineteen 
publicans, now go to the civil authority to be 
used for the public good. This circumstance 
is exposed to the obvious criticism that 
magistrates might be tempted to encourage 
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the traffic for the sake of mcreasing revenue 
and saving rates , to which the answer made 
1s that the temptation 1s leas to a repiesen 
tative body than to an individual, and tht, 
supposing the temptation yielded to, the 
resulting evil 1s less * Besides, 1¢ would be 
easy, if necessary, to transfer the profits to 
the impenal treasury, and let them be ais 
posed of as the nation should yudge best. 

But we are not to discuss here what the 
fnends of the system say for it. We wish 
rather to describe what is bemg done with 
the large sum, fully £50,000 list year, ac 
cmung from the traffic in Gothenburg 

‘A portion of the money goes to the agn- 
cultural societies in the adjacent paushes, 
and the remainder is not used to lighten 
tocal rates but 1s spent on pubhe parks, on 
docks, and particularly on schools These 
are admirable Seven thousand children are 
cducated at the pubhe cost, Not five chil 
dren aie untaught, the compulsory act bemg 


‘now virtually displaced by the willmgness of for lunch, 


the parents The order, airiness, and general 
hbeartiness of these schools leave nothing to 
‘be demred. ach boy spends a certain por 
tuon of the day in the industrial department, 
and his class work loses nothing by the 
arrangement Last yer ‘was only the second 
of the practice school's existence, yet the 
money yalue Of the boys’ work was nearly 
41,000, all the bookbinding and joiner’s 
work being done on the premises. The phe 
lanthropte citizens pomt you to such things 
and say, There 1s the good of our licensing 
system We have no wish to reduce our 
rates, but instead of om being left to meet 
the cost entailed by the cnme and poverty 
which intemperance produces, we get their 
taxes from the drinkers at the fore-end and 
the profits of the pubhcans to boot, and we 
spend them, as you sce, m works fitted to 
make the community intelligent, healthy, n 
Suaone, and ome 

¢ town is distinguished for phnlan- 
thropic efforts A school for the traning of 
girls from the age of sixteen to eighteen, 
under the care of Miss Amelia Arvedson, 
was specially interesting. There we saw a 
criche, where some of the girls were canng 
for thirty fat babies, a litchen, where a 
savoury dinner was being cooked for thirty 
boys from the adjacent nasium , a bakery, 
where all sorts of 1s made and readily 
sold to the best familes , a laundry, m which 
fine and remunerative work 1s done, a dor 
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mutory, where everything was exquisitely 
white and fresh ; anda bright common room, 
where the mmates gather after work hours. 
Reference has been made to the very 
general adoption of the Gothenburg system 
recently throughout Sweden It only re 
mains to mention the refreshment rooms a{ 
the rallway stations, We passed over the 
of the country from Helsingborg to 
Jonkopmg and Gothenburg, and agam from 
the Norwegian frontier, through Stockholm, 
to Malmo, at all hours of day and mht, 
with a uniform and striking expeuence At 
no station 1s anything sold stronger than a 
light beer, and that must be ashed for. Out 
of dozens of travellers you will not see more 
than four or five taking this native ol, and 
none of these have their glasses replenished , 
all go to side tables and help themselvcs to 
tevor coflee—the latter, firstate—with bread 
and cakes, taking as much as they choose 
and paying 35 ore If itis the time of day 
or dimnei, or supper, the 
central table is laden with all manner of 
sohd food, warm and toothsome. Each 
traveller helps himself and drnhs as much 
fresh mulk as he cares for, making a uniform 
payment of about rs 7d for what at Crewe 
or Rugby would cost 3s. at least The only 
pecuhanty 1s the provision of the national 
whets—sardimes, salt ham, raw herrings and 
other dreadful morsels—without which no 
native, man or woman, thinks of beginning a 
subslanhal meal Among these, in towns 
and at home, is a dram of the cheap and 
nasty spit, but at railway stations the law 
1s supposed to forbid schnapps, It winks at 
at, however, to a certain very muld extent, for 
the custom of drinking ths thimblefil of 
spint before eating seems to be one from 
which adult males m Sweden cannot be 
weaned suddenly. You may, thercfore, if 
you are put up to the thing, see three or 
four men out of as many dozens, after gulp- 
ing the whet and bcfore setthng to the more 
serious part of dinner, open a door inside 
which the bottle of branvin is found, and 
help themselves to a raw dram. No more 15 
taken and no payment 1s made. ‘here can 
hardly be said to be any seciecy about the 
spgular transaction, but itis gone through 
quickly and in silence Anything lke mdul- 
gence, ora single person affected by dnnk, 
was not to be seen m the many hundreds of 
rales over which our journey extended The 
contrast to the state of things on our rail- 
ways and in Holland and y ta re- 
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CHAPTER XV —‘‘CAPTAIN” BOB LOVEDAY, 
OF SHE MLRCHAND SERVICE. 


WV HILE Loveday and bis neighbours 
were thus rambling forth, full of ex- 


pectancy, some of them, including Anne m. 
the rear, heard the cackling of light wheels 
along the sunken curved lane to which the 
path was the chord. At once Anne thought, 
“Perhaps tat’s he, and we are musing hin” 
But recent events were not of a kind to in- 
duce her to say anything, and the others of 
the company did not reflect or the sound 

‘Had they gone across to the hedge which 
tnd the lane and looked though it, they 
would have seen a light catt diven by a boy, 
beside whom was scated a seafanng man, 
apparently of good standing in the merchant 
service, with his fect outside on the shaft 
The vehicle went over the mam bridge, 
turned 1n upon the other bridge at the tail of 
the mull, and halted by the door, ‘The sailor 
alighted, showing himself to bea well-shaped, 
active, and fine young man, with a bnght 
eye, an anonymous nose, and of such a nich 
complexion by exposure to mpening suns that 
he nnght have been some connection of thit 
forerqner who calls his hkeness the Portrait 
ofa Gentleman in gallenes of the Old Masters, 
Yet in spite of this, and though Bob Loveday 
had been all over the world from Cape Hoin 
to Pchin, and from Indias coral strand to 
the White Sea, the most conspicuous of all 
the marks that he had brought back with him 
was an increased resemblance to hi» mother, 
who hid lain all the time under Overcombe 
aisle wall. 

Captain Loveday tied the house door, 
finding this locke he went to the mill door 
this was locked also, the mill being stopped 
tor the might. 

“They are not at home,” he said to the 
boy. “But never mind that, Just help to 
unload the things, and then I'll pay you, and 
you can drive off home.” 

The cart was unloaded, and the boy was 
chsmissed, thanking the sailor profusely for 
the payment rendered. Then Bob Loveday, 
foes frectortoess stll some leisure on his 

a looked musingly east, west, north, 
south, and nadir; after which he bestured 
himself by cairying his goods, article by 
article, round to the back door, out of the 
way of casual passers. Thi done he walked 


Yound the mili m a more regardful attitude, 
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and surveyed its famuliar features one by one 
—the panes of the grinding room, now as 
heretofore clouded with flour as with stale 
hoar-frost , the meal lodged in the corners of 
the window-sills, forming a sod in which 
lichens grew without ever getting any bigger, 
as they had done since his smallest infancy; 
the mosses on the plinth towirds the river, 
reaching as high as the capillary power of 
the walls would fetch up moisture for their 
nourishment, and the penned sullpond, now 
as ever on the pomt of overflowing into the 
guden, Lyciything was the stme. 

When he had had enough of this it occuned 
to Lovediy that he mght get into the house 
1n spite of the locked doors, and by entering 
the garden, placing a pole from the fork of 
an apple-tree to the window-sill of a bedroom 
on that side, and chimbmg across lhe a 
monkey, he entered the window und stepped 
down inside Lhere was something anoma 
fous in bemg close to the fimibar furmiume 
without having first seen his father, and its 
silent, impasstve shine was not cheering, it 
was as of his iclations were all dead, and only 
their tables and chests of drawers left to greet 
hin. He went down stairs and seated him. 
self in the dak patlour Finding this place, 
too, rather sohtary, and the tick of the in 
vasible clock preternaturally loud, he un- 
earthed the tindci-box, obtained a light, und 
set about making the house comfortable for 
hus father’s retum, nghtly divining that the 
muller had gone out to mect him by the 
‘wrong road. 

Robert's interest in this work increased as 
he proceeded, and he bustled round and 
round the kitchen as hghtly as a girl. David, 
the indoor factotum, having lost himself among. 
the quart pots of Weymouth, there had Leen 
nobody Icft here to prepare supper, and Bob 

tall to himself Ina short time a fire 
blazed up the chimney, a tablecloth was 
found, the plates were clapped down, and a 
search made for what provisions the house 
afforded, which, m addition to vaiious meats, 
included some fresh eggs of the elongated 
shape that produces cockerels when hatched, 
and had been set aside on that account for 
putting under the next broody hen 

‘A more rechiess crackmg of eggs than that 
which now went on had ncver becn known 
in Overcombe since the last large christening , 
and as Loveday gashed one on the side, 
another at the end, another longways, and 
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another diigomily, he acquired adroituess by 
ptactce, and at last made every son of a hen 
‘of them fail into two hemispheres as neatly 
asif it opened by a hinge. From eggs he 

ded to ham, and from ham to kidneys, 
the result being a bulhant fry. 

Not to be tempted to fall to before Ins 
father came back, the xeturned navigator 
empued the whole into a dish, laid a pte 
‘over the top, his coat over the plate, and his 
hat over his coat Thus completely stopping 
an the appeting smell, he sat down to await 
events. He was relieved from the tedious 
ness of doing tis by hearing voices outside , 
and in a minute his father entered. 

“Glad to welcome ye home, father,” sard 
Bob, “And supper 15 just ready ” 

“Lard, lard—nhy, Captain Bob's here!” 
sad Mrs, Garland. 

“Awtl we've been out waitng to meet 
thee!” said the miller as he entered the 
room, folloned by representatives of the house 
of Cupplestraw, Comfort, Mitchell, Beach, 
and Snoohs, together with some small be~ 
gunnings of Fencible Tremlett’s postenty. In 
the rear came David, and quite m the vanish- 
ing pont of the composition, Anne the fair 

“J drove over, and so was forced to come 
by the road,” said Bob 

“ And we went acioss the fields, thinking 
you'd walk,” said his father. 

“I should have been here this moining , 
but not so much as a wheelbarrow could I 
get for my traps, very thing was gone to the 
xeview. So 1 went too, thinking I might 
mect you there. Iwas then obliged to re- 
tur to Weymouth for the luggage.” 

‘Then thee was a welcommg of Captam 
Bob by pulling out his arms like drawers and 
shutting them again, smacking him on the 
bach as af he were unwell, holding him at 
arm » length as if he were of too large type to 
read close. All which persecution Bob bore 
with a wide, gemal smile that was shaken into 
fingntents and scattered promscuously among 
the spectators 

* Get a chair for'n!” said the muller to 
David, whom they had met im the fields and 
found to have got nothing worse by bus ab- 
sence than a shght slant un his walk. 

‘Never mmd—I am not tired—I have 
been here @yer so long,” said Bob. “And 

——" But the chur haying been placed 
behind him, and a smart touch in the hollow 
of a peisons knee by the edge of that piece 
of furmture having a tendency to make the 
person sit without further argument, Bob 
sank down dumb, and the others drew up 
other chairs at a conventent nearness for easy 
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analybe vision and the subtler forms of good 
feltowship The mille: went about saying, 
“David, the nme best glasses from the comer 
cupboard '"—* David, the corkscrew !"— 
“David, whisk the tal of thy smochfioch 
round the inside of these quart pots afore you 
dhaw drink in 'em—~they be an inch thick an 
dust ,”—“ David, lower that chimney crook 1 
couple of notches that the flame may touch the 
bottom of the kettle, and hght three more of 
the largest candles ,"—If you can’t get the 
cork out of the jar, David, bore a hole in the 
tub of Hollands that’s buned under the scroff 
i the fuel house, d’ye hear?—Dan Brown 
left en there yesterday as a return for the 
little porker I med en” 

Wher they had all had a thimbleful round, 
and the superfluous neighbours had reluc- 
tanlly departed, one by one, the mmates gave 
their minds to the supper, which David had 
begun to serve up 

“What be you rollng back the tablecloth 
for, David?” sad the muller. 

“ Maister Bob have put down one of the 
under sheets by nustake, and I thought you 
tight not like it, sir, as there s lacies present ” 

“ Faith, "twas the first thmg that came to 
hand,” sud Robert. ‘It seemed a table- 
cloth to me.” 

“Never mnd—don't pull off the things 
now he’s laid ’em down—let it bide,” sud 
the mile: “But wheres Widow Garland 
and Maidy Anne?” 

“They were here but a mmute ago,” said 
David. “Depend upon 1t they have sinked 
off cause they be shy.” 

‘The miller at once went round to ask them 
to come bach and sup with lum, and while 
he was gone David told Bob in confidence 
what an cxccllent place he had for an old 


map 

“Yes, Capm Bob, as I suppose I must 
cali ye, I've worked for yer father these 
eight and thuty years, and we have always 
got on very well together lsusts me with 
all the keys, lends me his sleeve-waistcoat, 
end leaves the house entirely to me. Widow 
Garland next doot, too, 15 yust the same with 
me, and treats me as if I was her own child" 

“She must have married young to mike 
you that, Dawd” 

“Yes, yes—I'm years older than she. ‘Lis 
only my common way of speaking” 

Mis Garland vould not come mo supper 
and the meal proceeded without her, Bob 
resommendmg to his father the dish he had 
caoked, sn the manner of a householder to a 
steanget yust come ='he miller was anxious 
te tow more about his son’s plans for the 
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future, but would not for the present inter- 
rupt his eating, lookmg up ftom his own 
plite to appreciate Bob’s travelled way of 
putting Enghsh victuals out of sight, as he 
would have looked at a mill on improved 
pnnaples 

David had only just got the table clear, 
and set the plates in a row under the bake 
house table for the cts to ch, when the 
door was hastily opened, and Mrs. Garland 
came mn, looking concerned 

“T have been waitmg to hew the plates 
iemoved to tcll you how frightened we are 
at something we hear at the back-door It 
seems like robbers mutt 3 but when I 
look out there's nobody there !” 

“This must be seen to,” sad the miller, 
nsing promaptly “David, hght the middle- 
sized lantern. I'll go and search the garden.” 

“And Pl go too,” said his son, taking up 
acudgel, “Lucky I've come home just in 
tume |" 

‘They went out stealthily, followed by the 
widow and Anne, who had been afrud to 
stay alone m the house under the crcum- 
stances. No sooner were they beyond the 
door when, sure enough, there was the mut- 
tering, almost close at hand, and low upon 
the ground, a5 from persons lying down in 
hiding 

“Bicss my heart!” said Bob, stuking his 
head as though xt were some cnemy’s; “ why, 
us my luggage I'd quite forgot it!" 

“What?” ashed hus father 

“My luggage. Really, uf st hadn't been 
for Mis Gailan i it would have stayed there 
‘ll might, and they, poor things! would have 
been staived I've got all sorts of articles for 
ye Yougo mside,and I'D bring’em m. "Tis 
parrots that you hea a muttering, Mrs Gar 
land, You needn't be afraid any more ” 

“Parrots?” said the miller, “Well, 'm 
glad 'tis no worse But how couldst forget 
40, Bob?” 

“The prchages were taken in by David and 
Bob, and the first things unfastencd were 
thice of cylinditeal shape, wrapped in cloths, 
which being stripped off reverled three cages, 
‘with a gorgeous parrot m each 

“This one is for you, father, to hang up 
outside the door, and amuse us,” sud Bob 
“He'll talk very well, but he’s sleepy to 
night, his other one I brought along for 
aay neighbour that would lke to hive hun. 
‘His colours are not so bnght, but ’tis a goad. 
bud If you would like to have him you gre 
welcome to him,” he satd, turning to Auat, 
who had been tempted forward by the bis. 
“You have hardly spoken yet, Miss Anne, 
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but I recollect you very well. How much 
taller you have got, to be sure!" 

Anne said she was much obhged, but did 
not know what she could do with such a 
present Mrs Gulind accepted at for her, 
and the salor went on— Now this other 
bud I hardly know what to do with but I 
dare say he'll come m for something or 


“ He ts by far the prettiest,” saul the widow 
“I would rather have it than the other, af 
you don't mnd,” 

“Yes,” saul Bob, with embarrassment 
“But the fact 1s, that bird will hardly do for 
ye, ma'am He's a hard swearer, to tell the 
tuth, and I am afraid he’s too old to be 
‘broken of it” 

“How dreadful!” said Mrs Gat 

“We coull keep him m the milf*sang- 

the miller 

“Yes; pethaps that’s the best thing to do, 
It won't matter about the grunder heanog 
him?” said Bob. 

“Not at all,” said his father 

“The one I have given you, mv'am, has 
no harm in him at all. You might take him 
to church o” Sundtys as far as thit goes” 

The sailor now unticd a small wooden 
box about a foot square, perforted with 
holes“ Here are two marmosets,” he cone 
tmued, “You can’t see them to might, but 
they are beauties—the tufted sort.’ 

“What's a marmoset?” said the miler. 

“Oh, a litle kind of monkey. They bite 
strangeis rather bard, but you'll soon get used 
to ‘un” 

“They are wrapped up in somethmg, 1 
declue,” said Mis Garland, peepwg in 
through 2 chmk 

“Yes, that’s my fitnnel shurt,” sud Bob 
apologetically. “They suffer terbly fiom 
cold in this chmate, poor things! and Y had 
nothing better to give them Well, now, mn 
this next box I've got things of ditficnt 
sorts.” 

Uhe latter was a regular seamian’s chest, and 
out of the produced shells of mmy sizes ind 
colours, carved avones, queer hittle «2 hes, 
gorgeous feathers, and scveial silk haindker- 
clnets, which azticles were spread out t pon 
all the availible tables and chairs tll the 
house hegin to look hke a bazvit 

“What a lovely shawl 1" excl umed Widow 
Garland, m her mterest forestulling the re- 
golar exhibition by lookin, sto the box at 
what was coming 

“Oh, yes,” said the mite, pulling out a 
copple of the most bewitcung shawls that 
wee ter saw “Ont of these 1 am going 
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to give to that young lady 1 am shortly to 
be married to, you know, Mrs, Garland. 
‘Has father told you about it? Matilda John- 
son, of Southampton, that’s her name.” 

“Yes, we know afl about it,” said the 
widow. 

“Well, I shall give one of these shawls to 
her—because, of course, I ought to.” 

“ Of course,” said she. 

“But the other one I’ve got no use for at 
all; and,” he continued, looking round, 
“will you have it, Miss Anne? You refused 
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the parrot, and you ought not to refuse 
this.” 


“Thank you,” said Anne calmly, but much 
distressed ; “but really I don't want it, and 
couldn't take it.” 

“But do have it!” said Bob in hurt tones, 
Mrs. Garland being ali the while on tenter- 
hooks lest Anne should peisist in her absurd 
refusal, 

“Why, there’s another reason #hy you 
ought to!” said he, his face lighting up with 
iecollectons, “It never came into my head 





till this moment that I used to be your beau 
in a humble sort of way. Faith, so I did, 
and we used to meet at places sometimes, 
didn't we—that is, when you were not too 
proud; and once I gave you, or somebody 
else, a bit of my hair in fun.” 

“It was somebody else,” 
quickly. 

“ Ah, perhaps it was,” said Bob innocently. 
“ But it was you I used to meet, or try to, I 
am sure, Well, I've never thought of that 
Loyish time for years till this mmute! Iam 


said Anne 


‘sure you ought to acce| 
out of compliment to t! 
Anne drew back and shook her head, for 
she would not trust her voice, 
“ Well, Mrs. Garland, then you shali have 
it,” said Bob, tossing the shawl to that ready 


some one gift, dear, 
¢ old times !* 


receptacle. “if you don't, upon my life I 
will throw it out to the first beggar I see. 
Well, now, here's a parcel of cap ribbons of 
the splendidest sort I could get. Have these 
—do, Anne!” 

“Yes, do,” said Mrs. Garland. 
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““T prommed them to Matilda,” continued 
Bob, “but I am sure she won't want ’em, 
as she has got some of her own, and I would 
48 soon see them upon your head, my dear, 
25 upon hers” 

“T think you had bette: keep them for 
your bnide if you have promised them to her,” 
sud Mrs Garland mildly. 

“Tt wasn’t exictly a promue =I just said, 
«Til, there’s some cap nbbons in my box, of 
you would lhe to have them’ But she’s got 
en ‘ugh th gs already for any bride in crea 

on Anne, now you shall have ’em—upon 

v sul you shall—or I'l fling them down 
mn dal” 
tte had meant to be perfectly firm in re 
ghelé everything, for reasons obvious even 
goditt, Poor watl, the meanest capacity , but 

~D Xt came to this point she was absolutely 

mpelled to give m, and reluctantly received 
the cap ribbons in her arms, blushing fitfully, 
and with her hp trembling in 2 motion which 
she tried to exhibit as a smile 

“What would Tilly say of she knew!” 
satd the muller shy. 

“Yes, indeed—and it is wiong of him!” 
Anne instantly cned, tears running down her 
lice as she threw the parcel of mbbons on 
the floor. “ You'd better bestow your gifts 
whae you bestow your 1—l—love, Mr. Love 
day—that’s what I'say!” And Anne turned 
her bich and went away. 

“TH take them for her,” sad Mrs Gar 
land, quickly picking up the parcel. 

“Now that’s a pity,” said Bob, looking re 
qretfully after Anne “I didn’t remeiaber 
that she was a quick tempered soit of gurl at 
all, ‘Iell her, Mus, Garland, that I ask her 
pardon But of course I didn’t know she 
was too proud to accept a httle present— 
how should I? Upon imy life, of it wasn’t 
for Matilda I’d—— Well, that can't be, of 
course” 

“Whats this?” said Mrs Garland, touch- 
ing with her foot a lage pachage that had 
Uecn lad down by Bob unseen. 

“That's a bit of baccy for mystif,” said 
Robert meekly 

ihe exammation of presents at last ended, 
ind the two famihes parted for the night. 
When they were alone, Mrs Garland said to 
Anne, “ What a close git you are! I am 
sue I never hnew that Bob Loveday and 
you had walhed together you must have 
been mee children, 

“Ol we were,” sad Anne, now 
Guile recovered. “It was when we first came 
here, about a year after father died. We did 


not walk together in any regular way. You this 
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hnow I hive never thought the Lovedays 
good enough forme. It was only yust—no- 
thing at all, and I had almost forgotten st” 

It 1s to be hoped that somebody's sins 
were forgiven her that night before she went 
to bed 

When Lob and his father were left alone, 
the milter said, “Well, Robert, about thi 
young woman of thine—Matida what's her 
name?” 


“Yes, father—Matlda Johnson 
just going to tell ye about her” 

The miller nodded, and sipped his mug 

“Well, she 1s an excellent body," con 
tnued Bob, that can truly be said—t real 
charmer, you hnow—a nice good comely 
young woman, a miracle of genteel breeding, 
you know, and all that, She can throw her 
hatr into the nicest curls, and she’s got 
splendid gowns and heid-clothes In short, 
you might call her a land mermaid Shell 
make such a firstrate wife as thee never 


T was 


was” 

“No doubt she will,” said the muller, 
“for I have never known thee wanting m 
sense in ajinertl way” He turned his cup 
round on its aais till the handle hid travclled 
acomplete circle “ How long did you say 
in your letter that you had known hei?” 

‘A fortmght ” 

“Not revy long” 

“It don't sound long, ‘tis true, and 'twas 
really longer-—'twas fiftecn days and a quarter 
But hang tt, father, I could see in the twink- 
ling of an eye that the gurl would do I know 
@ woman wcll enough when I see her—I 
ought to, indeed, having been so much about 
the world. Now, for instance, there's Widow 
Garland and her daughter ‘The girl is a 
mice httle thing, but the old woman—oh 
no!" Bob shook his head 

“What of her?” said his father, shghtly 
shifting im hus chair. 

“Well, she’s, she’s——-_ I mean, I should 
never have chose her, you know She’s of a 
nice disposition, and young for a widow with 
a grown up daughter , but if all the men had 
been like me she would never have had a 
husbind I hike her in some 1espects, but 
she’s a style of beauty I don't care for’ 

“Oh, if "ts only looks you are thmhing 
of,” said the muller, much reheved, “ there’s 
nothing to be said, of course Though there’s 
many a duchess worse looking, if 1t comes to 
argument, as you would find, my sou,” he 
added, with a sense of having been mollified 
too soon 
‘The mate’s thoughts were elsewhere by 

tune. 
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“As to my manying Matilda, thnks J, 
here's one of the very tip-top sort, and I may 
as well do the job at once. So I chose her 
She» a dear gil, there’s nobody hhe her, 
search where you will” 

“How many did you choose her out 
from ?" inquired hus father 

“Well, she was the only young womtn I 
happened to know m Southampton, thits 
true, But what of that? It would have 
been all the same if I had known a hun 
died" 

“ Her father ts m business near the dochs, 


I suppose?” 

“Well, no. In short, I didn’t sce her 
father" 

* Hei mother?" 


“Fer mother? No, I didn't I think 
her mother 1s dad, but she has got a very 
nch aunt hving at Shsbury I didn't see 
her aunt, because there wasn’t time to go, 
but of course we shall hnow her when we are 
mamied ” 

“Yes, ves, of course,” said the muller, try 
img to feel quite satisfied “And she will 
soon be here?” 

“Ay, she’s coming soon,” said Bob, “She 
has gone to this aunt's at Sthsbury to get 
her thmgs packed, and suchlike, or she 
would have come with me I am gomg to 
meet the coach at the King’s Arms, Doi- 
chester, on Monday, at one o'clock. To 
show what @ capital sort of wife she'll be, 
I may tell you that she wanted to come by 
the Mercury, because "hs a hittle cheaper 
than the other. But I said, ‘For once m 
your life do it well, and come by the Royal 
Mail, and 11 pay.’ I can have the pony and 
trap to fetch her, I suppose, as ‘ts too far for 
ber to walk?’ 

“ Of course you can, Bob, or anything else. 
And I'l do alt I can to give you a good 
wedding feast.” 


CHAPTER XVI—1HEY MAKE READY FOR THE 
ULUSTRIOUS STRANGER, 


Preparations for Matilda's welcome, and 
for the event which was to follow, at once 
occupied the attention of the mull. 
muller and his man had but dim notions of 
hhousewifury on any large scale , so the great 
wedding cleaning was landly supervised by 
Mis Garland, Bob bemg mostly away dunng 
the day with his brother, the trumpet major, 
‘on various ertands, one of which was to buy 
pamt and varnish for the gig that Matilda 
‘was to be fetched in, which he had determined 
to decorate with his own hands, 

Dy the widow's direction the old famihar 
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werustation of shimmg dit, mpnnted along 
the back of the settle by the heads of count- 
less jolly sitters, was scrubbed and scraped 
away, the brown circle round the nail where- 
on the miller hung his het, stained by the 
bnm in wet weather, was whitened over, the 
tawny smudges of bygone shouldérs im the 
passage were removed without regard to a 
certain gemal and historical value which they 
had acqurred. The face of the cloch, coated 
with verdigns as thick as a diachy'on plaster, 
was robbed till the figures cmuegsh into diy , 
while, inside the case of the same tg 
meter, the cobwebs that formed tnangul 
hammocks, which the pendulum could hy 
waile through, were cleared away at” 
swoop Mrs. Garland also assisted atl 
mvasion of wormcaten cupboards, | 
layers of ancient smells lingered on in 
staguant air, and recalled to the reflectiv 
nose the many good things that had been 
Lept there The upper floors were scrubbed. 
with such abundance of water that the old 
«stabhshed death watches, wood lice, andl 
flour worms weie all “rowned, the suds 
tncklng down into room below in 50 
lively and novel a n amer as to convey the 
romantic notion that the muller lived in a 
cave with dnpping stalactites 

They moved what had never been moved 
before—the oak coffer, contaming the mullt's 
wardrobe—a tremendous weight, what with 
its locks, hinges, nails, dirt ework, and. 
the hard stratification of old jackets, waust- 
coats, and kneebreeches at the bottom, never 
disturbed smce the muller’s wife ched, and 
half pulverized by the moths, whose flattened 
skeletons lay amid the mass mm thousands. 

“Te fairly makes my back open and shut,” 
said Loveday, as, m obedience to Mrs Gar- 
land’s darection, he lifted one corner, the 
gnnder and David assisting at the others 
“ All together speak when ye be going to 
heave, Now!” And they heaved 

‘The pot covers and skimmers were brought 
to such a state that, on exammuing them, the 
beholder was not conscious of utensils, but 
of ius own face in a condition of hideous 
elasucity. The broken clock-lne was 
mended, the kettles rocked, the rose trec 
nailed up, and a new handle put to the 
warmmg-pan. The large household lantern 
was cleaned out, after three years of unin- 
terrupted accumulation, the operation yield 
mg a conglomerate of candle suutfs, candle- 
ends, remains of matches, lamp-black, and 
elevegpounces and a half of good grease— 
invaluable as dubbing for kitty boots and 
cuntment for carts heels, 
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wveryiudy said that the mull residence 
had not been so thoroughly scoured for 
twenty The miller and David looked 
on with a sort of awe tempered by gratitude, 
tacitly admutting by ther gaze that this was 
beyond what they bad ever thought of Mrs 
Guland supervised all with disinterested 
benevolence. It would neve: have done, she 
sud, for his future daughter-sp law to see the 
house 1 its origina state She would have 
tther adishke to him, and perhaps to Bob 
hke%se 

“Why don't ye come and hve here with 
me, anc then you would be able to see to 
at ut all“ mes?” saul the muller as she bustied 
about aun To which she wnswered that 
she was considering the mutter, and might sn 
good tme That as for the house, she could 
have done no 4.5 than clean xt for hm in 
common hurtin y (He hid previously 
inforned he thal*his plan wis to put Bob 
and his wife in the put of the house that 
she, Mrs Garland, occupted, a» soon as she 
chose to cuter his, which relicved hei of any 
fear of bemg invommoded by Matilila ) 

‘The cookiAg for the weilding fesuvities 
‘wns On 2 proportionate scale of thoiough- 
ness They hilled the four superfluous 
clickens thit had just begun to crow, and 
the little curly tailed barrow pig, in preference 
to the other, not hwving been put up fattening 
for more thin five weeks it wrs exccllent 
snvill meat, and therefore more delicate and 
nhely to suit a town-bred lady's ttste than 
the large one, which, having reached the 
wught of fourteen score, might have been 7 
httle gross to a cultured palatc ‘There were 
also provided a cold chine, stuffed veal, und 
two pigeon pies, Also seventy imgs of 
black pot, a dozen of white pot, and twenty- 
five knots of tender and well washed chitter- 
Tings, cooked plain, in case she should like a 
chany 

As additional reserves there were sweet- 
breads, and five nults, sewed up at one side 
in the form of + chrjsals, and stufted with 
marjoram, thyme, sage, parsley, runt, groats, 
rice, milk, chopped egg, and other imgre- 
dients They were afterwards roasted before 
a slow fire like martyrs, and eaten hot 

The busmess of chopping so many herbs 
for the vanons stufings wis found to be 
aching work for women, and David, the 
muller, the grmder, and ‘the grinder's boy 
being fully occupied mn their proper branches, 
and Bob bewg very busy painting the gig 
and touching up the hanes, Loveday 
1 a inendly dragoon of John’s regiment who 
was passing by, and he, bemg 2 muscular 
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man, willingly chopped all the afternoon for 
@ quart of strong, judiciously administered, 
and all other victuals found, tiking off his 
jacket and gloves, rolling up his shirt sleeves 
and unfastening ins colli in 1 honourable 
and energetic way 

All windfalls and maggot co1ed codims 
were excluded from the apple pres, and as 
there wis no known dish large enough for 
the purpose, the puddings were stincd up m 
the mullong pal, and boiled im the three- 
legged bell metal crock, of great werght and 
anuquity, which every travellmy tinker for 
the previous thirty years had typped with his 
stich, coveted, made 1 bid for, and often 
attempted to steal 

In the liquor lime Ioveday Jud in an 
ample laurel of Dorchester “ strong beer.” 
This 1enowncd drmk—now almost as much 
a thing of the pist as Fistuts fvounte 
bevernge—wis rot only well calculited to 
win the heuts of soldiers blown diy and 
dusty by residence in tents on 1 hull top, but 
of any Wayfarer whatever mn thit land’ It 
‘was of the most be tiful colour that the eye 
of an artist in beer could dese, full in 
body, yet brish a 1 volcano, piquant, yet 
without a twing, Jummouy 1 ‘ut wutumn 
sunset, free from stro thincss of taste, but, 
finally, rather howdy The misscs wor 
shipped it, the minor gentry Loved it more 
thin wine, and Ly the most allustyious county 
families it'w 1s not dcsprsed Anyh xl brought 
up for being drunk and disonlerly in the 
streets of its nati) borqwu.h, hud only to prove 
that he was a stianger to the pluc iit ity 
liquor to be honourably disnussed by the 
mygistrates, as one overtiken in 2 fart that 
no man could guard 1zunst who enteied the 
town unawares 

In addition, Mr Loveday aso tapp d 2 
hhogshead of fine cider thit he hid had 
mellowing m the house for several months, 
haying bought it of an honcst down country 
mn, who did not colour, for any specal 
occasion ihe the present It had been 
pressed from fruit judiciously chosen by an 
old hand—I Corner and Cleves apples for the 
body, a few Crunson Kitties for colvur, wil 
Just a dash of Ok) Livecorners for spurki.—a 
selection onginally mide to ph ist the priate 
of 1 wellknown temjeiite cul who was a 
regula: cider-dnnker, and lived to be eighty- 

ht 
On the mormng of the diy % pointed 
for her coming Captun Job Lovuday set 
out to meet bis brile He hail been ul} the 
week engaged in punting the gig, assisted by 
hus brother at odd times, and it now 1ppeared 
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of a gorgeous yellow, with blue streaks, and 
tassels at the comers, and red wheels out 
led with a darker shade He put m the 
pony at halfpast eleven, Anne lookmg at 
hum from the door as he packed himself mto 
the vehicle and drove off ‘There may be 
young women who look out at young men 
duving to meet thei bndes 2s Anne looked 
at Captun Bob, and yet are quite indifferent 
to the excumstances, but they are not often 
met with 

So much dust had been raed on the high 
way by iriffie resulting from the presence 
of the Court at Weymouth that brambles 
hanging from the fence, and grving a fnen ily 
seratch to the wanderer’s face, were dingy as 
chuch cobwebs, and the grass on the margin 
had assumed a paper shaving hue Bobs 
father had wished him to take David, lest, 
from want of recent expenence at the whip, 
he should meet with any mishap , but, pic 
turmg to himself the awkwardness of three 
1 such circumstances, Bob would not hear 
of this, and nothing more serious happened 
to his diving than that the whecl marks 
formed two beautful serpentine lines along 
the road durmg the first mile or two, before 
he had got his hand in, and that the horse 
shied at a milestone, a piece of paper, a 


sleeping tramp, and a wheelbarrow, just to 
Froxt use of the opportunity of beng in bad 
is 


He entered Dorchester between twelve 
and one, and putting up at the Old Grey 
bound, walked on to the Bow, and waited 
til he saw the mail coach ise above the 
arch of Greys Bridge, a quarter of a mile 
distant, surmounted by swaying knobs, which 
proved to be the heads of the outside 
travellers, 


“That's the way fora man’s bride to come they 


to him!” said Robert to himself with a feel 
ing of poetry, and as the hom sounded and 
the horses clattered up the street he walked 
down to the mm. The knot of hostlers and 
man servants had ed, the horses were 
dragged from the vehicle, and the passengers 
for Dorchester began to descend” 
Bob eyed them over, looked side, looked 
outefde again, to lus disappomtment Matilda 
was not there, nor her boxes, nor anything 
that was hers | Neither coachman nor guard 
had seen or beard of such a person at Sas 
Dury , and Bob walked slowly away. 
Depressed by forebodings to an extent 
which took away nearly a third of his appe- 
te, he sat down m the parlour of the Old 
Greyhound t « shee from the family jomt 
of the landlord, Tins gentleman, who dined 
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im his shurt sleeves, partly because it was 
August, and partly from a sense that they 
would not be so fit for public view farther on 
m the week, suggested that Bob should wait 
til three or four that afternoon, when the 
road waggon would arnve, as the lost ladv 
might have preferred that mode of convey 
ance, and when Bob appeared rather hurt 
‘at the suggestion, the landlord's wife assured 
bm, as a woman who knew good life, that 
many genteel persons travelled m that way 
dunng the present high price of provisions 
Loveday, who knew little of travelling by land 
readily accepted her assurance and resolved 
to wait 

Wandenng up and down the pavement, or 
Teaning against some hot wall betwcen the 
waggon office and the corner of the street 
above, he passed the time wey It was a 
sul, sunny, drowsy after? tland seycely 1 
soul was visible in the le Sth’ and bra"%th of 
the street. ‘Lhe oftce was next door to All 
Samts’ Charch, and the afternoon sermons at 
this church being of a dry and metaphysical 
nature at that date, it was by a special pro- 
vidence that the -ofhce was placed 
close to the ancient fabne, so that whenever 
the Sunday waggon was late, which tt always 
was in hot weather, in cold weather, in wet 
weather, and in weather: of almost every 
other sort, the rattle, dismounting, and pro 
fane norses outside completely drowned th. 
parson’s voice within, and sustained the 
flagging interest of the congregation at pre 
cxsely the nzht moment No sooner did thy 
chanty children begin to wnthe on then 
benches and adult snores grow audible than 
the waggon amved 

Captain Loveday felt a kind of sinking in 
his poetry at the possibihty of her for whom 
had made such preparations being in 
the slow, unwieldy vehicle which crunched 
its way towards him, but he would not give 
way to the weakness Neither would he 
walk down the street to meet it, lest she 
should not be there At last the broad 
wheels drew wp against the kerb, the wag 
goner with his white smock frock, and. whip 
as long as a fishing lime, descended from the 
pony on which he rode alongside, and the 
six broad chested horses backed from their 
collars and shook themselves In another 
moment something showed forth, and he 
knew that Matilda was there, 

Bob felt three cheers nse within hun as 
she stepped down, but he did not utter 
them, In dress, Miss Johnson passed his 
expectahons—a green and white gown, with 
long, tight sleeves, a green silk handker- 
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chief round her neck and 
«rossed m front, a green 
parasol, and green gloves 
Te was strange enough to 
yee this verdant cater- 
pillar tum out of a road- 
waggon, and gracefully 
shake herself fiee from the 
bits of straw and fluff which 
would usually gather on 
the raiment of the grandest 
travellers by that vehicle. 

« But, my dear Matilda, * 
sud Bob, when he had 
Aissed her three times with 
much pabheity.—the pract- 
cal step he hace etermned 
on seemmg to oonand that 
these thmgs stould no 
Jonger be clone in a comer 
—* ow deat sul why 
didn’t you ci by the 
coauh, having, ‘he money 
tor't and alt? 

“ That's my sertmping 1” 
said Matilda§n a delightful 
gush “IT know you won’t 
be offended when you know 
J did it to save against a 
rainy day ” 

Bob, of course, was not 
offended, though the glory 
of meeting her had been 
jess, and even if vexation 
were possible, it ould 
have been out of place to 
say 50 Still, he would 
have experienced no litle 
surprise had he learnt the 
real reason of his Matilda’s 
change of plan, That angel 
had, in short, so wildly 
spent Bols and her own money im the adorn- 
ment of her person before setting out, that 
she found heiself without a sufficient margin 
for her fate by coach, and had scrimped from 
sheer necessity. 

“Well, I hive got the tap out at the Grey 
hound,” said Bob. “I don’t know whether 
i will hold your luggage and us too, but it 
looked more respectable than the waggon, 
and if therc’s not room for the boxes I can 
walk alongside.” 

“T think there will be room,” said Miss 
Johnson mildly. And xt was soon very evl- 
dent that she spoke the uth, for when her 
property was deposited on the pavement, it 
consisted of a trunk about eighteen inches 
Jong, and nothing more. 








Bob did not burry the horve, thir. bung many things to say and hear 


“Oh—that’s all!” said Bob, surprised. 

“That's all,” said the young woman as- 
surngly “TI didn’t want to give trouble, 
you know, and what 2 have besides I have 
Teft at my aunt's” 

“Yes, of course,” he answered readily. 
“ And as xt’s no bgger, I can carry atin my 
hand to the inn, and go 1 will be no trouble 
at ali.” 

He caught up the httle box, and they 
went side by mde to the Greyhound, and 
ia ten minutes they were trotting up the 
Weymouth Road, 

Bob did not harry the horse, there being 
Many things to say and hear, for which the 
Present situation was admirably suited. The 
sun shone occasionally into ida’s face as 
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they drove on, its rays picking out all her 
features to a great micety Her eyes would 
have been exlled brown, but they were really 
eel-colour, hke many other nice brown eyes , 
they were well-shaped and 1ather bright, 
though they had more of a bioad shmne than 
aspuhNle She had a firm, sufhcient nose, 
which seemed to say of itself that it was 
good as noses go She had rather a pic 
turesque way of wrapping her upper in her 
Tower lip, so that the red of the latter showed 
stiongl) Whenever she gazed +,ainst the 
sun towards the distant hills, she brought 
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son, with an ecstasy in which 3 close observer 
might have discovered a tinge of ghasthness. 

“You've never been into one, perhaps, 
dear?” 

“N—never,’ said Matilda fittly “What 
ever do I sec yonder—a row of white things 
‘on the down?" 

“Yes, that’s @ part of the encampment 
above Overcombe. Lots of soldurs ue 
encamped about here, those ate the white 
tops of their tents ” 

He pointed to a wing of the cimp thit 
bad become visible 9 Matuda wis mach in 

ed 


into her forehead, without knowing it, three tercsts 


short vcrucal Imes—not there at other times 
—giving her for the moment rather 1 hard 
Took, And in turning her head round toa 
far angle, to state at something or other that 
he pointed out, the drawn flesh of her neck 
became amass of hnes But Bob did not 
look at these things, which, of course, were 
of no significance , for had she not told him, 
when they compared ages, that she was a 
hittle over two and twenty ? 

As Natuc was hardly invented at ths 
early pout of the century, Bob's Matilda 
could not siy much about the glamour of 
the hilly, or the shimmering of the foliage, 
or the wealth of glory im the distant sea, as 
she would doubtless have done had she hved 
further on, but she did her best to be in 
teresting, asking Bob about matters of social 
mterest in the neighbourhood, to which she 
seemed quite a stranger 

“Js Weymouth a large aty?” she mquired 
when they mounted the hull where the Over- 
combe foik had waited for the Kang. 

“Bless you, my dear—no! *Iwould be 
nothmg if it wasn’t for the Royal Family, 
and the lords and ladies, and the regiments 
of soldiers, and the fngates, and the King’s 
messengers, and the actors and actresses, 
and the games that go on.” 

At the words “actors and actresses,” the 
wpnocent young thing pricked up her ears 

“Does Elliston pay as good salanes ths 
summer as in ——?” 

“Oh, you know about it, then? I 
thought” 

“Oh no, no I have heard of Weymouth 
read in the papers, you know, dear Bob, 
about the domgs there, and the actors and 
actresses, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I see, Well, I have been away 
from England a long time, and don’t know 
much about the theatre at Weymouth, but 

take you there some day. Would it be 
& treat to you?” 


“Tt will make it very lively for us,” he 
added , “especially as Joh *y¢there ” 
She thought so too, and, Yats they chatted 
on, % gy 
‘CHAPTER XVII —-CONFAINING 1WO FAINIING 
FITS AND A BI WILDEKMENI 


MEANWHILE Miller Lovetlay was expect- 
ing the pur with interest, rcnd bout ii ¢ 
o'clock, after reperted outlooks, lic siw two 
specks the suig'e, ,waway sceds on the 
far Ine of nidgitfygayre the sunlit white of 
the road met theonl of the shy. Then the 
aemainder prrts of ob and his lady bocime 
visible, and thent }, whole vehicle, end on, 
and he heard the diy rittle of the wheels on 
the dusty road Miller Loveday's pla, as 
far as he had formed any, was that Bub ind 
bis wife should live with him sn the mill 
house until Mrs. Garland inade up her mind 
to yorn hum there, in wmich event her present 
honse would be made over to the young 
couple, Upon all grounds, he wishud to 

becomingly the woman of Bob's 
choice, and came forward promptly as they 
drew up at the door 

“What a lovely place you've got here!” 
said Miss Johnsor, when the miller hid 
received ber from Bob. “A real stream of 
water, a real muill-whecl, and real fowls, and 
everyibing |” 

“Yes, “tis real enough,” sad Loveday, 
Tooking at the uver with balanced senu- 
ments, “and so you will say when you've 
lived here a bit as mus’ess, and had the 
trouble of claning the furniture ” 

‘At this Miss Johnson looked modest, and 
continued to do so till Anne, not knowing 
they were there, came sound the corner ot 
the house Bob tumed and smiled to her, 
at which Miss Johnson looked glum. Low 
Tong she would have remuned im thit phase 
ts unknown, for just then hei ears wore 
assauled by a loud bass note from the other 


“Ob, an amazing treat 1” aad Miss John | side, causing her to jump round 
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“O lat whit dreadful thing is 1t?” she 
exclaimed, and belild a cow of Loveday’s, 


of the name of Crumpler, standmg close to dg, 


her shoulder. It being about miking-t:me, 
she had come to look up David and hasten 
on the operation, 

“O what a hoind bull '—it did fnghten 
meso hope f shan't famt,” said Matilda. 

‘The miller immediately used the formula 
which has been uttered by the proprietors 
of live stock ever since Noah’s te. “She 
won’t hurt ye Hoosh, Crumpler! She's as 
tumid as a mouse, ma'am,” 

But as Crumpler persisted in making 
another ternfic mqurry for David, Matilda 
could not help closing her eyes and saying, 
“Qh, I shall be gored to death!” her head 
falling back upon Bob's shoulder, which— 
steiag the urgent circumstances, and know- 
ing her delicate nature—he had providentially 
placcd im a position to catch her, Anne 
Gulind, who had been standing at the 
Comer ut the house, not knowing whether to 
go Lich or come on, at this felt her womanly 
sympathics woused, She ian and dipped 
her hindhercfhef into the splashing mull-tait, 
and with it damped Matilda’s face. But as 
her cycs still remained closed, Bob, to in- 
crcase the effect, took the handkerchief from 
Anne and wrung it out on the bndge of 
Matiklas nose, whence at ran over the rust 
of her face in & stream, 

“Oh, Captam Loveday!” said Anne, 
“the water 1s running over her green silk 
hanakerchief, and nto her pretty, reticule * 

“ Lhere—af I didn’t thmk so!" exclaimed 
Matilda, opening her eyes and starting up. 

Promptly pulling out her own er 
chicf, she wiped away the drops, assisted by 
‘Anne, who, in spite of her background of 
antagonistic emotions, could not help beng 
interested. 

“That's nght,” said the miller, his spints 
reviving with the revival of Matilda. “The 
lady 1s not used to country hfe, are you, 
ma'am?” 

“Tam not,” replied the sufferer. 
80 stiange about here.” 

Suddenly theie spread into the firmament, 
from the duection of the down — 


“Allis 


* Rigts, tot Tota te tact! Ra, ta, tal” 


“Oh dear, dear, more hideous county 
sounds, { suppose?” she inquved, with 
another start. 

“Oh no,” said the miller cheesfully. “’Lis 
only my son John’s trumpeter chaps at the 
camp of dragoons just above us, 2 
Mesa, or Feed, or Picket, or some other 
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their vaganes. John will be much pleased 

to 4,"-‘ou the meaning on’t when he comes 
2° He's trumpetmajor, as you may 

know, ma’am ” 

“Oh yes, you mean Captain Loveday's 
brother. Dear Bob has mentioned him ” 

“If you come round to Widow Garland’s 
side of the house, you can see the camp,’ 
said the miller. 

“Don’t force her, she's tued with her 
long journey,” smd Mis. Garland humancly, 
the widow having come out in the gener 
wish to see Captain Bob's choice Indcul, 
they all behaved towards her as if she wie 
a tender exotic, which their crude counuy 
manners might seriously injure. 

She went into the house, accompanied by 
Mrs. Garland and her daughtur, though 
before leaving Bob she manrged to whisper 
mm his ear, “Don’t tell them I came by 
waggon, will you, dear?"—a request which 
was quite needless, for Bob had long ago 
determined to heep that a dead sccict, not 
because it was an uncommon mode of travel, 
‘but simply that st was hardly the usual con- 


, veyance for a gorgeous lady to her bid 


‘As the men had a feelmg that they would 
be superfluous mdoors just at prisent, the 
miller assisted David in taking the horse 
round to the stables, Bob fullowing, and 
leaving Matilla to the women. Indoots, 
Miss Johnson admured everything the now 
pairot and marmosets, the black beams of 
the ceiling, the double corner cupboard with 
the glass doors, through which gleamed the 
remainders of sundry china sets acquired by 
Bob's mothe: in her housekeeping—two- 
handled sugar bisins, no handled tea cups, a 
tea pot hike a pagoda, and a cream+yug in the 
form of a spotted cow, ‘hts soctability m 
their visitor was returned by Mrs. Garland 
and Anne, and Miss Johnson's pleasing 
habit of partly dying whenever she head 
any unusual bath or bellow added to hur 
puquancy in thew eyes. But conversation, 
as such, was paturally at first of a neivous, 
tentative kind, m which, as in the woths of 
the poet Keats, the sense was considerably 
Jed by the sound. 

“You get the sea breezes here, no doubt?” 

“Qh yes, when the wmd is that way.” 

“Do you like windy weather?” 

“Yes, though not now, for it blows down 
the young apples,” 

“Apples Ne plentiful, it seems. You 
country-fulk call St Swithin’s then chnisten- 

| ang day, af 1t rams?” 

“Yes, Ab me! I have not been to a 


| chistening for these many years; the baby's 
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Hee hoad fei back upon Bob's shoulder.” 


tame was George, I remember—after the 
King.” i 

“TI hear that King George is still staying 
at Weymouth, I hope he'll stay till I have 
seen him.” 

He'll wait till the com turns yellow; he 
always does.” 

‘How fashionable yellow is getting for 
gloves just now 1” 

“Yes. Some persons wear them to the 
elbow, I hess.” 

“Do they? I was not aware of that. T 
struck my elbow last week so hard against 
the parlour door that I feel the ache now.” 


Before they were quite overwhelmed by 
the interest of this discourse the miller and 
Bob came in, In truth, Mrs. Garland found 
the office in which he had placed her—that 
of introducing a strange woman to a house 
which was not the widow's own—a rather 
awkward one, and yet almost a necessity. 
‘There was no woman belonging to the house 
except that wondrous compendium of useful- 
ness, the intermittent maid-servant, whom 
Loveday had, for appearances, borrowed frora 
‘Mra, Garland, and Mrs, Garland was in the 
habit of borrowing from the girl's mother. 
And as for the demi-woman David, he had 
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en informed as peremptonily as Pharaoh's 

ker that the office of housemaid and bed- 
wher was taken from him, and would be 
given to this girl til the wedding was over 
and Bob’s wife took the management mto 
her own hands, 

They all sat down to high tea, Anne and 
her mother included, and Bob sittmg next to 
‘Miss Johnson Anne had put a brave face 
upon the matter—outwardly, at least—and 
scemed m a far way of subdung any iinger- 
ing sentiment which Bob's return had revived 

Durmg the evenmg, and while they stll sit 
overt ¢ meal, John came down on a hurned 
visit, is he had promised, ostensibly on pur 
pose to be introduced to ns mtended sister 
im law, but much more to get 2 word and a 
smile from his beloved Aune Before they 
siw hyo, they 'zard the tiumpet-majors 
«mut wtep comu, round the comer of the 
houseyPad ina moment hus form darkened 
the dir, He appeared in Ins full dress 
jaccdeaoat, white waistcoat, and breeches, and 
toncung plume, the latter of which he in 
stantly lowergd, as much from necessity as 
good manners, the beam im the mill-house 
cciling hiving a tendency to smash and ruin 
all such head-gear without warning 

“John, we've been Bees, you would 
come Coma, sad ie muller, “and bo we 
ave hept the tay about on purpose. Jraw 
up, and speak to Mrs. Matilda Johnson. 
Mvam, this 1s Robert's brother " 

“Your humble servant, ma'am,” said the 
tiumpet major gallantly. 

‘\s it was getting dush in the low, small 
| aned room, he instinctively moved towards 
Muss Johnson as ie spoke, who sat with her 
lack to the window. He had no sooner 
noticed her featuies than his helmet neatly 
full fiom hus hand , his face became suddenly 
fixed, and his natural complexion took itself 
off, leaving a kind of yellow in its stead. 
The young person, on her pat, had no 





sooner loohed closely at him than she said | 


weakly, “Robert's brother,” and changed 
colour yet more rapidly than the soldier had 
done. The fantness, previously half counter- 
feat, serzed on her now in real eamest 

“T don’t feel well,” she said, suddenly 
nsing by an effort This warm day has 
quite upset me.” 

‘There was a regular collapse of the tea 
party, like that of the Hamlet play scene 
Bob seized his sweetheart and carried her 
up-etaus, the miller exclamung, “Ah, she’s 
ternbly worn by the journey, I thought she 
was when I saw her nearly go off at the blare 
of the cow. No woman would have been 
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fnghtrngd at that if she’d been up to her 
nat Yocstrength ” 

#2 yat, and bemg so very shy, too, must 
have made John’s handsome regumentals 
quite overpoweing ta her, poor thing! 
added Mrs Garland, following the catastro 
phie young lady up stairs, whose indhsposition 
was this time beyond question And yet, 
by some perversity of the heat, she was as 
eager now to make Ii ht of her funtocss as 
she hid been to make much of it 

The miller and John stood Whe stiught 
sticks m the room the others had quitted 
John’sface bung hastily turned towards a cari- 
cuture of Buonaparte, that he hid not seen 
more than a hundied and fifly ames before 

* Come, sit down and hive 1 dish of tea, 
anyhow,” said Ins father at Just * Shell 
s00n be nght again, no doubt * 

“ thanks, 1 don’t wint iny te,” said John 
quickly And, sndecd, he did not, for he 
‘W4S 1M One gigantic ache fiom herd to foot 

The hight had been too dim for anyhory 
to notice his amazement , and not knowns 
whcre to vent it, the trampct-myor said he 
was gowmg out for a nunute He hastened 
to the bakehouse, but David being there, 
he went to the pantry, but the maid being 
there, he went to the cart shed, but a cou 
of tramps being there, he went behint 
row of French beans m the gurden, where 
he ict off an gaculation “Heaven! what's 
to be done?” 

And then he walked wildly about the paths 
of the dusky garden, where the tuchlng of 
the brooks seemed loud by companson with 
the stillness around , treading recklessly on 
the cracking souls that had come forth to 
feed, and entangling Ins spus in the long 
Brass till the rowcls were choked with its 
blades Presently he heard another person 
approaching and his brother's shape ap] eared 
between the stubbid tee and the he le 

“Oh, 1 tt you, John?” sud the mate 

“Yes Lam—tahing a httle ur. 

“She ss getting round nicely agam, and 
as am not wanted indoors just now, I am 
going into the village to call upon a frend or 
two I have not been able to speak to 1s yet 

John took his brother Bob’s hand Bob 
rather wondered why 

“All night, old boy,” he said =“ Gomg 
into the village? You'll ie Bah agun, I 
suppose, before it gets very Int?” 

“Ob yes,” said Captain Bob cheerfully, 
and passcd out of the garden 

John allowed his eyes to follow Ins brother 
ull hus shape could not be seen, and then 
he turned and aga walked up and down 
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THE FIRSTBORN OF EVERY CREATURE. 
By JOHN HUNT, DD. 


‘TREE words are in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, Their nearest parallel is in 
the Revelation of St. John, where Christ is 
called the beginning of the Creation of God. 
Colosse was a town in Phrygia, in Asia 
Minor, It was situated in the valley of the 
Lycus, a tributary of the Meander, and was 
very near two other cities mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, Laodicea and 
Hieropolis, in both of which there were 
Christian Churches, The valley was remark- 
able for its fertility, and these cities in St. 
Paul's time were flourishing cities of com- 
merce, It is a question if, when St. Paul 
wrote this epistle, he had ever been at Colosse, 
or if he only heard of the faith of the Colos- 
sians from Epaphras, who came to Rome to 
visit him in his first imprisonment, and who 
may have been one of bis Ephesian converts. 
‘These cities were closely allied with Ephesus, 
so that Epaphras may Save been their first 
evangelist. 
._ The subject of the Epistle to the Colossians 
is the pre-existence of Christ. It is a difficult 
subject, stretching back into the depths of the 
Godhead, and this is the only epistle in which 
St. Paul treats expressly of it In the Ephe- 
sians the subject is Christ glorified, but here 
it is Christ in the glory which He had with 
its Father bdiore tl pond bite 
‘he epistle was evoked by the progress of 
some heresy in the Colossian Church, It is 
not easy to point out what the heresy was, for 
we have no guide to it beyont St. Paul's 
words, and from these we infer that it was a 
kind of Gnosticism mixed with Judaism, The 
Gnostic doctrine conceming Christ was that 
Christ was one of the mighty beings that had 
emanated from God. The Gnostics had 
many theories about the heavenfy hierarchies 
or different orders of beings that had pro- 
cecded from the Godhead, and they said that 
Christ, before his incarnation, was one of 
these beings. But the peculiarity of the 
Colossian heresy was the mingling with it of 
a Judaic element. The necessity of circum- 
cision, with all other Jewish ordinances, was 
inculcated on the Christin converts. It 
scems as if a party of Jews, who had embraced 
Christianity, had embraced also some of the 
ok] Pagan speculations about the creation of 
the world and the origin of evil. And as 
they made evil to be a necessary result of the 
existence of matter, they enjoined abstinence 
from all bodily pleasures to the extent of a 





rigid asceticism, and sometimes they ran into 
the contrary extreme of givirig the reins to 
all desires, because of their entire indifference 
to what concerned the body. 

In the epistle St, Paul has before him all 
these errors, both the speculative and the 

i He tells the Colossians of their 
freedom as Christians from all Jewish obser- 
vances, They did not require the Jewish cir- 
cumeision, for they had received the circumci- 
sion not made with hands ; they were warncil 
lest any man should spoil them through philo- 
sophy, or vain deceit; to beware of a yolun- 
tary humility and worship of angels, an’: they 
were exhorted to mortify the members which 
are upon the earth, which is explaine by 2 
catalogue of sins which they were tc void. 
Other religions may be indifferent tc nora- 
lity, but Christianity concerns the wh le u. 
man’s nature. It docs not regard the body 
as absolutely evil, however common may be 
the case that it is made the instrument of 
sin, 

‘The foundation of the Colossian heresics 
was a mistake as to the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, They did not deny His pre-existence, 
nor did they say that He was a mere man, 
but they made him one of the beings that had 

from God, and their conception of 
matter as something necessarily evil Idd to 
the denial of His humanity also, for the 
Gnostics supposed that He was a man in 
appearance only. St, Paul announced that 
He was not merely a perfect man, but that 
he was the Firstborn of every creature, not 
merely one of the beings that proceeded from 
God, but the fountain of all procession, for by 
Him all things were created, whether they 
be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers. These were some of the names which 
the Gnostics gave to the emanated beings of 
whom they said Jesus was one, but of whomn 
St. Paul says, He is above them all. 

Bat it has been objected, if He is the first- 
‘born of every creature, He must be Iimseif 
created, ‘This is apparently a fair inference 
from the apostle's words, fe could not be 
the firstborn of creation if he were not 
created. There is a similar speech in 
Milton, where he calls Eve the fairest of all 
her daughters. Critics have objected to the 

ion; but Milton was striving to set 
forth Eve’s beauty, without wishing to say 
that she was one of her own daughters, 
which wis impossible. So St, Paul was striv- 
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ing to express the pre-eminence of Christ, 
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John ascuibed to the Word. He is before 
Cuoean wnters, and, indeed, the Christian 


but did not wish to say that He was one of all things, and by Him all fhings exist 


the created bemngs. As the firstborn had the 
anherttance, to be the firstborn came to mean 
supiemacy or dommion, so that when Christ 
1s called the firstborn of every creature, the 
object 1s to express His supremacy over all 
erevtures, He created all, and therefore 
could be no more one of those created than 
Eve could have been one of her own 
daughters. 

But now tbat the apostle has got thus far 
he docs not attempt to go farther. The 
Godhead 1s not evplained. It remams a 
mystery. 
was God ; that 1s enongh for us, The rest 
of tike mystery may be beyond our faculties, 
and sy mcapable of being revealed to us in 
ourpresent state. It v o dnge that St. Paul, 
supposing he did p ~, #nte the } pistle to the 
Hebrews, rever ills Christ the Word, as 
St Jolyn did, and as was done by the philo 
sopatts when they spoke of God, considered 
a Creator or as manuesting Himself to mer, 
But though St. Paul does not calt Clusst the 
Word, he yet ascribed to Him all that St. 


Chetty “m general, have spoken too much 
of Chrust's divimty, as if it were something 
meant to confound and humble human 
reason. In fact, they have explamed the 
Godhead m a way that has some hheness 
to the old Gnostic speculations, that 18, they 
have mtenched on that which 1s not re- 
vealed, but the divinity of Chnst as it is 
set forth by St. Paul is the true remedy for 
our dehverance from all fanciful specula- 
tions Lke those of the Gnostics concernng 


Christ, before His mncamation, God 


And as Christ is the head of the natural 
cfeation, so is He the head of the new crea- 
tion, As He 1s God and made the world, 
so the world cannot be necessanly evil, and 
being the Head of the new creation, He gives 
1t lif, As He was before creation and made 
It, so was He before the Chuich, #hich re- 
ceived its lie from Him. As He was the 
fustborn of every cicature, so 1s He the first- 
born from the dead, in all things having the 
pre eminence. / 


MY LITTLE WOMAN. 


A 


HOMCLY cottage, quant and old, 
Its thatch grown thich with grecn and gold, 


And wind-sown gr esses, 
‘Unch nged it stands in sun and rn, 
And seldom though the quict lane 
A footstep passes. 


ere my litle woman duclt, 
saw the shoud of wintt: melt 
Liom mcads and fallows , 
heard the yellow hammer sing 
ny welcome to the spring 
Trom budding sallows. 


saw the carly moinmg shy 
Hush wich a tender wild 10se dye 
‘Above the larches , 
And watched the ciumson sunset bum 
Behind the summer plumes of faa 
In woodland arches, 


My hitle woman, gone anay 

‘Lo that fu land which knows, thes $4, 
No more sun setting! 

I wonder rf her gentle soul, 

Securely resting at the goal, 
Has leaint forgetting > 





My heart wakes Up, and cnes in vaiu , 
Gave me love, I gave her Pain 
ile she was livin, 7 
I knew not when her spint fled, 
But those who stood beside her, said 
She-dicd forgiving, 


My dove has found a better test, 

And yet I love the empty nest 
She left neglected; 

I tread the very path she tiod, 

And ask,—an her new home with God ¢ 
Am Teapected ? 


Tf tt were but the Father's wall 
‘Jo let me know she loves me snil, 
‘his aching sonow 
Would tmn to hope, and I could say, 
Perchance she whispers day by day, 
“He comes to morrow,” 


T linger in the silent Jane, 
-\nd bigh above the clover Plan 
d 
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1 —WILLIAM BRADTORD. 


‘HE settlement of New England may be 
classed among the most notable ovcur- 
fences m the history of the North Amencan 
continent. That ‘sctitement was effected. 
under peculai conditions , sts consequences 
have been remubhahle and endurmg New 
Lngland was colonvid by rcformas m civil 
government as well as in ecclesiastical disc- 
pline, whose ideal was 2 Church without 2 
bohop and a Stite without a king. They 
ereparcd the way for the accomplishment of 
of (design on 2 much larger scale than they 
anc Scontemplited, the great Republic of 


ourpiAmenca 15 a visible and splendid 
sep rert Of thew teaching. ‘They command 
St, Jol POR 


Persons for having aclueved grand 
results in the face of gieat obstacles, and at 
sactifices such as cannot easily be puaileled 
The tendency 1s to exaggerate and give undue 
prominence ¢o their failngs. Jt 1s indis- 
putable that their ways are not those which 
our contemporaries regard with unqualified 
approbation 
than to admure ther eacellences, their vir 
tues lacked sweetness, and ther lives lacked 
geniabty. Hawthorne's comment upon them 
1s both appropnate and pointed, He con- 
sidered it highly Sratifying to count the 
toundeis of Nev England among his ances- 
tors, while feeling sinceiely thankful not to 
live under their rule, 

The Puritans of Massachusetts were disci 
plinarians of the severest type. They had a 
1igud code of conduct, of morals, and of belief, 
and they would not even tolerate cuticum 
upon the precepts by which they governed 
themselves, and which they compelled others 
to observe under a heavy penalty for non- 
comphanee, What they accounted heicsy 
‘way pumshed as ruthlessly as any Spanish 
Tnquisitor would have punished what he would 
have deemed their heresy. Religious toler 
aon was sinful laxity in their eyes. Thry 
have not only been blamed foi these thmgs, 
hut a charge of inconsistency has also been 
levelled against them. They were only too 
consistent and uncompromising Tt 1s a ms- 
tthe to mfer that, because they left the Old 
World on account of the persecution which 
they endured there, ther purpose was to 
establish in the New World 2 home for aii 
who were desolate and oppressed. Ihen 
real objeet was to form a communityin wich 
their own views should be supreme, and in 

ExI—4 


of all unpreyudiced and appre | which had Ults sanction 


It 1 easier to achnowled.e | 


which their interpretation of Sept and 
their mode of self government should neither 
be subject to question nar eaposed to over- 
throw. When contemporary antics of the 
Puritans of Massachusetts and their system. 
arose in the persons of Roger Wilms, Ann 
Hutchinson, and zealous quahcrs, the citics 
were banished or hanged This shoit, shirp, 
anc most cftectual reply to criticism was (ute 
im accordance with thew orginal purpose. 
Ahcy did not consider themselves persecutors 
evcn when mercilessly petsecuting their oppo- 
nents ‘They held thit they were doing Gad 
a service by vahantly defending what they 
conceised to be the truth and the ordinancys 
It they had becn 
less consistent they would have 1eccived praise 
from cnucs who now condemn then incon- 
sistency, They were cyccllent persons in 
many respects, they were men whose vocation 
may be saul to have been the settlement of 
New Lngland, men whom a New | nglander 
may well glory in numbering among his an- 
cestors, while agreeing with Hawthorne in 
Daing thankful that ther system has passed 
away with themselves. However unattractive 
they miy appear as a body, they improve 
when singled out for personal stud) © Many 
of them were men with whom it would be 
a pleasure to converse, none of them were 
wanting in worldly wisdom, nor woukl 11 be 
ewy to find among the “smaitest” men 
of the New Englantl of to-day shrewder and 
wiher men of business, keener hands at a 
bargain, and better adepts at combining the 
Practice of piety with success an Iie, than 
its revered foundars, Conspicuous among 
those of them desuving the highest coni- 
mendation and whose close: acquiuntance it 
1s a pleasure to make, stands William Brad 
ford, who, for thity years, was Governor of 
New Ply mouth 

William Brulfoid was born m the smill 
Yorkshire vitlage of Austeifield m 1590 
His porents and relatives were yeomen, pos 
sessing and tilling farms which rendcred them 
independent. He was left an orphan in eaily 
life. The death of an uncle inuiciscd his 
patumony, so thit, on attuming man’s estate, 
he was in easy cucumstances, When a lad 
he was greatly mpiessed by the preaching of 
the Res. Richard Clifton, rector of J ab- 
worth, He went to Babwoith, which 15 sux 
rules distant fiom Austerfield, to pioht by 
Mr. Clitton’s preaching His natu village 
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is eaid to have sunk very low in the moral and 
religious scale , none of the mmhabitants had 
‘a Bible, and the clergyman was lukewarm. 
‘At Scrooby, im Nottinghamshire, which 1s 
not far from these places, a Church of Separa- 
tusts, or Nonconformists, as they would now 
be called, had been established, The vigour 
with which the Rev. Richard Clifton imcul- 
<ated his puntanical tenets having subjected 
hum to ceclesiastical censure, he thereupon 
resigned his rectory , young Bradford became 
a member of the Scrooby Nonconformst 
body, Hews then very young, being under 
eightcen The chief member of ths congre 
gation wis Wiliam Brewster, who had been 
pmsate sceretuy to Mi. Davidson, one of 
Queen Lhvabeth’s Scerctanes of State ant 
an avowed Punt, who had filled the office 
cif postinaster in Scrooby for several yeus. 
"Lhe meetings of the Separatists often took 
place in Brewster’s house. These meetings ren- 
deed Diewster and others hable to punish 
ment The Archbishop of York set the 
Fcclesiastical Court in motion with the result 
that, in 1608, thruc Separatists, Richard Juch- 
son, Williim Brewster, and Robert Rochester, 
of Scooby, were finel £20 each for the 
offence of worshipping God m ther own 
fashion, These poor people and their asso 
crates deemed it hard, as the Covenanters 
did ata liter diy, that they could not cany 
out whit they he'd to be the logical dec 
tones of the Reformation, without being 
molested and pannhed, Their state be 
came at length so desperate that they re 
solved, at any sacrifice, to escape from 
the sufferings to wnich they were subjected 
by then tormentois. What they suffired and 
what they detcrmned to do cannot be set 
forth mme clearly and effcctively than m 
Bradford's own words, He descnbes how 
the Sepa: tists were “ scoffed and scorned by 
the ptofane multitude,” and otherwise ill- 
treated during many years, and then how 
“they were hunted and persecuted on every 
side, so as thur former afflictions weic but as 
flea-bitings in comparison of these which now 
came upon them. For some were taken and 
clapt up in prison, others had their houses 
beset and watched mght and day, and hardly 
escaped their hanils ; and the most were fan 
to fly and lave ther houses and haltations 
and the means of their livuhood. Yet these 
and many other shaper things which after- 
ward befell them, were no other than they 
looked for, and therefore were the better pre- 
pared to bear them by the assistance of God's 
grace and spint. Yet seeing themselves thus 
molested, and that there was no hope of ther 
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continuance there, by a joint consent they 
resolved to go into the Low Countnes, where 
they heard was freedom of religion for all 
mcn; as also how sundry ftom London and 
other parts of the land had Leen exiled and 
persecuted for the same cause, and were yone 
thither, and hyed at Amsterdam and in other 
places of the land. So after thy had con- 
tunued together about a year, and hept ther 
meetings every Sabbath m one place ot other, 
exercising the worship of God among them- 
sclves, notwithstanding all the diligence and 
malice of their adversants, seeing they could 
no longer continue in that condition, they re- 
solved to get aver into Hollind as they could, 
which was in the year 1607 and 160b” 
Before the members of the Scroohy con- 
gregation detetmmed to go to Holland, 
several Puritans had accompznied the «pe 
dition which proceeded to colome Vu ina 
in x606. Others were desirous of yom pr 
them, but Archbishop Bancroft fiustiated 
their project by causing a proclimation to be 
assued forlndding the departure of enu ,t mts 
without a roy license, When Robinson, 
Brewster, Biadford, and others had mace 
ready to depart for Amsterdam, had disposed 
of thu fains and the goods which they could 
not carry with them and hac] hid a vessel to 
convey them from Boston, in Lincolnsiure, to 
ther destination, they found that they weie not 
to be allowed to dept in peace. ‘The procla- 
mation whch hnd been designed to hinder 
the emigration of Punitans to Viugimia was 
employed to hinder the Scrooby conyreg’ 
tion finding an asylum in Liolland © ‘lhe 
master of the vessel, which they had lured at 
an exorbitant rate, betrayed them to the 
suthorittes after they had gone on boaid, 
taking the portable property with them 
‘ihe search officers made them retuin on 
shore m the ship’s boat, having first ransacked 
then boxes and ified their persons for money, 
subjecting the women to immodest treat- 
‘ment, and then, afler landing, they cast them 
into ymson. After beg imprisoned for a 
month, all of them, with the exception of seven 
who were committed for trial at the assizes, 
were liberated in obedience to an oider in 
council, and sent to the places whence they 
came. ‘This disastrous miscarnage of their 
design occuned at the end of r607 In the 
sping of 1608 they made a second attempt. 
Ahey found the master of a Dutch vessel at 
Hull to whom they explained their case 
and their desire, and who bade them be of 
good cheer and trust him to do what they 
wished, It was agreed that they should em- 
bark at an unfrequented common between 
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Hull and Grimsby. The women and chil- 
drcn suled to the appowted place n a small 
Dark, the men proceeded by land. The bark 
amved a day too soon, and, as the sea was 
rough and the women very sick, the sailors 
hearkened to the entreaties of the women 
that they should run the bark into a creek 
where xt would be aground at low water. 
The Dutch vessel appeared the following 
moining, but the bark could not be set afloat 
till the tie rose at noon, The Dutchman, 
seeing men walking about the shore, sent a 
boat to bnng them on board. After the first 
boat load had arnved, and when the boat was 
about to retwm, the master saw a host of 
armul men approaching the shore with the 
intunt of seing the Puntans , thereupon he 
swore an oath, weighed anchor, horsted sail 
and put out to sea Some of the men who 
ha¢l been left bchind excaped from their pur 
sucrs, others and the poo: women and children 
were cared before the magistrates. Tne 
Intter were puzvled what to do, they could 
not inflict punishment on the fotlorn women, 
nor could ney order them to return home, 
secing that they were destitute and home- 
Jess. In the end the magistrates were glad 
to get rid of them on any terms, the result 
emg that these women and ther httle ones 
passed over the sea, reyoining at Amsterdam 
the husbands, fathers, or brathers, who 
artived there before them It was no plea~ 
sure trip which these men had enjoyed 
"They were seventeen days on the sea, 
during the half of that tume they were in 
pen of shipwreck, Theu persecutors hid 
not foreseen that the sufferings to which the 
fugitives were subjected would attract atten- 
ton to their doctrines, Many persons being 
strack with ther meck and Christian beha- 
viour had joined ther Church, so that they 
were able to celebrate their safe arnval at 
Amsterdam with eaulting hearts, The Rev. 
Joha Robison, Brewster, and Bradford were 
the last to reach Holland, 

Bradford wntes that, when the Scrooby 
congrcgation reassembled in Amsterdam, its 
meinbers had attamed secunty m ther de- 
sired haven, yet that thefeehng of thankfulness 
which first predominated m theur breasts was 
speedily exchanged for one of apprehension 
as to ther future lot. ‘They were poor 
refugees mn cites which seemed to them nch 
a all fine tungs. To use Bradfont's pic 
turesque phrase, “ It was not long before they 
saw the grim and gusly face of poverty com- 
ing upon them lhe an armed man, with whom 
they must buckle and encounter, and from 
whom they could not fly.” While it was a 
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serious problem for them how to get daily 
‘brea“nogty had another source of deep tn- 
Dulate 2. Two Fnglish congregations of Pun- 
tans had settled mn Amsterdam before them, 
the one had come from London twelve years 
previously, the other, which preceded them 
a short time, had come fiom Gaiasborough 
These congregations were bitterly antago- 
mustic, the sem-conformity of the one bung 
accounted heresy by the absolute Noncon- 
formusts of the other. Bishops of the Church 
of England considered all Nonconwlarsts ay 
equally blameworthy, while the Nonconfor- 
musts themselves wele divided mn opinion as to 
whether they could hold any fellowslup with 
that Church, or whether they were to break 
witht absolutely, treating the Church of king 
Tand as unscriptural in alt things as the Church 
of Rome, Lhe Rev. John Robinson and the 
anembers of the Sciooby congregition took 
the view that scparation from the ( hurch of 
then fathers was to be confined to those 
pomts and practices which they constdred 
to be unwarrant.d by Seripturc, bit that in 
all other things they were 1cady to co-operate 
with that Church, theyhad not scparvted from 
any partcular Chuich, but from tl * conup 
tions of all ( hurches, Not desnin, to take 
sides an a dispute between the two other con 
gregations, the Scrooby Nonconforinnts de 
termined to qutt Amsterdam axl seth. in 
Leyden Accordingly, m Fulruwy, 1609, 
they accomplished then removal, and for 
twelve years after thrs trme the Scrouby con. 
greguton remained at Leyden, with the Rev. 
Jolin Robinson a ite pastor and Willam 
Bicwster as its 1uung ckler. 

Bradford came of age during the sojoum 
of the congregation at Leyden. Hc then 
sold hi property in England, but, owing to 
mismanagement of the procecds, he was 
‘oblyed to resume labourng for his bred, ar 
he had done on arnving ut Amsterdim. He 
chose the trade of silkdycing He udded to 
his cares by manying Doiothy Miy, who + 
supposed to have been a member of une of the 
Amsterdam Churches. Brewster resorted firet 
to teaching, and afterwards to pninting, for + 
Ivelibood, and he obtamed both mo icy ind 
reputation i the latter capacity Su Dudky 
Carleton, then Enghsh Ambassads 2 thr 
‘Hague, was mcensed on accountol f onste 
pmnting with mpunity, at Leyden book 
which could not be openly printed ‘md solid 
in kngland. On Brewster visttin: Lundon, 
in 161g, an attempt way madi to anest 
ium, but thts attempt happily miscwued 
Brewster’s son then conforneed, established 
himsclf as a bookseller at the agn of 
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the Tible m Tlect Street, prospered, an:l 
rose to be treasurer of the Stat:oners’ Com- 
piny He was not 1n eaception Indeed, 
the members of the congregation at J eyden 
lamented that many of their children hid 
become brckshiders ‘his was a most griev 
ous tiial as well as a mischief not easily reme- 
dhed Bradford recouds that some of the young 
men ‘became soldiers, others took upon 
them far voyages Ly sc1, and others some 
wor € courses tenting to dissolutencss and 
the danger of their souls, to the great_gnef 
of thu parents and dishonour of God 
Whit these godly parents bitterly mourned 
over wis the prospect of ther postenty be- 
commmy degenerute und corrupt Hence, they 
resolved to leave Leyden and seck for a new 
nome where their liberty to worship God as 
they plased would be preserved, and whee 
the temptations to sin would be lessened 
Many considered that thcy would find an 
euthly paradise in Gurina, alleging, on the 
authoity of Robert Harcourt who had 
travelled thither and who wished to form 2 
settlement there, that ‘ the country was nch 
fruitful, ind blessed with a perpetual spnng 
and 1 flourshing greenness , where vigorous 
nature brought forth all things in abundance 
and plenty without any great labour or art of 
min” Others prefened Virgin, on the 
ground that Cnglishmen “had alrewdy made 
entrance ' there, that its climate would agree 
better with them than that of hot countries, 
and thrt it was prudent to avoid the danger 
of proximity to the Spzntatds, of whom the 
French Huguenots in Flonda had been the 
victims The main objection to Virginia nas 
that sf under ¥ nglish dominion there, “they 
would be in as great dinger to be troubled 
and persecuted tor the cause of religion as if 
they lived in } ngland, «nd 1t might be worse” 
However, it was finally determined “to ive 
as a distinct body by themselves, under the 
general government of Virgima ” 

After the decision to leave Leyden was 
‘urvcd at, many difficulties had to be sur- 
mountcd before the Rev John Robmsons 
congiegation could start for Amenca But 
the necessary arrangements wee completed, 
including an advance of funds wherewith to 
meet the outlay It was agreed with some 
English merchants to form a jomtstoch 
company, whereof all the members bo 
emi,tated should work for seven years for 
the common benefit, and that, at the expiry 
of the term, a division of the property should 
be eftected according to 2 specified scale 
These Merchant Adventurers, as they were 
called, numbered seventy, and the subscnbed 
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capital was £7,000 Bradford, Brewster, 
Carver, and others who had money of ther 
own, contubuted hberally to the undertakmg 
Iwo vessels were piov ded to ‘them 
reross the Athinuc he one named the 
Speedu dl, of 60 tons biden, was bought 
and fitted m Holland, the other named the 
Mayflower, of 180 tons burden, was char- 
tered nn London The departmg members 
of the Leyden congregation set sail m the 
Speedy ell fiom Delfishaven for Southamp 
ton, where they armved xt the end of July, 
1620 They weie de atned at Southampton 
tll the middle of August hey found st ne 
cessuy to buy some things there, and, in order 
to do so, they had to sell four firkins of the 
butter which they brought fiom Leyden 
They were, indeed, put to grext eatremities, 
as they stited im a letter addressed to their 
partners in London, “Scuce hiving wy 
butter, no oil, not a sole to mend a shoe, nor 
every man a sword to his side, wanting many 
muskets, much armom, &c” The dy before 
stiling, @ letter was read from the Rev John 
Robison, who had remuned at Leyden with 
the intention of leaving it along with the 
rest of his congregation, after the members 
who hid departed were settled in their new 
homes If no other writings of Robson than 
this letter were extant it would suffice to stump 
himas aman of great pace: wisdom = He 
specially exhoris them to hve on good terms 
with each other and be patient under tnals, 
to have ther hearts as well as their hands 
bent upon promoting the general advantage, 
concludmg with a piece of advice which 
ments quotation “Whereas you are be 
come a boily politic, us ng among yourselves 
civil government, and are not furnished with 
any ns of spectal emmence above the 
18t, to be chosen by you into office of govern 
ment, let your visdom and godliness »ppear, 
not only 1n choosing such persons as do 
entirely love, and will diligently promote, the 
common good, but also in yrelding unto them 
all due honour and obedience 1n their lawful 
admmustratons, not beholdmg in them the 
ordmanness of ther persons, but God's or- 
dinance for you: good, not being hike unto 
the foohsh multitude, who more bonour the 
gay coat than erther the virtuous mind of the 
man, or glonous ordinance of the Lord” 
‘When the Pugrims set sai] from Southamp 
ton for the Western land, thcy were mstaken 
if they supposed that their perplesities were 
over A week later they had to call at 
‘Dartmouth on account of the unsew orthiness 
of the Seeded? Agun they set sal, and, 
when the two ships had gone a hundied 
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leagues beyond the Land’s End, 1t was found 
necessary to put back mto Plymouth to 
repar the Speedwell, and then it was deter- 
mined to abandon that vessel and transfer to 
the Afayfower the passengers who still de- 
sired to go. Several were ieady and anxious 
to return home, the result being that the 
passengers who eventually embarked num- 
‘bered one hundred and two. For the third 
time the Afasflower sailed from the Enghsh 
coast, with a fair wind, on her Atlantic voy- 
vge. The voyage lasted sity fivedays The 
weather was fiequently stormy, and the dunger 
seemed so great in mid ocean that it was 
debated whether the prudent course would 
not be to retum One of the vessels beams 
hut given way, but as a passenger had 
lnought “a great iron screw out of Hol 
lind,” which served to repur the beam and 
strengthen the hull, t was decided to continue 
the voyage Iwo deaths occured on bomd, 
one among the passengers, the other among 
the crew ‘Lhe sailor s death struck Bradford 
and others as a retribution for ins conduct. 


gat 


Piracy on the Spamards. Howercr, the Pul- 
‘ugg epted their lot and made judicious 
wp sents for setthng on the place to 

which they were conveyed. They had acted 

for years in Holland as a body pohtic, and 
their design was to continue this form of self 
government on a wider scile and on a more 
ceitain basis. That something should be 
determmed as to the politicat status of the 
community was indispensable, secing that 
strangers to their church, but shareholders in 
ther joint stock company, had jomed them at 

Southampton, and refused to submit to the 

rule of Mr Carver, who had been elected go 

vernor, They indulged in mutmous speeches 
dunng the voyage and intimated that they 
would act as they pleased after landing 

As the Pilgrims had no patent for the locality 

where they found themselves obhgcd to settle, 

the majonty resolved to remedy the meon- 
vemence and Inder subsequent msunder 
standing by cntenng into a solemn covenant 

Ihe document 1s unique m history. If Rous- 

scw had known of it, he would have cited it 


He was “a proud and very profane young! as a practical ilustiation of his theory about 


man, .... of a lusty, able body, which 
made him the mote haughty." ‘Lhis sailor 
mocked the poor seasick passengers, made 
merty over thar suflerings, and cursed and 
swoie bitterly when gently reproved by any 
of them, loreover, he expressed a hope 
that he might help to cast half of them over- 
bord before the voyage ended In mid- 
Athnuc he was smitten with a grievous 
uksease, of which he ced, “and so was him- 
self the first that was thrown overboard.” 
The passenger who died wis Wilham Bullen, 
the servant to Samuel Fuller, this vacancy mn 
the number that started being supplied by 
Oceanus Hophins, who was boin at sea 
Vradford chronicles the narrow escape of 
john Howland, “a lusty young man,” who 
tell overboard when the ship gave a lurch, 
and who, clutching the top sul halyards 
which touched the water, was drawn on deck 
again. 

The destination of the Majflower was a spot 
near the Hudson River in what 1s now the 
tate of New Jersey. On the mormng of the 
saxty fourth day after leaving Plymouth the 
Pilgrims espied the white sand banks which 
surround Cape Cod. This was not considered 
accidental at the time, and there 1s good 
teason for supposing that the master, Thomas 
Jones, had accepted a bribe to cary the 
Pilgnms to New England mstead of landing 
them im Virgmua He died five years later 
with the reputation of having robbed the 
Indians of New England and committed 


1 social contract bemg entered into when 
human society fist ongmates. It runs thus 
“In the name of God, Amen We whose 
names are under written, the loy7l sulects 
of our dread sove1 Loid, bang J uves, 
by the grace of God, of Gieat Britain, Ei tnce, 
and leland, King, Defender of the Laith, A« , 
hing undtaken, for the glory of God, 
and advancement of the Chnstian faith and 
honour of our king and country, a voyage to 
plant the first Colony m the noithem puts of 
Vugin, do by these presents solemnly and 
mutually in the presence of God and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic, for our 
Detter ordering and preservation and further 
ance of the ends aforesaid, and by virtue 
hereof to enact, constitute, and fiame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, const. 
tutions, and offices, from time to tume, as 
shall bc thought most meet and convement 
for the general good of the Colony, unto 
wluch we promse all due submission and 
obedience,” Tins document, which was 
signed by the adult males on board, sued 
for many years as the charter of New Ply- 
mouth 

On the 21st of November the Afayfowr 
‘was anchored off Cape Cod, it was not til 
the z1st of December that the passengers 
went on shore to take formal possession of 
the site on which to erect ther dwellings. 
Much labour had been expended an explor- 
ing the coast, and, im despair of finding a 
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more suit ible place, that on which Plymouth 
now sttud> had Ixen chosen. An Inihan 
village called Patuyut stood here til, 
having been depopulated by an epidemic, 
the suttivors were induced to move away. 
Scvual encounters with the Indians had 
occurred, but no hves had been lost. A for 
tunate discovery of seed-coin, stored up in 
an Indian granary, provided the Pilgums 
with a thing which they omitted to bring 
with them, and without which they could not 
count upon reaping a harvest in the followmg 
year A gnl was born whilst the ship lay at 
anchor, she was named Parcgune White. Her 
antique cradk 1s one of the cunosities which 
New 1 nglanders treasure as 2 precious relic 
of their forefathers This birth was followed 
by a death, the victim being Bradford’s wife, 
who fell overboard and was drowned dung 
bis absunce in a small bot on a voyage of 
exploration. He manied again two jeais 
afterwards, his second wife was Alice South 
worth, a widow Ile had a son by his first 
muti, two sons and a daughter by the 
ectond = His second wife survived him tlur 
teen yous. z 

Soon utter the Lining of the Pilgums, the 
Iie of Birdford ws im such mmment danger 
fiom 1 sudden uttich of cramp, due to a 
dull whch he hid received, that his death 
ws vpected however, he rallied, end re- 
sovuled his wonted health Many of hi 
compriuons who were struck down also woe 
iss fortunite, Before the winter months had 
prssed away the half of the Pilgums were 


lad in graves, which weic carelully concealed | an 


lest the Indians might learn how greatly the 
band had been weakened. Several of the 
May flower’s crew had died also, so that, when 
that vessel returned home m Apnl, 1621, 
the seimen on boad were but half as 
nuincrons as when she left Ingland. Imme- 
diately alter the vessel sailed Governor 
Carver died suddenly Bradford, thongh 
uling lumsclf, was elected hy successor, with 
{sane Ailerton as apsistant. The strongest 
ptoot of the constancy with which the Pil 
grms enducd their tnals 1s the fact that 
not one tooh advantage of the sailng of the 
Alayflow to retun to the old home. But 
they had many instances of good fortune, 
as well as much to bear with lence 
and fortitude, ‘The Indians proved friendly. 
A visit from one named Samoset was the 
most startling of thei early experiences. He 
walked into their mide town, advanced boldly 
to the first person whom he saw, held out his 
hand and exclamed, “Welcome, Enghshmen.” 
Squanto, who came after him, was au Indian 
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who had not only formed an acquaintance 
with the traders who visited the coast, 
but had been kidnapped, carned to Spain, 
whence he escaped to England, had dwelt 
in London with Mastcr John Slame, a mer 
chant of Cornhill, and had been recon 
veyed to Amenca’ He cwght fish for the 
Tilgnms, who had omitted to provide them 
selves with fishmg-tackle When they first 
landed they had caten the shell fish with 
which the shore was stewn, and had suffercd. 
so severely that, for some tyme after, they 
were rather chary about eating fish at all 
Howevei, the eels caught by Syuinto wac 
pronounced “fat and swect,” and were erten 
with pleasurt. He also taught them how to 
sow Indian com, an art of which they had no 
knowledge, and he was the medim of then 
entermg into a treaty of perce and firendshyp 
with Massasoxt, the Chnef of the Indians 
there. They prospered durmg the Jirst yun 
of thei sojourn, so thit at the cnd of t621 
one of then number, kids ud Wanslon, could 
wiite m the following tcims to a find m 
Logland “I never m my hfe rememlu + 
morc seasonable yea thin we hive hee cn- 
joyed, and if we have once but king, horses, 
wid sheep, I make no question but ten 
aught live as contented hue as wm any put 
of the world For tish wd fowl we hic 
great tbundance, fresh cod m the summer is 
Dut coarse mxat with us, our bry ts iull of 
Jobstas all the summer, ind affordcth vuicty 
of other fish , im Scptember we can take a 
| hogshead of euls ma nr hi, with small Iibour, 
can dig them out of their beds ut the 
‘winter , we hve wusscls and othus [cuckles ?] 
at our doors, oysters we have none near, but 
we em have them biought by the Indians 
when we will, all the <pun,ume the cuth 
sendeth forth naturally very good sat heabs,, 
here are giapes, white anil zed, and very 
sweet and strong also Stuwbunns, goose- 
berries, raspas, Xe Plums of thie soits, 
white, black, and red, being almost 1 ood 
asa damson, abundance ol roscs, white, 14d, 
and damask, single, but very awcet indecd , 
the country wanteth only industrious men to 
employ, for it would gnove your hearts if (as 
1) you had seen so many miles together by 
goodly nvers unmbabitud, und withal to 
Consider those patts of the world wheiem you 
live, to be even greatly budened with abun 
dance of people.” Neaily two hundred and 
siaty years have clapsed since the torc,oing 
words were penned, the population of kng- 
and 3s six times greater now than 1¢ was 
then, and yet the fact of the land bemg over- 
burdened with people seems to have been at 
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much a subject of complamt early m the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century as it 1s in 
the last quarter of the nmeteenth 
The brilhant prospect depicted by kdward 
‘Winslow was soon overcast, the harvest 
fuled the Pilgnms, and for two years they 
had to subsist chicfly on fish. In 1623 2 
change for the better occurred, and from this 
tume forward they had not to dread or endure 
the musery of famme They suffcred, how 
ever, from the system which condemned 
them to labour m common for the benefit of 
the Merchant Adventurers in London The 
conditions proved s0 onerous that sevcral 
attempts were made by Bradford to procure 
amutigiuon of them He complamed of the 
hard measure meted out by the London mer 
chants, why charged as much as 7o per cont 
profit on the goods which they supplied, and 
lem inded 25 muchas 50 pct cent interest for 
the moncy which they advanced In 16261 
‘was agrccd to dissolve the contract with the 
Merchint Adventurers, the Pilgrims paying 
ten /2,800 m mine annual instalments, 
Lridford and seven others undertaking to be 
resp onalble for the falfdment of the engi. 
meit —_Lhen the lind ws parted amon the 
set luis by lot ad the cattle also wis divide t 
amon thcin, evcry thutcen persons receiving 
yeaw inliwo cots. Itwas not till 164° 
that the debt to the London merchant wis 
nly li jurditcd , this caused so heavy aloss 
tu Tiadfoud wd his associ ites that they even 
contumpl ue | removing to 1 place whee thar 
Hnbow world yuk 1 better ietun How 
exci, they had too many ties to New Ply- 
mouth ever tolevert he su:vivingbrethren 
cof the Church at § eyecn had ul yomed thm , 
abhyyuy the Rey Jolin Robmson wis not 
pucd to cro sthe Atl atic, be dicd m 165, 
to the gic it guicf of his attached fiends on 
both side of the ocein  Diewster died in 
1643 w the rge of fourscoie, and his decease, 
we Bri ifad the opportunity of wnting 1 
De wif) ind touching eulogrum on his fixend 
ind colluague Though a devout man, Lrew 
ster wis no ascetic, on the contrary, he wis 
“of avery cheerful spint, very souable and 
pk.asant among his fends’ When Bradfoid 
notes these things in hus friends prusc, he 
kts the 1cda mfer that he lumslf was 
akin m temperhments he would not have 
commended a trait which was foreign or 
icpugnant to ng nature His own deh 
occurred on the 19th of May, 1657, when he 
wis in his sixty-eighth year He set himself 
in bus old age to study Hebrew. He could 
read Latin and Greek, he could speak Dutch 
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ind Tiench, but his great desire was to under- 
stand the anctent language and holy tongue 
in.,*=+h the oracles of God are written, and 

the satisfaction of recording that, 
a he did not become a proficient m 
Hebrew, yet he was icheshed with a glimpse 
of what he desited, just “15 Moses sew the 
land of Canaan Yroff’ He wisa wise and 
judtcious governor ‘Thuty times was he 
tketed governor of New Plymouth, and he 
would have been electud thirty hve times hat 
he not begged to emai out of plice dams 
five years He urgcd that, of at ware 1 dt — 
unction to be governor, other oucht to have 
their turn, and that, f it wore burdensome, 
others ought to take then share m the 
libour 

Not many persond prriiculus of Brad 
tur] we extit, but the following stor, 
which he narmtes in his “Wastory of Nev 
Plymouth,” gives 1 notion of 11 hrend- 
ness combined with kindhnes ww 1 min 
Tic as relatmg what hippcnd in 1671, and 
says at the end, that he rumembers Lut one 
thing more to be noted, ind du. ws rither 
of mith than we ht. On the dw ¢ Uct 
Chustimas dty the Gowunor culled them out 
to work (as was used) but the most of thi 
new comy tny ercusud themselves and sud it 
Went ygunst ther con cine to york 07 
thitday So the Govern or told them thit af 
they made at nratiar of cen cau ec, he would 
spuc them tll they wor butter informed 
Sohe led away the rest wl let hom, but 
when they cime home at noon rom ther 
soth, he found them im the f ct at pla, 
ojcnly, some qatching the ba, ma sume at 
tool ball, and suchlike spots So he went 
to them and took awiv thar unplamncnts, 
and told them thet was a unst lus conscience 
that they should ply and othas work It 
they made the heeping of 1t mutter of devo 
ton, let them ke@p their houses , but there 
should be no gaming o ievelling im the 
sticets” 

Cotton Mather records thit when Bradford 
died he was lamented by all the colons of 
New England, as a common blissin, and 
father to them all No othm setule: m 
North Amenca has mented or 1ecuscd 
Inghet prase ‘Though many of Willi 
Bradford’s contemporaries and successors 
my have surpassed him in nitui filents 
and attamments, yet he his an mcontestable 
clam to a foremost and mos! enviable place 
alike among the foundcr of New Lngiand 


and old English woithes 
W. LRASKR RAR 
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AN OLD FRENCH CITY. 
By KATIERINE $ MACQUOID. 


RAVELLERS 
visit Reims and 
Bowes and Armiens 
and Chartres to see 
then cathedrals, and 
because of the arch 
tectural associations 
Lelonging to these 
towns, yet travclicts 
as atale piss by Laon, 
an old Jrench «tty 
which possesses a re 
markable cathedral, an 
abbey church, and 
much besides of ante 
quanan interest, and 
which wis the crpital 
aty of the Culovin- 
eta hings of France 
And vet Laon is not 
quite as far from Pans 
as Reus 15, and can be 
icached fiom Parts by 
railw iy in a few hours 
‘Lhe count ? hetween Laon and Remsis very 
flat, but all at once as one journeys rlong 


the monotonous plain, fist one sees the | Hotcl de la Hue, 


towers, and then the grand cathedral of Laon, 
sunounded by its towers, appears standing 
abruptly on the end of a range of lofty hills. 
It forms a most stnking pxture for some 
tune before one reaches the station. On 
Icavin, the station the road begms to mount 
towarus the town, zigzagged up the steep 
1och, Lhe omnious was full of Laon people 





returning home, who 
showed much interest 
im our visit to their 
city. As we ascended 
we could see open 
country on either side 
between the rows of 
chestnut and acacia 
trees that bordered the 
dusty road, but soon a 
steep iocky bank rose 
upon the left, though 
on the right the level 
plam seemed as if it 
mnght stretch away to 
Amicns. 

Suddenly, rbose the 
rocky heghts on the 
left we saw the mnpos 
ing group of the cuhe 
dial towers, and ina 
few moments we drove 
mto Laon unde an 
aiched gateway, sccm- 
ingly of the Empire pusod. ‘The stivets 
looked nanow and quaint, and oui inn, the 

which stands m the pun 
ctpal strect, has a huge sows herd hanging 
fiom a quaint bracket of oznamuntal now 
woth, which projects halfway acioss the 
sticet 

Close by this inn de la Hure there stood, 
tll 1831, the famous gieat tower or towers 
of Loux d’Ousemer, the towcr in which 
Chatks of Lorramne took refuge when the 
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town of Laon was treacherously yielded to 
Hugh Capet by its bishop, Adulberan. 

But we were roused from histonc memones 
by the sight of our dark-eyed landlady, who 
stood just below the ancient sign, beaming 
with stntles of welcome, though she was 10 
despair at having 
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very grand and stnhing, the total length of 
the intenor being three hundred and thirty- 


ong,f~*. This church 1s very severe and 


Pie 4 style, and 1s said to have been 
bullt early in the twelfth century, It15 also 
sad to have taken only two yeaib in budding, 





only one large bed- 
room to offer, 

“Tt as not my 
fiult, mesdames,” 
she sud ingen 
ously, “it 3 that 
of the house, it has 
only one luge 
chamber,” 

Ail this time 
there stood shghtly 
behind this bnght- 
eyud httle woman, 
Dut close ht her et 
Dow, a mipt ambi- 
guous locking crea- 
turewnigeling about 
and twetng his 
handstogether He 
was dressed the 
1 man, but his 
hands, his voice, 
and his gestures 
were those of a 
womtn, He wore 
white touscis, a 
white apion with a bib, 
and a blouse, he movet 
as gently and purred as 
sofily as a cat, as he fol- 
lowed us up-stims, assuring us that in 
spite of the smallness of some of the 
rooms we should find them “Tout- = 
fort bien” 

We certainly found the rooms clean ard 
comfortable, and we found, too, an excellent 
luncheon ready before we saltied torth to 
explore the town. 

Not far from our inn we saw the ancient 
and cunous Poite de Chenevelks. The best 
view of this 18 to be had from the garden of 
the photographer. 

‘As we went through the old grassgrown 
streets to the cathedral we noticed several 
quaint signs supported by ornamental iron 
work of the same fashion as that dangling 
from our inn. 

It was disappointing to find the grand old 
building, Notre Dame de Laon, in process 
of restotation—the interior completely given 
up to scaffolding and workpeople—but the 
effect even under these disadvantages was 












but the 
date of 
much of 
it 1s scem- 
ingly a 
century 
later. Its ‘Vu of the C thidral hom the Walls 
most strik- 


mg external featurcs are its fom towers, 
with open hghts, two at the west end 
and two at the transepts. These towcrs 
have hi oxen at each corer, sud to be 
placed there to commemorate a pious legend 
concerning the oxen who dragged up hull the 
stone and other matenals for building the 
church. The west porch 1s also very re- 
markable, much more severe and more simple 
in character than the exquisite portal of 
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Reims which we had only left that morning, 
but stil very imposing 

Allround the untenorof the church 1s aseries 
of smill chapels, with elaborate open work six 
teenth-cuiniy screcns shutting them in from 
the asl, We went up into the loser tu 
jonum (theac are two), and this lower gallery 
4s spacious, making a fine promenade , fiom 
at we hid a good view of the intenor = It 
18 ceitainly very imposing, and scems in 
caccllent preservation, Theie 15 a cous 
yrnting intended to represent the impies 
‘ston Icft on the handhercef of St Vuronica, 
m the stusty Wile we were up in the 
galleiy the maste: mason showed us a tomb 
which had been found during the repairs, 
akind ot tone box, with this msenption — 


“Ja po Guillaume d’'Haségney, melean de 
Chuks Vi, Inenfuterr de Ja Cathediale et de la 
ville de Laon * 


Lhe doctor’s bones were withm, 

Comin, out at the west door we went down 
1 Street on the left beside the cathedral 
We hoped to get a clear view of the burd- 
ang, but it 1s almost entucly swroundul 
by houses, However, not far from the doo 
mto the transcpt we saw a stnhing pictme 
The giind uld towers ie above the thd 
100f of a quaint, low, Gothic stone house, 
which 1b its on the church itself. Uniler a 
niche at the angle of this house 1s a sun-dial 
A vine grows laxunantly over the wall below 
4n eaquisite harmony and contrast with the 
nich greys and oranges of the old stone wall. 
We went in at an open doot in this range of 
Dunlding—part of whith occupied by the 
sacaistan—and we found ourselves in & pic 


turcsque httle cour one side formed by the. 


side of the evthedral. 

Larthu on down the street, Rue du Clottre, 
ws an interesting old stone bukiing with 
pointed gables and three Gothic windows. 
‘As we went along we got peeps through 
aiches and doorways of pretty gardens full of 
grecn plants and bright flowcis. 

We found our way, up and down and nm 
and out o! narrow grass grown streets, to what 
was once an old church of the Templars, a 
very cuuous Itile round building, with a 
porch o1 narthea at the west end and a small 
projecting chancel at the cast’ It now be- 
Jongs to the Fréres Chrétiens, and stands in 
the enclosure of their gatden One of the 
biothers received us very kindly, He had 
been busy yathermg fruit from a sunny wall, 
but came cheerfully down the ladder to greet 
us, He guided us through the prett} len, 
one part of which was surrounded Dy igs 
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of golden nasturtmms tramed over 2 trelhs, 
with a tempting plot of artichokes for 
centre. 


Laon 1s a perfectly orthodox old French 
town with regard to pavement, and we had 
been trotting for some tume over its round, 
unevenly set stones till our fect ached, when 
allat once ne came to a gate surmounted 
by a green arch formed by some trang 
plant, through which showed the prettiest of 
Little gardens On the left a high wall was 
geen up to its very top with a wealth of 
vaned and graceful Jeafage—a fig tree, clunb 
ing roses, clematis, and on a shelf among 
these a gigantic cereus flung down huge 
Lnotied hmbs, while the guden plot below 
Was at once gay and nch with blossoms 
A narow path divided this in two unequal 
portions, and led up to the porch of the 
house, Another bower of choice cieeping 
plants sheltered a double row of Juc hhes 
and deeply coloured carmitions, ve flame 
like gladioh and cnmson fuchsia: Lloned on 
cach side of the path We a sino stl, 
longing to enter this little Paradse, It 
seemed lke a fany tale, when as we looked a 
pleasant-faced, darkxycd gentleman came 
fom beneath the bowercd porch and smiled 
at our admiration 

He came forward ant we apologwed for 
stanng, upon which be boncd, assurcd us of 
Jus cordial sympathy, and, opening the Jate, 
bade us all come in, 

He said that he tended hy flowats Inm 
self, and told us interesting Lith particuhrs 
about them, but when he found thu we 
knew the names of the plants and Bower, 
and were axquanted with bis piccious 
darlings, his cycs grow brighter stil—he 
was guile cacited with dehght. 

“Ah, mesdames and monsieur,” he cued, 
“come m, come ip, I beg of you, there 15 
something better worth secing within than 
floweis even” 

‘With this he led us mto 2 narrow pasyige, 
also full of flowers and plants, and, fingmg 
open a doo: at the cnd of it, we saw thiough 
the open window opposite a fine view of the 
surrounding «ountry lying many feet below. 
It was lhe a stage effect, to come suddenly 
out of the narrow, closely built strect to tnis 
immense vista of far-off plains and hills. But 
as we followed our bost into a bnghtly fin 
mshed Iutle room with pictures and gilt 
rourors and engravings on the walls, and 
tables covered with books and gay knick- 
Anachs, we saw through the window that we 
had reached the edge of the old town, the 
part built within the walls, and that our 
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polite fnend’s house stood on the ramparts 
Just below us was the picturesque old wall, 
and on the right the Porte Royer or Ardon, 
a very interesting gate tower of the thirteenth 
century, founded on an ancient Roman gate 
way, of which the foundation stones still 
remain In buge uncemented blocks of stone 

‘When we tumed round from the window 
and the lovely landscape glittermg im sun 
shine, we saw that some one else had come 
snto the room—a tall grey woman diessed very 
plamly m black, wearing a large mushn cap 
tied under her chin. She looked very grave, 
and seemed hike a shadow in the mist of 
this bnght httle casket and sts green nest, 
but she smiled annably when our impromptu 
host presented her as his mother in the 
aflectionate tone one hears so often fiom the 
lps of Frenchmen. 

“My mother lives with nic,” he suid 
simply “She helps me to bung up my 
littl. “daughter and to take care of my 
gaden.” 

We sighed and looked gave for an instant, 
but he was soon simthng again and eapatiat 
img on the charms of his autumn may,ms wer 
they were just over, but he suc they had 
ueen mostabundant ‘The old 2udy ace cred 
our compliments on her flowers with a stately 
and snuling courte y. 

We heard aftcrwards that he had suficied 
much fiom the loss of his wife, wh > har ched 
a jtar befor, He held an ofheial post mn 
the town 

ihe bright bttle eprsode—not a 1a1¢ one 
in pleasant Fiance—had made us forget our 
fatr,uc, but after this we were clad to nike 
our way back to the Hétel dela Hare, p wsmg 
svveral interesting old i¢lics of the ptst on 
‘ou way. Laon had cnce sixty thre. churches 
and chapels and a gieat reputationforsanctity 
St. Béat seems to have been tls first apostle, 
about the close of the third century, but two 
centunes later St. Remy, Archbishop of 
Reims, a native of Laon, baptued Clovis, 
the Pagan husband of Samt Clotilda, and 
obtamed from the Frankish king, among 
other grants, the ceation of « bishopuic for 
‘tus native cy of Laon. 

‘The city itself 1s of very ancicnt origin, 
and is said undoubtedly to have bien built 
on the site of the famous Bibiax mentioned 
by Coesat as having opposed so formidable a 
resisiance to the aimy of 300,000 Belgians 
sent to dislodge the Romans, who weie ad 
vancing to that part of Gaul 

While we rested at our inn there was tap 
at the door, and in auswer to our “ kntrez,” 
came in the ambiguous garcon de chambie. 
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His head drooped forward, his shoulders 
drawn together in a depiecrting 

‘uock, and he rubbed his small womanish- 

sng hands fondly together 

“Madame,” he put one hand before his 
implonng mouth and gave a hitle cough— 
we began to fear some accident must have 
befallen our Inggage—'Madame, 1 have come 
to entreat that you will rng your bell when 
you want anything, remember, nudame, that 
I am always here, revdy to bums you hot 
water—#hat do I say? all you wish—I am 
devoted to your service. Mavlame, there 23 
the belliope Parfaitement, Madame 

Our fellow-travcller told us he had put 
himself at her scrvice m just the same devoted 
fashion. He looked so camest, so tenderly 
solicitous, that it was very hard not to laugh , 
with all kis kindness and attention, he was 
certainly a tal to our gravity, he met us 
on the stairs, everywhere, indecd, with offers 
of service, alwiys with the sime puthetic cn 
tucaty 1m his face. think he suffercil fron 
‘secret consciousness that we should prefer 
a female chambermard, and he wished he were 
awoman for our sikes, but he wis genmnely 
kind, and we shall always have a fiindly 
memory of that pathcuc-faced chamberm in at 
Lion, he ts aache of a fashion passing away 

When we hed rested we drove to the abbey 
church of St Munn, and then round the 
town, and 11 takes some time to do this, for 
the road 1 cnt on the side of the stecp te- 
scent, and 1s both rough and dinguous, but 
the fragments of wall and bits of fortress 
pceping out among the houses, and gu ined 
wath vines, arc most pictmesque and anturest 
mg. The old wall near St Moartin’s 1. said 
to have been built from a legacy af Guillaume 
WHars¢gney, whose cofin we had secn in 
the cathedral, 

The abbey buildings of St. Martin ae now 
used for the H6tcl Dicu The patents arc 
mused by Sisters of Chanty. Close by 1s the 
venerabie abbey church, its cntrance, some 
centuies later in style than the rest of the 
building, has 2 bas-relief ova the portd an 
which St Marin cuts his cloak in two with 
his sword, so that he roay give half to the 
Evil One m the form of 2 beggar 

The chancel, the oldest part of the church, 
as very beautiful, and xt 16 altogetha: a stuh- 
img building of the twelfth century, full of 
good effects of hght and shale 

Near the entrance are two very remarhuble 
tombs—one m white marble, that of an ab- 
bess of the convent of Sanvoir sous Laon, 
said to be Jeanne of Flandur, widow of hn- 
guerrand de Coucy. It was once in the 
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Church of Sanvoir, and was removed and 
buried in a garden to save it during the 
Revolution, and then placed in this abbey 
church, The other, in black Ardennas 
marble, represents a knight in armour, said 
to be that of a Sire de Coucy. Tradition 
relates that a Sire de Coucy having resolved 
to end his days in prayer, begged permis- 
ston of the monks of St. Martin to enter their 
convent, The monks consented on condition 
that after his death certain lands belonging 
to him, notably the forest of Samoussy, 
should be given to them. De Coucy con- 
sented, and proceeded to the abbey. Feel- 
ing hungry as soon 2s he arrived, he asked 
for food, and a couple of eggs, the usual col- 
lation of the monks, was served to him. But 
as soon as he had eaten he fell sick, and soon 
after died ; not, however, till he had executed 
a deed willing the promised bequest to the 
monks of St, Martin. But the Sire de Coucy 
was a Huguenot, and there had not been 
tume to convert him; the monks felt sorely 
puzzled. The forest of Samoussy and its 
revenues would be a most welcome addition 
to their resources, at that time greatly im- 
poverished, but they were too conscientious 
to bury a heretic within the church, A chapter 
was called, and it was decided that the dead 
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nobleman should be buried outside the sacred 
building. The interment took place. But 
the dead man had powerful relations, and 
these, hearing of the deed of the monks of 
St. Martin, instituted a suit against them 
which threatened the deprivation of the rich 
bequest. It was therefore decided to build 
out this portion of the abbey church so as to 
Laing the tomb within its walls. This legend 
is, however, disputed, as the effigy on the 
tomb is said not to be a De Coucy at all, but 
probably that of Roger, Lord of Pienepont 
and Montaigu, who died in the abbey of St. 
Martin, after two years of residence, about 
1130. The ruin of Ch&teau de Coucy, near 
Laon, is a very fine specimen of a castle of 
the Middle Ages, 

This is also a fine chateau given in our 
engraving, a few miles out of Laon, which is 
worth a visit. 

We did not go into the Hétel-Dicu, 
though we heard that there is a fine staitcaso 
to be seen there, After leaving St. Matlin 
we drove outside the town, seemingly on the 
verge of the steep hill, to see the Creuttes de 
St. Vincent. We passed many fragments of 
old wall, picturesque with wild plants and 
vine sprays, and came to a very curious Jean- 
ing tower called La Tour Penchée, and also 
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Tour de in Dame Eve. The Creuttes are 
most curious dwellings scooped m the side 
of the rock itself, with earthen fronts. They 
aie said to be of great antiquity, but some of 
them are evidently still inhabited, for we saw 
clothes hanging out to dry. Just beyond 
these singular dwell 
ings we came to the 
venerable enclosure of 
the once famous abbey 

‘of St Vincent, said to 
have been founded in 
590 by Quecn Brane- 
haut, The list remams 
of this abbey were de- 
stroyed in 1794, but 
much of the wall 19 * 
unquestionably — very 
old The road be- 
came wider with trees 
planted on each side, 
making pleasint boule- 
vards and charming 
shaded walks for the 
townspeople—for the 
view on all sides 1s 
most extensive. Pre 
sently we came to a magnificent pont 
a. huge hollow, called La Cuve St. Vin 

cent, divides the poition of hill on 
which we were from the steep rock on 
which the cathedral 1s built, The mas- 

sive old towers and spire stand up grandly 
trom among the houses and trees, and with 
the sweeping curve of the ground in front 
take a very striking picture. 

‘Our diver pomted down the valley a 
little way on, and asked us if we could sec 
achuch nesthng beside the iull Yes, we 
saw a chuich, and at some distance we made 
out a village, There seemed to bea tree 
shaded walk of some length between the 
church and the houses, ‘ 

“Do you see,” our driver pointed with his 
whip, “near the church, in the hollow of the 
hull, 2 farmhouse?” 

We looked agam: there was certainly 
stall house standing by itself, with a few 
trees nea it, 

Our diver stopped his horses, and tuned 
round so as to look into the carnage. 

“Tf mesdemes will listen,” he said, “1 
will tell what happened down there a few 
years ago.” 

We felt mterested and begged him to go 
on, 


ld Gitenay 


“The mistress of the farm down yondes,” presby 


he pointed again, “ died, and she left only a 
daughter to take her money, She had another 
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child, a son, but every one had forgotten him, 
ue’ W28 2 good-for nothing’ He broke his 
2s heart, and then he ran away to sea, 
any of us remembaed him, dame, it was 
only to hope that the devil had got his own 
Well, mesdames, the old worn died, she 
had been a good old 
body, and Monsieur Je 
Cure used to go and 
see her daughter, and 
masses were sad for 
the old womat's soul, 
all as they should be, 
when one evening, a 
fortnight after, home 
comes the good-for 
nothing Thesisterwas 
frightened , she was 
alone m the house, and. 
it was long since she 
had scun the saga 
bond, she could not 
tall what he mht not 
have become * What 
do you want?’ she 
ashed , four mother 1s 
dead ’—*I know that 
she 1s dead, and J am 
come for her hoards,’ 
he said, ‘Do you sup 
se 1 mean you to 
eep them? J heard of 
her death by acewent, and I hie come 
many mules to clam my own,’ His sister 
told him he was mistaken, alrcady much 
‘of his mother's money had been robbed by 
him on Ins Jast visit to the farm, ‘And 
what was left,’ she said, ‘1 have paid to 
Monsieur le Cute for the funeral and for 
masses for out mother’ THe swore loudly, 
and the poor git said he looked at her 
like a devil. ‘Is this true?’ he sad, ‘IT 
‘warn 301 not to tell me a he.’ It ts as true 
as that you ore heic. Do be 1easonabte, 
Machel,” she said. ‘I have no money for 
you.’ He Jooked all sound, but he could xe 
nothing woith taking, then he ground his 
teeth and swore a fearful oath, ‘I will settle 
Monsiew Je Cure’s reckoning mysclf,’ he 
said, and he went avay. 

“Neat morning was Sunday, and the 
went as usual to mass at eight odlock sodid 
the rest of the villager, Monsum Ie Ciné 
did not leave the building ull the little cho- 
uster who served had departed. Usually he 
and the child walked bach together to the 
tery It so happened that one of the 
villages wanted to speak to Monsieur le 
Care that mornmg, and came up from the 
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village very soon ‘fier the priest had left the 
church As he went on past the building 
Just there, you see, before reaching the pres- 
bytery, he stw something black under a tree, 
and there was Monsieur le Curé lying on the 
ground dead as a stone, shot through the 
head” 

“Was the murderer taken?” we asked, 
for our dmver paused with a sigh, mdeed, he 
had not told his story at all in the umtter of- 
fact style of a min who told 1t every day. 

* Yes, he was taken, and his suster testified 
agunst him, and he was executed Alles 1" 
he said to hrs hoises, and soon we had left 
the boulcyards and were again on the nurow 
1ampart of the walled part of the city, look- 
ing ut the jucturesque gioup formed by the 
wehbishop’s pale, now turned into the 
Palais de Justice, crowned by the cathedral 
towors ‘The entrance into thi place 1s by 
an archway near the cathedral, tough this 
we reached the cloister girden The view of 
the cathedial 1s very tne from this point, 
and the dloistes arcade itself is very good 
the cypitals of the columns ne shiltully cused 
and varied in design, Within the building 
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the salle1s a dwappointment, as it has been 
divided into courts of justice, but the chapel 
1s very interesting, and so is the crypt below 


at. 

We left Laon next day, impressed with the 
Dehef that there was much mote to see in the 
town than we had discovered in our bnef 
vasil, and rejoiced to have added another to 
om hst of quamt and deeply interesting old 
French cities. 

‘We had pitted from our landlady and her 
‘stiu ge domestic at the inn door, in the midst 
of «mphments and expressions of good 
wil But we had not secn the last of the 
man femme de chambre. Just as we were on 
the point of stutmg by the train, he came 
flying into the station, pale, with staring eyes, 
and out of breath, holding in his hand some 
aatist mates which one of onr paity had 
Jeft behind = Te had run al the way down 
the stcep hull with them — At first he could 
not speth, but when his breath came bich 
he sal, “I would have run farther still, it 
neces uy, to obi, Monsiain 

‘The Inst thing we saw was his sensitive, 
twitching free. 
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'N fleshly weakness as abed I hie, 

‘And through the ewscment catch the gentle swing 
Of cmerild boughs xgunst the sapphire shy, 

And ist the swoct wild bards ther vespeis wag, 


Thave no wish but my ted soul to lay 
‘Upon the bosom of the Good and Great , 

To fald my hands m mech content and say, 
#Wallif thou bid’st 10 come, wll f to wut ” 


One word, ‘* Forgive,” embraces all past you , 
‘With prusse for present gufts my heart rums o'er, 

‘Whale through the must of silent, tranquil tears 
Gleams the far vison of 2 golden door. 


Stands at ayw for me thus summer mght ? 
To greet me thee me my lost angels met? 
Am I so soon to share thew pure delight ? 
lash | a soft voice responsive auth, “Not yet 


“Go bach once more a sumple child to schoel— 
he world’s wi te battle school of kil in Phe 

Tolk w no lw but Chust’s most lovirg int , 
And Iuing ach day new trophies to His fut 


“Some sclfsh aim subdaed, duk pasion sla13, 
Some sweet forgivenew of a bitter wicn , 
Some tenda solace of a brother's pun, 
‘Sume sorrow bravely bome in duty stro ¢ 


“And aye the more you wrestle on to know, 
And knowing, walh the path the Mastcr toil, 

‘You all of hope m lowhe: homage throw 
‘Upon the mercy of the perfect Gol * 


Ab, yes! ‘When sickness unto death goes by, 
‘The bonder land should be « holy plice— 

A glonovs mount of pruse ’twaxt cuth and sl y, 
‘Whose Giner ars give souls a decper grace, 


‘So be tt mune henceforth m chastc ned mood 
Loweuw my lengthened yews, forgetting never 


‘The Fugah height where 1 ths mght hive stood, 
And ghmpsed fai the home beyond the niver? 
JANE c STIPSON 
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By A P. STANLFY, DD., Dige of Wasrursrer 
“Ty orc wit notl im, m flo uk sate the two tubl* of stenc, whch Mo © pat thon. at Hoe "—1 Kinovnn 9 


I PROPOSE to consider the Ten Com duty of honourng God, that it was put 
mandments, both im their orginal mean amongst the sume class of dutus Our 
ing ind 1s evplamed by the new light of tbe parents on catih are to us so newly the 
Spnit of Christ of our Father in heaven thit they 
Let us ash what were the Ten Command. are not divided 
ments in ther outward form and appear I mention these little differences betwcen 
ance when they were last seen by mortal the original arrangement and the atran,c 
eyes 15 the ark was pliced in Solomon’s cnt as it 15 now,—first, because tis inte 
‘Temple, and why thcy were regarded as of 1¢sting to have bifore us as nearly as we 
such immense imporlance—why the two can the exact bheness and figuie of thox 
tables of stone, and nothmg élse, were cn vety old Commandments, and because it » 
shnned thus in the Most Holy Place. useful to remember how even these most 
I Furst, then, ther actual form. saued and ancient words have undergone 
x They wete written on two tables or some change m ther outwird form since 
blocks of stone or rock, The mountain of they were fitst given, and yet still ae cqually 
Sinai, from which they were taken, 1s of red tive and equally vencrable. Reirson does 
and white giunite. On two blocks of this not consist in countiny the syllules of the 
granite rock—the most listing and almost the ible, but im doing what it tells us. Inspr 
oldest hind of rock that 1s to be found in the ratton docs not lie in the Ictter, but in the 
world, w if to remind us that these Laws spuit of what 1s written. 
were to be the beginning and the end of 2, When the Chustrin Church sprang out 
all thmes—were the Ten Commandments, of the Jewsh Church, it did not put with 
the Tcn Wonds, wntten, ‘They were wnitten, those vencrable iclics of the euuliur time, but 
Not a8 we now wnte them, only on onc side they were still used to terch Chm tin chil 
of cach of the two tables, but on both sides, dicn their duty, as Jewsh childicn hid been 
80 a5 to aive the idea of absolute complete- taught before. There were differcnt artange= 
ness and sohdity. Fach block of stone was ments introduced im different patts of the 
covcied behind and before with the sicred world St Augustine divided thum so that 
letters. Agun, they were not auranged ex- the Tust and Second stood togethu and 
actly 1s wenowairangethem Inthe Fourth, made one Commandment, and the Tonth 
for cxample, the reason for keeping holy the was divided mto two, so that the Ninth 
seventh day 1s, m Lvodus, because God Comm indment was—* ‘Thou shalt not covet 
rested on the seventh day from the work of thy neighbour's wife," and the Tenth, “Thou 
creation, m Deuteronomy it is to remind shalt not covet thy neighbour's house” 
them that they were once stiangers m the This was the divition followed by the 
land of Lgyp'. Probably, therefore, these Roman Cathohc Chuich, and also by the 
Yeasons were not actually wntten on the Lutheran. Ihe other was the division such 
stone, but were grven afterwards, at two diff.- 1% we have adopted, which was followed by 
ient times, by way of explanation , so that the the old Chuiches of the East and also by 
first four Commandments, as they were austen all the Churches commonly calied the Re 
on the tables, were 1ather shoiter than thcy formed, mcliling the Church of England 
are now, Here, as cverywhere in the Bible, Winchever division we adopt makes little 
there may be many icasons for doing what 1s matter as to the sense. Here, agam, the 
right. Itis the damg of the thing, and not vauows arrangements give us a good lesson, 
the particular occasion or reason, which as showing us how the different pats of 
makes it nght: “ He that doth nghteousness | our doctrine and duty may not be quite 
18 nghteous.” Another shght difference was put together m the same way, and yet be 
tha, the Commandments were not divided still the same. And also it muy remind 
exactly as they are now. Probably they us how the very same arrangements, even in 
were divided into two equal portions, so that outward things, may be made by persons of 
the Fifth Commandment, instead of bemg, the most opposite way of thinking, so that 
ag it 18 with us, at the top of the second we ought always to be prevented from yudg- 
table, was at the bottom of the fist, The mg any onc by the mere outward siza or 
duty of honounng our parents 1s so hike the badge that they wear. No one could be 
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move unbke to thé Roman Catholic Church 
than the Reformer Luther, and yet the same 
pecuhar anangement of the Ten Command 
ments was used by hun and by them No 
one could be more unlike to the old Eastern 
Chorch than John Knox or Cavin, or Cran- 
mer, and yet their arrangement of the Ten 
Commandments 1s the same These fiucts 
are constant wamings “Judge not ac- 
cording to appearance, but judge nghteous 
judgment” 

TI, What are we to learn from the place 
which the Ten Commindments occupied in 
the old dispensation ? 

We learn what 1s the true foundation 
of all religion The Ten Commandments 
are simple rules, any child can understand 
them But still they are the very heart and 
essence of the old Jewish religion But they 
occupy a very small part of the Books of 
Moses The Ten Commandments, and not 
the precepts about sacrifices, and passovers, 
and boundanes, and pnests, are the words 
which are said to have been delivered in thun 
der and lightnmg at Mount Sma. These, 
and not any ceremonial ordinances, were laid 
up in the Most Holy Place, to show whit 
God most cares for, “There w2s nothing in 
the ark save the two tables of stone, which 
Moses put there at Horeb” 

Do your duty This 1s what they tell us, 
Do jour duty to God and your duty to man 
Whatever we my believe or fcel or think, 
the maim thing 6 that we are to do what is 
nght, not to do what 1s wrong = Therefore it 
was that they oceupted so sacred a place in 
the Holy of Hohes in the Jewish Temple 
Therefore 1t ts that in the Chuich of England 
and m the Reformed Churches of the Conti- 
nent they are stil read m the most sacred 
parts of the service, as if to show us that, go 
as far as we can in Christian hght and know- 
ledge, make as much as we will of Chnstian 
doctrine or of Chnstian worship, still we 
must never lose hold of the ancient everlast 
ing lines of duty 

TI But st may be said, Were not those 
‘Ten Commandments given to the Jews of old? 
Do they not refer to the land of Fgypt and 
the land of Palestine? 7¥¢ love and serve 
God, and love and serve our brethren, not 
because it 1s written in the Ten Command- 
ments, but because it 18 written on the tables 
of our hearts by God's Holy Spint in our 
spnits and consciences. Yes, but Chnst 
‘Himself has told us what their use 1s to be 

In the Sermon on the Mount He took 
two or three of these Commandments, and 
explamed them Humeelf to the people. He 
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took the Sixtn Commandment, and showed 
that for us it 1s not enough to remember, 
“Thou shalt not hill,” but that the Com 
mindment went much deeper, and forbade 
all angry thoughts and words This 13 what 
we should apply to all the other Command 
ments, It 1s not im therr letter but in their 
spit that they concern us, and this, no 
doubt, 1s what 1s meant by the prayer which 
an the Church of England follows after each 
of them, and at the end of all of them, “In 
chne our Acay¢s to keep this Commandment,’ 
“Wnte all these Commandments m our 
hearts, we beseech Thee” 

r Let us take them one by one in this 
way The First Commandment 1s no longer 
onrs in the letter, for at begins by saying, “I 
am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt” He did not brag 
us up out of the land of Egypt, and so com- 
pletely has this ceased to apply to us, that 
in the Commandments as publicly 1ead the 
Church of England has boldly struch out 
these words altogether But the sprnit of the 
Commandment shill remains, for we all need 
to be reminded that there 1s but one Su 
preme Mind and Lord of all, whose praise 
and blame are, above all, worth having, seck 
ing, or deserving. 

2 The Sccond Commandment 1s no longer 
ours m the letter, for the sculptures and paint 
ings which we see at every turn are what the 
Second Commandment 1n its letter torbade, 
and what the Jews, therefore, never made 
Every statue, every picture, not only tn every 
church, but in every street or room, is 4 
breach of the letter of the Second Com 
mandment. No Jew would have ventured 
under the Mosaic dispensation to have them 
When Solomon made the golden hons and 
oxen in the Temple, at was regarded by his 
countrymen as unlawful The Mahomedan 
world still oLserves the Second Command- 
ment literally. The Chistian world has cer 
tainly set it aside But in spint it 15 still 
most important It teaches us that we must 
not make God after our hkeness or after any 
likeness short of the most absolute motal 
perfection Any fancies, any doctrines, any 
practices which lead us to thmh that God 1s 
capricious or unjust or untruthful, o: that He 
cares for any outward thing compaied with 
hohness, mercy, and goodness—that is the 
breach of the Second Commandment in 
spint Every attempt to punfy and exalt 
our ideas of God u the keeping of the Se- 
cond Commandment in spint, even although 
we live amidst pictures and statues and 
sculptures of things in heaven end things in 
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earth and things under the earth. For the 
spint 1s greater than the letter—the letter 
kalleth and the spit giveth hfe 
3 The Third Commandment. Here the 
onginal meaning of the Commandment 
more elevated and more spmtual than that 
which 1s perhaps commonly given to it. 
Many see in it only a protnbition of profane 
swearing ot false swearmg, It means this— 
but it means much more. It means that we 
are not to appeal to God's name for any un- 
Youty purpose Its a protest agamst all 
se sing which have claimed the sanction 
of God or of reigton. “O Liberty!” said 
‘one of the victims of the French Revolution, 
“how many are the crimes which have been 
committed im thy name!” “QO Le 
“© Lord God!”—so the Third Command 
ment says to us—" how many are the crimes 
that have been wrought m thy name!” 
Think not that the plea and pretext of God's 
name will avail as an excuse for cruelty or 
bypocnsy or untruthfulness or undutifulness 
fo, the Lord will not hold him guitless 
who taketh His name in vain—that 1s, who 
brings it to 2n unjust or unnghteous cause 
All the wicked persecutions cared on, all 
‘the wicked wars waged, all the pious frauds 
Perpetrated in the name of the Holy God 
aie breaches of the Third Com ent, 
Doth in tts letter and m tts spirit. 
4 The Fourth Commandment Here, as 
in the Second Commandment, thereis a wide 
divergence between the letter and the spint 
In .ts letter it 1s obeyed by no Chnstian 
society whatever, except the Abysswmian 
Church m Afnca, and the small sect of 
the Seventh Day Baptists mn England. They 
stil keep a day of rest on the Satuiday, 
the seventh day of the week. But in every 
other Church i the world the seventh day 
3 observed only by the Jews, and not by 
the Christians. And agam, only by the 
Jews, and not by Chnstians anywhere, are 
the Mosmc laws kept which forbade the 
highting of a stngle fire, which forbade the 
walking beyond a single mile, which forbade 
the employment of a single animal, which 
visited as a capital offence the shghtest em 
ployment on the seventh day And aga, 
the reasons given in the two versions of the 
Fourth Commandment are passed away. 
We cannot be called, as im Deuteronomy, 
to remember that we were strangers in the 
jand of kgypt, for many of us were never 
am Egypt at all. We cannot be called, as 
in Lxodus, to remember that the earth was 
made im six days, for we most of us know 
that it took, not six days, but milkons of 
=Xi—25, 
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~\ Semg the earth from its void and 
tool sate to its present conditon. The 


the Fourth Commandment has long 
ceased. The very name of the Lord’s Day 
and of the first day of the week 1s 2 pro- 
test against it The very name of Sabbath 
1s condemned by St Paul The Catechism 
of the Church of Englind speaks of the 
duty of serving God all the days of our 
Ife, and not of serving Him on one day 
alone But has, then, the pnnciple which 
Lay at the bottom of the Fouth Command 
ment passed away? No. Just as the pro- 
hubition of statues in the Second Command- 
mentis now best carned out by the avoidance 
of superstitious, unworthy, degrading ideas 
of the nature of God, so the principle of the 
observance of the Sabbath in the Fourth 
Commandment 1s aimed against worldly, 
hard, exacting ideas of the work of man, 
‘The prnaple of the Fourth Commandment 
enjomns the sacred duty of rest—for there 
1s an element of rest in the Divine Nature 
atself, It enyoms also the sacred duty of 
andness to our servants and to the infe- 
nor annmals—“ for remember that thou wast 
a servant m the land of Egypt” How 
this rest 1s to be carned out, within what 
limits it 18 to be confined, what amount of 
™mnocent recreation 18 to be allowed, how 
far the Contnental notions have erred on 
the one side or the Scottish notions on the 
other side, in their mode of observance, 
whether the observance of the Lnglish Sun~ 
day 1s exactly what it ought to be, or in what 
respects 1t might be umproved—these are 
questions which we do nothere discuss, It 18 
enough to say that amudst all the variations in 
the mode of cheering oa Sunday, it 1s stul 
posmble, and it 1 still our duty to bear in 
mund the principle of the ancient Law “I 
was in the Spirit on the Lords Day " that 
1s what we should all strive to attam, what 
we should all be thankful for—to be rawed 
at least for one day in the week above the 
gnnding tou of our daily work—above the 
debasmg influence of frivolous amusements— 
above the yanghng of business and controversy 
—rarsed into the high and holy atmosphere 
bieathed by pute and peaceful bves, bight 
and beautiful thoughts, elevating and mvt 
gorating worship Although the day has been 
changed from the seventh dry to the first day’ 
everywhere—nay, even had at buen further 

, a8 Calvin mtended, from Sunday to 
Ibursday—even had 1 yet been further 
changed, as Tyndale, the foremost of the Eng- 
lish Reformers, proposed, fiom the seventh 
day to the wenth day—yet still there would 
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survive the solemn obligation founded, not 
on the Law of Moses, but on the Law of 
God in Nature—the obligation of rest and 
of worship as long as human nature remains 
what 1t 1s, as long as the things which are 
temporal are seen, and the things which are 
‘etemal are unseen, 

I pass on more rapidly through the other 
Commandments. 

§. The Futh, Here, again, the letter has 
ceased to have any meanmg for us. “That 
thy days may be fongm the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” We have no 
claim on the inhentance of the land of 
Canaan. No amount of filial reverence will 
secure for us the possession of the 
heights of Lebanon, or the forests of Gilead 
or the rushmg waters of Jordan But the 
ordinance of affection and honour to parents 
has not dimmshed, but grown with the years 
which have passed since the command was 
fast issued ane, love of son to mother, the 
honour of children to parents, 18 far stronger 
pow than in the days of Moses. 

Tt 1s often discussed in these days whether 
this or that principle of rehgion 1s natural or 
supernatural, How often 1s this distinction 
entirely without meanmg! The Fifth Com: 
mandment—that sacred to the dearest, 
deepest, purest, noblest aspuwations of the 
heart—1s natural because it uapeneial 1s 
supernatural because it 13 natural. It 1s truly 
regarded as the symbol, as the sanction of 
the whole framework of civil and religious 
society, Our obedience to law, our love of 
country, 1s not a bond of mere expediency or 
accident, Its not, as some of our own day 
Tepresent it, a worldly, unspinitual ordinance, 
to be reyected because st crosses our own 
rehgious fancies or interferes with some 
theological allegory. It 1s binding on the 
Chnstian conscience, because it 1» part of 
the natwial religion of the human race and of 
the best instincts of Christendom, 

6. The Sixth Commandment. The cme of 
murder 1s what it cluefly condemns, and no 
sentimental feelmgs of modem times have ever 
been able to bring the murderer down from 
that bad pre-eminence as the worst and most 
appalling of human offenders. It 1s the con- 
summation of selfishness. It 1s the 
of the most precious of God’s earthly giftse— 
the gift of life, But the scope of the Com- 
mandment eatends much further. In the 
sense in which we shall speak of it, heis 2 
breaker of the Sixth Commandment who 
Promotes quarrels and jealoumies in famibes, 
who indulges m fierce, contemptuous words, 


who fans the passions of class against class, 
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of church against church, of nation against 
nation, In the horrors of war it 1s not the 
mmocent soldier kalling us adversary in 
battle, but the partisans on whatever side, 
the ambitious in whatever nation, the reck- 
Jess yournalists and declaimers of whatever 
opmions, who have fostered and fanned the 
angry passions of hatred, that are the tre 
responsible authors of the horrors which fol 
low in the train of armies and in the fields of 
cainage. In the violence of civil and mntes- 
‘tune discoid, it 1s not only human hfe that 1s. 
at stake, but that which makes human hfe 
precious “As well kill a good man as & 
good book,” was the saying of Milton, and 
so we my add m thinkng of those who 
care neither to preserve nor to mapiove the 
inhentance which God has given us, “As 
well kill a good man as a good institution.” 
7. The Seventh Commandment. Of this it 
8 enough to say that here also we know well 
™m our consciences that xt 18 not only the 
shameless villa who mvades the sanctity of 
another's home and happmess that fall, under 
the condemnation of that dreadful woid 
which the Seventh Commandment uses. It 
is the seader and wnter of filthy books: 
it as the young man or the young woman 
who allows his dr her punty and digmty to 
be soiled and starred by loose talk and loose 


company. 
8. T pass on to the Enghth, “Thou shalt 
not steal.” ‘That lowest, meanest crime ot the 
thief and the robber 1s not all that the Eaghth 
Commandment condemns It 1s the tabu 
of money which 1s not your due, and whic 
you are forbidden to receive ; it 1s the squan- 
denng money which 1s not your own on the 
racecourse of at the gambling table , it 18 the 
taking advantage of a flaw or an agcident in 
a will which gives you property qhich was 
not intendcd for you, and to wh, h others 
have a bette: claim than you. He 1s the 
tiue observer of the Eighth Commandment 
not only who keeps Ins hands from picking 
and stealing, but he who renders just resti- 
tution, he who, hke the great Indian soldier, 
Outram, the Bayard of modern tumes, would 
not clum any advantage from a war which 
he bad victouously conducted, because he 
thought the war itself was wrong, he who 1s 
scrupulously honest, even to the last farthiny 
of his accounts, with master or seivant, wit 
employer or employed , he who respect the 
nghts of others, uot only of the nch against 
the poor, not only of the poor against the 
nich, but of all classes against other— 
these, and these only, are the Christan 
keepers of the kighth Commandment. 
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9. The Ninth: “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness.” False witness, dehberate 
perjury, 1s the crown and consummation of 
the hars progress. But what a world of 
miquity 1s covered by that one word, Zee’ 
Careless, damaging statements, thrown Inther 
and thither 10 conversation , reckless 


ation and romancing, only to make our throug! 


stones mote pungent , hasty records of cha- 
racter, left to be published after we are dead , 
heedless of the supreme duty and 
value of truth m all things—these are what 
we shoukl bear in mind when we are told 
that we ate not to bear false witness against 
your ne.hbour. A lady who had been m 
the habit of spreadmg slanderous reports 
once confessed her fault to a good and wise 
man of het acquaintance, and asked how 
she should cure it, He satd, “Go to the 
nearest market place, buy a chicken just 
lulled, pluck its feathers all the way as you 
retum, and come back to me” She was 
much surpnsed, and when she saw her ad 
wiser again, he said, “ Now go back, and bring 
me brick all the feathers you have scattered” 
“But that is impossible,” she said, “T cast 
away the feathers carelessly, the wmnd car 
ned them away. How can i recover them?” 
“That,” he said, “1s exactly like you: words 
of slander. They have been carried sbout 
an every direction, you cannot recall them, 
Go, and slander no more” 

xo The Tenth “Thou shalt not covet.” 
The form of the Conmpendment spol 
only of the possesmons of a rude pas- 
toral people—the wife of a neighbouring 
chief, the male and female slaves, the Synan 
ox, the Egyptian ass. But the principle 
stnkes at the very highest heights of civi- 
hsation and at the very innermost secrets 
of the heat, Greed, selfishness, ambition, 
egotism, self importance, money petting, rash 
speculation, desire of the poor to pull down 
the rich, desue of the nch to exact more 
than their due from the pooi, ea,emness to 
destroy the most useful and sacred msti- 
tutions in order to gratify a social revenge, 
or to gan 2 lost place, or to make 2 
figure m the world—these are amongst the 
wide reaching evils which are included in 
that ancient but most expressive word “co- 
vetousness.” “TE bad not known sin,” stys 
the Apostle Paul, “but for the law which 
says, Thow shalt ot covet." So we may all 
say. No one can know the exceeding sinful 
ness of sin who does not hnow the guilt of 
sclfishness , no one can know the exceeding 
Deauty of holmess who has not seen or felt 
the glory of unselfishness, 
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owvese are the Ten Commandments— 
pGuary of the morality of Judaum, the 
basis of the morahty of Christan creeds. 
‘We have heard it sad of such and such an 
one with open, genume countenance, that he 
looked as if he had the Ten Commandments 
wnitten on his face © bhisful passport 
yh this world’s crooked ways! We 
have heard it said by an honest, pious soul, 
on whom a devout but feeble enthusiast, 
was pressing the use of ths and that small 
Practice of devotion, “My devotions are 
much better than those. They are the devo- 
tions of the Ten Commandments of God ” 
In the Reformed Amencan Church and 
m the Reformed Chorches of France, and 
ens by tee reformers of the Enghsh 
ly ug ey fled to carry the 
point, after the Ten Commandments are read 
m church comes this memorable addition, 
which we ought all to supply in spmt and 
memory, even although it 1 not publely 
used —“Hear alo what our Lord Jesus 
Chnst sath” This 1s whatis taken as the 
ground of the explanation of the Command 
ments m the Catechism Everythng m 
what we call the first table 1s an enlargement 
of that one simple command, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God” Beery ees, m the 
second 18 an enlargement of the second— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as ba pees a 
‘The two together ate the whole of religion. 
Each of uself calis our attention to what 1s 
the fist and chief duty of each of the two 
tables God, the supreme goodness, and the 
supreme truth—God 1s to be seived with no 
half service, 1t must be a service that goes 
our whole lives, We must place 
‘Him above everything else Hers allim all to 
us. Truth, justice, purity are in Hun made 
the supreme object of our devotion and 
affechon, Man 1s to be served also—wih 
a love hhe that which we give to ourselves 
Selfishness 1s here made the root of all evil, 
unselfishness the root of all goodness Whit 
ever else there 1s in the Law or the Pro- 
phets, 1t must be comprehended m these two 
‘Sayings and subordinated to them 
Tfany Church exsted which in reality and 
1m spitit put forth those two Commandments 
as the sum and substance of its bebef, as 
that to which all else tended, and for the 
sake of which all was done, it would indeea 
take the first place amongst the Churches 
of the world, because tt would be the Church 
that most fully had expressed the mnd and 
intention of the Founder of Chnstendom. 
‘There was, indeed, one addition which the 
Enghsh divines of the time of William III. 
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wished to make to the rectal of the Ten That happiness, that sohd inward happi- 
Commandments in church, and which sug ness, 1s the highest end and aim of all reh- 
gests one concluring thought It was that, gion Most blessed are they who can attain 
fon the three great festivals, instead of fo it by the natural gift and grace of God. 
the Ten Commandments of Mount Sinai But blessed are they who can advance 
should be read the Eight Beatitudes of the towards it in the lowly way of walking in the 
Mountain of Gahlee,in order to remind us path of God’s Commandments, even although 
that beyond and above the Law of Duty, m the mnermost ark of ther minds and 
there 1s the happiness of that inward spint hearts there be nothing bendes the Ten 
which 15 at once the spring and the result of Commandments of Moses For in these 
all duty—the happiness, the blessedness Ten Commandments and in the wo Com- 
which belongs to the humble, the sincere, mandments we have the ends to which, first 
the unselfish, the eiger aspirant after good in the Jewish and then in the Christian reli- 
ness, the generous, the pure, the courageous. gion, everything else rust tend 
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I PROPOSE m these papers to show m 

how many ways the arts serve for plea- 
sure and profit, how they embellish the house 
and bring joy to the hore, how they refine 
daily life and add grace and finish to mdi 
vidual character e inquiry has naturally 
&@ twofold bearng the one outward, the 
other inward, the one dealing with houses 
and tencments, with furmture, dress, decora 
‘thon, pictures, and other visible and tangible 
objects of beauty, This 1s the concrete, the ac 
tual branch of the subject While the converse 
side concerns conditiors of mind, desnes of 
imoagination, taste, and the sense of the beau 
tiful This 1s the abstract, the mental, and 
what may be called the esthetic phase To 
picture one side exclusively would be to pre- 
sent only one haif of the subject, while to 
combine the two into a whole brings into 
view the arts as they exist in the world 
bodily, and as they affect man mentally 
Cause and efiect here move m a arcle 
the mborn love of beauty begets art, and 
then again art, when biought into daily hfe, 
feeds the finer faculties of the mmd Art 15 
a pervading atmosphere which colours com 
mon things, giving, as Lord Bacon says of 
poesy, “some shadow of satisfaction to the 
mmd of man m those pomts wherem the 
nature of thimgs doth deny it, the world 
bemg in proportion mmfenor to the soul” 
‘The end to stnve for 1s, to rae life to the 
level of art, not to sink art to the level of 
the common world. 

A man’s home is something more than a 
Protection agaist the elements 1m fact, hu 
house in relation to hw life may be com- 


pared in some sort to the connection be- 
tween body and soul The analogies are 
many, indeed, the windows of a dwelling 
have been sometimes hkened to the out 
looking senses, the eyes bemg as the win- 
dows of the mind And next in import to 
the health and comeliness of the fleshly 
tabernacles we anhabit, are the houses we 
make our homee—therr hght, aur, and beauty , 
the colours, forms, and ornaments that grow- 
ing into daily life percolate the thoughts and 
flow into the current of the domestic affec 
tions One reason why a man 18 seldom 
quite comfortable in lodgings 1s that the 
surroundings are foreign to hamself hence 
the endeavour to make lus house in some 
ee an inte t of his hfe. 
eer ee 
certain s.nse an outer garment, which should 
bear the impress of the owner's peculian- 
hes vie taf be further Sr oaidads as 
a single dwelling represents an individual, so 
does a colisctive style or concerted mode of 
construcuon and decoration, correspond to 
a race, a nation, or a penod A bustoric 
style, whether ut be exemplihed by a temple, 
church, palace, or ordinary pnvate house, 15. 
an accuruulative growth In domestic archi- 
tecture the first germ may be said to be a 
chamber or room, a shelter from the ele- 
ments, which as barbarism passes mnto civih- 
sation gradually grows , and sou the course 
of time have been matured the Greek and 
‘Roman house, the Italian villa, the French 
chiteau, the German schloss, the Enghsh 
castle and manor-house. Each type in 
tum was moulded on the actual he, an 
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having served sts end, was succeeded by a 
new form accommodated to carcom- 
Btances. Moreover, these historic styles and 
architectural shuctures have risen im the pre- 
sence of nature—that nature which in its 
beauty colours the mind of man; they re- 
flect conditions of chmate, they make pio- 
vision for summer’s heat and winter's cold, 
they respond to the daily wants of great 
famihes of mankmd, they embody an idea 
and sausfy a desire And thus these forms 
and decorations become more living than 1n- 
anmate stone, they aie vital a8 organic 
ssues, they share a growth with nature and 
grace with the human figure and flowing 
es. 1 deem it rather important here 

ig to mdicate how the manifold 
fe See in these letter Says here 
grown Qomplex and perplening, had at first a 
the forms of nature and in 
the want man , how they stand as tangible 
effects or less ascertainable causes, 
hogly are appreciable to reason and 
‘This line of thought invites 


to iy 
‘Dfmestic architecture m England sprang 
ont of the social state of the people, The 
ements were once feudal and servile, 
but at length the local arts, hke the national 
Jaws, wrested as it were a Magna Charter of 
liberty, In medieval tames the distinctve 
domestic feature was the dining hall, but 
after the fifteenth century expanded into im 

dormitones and other 

including the ladies' “ withdrawing-room.” 
‘These structural changes were made to meet 
the advance in the social and moral condition 
of the English nation, the object being to 






mumister to the convenrence, comfort, and’ 


pnvacy of domestic hfe Mr Parker sums 
up the cage clearly, he shows that the kng 

‘sh housein the Middle Ages, as well asin 
subsequent times, wag not the individual 
contrivance of any one builder, but the con- 
timuous accretion of centuries. “Side by 
mde with the gradual developnient of the 
civilisation, wealth, and power of England, 
grew the domeshe habitations of the country, 
m each age reflecting not only the manners 
and customs of the people, but the postion 
and prospenty of the English as a nation, 
each ive step in the gradual develop- 
ment of the style and plan being but an illus- 
‘tation to a page of history.” 

‘Whether the British Islands possess anyone 
atyle that can be called expressly national 1 
doubtful, and yet beyond question our struc- 
tural and decorative arts have grown out of 
and respond to our national hfe, Our laws 
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are said to be the perfection of reason, and 
our arts, though not very ideal, are little 
short of perfect m ther adaptation to prac- 
tical ends Like our liberties, they are the 
hentage of our people. Of the Englishman's 
house, the boast has been made that though 
the winds of heaven may blow through it, 
the king cannot enter Against our pobtical 
constitution the fault hes been found, that it 
holds so loosely together that a carnage and 
six can be dnven between its clauses, and 
yet it works well. Andso with the domestic 
economy of our art it may be wanting im 
symametry and consistency, and yet it heepy 
out weather and msures comfort. The Lng 
Iishman’s house, es the race inhabiting these 
sslands, 1s compounded of divers constituent 
elements, lke the spoken language, it 1s 
of many roots, and yet it bas 
shaken into goodly shape, and reconciles in 
degree variety with unity, An English 
man true to his birthnght might as a motto 
inscribe over his door “ Liberty with order, 
heaven's first law,” the corner stone might 
serve as the symbol of stability, the key- 
stone as the bond of a union insunng re 


pose 
Architecture is the parent art whence all 
the auxary arts PND and the reason of 
this 1s obvious, not only because a structure 
must be raised before it can be decorated, 
but also because the conditions of man and 
the surroundings of nature which mould the 
archtecture act with equivalent forces on all 
subsidiary creations Hence sculpture and 
parting, born as twin sisters, acknowledge 
architecture as a parent entitled to govern 
and to guide. Cognate, if not identical, 
pnunciples of construchon, composition, and 
ornament ibe the style of a building, of a 
statue and wall decoration , like laws regulate 
the fasion of a stone facade, of a wood 
cabinet, of a wall panting, and a woollen 
Ido not wish to underrate the dit- 
ficulty an unprofessional person may find in 
mastenng these pnnciples with their practical 
appheations. But it may be well to recog 
nise that without some knowledge a house 
holder's judgment must be all but worthless , 
that wanting the first raduments he will fall 
@ vietm to blind capnce and unreasoning 
fashion. Such msadventures, which have 
brought upon the artsin all thew aspects 1n- 
calculable evils, may, I think, in Eat part 
be averted even by the most clementary 
tuition, Art education, fortunately, be- 
comes day by day more widely extended 
and casting ande what 3s false, flond, and 
meaningless, people are taught to revert to 2 
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sumpheity ak to nature and appreciable to 
clear reason and common sense Nor ts it 
hard to gain @ sound groundwork by aid of 
the plam and practical books which treat of 
the orders of architecture and the prmciples 
of design and decoration , and such teachings 
imay recerve pleasant illustration by visits to 
pubhe museums and schools wherein national 
styles and chronological developments are 
exemplified by leading histone exunples 
‘Lhe mind thus recipient of light will crave 
for clearer vision, difficulties will vanish, and 
soon, if I mistake not, the learner will 
readily accept as helps to further advance 
ment some such propositions as Owen Jones, 
m his ¢ Grimmar of Omament,” lays down 
to the following effect — 


Aschitectme a the matenal of the 
wants, the faculues, and the sentiments of the age m 
which it cested — Style m architecture 1s the 
pecoluar form thit exprestion takes under the influ 
ence of climate and with the matenals +t command 
The decorative arts arise fiom, 1nd should properly 
ibe atendant poo, arclutestore All the decorative 
nts must possess, hhe architecture, fitnews, propor- 
tion, harmony, the rusult of ill whch ws repose | As 


ory ect work of architecture x trae 
thon wit be found to raga between all the members 
which weriiee at, 50 rut the decorative ait» 
every a ce of forms must be arran 
tam definite proportions the whole of 


member should bea multple of some ‘aait 
Th 6 ara usually the most 
which the eye detects with most difficulty Thus the 


porticn of a double or 4 to 8, us less 
Dltgee te emote of 31 §, 3107, 


‘What 1s the style, Itahan, Gothic, or other 
wise, which an Englishman may best select 
tor his dwelling? In the mayouty of cases 
this 1s decided for fim, and not by im In 
a catty, at all events, the chances are that he 
will have to content hirasclf with “the com 
mon square house,” which he must make the 
best of But, of coutse, the ideal condition 
is that a man possessed of some modest in 
dependence shall begin at the begining, and 
first construct the house which he will after- 
waids proceed to decorate and furnszh Thus 
in due course the mside grows in harmony 
with ihe outside, all 1s of one type and pat 
tern, and wall turn out 2 consistent and com- 
plete work of art Thus I have known done 
successfully—of comse under professional 
advice, for I need scarcely say that the man 
who acta as his own aichitect has a fool for 
lis chent. Happily it is not difteult in the 
present day to find 2 well-tramed and trusty 
adver Now, as m the beat epochs, the 
divimons are broken down between high and 
dow, great and small, the artist 1s not above 
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andustnes, while the artwan 16 raised hy legi- 
timate aspirations Our modern architects, 
treading without servility m the foot-prints of 
Grotto, Orcagna, and other masters of the 
ternal, deign to decorate, at least by proxy, 
the structures they demgn, and thus, as by 
a guild or brotherhood of art, the home 
1s brought into harmony Ait, as aed 
Carlyle says of poetry, “1s the attempt whic! 
moan makes to render his hfe harmonious” 
Very salutary 1s the close fellowship that has 
Spring up among skilled labourers We may 
possess no “Gardens of the Medici,” but 
‘we have at least the Schools of South Ken 
sington And throughout the countryin th ¢ 
same Government institutions are scen stud cS 
ing together the architect, the sculptor, ie 
painter, and the art workman And it 
shght gun that among the pupils r 987 
counted the sons of cipitalsts ind Pa pr 
vate gentlemen Nothing, it 1s wel * *UOWn, 
tended more in the ammedivte pr the 
degradation of the arts than the gonerance 
and false taste of the middle and thc*s bisher 
classes, but now when art culture, at 1¢128t an 
its rudiments, 15 possesscd by all conditions 
in hfe, professional men may, with adv] 
tage, take council with patrons and conf01s 
seurs Such relations between empld¥¢rs 
and employed have m the best epochs led #0 
salutary results. ‘Lhe dilettinte 1s the man 
of ideas, of smaginings sometimes over 
visionary it may be, ind the artist comes 
with hand to fashion the conceptions 
into form and colour And the hope would 
seem not unreasonable that the architect and 
decorator may be incited to rarer beauty and 
subtler utehty by the well to-do, well read, 
and widely travelled Enghshman who not 
unreasonably requires that his howse in 
its plan and appomtments shall minister 
to bis Inghly wrought sensibihties It 1s 
through such reciprocities that the domestic 
arts have ever blended with the habit and 
complemon of the times, and it 18 yet pos 
sible that new and improved adaptations 
may follow, when the artist shall fin equiva- 
lent expression for the better thought of man 
and the higher phases of life 

‘Never were the facihues greater for bring- 
ang domestic surroundings into keeping with 
the mind’s imaginings ~The sage advice has 
indeed been given to “jeave the goodly 
fabnes of houses meant for beauty only to 
the enchanted palaces of the pocts who 
build them with small cost" To count the 
cost were certamly wise before any one 
should venture to realwe Tennyson's de- 
acnipton of “the Palace of Art ”— 
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rotund sual] the palace stood 
ae eee 
"Aad chatge of my anil soul” 
But fortunately “the thing of beauty ” is not 
costly in proportion to the joy it brings, and 
while the necessaries of life have grown year 
by year dearer, elegancies, and even Inxuries, 
have come within the reach of moderate 
means, Therefore the solecism is less than 
ever inevitable, that a poet should write in a 
garret, an artist paint in a barn, or a man 
stricken with the love of beauty live in an 
ugly tenement. Sometimes, mn 
strange incongruities subsist, as when @ cer- 
tain literary man, hypereritical to a fault, 
was known to tolerate within his own house 
whatever might seem expressly to refute the 
principles he propounded. It may be ob- 
served that there are typical characters which 
appear to fit typical houses; on the other 
hand, incongruities arise between tenants 
and tencinents, as signified by the supposi- 
titious blunder of putting 4 square man intoa 
round hok, It may be readily conjectured 
that there exist certain angular, crochety, 
serrated individuals to whom gable ends, 
barge-boards, and cork-screw chimneys prove 
most congenial ; while there are others of 
symmetric proportion, balanced thought, and 
inished manner, who might feel most athome 
within a geometric and ideal villa as desi 
Dy Palladio and Sansovino. What greatly to 
be desired is, that art shall express character 
of soine sort, for in these days, especially in 
city-life, the bane hag becn that houses, like 
their inhabitants, are characterless. Artists, 
however, of late years, both at home and 
abroad, have seta good example; they have 
raised habitations which, breaking aloof from 
dull routine, sre picturesque as their own 
manners are unconventional. It may be in- 
vidious to single out examples, and yet, among 
many others, recur to mind the houses of Mr. 
Birket Foster, Mr. William Burgess, and Mr. 
G.H. Boughton. Studios arenaturally builtand 
adorned in response to the arts they shelter, 
Thave known many in England and on the 
Continent, some in London and its suburbs, 
others in Munich and in Diisseldorf, quict 
Tetreats secluded from the busy world in 
gardens among shadowy trees, or shut off 
from noisy city life by tapestries, and other- 
wise far removed from senseless fashion by 
old treasures—painted glass, cabinets, cary- 
ings, costumes, and erabroideries, which trans- 
Port the fancy to periods historic and pic- 
turesque, A studio Btly reflects the style of 
an artist's compositions; a library, in like 
manner, echoes an author's thoughts, and each 
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will generally be found to yield material for 
apicture, Indeed scarcely any better test can 
be made of the felicity, or otherwise, of any 
structure or decoration than by asking the 
simple question, Will it compose well; will 
it add beauty to the landscape; will the 
whole arrangement make a pleasing picture? 
Many such paintings live within the memory, 
Take as examples Lord Lytton and Charles 
Dickens, each seated among books in his 
library ; of, again, the studios of great artists 
surrounded by the works their genius has 
called into being. Each man, though but 
a small unit in a large world, impresses his 
mind indelibly on his home, and something 
more that idle curiosity leads a traveller to 
search out the haunts and habitations of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Shakes; 

of Goethe and Schiller. Matter impressed 
by mind becomes art. 

The reverence for antiquity, the love for 
what is old, has made our century a period 
of revivals, And there is a reason under the 
law of rection why Hien, sistering: fom the 
pressure, the turmoil, and perpetual motion 
oe modern ciestion, should . refuge in- 

tranquil and poetic past. Young men 
rush to the city, while older men have retired 
to the country, only too happy if amid the 
beauties of nature could be found repose 
in— 


“an English home—whero twilight powr’d 
Qo atures, dewy trees, 
eQiSE EE Ee ort 
“A hanat of anciont peace,” 


The country seats of old England gave place 
to palladian villas, not of native growth, but 
exotics transplanted from abroad. Then 
ended for a time, at any rate, the national 
type, and houses were raised for pride and 
ostentation. The successive architectural 
styles, often named from the reigning sove- 
reign, which took root in British soil were, 
it must be confessed, far from legitimate in 
descent; the Elizabethan was followed by 
the Jacobean, and in due course came Queen 
Anne and the Georges. Nothing can be 
tore melancholy than the degradation and 
cormption into which the arts had fallen, 
when at last the notion happily seems to have 
occurred that it might be well to revive the 
old styles in their purity. Hence the resus- 
citation of the Gothic, not only for ecclesi- 
astical, but for secular uses ; a 1evival which, 
notwithstanding some extravagencies and 
follies, brings to our English homes manifold 
forms of fantasy and beauty. Since have 
followed other phases, and one of the latest 
and most fevoured of ideas is that the Queen 
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somewhat mongrel, bide there is good ground S@Mhope that shams 
oary le tough foture. These several have bed their day; indeed there cannot be 
po aby apenas at aged sus a doubt but that the domestic aris have 
d by research Archmology, a study gained greatly in purity, simplicity, and trath, 
which has done good service im correcting In fine, the time hes come when art permeates 
“modernism,” is a rich mine wherein our all conditions of society, ministering to the 
artists have % dug sufficiently deeply to luxuries of the rich as well as to the neces 
again to the light of day forms which, sities of the poor. The aim should be in all 
decked as the newest, are virtually the oldest. our works to approach the completeness and 
And so critical has been the study of historic fitness which mark the more perfect ways of 
masterpiece, that the care-taking revivals of creation, making our homes, the furniture of 
Classic, Gothic, or Renaissance types TEpro~ | our houses, the clothes of our bodies, part of 
duce the style, purged from late corruptions, | that large economy in which uses intermingle 
in the chastity of the best period. Thus | with beauties. 


MY LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 
By tax AUTHOR os “Jouw Hatax, Guwinmwaw.” 


L%= at his pretty face for just one minute! 
His braided frock and dainty buttoned shoes— 
His firm-shut hand, the favourite plaything in it~ 
‘Then tell me, mothers, was’t not hard to lose 
And miss him from my side— 
My little boy that died ? 


How many another boy, as dear and charming, 
‘His father’s hope, his mother’s one delight, 
Slips through strange sicknesses, all fear disarming, 
And lives a long, long life in parents’ sight. 
‘Mine was so short a pride |— 
And then—my poor boy died. 


1 see him rocking on his wooden charger ; 
T bear hira pattering through the house all day; 
I watch his great blue eyes grow large and larger, 
Listening to stories, whether grave or gay, 
‘Told at the bright fire-side— 
So dark now, since he died, 


‘Bat yet I often think my boy is living, 
As living es my other children are. 
When good-night kisses I all round am giving, 
I keep one for him, though he is so far. 
Can a mere grave divide 
‘Me from him—though he died? 


‘So, while I come and plant it o’er with daisies — 
(Nothing but childish daisies all year round) — 
Continually God's hand the curtain raises 
And I can hear his merry voice’s sound, 
And feel him at my side~— 
My little boy that died. 
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B hats continued his sad and heavy pace 

tll walking seemed too old and worn-out 
a way of showing sorrow so new, and he leant 
himself t the fork of an appletree ke 
a log ere the trumpet mayor remained 
for a considerable time, his face turned to- 
wards the house, whose ancient, many-chim- 
neyed outhne rose agamst the darkening sky, 
and just shut out from his view the camp 
above But famt notses commg theace from 
horsic restless at the pickets, and from visitors 
taku _.” herr leave, recalled sts existence, and 
remmic,*'*~ th, in ence of Ma- 
tilda s arfe=5 “Chad obtained leave for the 
night, a fact which, owing to the starthng 
emotiorts thiat followed his entry, he had not 
yet mentioned to his friends. 

While abstractedly considerng how he 
could best use that privilege under the new 
circumstances which had ansen, he heard 
tam ver Dernman drive up to the front door 
ang hoatd a convertatucm with be father 

¢ old mat had at last apparently brought 
the tm box of jonvate paper that Re wished 
the miller to tarke e of dunng Dem 
mans absence, aad it being a calm ght 
Jotn could hear, theanzh he httle hecded, 
Uncle Benjys reiterated gupplications to 
T oveday to heep it svfe ft fire and thieves 
then Uncle Benjy left, sand Johns father 
went up stairs to ‘pont fhe boa in a place 
of security, the whole 
John s preoccupied compre! 
voirts during sleep th 

‘The next thing was the a ofa 
light in the bedroom which bad} been assigned 
to Matilda Johnson This ly aroused 
the trumpet major, and with 'a stealthmess 
unusurl in him he went indigors, No hght 
was in the lower rooms, hit father, Mrs Gar 
land, and Anne having §Gne out on the 
bridge to look at the neW Moon, John went 
up stars on tip toe, and the uneven 
pastage tll he came to her door. It was 
stindmg ajar, a band of Gandlehght shming 
across the passage and yp the opposite 
wall As soon ag he entered the radiance 
he saw her Shed sas standing before the 
loohing-glass, apparentl) be 1m thought, her 
fingets being clasped bghind her head m 
abstriction, and the it falling full upon 

- 






i 


her face 
XXI~26 


“T must speak to you,” satd the trumpet- 
mayor. 

She started, turned, and grew paler than 
before, and then, as if moved by a sudden 
impulse, she swung the door wide open, and, 
coming out, said quite collectedly and with 
a 


ipparent pleasantness, “Oh, yes, you are 
my Bob's brother! I didn’t, for a moment, 
reepgnise you. es 

“But you do now?” 

“ As Bob's brother” 


“You have never seen me before?” 
“Never,” she answered, with a face as 


ampassible as Tallerrand’s 

“You mistake, (il remind you,” he sad 
And he did remnd her at some length 

“Never!” ghe again sad desperately, 

But she had mistaken her man Five 
minutes after that she was im tears, and the 
conversation had resolved itself into words 
which, on the soldier’s part, were of the na- 
ture of commands, tempered by intense pity, 
and were @ mere series of entreaties on hers 

The whole scene did. not last ten minutes 
‘When it was over, the trumpet major walked. 
from the doorway where they had been stand- 
apg, and brushed monsture from his eyes 

a dark lumber room, he stood still 
there to calm himself, and then descended by 
a Tlemish Indder to the bakehouse, instead 
of by the front stairs He found that the 
others, including bob, hid gathered im the 
parlour dunng his tbsence and hghted the 
candles 


‘Miss Johnson, having sent down some time 
before John re entered the house to say that 
she would prefer to keep hei room that even 
mg, was not expected to yom them, ant 
‘on this recount Bob showed less thin his 
customary hvelness 

‘As for the trumpet major, ins mind was in 
such a state that he denved no pleasure even 
from Anne Garland’s presence, though he 
held @ corner of the same book with her, 
and was treated mm a winsome way which it 
was not her usual practice to indulge 10 
She saw that hrs nund was clouded, and, 
far fiom guessing the reason why, was doing 
her best to clear it 

At length the Garlands found that it was 
the hour for them to leave, and John Love 
day at the same time wished his father and 
Bob good naght, ind went as far a9 Mrs. 
Gatland’s doo with her 

He had said not a word to show that he 


‘was free to 1emain out of camp, for thereason 
that there was pamful work to be done, which 
it would be best to dom secret and alone 
He hngered neat the house ull its reflected 
window lights ceased to glimmer upon the 
mill pond, and all within the dwellmg was 
daik and stil. Then he entered the garden 
and waited there til the back door opened, 
and a woman's figure tmorously came for- 
ward John Loveday at once went up to her, 
and they began to talk in low yet dissentient 
tones, 

‘They had conversed about ten minutes, 


and were parting as if they had come to some pard 


painful arrangement, Miss Johnson sobbing 
‘bitterly and tunmg to reenter the house, 
when a head stealthily arose above the dense 
hedgerow, and in 4 moment a shout burst 
from its owner. 

“ Thieves? thieves!—my tin box !—thieves! 
theves!? 

Mauda vanished into the house, and John 
Loveday hastened to the hedge. “¥or 
heaven's sake, hold your tongue, Mr, Deu: 
man!” he exclaimed, 

“My tn box!" said Uncle Benjy. “Oh, 
only the trumpet mayor '” 

“Your box 1s safe enough, I assure you 
It was only”—here the tumpet-major gave 
‘vent to an artificial langh— only a sly bit of 
courting, you hnow.” 

“Baha, I see!” said the relieved old 
squireen. ce tees Anne? The 
u've ousted my nephew, trumpet mayor 
We, 90 much the betta, As for Tell the 
truth on’t 1s that I haven’t been able to go to 
bed casy, for thinking that possibly your 
father might nut take care of what I put 
under hus charge, and at last I thought I 
would just step over and see af ail was safe 
here before I tuned in, And when I saw 
your two shapes my poor neives magnified 


ye to housebreakers and Boneys and I don’t old 


now what all” 

“You have alarmed the house,” sad the 
trumpet-mayor, hearing the clicking of fiint 
and steel m his futher's bedroom, followed m. 
@ moment by the nse of a light in the wndow 
of the same apartment. You have got me 
mto difficulty,” he added gloomly, as hs 
father opened the casement. 

‘ an am ony fe beard ae Uncle Benyy. 
rt ste 3 Dll put ot al it again,’ 

“What, for heaven's sake, ake matter?” 
said the muller, his tasseled nightcap appear- 
ing mn the opening. 

“Nothing, nothmg!" said the farmer. “I 
was unt about my few bonds and docu- 
ments, and I walked this way, miller, before 


going to bed, as I start from home to-morrow 
moming. When I came down by your gar- 
den-hedge, I thought I saw thieves, but it 
turned out to be—to be-——" 

Here a lump of earth ” 1 the trumpet- 
mayor's hand struck Unr = .u7 mm the bach 
as a reminder. 

“To be—the h of a cherry-tree a- 
waving in the pti: Good night " 

“No thieves are ke to try my house,” 
said Miller Loveday, “Now don’y you come 
alarming us hke this again, fare, or you 
shall keep your box yourself, begging your 
lon for saying so. Good night t’ ye!” 

“ Miller, will ye yust look, since I am here 
—yust look and see af the box 1s all nght? 
there's a good man. I am old, you Anow, 


and my poor remains are not what my 14. 
nal self was. Look and sec ifitas wh = you 
put it, there's a good man.’ 

“Very well,” sad the. good hus 
mouredly. ; 


“ Naghbour Loveday! on secouad thoughts 
I think I will take my box home ag: un, after 
all, xf you don’t mind. You won't think it 
ill of me? I have no suspicions, of comse; 
but now I think on’t there's nvahy between 
my nephew and your son, and if Fe 
should take it into his head. to set yor 
on fire in Ins enmity, ’twould be * 
deeds and documents. Nor 
but I'll take the box, 1f you 
“Fath! I don't min’ 
“But your nephew hv 
before he lets his + 
Receding from t] dd better think twice 
candle toaback enmity take that colour.” 
reappemed with th 1¢ window, he took the 
“T won't troubl %art of the room and soon 
man considera ¢ tin box, 
thing you have —_€ ye to dress,” said Derri- 
‘The box w. tely: “let en down by any- 
man clas at hand,” 
yet” he said ws lowered by a cord, and the 
ght!” ped at m his arms, “Thank 
The miller rith heartfelt gratitude. “Good 
and the ght w 
“There, now *Pled and closed the window, 
said the trumpetat out. 
“Quite, quite! hope you are satisfied, sir?” 
ing on his walkingDajor. 
way. * smd Demman ; and, lean- 
‘That night An stick, he pursued lus jonely 
musing on the & 
had come to hejte lay awake in her bed, 
would not be cnfaits of the new fnend who 
wrong, but she co neighbour's house. She 
what interested herd, it was ungeneious and 
silently asked, in Miss pot help thinking of 
wa were there, she 
wson’s mind and 


~StUS- 

zur house 

- vad for my 

vffence, miller, 
don’t mind,” 

u,' sud Loveday, 


& 
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person such rare qualities as placed that lady 
altogether beyond companson with herself? 
Oh yes, there must be, for had not Captain 
Bob singled out Matilda from all 
other women, herself mcladed ? 
with his world wide experience, he Lnew best 

‘Whcn the moon had set, and only the 
summer stars threw thew lght mto the great 
dump garden, she fancied that she heard 
voices in that direction Perhaps they were 
the voices of Bob and Matilda taking a 
lover's walk before retuing. If so, how sleepy 
they would be next day, and how absurd 1 
was of Matilda to pretend she was tned! 
Rnmmating in this way, and saying to henelf 

« she hoped they would be happy, Anne 
, Laslep, 


MAPIER XIX—MISS JOHNSON'S BEHAVIOUR 
CAUSES NO LILTILE SURPRISL 


Paxtty from the excitement of having his 
Matilda under the prternal roof, Bob rose 
ext morning as err! ny at his father and the 
grinder, and when the big wheel begin to 
patter and the httle ones to mumble in re- 
sponse, went to sun himself outside the mill 
t, among the fowls of brown and 
kinds which haunted t.at spot, and the ducks 
that came up from the mill-tal. 

Standing on the worn-out mull stone mlud 
am the gravel, he talked with his father on 
vanous improvements of the premises, and 
on the proposed atrangements for his pcimt 
nent residence there, with 1m enjoyment that 
was half based upon this prospect of the 
future, and hatf on the penetrating warmth 
of the sun to hus bach and shoulders = Ihen 
the different troops of horses began ther 
momng sciamble down to the mull pond, 
and, after making it very muddy round the 
edge, ascended the slope again The bustle 
of the camp grew more and more audible, 
and presently David came to say that break 
fast was ready. 

“Ts Miss Johnson down stairs?” and the 
miler, and Bob listened for the answer, 
looking at a blue sentinel aloft on the down 

“Not yet, master,” said the excellent 
David 

“We'll wait tll she’s down,” sad Lovediy 
“When she 1s, let us know.” 

Dawid went indoors agam, and Loveday 
and Bob continued ¢ .er mommy survcy by 
ascending mto the mysterious quivering t¢ 
cesses of the mull, and holdmg & discussion 
over a second pair of burr stones, which had 
to be re dressed before they could be used 
agam, Ths and similar things occupid 
nearly twenty mmutes, and looking from the 


OF comse, alight 
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window, the clder of the two wis reminded 
of the time of day by secing Mis Garlands 
tablecloth fluttering ftom her bick door over 
the heads of a flock of pigeons that had 
ited for the crumbs 

“T suppose David can’t find us,” he sud, 
with 2 sense of huncer thit was not alto 
gether strange to Bob He put out his head 
and shouted. 

“ Phe lady 1s not down yet,’ suid lus mau 
in reply 

“No hurry, no harry,” said the miller with 
cheerful emptiness “Bob, to pass the ume 
we'll look mto the garden,’ 

“ She ll get up sooner than ths, you Lnow, 
when she’s signed articles and got a beith 
hese,” Bob observed 1pologetically 

“Yes, yes,” said Loveday, and they de 
scended into the garden, 

Here thcy tumed over sundry flat stony 
and killed the slugs sheltered beneath them 
from thc coming heat of the day, talking of 
‘slugs im all their branches—of the brown and 
the black, of the tough and the trncdcr, of the 
reason why there were so many in the garden 
that year, of the commg time whun the grass 
walks harbouring them were to be tahun up 
and gravel lad, and of the relative extermt- 
natory ments of a pair of scisbors and the 
hel of the shoe. At list the miller said, 
“Well, really, Bob, Im hungty, we must 
begin without hei” 

Ahcy wee about to go in, when Daivul 
appc wed with haste in his motions, his cycs 
wader vertically than crosswise, and his chochs 
neauly all gone 

“Maister, I've been to call her, and as 1 
didn’t speak I mpped, and as ’a didnt 
answer I kicked, and not being latched thu 
door opened, aad—she’s gone!’ 

Bob went off hke a swallow towuds the 
house, and the muller followed like the rathu 
hewvy min that he was = hat Miss Mattld: 
wis not in her 100m, or a scrap of anythin 
Delonging to licr, was soon apparent, Ihyy 
starched cvcry place in which she could pos- 
sibly hide or squecze herself, every place 
in which she could not, but found nothin 
at all 

Ciptun Bob was quite wild with wston h 
ment and gnei When he wis quite sue 
that she was nowhere in his father’s house, lic 
rin into Mrs Garland’s, wd telling them the 
story so hastily that they hadly understood 
the particulars, he went on towards Comfort's 
house, intending to raise the alarm there, and 
also at Mitchell's, Beach's, Crpplestraws, the 
parson’s, the clerks, the camp of diagoons, of 
ihossars. and so on through the whole county. 
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But be paused, and thought it would be 
haidly expedient to publish his discomfiture 
In such a way If Matida had left the house 
for any freakish reason he would not care to 
Took for her, and uf her deed had a tragic 
intent she would keep aloof from camp and 
village 
In hus trouble he thought of Anne She 
‘was a nice girl, and could be trusted. To her 
he went, and found her im 2 state of excite 
ment and anxiety which equalled his own 

“Ts 50 lonely to cruise for her all by my- 
self!” said Bob disconsolately, lus forehead 
all n wnnkles, “and I’ve thought you nould 
come with me and cheer the way? 

“Where shall we search?” said Anne 

“Oh, in the holes of rivers, you know, and 
down wells, and m quames, and over cliffs, 
and lke that Your eyes might catch the 
loom of any bit of a shawl or bonnet that I 
should overlook, and it would do me a real 
service Please do come!” 

So Anne took pity upon him, and pat on 
her hat and went, the muller and David hav- 
mg gone off in another direction 
examined the ditches of fields, Bob going 
round by one fence and Anne by the other, 
till they met at the oppomte side Then 

angthey Resped under culverts, mto outhouses, 
lown old wells and quames, till the 
theory of a tragical end had nearly spent its 
force m Bob's mind, and he began to think 
that Matilda had simply run away How 
ever, they stel walked on, though by tins 
time the sun was hot and Anne would gladly 
have sat down 

“Now didnt you think highly of her, Miss 
Gruland?” he mquired, as the search began 
to languish 

“Oh yes! vud Anne, “very highly ” 

* She was rely beaubful, no nonsense 
about her looks, was there?” 

“None Her beauty was thoroughly mpe 
—not too young We should all have got to 
Jove her What can have possessed her to 
go any?” 

“1 dont know, and, upon my life, I shall 
soon be drove to say I don't care!" rephed 
the mate despamngly. “Let me pilot ye 
down over those stones,” he added, as Anne 
began to descend a rugged quarry He 
stepped forward, leapt down, and timed to 


er 

She gave him her hand and sprang down. 
Before he relinquished his hold, Captain Bob 
raused her fingers to his lips and kissed them 

“Oh, Captain Loveday!” ened Anse, 
snatching away her hand in genume dismay, 
while a tear rose unexpectedly to each eye. 


Lhey keeping her 
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“I never heard of such a thmg! I won't go 
an inch farther with you, sir, it 15 too bate 
faced!” And she tumed and ran off 
“Upon my life I didn’t mean at!” sad 
the repentant captam, hastening after “Ido 
love her best—indeed I do—and I don't love 
you at all J am not so fickle as that! J 
metely just for the moment admired you as a 
sweet little craft, and that's how I came to 
do it You know, Miss Garland,” he con 
tinued earnestly, and still running after, “'trs 
like this when you come ashore after having 
been shut up in a ship for eighteen months, 
women-folhs seem so new and nice that you 
can’t help king them, one and all, in a body , 
and 80 your heart 1s apt to get scattered and 
yaws a bit, but of course I think of poor 
Matilda most, and shall always stick to her” 
He heaved a sigh of tremendous magnitude, 
to show beyond the possibility of doubt that 
hus heart was still m the place that honour 


required 

“Tam glad to hear that—of course 2 
sery glad!’ smd she, with quick petulance, 
face turned from him, “And [ 

we shall find her, and that the wedding 

not be put off, and that you'll both be 
hoppy But I won. look for her any more. 
No, don’t ctre to look for her—and my 
head aches I am mom tome! 4 

“ And so am I,” said Robert promptly 

“No, no! Go on lookin for her, of 
course—all the afternoon, and all night I 
am sure you will, if you love her” 

“Oh, yes, I mem to Sul, I ought to 
conyoy you home first " 

«No, you ought not, and [ shall not 
accept your company Good morning, sir!” 
And she went off over one of the stone stiles 
with which the spot abounded, leavin, the 
Suendly sailor standing 1m the field 

He sighed again, and observing the camp 
not far off, thought he would go to his brother 
John and ask him hus opinion on the sorrowful 
case On reaching the tents he found that 
John was not at liberty just at that time, 
being en; in practising the irumpvters, 
and leaving word that he wished the trumpet. 
major to come down to the mill as soon as 
possible, Bob went back again 

“"Iis no good looking for her,” he sud 
gloomly “She hked me well enough, but 
when she came here and saw the house, and 
the place, and the old horse, and the plan 
furniture, she was disappointed to find us all 
so homely, and felt she didnt care to marry 
into such a farmly,” 

His father and David had returned with 
no news. “Yes, ‘ts as I've been thinking, 
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father,” Bob smd “We weren't good enough 
for her, and she went away in scorn!” 

“Well, that can't be helped,” sad the 
miller ‘What we be, we be, and have been 
for geneiations To my mind she seemed 
ltd cnough to get hold of us,’ 

“Yes, yes—for the moment—because of 
the flowers, and buds, and what's pretty mn 
the place,” said Bob tragically “But you 
don’t know, father—how shoutd you know, 
who hive hadly been out of Overcombe m 
your Iif,?—you don’t know what delicate 
feclngs are in a real refined woman’s mnd. 
Any hitle vulgar action unrcaves their nerves 
like a marhne spike Now I wonder if you 
dul anything to chssust her ?” 

“Taith! not that I know of,” sad Love 
day, reflecting “I dudn't say a single thing 
that I should naturally have said, on purpose 
tor offence.” 

tas always very homcly, you know, 


1 yas,’ said the miller meekly 
«what it could have been,” Bob 
uumued, wandering sbout restlessly “You 
awidn't go drinking out of the big mug with 
your mouth full, or wipe your hps with jour 
sleeve?” 

“That Ill swear I didn’t,” sad the muller 
firmly “Thinks I, theie’s no knowing what 
I may do to shock hcr, so I'll take my solid 
victuils m the bakehouse, and only a crumb 
and a drop m her company for manners ” 

“You could do no more than that, cer 
tainly, ' sad Bob gently 

“T€ my mneis be good enough for well 
Drought up people like the Garlands, thes be 
good enough for her,” continued the millcr, 
with a sense of injustice 

“That's true Then it must have been 
Duid, David, come here! How did you 
Dehive before that lady? Now, mind you 
sperk the truth!” 

“Yes, Mr Captain Robert,” saul David 
cainestly. “I assure ye she was scived like 
aroyil queen The best silver spoons were 
put down, and yer poor grandfer’s silver 
tankct, as you sced, and the feather cushion 
for her to st oan——” 

“Now I've got it!" said Bob decisncly, 
bringing down his hand upon the window- 
sill, “ Her bed was hard !—and theres no- 
thing shocks a true lady hke that ‘The bed 
m that room always was as hard as the 
Rock of Gibraltar |" 

“No, Captan Bob! The oeds were 
changed—wasn’t they, maiste:? We put the 
goose bed in her room, and the flock one, 
that used to be there, mn yours.” 
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“Yes, we did,” corroborated the miller 
“David and I changed ‘em with our own 
hands, because they were too heavy foi the 
women to move” 

“Sure I didn’t know I had the flock bed,” 
murmured Bob. “TI slept on, httle thinking 
what I was gomg to wake to, Well, well, 
she’s gone, and search as I will 1 shall never 
find another like her! She wis too good for 
me She nust have camed her boa with her 
‘own hands, poor girl, As fu as that goes, I 
could overtake her even now, I dare say, but 
I won't entreat her agunst her will—not 1” 

Miller Loveday and David, fechng them 
selves to be rather a desecration in the pie 
sence of Bob's tender emotions, managed to 
cdge off by degrees, the former burying him 
self in the most floury recesses of the mil}, 
lus mnvanable resource when perturbed, the 
rumblmg having a soothing cflect upon the 
nerves of those properly tiaincd to its music 

Bob was so umpatrent tht, afler going up 
to her room to assure himself once more that 
she had not undressed, but had only lun 
down on the outside of the bed, he went out 
of the house to meet John, and waited on 
the sunny slope of the down tll his brother 
appewed. John looked so brave and shapely 
and warlike that, even in Bolis present dis- 
truss, he could not but ficl an honest ana” 
affectionate pride at owning such a relative, 
Yet he fancied that John did not come along 
with the same swinging step as he had shown 
yesterday, and when the trumpet myoi got 
neuer he looked ansiously at the mate and 
waited for him to speak fitst. 

“You know our great troubl,, John?’ sud 
Robert, looking stoially into his brotha’s 
eyes 

“Come and sit down, and tell mo all 
about it,” answered the trampet-mayor, slow- 
1g No surprise. 

They went towards a slight ravine, whet 
AL was easier to sit down than on the flat 
ground, and he1e John rechned among the 
1. sshoppers, pomting to his biothir to do 
the same. 

“But do you know whit it 1m?" sud 
Robert Has anybody told yc ?” 

“I do know,” said John “Shes ,one, 
and I am thankful” 

“What!” said Bob, rising to his knecs in 
amazement 

*« [mat the bottom of it,’ said the tumpet 
mayor slowly. 

#You, John?” 

“Yes, and uf you will hsten I'll tell fos 
all, Do you remember what happened wI 
I came into the room last might? Why, she 
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tured colour and nearly funted away. That 
was because she knew me.” 

Bob stared at hes brother with a face of 
pam and chstrust. 

“For once, Bob, I must sy something 
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the house, and st'sa shame! If she had only 
come tome! Why didn’t she?” 
* Because she hnew it was best to do 


otherwise 
Weill, I shall go after her,” sad Bob 


that will hurt thee a good deal," continued firmly. 


John “She was not a woman who could 
possibly be your wife—and so she’s gone ” 

“You sent her off?” 

“Well, I dul.” 

“John Lel! me ght thiow, i me!” 

«Perhaps I had better,” sad the tumpet- 
major, hus blue eyes resting on the fu distant 
sca, that seemed to nse hke a wall as ngh as 
the lull they sat upon 

And then he tokl a tule of Miss Johnson 
which wrung his heart as much in the tuling as 
it chd Bob's to hear, and which showed that 
Jobn had heen temporanly crue) to be ult- 
mately kind. Fven Bob, eacited as he was, 


could discern from John’s manner of spetking this 


what a turible undertaking that might’s bus: 
ness hid ven for him To justify the course 
he had adopted the dictates of duty must have. 
becn mperitive, but the trumpet myor, with 
a Lecoming reticence which his brother at 
the time wis nunially unable to apprecnite, 
seucely dwelt distinctly enough upon the 
compelling ewse of bts conduct It would, 
indeed, hive been hard for any man, much 
Teas so’ modest a one as John, to do himself 
justice in that remrrhable relation, when the 
listenc: was the Indy’s lover, and xt 1» no 
worles that Robert rase. to Ins feet and 

a greater disttnce between himself and Jolin 

“And what time was it?" he asked ma 
hard, suppressed voice. 

© Te was just before one o'clock.” 

“ How could ou help her to go away?” 

“Thad a piss I cained her boa to the 
corch office | She was to follow at dawn” 

“Bat she bul no money * 

“Yes, she hal, I took particala care of 
that.” Jolin did not add, as he might have 
done, that he bad given her, in Ine pity, all 
the moncy he posscssed, and at present had 
only cighteenpcnce m the world, “Well, st 
35 over, Bob, so sit ye down, and talk with 
me of oli] times,” he added, 

“Ah, Jack, st 15 well enough for you to 
speak like that,” sud the disquieted ‘sailor, 
“but leant help feehng that at » a cruel 
thing you have done. After all, she would 
have been snug enough for me. Would 1 
had never found out thw about her! Jon, 
why did you interfcre? You had no nght 
to overhaul my atfatrs like this, Why didn’t , and, 
you tcil me fauly all you knew, and let me 


“You can do as you like” sad John, 
“but I would advise you strongly to leave 
matters where they are” 

“TI won't Icave matters where they are,” 
saul Bob impetuously. “You have made 
me misuiabl, and all for nothing. I tell you 
she was good enough for me, and as long as 
T Anew nothing about whit you say of her 
history, whit difference would tt have made 
to me? Neva was there a young woman 
who was better company , and the level a 
meny song as Ido mystf. Yes, I'll follow 
he” 

“Ob, Dob,” sad John, “T hardly expected 
tH 


“That's becwse you didn’t know your 
man. Can I ash you to ds me ont kind- 
ness? I don’t suppose Ineu Can I ash 
you not to say a word aguabt her to any of 
them at home?” 

“Carunly. The very reason why I got 
her to go off silently, as she has done, was 
Lecause nothing should Le said agunst her 
hare, and go scandu should be heard of.” 

“That aay be, but Im off afta her. 
Many thy’ gnl I wall 

wigou be soiry.” 
yu! eshall sce,” rephed Rot wt with 


dete? go» and he went away rapully 
tonan 9 4, mill ‘The trumpet majo. had 
no healt 8 ollow—no good could possibly 


come of ful cet opposition ; and there on the 
down he 1g.arnul Iike a guasen image till 
Bob had vatushed fiom his sight into the 
mill, 

Bob ct ured his father’s only to leave word 
that be was going on atencned search far 
Matilda, ard to pack up a few necessanes 
for his jouney. ‘Ten minutes Jater he cme 
out again with a bundle m hi hand, and 
John saw b A go diagonally across the lower 
elds towads the high road. 

* And this 1s all the good I have done!” 
sud John, musmgly reatlustag Ins stock 
where it cut his neck, and descending towards 
the mill 


CHAPTDR XX—-HOW HEY LESSENED THE 
EVFCL OF 1HE CALAMITY, 

qhfzovmaus Anne Garland had gone home 

‘weary with hei scramble in search. 

‘Of Mauda, sat slent um 2 coma of the room. 


do as T chose? You have tumed her out of| Her mothe: was passing the time im giving 
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atturance to every conceivable surmse on 
che cwuse of Miss Johnsons disappenance 
that the human nnd could fiame, to which 
Anne retumed monosyllilic answers the 
result, not of ndiffcrence but of wntense pre 
ouupation Presently Lovedty came to the 
door, her mother vanished with him, and 
they remained closeted together a tong time 
‘Anne went into the guden and scited herself 
bencith the brinching tive whose boughs 
bad sheltered he: during so many hours of 
‘er residence here Hai attention ws fixed 
anore upon the millers wing of the ineqular 
building before her than upon that occupied 
by her mothe, for she could not help ex 
pecting every moment to sec some one run 
out with a wikl fice and announce some 
awful cluaung up of the mystery 

Lyery sound set hei on the rlcrt, and 
leanhg the tev of 2 hots, in the Iane she 
woked round ea,erly Gang 2% her over 
tic hedge was Festus Dariman, mounted on 
tch an incredibly tall anunal that he could 
st hex to her very fuct over the thich and 
biowd thorn fence She no sooner 1eco, misc. 
hum than she withdrew her glance, but as his 
«ye wore fixed sterdily upon her this was a 
fu’ minesuvie 

“T saw you look 1ound'! he eaclumed 
«ro sly What have I done to mike you 
Lehi « hike that? Come, Misy Garland be 
fur ‘Lis no usc to tum your buk upon 
iu A she did not tuin he went on— 
* Wall, pow, this 1 cnou,h to provoke 1 
sont Now J tell poe what, Miss Gare 
land , here Ill stay tall you do turn sound, wf 
Us all the afternoon You know iny temper 
what I say I mewn — Te seated himself 
famly in the saddle, plucked some haves 
fiom the hedge and ot,1 humming 1 song, 
to show how absolutely indifferent he was to 
the fi tit of time 

“Whit hwe you come for, that you are so 
anxicus fo see me? ainquind Anne, when xt 
list he hid weaned ber patience, rsin, and 
facing bim witn the added independence 
which came fiom asense of the hudgy be 
tween them 

“There, 1 hnew you would turn round!’ 
he sad, his hot angry fac. invrded by 2 smile 
im which hus teeth showed like white henuned 
an by ied at chess 

“Whit do you want, Mr Dunman?” 
sand she 

“<What do you want Mr Deruman? — 
now listen to that! Jy thit my encour. 
ment >” 

Anne bowed supeiciliously, and moved 
away 
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“T have just hewd news that explams all 
thet,’ snd Festus eyeing her movements with 
soranolent imseibikty * My uncle his been 
lettmg things out He wig here Jate list 
might, tnd he sax you? 

* Indced he didnt,’ sud Anne 

“Oh,now! He stw you and Trumpet 
mor Loveday couting in that guden wilh, 
and when he cume you rin indoors 

“It is not tue, and J wish to hea no 
more” 

“Upon my hk, he sud so How cw 
you do it, Miss Garland, when I, who hie 
cwwh money to buy up all the Loveday 
would glully come to terms with ye? Whit 
a simpleton you must be to piss me over for 
him! There, now you ar angry bocwse I 
sud simplcton'—I didnt ancan simpi.ton, 
I memt muguided —imsquided roxbud 
Thats it~iun off hy conunue fin aru cd 
voice, a Anne mude towards the garden 
door ‘ but Ill hue you yet Much ison 
you have to be too proud to sty with me! 
Dat st wont last long, I shall many you, 
midwm, if I choose as youll seu. 

When be was quite gone, and Anne Ind 
calmed down fiom the not alto,ctha un 
relished feu and excitement that he aways 
equsad her, she retasncd to her scat under 
the tice rnd began to won ier what Jcstus 
Deruman» story met, which, fiom the 
cuncsiness of his tone, did not sqm like a 

wie invention «It sud nly flashe ] upon 

1 min] that she hersell had beud vores m 
the arden, and that the persons secn by 
Tumer Denman, of whose weit wd ic 
lim iuon of his box the miller bad told her, 
amght hive buen Matilda and Jobn J ovedty 
She further secallad the strange a,itivon of 
Miss Johnson on the preceding evern, rad 
thet at occurred yust it the entry of the dia 
oon till by degices suspicion amounted to 
conviction that he knew more than any one 
else supposed of that lady's disappewance 

‘Tt was just at ths ume that the fumpet 
myor descended to the mull afta lus tuk 
with his biother on the down As fate would 
hove it, instead of entuimg the house he 
tuined aside to the garden, and wall ud down 
that pleasant enclosure, to leun uf he wes 
Jikcly to find in the other half of 2 the won 
he loved so well 

‘Yes, there she was, sitting on the scat of 
Jo,» that he had repaired tor bei, uader the 
apple-tice, but she ¥ ts not ficim, in his di 
recton He walked with a nowir tread, he 
coughed, he shook a bough, he did evury 
thing, in short, but the one thing that Festus 
cid im the same circamstances—call out to 
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her He would not have ventured on that 
for the world Any of his signs would have 
been suficient to attract her a day or tuo 
eatlier, now she would not tum, At last, mn 
his fond anxiety, he did what he had never 
done before without an invitation, and crossed. 
over into Mrs Gatlinds half of the gudcn, 
tll he stood before her, 

When she could not escape him she arose, 
and saying, “Good afternoon, trumpet-major, ” 
in a glacial manner unusual with her, walked 
away to anothr 
pat of the gaiden 

Lovediy, quite 
ata loss, had not 
the strength of 
mind Lo persevere: 
further He had 
‘a vague apprehen 
ston that some 1m. 
pertect knowled ze 
of the previous 
mght’s unhappy 
business 
reached her , and, 
unable to remedy 
the evil without 
tuling more thin 
he dared, he went 
into the mill, 
where his father 
still was, looking 
doleful — enough, 
what with his con 
cern at events and 
the extra quantity 
of flour upon his 
face through stich- 
sng $0 closely to 
pusiness that day 

“Well, John, 
Bob has tolil you 

sell, of course?” A 
queer, strange, 
perplexing thing, 
gant it? I can’t 
mahe it out at all 
There must be 
something wrong in the woman, or it couldn’t 
have happencd 1 haven't been so upset 
for years.” 

“Nor have I I woukln’t 1¢ should have 
happened for all I own im the world,” snd 
the dragoon “Haye you spoke to Anne 
Garland to day—or has anybody been talking 
to her?” 

“Kestus Demman rode by half an hou 
ago, and tatked to her over the hedye.” 

John guessed the rest, and, after standing 
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on the threshold in silace awhile, walked 
away towards the camp 

All this tme his brother Robert had been 
hastenmg along mn puismt of the woman who. 
had withdrawn from the scene to avoid the 
exposure and compkte overthrow which 
would have resulted had she remained. As 
the distance lengthene:l between himself nad 
the mil, Bob was conscious of some cookng 
down of the eacitement that had prompted 
tum to set out, but he did not pause m his 
walk till he had 
reached the head 
of the uver which 


fd the = mil 
stieam, Here, for 
some indefinite 


1eason, he allowed. 
his cyes to be 
attracted by the 


Dubbing — spring 
whose Waters 
never failed or 


lessened, and he 
stopped as if to 
look longer at the 
scene, it Was 
rerlly because Ins 
mind was so ab- 
soilel by John’s 


story 
the son was 
wam, the spot 


was a ‘pleasant 
one, and he ¢e 
posited his bundle 
andsat down By 
dcgrees, tb he ree 
fected, first on 
John's view and 
then on his own, 
his convictions be+ 
came unsettled , 
ull at length be 
was so Inlanced 
between the am- 
pulse to go on and 
the impulse to go 
back, that a puff of wind cither way would 
have been well mgh sufficient to decide for 
lum. When he allowed John’s story to repeat 
itself in his ears, the reasonableness and good 
sense of his advice seemed beyond question 
When, on the other hind, he thought of hi 
poor Matilda’s eyes, and her, to him, pleasant 
ways, their charming alrangements to marty, 
and her probable willmyness sil, he could 
hardly bring himself to do otherwise than 
follow on the road at the top of hus speed. 
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Thns stnfe of thought was so well mam 
tained that, sitting and standing, he remained 
on the borders of the spring till the shadows 
had stretched out eastward, and the chance 
of overtaking Matilda had grown considerably 
Jess. Stall he did not positively go towards 
home. At last he took a guinea from his 
pocket, and resohed to put the question to 
the hazard. “Heads 1 go, tals I don't” 
‘The piece of gold spun in the air and came 
down beats, 

“No, I won't go, after all,” he sud 
won't be steered by accidents any more” 

He picked up his bundle and switch, and 
refiaced his steps towards Overcombe Mull, 
knocking down the brambles and nettles as 
he went with gloomy and :ndhffcrent blows 
When he got within snht of the house hu 
beheld David in the road 

“Ye becn out looking for ye, captun,” 
saud thatactainer “Haye you been abk to 
hear anything of her?” 

Nothing” 

“Well, it 1s of no consequence at all, and 
no harm will be done, Maister and Mrs 
Garland have made up a match, and mean to 
mary at once, that the wedding victuals 
may not be wasted They felt "twould be 
a thousind pities to let such good things 
get blue vinnied for want ot a ceremony to 
toe em ‘upon, and at last they have thought 

15 


«“y 


“YVaictuils—I don't care for the victuals” 


said Bob, 11 a tone of far higher thought, lard 


He went on to the house, an interest in the 
announcement growing up in his mind 10 
spite of his asseron of indifference. 

His father appeared in the opening of the 
mull door, Joohing mote cheerful thin when 
they had pated. “What, Robert, you've 
‘een ofter her?” he sud ‘ Farth, thea, 1 
wouldn't have followed her sf I had been as 
sure ag you wele that she went away in sco 
of us Since you told ine thit, 1 have not 
Jooked for her at all.” 

“©T was wrong, father,” Bob sepled, throw- 
ing down his bundle and stick gravely 
“Matilda, I find, has not gone away 1 scorn 
of us, she has gone away for other reasons 
I followed her some way , but I have come 
back agun. She may go” 

“Why i» she gone?” sad the astonished 
miller. 

Mob had itended, for Matiida’s sake, to 
gue no revson tog living soul for her de 
parture. But he could not treat his father 
thus reservedly , and he told, 
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made us greater ones. Bob, I thought th’ 
hadst more sense” 

“Well, don’t say anything against her, 
father,” unplored Bob “’Iwas a sorry 
haul, and there’s an end on’t. Let her down 
quielly, and keep the seciet. You promise 
that?” 


“J do.” Loveday remained thinking 
awhile, and then went on— Well, what I 
was going to say is this I've Int upon a 
plan to get out of the awkward corncr she 
has put usm What you'll think of it I 
can't say” 

“ Dawid has just given me the heads” 

“ And doit hurt you feelings, my son, at 
such a time?” 

“No—T'll bung myself to bear it, anyhon 
Why should I object to other people’s happt- 
ness because I have lost my own?” said Bob, 
with saintly selfsacnifice in his atte 

“ Well said!” ansv ered the miller heartily. 
“But you may be sure that there will be no 
unscemly rejoicing, to distur) ye m your pre- 
sent frame of md. All the morning 1 felt 
more ashamed than I cued to own at the 
thought of how the nughbous, great and 

would laugh at whut they would call 
your folly and mine, when thcy knew what 
happened, so I resolved to take this 
step to stave it off, f so be ‘twas possible, 
And when I saw Mis Garland I knew I had 
done nght. She pitted me so much for 
having had the house cleaned in vain, and 
im provisions to waste, that it put her 
into the humour to agree We mcan to do it 
t ght off at once, afore the ics wad crhes get 
mouldy and the blackpot stale, ‘Iwas a 
good thought of mnc and hits, and I om 
glad ‘ts settled,” he concluded cheerfully. 

“Poor Matilda!” murmured Bob. 

“There—I was afiaid ‘'twould hurt thy 
feelings,” said the muller, with sclf reproach 
“ making preparations for thy wedding, and” 
using them for my own!” 

“No,” said Bob heroically, “at shall not 
It will be a great comfort in my sorrow to 
feel that the splendid grub, and the ale, 
and your stunning new suit of clothes, and 
the great table cloths you've Lought, and all 
the rest of at, will be Just as usciul now i if 
Thad marncd myself. Poo: Matilda! Hut 
you won't expect me to juin m—you hardly 
can, I can sheer off that day vy easih, 
you know.” 

“Nonsense, Bob!” saul the nuiler re- 


fully. 
“T couldn't stand it—1 should break 
” 


*She has made great focls of us,” saul the down,’ 


muller deliberately, “and she might have 


“Deuce take me if I would have asked her, 
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then, if 1 had known ‘twas gomg to dnve thee 
out of the house! Now, come, Lob, I'll find a 
way of orranging 1t and sobering if down, so 
that 1t shall be as melancholy as you cin 
requue—sn short, just like a funeral, if thou’lt 
promise to stay 2” 

“Very well, smd the young min 
thit condition Il stay.” 


CHAPIPR XXL—THL DEPARTURE OF 18D 
DRAGOONS, 


Havinc entured into this solemn comprct 
wath his son, *he elder Toveday s neat action 
W15 to go to Mis Garland, and ask her how 
the tonmg down of the wedding had best be 
done ‘It a8 | Fun. enough thit to make 
8 ity yust now w ould be shghting Bob's feel- 
snag, 18 af we didnt care who wis not mu 
nied, 60 long as we weve,” he sad “Bat 
then, whit s to be done abont the victuals ? 

“Gne a dinner to the poor folk,’ she 
suggested =‘ We can get everything uscd up 
thu way ' 

“Thats true,’ sud themikt “ Ihcres 
«mough of cin in these times to carry off any 
ett Is Whitsocver 

“ And at will swe Pobs feelings wonder 
fully, And they won't know thit the dinner 
was got for wotha sort of wedding and 
mother soit of guests, so you'll have then 
good will for nothmg ” 

Ahe milla smiled at the subtlety of the 
view “hit cw hardly be called fan, he 
sud‘ Snll, I dil mew some of it for them, 
tor the friends we meant to ask would not 
hyve clened ul 

Upon the whok the 1dea pleased him well, 
parucululy whin he noticed the forlorn look 
ot bis sviot son 1s he walked about the 
place, and pictined the mevitably yumm, 
effect of fiddlcs and tambourines upon Bobs 
shattered neises at such a crisis, cven if the 
notes of the former were dull.d by the appl 
cation of a mute, ind Bob shut up ma die 
tant beckoom—a plain which hid at first 
occuncd to lum He therefore tokt Lob 
that the suicharged larder was to be emptied 
by the chuitible process above alluded to, 
and hoped he would not mind making him 
selt uscfil m such a good and gloomy work 
Bob icadily full m with the scheme, and it 
was at once put im hand and the tables 
spread. 

The alaenty with which the substiuted 
wedding was cumied out, scemed to show 
that the worthy par of neghbows would 
have jomed themselves ito one long azo, 
had thee previously occurred any domestic 
meident dictating such a step as dn appostic 


“On 
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expedient, apart fiom their personal wish to 
miny 

‘Lhe appointed morning came, and the ser- 
vice quietly took place at the chcerfut hour of 
ten, mm the face of  tiangulw congicgztion, 
of which the base was the fiont pew, and the 
apex the west door Mrs Garland dressed. 
huselfin the mushn shawl Lhe Queen Chu 
lottes, that Bob had brou,ht home, 1nd her 
bust plumcolowed gown, beneuh winch 
pecped out her shocs with red roscttes, 
‘Anne was present, but consideiately toned 
huself down, so as not to too scriously 
damage her mother’s appeuancu At mo 
ments during the ceremony she n7d 1 diy 
tucssing sense that she ou,ht not to be bom, 
and w% ghd to get home 2gun 

Abe interest excited in the villa,e, though 
real, was budly enough to bring + scuous 
blush to the face of coyness = Nighbours’ 
minds hid become so silimated “by the 
abund ince of showy mibtury and togil inc: 
dent ity vouchswed to them, that 1 wed- 
din, of middle aged civilians ws of smul 
account, excepting in so fut thit it solved 
the question whctha or pot Mis Gailand 

consider hersuli too gunterl to mate 
with « gnadu of com 

In thie evening, Lovedty’s heut was mule 
ghd by secing the baked tnd boiled mm yapid 
Process of consumption by the kitchunful of 
people assembkd for that purpose A hree 
quarters of an how were sufficiiat to ban sh 
for ever his fis as to soit food. lhe 
provisions being the cruse of the assembly, 
and not ats consequence, it hid been deter 
mained to get vil thit would not hecp cune 
sumed on that day, evn if highw ys and 
hedges had to be searched foi operators 
And, 1p s.dition to the poor ind needy, 
every cottage: s dwghte: known to the mir 
ws invited, and told to bring het lover fiom 
cunp, an eapedicnt which for kttng day 
ght into the mside of plattis, wis ainong 
the most happy cvcr hnown 

While Mr ind Mts Love I, Annc, ind 
Dob weie stinding 2 the parlour «discussing 
the pro,tess of the entertunment in the next 
room, John, who had not been down all day, 
entered the house and lookcd in upon them 
through the open door 

“How s this, John? Why didn’t you come 
before?” 

“Tiad to see the ciptun, and—other 
duties,’ said the trumpet-m yor, im 4 tone 
which showed no giett ze for eaplanitions 

* Well, come in, howcver,” continued the 
millei, as bis son remained with hiy hand on 
the door post, surveying them reflecivcly, 
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“T cannot stay long,” said John, advanc- 
“The route is come, and we are going 
away.” 

“Going away! Where to?” 

“To Exeter.” 

“When?” 

“Friday morning.” 

“All of you?” 

“Yes; some to-morrow and some next 
day, ‘The King goes next week.” 

«Tam sorry for this,” said the miller, not 
expressing half his sorrow by the simple 
utterance. "I wish you could have been 
here to-day, since this is the case,” he added, 
looking at the horizon through the window. 

‘Mrs, Loveday also expressed her regret, 
which seemed to remind the trampet-major 
of the event of the day, and he went to her 
and tried to say something befitting the occa- 
sion. Anne had not said that she was either 
sorry or glad, but John Loveday fancied that 
she had Jooked rather relieved than other- 
wise when she heard his news, His conver- 
sation with Bob on the down made Bob's 
manner, too, remarkably cool, notwithstand- 
ing that he had after all followed his brother’s 
advice, which it was as yet too soon after the 
event for him to Sghtly value. John did not 
know why the sailor had come back, never 
supposing that it was because he had thought 
better of going, and said to him privately, 
“You didn’t overtake her?” 

“TY didn’t try to,” said Bob. 

“And you ate not going to?” 

“No; I shall let her drift.” 

“Tam glad indeed, Bob; you have been 
wise,” said John heartily. 

Bob, however, still loved Matilda too well 
to be other than dissatisfied with John and 
the event that he hal precipitated, which 
the elder brother only too promptly per 
ceived ; and it made his stay that evening of 
short duration. Before leaving he said with 
some hesitation to his father, including Anne 
and her mother hy his glance, “Do you think 
to come up and see us of?” 

‘The miller answered for them all, and said 
that of course they would come. “But you'll 
step down again between now and then?” 
he inquired. 

“Til try to.” He added after a pause, 
“Tn case 1 should not, remember that Revay 
will sound at half-past five; we shall leave 
about eight. Next summer, perhaps, we 
shall come and camp here again.” 

“T hope so,” said his father and Mrs. 
Loveday. 

There was something in John’s manner 
which indicated to Anne that be scarcely in- 
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tended to come down again ; but the others 
did not notice it, and she said nothing. He 
departed 2 few minutes later, in the ditsk of 
the August evening, leaving Anne still in 
doubt as to the meaning of his private meet- 
ing with Miss Johnson. 

‘John Loveday had been going to tell them 
that, on the last night, by an especial privi- 
lege, it would be in his power to come and 
stay with them until eleven o'clock, but at 
the moment of leaving he abandoned the 
intention, Anne's attitude had chille! him, 
and made him anxious to be off. He utilised 
the spare hours of that last night in another 
way. 

This was by coming down from the out- 
skirts of the camp in the evening, and seating 
himself near the brink of the mill-pond as 
s00n asit was quite dark ; where he watched. 
the lights in the diffcrent windows till one 
appeared in Anne’s bedroom, and she hersclf 
came forward) to shut the casement, with the 
candle in her hand. ‘The light shone out 
upon the broad and deep mill-head, illumi- 
nating to a distinct individuality every moth 
and gnat that entered the quivering chain of 
radiance stretching across the water towards 
him, and every bubble or atom of froth that 
floate:| into its width. She stood for some 
time looking out, little thinking what the 
darkness concealed on the other side of that 
wide stream; till at length she closed the 
casement, drew the curtains, and retreated 
into the room. Presently the light went out, 
upon which John Loveday returned to camp 
and lay down in his tent 

‘The next morning was dull and windy, and 
the trumpets of the —th sounded Reveillée 
for the last time on Overcombe Down. 
Knowing that the dragoons were going away, 
Anne had slept heedfully, and was at once 
awakened by the smart notes. She looked 
out of the window, to find that the miller was 
already astir, his white form being visible at 
the end of ‘his garden, where he stood mo- 
tionless, watching the preparations, Anne 
also looked on as well as the could through 
the dim grey gloom, and soon she saw the 
blue smoke from the cooks’ fires creeping 
fitfully along the ground, instead of rising in 
vertical colutons, as it had done during the 
fine weather season, ‘Then the men Legan 
to cary their bedding to the waggons, and 
others to throw all refuse into the trenches, 
til the down was lively as an anthill. Anne 
did not want to see John Loveday again, but 
hearing the household astir, she began to 
dress at leisure, looking out at the camp the 
while, 
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When the erp had beeakiasted, ess: 
them selhn; giving away their superfluous 
crockery te the natives who had clustered 
round, and then they pulled down and 
chared away the temporary kitchens which 
they had constructed when they came. A 
tapping of tent-pegs and wrigghng of picket- 
posts followed, and soon the cones of white 
canvas, now almost become a component 
part of the landscape, fell to the ground. At 
thts moment the miller came indoors, and 
asked at the foot of the statrs if anyoody was 
going up the hil with him 

‘Anme felt that, in spite of the cloud hang- 
mg over John in her mmd, it would ill 
become the present moment not to see him 
off, and she went down stairs to her mother, 
who was already there, though Bob was no 
where to be seen. ach took an arm of the 
miller, and thus chmbed to the top of the 
hull, ‘By this time the men and horses were 
at the place of assembly, and, shortly after 
the mull-party reached level ground, the 
troops slowly began to move forward. When 
the trumpet-mayor, half buned in bis horse- 
furniture, drew near to the spot where the 
Lovedays were waiting to see him pass, his 
father tumed anxiously to Anne and saul, 
“You will shake hands with John?” 

Anne famtly replied “Yes,” and allowed 
the miller to take he: forward on his arm to 
the trackway, so as to be close to the fink 
of the approaching columa. It came ne Us 
many people on each side grasping the 
of the troopers in bidding them farewell , and 
as soon as John Loveday saw the members 
of his father’s household, he stretched down 
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TE say the world’s a weary place, 
‘Where tears are never dned, 

Where pleasures pass hke breath on glass, 
And only woes abide. 

It may be so—I cannot know— 
Yet this I dare to say, 

My lot has had more glad than sad, 
And so 1t has to-day. 


They say that love’s a cruel jest ; 
They tell of women's wiles— 
‘That poison dips m pouting lps, 

‘And death in dimpled smiles. 
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his hand across his nght pistol for the same 
performance. The miller gave is, then Mrs, 
Loveday gave hers, and then the hand of the 
trumpet-major was extended towards Aone 
But as the horse did not absolutely stop, xt 
was a somewhat awkward performance for 
young woman to undertake, and, more on 
that account than on any other, Anne drew 
back, and the gallant trooper passed by with- 
out receiving her adieu. Anne's heart re- 
her for 2 moment, and then she 
thought that, after all, he was not gomg off 
to immediate battle, and that she would in 
all probabihty see him again at no distant 
date, when she hoped that the mystery of his 
conduct would be explained Her thoughts 
were interrupted by a voice at her elbow 


“Thank heaven, hes gore' Now there's a 
chance for me,” 

She tumed, and Festus Deriman was 
standing by her, 


“There's no chance for you,” she said 
indignant]; 

“Why not?” 

“ Becaase there’s another left!” 

‘The words had supped out quite umatens 
tionally, and she blushed quickly She would. 
have given anything to be able to recalt 
them, but he had heard, and said, “ Whu?” 

Anne went forwaid to the miller to avoid 
replying, and Festus caught ler no more 

“Has gnybody been hanging about Ovei- 
combe Mili cacept Loveday s son, the sol 
dicr?” he asked ot 2 commie. 

“ His son the sailor,” was the reply. 

“Oh—his son the sailor,” saul Festus 
slowly. “Hang his son the sailor 1” 


AS I FIND IT. 


It may be so—I cannot know— 
‘Yet sure of this I am, 

One heart 13 found above the ground 
‘Whose love 1s not a sham. 


They say that life's a bitter curse— 
‘Lhat hearts are made to ache, 
‘That yest and song are gavely wiong, 
And health a vast mistake. 
It may be so—I cannot know-— 
But let them talk their fill , 
J lke my hfe, and love my wile, 
And mean to do so still. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
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‘Storm oa the Haach at Schevootagee 
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IV —SCHEVENINGEN, THE HERRING FISHERY 


S CHEVENINGEN 1s by far the best 

seiside place to visit m Holland, 
espectally as it combines the real fisherman's 
Ife with all the attractions of the “ Grand 
Hotel des Bans,” about a mile off , ats bath 
ing with real Furopean machines, not the 
“ dibgences ' of Donburg, which we described 
in a previous paper , the promenade on the 
hard sands, the large summer house straw 
<abin churs to keep the dust and sun off 
either mvahds or lovers, as the case may be, 
sweet music, dances, representations of 
operas military bands, and even ficeworks 
with set pieces What a programme’ All 
this 1s easily accounted for. Schesenmngen, 
sometimes written Scheveling, 1s hardly three 
mutes from the H gue, and connected with it 
by a long avenue of trees, by the side of 
which runs a tramway, so that the traffic be 
tween the two places 1s considerable, and m 
addition to this there are trek schuyts from 
the “Grands Bains" These, however, take 
longer, and passengers have to disembark 
some distance from the centre of the city, 
wherexs the tram carnages run nght into the 
principal Place, close to the Vyverberg 

As our space 1s small we will leave the 
“Grands Bains” for those who prefer con 
ventional sea side manners and customs to 


the sumple fishing life, whch we ar. espe 
cially anxious to investigate, now that so 
admirable an opportunity presents stself 

Lmerging from the avenue we come upon 
the village , rounding the church sharply we 
pass the “ pinck” buslding yard, and are soon 
out in the open again Fortunately at this 
pomt the tramway 1s well protected by the 
dyke, running along the top of which is a 
paved way,generallyknown as the “Klinkeis * 
‘This paved nay connects the fishing villige 
at the south end with the baths at the north 
end, and forms @ good dry promenare, ind 
a splendid hoop course for the young visitors 

fo see this, however, at its best, Sunday 
should be chosen, and a fine one, just ater 
church, for the Scheveningen people are gert 
m costume, Saturday 1s the day for clan- 
ang or “ schoon-maken,” and Sundy w the 
great result, not that 1 18 the result of pude 
or conceit—not at all—they like to have 
everything good and clean, they have becn 
brought up to i, and they lke the reaction 
from the dirt and chsagreeables of carrying 
fish durmg the week, and enjoy punty on 
Sundays. 

The costume of the women is very dishinct. 
‘Their ummense straw hats ate very cutious, 
the swe probably is to sase dnppings from 
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anything in the baskets above, as they carry by a stiff huge collar, fastened at the neck by 
everything on their heads. Next, the cap is asilver clasp. ‘This is the “schoor-mantel.” 
put on over a silver plate which comes tound Sabots are generally worn on” week - days, 
the back of the head and terminates in two the “meulens” on Sundays, of 
horns, as shown in Petronella's sketch. From 
these hang, on full-dress occasions, omaments 
or dangles, which sometimes are very beauti- 
ful in design. Very little hair is i 
any it is turned back over a small roll on the 
forehead ; the white cap being fixed with 
two pins left prominently up. ‘The small low 
bodice, very short-waisted, is exceedingly 
pretty, aiid then we approach the series of 
& jupons” which make Scheveningen women 
what they are. The correct list for Sunday's 
wear is, I believe, as follows ; sad ‘I am in-;" 
debted to Petronella fet the’ details,’ who 
explained to me that the petticoats wet better 
by running tucks in them at different dis- 
tances from the waist, the object being to fill 
them well out, Details generally thus: 1, 
dark; 2, blue; 3, red;.4, black aid: white, 
vertical stripe; 5, blue;-6, brown. °°. 
Arich silk handkerchief iy géteratly worn 
over the shoulders, a red coral necklet with 
gold clasp fits closely round the neck. ‘The 
etticoats all rather short, and on the feet 
is worn a kind of slipper called “meulen.” 
‘These have a wonderfully natural tendency 
to come off; it is, however, of rare occurrence, 
although there is no leather round the hinder 
part to keep it on the foot. To complete 
this costume, having already mentioned the 
large straw hat, we have only to add the 
cloak of strong brown home-made stuff, genc- 
rally lined with red flannel, and surmounted 
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‘Schereainyen Church 


Having accorded “place aux dames,’ the 
nen nurt deserve attention Lhe okl men 
pcuerally wear tall hats with rather wide 
Dymos, which are most promment when kept 
oa by them dung Divine service at the 
chuch, 1s shownin our woodcut The fisher 
men hive leather boots tnd trousers all in 
one fot sea work, above which mss a garment 
only seen, I beheve, at this place, and called 
a‘husack” Itts of blick woollen stuff with 
a high collvr, of the same famly as that of 
the schoor mantel , 1ts sleevcs are short, en~ 
largimg below the elbow, and show the 
‘Diown jacket underneath, together with the 
three silver buttons worn at the wrist , round 
the neck a black handkerchief 1s ted, but 
s0 arranged as to digplay the gold buttons 
worn at the throat. 

During the hermng season the betch at 
Schevening.n 1s all bustle. xst The row 
of pincks o1 boms, in all them vanety of gay 
ornamentation, nets drying, sails of every 
hue hanging in every conceivable form of 
festoon 2nd, The picturesque he.nng 
cuts, painted green, generally contuning 
seven thousand hernngs in each These 
are hurrying backwards and forwards, the 
houses labouring hard as they come to the 
loose sand, and nse to the village by the 
church. Knots of fish women waiting for 
the tide to go down, some resting until the 
tide nses, Neatly every object here 1s of 
local interest , few foreigners come beyond 
the church or the Zee rust, hotel and res- 
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tamant. Then a whok fumily coms down 
to start off a fisherman, Perhaps 1 vessel 
may be taken up for repair, in which case 
nearly all the horses are collected to haul 
onher It would be 1 very string scene 
af it were not for the poor quality of horse, 
which 1s painful to behold ihe whole 
“ Plage ' 3s of mmense extent, and affords 
some very interesting studics of purspective 
One thing strikes the Englishman espe- 
cially—the absence of smill boat: Ihe 
“boms,” bung flat-bottomed, and standing 
bolt upught directly they touch the bottom 
or sand, naturally draw but little water, for 
their total length 1s 40 feet, beam 20 feet, 
and depth from deck to heel ro feet, and 
no small boats are used becuse directly 
the vessel touches the sand the crew get 
out and walk on shore he steersman 
alone w privileged to be corned, and 
oceasionalls, for a treat, the boys ‘Some 
‘of the Dutch boats put into Lowestoft at 
the end of the season, and on their retuin. 
take over some apples with them some- 
times, Lhe crew may be seen disuabuting 
their favouis, and throwing then to the guy 
on the beach, derrving much amusement fiom 
the girls wnxtety to obtain the much-wished~ 
for fruit without wetung thert fret 
‘The variety of hfe on the betch 15 endless 
We hive ready referred to it on a fine dy 
Ict a biceze come up at low witer—for at 
that tume the expanse of sid 1 much 
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greater—the dry sand begins to move; the 
jower extremities of all the people about are 
Jost to sight. Should the wind be steady, 80 
much the better, but if gusty it is hard work. 
The natives turn their aprons over their 
heads; the whole atmosphere is sand, the 
very meals at table “servis au sable.” .No 
tooth-powder required in packing for Sche- 
veningen—no sooner taken out than the 
tooth-brush becomes sufficiently charged. 
"The effect of the lower part of the body 
being lost in the seething sand took a curious 
turn one morning. Six artillerymen were 
coming down the Duines to the “ Plage” or 
peach. Some were smoking large pipes, 
some cigars in Jong bones. The only parts 
visible were their heads, pipes, or cigars, and 
Dodies below the waist nothing. They were, 
in fact, vignetted, with no more bodies than 
are accorded to some pictures, which are 
generally all heads and wings, The Datch 
artillerymen would have required immense 
wings. 
_ This sand disturbance settles down after a 
time. The loose sand is driven, according 
to the strength of the wind, in wreaths. At 
the end the season the Klinkers, or 
wed. way connecting the fishing and bath- 
ing quarters, are. covered in some 
many feet deep, and the only way is to tum 
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‘one’s back on the sea and take to the avenue, 
Gith its tram and characteristic dog-carts— 
not dog-carts in the English sense of the 
word, but carts drawn by dogs, every dog 
looking at every Englishman with an appeal- 
ing eye, as rauch as to say, “Tf you do not 
elong to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, do, and come to the 
rescue 1” 

Towards the end of the summer, breezes 


become gales. The beach becomes more 
roughly active, the pincks roll and bump 


more as they take the ground, and the rollers, 
coming in with their usual double bank, burst 
with more force and more bang over the fish- 
ing vessel, as she bumps up again with the 
rising tide. At this time two men are always 
centres of attention on the beach. ‘The “Lyn- 
haler” is the man who rides on trusty steed 
‘ont to the vessel when she takes the ground, 
‘and catches a light line thrown to him. This 
Tine he brings on shote, and, being attached 
to a hawser on board, the beach crowd soon 
hawl the hawser on shore and fasten it to an 
anchor, whilst the crew work the capstan or 


spill on board. 

‘The horse ridden by this man has evidently 
seen better days, and takes to his work with 
all the intelligence and perseverance of a 
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broken-down gentleman. The Lyn-haler does 
his work well, but the horse is an important 
agent, and dodges the breaking rollers with a 
marvellous instinct, the sure result of a long 
experience. 

The other personage referred to is the 
“Flagman.” Of these functionaries there are 
six, men all above sixty, old fishermen gene- 
rally, deserving old salts, and their duty is to 
indicate to each pinck, as she arrives, the 
proper place to make for and the position 
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she should take upon the beach. As the 
flagman comes down from the Duines, he is 
generally followed by the relations of the 
fishermen expected, for the keen and long- 
accustomed eye of the old flagman can gene. 
rally pick out some individuality in the craft, 
which gives a clue as to what she probably 
is. As a rule, the top of the mast is painted 
with distinctive bands of colour, They are 
all exactly the same size, length, and beam, 
so no information can be gained from that ; 





‘still, they do know each vessel long before 
she is near enough even for telescopes to 
decide ; and these good old gentlemen never 
use a telescope or modern invention of that 


‘The flagmen have much to do at the end 
of the herring season, if it blow hard, and 
Tany vessels come back together, for some 
ninety pincks belong to Schevenil 3 many 
more than one would suppose, in the 
early summer one may go and find the beach 
without a vessel on it—all away after herring, 
and just at the close of the season there may 
be ninety, before they dismantle for the win- 
ter. The way they hibemate is very curious, 
They are dismantled, and then carried up 
and run on rollers through the village, and 
0 iaid up until the next season. 

XXI—27 


The Sunday is well kept here, the church 
well attended. The most striking part of 
the service is perhaps to see the old men 
come in with their tall hats, unless the sing- 
ing of the hymns and psalms be noticed. In 
that “case the visitor will be struck by the 
shrill voices of the women, and may possibly 
recognise some that he has heard during the 
week. Our old friend Petronellz had a voice 
like the shrill trurapet of a buck elephant in 
thick jungle These voices in church make 
@ point of following’ each other, and the 
organist considerately waits at the end of 
each verse for the stragglers to come up, 
ready for a fresh start in the next verse. 
And all this is done seriously and ina devout 
spirit ; for there is much reverence and deep 
feeling amongst these fisher-folk, A certain 
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melancholy pervades the whole village evcrs 
time a piock goes away. She may be a wech 
Of Six Weeks, oF never return, never head 
of These tre tnatous times, long nights 
of patient hope, hope deferred and the heart 
sick, refusing to be comforted And so the 
‘wives sit out on the Duines, watching and 
longing, trusting and hoping ever 

Before leaving this interesting spot, where 
we hid spent many hippy dys, we expen 
enced a surprise which 1s so indicative of the 
wholsome state of the minds and icligious 
feclmg of the old flagmen, that I cinnot do 
better than insert hurc a literal ti inslation of 
the address, The dialect 1s quite 
different to other patois Some difficulty 
occurred to obtain 2 facsimile of the real 
sentiment in Englsh words It is now re- 
lable, and the 18 much treasured by 
all to whom it refers. May the kind wishes 
of the good old men redound to ther own 
happiness | 


Cory oF AppEEss 
November 4th, 1869 
Rovner slosasg to a Uovoubley tl hgh 
‘wish for to jonoural 
bom, and noble Heer and his dear wile, includmg 
hun sweet children, Oh! that God may keep you 
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sule over The Great Witers hit you, by bis gr ice, 
anay be led to your mative place and when yon have, 
by God » grace, amnved at the Laten of your wishes, 
“ty you give Him the piawe forst, may you lve sulk 
aigy your, noble Hoc and dew ledy, in good health 
nd plospanty for your Fumlys sake” But as thas alt 
sewnh? No! we go finther we with prospenty 
‘© your Soul, ‘nd when the house of the Libuimele 
mil be broken, that with Jesus you mry land safely 
1 eset 1m hewen above 
This 1 the wish and prayer of the Twelve Old 
Lisheas of Schevenmgen 


jar 
(Signed) TT Groen, oud" 76 
A Pa n 
Ad Toor 70 
P Proak, oud, 76 
D Jaggy 68 
Lyd Ky butter 69 
© Hyer 8 
M a 69 
Prouh 6 
G 75 
J finders 6 
G¥spsan 65 

and Styn Bol, Lyn-haler. 


The good old men httle knew, when they 
came up to take their farewell of us, how 
dcep an smpression their kind words would 
make, that they would be carefully handed 
down as a lesson and guide for those who 
come after us, - ay 

0 grows the grain of mustard-seed, 
and works wheel within wheel, in 
this case Good Words wmthm “Goop 
Worps.” 
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'E all know what a pushing person 1s 

W like In fact, the very meanmg of 
push 1s to keep one’s self prominently before 
the eyes of others, so that a pushmg man 3s 
one of the best known of human types, just 
because he 1s one of the most conspicuous 
He has a way of always coming to the front, 
and of taking the lead If_he ts in busmess he 
manages to get people to tulk about lus large 
undcrtakings, and his wide foreign connections 
If he 15 aman of socicty he always turns upin 
the best drawing rooms on special evenings, 
and figuresgenerally as a leader im conversa- 
tuon and socal entertamment, The pusher 
never lets yo. lose sight of hum He button- 
holes you on all manner of occasions for the 
purpose of impressing you more deeply with 
his numerous clams to gencral hon 
While the man destitute of push stands aside 
m a comer overlooked and forgotten, the 
pusher seems to be a ubiquitous sort of being 
who invariably happens to be a promment 
figure in the foreground of the social picture 

Pushing 15 carned on with poy anegal 
degrees of shill. There 1s a clums; an 
adroit kind. Just as a man may physicall; 

ish his way through a crowd mn a 

jon, calling everybody's attention to his 

excrtions, while another will get 
quite as effectively without any disturbance 
or appearance of effort, so with the man of 
ush in a figmative sense. Some people 

ve a knack of coming to the front and 
absorbing attention easily and naturally as 
though by royal mght, Others again have to 
force ther way nto notice by dint of strenuous 
exertion. Indeed, pushing 1s an art that 
admits of very different deguees of proficiency. 
Some persons seem to be born with an apt. 
tude for push, while others never reach even 
@ respectable degree of skill The saying 
that st is the part of true art to conceal ait 
apphesto pushing A genwne expert knows 
how to further himself m your good opmion 
without the least appearance of solicitude 
‘Thus he will begin to talk on an indifferent 


subject and yet manage to bring in carelessly phulosop 
ant 


at hap-hasaid as it seems, references to 
his big acquaintances, or to his growing pro- 
fessional practrce. 

‘The pusher meets us in all departments of 
life, Hess everywhere the same type, though 
dus appearance will vary slightly, according 
to the medium through which he has to push, 
‘Thus the pushing broker on the Stock Ex 
change has a somewhat different gait from 


that of the pushing talker in 2 London draw 
ingroom One kind of push 1s requircd by 
the medical man who hv to ingratrate him 
self with tunorous mammis, another by the 
barnster who 1s concerned to make his mark 
on the mind of the judge before whom he 
usually pleads The pushing young clergy 
man displays his powcrs by winning the 
notice of his seniors, if promotion 1s to come 
from above, or, if fiom below, by disphiying 
hus powers of persuasion at the ladus” tea 
party The pushing artist mansfests hus ¢] dl 
by gathermg the nght sort of people to a 
lunch in his studio The pushing water 
studies the weak pomts of cditors, to whom, 
1n spite of rebuffs, he 1s never weary of sub 
‘mutting new contributions 

One or two varieties of the pusher are 
familiar figures n modem society. The loud 
man who caries everything before him by 
sheer self confidence and audacity m the club 
or drawing room 18 known to all. Then 
there is the ambitious lady of questionable 
descent, who 1s determmed to force her pas 
sage into a higher social stratum, a charicter 
that our leading comic journal has of late 
been hitting off with a clever hand Another 
variety which many of us hive reason to 
remember 1s the pushing young Miss sn her 
tecns who 1s ambitious to be thought a young 
woman, and who forces her way into adult 
conversation with all the confidence and cool 
ness ofa tised member of society 

It 1s to be added that pushing 1s not con- 
fined to the obtrasion of one's own personality 
and doings on the notice of others. A person 
may display very much the same land of dis 
position and abibty in relation to any subject 
that 1s specially taken under his care. Thus 
we have the familar figure of the man or 
women who 1s continually urging the cloums 
of some pet scheme of chanty or social 
amehoration. Even a speculative idea may 
be pushed in the shape of a doctune, and 
modem society is invaded by a whole swarm 
of zealous pushers of new theories in science, 
hy, &c, Finally, st may be obscaved 
that 2 good deal of pushing has the promotion 
m public esteem of some other person besides 
the pusher. As a general rule 1 1s fal casier 
to push some second person than to push 

self, and most people have one or two 

fends whom they are anxious to bring on in 
the world. A not infrequent figure in con 
temporary society 1s the lady who makes a 
special protégé of some “promising young 
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man,” and never loses an opportunity of 
graing nm a friendly push has an 
eloquent way of appealing to your sympathies, 
which, for the moment at least, mikes you 
look on her protégé as a most 

person, and one who has the strongest clams 
‘on the gratitude of the generation which 1s 
so fortunate as to have him in its midst 

It_1s supposed to be a mark of a refined 
mind to greatly distike pushing and pushers 
And there is no doubt that the urepressible 
pusher, whether the object of his promotion 

¢ himself or somebody else, 1s apt to bea 
bore An unskilful pusher is pretty certan 
to tire people by the very monotony of his 
theme And it 1s plam bemdes that ths 
theme can never be one of supreme mterest 
to the majonty of minkind, otherwise there 
would be no need of enforcing it so energeti 
cally More particularly in our languid age, 
when it ts a mark of good breeding never to 
‘be cacited to a pitch of mntense mterest about 
anything, the pusher 1s exceedingly likely to 
disgust his audience, for he 1s by profession an 
enthusiast, and it 1s his direct obyect to kindle 
something of his own enthusiasm 1n others 

In point of fact, pushing 1s looked on in 
good society as “bad form.” It 1s seen to 
be egoistic, concerted, and rude, to wish to 
force one’s own petty interests on others 
whether they will or not. Consequently, the 
pusher 15 a well-marked personage in genteel 
society, and his advent in a drawing room 18 
commonly the signal for the most 10S 
of the company to retire to some meonspicu- 
ous nook where they may hope to escape his 
kecn and vigilant eye. 

Yet af the pusher 1s an unpopular person 
he 1s at least successful Evenif the pushing 
Process 18 apt to be fatiguing it generally 
effects its object Sometimes, indeed, it does. 
this through the very fatgue it mduces, 
When a man has been hammenng at you off 
and on for a month or so respecting some 
new project, you are disposed to accord him 
@ measure of recognition if only to put a stop 
to the process of dimming. So if an ambitious 
lady contmues to persecute a hostess a ttle 
above herself, placing herself in her way at 
Most inopportune moments, and hanging on, 
80 to speak, to the hem of her robe, the latter 
tay probably decide that she will be less 
bored in the future if she gives the importunate 
Person the coveted entrée into her cucle 
There 1s ttle doubt thata good bit of pushing 
attains its object through an appeal to this 
motive of avoiding the wearness which all 
iumportunity 1s apt to produce, 

‘et thie kind of success cannot be called 
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complete It ws not the result which the 
pusher commonly ams at, What he really 
wishes 1s to convince his hearers of the um- 
portance of the subject he advocates, and his 
tnumph can only be called perfect when 
he does actually beget this conviction. And 
notwithstanding the prejudice of the fastidious 
few against the pusher, he 1s for the most part 
snecessful in this larger sense. The mdefatig- 
able advocate of his own claims or of those 
of others does, asa rule, win over his hearers 
tohis own view And he does so just because 
the mayonty of people are easily infected by 
the contagion of enthusiastic behef. If a 
talker or wnter only gives the impression of 
being very much in earnest in his views, people 
are disposed to think there must be something 
m them Its an old saying that the man 
who wants others to believe in hun must show 
that he beheves in himself, and he who vigor- 
ously pushes his own clams exactly fulfils 
this condition. And when the pushing 1s of 
a more disinterested character it 1s easier for 
the hearer’s wmpulses of sympathy to come 
into play and accelerate the process of con 
victton Even the sensitive people who are 
soon bored by the operation of pushing, are, 
sometimes in spite of themselves, con 
stramed to acknowledge the ments of the 
case thus painfully obtruded on ther attention 
It ss thus seen that readiness to push and 
shall in pushing are prime qualifications for 
success in hfe Without this, real alulty often 
fails to make itself known, while mth them 
the most ordinary mediocrity may attain a 
certain brilliancy of reputatiwn. Nay, mere 
stupidity itself, if vigorously backed by eloquent 
advocacy, may now and agam rise to an im- 
posing altitude and assume all the aspect of 
profound wisdom, In every department of 
life an which success 1s largely determuned by 
personal rcputation, that1s to say, m politics, 
im the learned professions, mm literature and art, 
and in society, the advantages resul 
push are manifest And the increase: 
petition which marks our age obviously serves 
to extend the range of this art. For pushmg 
3s simply self-aseertion, and m the struggle for 
existence, physical or social, self assertion 
‘means readiness to jostle others out of the way 
‘Nevertheless, xt 1s possible to over estimate 
the practical value of push We have all 
known men who somehow mai to get 
along without pushing themselves, though their 
abilities were certamly not of the fast order. 
Now and then, tndeed, sterling worth in its re- 
mote retreat succeeds in making its soft lustre 
visible through all the harsh glare of nearer 
and bolder lghts Yet this possibility is too 
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]Tecarious to have much effect on practical 
calculation. A more important consideration 
18 one suggested by our slight study of pushers, 
namely, that 2 man often has the choice 
between pushing himself and letting others 
posh hun. We have all known the young 
man of pleasant, ingratiating manners, whose 
Jove of ease makes pushing a disagreeable 
operation to him,and who considerately leaves 
this to be done by his fnends, It would 
seem that if a man can only count on a 
thoroughly devoted and energetic fnend’s 
doing ins pushing for him, he will be as well 
off as of he does it for himself, and at no 
cost of personal exertion 

There are, however, definite risks connected 
with this alternative of doing one's pushmg 
by proxy, It may happen that the devoted 
friend will grow weary of his task, or other 
wise fail when hts exertions are still needed 
And this is the more hkely to happen because 
aman in indolently trusting to others to 
advance him 1s very apt to become generally 
inert, and so to discontinue those very exer- 
tions which form the only reasonable basis of 
recommendation, If aman pushes himself 
he must do something to give colour to his 
sclfrecommendation, and the fact of his 
making the first kmd of cffort 1s some sort of 
gurrantee that he will make the second kind 
‘also. Bat sf a man leaves it to others to 
‘bring him forward he very naturally drifts into 
total udleness , and then the fnendly pusher 
1s pretty certain to become tired of his hope 
less task yen the devoted and untiring 
wife may, in this way, wake up to the illuson- 
ness of her fond aspirations, and Cease to 
push the man whom she has hitherto tned 30 
hard and so resolutely to believe in as one 
specially unfortunate and unappreciated, It 
18 an evil moment for one who has got into 
the way of thus leaning on others when their 
eyes are opencd to his real ments. 

Allowing, however, for these nshs, the 
pohcy of delegatmg one’s pushing to others 
has very much to be said in its favour If a 
man of casy nature and fortunate im the pos- 
session of devoted fiends only succceds in 
keeping up an appearance of merit, and so 
supplies to hus frends a bare ground of recom- 
mendation, he may enjoy a kind of life that 
suits him far better than one of severc exertion. 
And as a matter of fact there arca good many 
of such spout men in the world who manage 
to thrive fairly well on the eaertions of vica 
nous pushers, and who probably laugh m 
their sleeve at the feverish endeavauts of ther 
more ambitious rivals. 

It may be sad, then, with confidence that 
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in this age ordinary men cannot do without 
pushing, esther their own or that of somebody 
else. This being 50, it would seem to be 
foohsh to be over-fastidious and to shrink 
from every form of advancement by ths 
means, People generally show this fastidious 
ness with respect to self-advancement. ‘They 
would hke to be thought too modest and too 
damty to get success in this noisy, vulgai 
fashion, A good deal of this delicacy of 
mind strikes one as somewhat forced, for if a 
man honestly beheves m his own merits one 
cannot see why he should shnnk from making 
them known just because they happen to be 
his own, It 18 noticeable, too, that some of 
the sensitive people who thus dread to vul 
ganse themselves by self-assertion, have not 
the least compunction in letting others sound 
abroad their prases. And yet one would say 
‘that this latter course is the much more un- 
dignified of the two, growing positively con- 
temptible when, as often happens, xt 15 made. 
an excuse for personal indolence 

Still, there 1 no doubt that a refined mind 
will shrink from the coarser forms of self asser- 
tion, just as a manly mund will shrink from 
relying on others’ advocacy And this being 
so, an unscrupulous man will often have an 
advantage m the struggle Accordingly, 11 
must good mn the case of men of ordinary 
powers that great moral sensitiveness and 
refinement are unfavourable to the attaimment 
of lofty prizes, A highly sensitive man of 
average abilty must be content to aun com- 
paratively low, and leave the most tempting 
rewards to his less scrupulous competitois 

It scems to follow that great refinement of 
moral scnsibihty 1s not for ordinary and 
mediocre men. ‘This endowment is a luxury 
im which only the few of unmistakable power 
can indulge, It 15 often said that there are 
penalties attached to the possession of genius, 
and this 1s probably true. But genius has ats 
own , and among these not the least 
1s immunity from the harsher conditions of 
ordinary human success he man of tians- 
parent talent, whose fitness to reign among 
men nobody can overlook, needs neither to 
push himself nor to be pushed. He, and he 
alone, can afford to look down on the rude 
conflict with something like caln: contempt. 
It 1s only the man destined to be emment by 
virtue of great natural endowments who has 
anyright to the highest degrics of moral scnsi- 
bility The harder the exertion necessary to 
success, the less room for deheacy of fecling 
in this, as mm many other things in this odd. 
world of ours, the rule hokls good, that to 
hum that hath shall be given. 

JAMS SULLY. 
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HEALTH AT HOME. 
Br B. W. RICHARDSON, MD. FRS. 
PART Iv. 


 ¥ speaking of beds and bedding 1m my last 
paper, I neglected to state one fact, which 
it 1s of moment to remember, namely, that mn 
the cleansing of the feathers which are used 
to fill pillows and bolsters, the utmost care 
ought to be taken never to put the feathers 
Dach mto the tick untl they are thoroughly 
ducd If only a little moisture attach to the 
feathers they decompose, they give oat 
ammonitcal and sulphuretted compounds, 
‘md they become in this manner not only 
offensive to the sense of smell, but some- 
times an insidious source of danger to health 

‘A fen years ago I went with my family to 
a well known seaside place, where dunng the 
season we weie obliged to take what we could 
get in the way of house accommodation I 
‘was myself located in a small bedroom, which 
was scrupulously clean and comfortable, and, 
as bedrooms go, well ventilated. The first 
night after gong to bed I awoke in carly 
morning with the most oppressive of head 
aches, with a sense of nausea, and with cold 
ness of the body The thought that these 
unpleasant symptoms arose from smallness 
of the room and close air led me to open 
the window I was soon somewhat re 
heved, but could sleep no more that morn 
ing, $0 £ diessed, tooh a walk, and after a 
few hours filt faurly well, and as wanting no- 
thing more than 2 few hours of extra sleep 
The next night I took the precaution to set 
the window open, but aga im early mornmg I 
woke as bifore, and even in worse condition. 
now canvassed all possible causes for the 
phenomena Ilad I contracted some con 
tagious disease? Was this bedroom recently 
tenanted by a person suffering from a con 
tagious malady? Had I taken some land 
of food or drink which had disagreed with 
me? The answer to each of these qyenes 
was entirely negative, All I could get at 
was that I a sense of an odour of 
a very pecubar kind, which came and went, 
and which seemed to have some connection 
with the temporary derangement. On the 
thud might I went to bed once more, but 
rather more restless and alert than before, 
and an hour or two after I had been in bed 
Iwoke witha smgular dream. I was 2 boy 
agun, and I was reading the story, so I 
dreamt, of Philip Quarles, who, ke Robmson 
Crusoe, was lost on a desolate island, and 
who could not sleep on 2 pillow stuffed with 


the feathers of certam birds which he had 
lalled, and the feathers of which he had used 
for 2 ww. The dream led me to examine 
the on which my own head reclined, 
It was a soft, large downy cushion, with a fine 
white case and a perfectly clean tick, but 
when I tumed my face for a moment on the 
pulow and inhaled through 1t, I detected the 
most distinct sulphur ammoniacal odour, 
which was so sickening I had no difficulty 
1m discovering mine enemy. The bolster I 
found to be the same I put both away, 
made a temporary pillow out of a railway 
rag, went to sleep again, and woke in the 
momuing quite well, It turned out that the 
pillow and bolster had been recently made 
op with imperfectly dred feathers, and some 
these were undergoing decomposition 
‘This expenence of mune 18 a good illustra- 
fron detected, as it happened, on the spot 
It 1s by no means Little chil 
dren are often made sleepless, dreamful, and 
restless mm their cots from a sumlar cause 


Bp Vewimation 

In treating of bed and bedding I have dwelt 
on the importance of allowing the clothes so 
to he on the sleeper that they shall not too 
closely wrap hm up in hus own cutaneous 
exhalations. What I wished to convey by 
this teaching was, that the bed should be 
ventilated notless than the room. Benjamin. 
Franklin used to take what he called an ar 
bath, which consisted in walking about in an 
Cyen 100m, sharply, for a short time in a loose 
diess, so that the aw might come well and 
bnskly on to the surface of his skin and exert 
ats purifying and cleansing wnfluence on the 
cutaneous cnvelope. The good and refresh 
ing effect of this simple measure of cleanl 
ness 1s well expenenced by those who resort 
to it, and part of the value of the Turkuh 
bath 1s due to Franklin’s method, which os 
there of necessity camed out, But there 1s 
no doubt that an improvement might be 
made in beds themselves by a process of 
ventilation of them, and I am glad to say 
that this pnuciple has been introduced lately 
by a clever and simple invention, called 
OQ Bren’s Bed-ventilatng Tube The late Dr 
Chowne showed that the ordinary motion of 
the air through tubes vertically placed and open 
at each end is mone continued upward direc 
tion, the air enclosed within the tubes being 
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always of slightly higher temperature than the sun mstead of letting the sun hail him 18 
that outside saw many of Dr Chowne’s the wise man Those who sleep like moles 
expenments on this subject, and although I m a hole, though they may grow sleek and 
could never see what he called the syphon fat, are not sun healthy, they are feeble, sub- 
principle which he supposed to be in action, ject to headaches, excitable, pale, and nervous. 
Iam bound to adnut that he could in the For these reasons I would, therefore, teach that 
most equable and even atmaosphere cause a tne half blind of mushnis all that 1s sufficient 
current of air to circulate down a short arm of for the bedroom window, and that the roller 
a vertical tube, and upa longer arm ofanothc: blind should only be used to prevent the 
tube connected with the shorter by a joint or vctual glire of the sun, ot to shut out the 
bend Mu. O’Bnen, taking advantage of this view into a room that 1s exposed to other 
fact, has then mvented a tube which venblates houses that overlook it Heavy curtains for 
the bed while the sleeper isin it A tube of bedroom windows, or curtains of any kind, 
two inches diameter at the foot of the bed are altogether out of place, except as mere. 
opens just under the bed clothes, xt passes omamental append-ges, and they, when pre- 
Deneath the frame of the bed to the bed’s sent for appearance’ sake, should never be 
head, and runs up at the beds head until st diawn eacept on emergency, m seasons of 
neaily reaches the ceiling, or when convement extreme cold o1 hert 
passes into a flue Through ths tube a A hight green colour is best for the muslin 
current of air, entering the bed at the upper blind and the roller bind 
part and passing over the sleeper, 1s mide to 
cuculate ut of the bed by the ventilating ANSWERS TO SOME INQUIRIES. 
tube, curneg with it the watery matter thit Before I leave the bedroom it 15 well for 
as exhtled by the skin, and keeping up, in me to take the oppoitamty of replyyng to one 
fict, a perfectly ventilated space, m which o two of a great number of mquuics that 
the body for 80 many hours reposes Tbe have been sent to me respecting the various 
quantity of fiumd from the skin which con- points that have been mooted in these papers 
inses 1m this tube in the course of a night 16, x For daylight reflectors Chapus's aic, I 
to common observation, quite remathable, think, up to this ume, without a rival, 
consisting of several ounces I consider the 2 Tor the floors of bedrooms, in cases 
Bren tube to be a masked hygicnic im where the wooden floormg w bad, an oil 
prdyvement in the construction teads cloth covering 1s in all particulars good. 
andubedding. It ought to be fitted to every Ibe oilcloth can be cleaned by the diy 
bedsteasd, and in the beds of all sickrooms method perfectly well 
and wards of hospitals «t should have an 3 A portion of stove piping cared from 
upmediate anc | settled mtoduction the caloizen stove to the outer air foi the pur- 
st pose of admitting fresh aur answers fairly well , 
‘Winpow COTA AND Window BLINDS jut no plan 1s so good as to clear away all 
ex) OM. iubbish fiom beneath the floor of the room, 
‘There is much difference of opmon on the make plenty of opening from the outer ar 
question of window curtam8 amd window to beneath the floor, and then Jet the tube 
bhnds m the bedroom Some persons who for feeding the fresh air to the stove perforate 
have been unhealthily educated are uii able to. the flooring mto the space beneath 
sicep except when the room 1s entirely dark,’ 44 The open gas fire place in the bedroom 
the dantesé ray of ight being sufficient tobietk 1s perfects) safe so long as there is a good 
then repose. Others can sleep when light chimncy drau “ht, but if there 1s anything hhe 
enters into the room m the fullest degree a down draufzht the stove ts very dangerous 
I hve no doubt those are most healthy who to health, ‘Che product which injures most 
un sleep without any window shade what fiom the gael fire 1s not carbonic acid, but 
socver, and I am sure that every one can be carbonic oa! Je On the whole, I think the 
trained s0 as to sleep without blinds if the chimney co Wl called the “Empress,” mide 
tiauming do but commence early enough m hfe by Messr$, Lwart, of the Euston Road, 
Light punfies and invigorates, and children 15 the ‘ust for preventing down draught 
that sleep am darkness, by their blanched m the” chumncy shaft ‘The gas fie an 
faves alone, may be distinguished from those goopf action, and planned on a proper 
who sleepina welblighted 100m. More than pitnciple, such as Verity's, has gueat ad- 
this, the admission of daylght early m the , vintages over a coal stove It causes no 
morning tends to create a habit of early nsing, | Must, which is a considerable advantage of 
which 1580 conducive tohealth. He who halls Aitself, and it saves much labour, But the 
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great advantage of the gas fire is that it 
maintatns an equal tensperature, With the 
coal fire, unless it be under almost impossible 
observation, there 1s no equality of warmth 
in the apaitment it vivifies It gocs nearly 
out, leaving the room chilly and uncomfort- 
able; it burns up, making an undue warmth, 
and hurryng in draughts, and then it cools, 
temporarily, to what may be considered the 
proper temperature, he gas fire on the 
other hand 1s entirely manageable. With 2 
Uittle practice the temperature of a room, in 
every part, may be set for the mght, and the 
variation need not exceed five degrees Fahr. 
"The only objection I Lnow of in the open gas 
fire 15 its cost. It 1s, with all care, at least 
double the expense of a coal fire, That at 
all events 18 my capenence. 

5+ The mean temperatise of the bedroom 
should be fiom Go° to 65° Fahr This 1s 
easily maintamed by the cilongen stove, and 
at a very moderite expense. The calorigen 
that burns with coal is perhaps the steadiest 
of the varieties of coal stoves which warm 
and ventlate at the same time 

6. A piper, for walls, which “ wall wash hhe 
linen," as one of my conespondents suggests, 
18 not ie all out of the question 
since these essays have been im progrcss, 
Dr. Scoffern has sent me a small specimen of 
his cupu ammonium prepaied paper which 
can even be boiled or steamed without being 
destroyed, A httle smprovement in a poper 
of this construction, so as to make it more 
aristic, would give a basis for a perfectly 
healthy wall paper, which could be put up, m 
panel, without yrste, on a glazed wall, and 
permit of being taken down, at any time, for 
cleansing, as easly a8 a picture 

4 There 1s, it must be acknowledged, a 
great difficulty im admutting air into the bed- 
room from the outside, and at the same time 
excluding damp, In foggy weather, m such 
scasons as the one we have just 
thiough, this difficulty 13 almost, 40 
able, and we are_unfortunat 
tween Scylla and Charybdis in 
Thave tied several plans for 
its course from the outside into 
only with partal success. Wh 
the room 1s well and equally war® 


ee? 


pl 


and it 18 therefore of moment, in fo, 
sons, to keep up 2 considerable tem 


e@ut ventilation 


But all plans of ¢ 
drying ave partial or mschievous Tay he space berween 
m 


a layei of porous and dry woolln stuf over 


Indeed, placed, 


when th thot, <* 


ome mount wall opposite the 


mg ‘be tual echpse. 

potclation to it, soon as it was 
drying air m 

‘he room, but 


the aur of 
wy arsing from morstuie 1s greatly” med, the m- 


$ea- 
in the room by which the water vapour wi >rature 
removed, 1f there be at the sume time fini be 
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the opening that lets ar mto the room is the 
only mechanical plan I can suggest that is 
of reat value, This at all events filters the 
au. It might be supplemented by introducmg 
into the ventilating tube some loosely packed 
charcoal in good-sized pieces, over which the 
ar would pass on tts entrance imto the 
chamber. Dr, Stenhouse has suggested this 
plan as a means of purification of air, and it 
18 a good suggestion in that particular, 


THE STAIRCASE LANDING. 


We may leave the bedroom now, and pass 
to the landing of the staircase outside. ‘Thu 
space, or landing, 18, as a rule, a tenible 
trouble to the sanitary mind. It 1s a nalto 
on which varied kinds of sanitary difficalties 
combine. It often 1s deficient inlight. On 
it 1s placed the receptacle, necessary but. 
fearful, of the housemaid s cupboard or closet. 
On st 15 placed the snk and water-butt. 
Worst of all, m nearly every London house, 
atysthe place for the water closet. When there 
ate two landing floors in the house these 
convenient mconvensencesare usually divided, 
but uently, in houses less fortunately 
ey are all m conjanction. 





Goop Licut anp Cost £ss VENTILATION, 
It as essential on the landing of the ber, 
room floor fitst of all to hive abundance tot 
light. The window should be made as 1 free 
as 1s consistently possible, and rt showtfy He 
kept specially clean When light mtgefcrent 
here the reflector ought to be. Grought into 
immediate use, In a luge vecy newly-built 
house in this metropolis 19°45 hich I was, 
hitely, led by 2 cabs nal summons, an 
aitificial hght had ed > pally to be kept for a 
sartion of theslyi sand for the whole day 

in order that the 


poss houded, 
ston SS Se sutsciently laminated fo 


1 
Ms pun oes A great blink of dead 
ina Pareeyue wandow Kept UD ® PEPE 
I suggested a reflcctor, and a5 
in poution the passige became 
actually brant with light, to the immense 
‘comfort of the occupiers of the house 
‘After hght on the landing of the staircase 
comes the admpsion of an by the window, 
and here I can have no hesitation what to 
recommend. Tie costless system of venta. 
tion introduced by Di. Peter borer 
1s for all intents the best Dr Bird's ane 
simplicity itself. The loner sash ic 


about three inches, and 
A wandow Iie cen the wll und the sah 3 


qeprece ‘of wood 1s introduced to 6il up the 
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space The lower sash at its upper part 2s 
thus brought a few mches above the lower 
part of the upper sash, which it by so much 
overlaps In this manner there 1s left m the 
middie between the two sashes an open space, 
up which the aw 1s constant] from 
the outside into the house. At all trmes the 
air 1s finding its way, and, as the current 18 
directed in an upward course, draught 1s not 
felt even when the air blows im freely. 
the same time the sashes can be opened or 
closed as may be desired without altering 
the arringement for venttlation, 

I hive recommended and employed Dr. 
Bird’s costless ventilanon so many years 
with such excellent practical results, I hardly 
like to venture on a shade of suggestion 
for its modification ‘There 1s, however, 
‘one change in tt which, while it adheres en 
trely to the principle, 1s, I venture to think, 
an improvement in detail, This consists 
simply in letting the lower sash remain 
unchinged, and in bringing down the u 
sish three inches, so as to let xt by 
distance overlap the lower. The space 
above on the upper part of the top sash has 
then to be filled up, and I recommend for this 


purpose @ permanent bar of wood, against floor 


which the upper sash can close. The ad- 
vantages of this detail are, that the window 
. looks better, that light at the lower part is 
saved, that lower blinds are not interfered 
witty, that the interposed piece of wood 15 
out of” the reach of the servants, so that it 
cannot bes taken away without great trouble, 
and, that if Where be a draught at the space 
where the sasi® touches the interposed por 
tion of wood, it iat the top instead of the 
bottom sash, and t& not felt by those who are 
passing the window on ascending the stairs. 
‘The costless venti ton once effected, it 
should be in operation 2.11 the year round 
Tt as tiue that in cold we. ther at causes a 
lower temperature on the lana? ng than would 
east if the window were absolkitely closed , 
but this must be met by merevang the 
‘warmth within the house, not by the “process 
of excluding the outer air 
Tt will be soon detected m winglons m 
which the costless ventilation 18 set jp, how 
Jarge 1 quantty of dust there is in tthe ar 
which finds its way mto the dwelling house 
of the great city, The space througth which 
the arr pisses 1s very quichly charifed with 
dust, some of which settles on the of 
the window and the framework, an requires 
yemoval at shoit regular mtervafs It 15. 
rused by some as an objection to/the system 
of costless ventilation that the difst enters so 


At of air than to exclude the ar, 
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freely through the permanent opening 29 to 
‘become, in its turn, 2 nussance. Hence, we 
often find the opening partly filled up with a 
sandbag, or else with a plate of perforated 
zinc, the openings of which are quite closed 
up with dust, oth these practices are bad , 
the open space should never be closed In 
spite of the acknowledged inconvenience of 
dust, 1¢ 18 far better to have a free admission. 
In practice, 
moreover, the dust nuisance 1s lesa than 
would be expected It 15 only occasionally 
present, while bad aw, of outer ar be kept 
out, 18 always t 
The floor of the landing should be treated 
precisely mn the same manner as the floor of 
the bedroom In the course of the tread in 
the centre of the landing, for a width, say, of 
from eighteen inches to two feet, a line of 
carpet may be lud down, but the floor space 
on either side of the carpet should be un- 
covered, and uf it be of wood rt should be 
dry scrubbed and treated with wax and tur- 
pentine, when the boards will allow of it, 
Where the staircase and landing are of stone, 
nothing 1s more healthful than the stone 
uself duly cleaned and whitened When the 
33 of indifferent wood or stone, 
it may, with advantage, be covered with oil 
cloth, with the centre carpet. In no case 
should the whole of a landing be carpet~ 
covered so as to make the carpet hug the 
wall, A floor covercd in that manner holds 
the dust, and keeps the air chaiged with 
dust, every step and every gust of air that 
moves the carpet from beneath tending to 
waft some paiticles of dust into the ar 
abo! 


ve 

Of oilcloth as a’covermg for landings, 
passages, and outer parts of bedroom floors, 
nothing can be said thit 1s unfavourable, 
granting always that it 1s lad down with 
shilland care As 2 mile it should be closely 
fitted to the floor, and well ylued and nailed 
down at the edges, so thit :t cannot become 
@ coating for a thich layer of dust bencath it 
Tixed firmly in its place in such a way as to 
form part of the floor itself, oil cloth can be 
dcaned with as much facility as cana bowded 
floor, and can be waxed as perfectly. It does 
‘not retain dust , it shows the presenct of dust 
and dirt, and st 1 a good non-conductor of 
heat. The substance called Imoleum 1s, in 
some particulars, an improvement on oil- 
cloth, because it 1s a b ‘ter non-conductor, 
Kamptuheon 15 more enduring than either, 
bat it does not admit of such perfect 
cleaning, it catches the dust more, and 1t 
never looks so bright and cheery as the 
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others do We are told that it so mach 
more serviceable, and thit is tue, but then 
it 18 not good to have for ever in view a struc 
ture that 1s unchangevble and practically in- 
destructible An occasional change of struc 
ture is a postive relief, and when it can be 
obtained at shght cost 1s a useful luxury 

‘The walls of the landing, lihe those of the 
bedroom, should be covered with a paint or 
paper that will readily admit of bemg washed 
Fatlng this, they should be distempered 
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Jtis always good practice wherever it 1s 
practicable to make 1m opening from the 
staur-landing into, and out of, the 100f of the 
house, or into the stack of the chimney If 
the landing be just under the roof, then st 1s 
good to get a direct opening through the roof, 
or the cock-loft leading to it, so that there 
may be an rmmediate communication with the 
outer air above In most houses this upper 
landing-place 1s connected by the staircase 
with the whole of the loner part of the house 
‘Lhe house from below ventilates into xt, and 
af upon it there be no efhcicnt outlet it 15 mn 
a bad position indeed Should there be an 
sntervening floor betwcen the floor and the 
roof of the house a small shaft should be 
carned up, and beneath that shaft a gis 
bumer may with much advantge be sus 
pended, so as to make the shaft 2 chimney 
jor the conveyance of the products of the 
and of ar, away from the intenor of the 
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Tue Wainer Coser on 1mm Sramcase 
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In the houses of crowded cities the worst 
sanitary difficulty of all les mm the arrange 
ment of the water closet on the landings of 
the staircases Some samstarians propose 
to meet these difficullies by sntroducing 
the dry eaith closet system, or by some other 
special system distinct from what 1s in gence 
ral use I do not object to such suggestions 
where they are practicable , but my business, 
at this tune, 1s to indicate the safest mode of 
meeting the present objectionable system, 
and, until a better mode of construction 1s 
effected, to improve to the utmost the water- 


closet as it now exists, I will deal with the named 


earth closet in the next paper 

Tt cannot be demed that great danger at | 
tends the water closet system in many houses 
Abe closet itself 1» placed so as to be m 
the centre of the sleeping part of the dom 
cile It 18 most umperiectly ventilated and 
lighted. The flow from it 1s often exceed 
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ingly bad, the leverage and the water supply 
are apt to get out of ordcr, the pans soon 
become unclean, and, whatever care the 
housekeeper may exercise, there 1s an odour 
fiom the closet which will pervade the floor 
of the house in which the closet 1s placed, 
and will declare the unwholesomencess of the 


arrangement 

To meet these unfortunate conditions, the 
first care should be to secure an absolutely 
tree course from the pan of the closet mto 
the soil pipe, and from the soil pipe into the 
sewer, m buch a manner that at some point. 
before it reaches the trap leading to the 
sewer the pipe shall be open to the ar I 
shall explain in a future paper how this may 
be done, but for the present 1 pomt it out 
asa necessity The sccond care 1s to secuie 
2 good and steady supply of water, so that 
the pan of the closet cin always be thoroughly 
flushed and charged with water Lhe third 
care 1s to have a closet apparatus that shall 
Jet the water completely empty the pan, and 
shall afterwards leave a good supply of water 
there Underhays plan 1s one of the best 
for securing this advantage, it gives a free 
fall of water when the trap is raised, and it 
fills, if it may so be said, as it empties, there 
by rendering the return of air from the so 
pipe all but impossible 

‘These plans secured, the next step con- 
mists in arranging for the punicition of the ‘, 
closet itself, for the free ventilation ofli it 
5 ly. ac 

‘When there is a ready means of remaking a 
window or direct shaft from thie. closet into 
the open ax the difhculty tof finding an 
exit opening 1s fairly solved . rand I need only 
to say of such an openinpyh that it can hardly 
be too large ar too frees, The great obstacles 
are vund when the,,, closet 1s 1 the centre 
of the floor, and thy, ere 1s no means of direct 
communication W4 ath outdoor air In many 
of our London," nouses so circumstanced it 18 
actually not 1 * sncommon to see a window fiom 
the water “Roset opening into the staircase, 2 
plan as “bad as can possibly be imagined 
Lo vol? 1d that, I nould offer the following 

Fforent, which I have carned out with 

‘very saty | slactory results 

Jo vi ventilate frecly under the conditions 
4 ft 1s requisite to make an opening 
through" the ceiling of the closet, and to 
seuure a™, outlet, so as to allow the air of thes 
closet to "find free ext. This 1s best done 
when the, °-toset 1s under the roof of the house 
by carrying. > a three or four inch tube into the 
space un the roof, and either runmng It 


from there wh toa clumney shalt, or direct out 
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on te the roof by a chimney of its own. In. 
cases where there is an intervening floor it 13 
necessary to carry the opening through the 
ceiling of the closet into the space between 
the cethng and the floor above, and from that, 
bya tube laid between floor and ceihng, to 
the mide wall, and through that wall into the 
open air by an ext shaft, Or clse to cany 
a tube through the ceiling and floor direct up 
to and through the roof, or into a chimney 
shaft, If gas be at hand it 1s well to have 2 
‘burner put into the closet, and to allow the 
hight to be suspended mmediately beneath 
the ascending exit airtube By this method 
the escape of air from the closet is always 
well secured and part of the difficulties are 
overcome, 

Following, however, upon this it 1s neces 
sary to let air frecly into the closet, so that 
there may always be a frec current of arr crcu- 
lating through it To effect this object one 
step more must be taken ‘Through the floor of 
the closet in fiont of the seat, at etther or at 
both ends, there must be cut a free openmg 
into the space between the floor and the ceil 
ing of the room below rom this opening 
another free communication must be made to 
the outer a by an opening made through 
the wall of the house It may be necessary 

ere to carry a tube from the opening im the 
wall to the closet, but, as a It 18 
conf, zequisite to msert a few perforated bnchs 
in the wall on the level of the space between 
the flootg and the ceilings of the rooms be 
neath ‘his space then becomes an air 
chamber, which feeds the closet with air in 
the fieest manne. The air mtroduced should 
pass also fi¢ely under the seat of the closet. 

By the sitmple plan now detailed I have 
seen a closet in the centre of a floor rendered 
free of all odour, and so flushed with air that 
at was purer than some closets are which are 
placed out of doors 

Recently a very ingenious mvention has 
been brought out by the Deodorizing Water- 
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closet Company, in the Harrow Road, by 
which the pan of the closet 1s kept free of 
odour. Under the seat of the closet, but 
quite concealed by the front of the seat, there 
15 placed an appaiatus which contains a Jaige 
supply of permanganate deodonzing solu- 
tion, A tube from this apparatus enters fiom 
above into the basin of the closet, and afler 
water has been allowed to flow through the 
pan, yust as the lever descends to shut off the 
water, a portion of the deodonzing solution 
1 pumped into the water that remains in the 
basin, and islefttheie. The water 1s coloured 
red by the solation, and not only deodorizes, 
but becomes a test of the cleanlimess of the 
closet itself If the pan of the closet be very 
unclean the water 1s almost immediately de- 
colonized , af, on the other hand, the closet 
be m a wholesome state the water retams the 
colour of the solution for several hours I 
have had this apparatus set up in my own 
house, and find it to answer eacellently It 
will, I suspect, become 2 necessity in hotels, 
convalescent homes, and hospitals 
Ree walls he ings clone Sent thes 

painted so that they may be washed fre- 
quently, or they should be coated with dis 
temper often renewed. All porous coverings 
for the walls are particulaily objectionable 

The closet should be frequently cleansed 
throughout, and once in a twelvemonth, at 
Teast, the pan should be taken out, and it 
and all the parts and tubes beneath should 
be systematically cleansed and punfied. Once 
every week the closet should be thoroughly 
flushed with water , and through the seat, over 
the handle of the lever that lifis the plug to 
Ict in the water, an opening should be cut so 
that the handle can be raised during the 
flushing, while the hd of the closet is closed 
down. 

(10 be continued ) 


[Ecratery in tte Ano! numbes of Goow Wonms article 
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YYTA, lke to some tonent whieh, severed m twaun, 
By crutl 1och sunduud, mecis never again 
‘With tumult of musk and math, 
‘Bat sver-ward roumeth, al kant and lone, 
‘Dil m the commotion 
‘Of wild wind and ocern, 
‘Lecaped fiona the trimmcds of eaith— 
The parted, commingling, for ever are one! 


So, my soul and thy soul aie sevued an warn, 
By quel fate sundcred, nor ver aga 
Love s joyful communion shili know— 
But hoger, with silence and dist wer bitweca— 
Tull bfe s here commotion 
Be lost in that occan 
‘Whence ovsence to cesence forth flow, 
And untte—z Etcrnity’s cadless Setcne! 
ATIISO% BUGHRS. 
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HAGAR'S LIFE. 


[EE is very pleasant sometimes, when we are 
overweighted with the close atmosphere 
of our toc-busy and too-crowded days, to 
turn to the records of the earlier world and 
keep company with a franker and simpler 
life. Civilisation is often too much for us; 
the world is too much with us. We are 
wearied out with intellectual disputes, with 
social questions, with the daily rush of news 
upon us from all quarters of the world. The 
desire comes on us to leave it and bury our 
selves in solitude, or to go far into some wild 
country, where we may renew the dreams of 
youth and be at rest from the ceaseless de- 
mands made on heart, and brain, and spirit 
by the contentions of society, knowledge, and 
religion, It is a growing need among us, be- 
cause we are civilised too largely towards the 
work of the intellect and the work of the 
world, and not enough towards the leisure of 
wise enjoyment and the pleasure of noble 
imagination, 

One way, however, of escaping at intervals 
from this close air is to throw ourselves, in 
fancy, into the life of the young world. Many 
cannot do that in company with Homer, but 
all can do it in imaginative reading of the 
stories of the Book of Genesis. There are 
no stories more simple, human, fall of the 
fresh childhood of the world, than the stories 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. A clear wind 
seems to blow upon our faces as we read, 
and a charm of youth to move in our veins, 
‘We live with men and women, yet they are 
as simple as children. They are wise in 
humanity, but ihey know nothing of our 
knowledge, They are great in war, and 
courteous in their society, and prudent in 
government of men, but the war, and the 
society, and the government are as simple as 
ours are complex. 

The land, too, in which they lived was 23 
lonely as ours is crowded. A few villages 
and forts rested on its hills; 2 few encamp- 
ments were seen upon its plains ; a few wells 
ake where the wandering tribes rested on 
their way as they changed the feeding-places 
of their flocks; but for the most part the 
land was as empty as the outskirts of the 
Australian belt of population, where the 
sheep farms lie scattered miles asunder. 
Half of it was the wild wilderness, and the 
Dright stars looked down on a country nearly 
as uninhabited as their own. Here and there 
a few figures moved among clustered tents 
and wandering cattle. Who were they? 


They were the men and women from whom 
flowed the great Jewish and Arab races, the 
ancestors of the religion of mankind. When 
we enter their pastora] encampment we stand 
at the fountain-head of nations, We pass 
with a long sigh of relief out of our compli- 
cated, worried, problem-ridden, sceptical, 
fashionable, and wom society into another 
where the ways of life are simple, where faith 
is undoubting, where men could ee quiet, 
wi vernment was paternal, and society 
movedon a few wwell-keown Hines of obedi- 
ence and courtesy, where a deep impression 
on the heart or a new idea was a voice of 


spirit God, where so small was experience that 


everything new was marvellous, Into such 
an atmosphere and such a society the story 
of Hagar brings us, It has its own profound 
humanity in the midst of its simplicity. 
Whatever criticism may be applied to it, 
there is that in it which is for ever inde- 

lent of criticism—the revelation of the 
uman heart. 

But there is something more. The Bible 
is not only the book of human nature, it is 
also—and it is in this that its true inspiration 
is partly found—the book that tells of the’ 
human heart in its relation to God. This 
clement in it remains untouched. It 4.4 a 
constant quantity in every Tt dors not 
matter whether the whole drama of the Book 
of Job be an invented or an historic:ll record 
of real conversations; whether the men who 
speak are characters of history or imagina~ 
tion—the record of the spiritual’ dealings of 
God with a heart made passionate by piel 
he record of the spiritual struggle of @ heart 
with the most awful problem of the universe, 
is equally instructive on either supposition, 
The struggle was a real one in the heart of 
him who wrote the book ; the doings of God 
with him were real. i 

Our Bible stories have, then, a\double in- 
terest—one purely human, the other (which 
makes them religious) Divine and human— 
one the doings of man, the other the doings 
of man and God together. 

‘The story of Hagar is the subject of this 
lecture, and it illustrates both these aspects 
of the Bible. 

She was a bondwomen: a bondwoman, 
and yet the intimate care of God, That 
is the first revealed truth, and it is a re 
vealed truth because it was not a truth that 
had then grown up in the uneducated homan 
heart To forbid slavery then would have 
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been too much for the untramed conscience 
of the world What could be wisely done 
was done A tale like this was enshrined in 
the sacred books In an age when the slave 
was despised, all the Hebrews were made to 
‘know that the fate of a bondwoman was the 
apecial interest of God. No master, no slave 
could hear without many working thoughts 
that a slave was the mother of a mghty 
people, that she twice heard God speaking to 
her, that she was His personal care. It was 
one of those stones which are the seeds of 
future cwiltsation It had its weight in after 
Jewish history, It ought to have its weight 
with us, There are no slaves in England, 
but how many employers, and foremen, and 
masters, and mustresses say to themselves, 
“Those who serve us for hire are equal to us 
1m God’s sight. He takes care of them. To 
them He speaks, for them He watches as 
fauthfully, as certamly as He does for us” 
Were we always so to speak and so to think, 
there would not be so much to change in the 
relation of master to servant, and of servant 
to master, of capitalist to workman, and of 
workman to capitalist. 

She was an Egyptian, not onc of 
the chosen people, and yet the care of God 
It marks the prmnciple that though the Bible 
chooses the Hebrews for special treatment, 
because they were to give a religion to the 
wond, that chorce does not exchide, but 
asnerts, God’s care of other nations Where 
there 15 election there 1s not exclusion ‘Lhe 
choice of the Jews represents the truth that 
what God was doing for them he was also 
doing for Persia, ancl Greece, and Rome, and 
1s doing for Kurope and England It was a 
representative, not an exclusive choice. 

‘What are we told here in this first book of 
the Bible? Only that Abraham was to be 
the father of the Jews according to the will 
of God? No, we hear also that it was by 
His will, and by His direction, that the Arab 
people grew, ‘I will make,” God says, “ of 
Ishmael a great nation” It 1s no hight thing 
for us to know that God 1s at the root of all 
nations, of the order of their migrations, 
movements, settlements, and progress, and 
it 5 one of those revealed truths which mark 
the true inspuation of the Bible. 

‘What has it todo with us? Why, every- 
thing. If it be true, then, when the first 
English bands landed on our shores, it nas 
God who came with them to found the great 
Engheh nation, and we may believe that He 
hag never ceased to be with us as much as 
He was with the Jews We have had our 
pealrousts, and prophets, and poets, and great 
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™men inspired by Him to do then national 
work. We are not only, as persons, sons 
of God, we are sons of God as citizens of 
the nation He has made 

tis the truest patriot note to strike, for it 
enhances all the others It does us good to 
Jook back to our wild ongin, more than 1,200 
years ago, and to think that the Creator of 
nations Jed our forbears forth, and saw 
hndden in them the noble hterature , the firm, 
fixed freedom, the mspiring and resolute 
national character, which has done so much 
for the world , the vast colonising and govern 
img enterprise that has replenished the East 
and the West and the trects of the undet 
world with Enghsh-speaking peoples When 
God made England He made not only a 
‘nation, but a mother of nations. Yes, it is a 
high and religious thought to have, thit all 
we have been and are was contained in His 
idea who chose us for this work. Kor then 
a Divine conception knits our history to 
gether, a soul and a conscrence 18 given to it, 
and all our national work past and present 
becomes religious. Nor 1s the past only re~ 
hgious, but also the future. We look forward, 
having the glorious aim, collectively as a 
Peoples mndundually as citizens, of comprehend. 
ing and fulfilling the idea that God gave to the 
English people to work out for the use, and 
progress, and pleasure of mankind As Jong 
‘@s we are true to that, we shall never perish , 
as as we cling fast to the great Enghsh 
ideas (and they le before us in all our history, 
and are Divine in evidence), and sacnfice for 
them selfish glory, and selfish ease, and the 
viler lust for wealth , aslong aswe think more 
of what we are bound to do for Man thin 
what we are bound to do for our own interests 
—so long will England hve and be great, in her 
truth to Him who has made her seed as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand of the sea 
shore for multitude So long, and only so 
long, will she live. Her fate 1s sealed when 
she 18 wholly false to this work. When she 
forgets her ongin in God, and the duties tt 
involves, she will perish, and it will be better 
she should pensh 

It 1s not apart from our subject to speak of 
nations, for with Hagar we stand side by side 
with the mother of a nation. It 1s a fact on 
which history rests that character 15 trans 
mutted from generation to generation, and in 
‘Hagar’s character we can trace something of 
the character of that Arab people who have 
never been enslaved. The Jews to this day 
are Jacob, the Arabs to this day are Hagar 
and Ishmael 

In her met the nobleness and the evil 
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of the onenti nature, modified by those 
elements of quick intelligence and fiery tem 
per which ate found where the glowing sun 
of L,ypt nowushes natures swiftly. We see 
how quichly her passionate blood, aroused 
by her master’s preference and her mitstress’s 
angel, was provoked to storm, and we thunk 
of a huntied Atab storns We sec how 
quickly, when diiven into the wilderness, and 
the victim of depression following on fierce 
excitement, her oriental nature gave way 
When a certain pomnt 1m endurance Ind 
aeached, Hagar, m a hopcless surrender to 
fate, cast her boy under a shrub and went 
apart not to sce him die. An Enghshwoman 
would have struggled on till she died to save 
the lad All the fatalism of the Arab 1s there, 

Agan, above all, we trace in her the 
natural, wild, almost fierce love of freedon 
we hnow so well in her race. With Abraham 
this freedom was developed, partly by the life 
of wandenng hberty, paitly by her elevation 
1m the household, partly by her conceiving 2 
child When she saw that she had con- 
ceived, her mistress was despised m her eyes 

Nor 1s that touch of scom apait from her 
national character, In a moment, mn thought, 
she set herself fiee, and then, because con- 
tempt was with her frecdom, the worse side 
of her fiecdom had its way, a natural but an 
ygnoble way Had her love of freedom been 
always bound up with scorn, she would never 
have gown into a noble freewoman. But it 
‘was notso, She learnt the lesson that makes 
freedom firm, the lesson of obedience , she 
Tearnt the lesson that makes freedom loving, 
the lesson of humility, When she had done 
her wrong, been punished and fied away, God 


touched her—she repented and returned to her 


submut herself to Sarah. That was very 
noble of her, not many would have done at 
Not many, after such an eaile, after the 
haughty violence of a wronged mistress had 
spent itself in passionate words, would have 
had the sense or the nobleness of submission 

Mark, too, how quickly her intellect seized 
the meaning of God’s revelation , how readily 


she saw that the promuse of the great future God shall he 


of her son would enable her to bear the 
present, how patiently, for her son’s sake, 
she endured the hfe that Sarah made her 
bear, how rapid was the change from pnde 
to himbleness , how faithfully, how deeply 
she was touched to better thmgs through the 
noble passion of motherhood—in all not far 
apart from that great Arab nature, whose 
wild liberty and wild war, and subtle intelli- 
gence and strange mingling of pnde and 
humuibty, of passive obedience and scornful 
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tule, whose poetic imagination and poetic 
iehgion, whose passionate work and passion- 
ate love, whose passionate suboussion when 
supported by great ideas, whose power of 
waiting on the future and {itl im the future, 
bave wrought so mightily upon ther own 
would and the wotld of Emope We look 
on the fountain and prophusy the stream, 
How was she educited? ihat 1s our next 
question. How did God deal with such a 
character? We connect our answer with her 


been two fights into the desert. 


‘The fist fiht was not without good 
reason, Hagar concived and despised her 
mistress, natural anger awoke in Sirah, and. 
Abraham could not take the gul’s part 
agamst his life companion ‘The wrong lay 
im Hagar, She presumed on God having 
given her that which was denied her mistress 
to despise mufortune. She used God’s kind 
ness as a means of unkindness, and tummed 
her gift into a curse. Its one of our com 
monest and worst sins. 

Had Hagar been left thus, she had been 
a lost woman, But God does not leave us 
to our wretched selves, and He met her in 
her sorrow, She had fled, mserable, mto the 
wilderness, and thought hersclf deserted of 
all the world. Footsore, weary, and despair 
ang, as she lay with a broken heart beside the 
desert fountam, she heard m her soul the 
voice of God“ Hagar, Sarai’s maid, whither 
wilt thou go?” And she said, “TI fice from 
the face of my mistress Sara.” And then 
the tual was given her, Return, submit thy- 
self to one whom thou hast wronged. She 
was commanded to ask pardon for her con- 
tempt, to bend her pnde, to unlearn xt and 

unkind heart, in a life which would be 

omef to her free and ficry spirit 

Yet with the stern tual was given a great 
comfort A magnificent thought! was made 
her companion. The promne, dearer than 
all else to an Eastern woman, was given her, 
that she should bear a son whose race should 
be a multtude, whose name should enshnne 
for her the sympathy of God. “ Ishmael— 
ear,” It wasa double consola 
tion which strengthened and irradiated hfe 
When Sarah’s sarcasm was bitter, when the 
enslaved life was hard to bear, when Hagar 
stood alone, apart fiom the upper and the 
Jower ranks alike of the houschold, isolated by 
her position, she could repose on and take 
courage from these two great ideas: My son 
shall be the father of a numberless people— 
and I am hstened to and loved by the God 
of Abraham. 

Such us the way God often deals with us, 
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‘We mususe our gifts, and we are punished, 
not in an atbitiary way, but by reaping the 
harvest we have sown. We fly fiom our 
pumshmcnt, and find ourselves in the wilder- 
ness, r.morse, astonishment, ol anger sn our 
heats We are not the better off, but the 
worse, for flying the Jonah fom our duty 
God mects us there Have we not heard 
‘His voice, telling us to go bach? Who has 
not heard it, as shatply as Hagar head it? 
“Winther wilt thou go?” “T fice from the 
face of my misttess—Duty” And if we histen 
to God's voice, He sends us back to woth 
out our punishment, for the only way to gut 
nid of pumshment and to tum 2t mto educa 
tion 1s to confess its yustice and to under 


it 

Suppose we have—I take an anrloyous 
case to Hagat'’s—made our life at home 
had by our own bad temper, and, as 15 
common, resent the hardness of it as if 
it were the fault of others and not our own, 
and fice away from our natural punnhment, 
whuch 1s to stay at home, mto a solitary hfe. 
Shall we be better or more at ease? Ceitunly 
not, Weget into a dreanier wilderness than 
our home. Our bad temper increases in the 
moodiness of solitude; we have not the 
chance we have at home of doing loving 
things, and so of making our ill-nature loss 
Sohtary ul nature mulaphies its evils, till the 
very spiings of love are parched. 

There 1s nothing for it in this case, as in 
othcrs, but to return as God commands, and 
submit, and take up our hfe with a new im 
pulse towards loving kmdness. Let us see 
what chanty will do towards covenng our 
own fautts and those of others, and restoring 
happiness to Ife. And then we shall have 
the help that Hagar had from God. We shall 
be, hke her, conscious of 2 Divine presence 
with us, who, in loving us, will make us love 
others. ‘To feel one’s self loved makes it easy 
to love, and, mote than that, very pleasant 
and easy to do good, It is when the air 
around us ts fall of coldness, of ill-temper, of 
violence, or of jars, that we feel it hard to 
Jove. But the question is, have we made that 
an ourselves? When we change ouiselves, 
we change the air , and tolove and be hind 13 
soon casy. Great ideas arc then ours, as they 
were Higar's, for comfort and support ma 
Ife which 1s certain to be difficult, We shall 
know then that children of our hfe will be 
given to us, that our faithfulness to love will 
bear its frut in others. A mulbtude of acts 
of love will flow from our acts of love. 
Numbers yet unborn may bear the traces 
of our ife, and nse and call us blessed. 
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For who can measure the reproductiveness 
of love? Its seed 1s lhe the sand of the 
seashore for multitude 

Those are some of the lessons of the first 
exile, which was voluntary. The sccond, 
of wluch I now speak, was not voluntary, 
but enforced. —Fiftcen j ears had passed away, 
years of monotonous subnussion, during which 
Uagars free spuit must have pined, and at 
last, perhaps, suok into a growing apathy, 
when, on a festal day, Ishmac], inbouting his 
mothers scofhng spint, mocked the haut 
whom Abrabam had gotten from God, and 
the J gyptian and her boy were dtiven into 
the desert Ihe moinmg soon prssed, and 
now the meraless bughiness of the sun 
poured on the plam of sand and stones, 
dotted with dry shrubs and bitte: flowers. 
The two wandenng figures passed on weep 
ing—and sorrow doubles weariness and thirst 
and pan, The water was spent in the 
bottlk—for a mother cannot resist her childs 
cry—and at last the poo boy could go no 
further, and Hagar suddenly lost all hope, 
and she cast the child under one of the 
shrubs, and went and sat down over against 
him a good way off, as it were 2 bow-shot, 
for phe said, “ Let me not see the death of 
the child , and she hft up her voice and 


‘Lhen we are told that God spoke to 
“And the angel of God called to 
Hagar out of hewwen, and said unto her, 
What aileth thee, Hag? Fear not, for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad where he is, 
Anse, hét up the lad and hold him in thme 
hand, for I will make of him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes, and she saw 2 
well of water. And God was w.th the lad, 
and he grew and dwelt rn the wilderness, and 
became an archer.” So God proved Ifmseif 
to be the kver Near. 

‘That was Hagar’s last recorded tral, the 
last lesson in her education. 

Te seems a crucl expuime. One would 
say, at first, that God had been hard upon 
her, but not so, if we look deeper, As in 
the case of many sorrows, bitter in the 
present, the end of which we cannot see, 
but which years after become blessings, 60 
here we see how thoughtful and delicate was 
God's care of Hagar. Had she remamcd 
with Sarah now exultant m her son, he: fe, 
af she kept to the end her wild-hcartedness, 
would have been miserable, and her son's hfe 
2 baffled caicer. Fancy Hagar a slave to the 
end! It could not be, Godremoved her, and 
made her the free-woman of the desert. Or, 
perhaps, from Jong submission of her free 
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character against her nature, she might have 
become apathetsc, have sunk down imto the 
nurse of the family. Oh, what 2 pity tis 
when the eager heart dies down, and 
interests, once the interests of a winged 
youth, are set into the mould of a few daily 
commonplaces! What joy was Hagar’s when 
she was saved from that cruel fate! Can 
we imagine that she regretted the enslaved 
drudgery of the encampment—did not feel 
one day of the desert kberty better than ten 
years of the tent of Abraham ! 

Yes, cven we can see that God did well 
for her And observe, how He no longer 
said, “Return, submit.” Hagar had leamt 
that lesson , her character, now strengthened, 
was fit to do its work and train her son. 
And now she hid her boy to keep her com: 
pany. “ Anse, hold the lad tn thine hand, for 
I will make of him a gieat nation” God re- 
newed the promise that was hhe living courage 
in her heart, and bound Himself up mm her 
soul with all the love of motherhood. Wher- 
ever now she looked she saw God, whatever 
she did she felt Him with her, the All-seeing 
to rebuke, the Ever Near to comfort, the 
God of her freedom, the God of her child, 
the God of her past, her present, and her 
future , the God who loved her for her mother- 
hood. And with that Divine presence felt all 
around her, and in the fresh fibe an which 
she renewed her youth, the oriental heart was 
at last at peace. And before long, with 
peace, chanty creptin The mterests of the 
famihes no longer clashed, and they 
reconciled Ishmacl and Isaac often te 
and both stood together over them father’s 
grave, The education of Hagar was fulfilled 

How the whole story comes home to us! 
After our first tral, our first tempest in life, 
we have often years of quiet monotony. At 
last, when we are m danger of 
undeveloped, when our peace threatens to be 
the peace of an apathetic Isfe, a swift break 
occurs. Something happens—<tnal, bereave- 
ment, a rush of joy or passion—and in a 
Tmoment we are loosed from our 
swept out to sea, and in the midst of e raging 
tempest. Wonder-stncken, in wild pam, unfit, 
we think, to beat the storm, we half despair 
Ihe Hagar, Bitter 1s our cry The last 
hope, the last aspiration, the last joy we 
ching to and have taken with us, we cast 
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away, as Hagar did Ishmacl, and make our- 
selves ready, 1n our despau, to die. 
if we listen, we shall hear God 


the speaking to us, and telling us He 1s the Ever 


Near , a5 near us, and nearer, in this our new 
and wild expertence, than in the lost itfe of 
pleasure or self indulgence, or in the apathetic 
peace m which we were growing stagnant. 
Better this, He says, than that bran and 
heart and spmt should be enslaved to the 
world, or rust for want of use, better this 
wild and desert sea in which you are awake, 
than the slumber of the soul, better this 
hunger and thirst and difficulty than a life 
im which you cannot grow to know either 
yourself or me, n which you forget that your 
home 18 not on earth, but in a vaster world 
Therefore, instead of despair, He bids us 
mse and exert the strength of God withm 
us “Take up,” He speaks in our heart, 
“the abandoned hopes of life agan. Re 
sume the battle with mew power, which a 
few weeks of energy will win out of your 
tmal, Out of that very difticulty that casts 
down will come your strength Arise, 
am with you, and will make of your 
changed hfe 2 multitude of interests. Open 
Zour eyes, and beside you 1s a well of water 
im ita new hfe, The new duties and 
the new things will make once 
more full of fresh interest.” It w true it 
cannot be the old freshness of youth, but it 
will be to breathe a freer and keener air than 
we did m our sleepy quetude. And, so 
awakened, we are not left comfortless. Two 
mighty thoughts are with ux First, we 
know, more intensely than before, that God 1s 
with us, our very inmost frend, the abiding 
of our heart With that faith, 
after a ime, our happmess becomes secure , 
we look forward with almost a youthful hope, 
peace enters in, love to all is born in us, 
and soothes and comforts life by its exercise 
And, secondly, we have a great future and 
great hopes in it, We pass on to the better 
land, like Hagar, feeling that our life, hved 
an God, will become the parent of thoughts 
that will endure and become a great muln- 
tude m others, of acts which will reproduce 
themselves in a harvest of love and blessing 
to our family, our frends, perhaps to Man. 
Qur education 1s completed 
SIOPFORD A BROOKE. 
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FFPLIX, mtending to take new snmates, 

and finding th xt it was just a yeur since 
he had icceived the last, went over hy ac 
counts dung the hours that Amis spent 
with Sir Samuel, and found, to lis pleasur., 
that, having paid all his bills, he was actually 
the possessor of twenty pounds. 

When, therefore, Amias emerged from the 
wood without having been able to capture 
the wisp of flying fiue, the brothers, while 
they sauntered home, compared notes, and 
felt as if therr worst days of rcsttction and 
Poverty were over Ams could get his 
watch out of pawn, and have new clothes 
Vehx could come up and spend a parson’s 
week in London, find out how Amias was 
really lodged, and how he fared, also could 
enjoy himself after the peculiar fashion of 
zealous and painstaking young clergymen 
“ Always supposing that he keeps the money,” 
thought Felix ‘He 1s so full of scruples 
already that I shal? suggest no fresh ones to 
his conscience, but 1f he doesn’t see his m- 
consistency here very soon, I am much mis- 
taken.” 

Amus exulted as he walked, and visions 
of lingering over book stalls, and pickmg up 
old divinity very cheap, of attending many 
services, gong to hear all manner of sermons, 
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and sitting fo. homs “and hours at religtous 
meetings, fitted through the brain of Felix 
What a pleasure it 1s to think that somebody 
hure and there enjoys such meetings, and 
guts hints from them | 

ihe bothers separated for the night 10 
good spints, and the next day Felix spent 
some hours i» digging, while Armas, with a 
spud in his hand, sauntered about, enjoyed 
the country air, and chopped at dent de Hons 
and thistle-roots in the shghtly disordered 
Jawn 

Fehx did most of the diggmg and raking, 
the real hard work that had to be done in 
the gaiden. He was extremely fond of that 
kind of exercise, but he would not weed or 
attend to the flowers, there he drew the 
Ine. He had one very large plot 1 good 
way from the house, containing about two 
1ods of ground, in which he seldom planted 
anything, and which he, notwithstanding, 
dug over at least oncea month Sometimes, 
lost mm thought, he would pause and pensively 
hang over the spade, then, with a certain 
fervour of industry, he would dig on with 
perfect enthusiasm, and slap the squares of 
mould, as he threw cach into its place, as af 
he hved by this work and his master was 
looking at hm. This wrs, in fact, his out 
of-door study Over this plot he manly 
composed his sermons. 
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“You're filling my house,” he said to bis 
aunt, when she came to him on Tuesday 
aftemoon, just a8 he left off digging—came 
to tike leave, for, of course, she did go on 
Luesday, 

Arias, who had brought out a chair, was 
now sitting close at hand, looking somewhat 
moody, and at his leisme mending an old 
cheiry-net 

“Yes, it's all settled,” answeied Sarah, 
who continued to teel 2 good deal surprised 
at the success of her plan. “And I’ve left 
an excellent long piece of strong cord be- 
hind I biought it for the pony, to tether 
hom with.” 

Fubx looked surprised, 

“ Bocause,” continued Sarah, “I have no 
doubt now that you will get most of the 
washing done at home; and it will be useful 
as a clothes hne. 
cropped short, and all ready.” 

“Oh,” said Keb, His ideas on the sub- 
ject of a family wash were exceedingly hazy. 

“Mrs, Snatth 1 2 capital ironer, She 
hikes nothing better than ironing, and has 
tokl me so,” continued Sarah. 

“Oh,” said Fel again, and his aunt, 
oaceyng a certain absence of mind, in fact 
ahind of helplessness about his air in the face 
of these household matters, suddenly heaved 
up such a deep sigh as recalled him to him- 
self, and he cast on her a glance of surprise, 

he sighed again. “For indeed, under 
the present sad circumstances—sad indeed ! 
every yard of cord, and everything else, 
may well be said to matter.” 

“Sad circumstances?” sad Felix, a httle 
surprised. 

‘Amuas smiled furtively. 

“Sad indeed! Amias so lost to eve ,- 
thing!” 

Fehx began to dig softly, . 

“And as for you, Fehx, I never would 
have believed, if I hadn’t seen it, that you 
don't seem to cate. I feel as if I had never 
known tll now what you really were.” 

“There are many people in the 
answered I'uln, rather dreannly, “who don't 
know what they reilly are til circumstances 
show them " 

All this time Amis netted on, and neither 
of them took any notice of lum. 

“And a very good thing too,” she ex- 
claimed, “for some of us. If the pepper- 
castor could know what it really was, 1t would 
always be sneezing tts top off.” 

“Some of us!” repeated Fels, gravely 
pleased with this illustration, which seemed 
to claim humanity for the pepper-castor. 


The drying-ground 1s people.’ 
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“T only wish Armas had never found him- 
self out,” she peisisted, “but had contmued. 
to think he was something guite diffirent— 
and to act accoidinely.” she went on, after a 
pause, during which Ams piesetved a die 
crect silence. 

“Y consider,” observed Fulix, “ that every 
man has a nght to his own conscience, and 
the more so as you cannot tuke it ftom hun.” 

“Felix! Yes, I know your patshioners, 
some of them, believe the most extraoidinary 
things.” 

“And I let them alone. One believes 
that Christin people ought not to cat poth, 
thinks the Mosate law periect wisdom for all 
men on sanitary matters, says almost all foul 
dwease comes of out cating pork. I thought 
a deal of he: conscience tll I found 
she fattened pigs fo. the eating of otha 

» 

“Ts that the woman who mauied an old 
man, and after she hail escorted hum to the 
grave tooh a mere boy?” 

“Even so’ 

“Well, Fehy, I wish you were as tolerant 
to the poor publicans as to your prnshioners 
What nght have you to interfere with the 
liberty of the snbjcct?” 

“Not the least. Have I any to interfere 
with the slavery of the subject?” 

“That 1s metely a play of woids, Felix— 
not worthy of you as a clergyman and a 
man of sense, Why should not the publican 
stand on his nghts like other people P” 

“ Whether he stands on them o1 not,” saxd. 
Felix, laughing, “there 1s no doubt in my 
mind that the picsunt generation will sit upon 

” 


“There! youmeant thatforajoke. Ys! the 
notions of Amias are actually infecting you,” 

“ What are his notions?” 

“He 1s eatremely one-sided,” rephed 
Sarah, “everybody must allow that. While 
he 1s considering how to acform the drunkards 
he quite forgets what 1» to become of the 
publicans. Thousands of them as there ae 
—thousands and thousrnds.” 

“ They ae much to be pitied. But sll, 
if it 15 the will of Providence, they will have 
eventually to go to the wall.” 

“Providence,” said Sarah, not arieverently, 
“snust be allowed to do as at pleases. But I 
do not and cannot sce how you find out what 
that pleasure 1s tll it 15 made manifist I 
cannot see what ht you have to run on an 
your own thoughts, and be so sure what Piovi- 
dence is going to do, and so eaget to help 
before the cvcat. Yes! I call that patronising 


Providence.” 
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“You are vexed, my dear aunt, that Amias 
should have, as you consider, thrown away 
his prospects aga That is what this means, 
3s tt note” said Felix, 

“ And you are not vexed?” 

“Well, no,” sad Felx dispassionately. 
“Annas must, as the stying 3s, ‘have the 
courage of his opimons.’ I did not put them 
firat into his head—at 1s inconvenient to me 
that he should hold them so strongly—but I 
should heartily despise him if he threw them 
over to serve his own interests And, after 
all, I suppose that even you have no doubt 
that two thuds of all the misery and three 
fourths of ali the cnme in the country really 
and truly and persistently do come of strong 
dnnk, and from nothing else.” 

“Qh, very well,” caclamed Sarah, m a 
Iugh, plaintive tone “pray fiy out 
your own family, if you ike. Just as if the 
politicans did not frequently say that the 
country could not pay its way but for the 
duties on what you uokindly call strong 
dunk!” 

“Strong drmk 1 not the only thing the 
country has to answer for 1 hope to see 
the day when we shall take the making of 
opium, and the traffic in it, and especially 
the monopoly of it, to heart ,” and thereupon 
he tured up the edge of the spade to his 
somewhat short sighted eyes, and, as af he 
wished to shirk further discussion, remarked 
that it was rather blunt, and began to dig 


again 
Sarah heaved up another deep sigh and 
shook hei head, but neither of her nephews 
sail anything, so, after a few moments, she 
exclaimed, with a somcwhat theatrical start, 
“Well, I'do not know, Fehx, how much 
jonger I am capccted to look on while you 
dig. How many of these uscless rods are 
there?” 
“Three,” said Amias, “including the one 
1 pickle that you brought with you, aunt” 
It did not suit Sarah to take direct notice 
of this speech, but Amis had lost his ad- 
vantage of silence, and was made welcome 
to a good deal of advice, and to many com- 
ments on Ins conduct “And so kind as my 
dear uncle has been to you, Anas!” she 
continued. “I know all aboutit Yes” 
“Te does seem a shame, doesn’t it?” an~ 
swered Amigs , “but at cannot be hulped—I 
wish it could,” he added hastily. ‘Then 
when Felix looked at him with sutpnse, and 
Sarah with pleasure, he paused in his netting, 
and said with deltberation, “No, I don’t, 


that was a le—at least, I forgot myself. 
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forgive me, for I shall never be any df 
ferent” 


Sarah took leave of him, and soon after 
this departed, Felix dnving her home, and a 
chorus of laughter m the kitchen breakmg 
out as her wheels left the yard, she having 
Just explamed the use that was to be made 
of an old hen-coop, which was to be turned 
upside down, she sa, and play the part of 
a clothes basket, the only one belonging to 
the estabhishment being still up a tree. 

Tela had not gone forth to meet the 
tem ¢ question, he had only accepted 
at when it came to sech nm Ife found it 
m his stady when he came home 

Amuas was there, so was Sur Samuel de 
Berenger, and they both looked so extremely 
senous that he was quite startled “What 
1s the mattcr now?” he excl ured. 

Sir Samuel looked a little flustered, but 
not in the least anmy. When he spoke, his 
whole manner was decidedly concihatory. 

“Phe fact 1s, ths young gentleman met 
me in the roid, sad he had something to tell 
me—asked me in herc—and now he has no- 
thing to say” 

Ams laughed, but he looked very much 
ashamed of himself “I am such a fool!’ 
he exclaimed, and he certainly looked very 
foolish. “I am such a fool—nobody would 
believe it, I can hardly believe 1t mysclf" 

“Sit down,” said Febx, “we both know 
what you mean Out with st.” 

Amias sat down and said humbly, “I bug 
your pardon, uncle” 

Instead of asking what for, the old man 
continued to look pleasant “Nonsense!” 
he said. “Say no more, and think better of 
at” 

“T hope you'll forgive me, and try to for- 
get this,” said Amuas, reddening, and at the 
same time pushing a crumpled piece of paper 
towards Sir Samuel without looking at him 

‘The old man took it up, It had cost him 
a pang to give that cheque, and now heie it 
was in ns hands agan His first thought 
was one by which he often cajoled lumself 
* How extraordimasily ditticult 11 18 to do any 
thing for this family!” His next thought 
corrected this. 1t was not woith while to 
keep it, 1t would make his conscience 50 
uneasy. The more he did for Amuas, the 
less weight, he instinctively felt, these tem- 
perance notions of his would hive over him 
‘Besides, Amis was a grevt favounte. He 
would give him another chance 

“You see,” said Amuas, as if cxeusing kim 
self, “Ihave no nght to ¢ry out agamst— 


Well, good-bye, Aunt Sarah, you'd better | against anything, and thin show myself rcady 
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to accept a benefit from it, It seems almost 
as mean as taking a bribe No, I did not 
mean that, but I'm so blunder-headed 1 
don’t know what I say I’m sure you meant 
nothing of the kind, uncle” 

Su Samuel at that moment knew that he 
had meant it, and that he would willingly 
offer one far heavier 1f by its means he 
could get nd of these scruples on the part ot 
Amis, who, seeing the old man still lookmg 
hindly at hom, went on, ‘I certunly did want 
that money, but I'm not half as badly off as 
you thmk Ive got an old necklace that 
Fehx thks I can sell when I go back to 
London, so that f hope I shall get on—and 
not be any expense to you, Felrx.” 

“Anold necklace!” exclatmed the baronet, 
as if he fasled to understand the value of 
such property. 

Felix explamed that his mother had left 
several articles of jenelry in her dressing- 
case, that he had had them valued, and 
divided into three shares, one of which was 
for Amus 

“Sentiment would lead a man to keep 
ius mother’s omaments,” continued Felix, 
“ but the poor cannot afford to mdulge sents 
ment. Aras must sell his share. He never 
saw our mother wear this necklace 

“ What 1s it worth?" asked Sir Samuel. 

“ My father bought it in India, and my 
Aunt Sarah says she remembeis heanng him 
sav that it cost forty pounds.” 

“Then it 1s fully worth that now in this 
country, old jewelry being 80 fashionable,” 
thought Sir Samuel “ Does it matter who 
buys it ?” he inquired 

“No,” answeted Amuas, in a dispinted 
tone, and without denvmg any hope of » 
customer from this speech 

“Well,” satd Sir Samuel, with real kind 
ness of manner, and still trifling with the 
cheque, “I'l buy the necklace I will give 
the forty pounds” 

Amis spiang up. “Uncle, you don't 
Mean 1t!* 

“Yes, I do It's partly out of regard to 
Felix, who 18 likely to have enough on his 
hands with you and your scruples, and partly 
because, you young dog, your astonishing 1m 
pudence amuses me, Nothing that breathes 
ever insulted me as you have done!" Here 
he laughed 9 “But you have the grace to be 
heartily ashamed of yourself, and somehow 
you make me feel that you cannot help it 
There, fetch the beads” Armas left the room, 

“Tew és transachon will stand?” 
he continued, addressing Felix, still looking 
‘aore amused than uate. 
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“T suppose so,” was all Fehx answered. 

Amuas presently returned with 2 small red 
leathern case, which he gravely opened, and 
displayed before the customer a faded white 
satm linmg, on which was lying a delicate 
necklace of gold filigree work, with a few 
emeralds sparkling in its centre, 

Then Sir Samuel drew forth his purse and 
pushed back the cheque to Amuas, together 
with a sovereign and ten shillings. 

“Give me a ieceipt,” he sad, for his 
habitual caution did not leave him, and he 
felt when he took st that he had done a noble 
action, for he certainly did not want the 
necklace. Also he felt as if he had got 1t for 
one pound ten, for even if it had not been 
mentioned, he must have found some way of 
benefiting that family, at least to the extent 
of his onginal gift. 

A glad satisfaction swelled his heart as he 
put the case in his pocket, and as for Amuas, 
he felt that, his whole fortane being m his 
hand, he should certainly be no expense to 
Fehx for the neat two years, for he could 
well hve on st, together with his small salary. 

When Sir Samuel was gone, Amas looked 
furtvely at his brother low would he take 
the matter? What would he say now they 
were alone? As Fehx took no notice of 
him, but continued for some time to mend 
the stumps of some remarkably bad old quill 
pens, Arias at last said, in rather a humble 
tone, “ You'd better take care of thi, hadn't 
you, Icix?" He put the cheque before 
hum, contmmng, “ The one pound ten will 
get my watch out of pawn, and you might 
‘want to use some of this.” 

Fehx put his hand in his pocket for his 
keys. “TI shall want nothtag of the kind,” 
he answeied. “ But, just after a fire, I don't 
much hke taking care of valuable bits of 
paper. Suppose we should have another? 
‘Ths must be changed into gold as soon ay 
maybe.” He unlocked a drawer in his table 
and laughed “Still, sf it got burnt, I sup 
pose the old boy would, xf the thmg was fully 
proved, give you another or return the neck 
Jace” 


‘Amias was greatly relieved at hearing him 
laugh; he Ionged to subside into ordinary 
talk without any discussion about his having 
the present. But he altered his 
mmd when Felix went on. “It's my belief 
that Uncle Sim 15 actually developing a con- 
science It 15 very young and feeble at pre- 
sent, and if you had kept that money much 
longer, you might thereby have almost snuffed 
‘out its young hfe ” 
“And yet you said nothing to me,” 
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“TY thought nothing just at first.” 

© And when you did?” 

“J do not always think that logic 1s to be 
used to force on a waiting soul” 

“Then you do not think 1¢ would have 
been wrong m me to kecp the money” 

“No, but it would have been mean—that 
45, 1£ he did offer st as a species of bube— 
and it would have been ndiculous, because st 
would have been so inconsistent ” 

“But now, Fel, f we had ongmally re 
ceived our proper share of our grandfather's 
money? Of course we should have lived 
on it.” 

“No doubt we should” 

* Would there have been any harm m that?” 

“You had better say, would there have 
been or would there now be any good, sf you 
had it, and your flinging your share of at 
away?” 

“Yes, that's what I mean” 

“But where would you fling it to? § Not 
to beggars, I hope-—beggars, in any sense, 
for I for one beheve that 1s to do infimtely 
more harm than good.” 

“ Almshouses—workhouses ?” 

“ Almshouses, and even workhouses, are 
fall of old people whose own children are 
guilty before God, and arc losing all sense 
of those feelings that raise families and hold 
them together, because they Jeive them there 
Avery nght and natmal responubility of 
which you reheve a man, tuking it on your 
self, makes him Jess able to bear those re- 
sponsibilities that nothmg can rcheve bun of 
If you could take all his dutics from Inm, as 
‘we sometuncs do, 1t would only make it cer- 
tatn that he would not ther even do his duty 
by himself” 

“T often puzzle over this kind of thing, 
Fehx If nobody 1s to inherit or use any 
money or anything thit his not been earned 
with perfect honesty, and also by some noble 
trade or honourable means that does good 
and no harm, how are any of us to have any- 


thing—anything, I mean, but what we earn now. 


ourselves?” 

“ And yot,” observed Fehx, m his most 
dispassionate tone, ‘if, after a man's death, 
hus relations were to sit in judgment oa him, 
and were to bring out and make a great heap 
of all the things they thought he had not 
eamed with perfect honesty, and were to 
allow the unscrupulous to have a free fight 
over them, each appropriating what he could 
for his own benefit, would that make the 
world any better than it 13?” 

Amuas laughed “And then there as the 
land,” he observed. 
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“Quite tue How little land was ever 
orginally appropriated with anything like 
honesty! Often first got by violence, often 
long kept by violence, or extortion—Church 
land just the same as others.” 

“ We are a bad lot” 

“You have yust discovered 1t?” 

“No, I was always peiceably aware of it, 
But what 1s the good of that? Why am I 
obliged to be constantly thinking of such 
things? Everything in my lot turns them 
up for my conmderation I must think on 
them, and yet I know quite well that, even 
af 1 could do away with a wrong, it would 
not make a right.” 

Febx, who was still mending his pens, 
smiled with good humoured saicasm, and, 
begmmng to answer in a tone of banter, got 
more grave as he went on, “ My dear young 
fiend, I hope you don’t think that the har 
bounng of such thoughts shows anything 
original mn the cast of your mind. I went 
through the same experiences at your 
‘That expression, ‘ He cannot call Ing soul hus 
own,’ has deep meaning in it, that the first 
utterer never knew of. Whence the soul 1 
denved we have been formed, and some of 
us beleve 1t, but many of us, to the last, 
dechne to beheve m any influence over it 
from its Source, other than what we are 
pleased to call a retgsous influence , and yet, 
compannog the soul to an inland sea, im 
pusoned as it were within us, we must allow 
that it often flings up on its strand, for our 
senses and obscrsation to exercise themselves 
‘on, things out of its depths that we never 
knew to be there You caonot call your 
soul you own, but on the whole, it pleases 
me gicatly to find that you ate getting over 
the wish to do so—more satisfied to give 
way to these ‘inconvement thoughts,’ which, 
if they were of a more solemn nature, and 
made you feel unhappy, you would more 
easily acknowledge for what they are” 

“ Phere's nothing in my being satisfied. 

» 


“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, I've got forty pounds by honest 
trade, and I not only feel now that I shall 
not be 2 burden to you, but I find that you 
by no means blame me Why,” continued 
Amas, with boyish selfscom, “I hope you 
don’t thmk I would be such a prig as to 
whine about the giving up of my own pros- 
pects. I wouldn't have ow fellows know 
how much T cared the other night even about 
your supposed annoyance—no, not for the 
whole Price of that necklace, But, I say, 
Feu— 
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“well?” 

“When you come up to London, you shall 
hear something that you don't expect.” 

“Not a temperance lecture you, I 
hope !” exclaimed Feliz, suddenly suspicious. 

“Why not? 

“ Because you are much too yeung.” 

“ Well, I've promised our fellows.” 

“What have they to do with it?” 

“You need not look so vexed. I tell you 
it will be a real one—perfectly solemn, and 
all that. Why, they have subscribed to give 
a tea to the people, We shall issue rd. 
tickets for it, It will be the best lark I ever 
had. No; Imean no harm. It will be a 
capital lecture, though I say so, Several of 
our fellows helped me to get it up. And we 
expect you to take the chair.” 

“ Do yor, wean to tell me that you are all 
taking thig, Rot of real desire to do good, 
and in s¢e-Jls approval of the temperance 
cause?" 

“No, Felix, 1 don’t, We're going to give 
a tea-drinking at the beginning—there’s no 
harm in that; then a temperance lecture in 
the middle—short and strong ; and then we 
shall wind up with a few transparencies and 
a couple of songs. The tea will be just as 
good for the poor old women as if we were 
all in earnest, instead of only one of us.” 

‘Why, yo have jt, this moment cat me 
that you should consider it a great ” 
exclaimed Felix. 

“ Well, so I shall; but do you mean to tell 
me, just after talking in the serious way you 
have, that when I am doing a thing I earnestly 
wish to do, because I fully believe it will 
produce good, and when I am willing to give 
up all sorts of things for its sake, 1 am not 
to see, or even to suspect, what fun it will" 
to us as well? You need not be at all afraid, 
Felix—-we are going to have it in Baby Tan- 
ner’s parish, Mrs, Tanner approves, s0 I 
leave you to judge whether it will be right 
and serious enough.” 

‘Mrs. Tanner was the Miss Thimbleby who 
had soaried imprudently, and frightened 
Mrs. Snaith by her severe remarks. Becom- 
ing tired of the bucolic poor, she had caused 
her husband to take a miserable perpetual 
curacy in one of the worst parts of London, 
and they were both struggling with their 
duties there in the most heroic fashion. 

CHAPTER XVL 

Axas, after his short holiday, accompanied 
Felix to London, and the temperance tea- 
Grinking duly came off. 

Finding that the reverend gentleman who 
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has been called Baby Tanner looked forward 
to it in all good faith as something likely 
to elevate his people, and that he expected 
his old friend to take the chair, Felix agreed 
to do so—admired the simple industry of 
the good man, and the painstaking efforts 
of his ponderous wife to get the place into 


Everything is left to us,” she explained, 
“None of the fashionable people run after 
Carlos.” 


“No wonder,” thought Felix, when he saw 
this rosy-taced,’ single-minded saint trotting 
about alter his school-children. 

“Bat,” the wife continued, “it is because 
we are so far from the fashionable localities 
that I never get any ladies to come and help 
us” 


Mrs. Tanner knew very well that the 
youths who were going to entertain her poor 
women expected to entertain themselves as 
well, but it was very difficult to fill her 
mother’s mectings and get the women to 
church, or the children to school, if she 
never had any kind of treat to give them. 
All the tickets were to be in her hands, and 
she had the buying of the bread and the 
batter, and the ordering of the cakes and 
the tea; so she took care that there should 
be plenty of these commodities, and gladly 
agreed that the schoolrooms should be at 
the service of the “committee” for this great 


‘occasion. 

She had been governess to the head of 
the committee in his childhood, and Amias 
she had known slightly all his ‘life; so she 
hoped they might be trusted—particularly 
“Lord Bob,” who, as Felix was told by one 
of the committee when he inquired, was “a 
son of the Duke of Thingumy,” 

“And here he is with the bag,” cried the 
youth, dashing down-stairs on the eventful 
evening, while Felix with Amias and three 
of the committee were enjoying a “meat 
tea” in the little lodgings, 

“Where's the prisoner?” exclaimed a tall, 
dark youth, rushing in and holding up a large 
camlet 


bag. 

“He's all right,” cried the second com- 
mittee man. 

“ Not funking in the least,” said the third. 

“He'd better not. Escape is now im- 
possible.” 

“Come on,” quoth Lord Bob, seizing 
Amias; and the two disappeared into the 
smal] chamber beyond. There were no less 
than twelve committee men. This move 
enabled some to enter who had been stand- 
ing on the tiny landing. ‘The room was 
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sow absolutely tull, but shouts of laughter 
being heard isswng fiom the chamber, the 
youths soon pulled its doo: open, and yman 
wis seen withn—nther an clderly man, 
with rough grey hair and 2 fine white beard 
He was then im comse of bemg arrayed ma 
black coat, which sat loosely, for it was a 
good dev too big Lord Bob was buttoning 
it for him up to the throat His linen collar 
ws luge and limp, and he had on a pau of 
toose blick kid gloves Shrieks of laughter 
tected his appearance Felx did not 
iceogmse him ull he made a step or two 
forward 


te 

“ Armas!" he then exclaimed angnly, but 
tus voice was drowned in acclamation 

“What a jolly go” 

© He looks fifty 1" 

“Nobody could possibly know him '7 

“Doesn't he look sespectable ?" 

“My frends,” sad Amis, garing mildly 
round and wiping 2 large paw of spectacles 
on a white handkerchief— my fnends, this 
not and these peals of laughter arc unseemly 
Yes, Felix, its no use your looking fanous, 
you don't suppose my lecture would be 
listened to 1f I only looked nineteen? My 
fnends, let us go forwaid 

Twelve agamst onc, and that one silent 
from displ, sme, was too great odds 9Febx 
uechanically allowed hunself to “go for- 
ward,’ that 1s, he was among the youths as 
taey thundered down the nutow staucase 
The landlady, who was holdimg the door 
open, curtsied to Amias, not 
tim Fehx, almost without his own 
found himself m a spare ommbns, which 
been hired for the occasion. He put off 
dvctding what to do till he reached hus desh- 
aahon, The driver aud the conductor, both 
devoted teetotalers, had been exhorted by 
Tord Bob to attend the meetmng, for the 
100m was expected to be very empty These 
evlous individuals promsed so to do, and 
the youths, swarming outsde and inside, 
<ausec them deep edification by lustily sing- 
an, temperance songs Onc gave such espe- 
ul please that they respecttully begged the 
young ,cnthmwm to rpcat it Fe begin, 
‘No, we are not ashamed of the cause—oh, 
we are not ashamed of the ciuse!” 

Amiis, 1 httle duunted by the gravity and 
displeasure of Fehx, tied to check them, 
but he could not sry much, for he had 
taught them thit song himself, haymg heard 
At sung by some excellent and smgle minded 
Qlks, who pronounced uf, “We av not 
whamed,’ and hivig imitated thit, as well 
as the peculiar burr sometimes imparted to 
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ther voril exercises by the uneducated 
The commuttec, of coutse, gave the song 
as they had leaincd at, and Felix had just 
decided how to act so as best, when he was 
called to the chaur, to overpower the ndicu 
lous element which 1 present 15 uppermost, 
when the vehicle stopped im a shabby street 
the pansh schools 

Remarkable fact'—a good many men, 
whose hands were not too clean, welcomed 
the committee with espccial cheerfulness, 
almost with hdanty Some sisted on shak 
ing hands with them 

“We had a thought of taking the hossea 
out and dragging yer in,” said one gentleman 
Others declared their intention of attending 
the meeting, “so soon as the ledres had 
fimshed their tea” 

No fewer than two public houses and a 
small gin-palace were visible, and placards 
of the mtended meeting were ostentatiously 
posted up all over them, 

Fehx, being the last to descend, noted 
these circumstances, and had a short con 
versation apart with the driver and con 
ductor, both of whom assured him that they 
were wide awake, and promised to act on his 
a 


rections 
He then entered the large boys’ school 
room. “Remarhable fact!’ eaclaumed the 
Rev Carlos Tanner “It shows how Geeply 
the minds of the masses are stured on 
great subyect Why, the very publicans, to 
them, are adve our meeting!” 
is eyes then full on Amias, and Loid Bob 
had the mpudence, without mentioning lus 
name, to introduce hua with much apparent 
as an eminent frend to the “ cause” 
the committee then hastened up stairs 
to the girls’ schoolroom, where one hundred 
Poor women, all looking meek, most of them 
pale, and many old, were wang for ther 
tea 


‘The committee, having piled up ther 
hats in o corner, fell at once, and without 
a struggle, under the dommion of Mr 
Tanner [he noisiest spiits became calm , 
the namber of babies matcrially helped to 
daunt thm Mis Tanner called onc amd 
another to cut up ctkes, others bid to tit 
the great kettles, and carry round the tev 
pots, some handed sugar, others put in milk 
Pity and respect awohe in their young minds , 
they all behaved like gentlemen and took 
real dehght in seem, the enjoyment of the 
guests over the sterming ter and excellent 


Work was found for all, excepting Lord 
Bob and Amias, cach of whom fell under 
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the eye of Mrs Tanner, and knew that sh 
knew all about rt She detected Amias a 
once under his disguise , she knew that Lore 
Bob had done it These two young gentle 
men were therefore fain to sneik away fron 
her “severe regard” of control, and pres 


their services on such of the ladies as sat 11 
comers, or had been quickest in dispatch of 


veetuals 


The guests had just amved at that point 


when, to thei regret, they were obliged t: 
leave’ off eatng and drmking from shee 
repletion, and the commnttee, having dividec 
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the considerable quantity of food that was 
lett mto portions, were helping the ladies to 
wrap them up m handkerchicfs, or get them 
into their pockets, when Felix came up, and 
had no sooner said grace, by Mrs Tanner's 
desire, than Mr Tanner followed, with a 
beaming countenance 

“ My dear, the room below 1s so full—so 
absolutely full' Not one seat vacant, and 
people outside. It passes my utmost hope. 
In fact, we must have a second meeting for 


| you, my inends, up here * 


“Yes,” said Feltx, to the suronse of Mrs 





‘Amuas beri to yorah 


Tanner, suddenly taking on himself to order 
matters “Tt would be a good plan if I 
went down with you, Tanner, and the Zeturer 
and the commutice was left up here to sing 
the temperance songs, and afterwards show 
the transparencies ” 

The members of the committee were no 
thing loth, exceptmg Lord Bob, who, pre 
scient of some fun or muschef, declared that 
he ought to go down with the lecturer The 
others, who hid expected to sit through the 
lecture and have nothing to do tul rt was 


over, were naturally not averse from a plan 
which enabled them to begin at once, and 
the poor women, very warm and comfortable 
by this time, were mght glad to stay where 
they were 

Mr ‘Tanner led the way to the boy's 
schooloom He entered first, then Telix, 
Tt was packed full A low laugh of ecstasy 
broke out here and thete, and was gone Itke 
summer hghtning, while a voice cred out im 
tones of delight, “Hete comes vicai, and 
here comcs the temperance man, My! don’t 
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he look as if he never got a drop of anything 
comfortable!” ‘This “compliment was 1D 
tended for Felix, whose face, naturally dark 
and thin, was never embellished by mddy 
hues, and now looked especially grave, 

‘The crowd was so hilarious that both the 
reverend gentlemen felt the impossibility of 
opening such a meeting with prayer, 

Felix wondered whether Armas would have 
merve enough to addiess an assei 50 
mamfestly enjoying some secret Joke. But 
he need not have troubled himself, nothing 
was further from their nuinds than to let the 
lecturer be heard at all. 

Fehx was, however, successfully called to 
the chair, but he had no sooner introduced 
the lec! rer than a deafening round of ap 
plause broke out, and was not appeased till 
four policemen stood up in different parts of 
the room, and, without regarding any indi 
viduals in the seated crowd, appeared to be 
looking with interest at the doors and the 
tallow candles in the chandeliers 

‘The five or six people who had actually 
come to the meeting from some mu: 
notion that they should umprove ther hnow- 
ledge, or inflame their by means of it, 
must have found such outrageous enthusiasm 
very inconvenient, 

mias began to speak, but at the end of 
his first sentence the cheers broke out agatn, 
so that he scemed to be acting nm dumb 
show Not a word was heard beyond the 
platform. Dust rose and caused a good deal 
of coughing, and presently there was cuffing 
and struggling un one corner, duung which 
half the meeting turned round. Rough 
voices encomaged, some one, some the other 
combatant, but they were soon hauled asunder 
by two policemen, and successfully marched 
Out at two different doors. 

“Go on!” shouted Felix to Amias 

A good many men and lads followed the 
combatants, the doors banged incessantly, 
and two more policemen came in, wi 
seemed to cause a shght lull, so that a sen- 
tence was distinctly audble. 

‘Amis had, of course, Ieamed his lecture 
by heart, and now delivered humself of this 
most inappropnate sentenco— 

“For I have a nght to suppose, my friends, 
from your attendance here, and your atten- 
tzon on this occasion, that your fechngs are 
in harmony with that gieat cause which I 
have the honour——” 

“ Harmony!” shneked a voice, far louder 
than his. “Bless you, sir, there neve: was 
anythmg hike the harmony as pervades this 
assembly.” 
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“Give the gentleman a hearmg,” cred a 
real sympathver, very much put out. 

“Give hum three cheeis,” shouted another. 

Amuas was obhged to goon. It was try- 
ing work, for several men, ina high state of 
good humour, bid mounted on the benches 
to propose resolutions others kept pulling 
them dawn again 

“We air not obligated to hear the gentle 

” ened one. 

“Not by no means,” shouted a policeman , 
“you aur oply abhgated to heep the peace * 
‘Ths was said while a drunken man was 
beng assisted to make his ext 

“Tr’s a plot,” shouted Mr Tanner to 
Fehx, hardly making himsclf heard amid the 
cheenng and ing of feet. 

“Of course,” shouted Felhx m reply 
“They've been treited by the publicans 
Can’t you see thit many are half tipsy?’ 

“Then what are we to doo?” shouted 
Mr. Tanner. 

“Let them alone,” shouted Fehx, “tll 
they're tired of st. Go on,” he continued to 
Amiuss, “If you stop, and we try to retreat, 
there'll be a not” 

Armas never forgot the neat half hour as 
long as he lived— the dust, the sudden 
draughts of au, the ing doors, the gut 
tering candles, the stand-up fights with fist 
cuffs that came off now and then m corners, 
and occasionally the sound of his own voice 
when there was a lull Now and then caine 
words of encouragement from Felix, to- 
gether with a charge to go on, and he did 
so, half mechanically, not feelmg any ner 
vousness about his lecture. Why should he, 
when £0 little of st was heard? At last he 
could not but notice that the room was less 
ciowded. The dust being thick, there was 
more coughing and less chceing, and the 
spints of the audience seemed to flag Not 
being mterfered with in any way worth men-~ 

they began to think they had had 
enough of their joke Porbons of the floor 
became visible, thee was even more nowe 
now in the street than in the room — Arnias. 
having mvoluntanly stopped to cough, one of 
the audience chose to suppose that the mcet- 
img was over, and, jumping on a for, pio 
posed a vote of thanks to the chair 

“Wind up now,” sad Ielin, and he made 
his bow 

‘The vote was responded to by a consider 
able show of hanils, 

“ Those,’ continued the proposer, “whose 
opimion 1s contzry to him, hold up theits * 

‘About an equal show for thi side of the 
question, 
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“ |his meeting thanks the charman, and centre of the room towards the doons, and 
likewise the lecturer,’ proceeded the orator, now that it was half empty it became mani- 
“and they air respectfully invited never to fest that nobody liked to be last, there was 
come here any more” @ sudden rush, dunng which a respectable 

‘Ihe police were slowly moving from the looking man, who had been standmg with 





hy» back to one of them, enyoymg the scene, came down staus and appeared at the back 
got knocked down and hurt, but they soon of the platform. 

had him up agatn, and just as the last of the It would be a waste of trme to attempt to 
audience disappeared, and the doors weie descnbe how sulky the committee were wher 
bolted bebind them, the first of the committee they found what a “row” there had been, 
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and they not in it The resources of the 
English language cannot convey the darting 
flashes of eleven pairs of eyes, set m the 
brows of cleven youths between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty one, which, with natu- 
ral indignation, they hurled at the back of 
Felix, as he stood in the front talking to the 
pohcemen. 

“Well, I hope you're satusfied, gentlemen, 
with this temperance work of yours,” ob- 
served the most important of the two police- 
men still present, while he wiped his hot 
forehead 

“You see, sir, you're new to the work,” 
remarked the other, accostng Mr Tanner, 
“but this elderly gentleman,” pomting to 
Amus, “he did ought to have known better” 

The lght was none of the best, The 
policemen went on, first one, then the other 

“There's two cases for the lock-up, and a 
broken arm You saw that respectable man 
knocked down? I expect foul have to go. 
before the magistrates and give your ew 
legge * a phe 

lessay you don’t expect to go tnum} 
ing home atop of that vehicle of yourn?” 
‘he committee looked as of they did. 

“Its now awaiting for you outside, I 
consider you'd better not be drawed out of 
the neighbourhood, What breaches of the 
peace we'd hed already would be nothing to 
speak of compared——” 

“Now then, gentlemen, if you plese” 
they both eaclaimed, as there was a thunder- 
ing knock at the principal door. “Tney’re 
all ready for you there, 0 you follow us out 


at the back, as fast as your legs will carry Daby 


vt he committce, deeply disgusted, had to 
obey ‘They came out into 2 play 
One of the pohcemen had a key: and after 
fumbling awlile at the lock of the door, let 
the party out into a miserably dark and 
shabby court, marching them through its 
empty Iength, and though several winding 
ways, till they found themselves in a con 
siderable thoroughfare, and close to 2 metro 
pohtan station 

Whilst waiting for the tram Amas was 
divested of his wig and bam sand ir the 
arty, much disgusted with things in 
renal sct forth 1m a-silence that for some 
time was absolutely unbroken 

Lord Bob spoke at last, after deep cogita 
tion. “Ifit hadnt been for Mr de Berenger 
we should all have got ourselves into a jolly 
row." 

But Amuag was dull in lus spirits, he did 
not hke the hint that had been dropped by 
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the pohceman, that he might be called on to 
give evidence before the magustrates. He 
had seen the fighting and scuffling, and he 
had seen the man knocked down 

“ Bob,” he saad, “do you think the magrs- 
trates can do anything to us if it turns out 
that I was disguised, and that we did it all 
for a lark?” 

Lord Bob was sixteen months okler than 
Amias Sixteen months count at that time 
of hfe. He reassured his young fend “1 
do not see that they can. It was straight 
and far. Mr. de Derenger says he knew 
the moment he saw the placards that the 
pubbcans would have the best of it There 
were two larks, you see, and they both flew 
up, as 1t were, and met, and hada tussle m 
the aur Nerther lark was prepared for the 
other The publicans thought we were 
ordmary temperance fogies Lhey did not 
want us, of course, and they treated a lot 
of fellows to cheer themselves hoarse, and 
utterly quench us with appliuse  Shil, 
though the publicans outwitted us, our lark 
came down without loss of a feather, and 
theirs got badly pecked ” 

“ If it hadn't been for my wg,” said Amis 
doubtfully, “ I could have looked any magis 
trate in the face” 

“Dhd the meeting find it out, though 
eighteen ‘dips’ illuminated t ?” 

“No” 


“J heard Mrs Tanner say to Baby, ‘ Dark, 
my dear! How can the room be dark, 
when there are eighteen dips i the chande- 
leis, exclusive of the four on the platform ?’ 
was allan his glory, excited quite out 
of himself, and rer bless of tallow , but when 
he found she was inexorable, and would have 
no more melted for this great occasion, he 
trotted gently away Well, you allow that 
the meeting did not find it out. Did the 
pohce, then—I ask you that?” 

“Not one” 

“When you appear m court m your ord 
nary ng, they'll declare you are not the mn 
‘You will then fall on your knees and confiss 
the whole The magistiates will mquire of 
me, ‘Why did you aid and abet this young 
fellow in disguismg humsel?’ I shall reply 
‘To make him look respectable.' They will 
answer, ‘Nothing can do that’ 1 shall de- 
site leave to show the contrary We retue 
Tableau m court, You, in your wig and 
‘beard, your loose gloves and spectacles, I 
with my atm out as a sgn post pomt. Iwo 
pohcemen faint, crying out, ‘’Iis het’ You 
immediately begm your lecture ‘The cout 
hstens enthralled, and before they know 
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where they we, three attorneys have taken 
the pledge” 

“Bob, ts no use I feel like 2 fool” 

“SodoI I almost alwaysdo 1 think 
the season must be-——” 

“What?” 

“Why, that I am a fool But,” he con 
tinued, ‘if you think I am a gieater fool 
than yourself, or xf you thmk J thmk that 
2am, I can only say you never were more 
moistaken ” 

Techs wis seated in the same compartment 
with these two, and, with bands thrust mto 
his pockets, was deep in thought , but when 
‘Amis said, “Do you think the magistrates 
can do anything to us?’ surprise arrested 
hus attention, and the shadow of a smile 
ltted over hisface He felt whata strangely 
Doyish spcech this was, and did not cvre to 
comfort his brother and Jord Bob on the 
occasion Echx was vexed, not having sufh 
ciently remarked thit the finest characters 
ae never of anpid growth He thought 
Amuas ought to have done with childhood, 
but he was a graduate in natures university 
Nature 15 wiser than the schoolmaster, she 
educates, butshe never crams Her scholais 
do not 40 up to take ther degrees, their 
de,rccs come to them 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Iu Rev Fehx de Berenger was called 
upon to appear before the magistrates and 
give evidence as regarded vanous scuffies 
and notous crowds, which had resulted in 
sqahe broken bones, and which were duectly 
caused by, or at any rate had taken place at, 
a temperance meeting over which he had 
presided 

It however came out that the three pub 
licans m the unmediate weutty had freely 
distributed a great deal of liquor, and had 
encoura,cd ther customers to gue a hvely 
reception to the lecturer, also to take heed 
not to let his voice be heard, but to do 
this in a cheerful, far, and unexceptionable 
fashion They had likewise encouraged the 
crowd to take out the omnibus horses, one 
of which, being frightened, had become un 
managcable, got away, and dashed through 
the window of a sausage shop, whence 
withdrew ins head with a necklace of sausages 
where ns collar thould have been, A long 
string sympathizers with the ,publicans 
had got a rope and hoped, by mcans of it, to 
draw the omnibus down the street, and a 
great assembly, whose best frends could 
hardly have called them sober, hung about 
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discovered that the lecturer and commttitce, 
instead of mounting the machine, had gone 
out another way, they were indignant, and 
went and smashed the windows of the smallu 
public house 

Why this? Well, it appeared that the 
landlord of this very public house had Jent 
the rope, though st was declwed by seveiab 
ringleaders that he must have known what 
the police were after, for, in short, when 
they came round and remarked that the 
gentlemen were off, they were scen to wink 
at him—ego, he must have meant by means 
of this rope to occupy the people, tnd at the 
same time baulk them of a very innocent 
pice of fun 

The policemen here eamestly declired 
that he had not winked, and the mistate 
cushed him At the same tame he was very 
pleasant with Fehx, and let it be evident 
that he considered the temperance cause 
rather mdiculous than otherwise 

Amras and Lord Bob wee within call, 
but the inquiry seemed nearly over, and 
Felix hoped that a sarcasm or two directed 
against himself would be all the temperance 
cause, as iepresented by the late affw, 
would have to suffer, but at Ixst an unlucky 
question was asked, to which he could not 
frame @ true answer without exciting surprise 
Another followed, and thereupon both the 
youths were called, and the whole ndiculous 
affair came out 

But they were not dealt with in the same 
fasnon as the publicans or the churman hid 
been. They were both very fine, pleasint 
looking young fellows, there was something 
boyish and ingenuous about them [hey 
excited amusement, and they tooh pains to 
remind the court that no one had found out 
the wig, st therefore could have hid nothing 
to do with the notous proccedings IJhis 
was so manifest, that they ot nothing but 
the very shghtest of repnminds, and that 
was half lost in the cheering, which, however, 
was ostantly put down by the presiding 

te 


hws was a tt occasion for Amris, 
though he little thought so at the tune He 
and Lord Bob were retuing, both feeling 
more foohsh by half thin they htd done 
the previous mght, when the latter was 
accosted by his maternal grandfather 

This old gentleman, whose sole distinction 
m Ine was that the dukes sons weie his 
grandsons, was allowed by them all to be 
the best grandfwther going | He was specially 
proud of this one, and when he siw him 


wanting to help them , and when at last they | giving bus evidence, screenmg his frend 
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and letting it be seen, in a blundenng and 
imgenuous fashion, how httle he cared for the 
tempeiance cause, and how much he loved a 
lark, then the grandfather felt that of all the 
dozens of larks after which his grandsons 
had craved aid of him and got it, not one 
had come before his notice that was so inno 
cent 

No, they looked indeed for a temperance 
lecture, and Armas had stipulated that the 
first half of his should be givin in sober sad 
ness, ind should contain as many trenchant 
sentences against dnnk as he, with all care 
and much elvboration, had got into it But 
the second half? 

They came down, as they thought, in 
plenty of time to hear the second 
Amnas, being a great mimic, fully intended 
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to give them the treat of hearmg capital 
mmiations of no less than three lecturers 
with whom he had made them more or less 
familar 

Lhere was to be an interval , the lecturer, 
making his bow, was to sit down and partake 
of Ins cold water, while the commitice was 
to be called on by the charrman for some 


songs 

They counted on having a very dull, stupid 
audience, who would never get as far bevond 
suprise as to reach suspicion, and would not 
find out how the lecturer, begimnmg agin in 
the style and with the voice of the greit 
Smith, nd imitating his anecdotes and his 
frown, would gradually and cuutiously de 
velop hunscif into the more stately and gen- 
tlemanly Jones, with his glib statistics and 





‘Bere are two pobtrerans 


see saw motion of the hands, and then toning 
down Jones in delicate gradations, would 
carefully take up a third voice and work it 
up, and work himself up, till, with coat-tails 
flying, and eyes ready to start from his head, 
he concluded with the impassioned scieams 
of the fervid Robmson 

And the parson-brother of Amias—what 
an element of joy it added to the pro 
gramme, that it would be impossible for 
ho to remonstiate, or im any way to inttr 


There he would be, seated im all state, 
looking every ch 2 parson, He would not 
find out at first. They should behold his air 
of startled puzzlement, then bis awakened 
rotelligence, not unmxed with indignation, 
and finally his vam attempts to look stohd, 


and his alarm lest the audience should per- 
ceave that they were being made game of 

‘What nught occur after th they left to 
the event, but they by no means wished that 
their little plot should be discovered No, 
they trusted that Amias and hus brother, the 
parson, would manage better, for, if not, the 
entertainment could hardly come off agun 
If Mr [anner, found out, it was of no con 
sequence, they thought, unless he told Mrs. 
Tanner 

‘No wonder they were sulky as they drove 
home, circumstances had been bard upon 
them 


But to retuin to the grindfather Felx 
escaped to his book stalls when the inquiry 
was over, and he drove Lord Bob and Amias 
to his house to lunch, where he was disturbed 
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to see that neither of them drank anything 
Dut water The shghtest of Scotch accents 
emphasized his words not unbecomingly 
“Ye were as thin as a lath always, Robert, 
and if ye drink nothing but water, yv’ll be 
just hable to blow away” 

“Quite true Why, Iam so hght that the 
wind almost tikes me off my legs now I 
must be weighted, to Leep me down’ He 
plunged his hands m his pockets “I must 
putsome pieces of lead 1n these,” he observed, 
“or perhaps gold would do, grandpapa 
Have you any about you handy? ” 

‘They always calkd hum grandpapa when 
they wanted money, and he always laughed 
and thought st droll 

Lord Robert received ten sovereigns m 
jus palm“ And now, grandpapa, when you 
pay the bill——" he observed as he counted 
them 

“What bill?” cned grandpapa with pre 
tended sharpness. 

“Why, the omnibus horse fell down and 
broke his knees If you will go in for these 
Jarhs, like a rare old bird as you aie, why, 

ou must pay for them. And the man who 
broke Ins arm used! to ame diary shines 
weel, when he was sober, though he nevi 
thought of workmg on a Monday I'm 
afrad you're m for that thirty a 
binge ills igh well. I don’t por what 
you think, but that’s my view, grandpapa, 

“Yes, yes,” sad the grandfather, stdl 
rather pleascd at this dependence on him 
than grieved to part with his cash, “ Woblesse 
obge, Robert, when it has a grandfather.” 

“Quite my view aga” 

“ Bat I'll need to investigate these claims 
before I pay anything” 

“Qh, yes,” answered the grandson, id 
now he naturally looked on his Iiabihties in 
this matter as settled to the satisfaction of all 
Pruues, thats, he felt that honour demanded 
that, as he was tle eldest of the committee 


dy seicral months, as well as the nngleader | 


‘and the one of highest raph, the proper per- 
son to pay was Acs grandfather. 

‘The story of Amias was already known to 
the grandfather, It had been told, however, 
with a difference, as thus —“ He was hei 
to his uncle, 2 baronet, and a jolly old brewer, 
the nchest man m the county, had been 
allowed to spend as much as he hked, you 


know And the old boy had such covers! themsch 


Never expected him to go in for work, ex- 
cepting about as much as a fellow might 
rather like than otherwise, Well, and then 


be happened, entirely for fun, to puli down 
temperance phere dend mount the beer 
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barrel he was standing on and lecture hun- 
self, And the old uncle was mi such a rage, 
he said he was mmsulted, and disinhented 
jum, and turned him out of doors It is 
thought he will leave his money to his grand- 
. And now, you hnow, De Beren- 

ger has nothing but his beggaiy pay He 
told me the other day that he often got his 
dinner at an eating house for clevenpence~— 
at was either elevenpence or thuteenpence, I 
Anow , and yet he’s one of the jolhest fellows 
going. I came to know him ‘through little 
Peep He was one of little Peep's chums” 

‘The young man called hitle Peep was one 
of Lord Bob’s second cousins, and had been 
lus schoolfellow He was litle physically, 
but as a fool he was great 

Annas had been duly warned that little 
Peep was never to be chaffed, reasoned with, 
or remonstrated with at all, xt having been 
found by experience that there was much 
more fun to be got out of him by letting him 
alone. 


But, sad to relate, little Peep’s career in 
the same Government office which had the 
advantage of young De Berenger's services 
bad been cut short, m fact, he had been 
called on to take possession of a moderately 
good estate in the north of Scotland, in con 
sequence of the death of a distant cousin, 

the end of this was that he fell under the 
dominion of two elder sisters, and, as far ay 
could be now known, he was, to the grief of 
Ins old fresds, conducting hunself almost 
like other people. 

And yet it had come to pass that littie 
Peep had introduced Amias to Lod Bob, 
just before he took his lamented departure 
for the north, and then it had come to pass 
that Lord Bob had troduced him to the 
grandfather, who not only curred him bome 
to lunch, but hed hun, and piesungly mvited 
ham to dinner, 

Amuas had got his dress clothes now, and 
did not care who invited him = He went to 
‘duoner several times, and there he met people 
of all sorts—radical members, nsing bams- 
ters, authors, newspaper editors, and dandies 
offasmhon They fed his opeminz mind with 
large discourse, they stumulated his sense of 
humour by their oddities, the radicals helped 
‘hus plastic mind to the certunty that he was 
a ey he authois diew lium to 
Ives. for the newspaper editors, 
he regarded them almost as kings, and would 
have long gone on dmg s0, if some of them 
had not made it plam to hum that they shared, 
and rather more than shared, his views con- 
cerning them. 
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Does 1t really matter nothing to the pos- 
sessore whether their rank and standing came 
first 2 mark of grace or of disgrace? Appa- 
rently not. And these sons and these cousms, 
who have mherited a great name m sctence 
or m hterature? The dear progenitor sits, 
as it were, ike an Egyptan of old, at all 
then feasts He never gets any rest in ns 
grive; they have got him out, and are all 
hanging on behind him, using his dead body 
warammer with which they push Strange 
that, because he wis wise, they should think 
he must ram a hole for them to enter, and 
show themselves fools where they please 

And heie aie two polituans, ‘They have 
deen haying a battle royal, each for his party 
One of them almost flew at the other’s throat, 
in the papers, and now they mcet with undis- 
guised pleasure, and talk about flies So they 
only quarrelled for ther constituents then, 
and now they revert to friendship and ther: 
fishing. 

‘Amias found plenty to feed his observant 
mind the first tme he dined at giandpapas 
house The next visit afforded hum just as 
much mterest and as many speculations 

Dumng the thrd evening he came to 
honour An editor spoke to htm! He was 
sitting quietly and hemhening to the discourse 
with modest attention, when with a certain 
Aindhness, as the conversation ended and 
the other converser moved away, this royal 

sonage turned and said, “I dare say you 

we been very much bored. ?” 

Amms brasquely declared the contrary, 
“Lhe subject was one that was just beginning 
to interest people He had read a book or 
two already that bore on it, and he made 
such intelligent comments on them and the 
conversation, that the edior sad, “Not 
bad.” 

And then somebody else commg up to tal 
he kindly admitted ‘Aanns to the paetorg 
tion, and once called on him for his opinion 
‘He gave at with bus natural fervour, and with 
4 touch of humour which was always ready 
1o bis hand. When they parted, he some- 
how bckeved himself to undustind that if 
he wrote a letter on the pomt in question, 
for this said editor's journal, 1t might possibly 
appew in pnint 

‘This was only a hint, but Amras had heard 
earler that the matter wanted “ amng.” 

‘Two days after a letter actually appeared 
m the journal Amuas, with a lesp of the 
heart, saw his signature, “A ae He 
1ead the letter with greedy eyes, a dread 
lest 1t should have been altered that would 
have taken away half Ins pleasure, Bat no; 
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at was put im just as he had wntten it, and he 
sighed with joy and pride. 

in the joy of his heart Amias sent the 
neaspaper down to hi brother. In a few 
days other letters appeared ; some of them 
aelened to “A de B” and agreed with bum 
Amias wrote a second letter, but as he was 
reading it, with the peculiar dehght that 11 
always gives a young wnter to see himself in 
pnnt, a letter come fiom Fel, full of aituc 
tionate remonstrance Felix admonished his 
young brother that he ought not to interfere 
im matters too ngh for him, nor to set hi 
heart on influence, before he had learned to 
get a bate living Most religious people who 
are restricted to certain places, and particular 
lines of duty, as well as hept back by small 
means, are beset with such fears for the more 
adventurous spirits about them, not con 
sidenng how much more dangerous it 1s for 
youth to lack a worthy interest, and find low 
things tempting, because hfe 1s empty and 


poor. h things to each mind are the 
things above it. Let each put forth Ins hand 
for on its own level. It 1s difficult to 


think of things as high in the abstract. 

And so it came to pass that, through Loid 
Rob's grandfather, Amias first met a number 
of interesting pcople, and then found his own 
level, which was a much more important 
matter. He soon went to visit his newspaper 
frend, and from him had introduction to all 
sorts of men—got among J pasonn and authors, 
from great histonans and poets to the mercst 
literary hacks, and commenced dabbling in 
Iiterature himself, picking up a few guineas 
here and there for articles in periodicals and 
magazines. The anstocracy of culture began 
to take um up; the Bohemians, luckily, 
would have nonc of him, and he soon dropped 

away from the would of fashion. 

Lord Bob, however, continued hu fast 
fend hey suited each other too well for 
‘severance to be possible How young they 
were when thcy began to lectme in public 
(not by any means always on the tempaance 
question), whether they dared to di guise 
themselves or not, whcther they succeeded to 
their satisfaction, and how many alli, and 
accomplices they had, ale not matters that it 
1s needful to enlarge upon here. 

At the same time, 1t would net be violating 
any confidence to mform the reader that httle 
Peep, keepmg up a correspondence with his 
old “chums” im the Government office, and 
having the celebrated lecture sent down im 
Manuscnpt to read, wrote im reply, to the 
intense dehght and astonishment of all con- 
cerned, and informed tbem “that he saw 
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things in a new light, and he and his second though! 


sister intended to take the pledge.” 

Good little fool |” exclaimed Amias, with 
gach 2 sense of shame and compunction as 
almost forced tears into his eyes. He re- 
membered with what gravity he and Lord 
Bob had pressed into little Peep’s hand at 
parting a long letter on his duties as a land- 
lord; and this he had taken in good part, 
though he owned that at first he was so 
elated, what with a moor of his own, and 
real gillies, &c., &c., that he had not read 
it. 

*Tnnocent little Peep!” exclaimed Lord 
Bob to Amias. “Only think of his giving 
himself the airs of a reformed rake! And 
he thinks we are all in earnest as well as him- 
self. I must write and undeceive him—let 
him down gently.” 

“You had much better let him alone. I 
don’t see that you have any right to interfere 
with my first convert,” answered Amias. 

And Lord Bob, reverting to the known 
power of little Peep to act himself best when 
not interfered with, did let him alone, and 
the consequence of that was that little Peep 
wrote very soon to ask if he might deliver the 
lecture himselt in the next town. His sister 
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it he was quite old enough, and he 
thought it might do good. 

‘Amias curtly consented, feeling very much 
ashamed; but Lord Bob, to whom the cor- 
respondence had, of course, been shown, 
wrote and counselled little Peep to return 
the lecture first, that “the usual directions” 
might be written on it. This was accord- 
ingly done, and sent back marked here and 
there, “ Now drink a whole tumbler of water, 
to show your zeal for the cause ;” “Here 
shed a few tears—three or four will do;" 
“Here stamp—the right foot is the proper 
‘one to use,” &c., &c. 

Amias never knew that this had been done 
till little Peep returned the lecture, having 
read itin three neighbouring towns with great 
pride and joy, He said he wished the ditec- 
tions had been simpler, for he found it almost 
impossible to carry them out; but Amins 
would be glad to hear that several people 
had signed the pledge, and he supposed that 
was the principal matter. 

“It is a blessed thing to bean ass!” said 
Amias, on reading this to Lord Bob. “Little 
Peep has got more than twenty people to 
leave off drinking, and we have never got 
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TIE Dean of Westminster has furnished 
us with the means of knowing somethin 
of four good lives—those of his father 
mother, a brother and a sister. They are 
lives which would have been worth knowing 
in any case; they have a peculiar interest as 
aiding us to mark the progress of religious 
thought and life in one large portion of *he 
English nation during this century, and as 
conveying lessons useful to be considered in 
this its distracted close. The nineteenth 
century has witnessed very large changes in 
matters political, theological, ecclesiastical ; 
but there are certain things which have not 
been moved by these changes 
‘Epwarp Sranzey’s public life carries us 
through precisely the first half of the century. 
Born on the first day of 1779, he attained 
manhood on the first day of the century. 
‘The second son of a baronet and the 
youngest of seven children, he was destined 
to the family living as his heritage. His 
own choice of a profession would have been 
the navy, the passion for the sea being so 
singularly strong in him that ‘as a child he 
used to leave his bed and sleep on the shelf 
of a wardrobe, for the pleasure of imagining 


himself in a berth on board of 1 man-of-war.” 
The love of ships and salt water never left 
him, but at the age of cighteen he achieved 
his first victory of decision, Ly setting aside 
conclusively the dream of spending his life 
on them. He went to Cambridge, and 
worked so heartily as to make up for lost 
time in great measure, and acquired a re- 
spectable fitness for service in the Church. 
He missed, indeed, that foundation of 
scholarship and scholarly habit which is 
required for eminence in classics or in theo- 
logy ; but the early victory over himself was 
worth more than any such distinctions, and 
prepared him for winning many a battle in 
his parish and diocese. 

Even one who knows a little about the 
low condition of some parts of Cheshire, both 
tural and urban, can scarcely conceive the 
almost utter neglect of the parish of Alderley 
when Edward Stanley became its rector in 
1805, THis predecessor's boast was that he 
had never set foot ia a sick person's cottage; 
and of the thirteen hundred inhabitants sel- 
dom enough came to church to make a 

tion. The children were untaught ; 
drinking and prize-ighting were the common 
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pleasures Distegauding “the reproach of 
singulanty and even of Methodism,” the new 
rector set himself to an eainest work of 
ietormation. Not pabl.c opimon but duty 
ge Tum liw and impulse , dithcultes were 
for him thin,s to be overcome, He visited 
every house systematically, striving to win 
the confidence of man and woman, he took 
unflagging interest in the education of the 
children, and made them feel how real was 
his love for them, he established weekly 
kectures in different parts of the parsh ; he 
lent books, and sold blankets under cost 
price, indecd, whatever things had become 
common and 1¢spectable in the third quarter 
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of the century, these Edward Stanley did in 
the fist quarter, without any example to 
copy and in the face of considerable opposi- 
ton from those who felt themselves rebuked 
by hus zeal. Some things also he did which 
are not yet common. He “ tssued printed 
or hthographed addresses to hns parishioners 
on Observance of the Sabbath, on Prayet, on 
Sickness, on Confirmation ,” he hung on the 
‘swatis of public houses exhortations to sobnety 
and region, and placarded lus paush with 
vigorous denunciations of drunkenness, he 
stopped drunken biawls by gomg m among 
the combatants One instance tells us 
much, a desperate prize-fight was in pro- 





aitss, the spectators coveung a field and 
clusteting 1n the trees, shen the rector rode 
bushly up, ‘in one montent it was all over, 
theie was a ,reat calm, the blows stopped , 
it was ay if they would all have wished to 
covet themselves up im the earth; all from 
the trees dropped down directly, no one 
saul a word, and all nent away humbled.” 
Next day he talked to the men by them- 
selves, giving a Dible to each, and the brutal 
piachce wus no more heard of in lus neigh- 
bouthood. 

Caetully studymg the Ihble rather than 
books of theology, he taught earnestly what 
he beheved earnestly, and had his reward so 

KXI-29 


far in a full church and steady inciease of 
communicants. Other and higher forms of 
reward came later, when the love of his 

le was revealed by his separation fiom 
Teh j and his chuef reward w not regutered 
here. Hu son, returning from the Continent 
not many years ago, met witha gentleman who 
told him that he had been one of eight bare- 
footed boys who wandered tn to hear a lec- 
ture given by him on Geology in Macclesfield , 
that he had then got the impulse which led 
to a “ prosperous commercial life,” and that 
he had retained through fitty years “an un- 
dymg interest in his benefactor and his bene- 
factor’s sop.” 


mo 


Lord Melbourne did well to press such 1 
man to become a bishop , for he needed to 
be pressed the “Nolo” was with him un- 
feigned. He had already put aside overtures 
in regard to the new See of Manchester, and 
no minster could say with more truth’ that 
he had given his heart to his people Life 
foi him was “hfe in earnest,” but he had 
also the genuine humhty and candour of 
soul which save earnestness from degenerat 
img mto either lngoty or ambition. The 
struggle nearly broke down his health and 
spints, but at length he yielded to what he 
judged the call of duty, and was made Bishop 
of Noiwich in 1837 bemg in the fifty-mnth 
year of his age. “Ihe sundenng of ties that 
had been multrplymg and strengthenmg for 
more thin thirty years was full of pain on 
both sides He made a pomt of taking 
farewell of each parishioner, he promised an 
annual visit, a pronuse fatthfully hept, he 
stipulated that his successor should not be a 
stranger, and he gave an example of minis 
terial devotedness which, so far as we 1emem~ 
ber to have read or heard, 1s quite unique, m 
the preparation of two solemn and loving ad- 
dresses, intended to be posthumous, “one to 
the panshioners, the other to the school- 
children of Alderley.” ‘These were “wntten 
about a year before he was removed to the 


See, and counter signed by him about seven that book could 


yeas afierwards, with a request that a copy 
of cach night be sent after his death to every 
house in the parish.” 

At was the sphere only, not the man or his 
work, that was changed by his removal to 
Kast Angha. Instead of 1,300 persons, he 
had now goo benefices to care for, and the 
extreme age of his predecessor (Dr Bathurst) 
had helped these to get, for the greater part, 
into a miserable condition In con ting 
large abuses of non residence and neglect 
of ordmances, in eatabhishing schools and 
ragged schools, m preaching to sailors at 
Yarmouth, and facmg chartist mobs in his 
own city, the same energies were employed 
that hid formerly gone forth against ignorance 
anil sottishness at Alderley, He took delight 
in vstting the poor, his habitual courtesy and 
thoughtfulness toward them winning for him 
from these--who are probably the best 
Judges in the matter—the character of “a 
gentleman ” 

Bushop Stanley was among the first of the 
liberal bishops—using that word in reference 
to political, and, so far as xt can be fitly used, 
to ecclesiastical matters. H1s moral courage 
‘was so displayed sy connechon with Ins 
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it for combatrveness were hardly to be blamed. 
Arnold, then conspicuous for his reforming 
«forts, was Ins fiiend, and must preach his 
consecrationsermon Archbishop Howley 
objected that Ainokl “would be very il 
received by the clergy m general,” and 
asked him to nommate another , but that the 
Bishop would not do, and the eaclusion of 
Amold was left to the Archbishop himself 
In his second charge (1846), he attacked the 
doctnne of apostolical succession as “the 
very fountan-head fiom which ongimally 
flowed the Inte extravagincies” of the An 
glican party , and when preaching the annual 
sermon for the Propagation Soctety, in 1844, 
“he took the opportunity to disavow this 
doctnne im the picsence of the assembly of 
bishops and of metropolitan clergy,” furly 
carmng the piaise of having dehered “the 
boldest sermon that had ever been delivered 
m St Paul’s Cathedral” Westminster wit 
nessed the same display of independent 
ye when the Ncstor of Afi:can Missions, 
Robert Moftat, appeared there one goth of 
November at the invitation of its Dean 

Whit the Bishop of Norwich was as a 
theologian may be gathered from a stngle 
instance, 

“Read the Gospel of St Jobn,’ he would sry to 
‘one Loubled with sceptival doubts, “and ask whether 

have proceeded fiom any but » Divine 
fouce * 

‘What he was asa man, in his family and 
before God, may be seen in the following 
extract from his private journal, written on 
the eve of his sity fourth birthday, after 
having had all his five childien gathered 
about him for the last time One of them, 
Charles, had just left 


“I have closed the evening by family prayer , all 
auentied sive my dem Chie” God Sogwelk how 
my heart vearned to lum, and how warm 

wis the blessing I an sicret offited tor him The 
al reading for the mht was the conclusion of 

St John's Gospel, the passages to which I alluded, 
«Lovest thou me ?? ‘Eeed my sheep,’ ‘What rs that 
tothec??*Amen’ And my purvate’ prayer slall be 
that we may, while life 1s granted to us, each pass 
that Ifo in closest bonds of affichon, uniting at with 
as sincere end devoted a love for the’ Savio) as can 
de excited and can est between a pnite and an 
mfinte bewg, whose full and petfect character and 
facnfice we can only Lnow in ail its height and 
depo hen our mortal shall have pnt on immot- 


‘He died well, having for many years died 
daily, and having cnjoyed the full use of his 
powers for the three score years and ten. In 
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the autumn of 1849 he was induced to take 
a rest in the far north of Scotland, Cholera 
was'then m the country, and he stipulated, 
“The moment it breaks out,” in Norwich, 
“return instantly to be at my post” He 
ched in Ross shire after a beef illness, on the 
6th of September, and—almost with dramatic 
fitness, considenng how his youthful longing 
for the sea had been set aside—his 1emams 
were brought home to Yarmouth with diffi 
culty through a severe gale, AH mourned 
ioe im sinceiely, the people of Alderley not 
least. 


Of Caruertve Srantey we have scarcely 
any memoir, but such extracts fiom her 
journal and letters as prove a noble chvracter 
‘We would not think we were paying these 
wntings a comphment if we called them 
masculine, they are womanly throu,h and 
through, yet strong in brain and truth, m 
purity and love. There 1s a measure of 
severity about them also, here and theie , but 
1m this poor workd punty and love need to be 
severe. Wedo not find these without the 
seventy except in Thorwaldsen’s marble of 
St John, and there the Evangelist’s eye 1s 
soanng higher than his cagle’s Some of 
these extracts are racy with touches of recent 
observation , but for the most part they have 
that abstract and reflective character which 
will give the book a lasting mterest, 

For example — 


“ Execliencies and Defects of Churches, 1831 — 
UNIIARIANISM —( tendencies toleration, 





and scholarship’ i 
of reverence, scepticism, coldness, not caring for the 
souls, only bodies, resting in outward moral works 
not in inward unction and Loliness 

“CatHoLicum —-Good tendencies  devobon, 
submusion, faith, reverence, self-sacrifice Sasnts, 
Sutets of Chanty Avil tendencies superstitions, 
inward corruptions, moral sense ‘or situated. 
by the distincton between venal and mortal sins, by 
inlerposing virtually, though not nommaliy, between 
omstlves and God, by the continual sacnticc of sense 
and perception to the absurdities of the Mass, and 
the wquivocatrons necessary to keep hold the fathble 
doctrines of an infallible Church 

‘“EVANGELICALISM —Good tendencies 
tualiy, 2ea, Uberibty as to the boundaves of ‘the 

wurch, willing fur its extension, for co operation 
wih all who umite im the great fundamentals of the 
Gospel, dwelling on the Church of Chnat rather then 
the Church of Rogiand §Zawf tendenues over seul 
as to doctnne as compared with work, consequent 
deficiency mn common ports of moral conduct, end 
exclusive m phraseology, habits end mfcicoune 
narrow "—Pp 281, 282 


Daughter of a neighbounng clergyman, and 


au 


elder sister of that Mrs Augustus Hare 
whom many have learned to love through 
her memoirs, Mrs Stanley represents a very 
valuable class of English women—cuttured, 
high principled, with a rchgrous hfe naing by 
its camestness quite out of the restraints of 
form, however much these nny have been 
valued, and with great desne of doing good 
Too few, yet as we are permitted to Lnow 
of another and another to be classed with the 
Baroness Bunsen, Mrs. Tait, Lady Augusta 
Stanley, and others still livig, we recozmise a 
leaven from which much may be hoped. 

‘Mrs, Stanley was marned at eighteen and 
lived on to her sixty math year During the 
twelve years that she survived her husband 
“the happiness and energy of her existence 
were concentrated on the son and the two 

ters who were stl left to her.” She 

died on the Ash Wednesday of 1862, a date 
which her son now assouttes with the Ash 
Wednesday of 1876, when “he stood by the 
death bed of her by whose supporting love 
he had been ‘comforted after his mothers 
death,’ and whose character, altnouzh cast 
a another mould, remains to him, with that 
of his mother, the brightest and most sacred 
vision of hus eathly expenence ” 


Of ther five children, only two remain 
When the good old Bishop died he was 
spared the distress of knowing that his 
youngest son, CHanLEs, had been suddenly 
cut off by sever 12 line He oe 
Captain of the Ro; neers, ant 
earned the love of seis who hnew hum best 


In Captain Owen Stantey the father's 
passion for the navy at length made 2 way 
for self. Within his short hfe of thirty 
eight years he gave to his country intelligent 
and, deed, heroic service m one Arctic 
voya.¢, 1m securing our cssion of the 
Middle Island of New 2 id, m the survey 
of Tones Struts and New Gumua He was 
found dead m hus berth while the ship be 
commanded lay im Sydney harbour, wd in 
February 7, of 1850, was lad in the giounl 
where Commodore Goodenough was Jad 
twenty five yeats afterwards 


Mary Sraniey gave herself to devoted 
Chistian labour umong the poor in Novica 
When the Cnmean war caine, she follow.d 
Florence Nightingale to the shoies of the 
Bosphorus as leader of a second band of 
‘nurses, well content to fulfil a saymg of her 
mother’s, “Remember, Mary, your lot in 
life 2s to sow for others to rap.” Her 
brother says— 
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“Jn 1836 she yomed the Roman Charch, 
of which she remamed a faithful member to 
the end. But her natural sincerity was not 
touched . Unlike many conveits, she 1 
sisted on making the largest not the narrowest 
use of whatever hberties the rules of hu new 
form of faith permitted, and she 1egarded 
not proselytiom, but abstention from prosely 
tim, as her sacred duty” Last year she 
visited, on his sincty-third birthday, the 
venerable Loid Statforl de Redcliffe, her 
friend and protector at Constantinople, who 
told a story of his having saxd to one of the 
Popes, “You are not my sovereign and I am 
not your subject you are @ Catholic ind I 
am 3 Protestant but it cannot be wrong for 
me to ask or for you to atve me your bless 
ing” Whereupon Mary Stanley sud, “Lord 
Stratfoid, you ure not my sovereign and I 
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am not your subject I am a Catholic and 
you area Protestant but it cannot be wrong 
for me to ask or for you to give me your 
blessing.” She died on the 26th of Novem- 
ber last, and was buried by her brother and 
brother in aw, the Dean of Llandaff, beside 
her mother 1n Alderley churchyard 

Dean Stanley, “warned by the lengthen 
mg and deepening shadows of life,” has 
thought at well to give to “ this age of trans 
tion” these lives, as eapressing “thoughts of 
which we may be sure that, as they preceded 
oui present conflict of opimons, so they will 
long survive it.” That ys tue He pto- 
brbiy had it not im“. fy to terch old. 
fashioned Evangelica, fHlans a lesson of 
chanty im 2 kindly wast 4 overtheless he will 
be glad to be assured uf one of these that 
the lesson has been taugat by this book. 
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Sst PAUL, wnting to the Connthians, 
stys, “It 1s a small thmg for me to be 
yged of by you, 0 by man’s judgment” 
here 1» something defiint in this language 
All nen naturally wish to have the 
opimon of their fellow men, and to stand well 
with the world One of the things of which 
we are most carefull 1s to have our actions 
and our motives nghtly judged. And this dis 
Positron 1s so highly and so frequently com- 
mended m Scripture that it 1s converted into 
apnnciple Jesus satd, “Let your hight so 
shine before men, that they may see your 
good works,” and St Paul hur 'f speaks 
of walking cucumspectly, $0 as to have a good 
report even among those who aie not of the 
Chnstian community, and again he said, 
“Let not your good be evil spoken of” 

St Paul’s words are all the mote startling 
an that he was speaking of himself in his 
character of an apostle or minister of Chnst. 
No class of men are more subject to cuticism 
than the teachers of religion. Of necessity 
their profession 1s great, and the eye of the 
world is ever upon them to see if their prac- 
tice corresponds to them profession. ‘lhey 
are hable to sutfer fiom detraction, but they 
way also be injured by elevation or fiuttery. 
Men who are themselves above the spmit of 
party may be maile patty lcaders by weak 
and inyudicious followers It nas so at 
Connth; Paul, Apollos, and Cephas, as well 
as Christ, bad thew diferent partisans, who 
‘boasted of thes leaders asif they had all been 
opposed to each other, instead of all working 


for one object. It was hard on Paul that m 
the Connthan Chuich, which he had been 
the means of forming, there weie some who 
disowned him as an apostle, and othas who 
made him merely the head of a party. He 
had begotten them in the gospel, but they 
were perverse chidien In this epistle he 
remonstrated with them, telling them that 
he and the other apostles were meiely theu 
seivants. Christ wis the head of the Church, 
and the ape wee ministets, or, to trans- 
Tate the Greeh word hterally, under rowers 
As if he had said, we do not want these in- 
sidious positions as party leaders You may 
over estimate us, or you may undercstunate 
us It ts a smalt matter comparatively for us 
which way Our business 1s to be faithful to 
our Master. “Thesefore judge no min before 
the time tli the Lord come, who will bring 
to hght the hidden things of dirhness,”” 
‘Though the approbation of our fellow men 
be a laudable thing for us to desire, yet it 
has ats dangerous side in seeking the praise 
of men. There 1 here a vanity which 1s 
altogether opposed to the spint of Chnstianity. 
The Connthians sere a fickle, volatile people , 
at was hard to wean them from the tolles of 
the world. They were not, befoie then con- 
version to Christianity, elevated im their 
morals, and their delight, when they roseabave 
the pleasures of sense, as in contending 
about then favourite philosophers and rheto- 
neians The same spunt showed itself after 
they became Chnstians. Each party bad its 
apostle to be ratsed above the others, and to 
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‘be thus made the occasion of strife, Often- 
tumes men of no religion fight for their reli- 
gious pitty or their favourite preachers, and 
men who neglect the first pnaciples of morai- 
ity wil boast, nm a spint of partisanship quite 
opposed to the spust of the gospel, that they 
arc of Chust ‘The failing of the Connthians 
1s not unknown among ourselves, and the 
apostl.’s corrective 1s that the ministers of 
the Christian dispensation are not philoco 
phers or thetoncians standmg up on their 
own account and craving the suffrages of the 
people, but servants of Jesus Chitst and 
stewards of the mystencs, that 1s teachers of 
the things revetlcd in the gospel. 

And it 1s requned of a steward thit he be 
found faithful He w not to be guiled by 
people’s opimon of him. He 1s to be above 
that, and independent of it However much 
he may desue to win men, he 15 not to please 
them by any want of fidelity to his charge, 
Approbation from man 1s a small thing com- 
paied with the approbation of God, as man’s 


judgment 1s a small thing compired with 
God's a ment 
St Paul adds, “I judge not mine own 


self” Another yery stalling declaration. 
Are we not recommended to examme our- 
sclies, to try ourselves, and to accuse and 
condemn ourselves? Who of all the sacred 
‘writers has sud more about conscience than 
St Paul? And what ts conscience but the 
Judge within? Yet St. Paul says, “I judge 
‘Not mine own self.” The reason 1s that he 
had a hight: judge He knew nothing spe- 
ciilly against himself He was conscious of 
inte.nity, fidelity, and saciifice in the service 
of Chust, yet that does not justty lum, It 
mi,ht justify him to himself, but there was 
another tubunal before which he must stand. 
He might be deceived even as to his own 
motives, but when the Lord cometh He wilt 
Dring to light the hidden things of darkness 
—perhaps things of which the apostle him- 
self was ignorant. 

‘Man's judgment 1s defective, and therefore 
at 1s sinall compared with God’s. Many men 
are deceived with themselves, they oustahe 
their own characters This 1s done m two 
way8 some take themselves to be much better 
than they ae, others, doubtless a smaller 
number, think themselves worse thin they 
are. To both the apostle’s principle 1 safe, 
not to Judge themselves, always to remember 
that there 15 2 fuller judgment than they can 
make, and by One to whom all things are 
known, Men's yudgments of each o.her are 
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equally defecttve with their judgments of 
themselves, There ate many things which 
blind our eyes to our neighbour's goodness, 
as well us to hrs faults. It 1s an often-quoted 
saying of Archbishop ‘Tillotson’s thit there 
will be two wonders in heaven one that we 
shall find so many there whom we did not 
expect to find, and the other that we shalt 
ms so many whom we expected to find 


ere, 

This part of this Epistle to the Connthians 
1s read «luring Advent, becuse it speaks of 
judgment to come ‘The Lord will bnng to 
light the hidden things of darkness. There 
ws nothing that the wiched have more cause 
to crea, and nothing which the just have 
mote cause to desuc A day of judgment in 
which the Indden thoughts of every heart 
shall be revealed 1s what the world needs. 
Without judgment God could not be just, 
and without justice God could not be God. 

If om neghbours cannot judge us, and if 
‘we cannot judge ourselves, 1 may be objected: 
that we have no ule of lie But we have. 
Our knowledge may not be unernng, yet 1 15 
sufhcient to guide us, So long as we have 
an honest purpose, are walking in upnght~ 
ness, and stnving to have a conscience void 
of offence, we may Icrve the rest to the day 
of judgment, with the samc confidence that 
St Paul had, that he should be justified when 
the Lord comcth and biingeth to light the 
Indden things of dathness 

‘So long as we have a good conscience we 
need not trouble omsclves about the yudg- 
ment of others, caccpt for the sake of nght- 
eousness, that our good be not evil spoken 
of, othetwise men may doubt the very exist- 
ence of goodness. We nrcd not put our 
light under a bushel, but on a candlestick, 
for hght reaches others (soudness has the 
power of attracting men to it 

The apostle speaks with certunty of the 
judgment He felt thatit mustcome, His 
conviction of its truth was so strong that he 
lived with a continual reference to it It is 
men of strong convictions who are men of 
great deeds We only halt belive, and so 
we pass our hves doing nothing with dee 
casion. St. Paul had faith, he belicved, and 
therefore he spoke, and his words ever since 
he uttered them have been tnging m the 
workl’s ews He wis certain tit ns Lord 
woukl come to judgment, and thetefore it 
wis a small matter for him to be judged by 
men—yea, he did not judge his own self, 

JOHN HUNT, 
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SOME NOXIOUS INSECTS. 


PART I 


Noxrous ansects may be briefly defined 
as those insects which myure min 

Obviously they may do this m {no ways. 
Enther they mfhct direct injures on his per 
son, o1 they mdireetly injure him by damagmg 
his ‘propeity In either case, they are the 
result of civihsation, 

To the genuine savage no insects are 
noxious, not even those bloodthnsty parasites 
which we call by the general name of “ ver- 
umn.” A savage cares nothing for vermin of 
any kind, and st 1s not until man 1s far removed 
fiom saxages that he begins to object to ther 
Presence 

One African traveller, for example—I think. 
the late Mr J Bunes—was hospitvbly enter | 
tained in the hut of a Kafir chef Dunng 
the mght he was awakencd by the most 30 
tolerable pricking sensations all over his 
body On startmg up he found that his host, 
with the kindest mtentons, had spread lus 
own haross, or fur cloak, over his guest The 
kaross was swurming with vermin, and they 
had taken full advantage of then good fortu ¢ 
1n finding such a victim. He was obliged to 

out of the hut into the open air, and clear 

himself and his clothes of his tormentors be- 
fore he could hope for rest Yet the owner 
of the haross could have feltno moonvenience 
from them, or he would not have transfured 
them to his guest 

A curiously similar mctlent 1s recorded in 
the “ Arabian Nights” (Lane’s edition), 

In the story of Nomeddin ond the Fur 
Peis, the Caliph 3s represented as meet 
a fisherman, and exchanging clothes with him. 
for the purpose of disguising himself the 
More effectually Scarcely had the ch -ge 
eun effected than the Caliph felt himsclf 
Ditten 1 all quaiters, and ented out with pain 
The fisherman, accustomed from childhood 
to considur the presence of vermin as a neces 
sty adjunct of existence, simply advises the 
Caliph to take no notice of them, but to 
allow them to go on biting until he was ac 
customed to them, and would feel them no 
longer 

In Knight's “Histoneal Paralicis” the same 
idea 15 inferred. 

‘There was a ceitain Swedish hero, named: 
Starcharetus, who 1s represented as having: 
lived about the beginnimg of the Chnshan j 
era, but 1s evidently a wholly fictitious cha- 
racter, He peifoimed a series of exploits, 
was gigantic in form, and lived to three: 


times the usual age of man, dying at last 
a violent death mtentionally procured by 


humself. 

‘The following adventure befell him in his 
old age 

“Nine wamnors of tned valour offered to 
Helgo, King of Norway, the alternative of 
doing Lattle against the nine, ot losing his 
bnde upon his mamage day, Helgo thought 
at best to appew by a champion, and re- 
questid the assistance of Stacharetus, who 
was so eager for the adventure that, in fol- 
lowing Helgo to the appointed plac, he per- 
formed, m one day and on foot, a journey 
winch had occupied the hing, who travelled 
‘on horseback, twelve days 

“On the morrow, which was the appointed 
day, ascending a mountain, which was the 
place of meeting, he chose a spot exposed to 
the wind and snow, and then, as of of were 
spring, throwing off his clothes, he set himself 
to dislodge the fleas that had nestled in 


Here the nanator expresses no surprise at 
the presence of the fleas. He assumes that 
the hero’s clothes would be full of them, and 
that the operation 1n question would have 
been the usual employment in spnng He 
only calls attention to the remathble fact that 
Staicharetus took the trouble of performing it 
in winter, 

‘That the hardy champion disdained or was 
unacquainted with “ the flimsy artafices of the 
bath,” as ‘Thackeray puts the point, 16 self 
evident Clean skins and clothing are incon 
sistent with vermin , and, indeed, a theory has 
not been wanting that the parasites in question 
aredirectly beneficial to thenon washing races 
of mankind, by serving as a succedaneum for 
soap and water, and, by the untation which 
they cause, keeping up a healthy action of 
the skin 


As to secondanly noxious insects, a sivage 
has no conception of them He does not 
full the earth, and consequently has no crops 
to be devoured, He esses neither flocks 
not herds, and therefore even such insects 
as the tzetze fly and gad fly have no terrors 
for him Neither does he wear clothes, so 
that he 1s not even aware of the existence of 
the clothes moth. 

Take, for example, the most noxious msect 
which an agncultunst fears, namely, the 
locust, and see how it affects a savage, say a 


Bosyesman 
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To the South Aftican farmer the locust 1s a savage, and white man also, when leading 
the most fearful of pests A swarm of locusts a savage lite, has been indebted for his very 
will mean absolute rum, for the cieatures will existence to the Palm Weevil, To the cul 





destroy in a single night the harvest on which 
the owner depends for subsistence, 

But to the Bosyesman the locust swarm 1s 
an unmixed blessing, He has no crop that 
the insects can destroy, but he finds in the 
locust-swarm an abundant store of food with- 
out the trouble of hunting for it. He hails 
the approach of the distant swarm, and as 
long a5 1 remains in his neighbourhood he 
enjoys to the full the chiet Juaury of savage 
lite, ¢ ¢. eating to repletion day after day, and 
only sleeping off the effects of one meal to 
begin another 

dake, again, the great Palm Weevil (Catia 
da palmarum), th. hage jiws of which wic 


so cdlestructive to the palm-trees, and so] 


noxious to the cultivatot. 

"The swage evults when he sees the traces 
of the “nu gru,’ as this laiva 1s called, for it 
forms one of his must dainty articles of food, 
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and all the more valuable becruse it requires | purposes. 
The gru gru is simply cut ont|as ovens, m which the nitive hunters can 


no cooking, 


tivator of the palm this weevil 1s 

one of the worst of nowous insects. 

‘Vo the same man, when travelling 

out of the reach of crvilsation, xt 
» a pneeless boon 

hen there are the various Ter- 
mutes, the terror of cuihsed man, 
the destroyers of his furmture, 
books, and papers, the devourers 
ot every piece of woodwork in his 
house, and sometimes the undei- 
miners of the house itself. 

‘The savage values them for the 
various ways m which they con- 
tnbute towards his Irvelihood, 

In the first place he eats them, 
In this country we revolt at the idea of 
eating insects but m savage lands the 1 cr- 





So 
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mute 1s eaten, not as a mitict of absolute 

necessity, but of choice. Indeed, a savage 

Ling, to whom a taveller presented some 

apricot jam, declared it to be the 

best food he hnew newt to Ter- 
mites. 

Then, the nests which these 
insects 1¢u are of grat service to 
the savage. [hue ate several 
ammals, populaily called Ant 
Bears, which tecd chiefly on the 
‘Tauumitcs, or White Ants, a» they 
aie wrongly called. ‘Lhese crea 
tues are furnished with enormous 
claws, with which they tear out 
the whole interior of the nest, 
leaving nothing but the shell of 
clay, baked as hard as brick im the 
sunbeams, 

Such empty nests scive several 

. In the first place they ate utdised 


of the tree, held by the head, and eaten | cook the animals hulled by them, 


alive, as we eat oysters in this country. Many 


Then, such savages as build huts find that 
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nothing makes so good a floor for their 
houses as Termites’ nests ground into a 
powder med with water, beaten down until 
quite smooth and level, and left to harden in 
the rays of the tropical sun. 

Lastly, they serve as tombs for the dead. 
The corpse 1 thrust into the empty nest 





through the hole left by the Ant Bear, the 
aperture is closed with stones and thorns, 
and there the body may 1emain undisturbed 
hy any foe except man. 

Asto the services rendered by the Ter- 
mites to civilsed man, { shall have some- 


thing to say before the conclusion of this 
aiticle. 

Every reader of this magazine has, I pre- 
sume, seen the common Watei-Boatmen in- 


sects, which are shaped so much like boats, | 
swim on their keel-shaped backs, and use their ; 


Tong hind legs as oars. Alt of them possess 
sharp, strong beaks, capable of penetrating 
the human skin, and depositing in the wound 
a poisonous secretion, winch causes a dull, 
thiobbing pain lasting for several hours. 

There are many species of Wate1-Boatmen, 
but those which belong to the genus Corsaa, 
and can be known by the flattencd ends of 
theit bodies, nave 
the sharpest 
‘beaks, the most 
virulent poison, 
and consequently 
are the most 
noaisus = when 
handled. Even 
in England these 
Corie are apt 
to be rather unpleasant insects, but there 
are some parts of Mexico where the lakes 
swarm with Corix of very much lager 
dimensions than any British species. 

Yet these insects, noxious as we might think 
them, are very usefil to the comparatively 
uncivilised natives, who eat, not the Corisz, 
but their eggs. 
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At the proper time of the year the natives 
sink large bundles of reeds in the water. In 
a week or two the reeds are thickly covered 
with Corixa eggs, which are scraped off and 
the reeds returned to the water. In fact 
the Corisa is treated very much Ike the 
mussel in the French breeting beds. The 
eggs, after being scraped off, are 
pressed into cakes, which’ are 
cooked and used for consumption, 
under the name of “ haoutle.” 

Even the dread mosquito, the 
only insect which a savage can 
have an excuse for ranking as 
noatous, 18 really of dnect value 
to some savage tnbes. 

Livingstone mentions that the 
shores of the Lake Nyassa swarm 
with mosquitos, The late Mr. 
Baines tok! me that no one who 
has not seen the mosquito swarms 
that hang on the banks of these African 
Jakes, can form even a conception of their 
multitude, They fill the air so that they seem 
to be an almost solid mass. If a lamp be 
lighted, they put it out by setthng ont, while 

huin of their wings is almost Like the 
roaring of the sea in the ems of a diver. 

Yet the natives can utihse even these ter. 
rible pests, which ate so venomous that not 
even a mule could stray on the banks of the 
lake and live through the night. But the 
mosquito never seems to travel to any great 
distance from the water in which it passed 
through its previous stages of existence, and 
the natives can avoid 11 by sleeping in spots 
fat removed fiom the water’s edge. 

They do more than this; they sweep the 
Mosquitos into large bags, press them to- 
gether and form them into cakes, just as is 
done with the eggs of the Corixa, These 
cakes go by the name of “kungo.” They 
are citcular, about eight inches 1n diameter, 
and an inch or so in thickness, When eaten 
they are said to bear some resemblance to 
caviare in flavour. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that none of the 
so-calied noxious insects, even though they 
cause direct annoyauce to man, wee created 
for that purpose. Take, tor example, the 
mosquito swarms aboxe mentioned. Man is 
not the normal food of the mosquito, which 
can and does maintam existence without ever 
seeing a human bemg. Dut when man pre+ 
sents himself in the tract already inhalnted 
by the mosquitos, he becomes an intmder 
and has to suffer the penalty of his intrusion. 

T mentioned at the beginning of this essay 
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that the noxiousness of insects 1s m direct 
ratio to the civilisation of the men whom 
they annoy 

In the uncivilsed days of England the 
curot, the turnip, the aspiragus, the cab- 
age, the celery, and other garden plants, 
wore meie weeds, and, in consequence, the 
isects which fed upon them were unheeded 
‘Ly nian Our sernt-savage predecessors could 
fing no fiuit with the cabinge caterpillars, 
wath the turnip giub, the celery fly, or the 
asparagus heetle, simply beciwse the plants 
on which they fed had not been brought mto 
cultivation, and their destroyers could not be 
ranked among nowious insects. 

So at the jiesent day we do not cultivate 
the stinging netth, ranking it among the 
weeds, and, in consequence, we rather look 
upon the insects which feed upon it as our 
benefactors But it some clever gardener, 
“with Douc accent wid high wages,” were to 
develop the stinzinz nettle toa garden vege 
tible, the brauteful Tortotsesheti, Atalanta, 
and Peacock butterflies would be plucd 
among OU! Noxious Insects, inasmuch as ther 
Tuve ‘ccd upon the plant Pethaps the 
gudeners of Dreepduthe, who, according to 
Andrew J aurseivice, cultvatcd that vegetable 
under forcing gluses, held precisely the seme 
oyimon of the inscets 

Then theie comes the question of coumer 
balanem, qualities 

There me sevctal insects to which all 
«vised nitions confess theinselves indebted. 
The bee, fot evimple, turmshes us with 
honey and wis, wd so we prose at for its 
industry, thou, 
we have no word 
of commendation 
for the common 
wasp, which w» 
quite as industn- 
ous and unselfish 
ag the bee, or the 
sand wasp, which 
works  infimtvly 
harder, 

The sithworms 
are almost yene- 
rated, becwuse we 
use the silk which 
they produce Yet 
there is not a 
caterpillar, either 
of butterfly or 
moth, thit docs 
not produce sulk 
of some kind 
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The cochmeal insect 1s almost as mpor- 
tant to man as the silkworm, and, tmy as it 
15, it fumishes the means of existence to 
thousands of human bemgs Two of its 
near relatives are also of exceeding value, 
one furnishing a wax equal in many respects 
to that of the bee, and the other producing 
the “lac” so invaluable for lacquer work, 
sealing waa, and varnish 

‘Yet, were st not that we have lewned the 
value of then couiterbrlaneing qualities, 
every one of these crettures would be justi 
ably ranked among the noxious insects 

Inkc the bee A child, who 15 ignorant of 
the ch uactei of the bec, seizes it, 18 stung, 
and has very good reason fo1 considering it 
&> Vvery NOTIONS INscct 

Afterwards, when he learns that the bee 
furmshes the sweet honey which tickles his 
pilate, he purions the sting which has hut 
his hand He hrs leaned one of the counter 
Dbuancmy «quabties of 1 nosious insect As 
he increases in knowledge and civilisation, 
he le«ns that the way, which asa child he 
would hive flung aside after draming it of 
the honcy, 1 by far the more valuible pio: 
duct of the two, and that some of the arts— 
metil statuary, for example—coula not be 
conducted without it 

Take the sikwoim It destroys the lewec 
of the mulbeny tec, and injures the crop of 
fruit which man ¥ nts for himself, so that, to 
arace of men sufhcnily civilised to cult 
yate the mulberry trec, it would be classed 
amon the novous insects. 

But further: Lnowldge about the habits of 
the creature en- 
ables mankind to 
understand its 
counterbalancing. 
qualities, and so, 
although the silk- 
worm consumes 
fu more mulberry 
foliage than it did 
when it was cons 
sidered meicly a5 
& Nowious insect, 
we have kuned 
to compare the 
value of the silk 
winch at produres 
with that of the 
kates which it 
devours, and price 
the silkworm as 
a source of na 
tional wealth 

JG Woon 
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ART IN DAILY LIE. 


By J BLAVINGION ATKINSON 
II—INTERIOR DLCORATION OF 1HE HOUSE 


OTHING can be more fatal than the 
notion that a mn, in the decorwion 
of his house, his only to know what he likes, 
and to do with his own as he 
‘Without some guiding punciples the farther 
he goes the more we will Le his departure 
from true standards In the prescnt day the 
mere diversity of doctunes and multiphcity 
of appliances, each with some show of tuth 
and bewuty sn its favour, become perplexing 
‘The conflict between styles, the nvalry 
among fashions, old and new, the impatience 
as to methods handed down fiom tme im 
memorial, the effort to throw off all bondage 
to tradiional arrangements, and the not 
unlaudable desre to stnhe out something 
onginal and to assert pnvate judgment 
within the dnclling, have im these latter times 
too often divided the house agamst itself and 
brought upon the domestic arts confusion, 
not to say anarchy I shill be glad if the 
simple suggestion, mide in the sequcl may 
serve to restore oder 
The first thing in the art-tieatment of the 
miterior of a@ house to decide on 15 2 well- 
considered scheme of decoiition And, of 
course, must be taken mto account all the 
conditions—such as the use size, and num- 
ber of the rooms, the several requirements 
of hall, brary, breakfist, dining, and draw- 
ing rooms, of boudoirs and bedrooms, their 
aspects as regards the sun, the disttbution 
of windows and doors, with the mcans of 
approich and intercommunication. Certain 
charactenstics all rooms possess 1 common 
they a1e intenois, and are bounded by walls, 
floois, and ceilings Thest, then, a the 
surfaces calling for decotauon. “ ‘Lhe 
heme” should primarily provide for “ the 
general cttect,” whethet grave or ,2y, qui 
escent, animated, or fustive. It should also 
secure an agieeable sequence among the 
vaned members of the house, so that one 
room mty lead on pleasantly to its next 
door neighbour, and the whol. suite, whether 
large or small, combine m harmomous va 
nety, This scheme of the whole and the 
allogethet, which may be called the decora- 
tive idca or motive, 1s of vital import, of 
happily conceived, the inteno: 1s an assured 
success. 
Next to be considered 1s the means that 
may best conduce to the seq ured effuct, 
and herem it should be borne in nund that 


the decorator can employ but thee agents 
or instruments of exmession—form, colour, 
and matenal The form 1 the dugn or 
putern , the colour 1s the humony of tone , 
the material, whether stone or wood paint 
or piper, woollen, cotton, or silk gives 
quality or texture of surfice, involves cost 
or ccanomy, and concerns uukity, durability, 
nehness, or plainness of decorative effuct 
Among these three means of ormament, ma- 
terial 1s of least moment, 1¢ 15 comparatively 
an accident, whle higher and subtler cle 
ments subsist im form and colour—form 
Tying close upon thought, and colour being 
m correspondence with emotion Thus bj 
the play and interchinge of the one wit 
the othe: over wails, floors, and ceilings, the 
interior of the house 13 made responsive to 
the minds desires In the use of these 
appliances the decoritor’s purpose, stated in 
the general, should be to exclude alt that 16 
ugly and to embr ice every attamable beauty, 
the one removes all that 16 disagreeable 
other brings into the house the colours and 
the fons that give most pleasure As to 
colour, kt gravity be free from gloom, 1nd 
Ict checrfulness not degenerite tuto levity 
or gansh gaiety Domestic decoiations 
should come as gemiil accompaniments to 
domestic affections, they are scarcely 1¢ 
qured, Ihe ecclestwstical decorations, to 
move to solemnemotion They need not as 
works of high art, convcy defimte ideis to 
the antellect, thry attan for the most prt 
ther end suthciently well when, by pleasing 
impressions, they conduce to tiinquil tones 
of feehng and stitcs of mental fel city 

The pnncple cin hardly be too often 
msisted upon tht decoration 1 the obedient 
though not the sersile, handmard to thu 
master art of architcciuie, and therefore like 
that art must conform to symmetry, propor- 
tion, oder ihe geometric construction of 
an arch, whcthc: 1ound or pointed, the fat 
lintel of a door or the hoiontal line of a 
cornice, will severally 1mpose accord.nt com 
positions in orniment ‘The decoration 
oust likewise im ils scale be appoitioned to 
the size of the rooms and to the wall spaces 
to be filled the omament should be evenly 
balanced and disposed over the entire sur 
face, conveying the impression of intention 
and method She decoition of a dwelling 
4s indeed hittle else than the application to 
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flat surfaces of the laws of ornament. And 
the style of any ornament may be compared 
to, and has the sigmficance of, handwriting , 
omament 1s handiwork, and like writing gives 
expression to thoughts and sentiments, it 
tahes from nature what 15 most lovely in form 
and colour, st Fesponds to the craving m the 
human mind for beauty, 1t thus brings to our 
homes ina thousand ways pleasures for the 
eye and thefancy. Omament 1s a language, 
and its varied styles are as diveis tongues 
spoken from age to age by the great human 
familes And ornament1s no less a history 
its developments mask the transition from 
states of barbansm to civilisation ; 1t1s an an- 
dex to culture , and thus 1t becomes of all the 
more import what decorative modes, whether 
Greek, Romanesque, Byzantine, Gothic or 
Renarssant, we admit within our dwellings 
‘The fundamental rules which regulate all or 
nament, whether of walls, floors, ot celings, 
of paper hangings, carpets, curtains or furn: 
ture, have een. epitomized by the Govern- 
ment Department of Science and Art in sub- 
stance as follons — 
‘The true office of ornament is the decora 
tuon of utility Oinament should arise out 
of, and be subservient to, construction , 1 
requires a specific adaptation to mite- 
nal, and therefore the decoration suited 
to one fabric needs re-adjustment to ane 
other. True ornament does not consist 1n 
the mete imitation of natural objects, but 
1athcs ip the a*aptation of the esscntial or 
genenc beauties of form or colour found 
im nature to decorative uses, and such 
adaptation must be in conformity with 
the maternal, the tas of ait, and the 
necessities of minufacture 
The decoration of an ordinary dwelling 13 
a compatatively sumple affair, provided only 
a fow elementary principles be borne in mind. 
Domestte decoration, unlike the monumental 
painting formerly in the service of the State 
or of princely famihes, 1s not usually prompted 
by punotiem, poetry, or other phases of lofly 
thought ‘The cases ate sare in which an 
Lagibhman can follow the example of the 
Roman bankc who called to his aid Raphael, 
Gwho Romano, and Giovanm da Udine to 
adoin the Palazzo Fanesma with poetic 
‘scenes from the Gieeh Parnassus. Still, with- 
1m recent years private houses have with happy 
aesults been intrusted to the decorative shill 
of many of our Enghsh artuts, such as G.F 
Watts, RA, E J. Poynter, RA, & Arm 
tage, RA, H. S. Maths, RA, W B. Rich 
mond, Bune Jones, Albeit Moore, W. B. 
Scott, Walter Ciane, and H, Holiday. These 
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are among the best signs of our times, and 
there seems reason to hope that, emulating 
the example of the great ait epochs, the de- 
corative works of our pamters may, like the 
poetry of our best authors, become as house- 
hold words the near companions of our daily 
lives, And it may not be amiss just to men- 
tion that money can hardly be Laid out moie 
pofitably The wall decorations of Italy ate 
smply puceless, and there can be no doubt 
that the contemporary works ventured upon 
m England are year by year gaung a value 
1m excess of the first outlay. 

‘The themes for such decorations cannot be 
better suggested than by our English poets 
and wniters of romance, And I have lon, 
bad a favounte idea that the poetic an 
graceful designs of Flaxman, such as he made 
for Wedswood, mght with suitable modif- 
cation work effectively as frezes ot panels for 
ourrooms The designs cin be got for no 
thing, and the execution by hand or by a 
pmiating process need not cost much Tt has 
also been with some a chenshed idea that 
our English classics might be turned to good 
decorative account by furnishing quotations 
to be illumined on fiiezes or borders. One 
advantage Lomng from such inscriptions 18 
that decorations which give delight pumirily 
to the senses might be made to appz) also 
to the understanding and to convey positive 
truths, Mere oinament may be compared to 
Pintomime or dumb show, but such inter- 
minghog of choice quotitions from our Lest 
authors might seem to Ineak the silence by 
speech It may be fitly left to individual 
taste to detctmmne what literary extracts can 
best give verbal expression to the art motive ; 
but perhaps a hbraty ot a studio nught echo 
the Intent thought within by some such 
exttacts, treated decoratively, as the follow- 
ing — 

“ Reading maketh a full man, Conference a 
aeady man, and Witing an eaact man” 

“In Retding we hold converse with the 
wise, in the business of hfe generally with 
the foolish ” 

© Cm tmel ve andevery can birw le 

Held corvers mab she pr abot ca 1y tm 
‘Lhe team d of every clase, th good ofc ry el m 

“ Oider  Heaven’s first lan, and the way 
to Oider is by Rules that Art hath found’ 

“ The couse of Nature 1s the Art of God.” 

Many are the methods and matenals used 
im past and present days for the deconation 
of dueliings. In by-gone ages 100ms were 
not only pated and coloured, but neve hung 
with tapestries, damasha, silks, and embossed 
leathers, But now, for many reasons, for 
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economy, cleanliness, and convemence, most 
other modes have given place to paper-hang- 
ings. And in point of taste there 18 no great 
loss, smasmuch as some of our chief artnts 
have designed patterns which fulfil the true 
conditions of suxface decoration, Buf the 
difficulty constantly anses as to a wise choice 
among the peiplexmg multipheity of styles 
and patterns. In former days wall designs 
were made for some actual locahty or room, 
and became part and parcel of the freehold 
and inhentance, but paper hangings, the re- 
verse of mural pamtings, belong to no spot 
in particular, and ate 1m their habits as stine- 
tant as easel-prctures Yet the principles 
which underhe all wall decorations alike re- 
main for ever unchangeable, and therefore in 
the selection of a paper-hangmg it 1s not 
sufficient to look to the beauty of the design 
in the abstract, but to its suitability to the 
uses, scale, and proportions of the 
apirtment. Opinions differ as to the ruks 
which should guide the choice, and indeed 
considerable latitude » permissible , the fol- 
lowing laws, though not to be insisted upon 
too dogmaticall, miy be of service — 

Paper hangings bear the same relation to 

the furniture in a room that a back. 
giound does to the objects in a picture, 
The decoration, therefoie, should not 
invite attention to itself, but be subdued 
m effect, witLout strong contrasts either 
of form, colour, or hght and dark. The 
decorative details should be ananged on 
symmetric bases, and nothing should be 
introduced to disturb the sense of flit- 
ness, Colour 1s not to bein positive 
masses, but should be broken over the 
whole suriace, so as to give a general 
‘negative hue and an impression of retir- 
ing quietude, 

In at Gascoance wil such , cacidities 
ale the emmently pict per hangin, 
which come conspicuously fom Pare A 
percock disporting the attractions of his tal 
on a terrace 1s just one of those mural 
plieuds which the French love to put up in 
cormndots. Neapolitan peasants dancing the 
tarantella m the foreground, with the blue Bay 
of Naples and Vesuvius flaming m the dis- 
tance, are likewise chosen to give to intenors 
a festive and out-door aspect. In Vemce I 
have seen rooms painted freehand, with fancy 
figutes in masks, or revealing gay costumes 25 
they peep out from the ambush of columns, 
Perhaps it may not be easy quite to justify 
such vagaries even m decoration, which 
avowedly 18 a field for fancy and fiohe, But 


at least these extravaganzas meet the popular _ 
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taste, and when all 1s im keeping it were hard 
to prohibit what pleases. Indeed, almost 
everything may be permitted that 1 beautitul 
iw itself and 1s nghtly placed. Yet war needs 
to be waged perpetually agamst the folhes of 
fashion and the eccentneiics and conceits 
which pass for strokes of genus. 

What 18 chiefly to be desired is that erch 
decorative system shall be clearly understood 
im its character and xts conditions, and that 
then 1t shall be consistently canied out to its 
Jegiumate consequences. In the mesent day 
the pubhe are diviced mto opposing parties, 
and the utmost diversity of opmon cin 
indeed be tolerated, the golden rule in att 
ever being, liberty free from license. Some au- 
thontes, as just seen, ay down the law that 
wall decorations shall be retiring and com 
paratively insignificant, while otheis would 
make them conspicuous and self asserting, 


actual Which of the two alternatives may be prefet- 


able will greatly depend upon whethe the 
wall relies on its own surface decoration, o: 
whether it will receive additonal adoimng 
from case] pictures, drawings, or engravings 
Abe gener substitution in modern times of 
movable pictures in fiames for mural punt 
ings attached to the structure, has brought 
about 2 radical revolution in the ornamenta 
tion of our rooms. Large, obtrusive paper 
Patterns are of course destiuctive the 
delicate tones of pictures. Op the whole, 
small, quiet desgns are obviously the sifest 
Colour 1s yet another perpleaed pioblem, 
‘With some authonties colour has assumed the 
certutude of a creed, with others it 1 still 
subject to controversy. This complea ques 
thon will im the sequel call for special consi- 
deration, in the meanwhile, Ietat be premised 
that here likewise stand face to face two 
opposing schools, The one favoms stiong 
positive pigments applied boldly, though of 
course im ce , the other beats a tunid 
retreat behind quiet, retunng tones, Each 
party claims specific successes the adven 
turous course has most to gain, the cautious 
line bas least to lose, It need scucily be 
added that the treatment of the furniture will 
have to be 1eversed with each revolution in 
the wall decoration It may further be 
‘observed that paper hangings or other mual 
adormngs can either be m monochiome o1 
polychrome; if of one colour, then the 
pattern will have to be thrown up from the 
_Tound by either a lighter or a darker tone 
Of that colour, Or sf the decoranon be of 
two or more colouis, then a simple and 
favourite arrangement 1s to use some comple- 
mentary hues, such as green for the ground, 
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and red foi the patterns, a harmomous con 
trast exemplified by nature m the red flower 
of the geramum nising out of a green mass of 
feaxes Its well that a room should be so 
decorated that the walls, when looked at 
near, offer forms of sumple beauty pleasingly 
vated, and when viewed at a distance present 
as a whole, both m design and colour, a 
composition which falls into prevailing unity 
and iepose. 

‘Hloor-coverings, whatever be them maternal, 
should be made to accord with the general 
rulcs already lard down for wall-clothmngs. 
Indeed the difference in posttion and use 
between a floor and a wall would seem to 
demand that these laws be here enforced 
with all the greater ngour Floors areforwalk 
ing on, therefore they should seldom be em- 
bellished with obyccts that 2t 18 outrageoas to 
trimple under foot They moreover serve as 
the resting plice and support of furniture, 
and theretore whatever be the materials or 
fibucs employed, whether mosaics, tiles, 
Mmudquetry, or carpets, the impression cor 
veyed should be that of a stable and sustain 
ingsurface A floor hhewise being the lowest 
member in a room and the nearest to the 
ground, should not advance upon the eye, and 
cven when serving as 2 forcground should 
appetrin shade rather than m sunshine These 
considerations incline to sombre colouung 
and to unostentitious desgns But here 
ugun there are_no rules without occasional 
exceptions, and Iam not one of those stern 
enticy who would prohibit, for instance, such 
freedoms as the stewing of floors with flowers 
Fra Angelico in his pictues scatters flowers 
on paths levdmg to Paradise, and if om 
homes can in anywise be made heaven hike, 
art will in good degree fulfil its mission 
But as to the placing or mplacng of 
flowers 1 1emember that at the Impenai fete 
given by the Dusseldorf artists m Jacob's 
Garden, now the Malkasten Club, the 
Lnpress of Germany started from her seat, 
eaclaimung, “I am trampling lovely flowers 
under my feet, remove the chair on one 
side.” We may recall, however, on the other 
hand, how at @ certam sacred triumph on 
the road leading from the Mount of Ohves 
to Jerusalem “a very great multitude spread 
their garments m the way, and others cut 
down branches from the trees and strewed 
them in the way.” Enthusiasm and love 
which in religion inspire to acts of devotion, 
ced not be denied humble service im arts 
of decoiation, Yet m our times a cold and 
barren rationalism would restrain fancy in 
ber mnocent sport with things of beauty. 
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But to return to plam matter of fact, it may 
be of use to sum up the general rules for 
floor coverings , they are briefly these —- 

‘The surface of a carpet serving as a ground 

to support all objccts, should be quiet 
and negative, without strong contrast of 
either form or colour. Ihe decorative 
designs must be flat, without shadow or 
rehef, flowers and fohage from nature 
must be conventionalised to meet the 
exigencies of art, and the pattern should 
be distnbuted evenly over the who's 
floor The entire composition must be 
brought into balance of lines and misses, 
and into harmony of colour. 

Ceilings, which have been strangely 
neglected or defaced, claim more than a 
moment's consideration, did space permit. 
They have sometimes been surrendered to 
@ negatne, sanatory, and undecoritive coat- 
ing of whitewash, and then again they have 
been heavily weighted with constructional 
beams serving to give stability to pon- 
derous ornament. As to whitewash, the 
remedy 18 easy and mexpensive. Let some 
colour be added to the wash which shall 
harmonize with the tone of the upper walls 
One purpose in the preceding remarks has 
been to show that the disposition of hight, 
shide, and colour within a house may be 
reduced to certain elementary principles 
And a adimentary amon 15 that dark 
should gravitate downwards, while hght 
ascends upwards Hence in part the reason 
why floors should be dusk and shadowy, 
And while the floor o: giound represents 
the caith, the ceiling or vault leads up into 
airand space Some persons, indeed, have 
pushed the comparison so far as to maintain 
that cclings are best dealt with when, after 
the practice of the ancient Egyptians, they 
are coloured as the blue shy, spangled with 
golden stars Others again have pushed the 
atmospheric idea to the extreme of covering 
the expanse of the ceilmg with floating clouds, 
and a member of the Royal Society has 
not inappropmiately employed @ well-known 
artist to compose an astronomical ceiling, 
wath the sun m the centre and the seasons 
and signs of the zodiac around. Other house- 
holders, inckning to botany and flonculture, 
tram over their heads flowering creepers 
and chmbmg roses, making the ceiling a 
bowery canopy, attractive to butterflies and 
winged birds of brght plumage. At this 
pomt the tiansition becomes easy to Italiane 
like compositions wherem Cupids and genu 
float in mid heaven; but it 18 well to stop 
somewhere ere the sublime runs into the 
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ndiculous. However, suffice it to say, that 
ceil nge present spheres for diversions of 
fancy mviting to minds cherishing the laud- 
able ambttion of redeeming a dwelling fom 
ordinary commonplace by some pretty spurts 
of poetry. 

When the floor, walls, and ceding are 
brought mto harmony the decorations of a 
room are complete. Each part, I repeat, 
must be in studied relation of design and 
colour to the 1est, the floor must sustain 
the walls, and they in tuin must lead up to 
and support the ceiling. Yet while all are 
Drought into unsty, 1t 1s well when each 1s 
kept distinct Accordingly fitung divisions 
and boundary hnes are usually prmded 
structurally in the shiring board, the dado, 
the fmeze, and cormce. ‘hese several mem- 
bers it 1s wise to pronounce more or less de- 
cisively, such points of demarcation in the 
decorative arts beng comparable to punctua- 
tion in wntten compositions, serving, hke 
commas, dashes, or full stops, as pauses and 

es for rest, In the decoration of a room 
the crowning victory 1s in the successful com 
ing of the whole together, And although 
mmpheity 18, for ease and economy, to 
commended, yet, on the other hand, the 
eater the compleuty and the difhculty chal 
lenged and overcome, the more stgoal will 
be the trumph gained, and the more subtle 
the pleasure imparted to the mmnd. Tyros 
mm any art are tumd, experts danng Ele 
mentary forms and negative colours may be 
safe, but designs highly developed and 
colours luetrous as hght will, m a master 
hand, secure decorative evolutions and 
effects comparable to the harmonies evoked 
by a full orchestra 

One or two general considerations may be 
added It 1s not unworthy of remark that 
the house of the north necessarily differs from 
the house of the south In the south protec 
tion 1s sought {rom heat, from the tyranny of 
the sun and the blaze of day, accordingly 
the classic house and the Italmn villa pro 
vided open courts, cool corndors, and bal- 
conies of free outlook, while the walls and 
floors were clothed wath plaster, marbles, or 
mosaics, But in the north the conditions 
are reversed , comfort and coziness are de- 
sued, and thus the northern house secures 
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closed rooms safe fiom the assaults of the 
elements, and provides snug curtams, warm 
carpets, and tight casements. In northern 
cities, too, a crying need 13 for more light 
within the dwelling” “ The dark ges ’ were 
dark m more senses than one, and dirty 
into the bargam, and when modernism swept 
away the cobwebs of medizvaliom, light en- 
tered as the herald of truth Architecture, 
mits onward and upward growth, has been 
seeking to secure more light, Eaily structures 
are shadowy and cavernous, but at length 
buildings learnt to spring from the earth into 
the heavens, and courted companionslup 
with the day And lyht seeks association 
with the bnght sisterhood of colour, and all 
am concert strive to compensate for the dark 
ness and dulness of our noithern chme, in 
the absence or shyness of the sun 

A hke cunent of thought 1s suggested by 
the contrasted conditions of a town house 
and a country house. In England a country 
seat may be fitly designed for the summer 
and the sun. It 1s often m close proximity to 
nature, the windows possibly command a 
pleasing landscape, the daily hfe comes in 

jourly contact with gardens, trees, meadows , 
and in proportion as it thus shaics in the 
simpheity of nature can the helps and allure 
ments of art be dispensed with. But the 
town house is suriounded by opposite con 
ditons To shut out the external world, the 
noise of the street, and the gaze of the neigh 
bour, 1s an end to be gained. And to make 
the home life within all the more selfsus- 
taming and satisfying, the mind seeks as a 
subshtute for converse with nature, the 
companionship of literature and art. The 
complexities of modern society oust the art- 
lessness of more primitive life, and the con+ 
verse of cultured intellects, the contact of 
minds highly wrought, the compamonship of 
books and music, demand that the dwelling 
shall be decorated to hke concert pitch In 
fine, m towns and northern latitudes, whee 
the sky 1s overcast and the life of man 
sad, it peculiarly behoves us to make our 
homes lightsome and cheerful, so that in 
dark days witness shall not be wanting to 
the e that, though “weepmg may 


endure for a mght, joy cometh in the morn- 
mg.” 
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“WHY ART THOU CAST DOWN, O MY SOUL?” 


By 7H¥ AUTHOR of “Sritma’s Stoxs * 


* FLE bas forsiken me, and Iam 
Of journeying on a path so dark and dreary * 


And wherefore 1s xt drear ? The bds are singing 

Ticm bou,hs that shadows on the chine are fing ng” 
 Thew no muse when one Voice docs full me, 

‘My hyht as quenched , cau dry’s bigh noon avail me?” 
“ And wherefore did He Jeave thee im thy sorrow? 

‘We will return and comfort thee to monow * 
Alas, my suns me from His love did sever! 

‘hs chi lange I thought hard, repming ever” 
Dat He ws gric ows, quick us Ths relenting, 

rom fer He sees the signs of thy repenting 


Alls, too Inte I mourn? He'll let me wander 
Checrlss, alonc, my lost estate to pond * 


“Tex Is forsaking, He more close will press thee 
‘Whure the sword pierced, and surely there will bless thee.”” 


“ Ab, no! His foes His footstool are, hept under 
By Him, whose hand had plucked thoar bars asunder, 


Hee wiyes the tears from off the childica's fices, 
As | with the hiss of peace the bude emb: xt ” 


“O scriowmng soul! such gnef might be thy tohen, 
"Lis not the slave s will, but the child s heart biol en 5 


‘Las not the rebel by His wrath 0 arta en, 
‘Ati the bude one htte hour forstken 


‘The rebel frets not that hus lord's afar, 
‘The slise holds 1evel ‘neath the mormng star; 


But spouse md children yearn for His returning, 
‘An 1 keep to wilcome it the hewth fires buaing * 


MODERN GAELIC BARDS AND DUNCAN MACINTYRE. 
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'O those who feel tht poetry 1s a thing 
T oldcr than all manuscripts and books, 
and in its essence imdependcnt of them, 
there 1s something very refreshing in the 
poetty of the Gacl Lhey will ind there a 
poctry which, both m its ancient and more 
modem founs, was the creation of men who 
were taught m no schoof but that of nature, 
who could neither 1¢1d nor write ther native 
Gaebe, who, many of them, never saw a book 
or a manuxnpt, who had no other model 
than the old pnmeval Ossianic strams which 
they heard fiom chiluhood , and who sang 
only when inborn passion prompted—but then 
songs of genuine inspiration, What they com- 


posed they never thought of committng to 
wniting, for wnting was to them an unknown 
art, The great body of Highland poetry, both 
1m old and in modern times, has come down 
tous preserved mamly by oral tradition. This 
18 a fact which can be proved, let learned cuit 
cism believe 1t or not. Ihave already spohen 
of that great primiuve background of heroic 
songs and ballads known as the Ossiamic 
poetry, which had hved for centuries, only on 
the lps of men, before it was commutted to 
wnting. That was the nurse and school by 
which all after Gaehe poets were formed. 
To-day let us turn to the post Ossiame, or 
modern poetry of the Gael, wluch reaches 
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from the Middle Age almost down to our own 
tune 

“In aland of song hike the Highlan’'s,” says 
‘one who knew well what he spoke of, “every 
strath, glen, and hamlet had its bad. In 
the morning of my days,” he goes on to say, 
wntng m x841, “it was my happy lot to 
hale the mountam aur of 2 sequestered spot, 
whose inhabitants may be designated children 
of song, and in a state of society whose man- 
ners were little removed from that of primitive 
simpheity. I had many opportunities of wit 
nessing the influence of poetry over the mind, 
and I found that cheerfulness and song, music 
and morality, walked almost always hand in 
hand.” Making allowance for the warmth of 
feeling with which a man looks back on a 
childhood spent among the mountains, these 
words are, I believe, true. One may be for- 
gen af one doubts whether the School 
Boards and the Code with its six Standards 
which have superseded this state of things, 
and aie domg their best to stamp out the 
small remains of Gaehe poetry, are wholly a 
gan, 

Ihe waiter from whom I have quoted, Mr. 
John Mackenzie, was a native of the west 
coast of Ross, and to him those who still 
cherish Gaehc pocty owe a great debt, for 
in 1841 he published hrs “ Beauties of Garlic 
Poetiy,” which 1s a collection of the best 
pieces of the best modern Gaelic bards 
They are but a sample of what nnght have 
been dug fiom the vast quarry, but they are 
4 good sample. In many cascs he had to 
sither the poems of some of the best bards, 
not from any edition’ of their works, or even 
fiom manuscnpts, but from the recitation of 
‘old people who preserved them in memory 
Machenzie's book contams more than thirty 
thousand lines of poctry on all kinds of sub- 
jects, from the heroic chant about— 

santo 
down to the— 
More hamble tay, 
‘amniuar matter of to day” 
To this book and its contents I shall con 
fine myself today when I speak of the mo- 
d«in poetry of the Gael. 

It w divided into three parts, Furst, a few 
poems of the Medieval age, which form a 
sort of link between the Osstamic and the 
modern poetry. The second, and by far the 
largest, part consists of the poems of well 
known bards from the Reformation down to 
the present century, The names of these 
‘ate given with thew works, and some account 
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of ther hives. The thid portion consists of 
short popular songs well known among the 
people, but without the name of the authors 
attached to them. 

Of the thirty bards, whose poems Mac- 
kenzie has preserved, I might give the names 
and a few facts about their lives and wntmgs, 
but this, which is all I could do within my 
prescubed space, would not greatly edify any 
one, Imght tell you of Mary Macleod, the 
nurse of five chiefs of Macleod, and the 
poetess of her clan , of Ian Lom McDonuld, 
the first Jacobite bard, who led Montrose and 
hus army to Inverlochy, pointed out the camp- 
ing ground of the Campbells, then mounted 
the castle ramparts, watched the battle, and 
sang a fiery pean when the victory was won, 
of McDonald, the second great Jacobite bard, 
who joined Prince Charhe's army, shared his 
disaster, and preserved the memory of that 
time in songs of fervid Jacobite devotion. 
But I would do httle good by giving you 
merely bare lists of names, facts, and a few 
notions about Rob Donn, or Machay, the 
poet of the Reay Country, a lntter and power- 
ful satinst , of Dougal Buchanan, the carnest 
and solemn religious poet of Rannoch, ani 
Witham Ross, the sweet lynst of Gairloch, 
on the western shores of Ross and many more 
If any one desires to hnow more about these 
bards of the Gael, let me refer him to the 
bnef biographies given of each of them in the 
book I have alreatly spoken of, “ Machenzte’s 
Beauties of Gaelic Poctry,” and also to the 
very animated commentary on the contents 
of that book contamed in my fiend Pro- 
fessor Blackte’s hvely and interesting work 
on “The Language and Literature of the 
Scottish Highlands.” 

One charactenstic of these Gaehe bards 
must be mentioned. They weie most of them 
saturists as well as lyrists and eulogists. It 
was a true instinct that mace the Chief of 
Macleod forbid his poetic nurse to sing praises 
of himself and his family, for the bard who 1s 
free to praise 1s also free to blame, Enthu- 
siasm in admiration and Jove has as its other 
side equal vehemence of hated And this 
bitter side of the poetic nature found full 
vent in the poetry of many Highland bards. 
Biting wit, mvectrves often exceeding all 
pounds—these, but not humow, characterize 
the Gael, Humour, which is a quieter, more 
kindly quality, generally comes from men 
fatter, more well fed, in easier circumstances 
than most of the Highland poets were. Sa- 
ture abounds m both the Macdonalds, above 
all m Rob Don, who carnes it often to 
coarseness. it 1s not wanting in the kindher 
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nature of the poet of whom I am now to 
speak ; for I think Z cannot do better than 
take as 2 sample of the Bardic Brotherhood 
one whom I have most studied, and who is, 
I believe, recognised as one of the very fore- 
most, if not quite the foremost, of the High- 
land minstrels. 

‘Any one who of Jate years has travelled 
by the banks of Loch Awe must have 
scen by the Wayside, a short distance above 

ly, a monument of rude unhewn 
stones cemented together. It stands very 
near the spot where Wordsworth, in his 
famous tour, first caught sight across the loch 
of the ruined Castle of Kilchurn, and shouted 
out impromptu the first three lines of his 
Address to the Castle — 
“*Culd of Youd throated was! the mounain teas 
Jivawe ood thou ft alente thie ages” 
‘That monument has been raised to the me- 
mory of the Bard of Glenorchy, Dancan 
Maclntyre, or “ Donacha Ban nan Oran,” 
Fair Duncan of the Songs, as he is familiarly 
called by his Highland countrymen. Ifever 
pectin a pure son of nature, this man was. 
ina lonely place called Druimliaghart, 
on the skiits of the Monodh Dhu, or Breadal- 
bane Forest of the Black Mount, of poor 
parents, he never went to school, never 
learnt to read or write, could not speak Eng- 
lish, knew but one language—his own native 
Gaehc, His only school was the deer 
foreat, in which he spent his boyhood. His 
lessons were catching trout and salmon with 
his fishing-rod, shooting grouse, and stalking 
deer with his gun, His mental food was the 
songs of the mountains, especially the great 
oral literature of the Ossianic minstrelsy. 
He tells us that he got a part of his nursing 
at the shcalings ; and I remember once, in a 
walk through the mountains of the Black 
Forest, beside # grass-covered road that 
leads down to Loch Etive, having the ruins 
of the bothy pointed out to me to which 
‘Duncan Ban used to come to spend his carly 
summers, Those shealing times, when the 
people from the glens used to drive their 
black cattle and a few small sheep to pasture 
for the summer months on the higher Bens, 
are still looked back to by the Highlanders 
as ther gieat season of happiness, romance, 
and song. Duncan had just reached man- 
hood when the rising of the clans in the 
Forty-five broke out, Like all true High- 
landers, his heart was with the Stewarts, but, 
az he Jived on the lands of the Earl of 
Breadalbane, he was obliged to serve on the 
Hianoverian aide as a substitute for a neigh- 
30 
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‘bouring taxman. This man supplied Duncan 
with a sword, which in the rout of Falkirk 
Duncan treated as Horace did his shield, 
and either lost or flung away. i 
poem was composed on this battle, 
Duncan describes with evident relish the dis- 
graceful retreat, hinting that had he been on 
the Prince's side he would have fought with 
more manhood. The man as whose substi- 
tute he served in that battle refased to pay the 
sum ised because Duncan had lost the 
sword 5 to the poet tock care to give him ' 
sidelong satiric thrust in the poem, Fir 
for that was the man’s name, fell, 4 
poet and thrashed him with his ¥ “™ tcher, 
telling him to go and makea sDopfpon the 
But Duncan had a friend in t Epalkingstick, 
of the day, who came to hi 
Fletcher to pay down the 
wwho had risked his Hie on bit "ia and forced 
first poem soon became ey to the man 
Duncan famous and Fletched gcrount. Thit 
pay in iss ae and, Tad 
git! somewhat hi suf ised. 
parents than wineeit ai a youn 
pleasing in the Joves of any {ation and Ti 
this courtship. In a 
“ Mairi Bhan dg,” or “ Fait 
tells how he wooed and wo: 
‘was within Jess than a mil 
their condition in life was 
for long he despaired, Her 
bailiff, or under factor, and a 
some cows and 
adowry, Duncan was the 
people, and had no patrimony, 
he used from his own door to 
as she went about her household le 
how, when at last he ventured to addreas Web 
her kindness of demeanour gave him 
fidence. After praising her beauty, he says, 
the thing that most took him was her firmness 
in good, and her manners that were ever s0 
womanly, And he conchides by wishing te 
take her away and hide her in some play 
where decay or change tight never reach 
This song, we are told, is regarded, 
account of its combined purity and pa 
its grace, delicacy, and tenderness,” as 
finest love song in the Gaelic language. 
After his retum from soldiering, his 
Lord Breadalbane, made Duncan his 
+ first in Coire Ceathaich, or the Misty 
Corrie, in the forest of Maam-lorn, ai the head 
of Glenlochy ; then on Ben Doran, a beauti- 
folly shaped hill at the head of Glenorchy, 
looking down that long glen towards Loch 
Awe. For a time, too, he served under the 
Duke of Argyll as deer forester on Baachail 
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Etie, or the Shepherd of Ete, a gnarled peak Branehy gopees cosh, 

facing towards both Glen Eve and Glencoe Bagtew beater bras 
Trunean made famous mre Ceathach ay! pate ad 

and Ben Doran by two of bis best poems Ves wire np Seg and bd, 
The poem on Cowe Ceathaich hes been OEraE ie aetithtin wind 
translated by a hving poet, Mr. Robert Bu Jagaty follows » ida, 


cianan, ab book called “The Land of 
ine.” His version gives a very good no 
tion of it, with its minute reabatic descnp 
ton — 
My bevateous cornel where evttle winder, 
sou, MU ee i Sea 
od eweetuat eel, 
a} elt af hin et gn tt ees 
Selt W Stee toes past te the isty acy” 
“While the" a B the 
nean Ban's poems the most 
Bat of all Dust chaborte, and the most 
| the Moon Ben Doran It consists 
famous that 4 and fifty five hnes, and 18 
of five hundred yan and construction It 1s 
unique in its phene tune, and follows all the 
adepted to a pin and wild cadences of the 
tums, and twirlsrederful skill. It falls sto 
pibroch with won ty-~ with a sort of 
‘eight parts, alterndag!s 1 = called 
and antistrophe, 
being in stately tro} 
“siubhal,” bemga 
In Ben Doran, 
the bard dwells 








/~ath the most loving munute: 
ness on all the {varied features and the ever- 
changing aspeg,-ts of the mountam which he 
loved, as if if 4 were a lrving creature and 2 
frend. Bute, besides this, in no poem ont 
ever h ~ of have all the looks, haunts 
habits, afd manners of the deer, both red- 
deer f,,und roe, been pictured so accurately 
“hes 80 fondly by one who had been born 
reared among them, and knew them as 
8 chosen playmates. f 
Professor Blackie has made a very spirtted 
rendenng into English of tha most difficult 
poem, to which I would advise any one to 
turn who cares for poetry fresh from nature 
I venture at present to gre some 
from a translation I made years ago to 
we hours of wanderg, o06 the High- 
d hulls. Be it remembered, however, how 
different a thing 18 a wild Celne chant adapted 
to the roar and thunder of the ipe fiom 
@ literary performance meant to be 
read by critical eyes im unexcited leisure. 
Bere us the opening stave — 
‘“Zeneee dorall Reps 
(Of all balla the aun kees, 





‘The poem 1s, a8 I have said, made fora 
Laeinelay on 1s, ke the prbroch, fall of 
ns. Itreturns agai ant upon 

the same theme, but eich time wih varie 
tons and additions, Thus the masses, and 
plants, and bushes that grow on Ben Doran 
are more than once described, as if the poet 
never tired of thinking of them The red- 
deer, the stag and the hmd, with their 
ways, the roe deer, buck and doc, with ther 
ny each are several times dwelt on at 
Tsball now give but one specimen of the 
description of each hind of deex. Here 1s a 
picture of the xed deer Jund and the stag, her 


mate — 
“ark that qmek dartung snort 
wig Belge heakdbend ‘ 


im 
The hogs summits abe 1 
op tur hesrof te gum Bre 
Gomes dowe froma tae z2pe 


‘bgugh we gallop at peed 
Hofincattnifeat ae 


Kor she comes of x 
Warsong ed pale, 


set 
Whee Sic lifcth ber vorce, 
‘What joy ta lo hear 
‘he ghost cf ber breath, 
“Asit echaeth char 
Por she call th aloud 
“Grows the clit ¢# the crag, 
Her sive hipp d lover 
The provd satlercd vt, 
Well intlered’ bug beaded 
Loud seace 1 de8h be comme 
fe hunts bc well Koons 
‘hs home 


“ADI my 
od ud at em 
meet 

ak mocaice ind ng 

‘Aad the tte twang te 
Up the bale worn, 

To where Corre. Chreetar 

Its biel t extending 


Bat shen the mord tikes cr 
wt te 
Baelgun, ed 
wanes ieee 
nigeeet sie, 
‘Biithe wandorure 


Ben bent 
tment to tell 
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through the glena 
‘Ot tbo sweet mounta grass, . 


‘the deep Come Attu, 
Tuy rampart will shicld theen, 
‘end aocy hallows teopt te 

“Wath there wall-sheltared bod” 
‘Dew 1s lone Assan-toean.” 


Again in an urlar or slow trochaic strophe 
he returns to the same theme— 


“} mocet to me at naing 
In eatly dawn to ver, 
Aijatioat pe mneatctin, 
‘Where they've nghs 10 be, 
Tyee a handed Lire 
OF eh 





‘From 
Aad ieantifal they go, 
“As they ang thew moron song. 


fore | faye to hear, 
he breath of the son of the doer 
Nelluwen os the face 
‘Of Bendoran 

Our Inst sample shall be the description of 


the roe :— 
"Mid budding sprays the doa 
ore 





ey po 
Kapbectnrmce 
‘Falah and free from aitog. 


“Yellow hues and red, 
Dabeately spread, 
jaro shed 





© At tho hunter's sound 
Seddon whirling round, 
How ihe doh se ‘saad 
fr cog moe 
Yara ine 
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sicker ear to hear 
ORer drawing Beary 

Flocter fight from four, 
‘In Keope cannot bes"? 


_ This long hunting pibroch, of which Ihave 
given a few samples, is a prime favourite with 
all Gaelic-speaking men, and is to them what 
such songs as ‘Gala Water” or the “ Holms 
of Yarrow ” are to the ear of the Lowlander, 
Duncan Ban will ever be remembered among 
his countrymen as the chief minstrel of the 
deer, the chase, and the forest. As @ deer- 
stalker he had lived much in solitude,— 

“Chad boos, Jone 

Amid the beart of many thousand sous,” 
When he was forester on Ben Doran, in Coire 
Ceathaich, and on Buachail Etie, these were 
his best hours of inspiration. Bat solitude 
left no shade of sadness on his spirit; there 
rich his song nothing cf the Ossianic melan- 

He was a blithe, hearty companion, 
fond of good-fellowship, and in several of his 
songs he has prai oon-companion! 
with right good-will, But though he en- 
such things he never lost himself in 

joviality. , 

When his foresting days were over 
he joined a volunteer regiment called the 
Breadalbane Fencibles, in which he served for 
six years, till they were disbanded in 1799. 
After his discharge from the Fencibles he 
served for some time in the City Guard of 
Edin! 1, which Walter Scott has described 
in one of his etn ie third edition of his 
poems was published in 1804, and in 1806 
he was able to retire from the City Guard 
and to live for the remainder of his days in 
comparative comfort on the return which this 
third edition brought him. He died in 1812 
in Edinburgh, in his eighty-ninth year, and 


was buried there, 

Born at Druit shart, on the ekirts of the 
Black Mount, at the head of Glenorchy; 
laid in Gray Friar’s Churchyard, Edinburgh ; 
beloved in fife; honoured after his death by 
his countrymen with a monument placed at 
the foot of his own Glenlochy, of him we 
may say more than of most of the Sons of 
Song—that “he sleeps well.” 

Once or twice he wandered through the 

to obtain subscriptions for a new 
edition of his poems. I knew a Highland 
lady who remembered to have seen him 
in her childhood on one of these occasions, 
when he visited her father's house in Mull. 
He was wandering about with the wife 









i 





of his youth, Mari Bhan dg, stil fair, 
‘Dut no longer young. He then wore, if I 
remember aright, a tartan kill, and on his 


rh) 


hhead a cap made of a fox’s skin. He was 
fair of hair and face, with a pleasant counte- 
nance, and a happy, attractive manner 
amiable, sweet-blooded man, who never, it 15 
sud, attacked any one unprovoked, but 
when he was assailed, he could ‘repay 
smartly m that satire which seems to have 
‘been a gift native to all the Highland bards 

‘After he had settled in Edinburgh he pad 
‘one last visit to his native Glenorchy in 1802, 
where he found that those changes had 
already set in which have since desolated so 
many glens, and changed the whole aspect 
of social life m the Highlands 

In the close of his pathetic farewell 
Duncan Ban has touched on what has since 
become a great social question—I mean the 
cleaning of the glens, the depopulation of the 
Highlands, This great change—revolution 
I mght call it—began early m this century, 
and our baid saw the fist fruits of the new 
system, The old natwe Gael who used to 
jive in groups or hamlets in the glens, each 
with so many small sheep and goats and a 
atonil herd of black cattle whch they pasted 
1m common on the mountains, these were dis- 
possessed of the holdings they had held for 
immemonal ume, to make way for Lowland 
farmers with large spi who covered hill 
and glen with large flocks of bigger sheep 
These a few shepherds, often Tewlandes, 
tended on those mountains from which the 
old race had been expelled, and the land 
became indeed a wilderne’s One question 
only was asked—What shall most speedily 
return large rents to the lairds, and what 
shall grow the largest amount of ‘mutton for 
the Glasgow and Liverpool markets? Tned 
by this purely commercial standard, the 
ancient Gael were found wanting, and bemg 
dispossessed, went to America and elsewhere 
Great Britain thus lost thousands of the finest 
of its people irrecoverably 

Since Culloden, the Highlands have re- 
ceived from the British Government only one 
piece of wise and lundly legislation. ‘That 
was when the elder Pitt gave the chiefs or 
thew sons commissions to raise regiments 
from among their clansmen. The resuli was 
the Highland regiments, who bore themselves 
all know how, m the Penmsula and at 
Waterloo Theirname and the remembrance 
of shee acter remam to this day a 
tower of strength to the British army, although 
an many of the so-called Highland regiments 
there 1s now scarcely one genuine Gael 
the glens which formerly sent forth whole 
regiments you could not now set a single man 
to wear her Majesty's uniform. 


‘An worthy 
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, But to retarn fiom these matters economi- 
cal and politreal to our bard, Jt 1s a note 
t that as he could neither read nor 
write, he had to carry the whole of lus poetry, 
which amounts to about sx thousand lines, 
an bis memory, which was also stored with a 
large equipment of Ossianic and other ancient 
lays After Duncan had retained his poems 
for years on the unwnitten tablets of his 
heart, ® young mmister took them down 
from the bard's recital, and so pieserved 
them for us, Facts like these, and they 
could easily be multiplied, tend to show how 
short-sighted 1s the view of critics who refuse 
to beleve in the preserving power of oral 
tradition. They also show how far culture 
can go wholly unaided by books Any one 
who reads with an open heart the poetry of 
our bard must acknowledge that here we 
have a man more truly replemshed with all 
that 1s best in culture, than most of the men 
who are the products of our modern School 
Board schools, or even than some of their 
teachers, 


McIntyre has sometimes been called The 
Burns of the Highlands. Burns and he lived 
at the same time, but McIntyre’s if. over 
lapped that of Burs at both ends. He was 
born thirty-five years before Burns, and out- 
lived him by sixteen years Its strange, and 
shows the great separation there then was 
between the Highlands and the rest of the 
world, that there 15 no evidence that either 
poet knew of the existence of the other 

‘et McIntyre must have heard of Burns 
when be passed ls old age in Edinburgh 
‘Though McIntyre has been compared to 
Burns, there 1s ttle hheness between them, 
exceptim this. Both were natuial,spontancous 
singers , both sang of human life as they saw 
at with ther own eyes, each 1 the darling 
poet of his own people Here the hkeness 
ends McIntyre had not the experience 
of men and society, the vaned iange, of 
Burns, The problem of the nich and poor, 
and many another problem which vexed 
Burns, never troubled the Bard of Glenorchy 
He scott his condition, and was con- 
tent, no jealousy of those above him in 
rank or wealth He was happier than Burns 
m ing own inner man, and had no quarrel 
with the world and the way it was ordered, 
nil they expelled the deer and brought in the 
big longewooled sheep But if Mclatyre 
knew less of man than Burns, he knew more 


In of nature m its grand and solitary moods. 


He took tt more to hrart, at turn it 
more enters into bis song and forms its 
texture. 
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Mclaotyre's poetry eminently disproves,— 
as indeed all Guelic poetry does—that 
doctrine of the schools, that love of nature 
is necessarily a late growth, the product of 
refined cultivation. It may be so with the 
phlegmatic Teuton, not so with the suscep- 
tible impassioned Gael Their poets, and 
above all McIntyre, who were never inside a 
achookroom, never read a book, love their 
mountains as passionately as Wordsworth 
loved his, though with a simpler, more primi- 
tive devotion, 

Mr. Arnold concluded his lectures de 
fivered here on Celtic Literature by pleading 
for the foundation in Oxford of a Celtic 
chair, He thought that this might perhaps 
atone for the errors of Saxon Philistines, and 
send through the gentle ministrations of science 
amessage of peace toIreland. Oxford since 
then has got a Celtic chair, though how far 
this has propitiated Ireland seems doubtful. 

Another Celtic chair is just about to be 
founded in Edinburgh University, thanks to 
Professor Blackie, who by his own right 
hand, and the advocacy of years, has raised 
more than £11,000 for its endowment. 
But the foundation of Celtic chairs will be 
of little avail, unless the younger generation 
takes advantage of them. In Oxford, if any 
where, there are surely some who have 
leisure, linguistic faculty, and some love of 
poetry. To such let me say that if they will 
‘but master the language of the Gael and go 
into the great b: ind of their native 
song, they will 
efforts much that is weird and wild, as well as 





there to repay their sel1 


ang 


sweet and tender, thrilling with a piercing 
tenderness wholly unlike anything in the 
Saxon tongue. ere they may not only 
delight and reinvigorate their imagination, 
but they may fetch thence new tones of 
inspiration for our English poetry, 
And more than this, they will find there 
sources of deep human interest. The know- 
ledge of the Gaelic language will be a key to 
open to them the hearts of a noble people as 
nothing else can, England does owe a real 
debt to the Scottish Gael, if not so claimant 
aa her debt to Ireland. A debt for the 
wrongs done last cen! after Culloden 
battle—a debt still ia Bi perhaps now 
unrepairable, A debt, too, for the world of 
which English people annually reap 

in the Scottish Highlands. The native Gael 
are capable of something more than merely 
to be gillies and keepers to rich brewers and 
to anstocratic pleasure-seekers. Beneath 
those dim smoky shealings of the west beat 
hearts which contain feelings which the push- 
ing and prosperous Saxon little dreams of. 
‘The race whose fathers in the last century 
sheltered and defended with their lives their 
outlawed prince, and while they themselves 
were poor and starving, and £30,000 was 
offe for his head, never once thought of 
betraying him, though many hundreds of 
them were in the secret—that race contains 
in their heart something of finer quality which 
Englishmen and Lowland Scots might learn 
to recognise and to love with benefit to them- 

Ives. 


J.C. SHAIRY, 


CITY COURTS AND COUNTRY LANES. 
By KATHARINE S, MACQUOID. 
+ One touch of nature.” 


IR ARTHUR HELPS said in one of 

the last books he wrote that nowadays, 

if a working-man wants to breathe pure air, 

he must walk ten miles out of the heart of 
‘London to reach it. 

One has got into a way of thinking that 
only the purely animal or the purely spiritual 
side of the poor of London need be cared 
for; whereas the indirect influences that 
affect both matter and spirit—influences that 
arise from pleasant impressions and emo- 
foul sling with oo opt to be much ovediooked 
in dee with our clothed badly 
fed brothers and ‘inter. T am convil 
that the imaginative side of a working man’s 
or woman's brain should be cultivated in 


childhood, not by trashy and stimulating 
literature, but by the yearly refreshment of 
seeing what is pure and beautiful in the 
sweet invigorating of the country; in 
flower-pied meadows, with the sight of fair 
trees; the glories of sunrise and sunset ; and 
all the exquisite charms that make the 
country, just the country, with its decp still- 
‘ness, its ieisureful repose, its fragrant air and 
fiesh pure breezes, and the almost magical 
benefit effected by change of air and ee 
of surroundings, euch a haven of bliss for the 
coltivated worker. It would be worth while 
at least to try the experiment, and then sce 
in the next generation whether we have less 
drunkenness and wife-beating, and possibly 
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happier lives and homes, m the heart of our 
great city There are so many who live m sts 
crowded lanes and courts who tell you they 
have no friends in the country. Not long 
ago I was in some of these crowded White- 
chapel courts, and I think only one of the 
many children I talked to told me he had 
country fends to go to. 


When one thinks of the eaquisite joy that eyed gia 
how gieets the sight of flo 


the mere sight of the country gives, 
one’s whole bemg seems to expand as one 
dnnks in the fresh Jorelmens oh sareines, 
leafage, of luxuriant grass, ure 

and golden buttereups, the ce of 
honeysuckle hedges or of a newly-mown hay» 
field, or perhaps, a httle later in the year, of 
a rosy clover field, enamelled by a moving 
awning of butterflies, then the lark all 
day long, the cuckoo, that cheerful, 

voiced companion of our walks, the old 
twisted stiles we have to chmb heedfully lest 
Jong red bramble arms in the hedge hard by 
tear us before we gain the other side. Just 
thik bow few of these pale-faced, shrunken- 
hmbed East end children have ever seen a 
bramble ! one of the most beautsful mghts in 
sate, peal 1p leaves and flowers and 

"ergata tent 
dail boner baantil 
How daca sebies ree 


mnemnel 
Blow teh thy Sousa whee woede re sll 


‘Kd thou wing et Bymay to Bom” 
Tt 18 a flower, too, as the Corn law Rhymer 
goes on to tell us, that 1s to be found when 


“Ths prarone to the grave bas gone, 


eee 

“ Blossomy hour”—scarcely metre, but how 
full of meaning when one thinks of the 
squalor and dirt and drunkenness, and, in 
summer, the stiflng ar in which our East- 
end children have been eared, and how little 
of freshness or bnghtness they have known! 
They play, when they do play, mm the narrow 
paved courts, surrounded by small overfilled 
houses, which reek of close mr and old 
clothes, and though some of the children have 
Tosy cheeks, and bughter eyes than could be of 
expected, yet if you feel them little hands and 
arms their fiesh 18 fiabby and nerveless , and 
when they play there is utter monotony in 
thew surroundings, the only relief fiom the 
dull houses being a hne full of wet lmen across 


the court, or, perhaps, a bird-cage or a pot- 
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flowe: outside 2 window. Some pots of prim 
roses I saw gleamed out like jewels from the 
dull walls Yet, spite of thew foul surroundings 
and the dull ughness of thei daily lives, the 
‘poor generally show, if you give themachance, 
2 love for the beautiful, Lhe success of the 
floner-shows and wmdow-gardening prizes 
attest this, still more, the longing, hungry- 

nces with which any London child 
wers. An Last-end 
worker tokl me that in some of the City 
courts a bunch of bright flowers, as a peace- 
offering, had gamed ber an entiance mto 
houses hitherto shut against her Not long 
ago she was distributing bunches of spring 
flowers to a crowd of eagercyed, pale faced 
little ones, the flowers weie all given, and 
yet she saw craving little hands stretched out 


- towards her. What could they want? The 


poor little things wanted the fallen petale 
which strewed the table and the basket an 
which she had taken the flowers, They were 
full of delight to get these crumbs of the feast 
of beauty. It1s, of course, possible to develop 
thts love of the beautiful in any class into a 
mere hollow, soul destroying xstheticism, by 
making sclf and the senses its centre aud aim 
But surely in the country the very serenit 
and peace of all outward things must 
wholesome lessons , a lesson—~ 


"Wek dew ton eorzs and earth, 
si wor a bi 
eames oad xt ng bart, 





whe dur eh 
Whee dey ve bor euctu dia 
Over the day's tuned 
“Ta the Yow chant of wukeful bards, 
a orp waltuaing Hood: 
rg Vanes then legen words, 
‘Godtaads usa for good 


Certainly I believe that af the plan tned last 
year 80 much success by the Rev. Miles 
Atkinson, of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, for 
tome of the poorest children of his flock, can 
be organized im future every year on a much 
laxger scale for the whole of the kast-end 
of London, it will not ovly bung « large 
supply of health and happiness into the most 
wretched districts, but may eventually rase 
the tone and character al our London poor. 
A few years ago a City clergyman, niuch 
troubled abled Dy ine pale faces and meagre hml 
his Bete housed flock, hired a 
house m a country village, and sent the 
children down to recruit in small batches at a 
time. This was a good beginning, but m 1878 
‘Mr, Bamet, of St, Jude's, Whitechapel, made 
a yet more successful experiment. He began 
at the other end, wrote to all the county 
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and country gentlemen he could | turbed because their children were declared 

of, and asked them to find room in| too dirty to go with the rest, but finally the 

thei villages for so many children, for each! whole scheme was arranged, and the first 
of whom five shillings would be paid weekly. | batch was sent off in June 


‘Bhs appeal was successful. In the course 
of the summer he sent down about thirty-four 
children for change to villages in Hunting- 
donshire, Cambridgeshire and elsewhere, Last 
year a lady anxious to get country air for a 


Tt must have been touching to see those 
palefaced, lirgeeyed children, many of 
them with shrunken bodies and limbs, each 
with a label ted round his or her neck with 
the name, time of starting, and destination of 


Aittle sickly profage, heard of Mr Bamet’s suc- | cach clearly wnitten thereon, setting forth on 


cessful ¢3 


xperiment, and gladly yomed the| this ther first journey, for the children 


good work which Mr. Atkinson was prepanng | sclected were always from the large class 


to begin ona much larger scale 


ever any clue could be found to them, and 
the appeal was always most willingly and cor 

chally anewered There were many arrange 
ments and conditions The kind country 
helpers m the work made themselves respon- 
sible for good, clean, and healthy homes, 
and Mr. Atkinson and hus 1 ondon helpers 
promised to send down clean and safc chil 

dren In every case where it was possible, 
the parents were asked to contribute towards 
the travelling expenses and to take their chil 

dren to the railway station and see them off, 
80 as to give them a personal mterest in the 
work, but much lecturing and supervision was 
needed to effect this One woman actually 
hhad to take her child thrce times before she 
could catch a tram, 

Then the London parents had also their 
conditions to mike, a few considered it a 
great favour to alow their children to go at 
all, although assured that they would not 
have to pry for ther board and lodging 
‘One man hinted that if as a gieat favour he 
allowed hus children to go, the least that 
could be expected of the clergyman was that 
he should travel down all the way with the 
little holiday seekers Mr Atkmson says 
that he specially wished to give this pleasant 
change to one poor little sickly gril, whose 
growth had been stunted by over work for a 
drunken mother He proposed the plan 
to the father, and this was the answer he 
received when the parents had held counsel 
‘sogethe: 

“Well! me and the wife has talked it 
over, and we thinks that if Annie could go 
without any trouble to us, it would do no 


ete ate ochons, sd these aot the pontes 
who are eager to take all possible advantage 
from the scheme, and who consider that if 
them child goes to church or to school it has 
a night to the holiday, Some made it a 
sort of pretext to obtam clothing for ¢ 
whole family, and others were ternbly du- 


1— 


Country ; 
clergymen and squires were besieged where 


who have no fnends m the country. One 
would hike to know what passed through 
some of those small munds, and what they 
thought of the faur meadows and grand trees 
they saw on thew journey We hear that 
only one ttle girl tried to escape from the 
donkey-cart which was waiting at the station 
to take her to her country home , xt 1s cheer 
ing to hear that the same child at the end 
of the three weeks’ holiday almost refused to 

rag. th Bad och 0 happy wih Be hew 

wIDg, n so happy wit new 
fiends. 


The country 1s evidently a fury tale to 
some of these little dwellers in dingy courts 
and alleys, One child thought that every- 
thmg came from the cow, even when some 
one gave her a biscuit she asked if the cow 
made it! and another expected to find wild 
beasts roaming about, Some of them were 
ag ho in at an orphanage in Wiltshire 
‘The lady superintendent writes, “I found the 
children most tractable, and they got on well 
with my own children One pleasure we 
were able to give was the sght of a 
‘grand rainbow’ Some of the childien 
hhad never seen one, and were both amazed 
and dehghted, they thought it was only 
in the Bible, and its teaching they ea 
plamed beautafully ” 

The httle wards and strays seem to 
have been thoroughly popular, and there 
are many requests from their country en- 
tertamners to have the little London folk 
agin this year In several cases the chil 
dren were asked to stay on as visitors in 
these rural homes, when the tume paid for 
had expired Of course all was not coudaur de 
vose One boy, a certain Joey, happened to be 
placed with a tidy, ngid woman who did not 
understand boy-nature , but very soon Joey 
nghted the matter himself, at the other end 
of the village he found a home where he 
seems to have got on comfortably for the 
rest of his visit Between June October 
one hundred and seventy children were sent 
out for country holdays, “On the whole,” 
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snother of their kind entertainers says, “they 

were excellent children, and seem to me 

easier to influence than country ones. 

‘They are so much sharper and understand.” 
Taking the enterprise as a-whole its success 


? 


was mnarvellons, for, as Mr. Atkinson says, “ it | 


was a serious , to scatter one 


‘undertaking, i 
broadcast over the country in/all sorts of 


tion.’ wch a 
muccess he attributes “to the readiness of 
Tesource, the and the tact of those 
who s0 heartil led to the appeal, 
and who hel 20 effectually.” The effect 
on the children has been excellent both as 


her at the station, she did not know 
Aner little bright-eyed child. They are cleaner 
too in their habits since their return, and 
they have caught some of the peaceful, whole- 
some country ways, such a8 them- 
selves extra clean and fay for Sundays. 
‘Though, alas! a little girl who had been placed 
in one of the bettermost families gave a sad 
shock to the nerves of her hosts, On the 
Saturday, when they were all seated at dinner, 
the little plaintive voice said, “Please, will 
may Sunday clothes be took out of pawn?” 
‘One can fancy the electrifying effect on 
these quiet, leisurely souls, who had gone on 
hving this same thrifty life in the same house 
for generations, knowing nothing of the shifts 
excitements or feverish hurry of over- 
work and improvidence. The country chil- 
dren seem to have enjoyed the epee el 
these visitors, sharper-witted and 
more amusing than themselves; and one 
country rector says that the common interest 
taken in the little Londoners helped him to 
friendly talks with some of his own 
who bad before held aloof from him, so true 
ia it that no tic draws hearts closer than 


“ Thoughta of good together dean.” 


Que of the London children wrote home to 
ber parents, “I ride all over the country in 
carriage,” on mquiry, it was found that she 
had been In the house of the village 
butcher, who by way of amusing bis litle 
visitor took her out every day i his cart 
when he went his rounds. One of the boys 
took special interest in the roads, he thought 
them so superior to the London streets, and 
‘wes incredulous when told that some county 
shildsen wished to live in London. I was 
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the 
children who had the boliday last year. The 
universal delight of the wi hay 
carts, and the one among kad 
been allowed to ride home atop of the hay 
was evidently looked on with reverence ; 

Please, I sat in a cart all dey,” and “ 
Tied in « field all day,” were called ont as 
special claims on my admiration. The girls’ 
talk ran on buttercups and daisies, and kit- 
tens and dogs, and about chickens; “little 
y ones,” ssid a pretty pale child, with big 

eyes full of » an’ two days 
T comed away I saw two little mites 
just out of a hegg.” The row of girls beside 
her looked up at me as much as to say, 
“ Beat that if you can!™ Also some of them 
bad been asked out to tea every night; and 
this was evidently a great achievement, some- 
thing to talk of for months to come. 

The home-coming was a great excitement. 
Every child brought home presents, and one 
of these was sure to be a plant of some kind; 
‘one boy actually carried home four pot-flowers. 
“ One broked,” he said; “but the others was 
beautiful, there was a geranium and a bloc 


touch amused ip talking to some of 
og 


ShG 


Es 


beany (verbena), and a: with a lot of like 
bells hanging down," which tuned ont to be 
a fuchsia, The fields had been un especial 


delight, and the children are never tired of 
tellhng about “what we do in the country.” 
Doubtless the dingy close roomathome looked 
still dingier at the end of the brief holiday, 
and no doubt there was temporary gramb- 
ling and discontent; bat it 1s hoped thet 
the very discontent thus occasioned may 
prove useful; it may rouse some of the chil- 
dren, and the parents too, from the inertness. 
with which they have tolerated dirt and un- 
tidiness, as a kind of necessity ; in time this 
very discontent may develop into aspirations 
after a more decent life, and may bear out- 
ward fruit in cleaner, better-ordered ways at 
home. It may be, too, that the parents of 
some of the poor children who were rejected. 
last year may produce them in a less ragged 
and dirty condition when the holiday season 
comes round. J hope that funds may flow 
inso largely that other poor little ones besides 
those of St. Jude's, Whitechapel, little ones 
bp epee apg mle bird si 
in or eronine 

may enjoy the blessed sight of i hedge 
rows and daisy-filled meadows, and hear 
Jark as be sings at heaven's gate in 1880, 

Any communications on the subject of 
the children's holiday should be addressed to 
Reverend Miles Atkinson, 48, New Road, 
Whitechapel, E, 
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CHAPTER XXIL—THE TWO HOUSCHOLDS 


UNITED 
A Titsspartiew 

lar moment 

the object of 
Festus Dern 
man's fulm 
mation was 
assuredly not 
dangerous as 
anval Bob, 
ofter abstract 
edly watching 
the soldiers 
fiom the tront 
of the house 
ul mney were, 











ment that 


lay 0, en before him 

“What art perusing, Bob, with such a 
long face?” 

Hob sighed, and then Mrs Loveday and 
Anne entered’ “'Tis only state-paper that 
I fondly thought I should have a use for,” 
he said gloomily. And, looking down as 

efore, he cleared tus voice, as if moved in 
wardly to go on, and began to read in fecling 
tones from what proved to be his nullified 
mariage licence — 

«Timothy Titus Philemon, by permission 
Bishop of Bnstol To our well beloved Robert 
Loveday, of the pansh of Overcombe, Bache 
lor, and Matiida Johnson, of the same parish, 
Spinster Greeting.’ ” 

Here Anne sighed, but contnved to heep 
down her sigh to a mere nothmg. 

XXI—3r 


“Beautiful language, isn't at,’ said Bob. 
“J was never gieeted ihe that before!" 

“ Yes, I have often thought it very excel- 
lent language myself’ said Mrs, Loveday 

“Come to that, the old gentleman will 
geet thee lke st agam any day for a couple 
of guinens,” said the miller. 

“ Thats not the port, father! You never 
could see the real meaning of these things 

Well, then he goes on ‘Whercas ye 
are, as it 18 alleged, determmed to enter into 
the estate of matrimony——' But why should 
TI read on? It all means nothing now— 
nothing, and the splendid words are all wasted 
upon a Tt seems as it I had been huled 
Dy some venerable hoary prophet, and hid 
turned away, put the helm hard up, and 
wouldn’t hear” aids in 

Nobody rephed, feeling probably that 5) m- 
pathy could not meet the case, and Bob went 
‘on reading the rest of it to himself, occa- 
stonally heaving a bieath lke the wind ma 
shrp’s shrouds 

“T wouldn't set my mind so much upon 
her, I was thee,” said his father at last 

“Why not?” 

“Wall, folk might call thee a fool, and say 
thy brains were turning to water ’ 

Bob wis apparently much strick by this 
thought, and, instead of cqntinuing the dis- 
course futher, he catefully folded up the 
hence, rose and went out, and walked up 
and down the garden It was startlingly apt 
what his father hid said , and, worse i in 
that, what Ne would call him might be 
true, and the quefaction of his brains turn 
out tobe no fable By degrees he becune 
much concerned, and the more he examined 
himself by this new hight the more clearly 
did he perceive that he was m # very bad 
way 





‘On reflection he remembered that since 
Miss Johnson's departure his appetite had 
decreasett amazingly He had eaten im meat 
no more than fourteen or fifteen ounces a 
day, but one third of a quartern pudding on 
an average, in vegetables only a small heap 
of potatoes and half a York cabbage, and no 
gravy whatever , which, considermg the usual 
appetite of a seaman for fresh food at tbe enc 
of a long voyage, was no small mdex of the 
depression of his mind. Then he had awaked 
‘once every night, and on one occasion twice 
‘Winle dressing each morning since the gloomy 
day he had not whutled more than seven bars 
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of a hornpipe without stopping and falling 
anto thought of a most ful king , and he 


had told none but absolutely true stones of 
foreign parts to the newhbourmg villagers 
when thcy saluted and clustered about him, 
as usual, for anything he chose to pour forth— 
eacept that story of the whale whose eye was 
about as Sarge as the round pond m Dern- 
man’s ewerlease—which was lhe tempung 
fate to set a seal for ever upon his tongue as 
atieeller All this enervation, mental and 
physical, had been produced by Mablda’s 
departure, 

He also considered what he had lost of 
the rational amusements of manhood during 
these unfortunate days He might have gone 
to Weymouth every afternoon, stood before 
Gloucester Lodge til the king and queen came 
out, held hs hat m his hand, and enjoyed 
ther Majesties’ smiles at bis homage ali for 
nothing—watched the picket mounting, heard 
the different bands stnke up, observe the 
staff, and, above all, have secn the pretty 
‘Weymouth gurls gp tnp tip trip along the Es- 
planade, deliberately fixing their mnocent eyes. 
‘on the distant sea, the chffs, and the sky, 
and accidentally on the soldiers and him 
sell, 
“T'l raze out her image,” he said “She 


shill make a fool of me no more.” And his 
resolve resulted in conduct which had ele 
ments of real greatness, 


He went back to his father, whom he 
found in the mull-loft “Tis troe, father, 
what you say,” he observed “my brains will 
tun to bilge-water if I think of her much 
longer. By the oath of a—navigator, I wish 
I could sigh less and laugh more. She's 
gone—why can’t I let her go, and be happy? 
But how begin ?” 

“ Take it careless, my son,” said the miller, 
“and lay yourself out to enjoy snacks and 
condials,” 


* Ab--that’s a thought ' said Bob, 

 Raccy 1s good for't.” 

“ Baccy——I'd almost forgot rt!” said Cap- 
tath Loveday. 

He went to his room, hastily unted the 
poe of tobacco that he had brought 
hor 


me, and began to make use of it m his side, 


own way, calling to David for a bottle of the 
old household mead that had lan in the 
cellar these eleven years He was discovered 
by hus father three quarters of an hour later 
as a half mvimble object behind a cloud of 
smoke, 

‘The muller drew a breath of ichef, “Why, 
at ibe suid, “I thought the house was 

" 
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“Tm smoking rather fast to drown my 
ieflectons, father "Tis no use to ch.w” 

To tempt his attenuated appubte the un 
happy mate made Davul cooh an amelet wd 
bake a secd cake, the latter so 1chly com 
pounded that it opened to the hmife like + 
frechled buttercup. With the same objct 
he stuck mght lines ito the banks of the 
maill pond, and drew up neat moining 4 family 
of fat eels, some of which were skinned and 
prepared for his breakfast. They were his 
favounte fish, but such had been hus con 
dition that, until the moment of making this 
effort, he had quste forgotten theu custence 
‘at lus father’s back-door, 

In a few days Bob Loveday had consider 
ably woproved in tone and vigour One 
other obvious remedy for his dcjechion was 
to indulge m the society of Miss Guland, 
love bemg so much more eltectually got ud 
of by displacement than by attempted anni- 
hulation, Bat Lureday wes of so sunple 4 
nature that the behet that he had offendud 
her beyond forgiveness, and his evcr present 
sense of her as a woman who by education 
and antecedents was fitted to adom a highe: 
sphere than his own, effectually kept lum 
from going near her for o long tune, notwith- 
standing that they were mmatcs ot one housc. 
The reserve was, however, in some degice 
broken by the appearance one morming, some 
time later in the season, of the point of a saw 
through the partinon which divided Annes 
room from the Loveday half of the house 
Though she dined and supped with her 
mother and the Loveday famuly, Miss Garland 
had still continucd to occupy her old aput- 
ments, because she found it more conve 
ment there to pursue her hobbies of wool 
‘ork and of copymy her father’s old pictiges 
‘The division wall had not as yet ken broken 
down, 

As the saw worked its way downwards 
under her astomshed gaze Anne jumped up 
from her drawing , and presently the tem- 
porary canvasing and papeing which had 
sealed up the old door of corn unication 
‘way cut completely through The door burst 
open, and Bob stood revealed on the other 
with the ap sty te Basil ay 
“I beg your up’s pardon,’ he said, 
taking off the hat te bad been workung in, 
as his handsome face expanded into a soule 
*T didn't know this doo: opencd into your 

rate room,” 

“Indeed, Captam Loveday” 

“Iam pulkng down the division on piin- 
ciple, as we are now one family But I really 


thought the door opened ito you. passage.” 
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“Tt don’t matter, I can get another 
room" 

“Not at all Father wouldn’t let me tum 
you out, I'll close it up agam” 

‘But Anne was so interested in the novelty 
of anew doorway that she walked throug! 
it, and found herself ina dark low passage 
which she had never seen before, 

“Yt leads to the mull,” sad Bob, “ Would 
you hke to go in and see it at work? But 
perhaps you have already ” 

“ Only into the ground floo: ” 

“Come all over it, I am practising as 
aiinder, you Lnow, to help my father.” 

She followed bim along the dark passage, 
im the side of which he opened a little trap, 
when she saw a great slimy cavern, where 
the long army of the mull-wheel flung them- 
selves, slow“ and distractedly round, and 
splasMibs, “yer drops caught the ltt light 
that §req%ys, mto the gloomy » tun 
ing it stars and fisshess A cold mist- 
fiden puff of ar came inte ther faces, and 
the 1oar from within madd xt necessary for 
Anne to shout as she sud, “ It 15 chsmal! let 
Us go on” 4 

Bob shut the trap stthe roar ccased, and 
they went on to thee:nner part of the mill, 
where the air was vacm and nutty, and pet- 
vaded by a fog of four. Then they ascended 
the staus, and saw the stones lumberng 
ound and round, as the yellow corn run 
ning down ny e hopper. They 
clunbed yet farther to the top stage, where 
the wheat lay in bins, and whee long rays 
Ike yellow feelers stretched in from the sun 
through the httle window, got nearly lost 
among cobwebs and beams, and completed 
ily course by marking the opposite wall with 
a glowing patch of geld 

In lus earnestness as an exhibitor Bob 

pened the bolter, which was spinning 1apidly 
round, the result beng that a dense cloud 
of flour rolled out m then faces, reminding 
Anne that her complemon was piobably 
much paler by this time than when she had 
entered the mull She thanked her com- 
panion for his trouble, and said she would 
now go down. He followed her with the 
same deference as Intherto, and with a 
sudden and increasing sense thit of all cures 
for Ins former unhappy passion this would 
have been the nicest, the easiest, and the 
Most effectual, 1f he had only been fortunite 
enough to keep her upon easy terms. But 
Miss Garland showed no disposition to 50 
farther than accept his services as a guide , 
she descended to the open air, shook the 
flour from her hike a bird, and went on mto_ 
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the garden amid the September sunshine, 
whose rays lay like yellow warp-breads across 
the blue haze which the earth gave forth. Phe 
gnats were dancmg up and down m auy 
companies, all of one mmd, the nasturtium 
flowers shone out in groups from the duk 
hedge over which they climbed, and the me} 
low smell of the dechne of summer was exe 
haled by everything. Bob followed hei as 
far as the gate, looked after her, thought of 
her as the same girl who had half encowt wed 
him years ago, when she seemed so supciio. 
to him, though now they were almost ujuil 
she apparently thought him beneath hey it 
was with a mew sence of pleasute that his 
mind flew to the fact that she was now an 
inmate of his father’s house. 

His obsequious bearmg was continued 
dunng theneat week, In the busy hous of 
the day they seldom met, but they regularly 
encountercd each other at meals, and thise 
cheerful occasions began to have an interst 
for him quite irrespective of dishes and cups. 
‘When Anne entered and took her seat she 
was always loudly hailed by Miller Loveday 
as he whetted his knife, but fiom Dob she 
condescended to accept no such famihar 
giceting, and they often sat down together ag 
af each had a blind eye mm the dircction of 
the other. Dob sometimes told senous and 
conect stones about sea captains, pilots, 
boatswains, mates, able seamen, and other 
curious creatures of the manne world, but 
these were directly addressed to his father 
and Mrs. Loveday, Anne bemg included at 
the chnching-pomt by a meie glance only, 
He sometunes opened bottles of sweet ciler 
for her, and then she thanked him , but even 
this did not lead to her encomaginy bis chat 

‘One day when Anne was paring an apple 
she was left at table with the young man 
“JT have mgde something fer qo he said 

She locked all over the table , nothmng was 
there save the ordmmary remnants, 

“Oh, I don’t mean that itis herag 
by the bridge at the mull head.” 

He arose, and Anne followed with curio- 
sity in her eyes, and with her fun httle mouth 
pouted up to a puzzled shape On reaching 
the mossy mill heal she found that he had 
fixedin the keen damp diaught which aways 
prevailed over the whcel an Avohan harp of 
Iagesize. At present the strings were partly 
covued with a cloth, Hc hfted it, and the 
wues began to emit a werd bumony which 
nungled cunously with the plashing of the 
wheel 


“1 made xt on purpose for you, Muss 
Garland " he said. 


it 28 out 
‘ 
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She thanked him very warmly, for she had 
never seen anything ike such an instrument 
before, and it interested her, “It was very 
thoughtful of you to make it,” she added. 
“ How came you to think of such a thing?” 

“Oh! I don’t know exactly,” he replied, 
25 if he did not care to be questioned on the 
“1 have never made one in my hfe 


Every night after this, during the mournful 
gales of autumn, the strange mixed music of 
water, wind, and strings met her ear, swelling 
and sinking with an almost supematural ca- 


dence. The character of the instrument was 
far enough removed from anything she had 
hitherto seen of Bob's hobbies ; so that she 


marvelled pleasantly at the new depths of 


poetry this contrivance revealed as existent in 
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that young seaman’s nature, and allowed her 
emotions to flow out yet a little farther in the 
old direction, notwithstanding her late severe 
resolve to bar them back. 

One breezy night, when the mill was kept 
going into the small hours, and the wind 
was exacily in the direction of the water- 
current, the music so mingled with her 
dreams as to wake her: it seemed to rhythm 
cally set itscif to the words, 
“Remember mel think of me !” 
She was much impressed; the 
sounds were almost too touch 
ing; and she spoke to Bob the 
next moming On the subject. 

“How strange it is that you 
should have thought of fixy;q 
that harp where the Notor 
gushes,” she gently obgewed, 
“Tt affects me alme’*o¢ mafully 
at night. You are Pod an, Cap- 
tn Bob. But it a iy tacey, & 
aby" Aa 
will take it away,” said 
Captain Bob promptly, “It cer- 
tainly {y too sad; I thought so 
myself. ¢,myselt was kept awate 
by it one jght.” 

“How «me you to think of 
making such a peculiar thing?" 

“ Well,” said Bob, ‘st is 
hardly worth saying why. It is 
not a good place for such a 
queer noisy machine; and I'll 
take it away,” 

“On second thoughts,” said 
Anne, “I should like it to remam. 
a little longer, because it sets me 
thinking.” 

“Of me?” he asked, with 
eamest frankness, 

Anne's colour rose fast, 

"Well, yes,” she said, trying 
to infuse much plain matter-of- 
fact into her voice. “ Of course 
Iam led to think of the person 
who invented it,” : 

Bob seemed unaccountably 
embarrassed, and the subject 
was not pursued, About half 
an hour later he came to her again, with 
something of an uneasy look. 

“ There was 2 little matter I didn’t tell you 
just now, Miss Garland,” he said.“ About 
that harp thing, 1 mean. I did make it, cer- 
tainly, but it was my brother John who asked 
me to do it, just before he went away. John 
is very musical, as you know, and he said it 
would interest you; butas he didn'task me to 
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tell, I did not. Perhaps I ought to have, 
and not have taken the credit to myself.” 

“Oh, it 18 nothing!" said Anne quickly 
“Tt ig a very mcomplete mstrument after ail, 
and at will be just as well for you to take it 
away as you first proj i 

He said that he would, but he forgot to do 
it that day, and the following night there 
was a high wind, and the harp ened and 
moaned so movingly that Anne, whose win- 
dow was quite near, could hardly bear the 
sound with its new associations John Love 
day was present to her mund all mght as an 
ill used man , and yet she could not own that 
she had dl used him, 

The harp was removed next day. Bob, 
feeling that his cedit for ongimahty was 
damaged in her eyes, by way of 1ecovenng 1t 
set himself to paint the summer-house which 
Anne frequented, and when she came out 
he assured her that it was quite his own 
idea, 

“Yt wanted doing, certainly,” she sad m a 
neutral tone 

“ Tt 1s just about troublesome.” 

“Yes, you can’t av‘, reachup That's 
because you are not véry tall, is at not, Cap- 
tain Loveday?” 

“You never used to say things like that “ 

“Qh, I don’t mean that you are much less 
than tall. Shall I hold the paint for you, to 
save your stepping down ?” 

“ Thank you, if you would ” 

She took the paint pot, and stood looking 
at the brush as xt moved up and down in his 
hand. 

“T hope I shall not spunkle your fingers,” 
he observed as he dipped 

“Oh, that would 1 ot matter! 
very well,” 

“Tam ghd to hear that you think so” 

“But perhaps not quite so much art 1s 
demanded to pamt a summer house as to 
Punt a pictre? * 

Thinking that, as a painter's daughter, and 
@ person of education supenor to his own, 
she spoke with @ flavour of sarcasm, he felt 
humbled and sad— 

“You did not use to talk like that to me” 

“I was perhaps too young then to take 
any pleaswe in giving pain,’ she observed 
daringly. 

“ Does it give you please?” 

Anne nodded, 

“I hike to give pam to people who have 
given pain to me," she said smartly, without 
temoving her eyes from the green Iiquid m 
her hand. 

“T ask your pardon for that.” 


You do at 


AY 
“T didn’t say I meant you—though I did 


mean you 

Bob looked and looked at her side face 
till he was bewitched into puttmg down the 
brush. 

“Tt was that stupid forgetting of ye for a 
tume!” he exclaimed. “Well f hada't seen 
you for so very long—consider how many 
years! Qh, dear Anne!” he said, advancing 
to take her hand, “how well we knew one 
another when we were children! You was 
a queen to me then, and so you are now, 
and always.” 

Possibly Anne was thrilled pleasantly 
enough at having brought the truant village- 
lad to her feet again, but he was not to find 
the situation so easy as he smagmed, and her 
hand was not to be taken yet, 

“ Very pretty '" she said, laughing “And 
only six weeks since Miss Johnson left.” 

“Zounds, don’t say anything about that!” 
amplored Bob. “I swear that I never— 
never deliberately loved hei—for 2 long time 
together, that is, it was a sudden sort of 
thing, you know. But towards you—I have 
more or less honoured and respectfully loved 
you, off and on, all my life. There, that’s 
tue” 

Anne retorted quichly— 

“Tam wilhog, off and on, to believe you, 
Captam Robert, But I dont see any good 
in your making thesc solemn decliations " 

“Give me leave to explain, dear Muss Gare 
land. It 1s to get you to be plas} to renew 
an old promise—made yeas ago—that you li 
think o' me.” 

“Not a word of any piromse will I 

“Well, well, I won't urge yc to-ay Only 
let me beg of you to get over the quite wong 
notion you bave of ine, and it shall be my 
whole endeavour to fetch your gracious 
favour” 

‘Anne turned awry fiom him and entered 
the house, whither in the course of 2 quarter 
of an hour he followed her, knocking at her 
door and askmg to be let in She said she 
was busy, whereupon he went away, to come 
back again in @ short time and receive the 
same answer. 

“T have fimshed Punting the summer- 
house for you,” he said through the door 

“I cannot come to see it. I shail be en- 
gaged hil supper ume.” 

‘She heard him breathe a heavy sigh and 
withdraw, murmuring something about Ins 
bad luck in being cut away from the stam 
ike this But it was not over yet. When 
suppel-time came and they sat down together, 
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she took upon herself to reprove him for what 
he had said to her in the garden 

Bob made his forchead express despair 

“Now, I beg you this one thing,” he said 
«Just let me know your whole mind ‘Then 
I shall have a chance to confess my faults 
and mend them, or clear my conduct to your 
satisfaction ” 

She answered with quickness, but not loud 
enough to be heard by the old people at the 
otherend of the table—“ Then, Captain Love 
day, I will tell you one thing, one fault, that 
perhaps would have been mote proper to my 
character than to yours. You are too easily 
impressed by new faces, and that gives me a 
bad opimon of you——yes, bad opinion.” 

“Ob, that’s it,” said Bob slowly, looking 
at her with the mtepse respect of a pupil for 
a master, her words bemg spoken .n a manner 
5) precisely between jest and eamest that he 
‘Ws m some doubt how they were to be 1e- 
cuved, “Immessed bynew faces Itis wong, 
cextanaly, of me oe Aare 

¢ popping of a cork, and the pounng 
x of strong beer by the miller with a view 
giving it a head, were apparently distiac- 
tuons sufhcient to excuse her in not attending 
further to him, and dumg the remainder of 
the sittmg her gentle chiding seemed to be 
sinking seriously into his mind Perhaps her 
own heart ached to see how silent he was, 
Dut she had always meant to punish lim 
Day after diy for tho or three weehs she 
picserved the same demeanour, with a self 
control which did justice to her character 
And, on his part, considaing what he had 
to put up with, how she eluded him, snapped 
him off, refused to come out when he called 
het, refused to see him when he wanted to 
enter the Little parlour which she had now 
appropuated to her private use, his patience 
testified strongly to his good humouw 


CHAPTER XXIII —MILIIARY PR&PARATIONS 
ON AN EXTENDED SCALD 


Cxristmas had passed. Dreary winter 
with dark evenings had given place to more 
dreary winter with light evenmgs. Rapid 
thows had ended in rain, rain m wind, wind 
m dust, Showery days had come—the season 
of pink dawns and white sunsets, and people 
hoped that the March weather was over. 

ihe chief meident that concemed the 
houschold at the null was that the muller, 
following the example of all his nmghbours, 
had become a volunteer, and duly appeared 
twice a week in 2 red, long tuled 
coat, pipe-clayed breeches, black cloth gatters, 
a heel-balled helmet hat, with a tuft of green 
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wool, and epaulets of the same colour and 
tmatenal. Bob still remained neutial. Not 
being able to decide whether to enrol himself 
as a seafencible, a local milita-man, or a 
volunteer, he simply went on dancing attend- 
ance upon Anne Mrs, Loveday had become 
awake to the fact that the pair of young 
people stood in a curous attitude towards 
each othe: , but as they were never seen with 
ther heads togethe:, and scaicely ever sat 
even in the same room, she could not be sme 
what their movements meant. 

Strangely enough (or perhaps naturally 
enough), since entering the Loveday family 
heiself, she had gradually grown to thmh less 
favourably of Anne doing the same thing than 
she had thought when neither of them was a 
member, and reverted to her original idea of 
encouraging Festus, this more particularly 
because he had of late shown such admirable 
Peiseverance in haunting the precincts of the 
mull, presumably with the intention of lightin, 
upon the young gril. But the weather had 
kept her mostly mdoors. 

One afternoon it was raining in torrent 
Such leaves as there were on trees at this 
time of yeai—those of the laurel and othe. 
evergreens—stiggered beneath the hard blows 
of the drops which fell upon them, and aftci~ 
wards could be seen trickling down the stems 
beneath and silently entenng the ground 
Lhe surtice of the mull pond lept oP ma 
thousand spirts under the same downfall, ant 
clucked lke a hen sn the rat holes along the 
banks as it undulated under the wind. ‘The 
only dry spot visible from the fiont windows 
of the mull house was the inside of @ smill 
shed, on the opposite side of the courtymd 
While Mrs Loveday was noticing the threads 
of rain descending across its mtenor shate, 
Festus Dernman walked up and entered st 
for shcltcr, which, owing to the lumber within, 
at but scantily afforded 

Tt was an excellent opportuntty for helping 
on ber scheme Anne was mn the back room, 
and by asking him sn fll the rain was over 
she would bring him face to face with hur 
daughter, whom, as the days went on, she 
increasingly wished to marry other than 3 
Loveday, now that the romance of her onn 
athance with the miller had m some respect 
wom off. She was better provided for than 
before, she was not unhappy, but the plane 
fact was that she had mamed beneath her. 
She beckoned to Festus through the wndow- 
pane, he mstantly comphed with her signal, 


military haying rn fact placed himself there on Bupose 


to be noticed, for he knew that Mass 
would not be out-of-doors on such # day. 
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“Good afternoon, Mrs. Loveday,” sad 
Festus on entenng. “There now—if I didn’t 
think that’s how it would bet” His voice 
had suddenly waimed to anger, for he had 
seen a door close m the back part of the 
100m, & Iithe figure haying previously slipped 
through. 

Mis Loveday turned, observed that Anne 
was gone, and sud, “What 1s 1t?” as xf she 
did not know 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” sad Festus 
crossly. “You know well enough what it 1s, 
ma'am, only you make pretence otherwise 
But I'll bring her to book yet You shall 
drop your haughty gurs, my charmer' She 
hitle dunks I have kept an account of ’em 
all" 

“But you must treat her pohtely, sir,” 
std Mis. Loveday, secretly pleased at these 
41,05 of uncontollable affection 

Don't tell me of politeness or generosity, 
myam! me is more than a ai for me 
She 1egulmly gets over me, I have passed 
by this house five-and fifty times since last 
Marunnas and this 18 all 1 get at last!” 

“But you will stay til the rain 1s over, 
sr?” 

“No, don’t mind ram, I’m off again 
Shc's got somebody else in her eye!” And 
the ycoman went out, slamming the door. 

Meanwhile the slippery object of his hopes 
had gone along the dark Passage, passed the 
trip which opened on the wheel, and through 
the doot into the mill, where she was met 


by Bob im the hoary character of a miller, bel 


who looked up from the flour shoot in- 
quuongly and sud, “You want me, Miss 
Guland ?" 

“Oh no,” sud she “I only want to be 
allowed to stand heie a few minutes.” 

He looked at her to hnow if she meant 
it, and finding that she cid, returned to his 
post When the mill bad rumbled on a 
httle longer he came back 

“Bob,” she said when she saw him move, 
“remember that you ae at work, and have 
no time to stind close to me” 

He bowed and went to his onginal post 
again, Anne watching from the wmdow till 
Festus should kaxe The mill iumbled on 
as before, and at last Bob came to hei for the 
turd time. “Now, Lob——” she began. 

“On my honout, ’tis only to ash a ques- 
ion, Will you walk with me to chuich next 
Sunday afternoon?” 

“Puthaps I will,” she said. But at this 
moment the yeoman left the house, and 
Anne, to cscrpe further parley, 1etumed to 
the dwelling by the way she had come. 
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Sunday afternoon arnved, and the family 
was stunding 2t the door wartmg foi the 
church bells to hegm rom that side of 
the house they could see southward across a 
paddock to the mang ground farther ahead, 
where there grew a large elm-tree, beneath 
whose boughs footpaths crossed im differcnt 
duectons, like mendians at the pole, The 
tree was old, and m summer the grass be 
neath it was quite trodden away by the fect 
of the many trysters and idlers who hunted 
the spot. The tree formed a conspicuous 
object im the surrounding landscape. 

While they looked, a foot soldier in ied 
uniform and white breeches came along one 
of the paths, and, stopping beneath the elm, 
drew from his pocket a paper, which he pro 
ceeded to nal up by the four corners to the 
trunk, He drew back, looked at it, and 
went on his way Bob got his glass fiom m- 
doors and levelled it at the placard, but vter 
looking for a long tume he could make out 
nothing but a hon and a unicom at the top 
Anne, who was ready for church, moved 
away from the doot, though it was yet early, 
and showed her intentron of going by vay ot 
the elm. ‘The paper had been so impressively 
nailed up that she was curious to read it even. 
at this theological ume. Bob took the oppoi- 
tunsty of following, and reminded hei of her 


promise, 

La re walk behind me—not at all close,” 
“Yes,” he rephed, mmediately cropping 
nd 


ihe ludicrous humility of his mwncr led 
her to add phyfully over her shoulda, “It 
seives you 11,ht, you know.” 

“I deseive anything But I must take the 
hberty to say that I hope my behaviour about 
Matl—, in forgetting you awhil, will not 
make ye wish to keep me always Lchind ?” 

She replied confidenually, “Why I am so 
earnest not to be seen with you xs that I 
Tmay appew to people to be independent of 
you. wing what I do of you weak 
nesses I cau do no otherwise. You must be 
schooled inta——” 

“Oh, Anne,” sighed Bob, “ you hit ine 
hard—too hard. If ever I do win you ] am 
suc I shall have fairly eaned you” 

“You ae not what you once seemcd to 
be,” she returned softly. “I don t quits the 
to let myself love you" The last words were 
not very audible, and as Bob was behind he 
caught nothmg of them, nor did he see how 
sentimental she hail become ull of a sudden 
They walked the rest of the way in silence, 
and coming to the tice read as follows :— 
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ADDRESS TO ALL RANKS AND DE- 
SCRIPTIONS OF ENGLISHMEN. 

FRirans AND COUNTRYLIFR 

The French are now assembling the 
that ever was pteprred to mvade this Kin 
the profevsed purpote of effecting our complete Rum 
and tion do not dugaue thur mien 
‘tions, #8 they have oftendons to other Countries , but 
openly boast that they will come over im such Num- 
Dep aseanaot be reusted, ae 

‘Wherever the French have lately 
have spared neither Hich nor Poor, Od kor Young, 
but hhe a Destructive Prstilence have hud waste and 
destioyed every Thing that before was fur and 
flownshing. 

‘On this occamon so man’s service 19 
but you are unnted voluntary to come prea 1m 
defence of ev 1s dear to you, by entering 
you Nunes of sie ae which Be sent 20 the Tye 
thing ox of every Pash, and en to ret either 
as duonted Volunters bearong’ drm, ax Pooneert 
and Labourers, or a8 Drovers of Wagyons 

‘Ay Associated Volunteers you will be called out 
only once a week, unless the actual Landmg of the 
Luemy should render your farther Sernces necessary 

Aa Pioneers or Labourcry you will be employed in 
Bieskung up Roads to hmder the Enemy's advance. 

‘Thote who have Pickazes, Spades, Shovels, Bill 
hooks, or ber Waulaag Juplsenty ee deszed te 
mention them to the Constable of Tything-mia of 


force 
<9 


yu this Lxplanation, 
that you may not be ignorit of the Duties to which 
you maybe ewled But af the Love of tue Liberty 
and honest Fame has not ceand to ammate the 
Hearts of Cnghaluncn, Pay, though neoevaiy, wil be 
the east Part of your Reward You will 

Test Recompense m hiving done yoar Daty to your 
King wd Coat by duving back or destroying your 
old and implacable Enemy, cavious of your I reedom 
rod Happiness and therefore seeking to destroy 
them, m having protected your Wives and Children 
fim Derth, or worse thin Death, which will follow 
the duccess of such Inveterate Foes. 

Rovsr, therefore, md unite as one man in the 
best of Caaks' United we may defy the World to 
Conquer us, but Victory will never belong to those 
whio are slothiul and unprepared 


“T must go and join at once!” said Bob, 
slapping his thigh 

Anne tumed to him, all the playfulness 
gone fiom her face. She looked him ove, 
Dut did not speak. 

“But nothing will happen,” he added, 
divining her thought, “hey are not come 
yet It will be time enough to get frightened 
when Doncys here But I must corel mj- 
self at orce—it must be in the sca fincibles, 
T suppose” 

“ T wish we lived in the noith of England, 
Bob, so as to be tarther away fiom where 
hell find," she murmured uneasily 

“Where we are would be Patadise to me, 
af you would only make 1t 50.” 

“It 1s not might to talk so lightly at such 
a serious time,” she thoughtfully returned, 
going on towards the church. 
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‘On drawing near, they saw through the 
boughs of a clump of intervening trees, still 
leafless, but bursting into buds of amber hue, 
a ghittenng which seemed to be reflected 
from pomts of steel. In 2 few moments they 
heard above the tender chiming of the church 
bells the loud voice of a man giving words 
of command, at which all the metallic points 
suddenly shifted like the bristles of a porcu- 
pine and glistened anew. 

(ons the drilling,” said Loveday. “They 
dnll now between the services, you know, 
because they can’t get the men together so 
readily n the week.‘ It makes me feel that 
I ought to be doing more than I am,” 

When they had passed round the belt of 
trees the company of recruits became visible, 
consuting of the able bodied inhalntants of 
the hamlets thereabout, more or less known 
to Bob and Anne They were assembled on 
the green plot outside the churchyard gate, 
dressed in their conan elt and the 
sergeant who was putting them through their 
dnt was the man who had nailed up the 
proclamation 

“Men, I dismissed ye too soon—parade, 
parade again, I say," he cned. “ My watch 
1s fast, 1 find ‘There's another twenty 
minutes afore the worship of God commences 
Now all of you that ha'n't got fawlocks, fall 


your 1m at the lower end. Eyes nght and dress!’ 


As every man was anxious to see how the 
rest stood, those at the end of the line pressed 
forward for that purpose, till the line assumed 
the form of a horseshoe, 

Look at ye now! Why, you are all a 
crooking in ‘Dies, dress |” 

They dressed forthwith, but impelled by 
the same motive they soon resumed their 
former figure, and so they were despanngly 
permitted to remain. 

“Now, I hope you'll havea hittle pattence,” 
sad the sergeant, as he stood im the centre 
of the arc, “ and pay particular attention to 
the word of command, just exactly as I give 
it out to ye, and if I should go wrong, I 
shall be imuch obliged to any gentleman 
who'll put me nght again, for I have only 
‘been in the army thiee weeks myself, and we 
axe all Lable to mistakes.” 

“So we be, so we be,” smd the hne 
heattily 

“*lention, the whole, then. 
locks Very well done!” 

“ Please, what must we do that haven't 
got no fuelochs?” said the lower end of the 
hne in a helpless voree 

“ Now, was ever such a question! 


* Hutoneally awe 


Powe faw- 


Why, 
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Pago as 


you must do nothing at all, but think ow 
you'd poise ‘emf you had em, You middle 
men, that are armed with hurdle-sticks and 
cabbage-stalks just to make belicie, must of 
course use ‘em as af they were the real thing 
Now then, cock fawlocks' Present! Firc! 
(Not shoot m earnest, you know; only make 
pretence to) Very good—very good indeed , 
except that some of you wete a /file too 
soon, and the rest a /##e too late,” 

“Please, sergeant, can I fall out, as I am 
master-player in the choir, and my bass viol 
stings won’t stand at this time o’ year, unless 
they be sctewed up a little before the passon 
comes in?” 

* “How can you think of such tufles as 
chutchgoing at such a time as this, when 
your own native county is on the point of 
invasion?” said the sergeant sternly. “ And, 
a3 you know, the drill ends thice minutes 
afore church begms, and that’s the law, and 


it wants a quarter of an hour yet. Now, at 
the word Prsme, shake the powder (supposing 
you've got it) into the prining-pan, three 
last fingers behind the rammer; then shut 
your pans, drawing your night arm nimbly 
towards your body __I ought to have told yc 
before this, that at Lard your hatiidge, size 
it and bring it with a quick motion to your 
mouth, bite the top well off, and don’t swalle: 
so much of the powder as to make ye hiwh 
and spet imstead of attending to your dull. 
‘What's that man a-saying of in the rat 
rank?” 

“Please, si, 'us Anthony Cupplestraw, 
wanting to know how he’s to bile off hi. 
hatrdge, when he haven't a tooth leit mn ’s 
head?” 

“Man alive! Why, what's your genus 
for war? Hold it up to jour night-hand 
man’s mouth, to be sure, and let hun mp it 
off for ye. Well, what hase you to say, 
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Puvate ‘Tiemlett? Don't ye undersiamd 
te : rd but what 
Ask yer pardon, sergeant, but what must 
we infintry of the awkward squad do if 
Boncy comes afore we get our firelocks?” 

“Take a pike, hike the rest of the m- 
capaliew, Youll find a store of them ready 
im the corer @fethe church tower Now 
Seamer eee 

“There, ‘tmiging mm the passon! 
exclaimed David, Mallar Loveday’s man, who 
also formed one of themompany, as the bells 
changed from ll three together to « 
quick beating of ones 'The whole line drew 
a breath of relief, threwdown ther arms, and 
begin running off, 4 

“ Well, then, I mestadisamss ye,” sad the 
sergeant. “Nest driiias Tuesday afternoon 
at And, mand, ¢ yout masters won't 
Jot ye leave work soos chowgh, teli me, and 
TQ wate a lune to Gaver ment! a Now just 
farm up a minute; here's every muaa’s money 
far his attendance.” ‘Fp sergeant draw out 
aNarge canvas bag, d his dandamto a 
tenuly of shillings, amd: handed ‘them 4#ound 
‘ag the men stood in something like ln 
“YTenton ! To the nght—left wheel, { mean 
no, no-—nght wi Mar—r—r—reht" 

Some wheeled to the xght and some to 
the left, and some obbging man, 
Onpplestraw, tued to wheel both ways 

“Stop, stop, try agam. Gentlemen, nn 
fortunately when Im 1m a hurry I can never 
remember my right hand from my left, and 
never could asa boy You must excuse me, 
please. Practice makes perfect, rs the says, 
a, and, much as Ivc kunt since I "sted, 
we always find something new Now then, 
night whecl' march! hat! Stand at esc! 
dismiss! I thik thats the order 014, but Il! 
Jook in the Gover ment book afore Luesdiy * 

‘Many of the company who hid been dulled 
pidfeucd to go oft and spend their shillings 
instcad of enteing the church, but Anne 
and Captain Bob pissed mn Even the inte 
noi of the sacied edifice was affected by the 
agitation of the tunes The religion of the 
country had, i fact, changed from love of 
God to hited of Napoleon Buomzpaite, 
ind, as if to 1.mnd the devout of this altera 
tion, the pikes for the pikemen (all those 
accepted men who weit not othermse aimed) 
were hept in the church of each pansh 
‘Thue, 1,ainst the wall they always stood—a 
whole’ sheaf of them, formed of new ash 
stoms, with a spike dnven in at onc end, the 
stich bemg preserved ftom sphttmg by a 
ferrule And there they 1emamed, yew after 
ear, m the coinei ot the ausle, till they were 
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removed and placed under the gallery stairs, 
and thence ultimately to the belfry, where 
they grew black, rusty, and worm eaten, aud 
were gradually stolen and carned off by sea- 
tons, pansh- clerks, whitewashers, window 
menders, other church servants, for use 
at heel take stems, Eeostvctnb staves, 
1 which degraded situa 
tions they may sill occasionally be found, » 
Bot m ther new and shimng state the 
had a terror for Anne, whose eyea were ip 
voluntanly drawn towarde them as she sat gt 
Bobs ade dung the serviee, filling her with 
bloody visions of ther posmble use not far 
from the very spot on winch they were non 
assembled, The sermon, too, was on the 
subject of patriotism, so that when they 
came out she began to harp uneasily upon 
the probabihty of thei ol! bemg driven from 
their homes. 


Bob assured her that with the sixty thou 
sand regulars, the militia seserve of a bun 
dred and twenty thousand, and the three 
bandred thousand volunteers, there was not 
miuch to fear. 

“But I sometimes have a fear that poor 
Jelm will be hilled,” he continued after a 

ise“ He 1s sure to be among the fist 
that will have to face the mvaders, and the 
ters get picked off” 

“ There 1s the same chance for hum as for 
the others,” said Anne 

“Yes... yes... the same chance, such 
asitis . You have never liked Jobn since 
that afferr of Matilda Johnson, have you?’ 

“Why?? she quickly ashed 

“Well,” sud Bob tumidly, “as it is 1 
tchlsh time for nm, would it not be worth 
while to make up any differences before the 
crash comes? ” 

“T have nothing to make up,” said Anne, 
with some distress, her {celigs towards the 
trumpet aajor being of a compherted kind 
She stil fully bcheved ium to have smuggld 
‘away Miss Johnson because of his own inte 
rest m that lady, which must hive made his 
professions to herself a mere pistime , but 
that very conduct had m 1t the curious advan 
tage to herself of setting Bob free 

“Since John has been gone,” continue | 
her companion, “I have found ont more of In» 
meaning, and of what he really bud to d> 
with that woman's fhght Did you know hy 
hd anything to do with 11?” 

“Yes 

“That he got her to go away?” 

She looked at Bob with suprise He wis 
not evwspetated with John, and yet be Luew 
so much as this 
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Yes," she paid , “what did st mean?” 
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tion?” she said, holding the sealed letter m 


He did not explain to her then, but the he: hand 


possibilty of John's death, which hed been 
newly brought home to him by the multary 
events of the day, determined him to get 
poor John’s character cleared. Reproachmg 
nimeelf for letung her remain so long with a 
nustiken idea of him, Bob wot to hs father 
8 soon_ag they got home, and begged him 
to get Mrs. Loveday to tell Anne the true 
season of John’s objection to Muss Johnson 
os a sister tn law. 

“She thinks st 1s because they were old 
lovers new met, and that be wants to mary 
her,” he eaclaimed to hia father m concia- 
sion 

“Then at's the meamng of the spht 
between Miss Nancy and Jack,” said the 
muller, 

“ What, were they any more than common 
ficnde?” asked Bob uneasily 

“ Not on her side, perhaps” 

“Well, we must do it,” rephed Bob, pam- 
fwy consctous that common justice to John 
might them mto hazardous nvalry, 
dvtermmed to be far. “Tell st all to Mrs. 
Toveday, and get her to tell Anne.” 


CHAPIFR XXIV.~—A LETITR, A VISITOR, AND 
A TIN LOX. 


‘Tur result of the explanation upon Annc 
was bitter self reproach. She was so sorry 
at having wronged the kindly solder, that 
next morning she went by herself to the 
down, and stood exactly where his tent had 
covered the sod whereon he had lain so 
many nights, thinking what sadness he must 
have suffered because of her at the time 
of meking up and going away, After that 
she wy from hei eyes the tears of pity 
which had come there, descended to the 
house, and wrote an impulsve letter to 
hm, in which occurred the follosmg pas- 
$1,¢8, mndiscrect enough under the cxcum- 
stinces — 


“T find all yusuice, all rectitude, on your 


“Exeter Binacks,” Bob faltered, his 
countenance smbing. 

She thanked him and went indoors, When 
he came in, later m the day, he passed the 
door of her empty sittingroom and saw the 
letter on the mantelpiece. He dishhcd the 
sight of it. Hearing voices m the other room, 
he entered and found Anne and her mother 
there, talking to Cripplestraw, who had just 
come m with a message fiom Squire Dane 
‘tan, requesting Miss Garland, as she valued 
the peace of mind of an old and thoublud 
man, to go at once and see him. 

“fF cannot go,” she said, not liking the 
msk that such a visit involved. 

An hour later Crnpplestraw shambled agun 
into the passage, on the same errand, 

“ Mauster’s very poorly, and he hopes that 
you'll come, Missess Anne He wants to x¢ 
ye very particulm about the French ” 

Anne would have gone in a moment, but 
for the fear that somc onc besides the farmer 
mught encounter her, and she answered a3 


Another hour prssed, ind the wheels of a 
vehicle were heard Cuinplestraw hid come 
for the third time, with a horse and mig, he 
was dressed in hus best clothes, and brought 
with him on this occasion a bishtt contain- 
img imsins, almonds, oranges, and swect 
cakes. Offerm, them to her as a geft ftom 
the old faimen, he repeated his request foi 
her to accompany him, the gig and best 
mare having been scnt as an atdivional in- 
ducement 

“TI beleve the old gentleman 15 un love 
with you, Anne,” said her mother. 

“Why couldn’t he dnve down himself to 
wee me?” Anne inquired of Cripplest ww, 

* He wants you at the house, pleas.” 

“Is Mr. Fustus with him?” 

‘No, he’s away at Weymouth” 

‘T'll go,” said she 

‘And I may come and meet you?” said 


side, John, and all impertnence, all incon- Bob 


aderateness, on mame I am so much con- 
vinced of your honour in the whole transac 
uon, that I shall for the future mistrust myself 
im cterything. And af it be possible, when- 
ever I differ from you on any pomt, I shall 
tahe an hour's time for consideration before I 
say that I differ, If I have lost your friend- 
ship, I have only myself to thank for it, but 
I sincerely hope that you can forgive.” 
After witng this she went to the garden, 
where Bob was sheanng the spnng grass 
fiom the paths. “What a John's direc 


“ There's my letter—what shall I do about 
that?” she sad, instead of answenng him. 
“Take my letter to the post office, and you 
may come,” she added. 

‘He said Yes and went out, Cnpplestian re- 
treating to the door till she should be ready. 

“ What letter 1s 1t ?” said hur mother. 

“ Only one to John,” sad Ann. ‘I have 
asked him to forgive my suspicions. I could 
do no less” 

“Do you want to matry Aum?’ asked Mn, 


Loveday bluntly. 
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“ Mother 1” 

“Well, he will take that letter as an 
encouragement. Can't you see that he will, 
you foolish gurl?” 

Anne did see instantly. “Of course!” 
she sad. “Tell Robert that he necd not 

She went to her room to secure the letter. 
Tt was gone from the mantelmece, and on 
inquiry 1t was found that the miller, seeing 
it there, had sent David wth it to Wey- 
mouth hours ago Anne said nothing, and 
set out for Overcombe Hall with Cnpplestraw, 

“William,” said Mrs. Loveday to the 
miller when Anne was gone and Bob had 
rostmed his work in the garden, “did you 
get that letter sent off on purpose?” 

“Well, I did. I wanted to make sure of 
at, John hkes her, and now "twill be made 
up, and why shouldn’t he marry her? I'll 
start him in busmess, if so be she'll have 


hun. 

“But she ss likely to marry Festus Derm 
man” 

“T don’t want her to marry anybody but 
Jobn,” said the muller doggedly 

“Not af she w in love with Bob, and has 
been for years, and he with her?” asked 
tus wife tnumphantly 

“In love with Bob, and be with her?” 
repeated Loveday. 

“Certainly,” sail she, going off and leav- 
ing him to his reflections. 

‘When Anne reached the hall she found 
old Mr. Dermman in his customary chair 
His complexion was more ashen, but his 
movement im nsing at her entrance, putting a 
«haw and shutting the door behind her, were 
auch the same as usual, 

“Thank God you've come, my dear gui,” 
he sad earnustly. “Ab, you don't tnp 
across to read to me now! Why did ye 
cost me so much to fetch yon? Fie! A 
horse and gig, and a man’s time in going 
thiee tuncs And what I sent ye cost a good 
deal in Weymouth market, now everything 13 
so dear there, and 'twould have cost more 
af I badot bought the rams and oranges 
some months ago, when they wee cheaper. I 
tell you this because we are old frends, and 
I have nobody else to tell my troubles to 
But I don't begrudge anything to ye, since 
you've come,” 

“I am not much pleased to come, even 
now,” said she. “What can make you so 
sxiiously anxious to see me?” 

“Well, you be a good gl and true; and 
T've been thinking that of all people of the 
next generation that I can trust, you are the 
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best "Tis my bond sand my title-deeds, such 
as they be, and the leases, you know, and a 
few gumeas in packets, and more than these, 
my will, that I have to speak about, Now 
do ye come this way.” 

"Ob, sach things as those!” she re 
turned with surprise. “I don't understand 
those things at all.” 

“There's nothing to understand. ’Tis 
just this, The French will be here with 
two months, that’s certain. I have it on 
the best authonty that the army at Boulogne 
38 ready, the boats equipped, the plans laid, 
and the First Consul only waits for a tide. 
Heaven knows what will become o’ the men 
©’ these parts! But most likely the women 
will be spared. Now I'll show ye,” 

He led her across the hall to 2 stone 
staircase of semicircular plan, which con+ 
ducted to the cellars, 

“ Down here?” she said. 

“Yes, I must trouble ye to come down 
here. 1 have thought and thought who 1s 
the woman that can b:st keep a secret for 
six months, and I say, ‘Anne Garland’ 
You won't be mamed before then ?” 

“Qh no!" murmured the young woman. 

“T wouldn't expect ye to keep a close 
tongue after such a thing as that, But it 
‘will not be necessary.” 

When they reached the bottom of the 
steps he struck 4 oF from a tinder-box, 
and unlocked the middle one of three aoors 
which appeared m the whitewashed wall 
opposite, The rays of the candle fell upon 
the vault and sides of a long low cellar, 
littered with decayed woodwork fiom other 
parts of the hall, among the rest statr- 
balusters, carved finials, tracery panels, and 
wainscoting. But what most attracted her 
eye was a small flag stone turned up in the 
middie of the floor, a heap of earth beside it, 
and a measunng-tape. Dernman went to the 
comer of the cellar, and pulled outa clamped 
box from under the straw. “ You be rather 
heavy, my dear, ch?” he said, affectionately 
addressmg the box as he bed at“ But 
you are gong to be put in a safe place, you 

now, or that rascal will get hold of ye, and 
carry ye off and rum me.” He then with 
some diftculty lowered the box ito the 
hole, raked im the earth upon it, and lowered. 
the flagstone, which he was 2 long time mn 
fixing to hrs satisfaction. Muss Garland, 
who was romantcally interested, helped him 
to brush away the fragments of loose earth ; 
and when he had scattered over the floor 
2 httle of the straw that lay about, they again 
ascended to upper air. 
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“ Tg this all, sw?” said Anne 

“ Just a moment longer, honey, Will you 
come into the great parlour? * 

She followed him thither. 

P i If anythmg happens to me while the 
ighting 13 going on—at may be on these 

fields—you wil know what to do,” he 1 
sumed “But first please sit down again, 
there's a dear, whilst I write what's n my 
head. See, there’s the best piper, and a 
new quill that I've afforded myself for't ” 

“What a strange business! I don’t think 
I much hike it, Mi Dernman,’ she said, scat 
ing herself 

He had by this time begun to wnte, and 
fourmutcd as he wrote— 

“© Twenty three and half fiom NW_ Six 
teen id three quarters from N k '"—There, 
that’s all NowI seal it up and give it 10 
you to heep safe till I ask ye for it, o1 you 
heu of my being trampled down by the 
enemy.” 
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“What does 1t mean?” she ashed as she 
received the paper 

“Ck! Haha! Why, that's the distance 
of the box from the two coiners of the 
cellu I measured it before you came 
And, my honey, to muke all sure, if the 
French soldiery are after ye tell your mother 
the meaning on’t, or wny other friend, m evse 
they should put ye to death, and the sectut 
be lost But that I am sure I hope they 
won t do, though your pretty fice will be 4 
sid bait to the soldiers I often have wished 
you wis my daughter, honey, and yet in 
these times the less carcs a man has the 
Detter, so Tam ghd you bamt Shull ny 
min dnve you home?” 

“No, no,” she sud, much depressed by 
the words he hid uttered = “1 can find my 
way You need not trouble to come down” 

“Then take care of the prper And af 
you outhve me, you'll find I hnve not forgot 
you’ 
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By tar AUTOR or “Jous Hauras, Genitrsan”” 


II VICTIMS AND VICTIMISERS 


THE “noble army of martyrs’ one 
very fine, ind how many people arc, 

or belive they ate, of that goodly company 
Whether a luge propoition might not who! 
somely be deposed thence, and relegated to 
the ummteresting ranks of mere victims, fecLle 
and cowardly, I should not like to sty = But 
the pride of martyrdom consoles them so 
much m ther suficrngs that it would be 
almost 4 pity to depnve them thercof, or to 
suggest that the true maityr carcfully covers 
his bau shirt with a velvet gown, and presents 
a placid and ever cheerful countunance to all 
deholders, in spite of the vulture gnawing at 
Is heat 

It 15 for the bencfit of these vultures, and 
with the hope of stranghng some of them, that 
this piper is written 

In the first plaice, how much ought we 
poor mortals to allow ourselves to suffur? I 
mein, not the mevitable suffenngs sent, or 
permitted, by God, but those inflicted on us 
by our fellow mortals, which are by far the 
Most numerous and the hardest to bear 

Christianity bases a great deal of its 
theology on the doctrine of nen resistance 
“Tf a man smite thee on the one cheek, offer 
hum the other, af he take away thy cloak, let 
Tum have thy coat also” A great mystery— 


so gicat that I cannot help believing trans- 
{ators must be at fault somehow, or (if it be 
not heresy to say this) that Chnst s disciples 
in repeating thur Masters words somewhat 
musconstiucd them Qi else thit the com- 
mand “ Resist not evil’ 1s only meant for an 
age when evil W145 50 rampant that it could not 
be resisted at all, except by the Divine teach 
ing of sulfsrentice, which was so stirtlingly 
opposite to anything the herthen world bid 
evethnown Still, the malcdiction, “ Offences 
must come, but woe be to them through 
whom the offcnce cometh,’ 1s sufliciently 
strong to wariant usm offering a wort or two 
on this other side, the side of the victims 
against the victumiseis 

Most “aggravating,” to use no In,ha 
te1m, ts 1t sometimes to notice how the good 
of this world are oppresscd by the bad, the 
cheerful and amiable by the sour-tempercd, 
the unselfish by the selfish, the caieful by the 
caicless or prodigal,and soon Not awech 
not a day passes that the more gencrous of 
us do not long to rescue some of these poor 
‘victims out of the hands of their tormentors, 
acting St George and the Dragon over agun, 
or becoming 2 modern Perseus for a new 
Andromeda Only, alas! the sufferers are 
seldom young and attractive, and the perse- 
cutors often are 

Take, for mstance, the case of nervous in= 
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valids. [hese aie not seldom the most pathet- 
cally fiscinating of women, whom, for a time 
at lewt, wl the mcn aie delighted to serve, 
who fiequently win excellent and devoted 
husbands—and make slaves and martyrs of 
them for fe Zor the subtle charm of help- 
Jessness dominates most stongly over the 
largest and inost generous of natures The 
truly noble man unconsciously protects, and 
loves that which he protects ‘The extent 
to which such 1n one 3s victimised by a weak, 
selfish, cgotisheal invalid, or quasrinvalid— 
for the real invalids are sometimes the most 
patient, unselfish, and unexacting of human 
bemos-—is al] but iercdible, and wholly 
publ. = More so, I think, than when the 
Cue 1s reversed, becwse it scems to be 
woman’s natural meer to be somebody's 
“slave” all her life But with men, who 
have, and ought to have, a wider horizon, a 
lager duty, including not only the family but 
thy world, it 1s, even granting all the tender- 
ness due from the strong to the weak, rather 
hud to be tud to the tiumphant chanot 
wheds, t¢ the Bath-chat, of a charming, 
Intercsting, evi,ean. valctudinanan, to whom 
the one golden rule for invalids, “ Suffer us 
silently, and mthe others suffir as little as 
you caa,” 1s 2 dead letter. 

Pabaps these victimisers, being also sof 
ferets, should be handled more gently than 
anotha sort who have no excuse at all. 

Most famihes possess some member, near 
or iemote, who 1s a perpetual “root of 
bitterness springmg up to tiouble them,” 
Not necessarily a wicked, but a decidedly 
“‘unplersint ’ person , weak in many pomts, 
but excellent at fault-findmg and mischief 
making , always getting into hot water and 
digging other people after, 1m disposition 
touchy, exacting, ot morose In short, the 
sort of individual whom all would gladly 
cecape fiom, but beng unfortunately “one 
of the family,” they, 
to put up with, and do so with a patience 
that 15 almost nuraculous Outsiders, too, 
for their sakcs, umtate them, treating the ob 
nonous paily with preternatural politeness, 
“making love to the devil,” as I have heard 
at put, and propitiatmg bim or her with much 
gieater care than would be necessary towards 
the move agreeable wlatves For peacc’ sake, 
all sorts of mconveniences are bome, all 
manner of hes—white les—told, until life 
becomes, when not an actual endurance, a. 
Jong, hypocnsy. 

Now, 1s that nght? Would it not be much 
more nght for the victims to take up arms 
agaist the victumuser, and say plainly, “ You 


je family, are bound they 
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are an intolerable nusance, Jt 13 not fair 
that the many should suffer for the one, The 
famly—a whole family—shall not be made 
miserable by you any longer. You must 
either mend your ways, or you must be got 
nd of somehow ” 

‘Ay, and this should be done, in the 
kandest and most prudent way, of course, but 
decidedly done If all the “roots of Litter- 
ness” we know of were safely planted out, 
what a blessing it would be! For many 
people, intolerable at home, are quite pleasant 
and charming abroad, being forced then to 
exercise with strangers the self contiol that 
they do not care to use in the bosom of their 
family. Can no new philanthropist invent 
asylums for the all tempered, or mazsons at 
sante for the mahcious and egotistical since 
egotism 1s always a kind of madness, and 
often the forerunner of it. At any rate, 
individaal effort mght be made, if once we 
could convince tender conscienced folk—apt 
to be ndden over roughshod by those who 
have no conscience at all—that the incmable 
evils of life being so great, to sit down and 
tamely endme a curable evil 18 woise than 
fos WIODE 

I do not include among these “intoler 
ablcs” the merely bad tempered, because, 
anomaly as it sounds, many bad tempered 
people are exceedingly good. Their besetuny 
sm ws often a purely physical thing, arising 
from nervous irritability or other unhappy 
physical causes, producing a general malane 
which causes them to suffer in themselvc. 
quite as much as they make others suffer If 
they have the sense to see this and rule them 
selves accordingly, they deserve sympathy, 
even in midst of condemnation But if they 
say, “I can't help tt Its me, and you 
must put up with it!” or, sul worse, xf, like 
drunkards and madmen, who are always 
accusing other people of being mad ot drunk, 
imagine everybody 1s in league against 
them, and accuse cheerful, innocent hearts of 

haunted by the ugly black shadows 
that so often cloud ther own, then kt us 
waste on them no pity—they merit none, 
We cannot cure them, we must endure them, 
‘but let us at least escape from them, and help 
others to escape, in every possible way 

Tt1s a hard thig to say, but some of the 
cruellest vickimisers are the people who aie 
supposed to be devotedly attached to their 
victims, as perhaps they are, but not in a 
night way Instead of a safe and tender 
embrace, they clutch at these unfortunates 
with the ternific clasp of an octopus, fancying 
they love them, when m fact they only love 
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themselves. Many people hke to de ded, 
they enjoy the power and glory of showing to 
the world that they aze loved. But of love 
itself, and of lovmg—I give the woid its 
widest mteipretation—they are absolutely in- 
capabic. ‘That deep, faithful, reverent pas 
sior, which can project itself out of itself and 
devote its whole powers, silently or openly, 
to the service of another—of this they have 
not the 1emotest idea Jealous, eaucting, 
dcmancling sterifices and making none, for 
ever thinking, not “Do 1 love you?” but 
“Do you love me?” and always suspecting 
that love to be less than they deserve—such 
“Jove,” be they men or women—and I must 
confess that they are oftenest women—aie 
the greatest nuisances that thew luckless 
“objects of attachment” can be plagued with 
Often they force their victims to wish ardently 
that instead of loving they would take to 
hating, or at any rate to wholesome imdificr- 
ence 

People wnte of thc torments of umequited 
love, but a far greater torment 1s it to be 
pursued by the egotistical affection of some 
one—whether fnend or relative—who worries 
your life out with fussy anxiety over your 
health, who, under colour of atding you, 
mediles fatally in all your affairs, and, while 
calling himself (or herself) your dearest friend 
tnics to separate )ou from every other friend 
you have Surely no amount of pity, or 
tven gratitude for unasked favours, ought to 
present such victims from resolutely thowing 
off the vicumisers and cscapmg from their 
affectionate clutches by every means that 
Chnstan chanty allows Theie are 2 num 
ber of women, old and young, who go about 
the world bestowing their unoccupi.d hearts 
upon ther own sex or the other, rushing into 
vehement sentimental fnendsbips ot loves 
which are as trying to one side as ndiculous 
ontheother, We constantly see some kindly, 
respectable Smdbad staggering on under the 
enforced embrace of a devoted (rend or at- 
tached relative, a veritable Old Man of the 
Sea, unto whom we long to say, “Thiow him 
off, ind let him find bis own fect and manage 
‘his own affairs 1” as im nine cases out of ten 
he really would, only it 15 so much cast to 
be carrted. 

Beoules the regular yichms, it 1s sad to sce 
what a number of well meaning folk tacitly, 
and quite unnecessarily, victimise themselves 
‘These aie the people who are always afraid 
of offending somebody, always umagiaing that 
somebody will “expect” something—aa sovi- 
lation, a visit, a letter—and be much “an- 
noyed” at not getting xt, when perhaps the 
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mdrvidual mt question never once thought 
about the matter, and st was only the une wy 
egotism of the other individu which snp- 
posed he dd. 

Tor the dread of ving offence, like the 
halut of taking 1t, spiings quite as often fior. 
self esteem as from sensitiveness Vann, self- 
engrossed people are apt to exaggerate the 
unpottance they are to other people, and 40 
to have a netvous terior of “vexing” them, 
whereas a man of single mind, who docs not 
trouble himself much about himself, never 
takes offence, and 1s therefore not apt to 
imagine he has given any He goes straight 
‘on, neither turnmg to the nght or the left, 
does the best thing, so far as he sees xt, and 
the kindly thng, whenever it hes in his 
roner, but beyond this he does not affict 
humself much as to wht people thnk of him 
or expect of hum If they «pect what they 
had no nght to expect, exact more than they 
are yustificd in 1equiring, above all, take 
oficnce where he hail no intention of gving 
any, then he altogether refuses to be victm- 
sed. He may make no great sur and pic 
sent no obnoxious front—tndeed, probrlly 
he considers the mattcr too small to fight 
about—but the victimisers can make nothing 
ofhim. He ny goes on his way, “wony 
ing” neither humself nor brs neighbour on the 
matter Life 1s too short for tempusts in 
tea-pots, or indeed for any othet unnecessary 

| storms we nwst just do om duty, and let it 


| alont. 

i But in thts gieat question of doing one’s 
duty, I think we cannot too sharply draw the 
line betscen what really 1s our duty and what 
othe: people choose to suppose st 15, probably 
each person having a different opinion on the 
subject We are apt to start im hfe with a 
grand idea of self sacrifice and a heroic sense 
of the joy of it—ay, and there 18 a joy, 
deeper than the selfish can ever understand, 
a dehght keener than the plewsure loving 
can ever hnow, 10 spending and bemg spcnt 
for our best beloved, or even in the mere 
abstract help of the good and defence of the 
miserable—that “enthusiasm of humanity,” 
as 4 great writer once called it, which 1s 
at the heart of all religion, the love of maa 
springing fiom the love of God. 

Yet, alas! ere long we come to learn that 
there are sacrifices which tur out to be sheer 
mustakes, ruming ourselves and profitng 
nobody, that unselfishness, carried to an 
extreme, only makes other people selfish , 
that “the fear of man bringeth a snare,” and 
to make one’s whole hfe miserable through a 
weak dread of offending this person, who 
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has no right to be offended, or of not doing 
ones duty to that person, who has the very 
sm illest claim to any duty at all, 1s—well! 1 
will not call it wrong, because it 1s a failing 
that ans to virtues side—but it 15 simply 
silly, 

To withstand evil 1s quite as necessary 25 
todo good And if we withstand 1t for others, 
why not for ourselves? Fiery time that we 
weakly suffer a needless wrong, we abet and 
encouiage the inflictut m per] ehatmg it Dy 
becommg passive and uncomphimng victuns, 
we tacitly myure the victimusers They can 
but hill ow bodies, as they do sometimes by 
most amuble and unconscious inurder, slow 
and sure—but we may hill their souls, by 
allowms them, umcssted, to go on m some 
course of conduct which must result im 
ther gradual deterioration and moral death 
It nay be a theory starthng enough to some 
people, but w urtnted by a good long obser 
vation of hfe, if I say that I believe one half 
of the self-sacnfices of this Rorld—the end 
Jess instances we sve in which the good are 
immolated to the bad, the weak to the 
strong, the sifforgettmg to the exacting 
and tyrannical — spring not from heuoism 
but cowardice 
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We hase not too many angels in this 
world, and we know little enough of the 
angele host above but the angel who 
always most attracted my youthful imaginz 
tion, and has attracted many another, wis 
Michael, the strong, the warlike, the wrestler 
wath the powers of evil ‘That we shoulu so 
wrestle, even to our last breath, 1s as neces 
sury as that we should worship good And, 
lovely as Mercy may be, there 1s another, & 
Lindfold Woman with balance and scules, 
suil morc} beautiful, and a great deal more 
difficult to find, at least in this world. 

She, I think, sould say to these victims— 
hopeless victuns many, for they are not only 
too werk to struggle against, but they actu ll} 
love, their victrmisers Pause and’ consider 
whether there ts not something beyond and 
aboxe either love or hatred, egorsm ot altru 
ism And what is it? It as that sense of 
night and wrong which, when not corrupted 
ot turned aside, 1s mberent in every human 
soul Fu God and have no other fear 
Serve God, and every other service will smh 
into its nght porno “ For one 1s your 
‘Master, even Chnist, and all ye are brethicn * 

And if we are brethren, why should there 
exist among us either victims or victimcrs ? 
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LXT, let us take the Coccus msects 
which produce the wax, the Ine, and 
the cochincal, ‘These insects feed upon the 
cactus, a plant exceedingly valuable to min- 
hind, and are closely allied to the “scile 
insect which infest» our hothouses and green 
houses, and the “mealy bug,’ or Ametcin 
bhght, which inflicts such injuries on out 
fruit trees 
In these few instinces the counterbilinc 
ing qualites are so directly beneficial to 
civilised man 1 to be obyious even to the 
most unobservant among us Semi crsilised 
man finds similar direct benefits in various 
msects. Fo: exumple, in many countries the 
social wasps are almost as valuable as the 
social bees, the giubs of both being 1 highly 
pnized article of food 
In Mexico there are most remarkabie ants, 
popularly called Hormigas muileras, and 
scientifically known as Myrmevocyntus Bfexs 
‘anus These ants are most wonderful bemgs, 
for they not only collect honey, but store at for 
future use in vessels so strange that their ex- 
astence would almost be thought impossible 


Ihe Honey Ant makes its store vesscls from 
the borles of the workers 





First, t bites the end of the abdomen 
thereby setting up an inflammation, which 
closes the apertures of the body ‘Then it 
feeds the maimed creature with honey pour 
ing it into the mouth of the hvimg honey pot 
just as the bee pours honey into its crop 
This process 1s continually repeated until 
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the body of the store ant is distended to an 
astonishing size with honey, the skin being 
stretched to such an extent that it is sufft- 
ciently transparent to show the honey within, 

It cannot escape, for its body is so heavy 
that the limbs are insufficient to carry it, and 
so it remains in the nest until the honey 
is wanted. In Mexico these ants are so 
plentiful that they form regular articles of 
commerce, being sold by measure in the 
markets, and used for the purpose of making 
mead, Specimens may be seen in the British 
Museum. 

Were it not for this property the Honey Ant 
would be one of the many insects which are 
called noxious, But its counterbalancing 
qualities are such that, in its own country, it 
almost equals the honey bec in its value to 
man. 

Even in Europe the ants are not without 
their direct use to man. Every one knows 
the common Wood Ant (formica rufa), some- 
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times called the Horse Ant, which heaps up 
fragments of dried grass, broken twigs, dead 
leaves, and similar objects, into large hills. 
If one of these hills be opened a curiously 
pungent odour will be perceived, not unlike 
‘that of green wood when heated in the fire. 
If the face or even the hand be held in the 
hollow of the nest a sharp, pricking sensation 
will be felt, as if the skin were pricked with 
thousands of tiny needles. , 

This is caused by a peculiar secretion of 
the ant, called “‘ formic acid,” from its origin. 

Thave seen a dog, who bad inadvertently 
scratched a hole in onc of these nests, suffer 
terribly from his indiscretion. He was half 
mad with pain and terror, and half blinded 
by the formic acid which bad found its way 
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into his eyes, besides irritating his nostrils, as 
if pepper had been thrown into them, 

An England, I believe, the use of this 
acid is not recognised, and the ants are con- 
sidered simply as noxious insects on ac- 
count of the pain which they can cause when 
they attack human beings. In Norway and 
Sweden, however, the Wool Ants are highly 
valued, as 2 peculiar vinegai, flavoured with 
‘he formic acid, is prepared from them. A 
jai of ant vinegar often forms part of a pre- 
vent to a bride on her wedding-day. 

As to the clothes moths, it is easy to sce 
that they can do no harm to the naked 
savage, but not so easy to comprehend that 
they can be of any benefit to civilised man. 
Yet the whole tribe of clothes moths are of 
inestimable service to mankind, whether 
naked savage or broadcloth- wearing Kuro- 


peans, 

In the first place, kt it Le remembered 
that so long as woollen clothes aie in use the 
moth never touches them; but if stored 
away 1 treasuries and not put to use by man, 
the moth comes and uses them for itself. 
Man does his best—or worst—to waste the 
gifts of God, but He who made both the re- 


;cipient and the gift abhors waste, and fixes 
| Lmits to man’s power of wasting, 


Where is all the wool that sheep have fur 
nished since shecp weie cieated? Every 
year it is removed from the shcep, either 
artificially by man or in the ordinary course 
of nature, just as birds moult ther plumage. 
Now haut is all but imperishable, as may be 
seen in the Egyptian wig in the Bnitish 
Museum. Three thousand years have passed 
since it was shorn, and yet it is as bright and 
glossy as when it left the hands of the 
maker. If the wool had been suffered to 
remain untouched, it would have remamed 
until the present day and choked up the face 
of the habitable earth. But whether used by 
man or not, it has still been used, and has 
returned to the earth whence it came. 

‘Eyen‘in ow own country it is interesting 
to trace the return of the wool to its parent 
earth. 


‘The greater part is used by man as cloth- 
ing. Ifhe cease to use it, the clothes moths, 
museum beetles, and their kin attack it, and 
before long have devoured it, so that 11 again 
returns to earth. 

Some of it is torn off by brambles and left 
hanging to the prickles ; but itis not wasted, 
‘The little birds carry it off and ust: it for their 
nests as long as it is capable of acting as a 
warm, soft bed for the eggs and young. 
Afterwards, when the birds have left it, the 
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moths “nd beetles come to tt ind devour 2t, 
just as they utvour noolin clothes If they 
did not do so the branches of every tte 
would be so clogged with nests that the 
leaves could not giow and the tice would 
pensh Suange, mdced, are the analogies ot 
Nature! 

In this country we are but httle plamed with 
the wood-eating insects = Their nuinbers are 
few and thar size msgmficint = Withn 
doous we sufter but hitle fom them, and even 
‘at the worst, old furniture can only become 
“worm caten’ Ihe litle holes wth which 
we are so fanuhar m old chars and chests we 
the openings of tiny gallcnies which perforate 
the wood, and by which the insect that has 
cused them has escaped after passing 
through ats stages of egg, gub, and pupa 

Several insecis—all bemg beetles—make 
these tunnels, and the prinupil of them is 
called Anobium tesseatum Popularly st 1s 
hnown as the “Death watch,” because, in 
common with seveal othe: msccts, the male 
calls to its mate by hnocking its bead agunst 
the wood, and producing 1 sound bearmg 
somite resemblance to the ticking of a watch 

Now the msect 13 clewly out of plice m 
ou houses, where we want to pescrve such 
old woodwork, ind nothin, 1s casrer than to 
eyect at, and at the same time to render the| 
wood impious to the rttichs of every 
bash Pups ! 

Make a solution of comostve sublimate 
(vichlonde of meicury) im spuits of wine 
Methyl ited spuat will inswor purfuctly well 
and the strength should be tout + heaped 
terspoonful of sublunate to 1 wine pint of 
spint It will be better to pocue the sub- 
Iumate fincly powaered, as it dissolves very 
slow nl, % its vay hews, emg 2 
solt of meic ns, it has 2 tendency to sink to 
the bottom of the bottle, which must be nell 
sh then beloic the solution 15 uscd 

Now take 1 glass tube, drawn out at one 
end into a point, so as to leave a ver} tiny 
apeitne — Put the tubeanto the solution and 
suck up the hquid until it 1eaches within 
thice o1 four inches of the lips Rapidly put 
the thumb ovcr the mouth of the tube, and 
then, when it 1s removed from the hps, none 
‘ot the spit can escape 

You can now introduce the pomt of the 
tube into onc of the uppermost worm holes, 
and byslghtly rausing the thumb can allow the 
Iiquid to tnckle very slowly down thehole It 
will be 18 well to blow out the dust from the 
holes with a pair of bellows, so as to allow 
frec entiance for the hqud | Very probably 
the whole of the contents of the tube will be 
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eahtusted 1m the fisthole, Jill at agun and 
repeat the operahon at another hole, a fiw 
inches fiom the former, and so on in propor 
tuon to the numbcr of holes 

he result 1 almost ludicrous At first 
no effect at all seems to have been produccd, 
but ul at once tiny beetles will come tumbling 
out of the hoks, often followed by hte white 
grubs Frequently fresh holes show them- 
selves, the enclosed beetles forcing their way 
‘out 50 as to escape from the poisonous spit 
The result of this very simple operttion iy 
twofold In the first place at kills every m 
sect within the wood, even destroying the 
cggs, and im the next place the poisoned 
spint mahey us way by dcgiees among the 
inbtes of the wood, and prevents any wood 
bonng creature from attaching it 

By employmg this proccss I have swved 
many a valuable piece of woodwak from 
uttcr destruction 

Out of doois there are but few wool 
cating msccts, ind with one or two excep 
tions they ate not supposed to do much 
haun m this country 
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One of these eaceptions 1s the Sio/jtus 
destructor, an wosect wich, lhe the ser set 
pent and the nuts of human hfe, has the 
ficulty of producing periodical discussions 1n. 
the newspapers 

Nearly every one knows how the Scol; tus 
infists trecs, cspecially the elm, and how it 
tithes multitudmous tunnels between the 
wood and the bik, often separating the latter 
fiom the tree and causing it to fall sm luge 
sheets to ihe ground he tree, a3 a matter 
of course, ches, and, equally a¢ a matter of 
course, the Scolytus is looked upon as its 
destroyer 
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Entomologists of the present day, however, 
are scarcely disposed to take this view of the 
case, and consider that the Scolytus does not 
attack sound and healthy trees, but only 
thosewhich are dying. 

Besides the Scolytus, there arc very few 
other wood-devouring beetles suffinently 
known to possess popular names. ‘The 
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Musk Beetle, conspicuous as it is for size of 
‘body, splendour of colour, and sweetness of 
scent, 1s curiously little known , while, except 
to entomologists, the Péimus, the Sioden- 
dron, the Ciytus, and Ahagrum, are not 
‘known at all. 

‘The larva of the Stag Bectle feeds upon 
the roots of trees, and those which aie at- 
tacked by it may mostly be known by the 
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dead branches at the top. But it is pro- 
‘able that the tree had begun to die before 
it was attacked, and that the presence of 
the beetle larva was the consequence and 
not the cause of the tree's death. 

‘Then there is the caterpillar of the Goat 
Math, which feeds chiefly on old willow- 
trees, and riddles them with its burrows, 
which in some places are large enough to 
admit a man's finger. Here again, however, 
the tree is probably in a dying state before 
it is attacked by the moth. 


asx 


In the hotter parts of the world, however, 
the wood-devouring insects are more than 
mere annoyances in houses, the most dreaded 
of them alt bemg the ‘leimites or White 
Ants. They will devour every piece of 
woodwork in the house. They find their 
{way ito beams, and cat the whole of the 
wood, with the exception of a shell scarcely 
thicker than the paper on which this narra- 
five 1s printed. 

‘They will attack a table, eating their way 
through the floor into the legs, and hollow- 
ing it so that on Jeammg upon the table, 
appaiently sound as it 1, it breaks dowm 

! and crumbles mto a heap of dusty fragments. 
‘They have even been known to get mto a 
gaiden and hollow out the peasucks, so that 
the first wind blew them down, together 
with ther burden. If they find their way 
into boxes im which papers ate kept, they 
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will devour almost the whole of every bundle, 
leasing nothing but the uppermost sheet 
and the edges of the others, 

So in the dwellmgs of civilised man they 
a€ an unmitigated pest, But it must be 
1emembeied that house beams, furnitime, and 
documents aie not the normal food of the 
‘Termites, which existed for ages before man 
built" houses, made funiture, or penned 
documents. 

Remove man fiom the scene, and how 
will the Termites be affected? Not at all; 
for they are found to be flourishing in places 
where man has never intiuded himself, 
Their chief object is to co-operate with other 
creatures in preserving the balance of crea- 
tion, of restoring to carth that which sprang 
from it, and so to enable earth to reproduce 
new forms of life. 

Remove the Teimites and the wood-de- 
stroying creatures from the scene, and there 
would not be a forest left in the world. 
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Anguhiate them all, and see what would 
happen. When a tree died, it would be 
blown down, fall, and he there as long as the 
world lasts It would cumber the ground 
so that no new tree could take its place, and 
80, the course of a couple of thousand 
years or s0, instead of a forest, there would 
be a tangled mass of dead, dry trunks and 
brinches, through which no new growths 
could force their way 

Then the abolnon of the foliage would 
alter the climate, and produce a perpetual 
drought, so that cven if grass and herbage 
tned to grow, they would be withered up for 
want of water It would be a pathless wil 
demess—a Sahara of wood mstead of sand 

But see what happens when the wood 
eating insects come into operation. 

‘As long as a tree 1s healthy and vigorous 
they do not touch it, but in the course of 
nature its term of existence 1s fulfilled, and 
it dies. Simultaneously it 1s attacked by 
hosts of wood eating insects, which bore their 
way into it, lay their eggs, and so establish 
within it a series of rapidly imereasing colo 
mics which weaken its substance the 
first tempest down it comes Then comes the 
rain, and penetrates into the wood thiough 
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the tunnels made by the sects. Fungi now 
aie formed, and still further weaken the 
wood, making it soft and fit for the food of 
another set of devourers. 

Waterton, in his “Wandermgs,” detals 
most graphically this portion of msect work 
—Step a few paces aside, and cast thine 
eye on that remnant of a Mora, Best part 
of its branches, once so high and ornamental, 
now he on the ground in sad confusion, one 
upon the other, all shattered and fungus 
grown, and a prey to millions of imsects, 
which are employed in destroying them. 

“Put thy foot on that Jarge trunk thou 
seest to the left. It seems entire amid the 
sutrounding fragments, Mere outward ap- 
pearance, delusive phantom of what it once 
was! Tread on it, and, like the fuss ball, it 
will break into dust * 

What happens next 15 evndent enough = It 
sinks into the ground and 1s mcorporated 
with it, thus making room for a new tree to 
spring up in its stead, and supplying to the 
ground the elements necessary for the nutn- 
ment of the fresh growth Thus it 16 that, 
were it not for the Noxious Insects, man 
would long have ceased to maintain bis 
place in the world. 

IG woop, 
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Br J BEAVINGTON ATKINSON 
11] —FURNISHING THE HOUSE. 


AN elegant, wellefurnished house, in good 
taste, comfortble to live in and inviting 
to guests, 1s a style of thing many persons 
mught desire to icalse did they but Lnow 
how At the outset a diftculty hes in the 
way, masmuch as furniture has long been the 
chosen sphere for bad taste. Certain pe 
Imunary measures which may safely be taken 
have been indicated in the preceding papers 
What 1s to be desired 1s that the form and 
physiognomy of the house, its anatomes 
and clothings, shall conduce to physical ease 
and mental gratification, and for this end the 
farpiture and dressimgs must be agreeable to 
gentle manners and gentle folks, the final 
product being 1epose, a harmony without 
discord, a beauty without ugliness. 

The modem world differs from the old 
world, and even so does modern furniture 
depart from the olden models. The con- 
ditions under which household furniture 15 
now manufactured are changed , the increase 
of wealth, the growth in population, and the 
antroduction of machmery have turned out of 


the market the village carpenter, and m place 
of a small callmg has sprung up a large trade. 
Three classes or factors are commonly con 
cerned the designer, who 1s or should be 
an artist, the manufacturer, who 1s a trades- 
min, and lastly the purchaser, who, belong- 
ing, It may be, to the new and vulgar nch, 
often endowed with more money than taste 
The tradesman has seldom any other motive 
than to supply what will sell, and the 
adoring of our houses has become too 
much of shop transaction The making of 
furniture grows as mechanical as the manu- 
facture of pins or nails, and what happens 
under the infinite subdivision of labour 1s 
that the designer and artisan serve as httle 
else than the tools. In olden times, on the 
contrary, the personahty of the artist was 
felt, he was identified with his workmanship 
and was brought into contact and sympathe- 
te relationship with the citizen or the equre. 
And though the somal changes have been 
great, yet signs are not wanting of an approach 
to former reciprocities ; and assuredly if the 
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artist who creates ind the public thit con- 
sumes could im fellowship jon hands, we 
might eapect to find withm our English 
homes, in plice of furnitue supphed from a 
store ‘nd suited equally to the whole parish 
or county, articles bespeaking the taste 
and charicte: of the mmates Catamly 
the personal position of the artist was never 
Detter assured he has become 2 recognised 
force in the social machinery, he mingles 
freely Ly pnvilege of his calling amony all 
classes and animates by finer spmt the dense 
masses of the community And though the 
shrewd remark 1s trae that the artist, while 
fit for the best society, should heep out of st, 
yet if the socicty be chosen for sympathy and 
not for show, if the birds of a ferther that 
flock together be not of gay plume but of 
accordint note, then the must my have 
something to gain as well as benefits to dis- 
pense. 1 have known close fnendships 
spring up between artists and well to «lo 
people of the world, with the best possible 
yesults It 1s not to be expccted that a man 
amamersed in business should have more thn 
smatterngs and aspwations , but the wtist, 
the friend of the family, supplics the lacking 
knowledge, he 18 versed in histouc styles 
and schools, and having 1t his fingers’ ends 
divers decorative si stems, he will readily with 
pencil and paper in hand sketch out ideas 
which a clever carpenter can at httle cost 
cast into shape Thus 1 min of modest 
means and unsophisticated instincts would 
be sived fiom the 1apacity of tade and the 
emptiness of fashion, and nught {md the way 
to gather around him household belonginss 
possibly a httle out of the common, because 
born of a love and animated by a motive 

If the fan ashing of 2 house were altogether 
casy, the falures were less ogegious Phe 
foults commutted ause from a complication 
of causes, such as supeifuity of money 
coupled with lack of taste, the desue for 
ostentation, with the consequent impatience 
of mere honest comfort and quietude Some 


times errors are run into simply from thought- pies, 


lessness or haste, from furor foi 2 favourite 
fad, or from misplaced faith i an infrtuated 
fuend or an infallible clique As 2 possible 
safeguard against such mishaps it may be 
well to give a little considesation to elemen 
tary prmaples such as the follosmg mnt 
ture must be useful before it aspires to be 
ornamental, utility must underlie beauty, 
construction must sustam and justify orna- 
ment. A chaur, however attractise to the 
eye, becomes a snare if 1t break down under 
the weight of the sitter, aud a bed, however 
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Tegal in its adornings, 1s a delusion if 1t mar 
a night's rest In other words, furmture 
must be framed for strength, capacity, mobi- 
lity, the design must be adapted to the use, 
to the propoitions of the human figure and 
to the mater! cmployed, whether wood, 
toctal o1 textile fabric , it ought, moreover, to 
be appropnate to tts intended positon, 
and should be in heepmg with the decora- 
tive surroundings A table or couch should 
not appew in a1com as an unbidden guest 
orasan intruder Finite an its propor- 
tions, and in the relation of the component. 
pats to the whole, must be in balance and 
symmetry, and preserve, 11 the midst of detail, 
breadth and simphcity. As in atchitecture, 
the composition will usually prove beat in 
harmony when the constituent parts hold 
some geometnic ratio with each other Fur 
thermore, fuiniturc 2s to 11s construction 
must be honest and confessed, solid, not sham, 
1m other words, the mitenal and workman- 
ship mast appea: what they really are with- 
out disguise or make beheve As to the 
comment, it must not overchirge or falsify 
the construction, but repose quietly on the 
surface, and ennchments, such as carved 
foliage or flowers, when projecting, must be 
so arrangaul as to guard guinst imconve~ 
mience o1 injury from the dresves of ladies or 
the dusters of domestics In fine, in one 
menting the construction cat. should be 
taken to preserve the gcneial design and to 
Acep the decoration duly subservient by low 
rehef or otherwise And the ornament should 
be so arranged as to assist the constructive 
strenth ind enhance by its lines the sym- 
metry and bevuty of the sustuning form 
Tumuiture hrs sometimes been termed “a 
sort of toy architccture ," indeed, the rexdiest 
way to understand the art aspects of houschold 
furniture 15 to use architecture as an explani~ 
tory hey. Designs first constructed and carved 
in stone wore afterwards simulated in wood 
Ihe wooden b ach took the place of the 
stoné seit, indeed columns, capitals, cano- 
‘cormecs, and frieves ate often all but 
wWentical in esther maternal, while in the nutwe 
of things panellmgs, chests, and seats cories 
pond with the nes and mouldings of doors 
and windows Ihe old woodwork in cathe 
drils colleges, municipal buildings, and private 
dwellings illustrate this close relationship 
And when furmture 1s attached bodily to the 
freehold and ranks amongst the fixtures, the 
icason 18 self evident why wainscots, mantel- 
pieces, and even sideboards and bookcases, 
accord with the stiucture of the house and 
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‘by virtue of ats o1rsin tssumes defimte histone 
styles, such as the Clusic, the Itahan, the 
French Renussuce, the Gothic, and the do 
mestic knglish. Accordingly Fhomas Chip 
pendile, ma “The Cabmet Maker s Director,” 
published m 1754, insists that “architecture 
ought to be crrefully studied by every one 
who would excel in design, since it 15 the 
very soul and buss of the cibinct maker's 
art" In hke sense Sir Sumucl Meyrich, in 
his introduction to Shvw’s “Specimens of 
Ancient Furniture,” shows “thit domestic 
fittings and decorations hive mvimably con 
sorted with the contemporary aichitecture— 
that tables, chars, and chests have in style 
been in closest correspondence with the edt 
fices they help to furmsh—that, morcover, 
the character of the furmture serves always 
a8 a cnterion to the dite, the punty, or de 
cadence of the architecture.” Hence a revival 
in the one and a resuscitation in the other 
have usually gone hand in hind, as seen in 
the rage for GotIne furniture in our time 
But at the present moment the marked phe 
nomenon in every art, that of funiture in- 
cluded, 1s the breaking down of old bounduy 
jines and strict lnstoric precedents, and the 
setting up of an accommodating eclecticism 
which sechs to unite under one yiowth whit 
4s vital and endunng 1n all styles 

The old forms of furmsture, in fact, need 1 
new birth, soas tomeet modern 1equiremcnis 
It will not do to copy ancient designs ngudly 
Archaic models are austere, and of Sputin 
simpliity , archwologietl furniture 1s harsh 
and angular, and must be modified ind moll 
fied so us to work smoothly m the must of our 
highly polished civilisation. I'he late Sir Gil 
bert Scott testifies that “he hid long thought 
the vernacular styles of the prisent day 
‘wom out, and that it 15 needful to strike out 
sometnmg a httle novel He had,’ he said, 
“for some time been endezvourins to do so 
‘on the foundation ot the Gothic, nd should 
be very glid to see attempts to omgmate new 
styles on other bases” In fact, growth 1s in 
art, as 1n miture, the condition of hfe, with- 
out growth death comes Change and trans- 
formation, whcn not for the sake of meie 
novelty, bring new ¢levelopment and onwud 
progression Art his of Inte ycars widened 
its Circuit and intensified its activity, She 
finds the means of mccting our subtle ind 
vaned wants; she calls to her aid mantold 
apphances and processes, she tikes as her 
handmaids sculpture and punting, she 1s by 
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modern artist deems it part of his duty to 
supervise the minutest detul, he looks to 
the design of the scraper at the door, of the 
werthercoch on the chumncy, of thc mantcl- 
piece, fendei, or scuttle at the fire, And 
furmture, sharing m the common movemcnt, 
forms put of the comprehensive whole 
Something may be lost, but much has been 
guned. The old woth of the jomer wis 
rude, the modern cabmet maker 1 rquired 
to turn to good account his superior advan- 
tages, he has at command—often at small 
cost—fine woods, nch fabnes, efficient tools, 
so that it 1s scarcely too much to cxpect that 
our every-day furmture shill be, both in 
material and manipulation, a delectable ‘ut 
product Thus domestic goods and chattels 
fall agreeably into the concerted msthetic 
system which satisfies the wants of a highly 
wrought civilisation. Furniture, indeed, has 
a wide significance, and passes, hke certam 
words in the language, into metaphorical 
meanings We speak not only of a house 
well furnished with couches, curtuns, and 
mrrors, but of a room or a table well furnished 
with guests, and no less do we commend the 
mind that 1s nchly furmshed with idews It 
may be added that while an unfurnished house 
1s 1 sohtude, a well furnished house serves 
as society. 

‘The good is often recogmsed more clearly 
by contrast with the bal, and no ait yields 
such cgtegious caamples of false tite as 
famiture Inst inces are quoted of cabinets 
am mock munature of Roman temples, and 
sideboards have heen constructed in sem- 
blance of sucophagi or Greciin stone altars 
Also dcseivedly held up to ridicule xs a ccr- 
tun notosous buffet, whereon are assembled 
aposilcs, plulosopheis, and doctors, the cen- 
tril position being reserved for Voltaire, with 
winged genn among clouds above Censure 
with cqual justice falls on a “Jardmubre treated 
asa ruined chateau, the flowers divplayed us 
growing out of its dilapidated roof,” a chif- 
fomier 3 also fitly condenmed for hke mis 
placed naturalism—the composition com- 
ptises rustic scenes with an oveigrowth of 
vines and clustering grapes, buds shelter~ 
mg among the leaves and building their 
Ticsts m the branches! The voice of warning 
1s the more called for, because such mistaken 
efforts have a peculiar fascimtion for half- 
eductted minds, besides mach labour 1s 
worse than thrown awry, and at half the out 
lay better results can be got Monstrosities 


turns constructive and decorative, and she! im art ate also censurable as the illicit off- 


works with equal ast and impatnilty m. 9) 
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atone, wood, metal, silk, or cotton. 


of debased states of mind , grotesque 
s and outrages on the beautiful, like 
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plague spots, fester within the fancy, as do pleasure seeking. And itis the unfortunate 
low jokes and false wit. Addison in the ity of fashion to run always into ex 
Spatater turns mto ndicule certain Iuterary tremes, and so furnitine, instead of abidmg 
conceits, such ae the i1ebus, the acrostic, by the happy mean of moderation, and taking 
th, anagram, the enigma, the quibble, the each style m its mherent truth and beauty, 
pun, and other verbu trichs and plays upon has by turns exagerited the excesses and 
worls True wit, ke correct ait, Nes in the eccentneities of Gotine, Itt, and French 
resemblince and congnnty of ideas, while onginals Gothic ait, lhe the checkered 
false wit, which may be termed the false Ufc of man upon euth, is beset with contra 
funiture of the mind, and 1s comparable dictions and imperfections, and as if bewty 
to tasteless ornament in art, Addison sat were not an all suficing end, ugliness, the 
mises in allegory as follows “ Methought,” visible semblance of sin, 15 courted and made 
be wntes, “I was tanspoited into a country much of, Fhe dicad muy be thit phiad 
that was filled with prodigies governed by beauty Jacks spit and vigour, but the obser- 
the goddess Talsehood, and cnttled the vition has been shrendly made in cookery 
Region of False Wit There was nothmg in that one grain of gulic sultices to save a 
the fields, the woorls, and the nvers that «ish from msrprdity, and so in the arts a 
appeared natural Several of the trees blos- little deformity and’ quecmness go a great 
somed in leaf gold, some of them produced way. Ghotesqueness or charrcter pushed to 
Done lice, and some of them precious stones caricature bas been the bane of certain 
‘The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, the Gothiersts, and art, when thus deformed, 
birds had many of them golden beaks and insterd of being, as among the Giechs, a 
human vorces, the flowers perfumed the an goddess, 1s transmuted mtoa gargoyle. Such 
wilh smells of incense, and grew up in pieces art, not giving speech to seimons in stoncs, 
of cmbroxlery And I discovered in the presents the ungainly image of “ Jaushter 
centre of a very dark grove a monstrous holding both he sules” 
fabric built after the Gothx manner, and But Gothic furmtuic when treated with 
covercd with innumerable devices m that taste and judgment becomes verilva welcome 
barbarous kind of sculptue. Iimmediitcly mmate within our homes. ‘The Lnglishman 
went up to it, and found it to bea kind of who bas built himsclf a cottage im the 
heathen temple conseciated to the of country under the shadow of necs or near to 
Dulness” Lad art 1s worse than dull or the _pansh church, may come upon mstic 
stupid, af 1s offensive and esi ; cout or garden seats, which perchance the 
Th medhgval day» the allowance of domes | loc 1 carpenter makcs out of woods grown 
tue furmiture wi scant, and old woodwork 1s/ on the spot. I hive sometime bccn uiter 
Now $0 ycrce thit in some outlying districts csted to sce in the houses of a cathe u close 
the most ancient rche is the village stochs. the Gothic style in full possession, the 
And, indeed, certain Gothic revivals in fur- means at disposrl ate usurly motleiate, but 
mitui might have been almost suggested by the good man of the house gathes round 
such instruments of «mance vde, the form him ticasues thet mony cunnol buy, and 
1 80 austetcly archaic, the construction so all hus little belongings arc encompassed by 
aude, the angles ate so harshly abrupt, that local associitions and oveigrown with pet 
the human fiamc, m vam seeking iest, i sonal habits Pugin's revivals of domesty 
slictched as on 11ack Certain ultratcv Gothic, exquisite in design and detul, the 
valists have, in fact, invested Gothic furnt- chaus, bookcases, cabinets, and sulebouds 
ture mm unplaned planks, gtping at the joints, somctimes decorated with geometue tacciy, 
Anocked together with savage nails, and fobated prereings, or floral carvings, ae rue 
bound with agsed clasps and zough hinges achievernents within the reach of the 1ch 
the whole construction being worthy to only, To my mind such masterpicecs ate 
stand among the rushes 1n “the marsh” of surpassingly beautiful, yet capense necd be 
the olden hall, rathe: thn upon a Brussels no object But frugality bas ever boon the 
carpet m a modern drasingroom. ‘The cry of Gothic pioncers, and accordingly 
gable end of a house may be made as severe fiumture made of deal or other wood, un 
fad acute as thc most infituated Gothcist costly and easily worked, has been kindly 
can desire, but like angulanties m couches provided for those who desuc that thr scinty 
aud elbow chairs subject weaty mortis to worldly goods shall Le smpics.ed by strict 
torte, Gothic times were strattencd, fiu_al, medumval aspiration = Lhedcsigns, studiousty 
sclf nmmolating , Renatssanc. epochs, on the sunple, are often piquant in charactur, and 
contrary, bec une cx iberant, Iuvutous, and attract attention by a personality aud motive 
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which mere shop goods seldom can show, 
Young men making # start in hfe, ther 
intellects more iichly stocked than then 
purses, accustomed {o readings in Enghsh 
lustory and studies among the early Butish 
poets, have of late addicted themselves to 
furmshing after an ongial fashion. They 
may not be wholly exempt fiom whims and 
concerts, but at least they have ideas of their 
‘own which they truthfully seek to cany out 
free from conventional trammels And often 
an Bohemian quaiters may be found an 
honest, out spoken, and inventive art which 
vainly we shall scasch for throughout Bcl- 
gravit. Sometimes I have known a brothe:- 
hood spring up among artists and amateurs, 
akind of mutual aid society fo. decorating 
and furnshing cach other's dnellings Draw- 
ing-tooms and studios have been thus painted 
by fnendly bands, and cabinets constructed 
cunningly, one artist pamting a panel, an- 
other designing a frieze, a tnd contniving the 
Innges, loch, and othcr metal fastenings 
Pianos have been particularly favomed. 1 
xemembet an instrument carved almost as a 
cameo and colomed by inlays of natural 
woods asa picture, the ptnels were paintid 
with figwies of Mimam, King Davil, and St 
Cecha, And Mr Maks, R A, indulging in 
a setto-comic stam, has impressed the Muses 
into the same melodious service. I also 
recollect cherubs’ heads Gesigned by Mr. 
Bure Joncs foi a he destination , while 
these lincs ate passing through the press a 
leading pianofo.te manufactory his issued 
invitations for the ptivate view of an instru- 
ment decorated mside and out by the same 
arhst, with designs of Oipheus and Ewydice, 
of Beatuce inspiring Duote, and, conspicu- 
ously, of an undraped female figure persont- 
ang fiutful nature, surrounded by Cupid hhe 
gen, It may de peimitted to add that the 
value of this umque cication 1s estimated at 
a thousand guineas  Lheie seems an exsen- 
tial fiiness in such decorations, a proverbial 
semblance subsisting among the harmonies 
of sound, form, and colour, And Gothic 
growths when grafted on the old stocks 
of truth and beauty prove ever rhythmical, 
and accoid with the gentle cadence of sweet 
sounds, 

Furniture in its mode:n forms presents 
distinctive nation ities, Trench furntlure 1s 
fantasti, often fiond, The demgns are 
usually borrowed from the Galhc Renais- 
gance, adtyle proverbal ior corruption, yet 
Denging anto bewitching play the blandish- 
ments of the sister arts of aichitecture, sculp- 
ture, and punting, I have sometimes been 
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struck with amazement before modern French 
cabmets, pertect in architectonte proportion, 
imsymmetry, and beauty, the modelling and 
carving tuily sculpturesyve, and showing 
command of the human figure used dccoia- 
tively, the colourmg, hght, and shade dcpen- 
dent on rare woods and nch mitenials ten- 
derly balanced, yet tersely accentuated and 
studiously pictonial. Such compositions chal- 
lenge criticism as consummate works of att, 
the masses are preserved im simple breadth, 
the details are evenly distrabuted, so that no 
part of the suiface 1s bald, none overcrowded , 
as for the workmanship, it 1s of unsurpassed 
excellence, In short, French furnitue-makeis 
of the nmeteenth century ate perhaps the 
only worthy descendants of the geat masters 
of the Italian Cinque cento, 

But our English cabmet makers have for 
long been stuving to vie with their brilliant 
nals across the Channel, and their pains- 
taking revivals are commendable for art- 
design, economy of manufacture, and domes- 
tte utility, Fiench furniture 1s in heepiny 
with the ostentation of the grand palices 
Lous Quatorze, while English furniture in its 
compstative simplicity possesses a fitness for 
our Bntish homes. In family hfe we stil 
love concords and seck to preserve pro- 
prieties , less daring i design and less florid 
in otnament than our neighbours, we are con 
tent to be moie consistent and sober, and. 
prefer sohd truth to surface show But after 
all, in art, as in the science of engineering, 
everything can be done if money be no 
object, Enghsh artisans have economy 
thrust upon them, but when lavish expentii- 
ture is permitted smphaty cin easily give 
place to costly claboration and enrichment , 
and I thnk, all th considered, from a 
freling of patriotism, for the sake of our in 
dustnal people, and in the cwse of our 
straggling and aspiring native art, it buhoves 
the Knglish householder to show some pre- 
ference for our home made produce. It 15 
well to feel how much may lie on the power 
of each one of us to help on the good cause 

Enghsh furmtute, good in design, sound 
m construction, utihtauan, yet in ornament 
tasteful, is now made to meet the requne- 
ments of all places, peoples, and pockets 
Furniture for the dining room, as distinguished 
from that for the drawing room, should be 
substantial, massive, and handsome, and in 
colour somewhat sombre rather than gay. 
Drawingroom furniture comts compamon- 

with ladies, and will do well to be 
elegant, cheerful, and even festive. In this 
brithant sphere the French are supposed to 
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shine, yet the English of fate have gained a 
fantasy and dehcacy responsive to the lght- 
some dance, the gleeful song, and spark- 
dng prattle. I have looked with delight on 
cabinets 1ich in the 1esomces of the best 
Renaissance, symmetne compositions forced 
up to a chmaa in the comice, the 
ornate with cameo Wedgwood-ware, and the 
whole fagade tich with inlays of rose and 
satin-wood, ivory, lapis lazuli, and precious 
stones, forced up by a system of polychromy 
to the semblance of a picture. ‘This Ingh- 
wrought furniture 11 commendable while kept 
by qutet restraint in chastened beauty, and 
when worked out in tue matcuals honestly 
constructed. Such elaborate compositions, 
if too costly, can be pared down and 
smmphfied, slaboation always represents 
labour, and labour means money. A com- 
plex piece of furniture can, like any other 
product, be reduced to its constituent ele- 
ments, which are usually few, obvious, and 
econome, Balance in proportion, symmetric 
relation of parts to the whole, artistic mould- 
ings, with some few decorative enrichments, 
well chosen and nghtly placed, will always 
insuie a pleasing effect at slight outlay. 
Draperies are to a hovse what clothes are 
to the human body, indeed, it were scarcely 
going too far to compate an undraped house 
to the nude figure. And drapery, whether 
apphed to walls, to furniture, or to the 
humm frame, has for its end clothmng, 
warmth, and arlornmcnt. ‘Lhe appropriate- 
ness of all drapeties ts contingent greatly 
on chmnte, locality, and conditions of hfe, 
and such fitness usually brings about effects 
cortect in taste ‘Lhe simplest atangements, 
if only harmomous, tnsure more or less 
satisfactory results. Diapenes, such as cure 
tains, portities, coveilets, may rely for artistic 
effect merely on pleating concord of colous. 
But rather to be ptetened, I think, are com- 
positions of a little more complexity, wherem 
@ pattern beautiful in form adds chatm to 
agreeable colour. A surface deshtute of 
design 1s as a blank shect of paper—a tabula 
rasa, which scems to need some idea or de- 
sign fiom the atist’s hand, The woiks of 
nature aie never left blank or void, natwe 
18 80 generously prodigal that she decorates 
even the stufaces which are hid away fiom 
sight, and so art does well to be equaily 
profuse in adorning the under garment of a 
figure or the inner hning of a tapestry or 
coverlet, The general prmciples already 
piopounded for the decoration of walls and 
floors will, with allowance for change of 
tateial, hold good as to drapeues. And 
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the advice to be given for furnishing generally 
18, eschew fashion, which generally allures 
‘but for a moment, and then when it fleets, 
leaves the stigma of bemg “out of fashton,” 
and choose in preference forms of art which, 
founded on immutable truth and beauty, can. 
never grow old, obsolete, or unpleasing, 
Above all shun show and extravagant out- 
lay, remembening that as Providence clothes 
the ly, and bestows the hfe-giving elements 
of aur, light, and heat freely, so art, having 
regard for the lowly, filleth the hungry with 
good things, while the rch she sends empty 
away, 

‘The anangement of rooms needs to be 
catefully consulered ‘The fact that articles 
of furniture are for the most part unfixed, 
that they ale what the French call “‘meubles,” 
or movables, allows all the greater freedom 
in disposition or location Tables and 
chans, sofas anu footstools, ate indeed 
nearly as itinerant as the persons who use 
them, and may, in the general artistic compo- 
sition, be treated almost as figuies. And to 
carry the analogy one step further, some 
movables inay be accounted “ occasional,” 
and stand in relation to the more peimanent 
and fixed furmture as cisual visitors. And 
while, peibaps, 1t may be expected of the 
members of the family—the abiding tenants 
—that they shall in dress and general get up 
more oz less accord with the wall-hangings 
and carpets, the atmost that can be looked 
for from the visitors 18 that they shall com- 
port themselves as well dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, And so occasional funiture, 
like the person of “the walkinz gentleman” 
‘on the stage, has little more to do than to 
fill the allottcd part agicenbly And while 
in the fuunishing of a room the guiding mute 
1s “ unity,” yet at the same time it 18 well to 
remember that “variety 15 charming,” and 
that “umty in vanety,” when attained 
throughout the house, leaves nothing to be 
desired. “Umity i vanety” makes a pic- 
ture pleasing, and a room can scarcely be 
wrong if arranged as a pictue, As to dtver- 
sity, there can be but litte doubt that the 
Romans muoduced Egyptian furniture into 
their dwellings, and im our days a Gothic 
char, provided it be graceful, need never 
feel awkward m the presence of an Italian 
cabinet. Yet, not for one moment must 
de tolerated within a dwelling confusion 
or uproar; nothing can be worse than the 
indiscaminate crowding together of hetero- 
geneous objects, as in 2 cunosity shop, the 
home, a quiet shelter from the turmoil of the 
outcr world, must not be tumed inta a 
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Tauseum, menagene, or Babel, Rather let 
the furnitue associate mm cory coterie as 
formmg a happy home. ‘‘A nice and subtle 
Inppmness I see thou to thyselt p ” 
were the appioving words addressed to Adam 
when he craved 2 companion 1n his solitude. 
“A nwe and subtle happmess” makes a 
homc. A well appointed house may perchznce 
bear some comparison to a thoughtful hterary 
composttion— one motive prosides from pre- 
face to finis, and episodes, when thrown im 
for diversity, conform to the common scheme 
and biend m the collective whole, And the 
diveis kinds of funiture 2dmnsible with a 
100m may be further indicated by the vanety 
of authors allowed a place on the book 
shelves Some volumes may be ptactical 
and utiltinan, others poetical and orna- 
mental, yet all should propose as 2 com 
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inon end to mmprove the mind and add to 
the enjoyment of life. And,as m a well- 
stored library, vaued volumes ranged an 
order due satisfy the mental ciiyings, 60 mn 2 
well provided household, furnime disposed 
muthodic uly should mimuster to the sensuous 
and supeistnsuous wants of body and of 
mind But rbove all these things, 1t 1s 1m 
peiative that every work admitted within the 
house shall be beautiful, and then seldom 
will be found intuding serious discord, for 
all creatrons in natuie and im art possessed 
ot beauty agree well together And men 
and women, when thus brought into lving 
fillowstip with beauty, me known to grow 
into like tashon of mmd and even of bod), 
while the penalty hangs over those who 
dwell with uglness, that day by day thc 
thunscheshucome more ugly, 


THE CHURCH, A FELLOW-WORKER WITH GOD IN THE 
CONVERSION OF THE HEATHEN. 
‘Preached helore the Church HMirssronary Society at St Gude s, sleet Sheet, Finy 3 1990 * 
By mur Riaur Rev tux LORD BISIOP OF ROCHESILR 
+ Jesus aad, Take ye away the atooe —Joun as 39 


JX avillage street under the “ purple brow” 

of Olivet an agitated group had gathered 

atomb. It was a cave, and a stone 

Jay upon it, Some of them had come fiom 

afi, for they bore maths of fingue and 

travel, while others were from the city on 
the other side of the hill. 

But on one forcmost figure all eyes were 
gazing , for His dignity was only matched by 
His sweetness, and while His cheehs were 
wet with recent tears, His frame shook with 
such strong cmouon, that on reaching the 
grave all He could say was, “Take ye away 
the stone” In a2 moment of mtelligible 
sensitivcness a relative reminded Him that 
her brother had lain there four days. But 
the delay was only for a moment; the ure 
sistible summons was pronounced, “ Lazaius, 
come forth” and “ when he that was dead 
came forth bound hand and foot with grave 
clothes, Jesus saith unto them, Loose hum, 








You may have ahevdy felt how this great 
mutacle 1s alxo a parable of the co-operation 
of human effort with Divine grace in the con 
version of the wold. Larus lay dead in 
hus tomb, and the m1ssof mankind 1s “dead” 
— 1m trespasses and m sins” The stone be- 
fore the sepulchte which closed in the decay 
and shut out the sanhght, means the blind 
superstition, and subilc mysticism, and stub 
botn prejudice, and abominable idolatry that 
hide God fiom the heathen, and He, who 
with the same words that wakened the 
dead conld also, had it pleased Him, have 
rolled away the stone and unswathed the 
Iumbs of His fmend, and did not, because 
He desued to stir faith and reward effort, 
makes us fellow workers with Humsclf in His 
Redeeming Purpose, and giving us the 
gospel, nay, being Himself the gospel, lids 
us proclaim Hum to the world. 

Men, biethten, and fathers—one m the 

of our common salvation and in the hope 

the appearmg of Chnst our King—what 
words can I find adequate to cries the 
grandeur of the subject on which I this day 
address you, or the conviction of my heart, 
that this beloved and honoured Soctety, in 
the prmarples she represents and the doctrines 
she declares, ang the methods she adopis,and 
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the support she concihates, is not only fore 
most among the spuitual forces promoting 
Christ's kingdom among men, but 1s also 
one of the most vital and potent institutions 
of our dew English Chuich? Tor thts work 
1 $0 essentially noble, even from the lowest 
pomt of view. If truth is the most precious 
wheritance of min, then the wider the sur 
face it covers, the deeper the problems it 
solves, the darker th. sonows rt heals, the 
Joftier the hopes it mspires, the mare bew 
taful and magnanimous 1s the task of pro- 
claiming it. The entte world would eaccrate 
the sclfishness that dchbesately concealed an 
effectual cure for some ciucl and infectious 
discase, And outs 18 a faith which, in us 
aden of a perfect life, 1m its story of an atoning 


saciifice, in its bond of a human brotherhood, cl 


1m its hope of union with God, at once meets, 
absorbs, surpasses, und glonfies whatever 1s 
to be found m other faiths that have satisfied 
1 attempted to satisfy the religious mstincts 
of men, and if we did not do om utmost to 
tell our fellows of it, and to press it on ther 
acceptance, the cavil would be unanswei- 
able, uther that we secictly doubt its m- 
tegnity, or gieedily monopolize its joy. 

‘Oh, shcep of Christ, whom He has bought 
with His blood—other sheep Ie has, wlnch 
THe must find and bung that they may be one 
flock with you; and you must seaich them 
out and bring them to His fect. ‘They are 
veiy dear to Him, He has ncver forgotien 
them, never forsaken them Some rays of 
Uns glory glimmer on ther souls , and in a 
prssion tte hung.r for uuth, which some of 
us might do weil to imitate, many of them 
bear untold anguish to catch a ghmpse of 
His face. $end thm the gospel of His 
love, Do it gusd/y, for the ume 1s shot, 
boldly, for you must not be ashamed of His 
testimony , frustfully, for it 1s the “ power of 
God unto salvation ,” avzsely, for He does nat 
want our mistakes. Be fatent, for “long 
sleeps the sammer m the seed” Be ,catie, 
for the C1oss makes wounds cnough without 
our adding to them, Be Aopefué, for all He 
has 18 ours, be Awmble, for if they have 
much to learn, they may have something to 
teach, 

Manifest Chust’s life of love in your own 
joyful and steady sacnfices, and im rescma 
bting Hum you will show them the nature of 
God 


0 
‘Lhere 18 the Grave, the Stone, and the 
Command. 
Tn the Giave we are to see Heathendom. 
If the angel of the Apocalypse, flying in the 
midst of heaven wath the everlasting gospel, 
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should stnke the globe in the muldle of the 
Pacific, and then tum westward about 4o% 
north of the Yquator, first he would come 
to Japin, that nattative and teen witted 
race, whete, ten yeus ago, om one English 
missionary saw this notice “'Lhe evil sect 
calkd Christian 15 stnctly prohibited ,” and 
now our own Society alone his 9 missionaries 
there, and § ooo persons confess Jesus Chnist. 

On west, to the mighty Empire of China, 
with its many zones of climate, its teeming 
millions, its indcfatgable mdusiry, its good. 
humoured materialism, the nation which, if 
at knew its strength and could find ity Tames- 
lane, might soon overrun the woild. Here 
we hive 100 new out-stations durmg the last 
9 Ys, 24 nussionaies against 20, 8 native 
ligy 1yunst 2, 10 native teachers against 
53, 4,054 mitve Chnstians against 853. 

On over the steppes of Thibet to the crest 
of the Himalaya, at whose feet nestles the 
yencl of the Katt, sunny and fettle Hinde 
stan, with its manifold races, ancient crvilisa- 
tion, also with its ineffable wickedness and 
its history red with blood. Here we have 
Tog nabve clergy agaist 57 ninc years ago, 
3,700 native teichers against 7,370 , 90,000 
Chnitiin adherents agamst 64,000, 1,109 
schools against 787, 41,000 scholas against 


32,000. 

“Lhe tide of hfe 1s nsing, though at be far 
fiom its flood, 

‘On over Egypt, the eyebrow of Afnca, 
into the heart of that vast continent where, 1f 
there 1s blackness of daikncss, dawn 35 break- 
mg. In all parts of that cnormous terntory 
Sitw's power » being attached. On the 
east coast this Society has 8 muissionarics 
agunst 1 seven years ago. The banner of 
the Cross floats over the founvuns of the 
Nile, In the sonth the meat sister society 
holds an cntrenchud position. In the west, 
Sierra Leone recalls our distant and grate 
ful memoues. We have also the Yoruba and 
Niger missions, with 23 native clergy agamst 
11, 96 mitive lay agents against 41, 7,500 
Chnshans against 2,300 

Crossing the Atlantic towards the Pole, ne 
teach the spacious plains and mighty tiveis of 
the Noith West, where, among the roots of the 
Rocky Mountains, Duncan has given an 
hero example of energy and skill in evan- 
gelizing almost the lowest races that the gos 
pel can teach ; wheie, moreover, in the basin 
of the Saskatchewan, the Nelson, and the 
Mackenze, m a land that some mmagme to 
be a frozen morass shut in by rmpenetrable 
pme forests, we have 14 nussionartes against 
10, 12 native elcrgy agamst 8, 62 teachers 
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agaist 19; 12,600 native Chnstrans against 
4,200, and it seems to me a sagneaty, with 
no shght statesmanship m it (and seminding 
those who knew him of the vigorous intel 
ligence of Henry Venn), thus to be occupy- 
ing 4 teintmy which, m the time of our 
grandchildren, may rival the greatest of our 
dependencies for resources, population, and 
enterprise. . 

Chnstian brethren, I am not at all appre- 
hensive of wearying you with these facts. I 
should much more dread fanguing you with 
tumid or rhetonicilemotion Yet there 1s very 
mucl. more land to be possessed ; and while 
we ought to be unspeakably grateful for 
what has alrcady been done, and should be 
on our guatd agamst a feeble dastardhiness 
about thi enormous enterpnse, the work 
we are now doing can only be adequately 
figured by a handiul of pioneers, cutting at 
the Andes with penknives, and the one 
conviction of all others I would press on 
you is this, that you will never cay the 
strongholds of heathcnism with a nish. Some 
of you will remember kdward Irving's grand 
though eccentric sermon on “ Missionaries 
after the Apostolical School,” where he ob- 
serves that “to be a missionary is the highest 
preferment in the kingdom of God,” and that 
“ the four principal things in the propagation 
of the gospe? are wisdom to address the 
worthnst people, entue dependence upon 
God, excmphhcation of the doctune, and 
constant debate with the childicn of men” 
But I may also remind you of a sentence of 
one of the ablest Christin thinkers of our 
tune, who wits —“It does appear that 
among the gills of om countrymen the rarest 
1s knowing and domg justice to the religious 
beliefs of other nations ” 

We tuk of heathentsm, but ate we at the 
pains to reflect that betwcen the fetrchism of 
the say age of the Nigei and the serene mys 
ticism of the Biahonn there 15 a chasm ay 
vnde as the Mississippi? Under any eran 
wiance> it 1 hard, and ought to be hard, to 
change the religion, whether of an individual 
orarace Itis had, because it 1s so noble, 
I suppose if anything under the sun should 
be dear to an honest man it 1s his rehg.on. 
Te colours his life, shapes his punciples, 
points his motives, consecrates his actions. 
dt 1s inhented fiom Ins parents; rt twines 
round the roots of bis childhood ; it smiles 
on'his bridal , it softens the shadows of his 
grave And when the religion you propose 
to substitute 1s a religion with o cross m it, 
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with no matenal prosperity for its reward, 
and a woild to come as its distant recom- 
pense, 1s 1t wonderful that one who ashs what 
the exchange wall bring to him, and 1s told 
“the reproach of Christ,” 1s slow in ging 
hus reply? Glance at this im detail, and 1t 
may become even planer. 

The Karen, the Budoum of the Jordan 
Valley, the negro of the Zambest or the Congo, 
may piesent typcs of a mental and moral 
quality not indispensably clarming for their 
suitable handhng gifts or culture of an ¢a- 
ceptional kind ‘Though, indeed, xt should 
never be forgotten that savage races are not 
necessarily deficient in mental force or quick- 
ncss, and that it necds practised shill, vivid 
fancy, sohd patience, 1are sense instinctively 
to divine what needs instant killing, and 
what my be left to perish of rtself 

But approtch the Mussulman—proud her 
of a line of conqucrois—uho looks on the 
rest of the world as still esting by his 
clemency, whose inisaontty 7erl at this mo- 
meut 15 £0 fierce and energetic that in Alrica 
hus competition may sun us very hard, and 
who simply disdauns other (aiths as not woith 
re waning about, tell fim about the Incuna 
tion, and his answer, if he gives you one, 
wilt make you shudder for years This I 
um sure of, taut if you had cver talked with 

ler, as 1 once did at Constantinople, 
on this matter, you might not indeed despair, 
for God 15 with us, but certamly you would 
not go with tipping gait and a too com 
plicent checrfulness to try a fall with slam 

Or go to the Liahmm = He cherishes a 
fauth which has flouuished for three thous inl 
yews, His Tanguge i» the 100t tongue of 
all the dialects of Europe. Ils sacred books 
date from seven hundred years before Christ 
was born He bouts ofa hundred and exghty- 
fise millions of fellow worstuppers God he 
considers solelyas an Intelligence His castes 
have been regirded us efforts of separation, 
whereby the best may be ultimately selected 
for serving Him What some call the multi- 
tudmous wWolatry of three thousand gods, 
others mgeniously explain to be only an 
indefatigable attempt to find what God 15, 
and where, with the one desire of being 
finally absorbed im Hrs Cssence. Is it 
quite 50 easy to win these dreamty but subtle 
thinkers into a wewer and simpler faith? 

Once more go to the Buddhist, and there 
are four hundred and ninety milhons of 
Buddhists, 1f you melude the disciples of 
Confucius. Ther founder hved six hundred 
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years before Christ. The Buddinst 1s far 
More catholic and democratic than the 
Brahmin The poorest and vilest may be 
come one with Doodha, and when iis futh 
18 perfected he 15 swallowed up in God 
‘The one ifalhble chagnostuc of Buddhism 1s 
“a belief m the infinite capacity of the 
human intellect.” Well, 13 1 not plain what 
skilful and thorough imtellectual treatment 
such a man needs, and 15 st not desirable to 
try to give at him? No man has a better 
elum to be heard on this subject than Pro- 
fessor Monier Wiliams, But he thus writes 
in “Indian Wisdom * *—“It appears to me 
high tme that all thoughtful Chnstians 
should reconsider their position, and s¢ad- 
just themselves to their altered environments 
‘The saried books of the three great systems 
opposed to Christianity are now ung 
accessible, and Chustrins can no 
neglect the duty of studying their contents.” 

‘You here tomght, who know the yoy of 
knowledge and the passionate foice of a new 
and lofty idea, I ash, 18 1t not true what 
Pascal said, that man’s dignity consists in 
Ins faculty of thinking, and that, though he 
1s miscrable, he knows it, and there 1s his 
greatness? hese thinkers of the kast—and, 
remember, it 16 truth that ultimately rules 
the world—they cannot, indeed, cover the 
earth with ron 3, or talh by wires, or span 
the ocean with steam, such 1s ove greatness, 
But often they are far deeper and subtler 
thinkers than we are, and when we go to 
them, as it is our duty to go, and ask them to 
listen to us, as at 15 our privilege to ash, let 
us beware how we blandly invite them to ex- 
change thar faith for ours, unless mecting 
them on their own ground, and contending 
with weapons which they can appreciate, 
we suitably propose to them a hfe that they 
can venerate, and a Person whom they can 
adore. Otherwise they will hardly take the 
trouble of laughing at us, much less of an- 
Bwering us, and quietly dismissing us with 
an urbane silence, they will wrap themselves 
m the mantle of their pride, and rejorce that 
at least Thought 1s free 

But Jesus said, “ Take ye away the stone” 

‘It may be roughly observed that there are 
three stages m mission work, with usually 
@ logical order of ther onn. Though, of 
course, when it pleases Him, God confounds 
this order, by cuthng actoss it, or anticipating 
at, thereby mamfesting His sovereignty, and 
doing all His work Flimself 

There 18 the work of pr qfaration by uvil- 
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isation and education, m which the stone is 
rolled away for hght and an to come in, 

‘There 1s the work of evangelsation, by 
which the Word of God 1s spoken straight 
mto the spmt— Awake thou that sleepest, 
and anse from the dead.” 

There 18 the final work of watering, and 
watching, and matunng the young life just 
born by pastoral care and supenmntendence. 
Loose lim, and let him go.” 

To my own mind noting is more con- 
spicuous or admirable in the operatons of 
this Socrety than the patient, resolute courage 
with which, even at the 11sk of misconstruc- 
tion from unreasonable fmends and coarse 
sarcasm from enemies, they have planted 
schools and cultivated the arts of hfe. No 
doubt it 1s possible to put civilisation in the 
place of Chnst, and you cannot regenerate 
man by refinmg hum. Yet at must not be 
forgotten that in some heathen races both 
conscience and intclligence have in a certain 
degree to be created before there 16 a capa- 
city eather for morahty or faith P) 
habits have to be formed, methods of iife to 
be learned, not only for material comfort, but 
for moral education Industry everywhere 
as the best safeguard against viciousness, and 
the arts of peace are the surest protection 
against war, In some tubes a lan; has 
to be framed, 1n almost all the vocabulary 
must be enlarged before the terms of our 
rehgion can be parted or understood. To 
give a human being selfrespect 15 a help 
to the culttvation of conscience. Unless he 
leams to observe, to r.ason, to compare, to 


remember, how can he be an intelligent hearer 
of the Word of Ide? But all means 
prodigious Jabour, unwcaned ¢, and 


much sympathy. Past efforts mn Ne’ , 
present efforts in Frere Town and Uganda 
have deserved, and ought to deserve, the 
gratitude of practical men, Taking our 
fellow-creatures as wc find them, we feel 11 
our duty to make the best of them, and to 
help them to hye for both worlds. 

So too with education Posubly a few 
may still be of opinion thit the sole fanction 
of a missionary socicty is to preach to adults, 
‘Yet what im that case would become of the 
young? In India, no doubt, a certam pro 
vision 1s made by the State, but the teaching 
as entirely secular, and the Redeemer of the 
world 1s only offered a place in the Pantheon 
of umversal Denefactors, If tus Church 
Mi Society did nothing outmde its 
schools, it might claim to be approaching the 
heathen at the most impressionable period 
of Ife. In India alone it expends £10,000 
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a year on education, and in add:tion to 
abont 1,000 pnmary schools for boys and 
guls it controls 12 msttutions for the 
training of native pastors, evangelists, and 
teachers, 50 mstitutions where the youth of 
both scxes ate boarded and lodged, 70 
institutions for higher general education, 
whether high schools, middle-class, 01 An_Jo- 
vernacular schools A subcommittee lis 
recently reported especially on the higher 
education now given in them, that even as 
an evangelizing agency 1t has done, and 1 
capable of doing, much good, and they qve 
instances of native Chnstians now mussion- 
aries, or occupying influephal positions m0 
many parts of Indi, who one their conver 

ston to the Society’s schools for ligher edue- 
tion, and who in all human probabihty would, 
but for these schools, never have come into 
contact with Divine truth at all And if I 
might add a word here on two departments of 
secula knowledge especially useful m taking 
away the stone from the sepulchte, I should 
name Azstory and science. Lisstor}, a8 Bishop 
Caldwell his stnkingly put it, since how 
without history 1s it possible to trace the 
providential government of the world, o: to 
elucidate one of the most remarkable evi 

dences of our i¢ligion in fulfilled prophecy? 
Sczotu—for the study of Gods laws m the 
aethodical and exact observation of His 
woths 1s both the readiest and surest way of 
exploding the monstous hyends of a pol- 
luted mythology. When to the contempl.- 
tion of God in His works the Church adds 
the revelation of God m Fis Word, she com 
pletes the system of full orbed hnowledze 
Science 1s then seen to be only s stair Jerd 
ing to God, not the entue account of Hum 

‘We approach to observe, and we ieroain to 
adore. 

‘Then when the stones rolled away, and the 
Voice can penctraie the tomb, the vital sum 
mons 1s delivered—«‘ Lazarus, come forth” 
‘Lhis 18 the central, the noumal, the essential 
function of the missionary—to preach Christ 
as the wisdom of God and the power of God. 
‘There are thiee hinds of power at work in 
the world, each n 2 sphere of its own—force 
oven the senses, truth over the intellect, love 
over the will, As to the first Chnst says, 
“My kingdom 1 not of this world,” and 
what 1s analogous to that in our case—I1 
mean State patronage—would be only a fatal 
embarrassment to us All we ask 15 to be 
left alone, wath hands and lps free. But 
trath and love we hnow, for we have ined 
them, and they are essentially contamed, 
completely revealed, and harmoniously united 
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in the Incarnate Son. The Person of Christ 
1s the Gospel of our Salvation In Hts hfe 
He 15 the Pattem of Righteousness, in His 
death He 1s the Piopitation for Sin, in His 
Reswrechon He is the Conqueior of Death , 
in Fis Ascension He 1s Prest upon hs 
Throne, Here, too, lie concealed the cha 
ractenstic dogmas of our religion in then 
humbling and unpalatable account of sin 
and helplessness, as well as 1n their Iofly and 
eaaltng revelaton of God's purpose for us, 
and our own vast possibihties, And it 19 
only by the unflinching exposition of man's 
depravity and weakness, with the clevating 
exposition of the mystery of regeneration 
and the glory of redecming love, thit the 
conscience of the heathen can be revched 
and wounded, and his mind and spint ea- 
alted with the vision of God. Sim the curse 
of the world, and death st» wages , salvation, 
both from its deseits and dominion, the free 
and present gifl of God to all who repent 
and believe , the Holy Ghost the author of 
regeneration and holiness , Scripture our rule 
of fath, Baptsm and the Lord's Supper 
effectual signs of grace to believers, the 
Church at once the body and handmaid of 
Chnst here 13 our message, to be preached, 
indced, with tendeiness and wistlom (not % 
you would fire hve shulis into an enemy's 
camp), sill umescrvedly and rontinually, at 
the wish of musconstiuction and contempt, 
also (as the apostles have taught us to (lo), 
didictredly rather than emotionally, anning 
at the undeistanding as the fittest prs.age 
chamber to the soul, with o sagacious 6)m 
pathy that appioaches them on the side where 
they are most vulnciable, and with the honest 
accogmition of truths which thcy hold in com 
mon with us, and which we desire to use as 
paths snto the tcantory beyond 
‘Then when the dead comes forth hving, 
yet hampered with grave clothes, it 1s the 
pastors oftce to loose him and let him go, 
At cannot need a lengthened aigument to en- 
force the necessity of a careful, and patient, 
and systematic supervision of baptized con- 
verts for months and afterwards §9The 
Acts tell us that , also that this can ultimately 
‘be most effectually donc by 2 native pastorate 
a moment's reflection may show Of course, 
af the Churches im the Kast are to be kept 
steady in ther hold of cathohe tiuth and 
fellowship, generabons may pass before they 
can safely dispense with the guidance of their 
fathers. Yet the sympathy of 
common blood, of national Instory, of focal 
association, of early traming 1s vital and last- 
ing; and if the Church is to spread widely 
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and decply—if she 1s te attract to herself the 
inasses of the people, and to build the Church 
of Asia on the one foundation of Jesus Chisst, 
thcre must be ample clasticity both in oc al 
arungement and extemal michmery, 2ul 
the Church will grow only as she 1s wide and 
fice. And, my bretmen, shall she gion ? 
Ahese “ firlds white unto the huvest,” shail 
our hands reap than for the Lord , or shall 
He come and find us sleeping, and so hue 
others into ou places? No words can cx 
aggcrate the solemn responsibility which rests 
with those I sec before me to-day, and to 
whom my heart gocs out in the sympathy of 
one who, tor the best years of his life, 
jomed with them in then hallowed activitics, 
hopes to be considered their Lrother still It 
Jy Rot too much to say that on the provincial 
clergy of Lngland the progiess of missions 
must depend , foi in the great towns, London 
most of all, the cleigy are hke mcn buned up 
to them waist mn a groat earth pit of conflict- 
ing duties, only half free for work outside. 
Definite, complete, vigdant parochial orginia 
ton is the vital Llumcentunde Gor of out So- 
cicty’s success , and Tam sometimes tempte | 
to tremble when I see how great a powcr 15 
in the hands of the clagy, for which some of 
them lo nol cemtocue May I quote here 
the unimpx tch ible testimony of m im) util 
uid nconupuble witness? In a Jeter written 
rust fifty ye its ago to the Resident M asters of 
mentaliy? apsity of Osfud, alter noticing cor 


wcgul wives in the prictice of 

a fing you She, bet observed, brave 
Oe 1 successfully mit ited 

by ot “6 -uics—John Hemy New 


Wn Uo proceeds “In the cue of ds 
Socicty the authoutv of ow ecelcsirehic i tules 
15 1 nowldged by its vay nine, which its 
ie,ulitions 40 well bear out, thit you may 
seaich m yun through thens iW! for iny pun 
cple of a sectauan tendcney ,” and he adds, 
with the olyect of gaining for it the support 
and stcadying influence of the entnc Church, 
“It a6 only necessary for the chtgy of cach 
diocese and aichdeaconry to take up the 
management of the association an tha own 
neighbowhood " f And, brethren, that we may 
do this, and with both hands, carnestly, what 
shall we ask of God? 

Ts xt futh? Well, we do want faith, and 
our praycr must ever be, “ Lord, incicas, ow! 
faith” Tor surely it 15 true, that if thee Is 
faith on the earth when the Lord comes 
bach, 1t will be gieatly due to Chistian 
mussions. They ate the protest of vital 
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godhness agamst a formal and languid 
iehgionsm ‘They ae the direct challenge 
of those who tell us that Jesus never rose ; 
they are the emphatic antidote to that sickly 
and fecble creed, which, with courage neither 
to believe nor to deny, begins by telling uz 
that hic 1s a yourney between two nights, and 
ends with the consolation that “at intervals 
@ paternal smule traverses Nature” It 1s the 
resolute courage thit looks 11ght into the tomb 
with its fetid ar and ghastly decay, because 
He bids us do it, who whispers while we do 
at, “Said I not unto thee, that if thou 
wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the 
gloy of God?” 

Yet we do beheve a litle, or why are we 
here today? We beheve in the redeeming 
purpose of God, and that it 18 His will pre 
sently to gather together in one all things in 
Chust, and though He seems to be waiting, 
He Lnows why He 1s wasting, be sure, that 
when all things are made plain at break of 
day, there will be no flaw m Hus perlect 
vighteousness, no speck o1 stain on the 
meicy of Hishvart And we belicve in the 
Intercession of the Son, that, as He said to 
Ths disciples about Lazarus, “This sickness 
35 notunto death, but for the glory of God "— 
though 1 varus cid die—so m some mystury 
of Has love, this conthtion of the heathen may: 
hive a compensating side to it, md that as 
He Tooks down on the dak places of the 
cuth, and speaks tous about them, IIc says, 
© Obey mq, Jet trust me.” 

And, mdeeil, we beheve in the Holy Ghost, 
th. Author and Gryet of hfe, with every fibre 
und pulse of om beg. Perhaps the most 
con.oling ferture about these latter days, not 
too full of conso}ition, 15 that the Church's 
faith seems »tured and invigorated about the 
work of the Spint, that this Purpose of the 
Fathet, not spent at Pentecost, 18 beng fal- 
filled to us who believe 

‘Yet it must be “faith working by love,” 
for, sndced, it seems to me that our great lach 
as of love , and that because there 15 so little 
Jove-—and therefore so little sacrifice—the 
proach of a ling pretcher ws 0 tric, 
“The gieat vice of human nature 1s slackuess 
about good ,” and so this great daughtci of the 
Church has her checks, and duays, and disap 
pointments im her onward march with the 
messige of salvation, not because Chust 
stints His grace, but because His people 
grudge their offciing For, sf money 1s the 
test of character, slender gifts are the language 
of lukewarm love. 

Ako, I think that of ever Christ deserved 
to be honoured, and His goodness con- 
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spicuously recoguised, t is today. A year 
of almost unexampled depression bas, never- 
theless, termmated with a heavy inherited 
embarrassment entirely swept away, and with 
what might be almost called the insignificant 
accident of £3,000 on the debit side 
Moreover, twelve months ago, a shadow on 
the horizon had gathered into a black mist 
andthe mist might meanasiorm. That, too, 
has disappeared by God's great blessing on 
gagacious, kindly counsel, yes, and let me 
add, on the conscience of a young bishop, 
about whom none, however setiously they 
felt compelled to differ from his convichons, 
ever senously doubted his love to Chnist. 
Surely all here this evening will ask for him, 
what he bids us ask for in his own touching 
language, that he may resume lus blessed 
work with “humihty and wisdom, and a 
deeper spint of prayer” ‘Therefore 1 say Ict 
us bless God for His goodness. While we ask 
Him to help us to love Him, we shall show 
that we love IIim by our gifts, and pray Him 
not only now, but to-moiow and continually, 
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to bestow on us more of a holy, and serious, 
and steady, and yet passtonate devotion — 
a love which 1s not so much a sentiment as 
a force in our nature; a love which grows 
fiom continual commumon with Christ, and 
adoting contemplation of Him, so that if the 
fancy sleeps the will 1s true. 

© Jesus of Nazareth, Who from Thy 
Throne above the stars Jookest down in 
compassion on the heathen that have mot 
known Thee, and on the people that have 
not called on Thy name, 60 steep us in the 
spint of ‘Thy Atomng Passion—zo persuade 
us of the loss of those who mes Thee, and 
of the penl of those who foiget Thee, that 
this very night, as did our fathers of old, we 
may make Thee an offering in some way 
worthy of Thy unspeakable goodness, and 
our own indebtedness , and thus, made mighty 
am the power of Thy Resurrection, and conse- 
crated with the fellowstup of Thy Suflerings, 
we shall ever 1ejoice to remove this stone 
from the ¢ Sepulchre, and to push the Tuumph 
of Thy Cross. 


THE VOICES OF THE FLOWERS. 


‘[F you he with your ear to the soft green eath, 
‘When the rain and the sunshine fall, 
‘Youcan hear the flowers sn thesr gay glad murth 
To each other wlusper and call. 


For hush'd, hike am infant rn sleep, they Ite 
In their moist cool cells below, 

Aweary of heanng the wind’s bltak ugh, 
And the falling of the snow. 


But when spring comes down to the eaith, and her 
fort 


Sends» thnll through woodland and plain, 
And the clouds weep tears thet are soft and sweet, 
But which we miscall the ram, 


Then they waken up with a light m ther look, 
‘And in low sweet whispers they ery— 

“Suaters, a murmaus 16 head an the brook, 
‘And sunshine 1» acen in the shy. 


“Tt s time we should burst through the young green 
earth, 
As the stars through the heavens by night, 
‘That the young and the okd may reyoice an our burth, 
‘And we m the calm sweet hght.” 





‘Then one said, ** Suters, where shall we gow? 
I shall giow by the side of the seam, 

And all day Tong I will Blossom and blow, 
Till the dewa fold me up an s dream,” 


“Anil I,” sand another, «« will bloom by the way 
‘Where the children go an a band, 
They will stop for a moment their gladsome Pays, cy 
‘And touch my pe with their hep” on tly, gunn 
fittust pass 
‘1 wall peep from the long rich grass,” te, gncis 
“« Whea the meadows bow to the wind, % A 
‘And will catch like dewdrops the fay tone, 
Of the manc it leaves belund.” 


“And I," satd one, +1 some garden rare, 
‘Where my faner autters abide , 

And xt may be that I may be (wined in the har 
Of the maid as she blooms anto bide * 


Then a sweeter vance held the rest m theall— 
+O asters, what things ye have said | 

I shall grow in the sweetest spot of all— 
On the graves of the calm pme dead. 


% They will know that I blowom above thear dust, 
‘And will yearn, ma their silent abode, 

For the grand Resurrection to crown their trust 
In the love and the promiss of God.” 


‘Thus the Gowers whisper, and sf you he 
‘When the ram und the sunshine fall, 
‘You will hear them question andmake reply 
If your heart u at one with 
ALEXARDER ANDERSON. 





* Anlabe comfo tably perubed on a large Boxer pot turned upside down wis Jook ng xt hus ? 
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UILAPTER XVIII. 


tr was two sears after the lecture before 

Aulas again appeared at the door of Ins 
brother’s parsonage, tno years of growth, 
expansion, and improvement for hun, both 
mentally, morally, and physically He was 
a fine young man non, tall, brown, and 
broad-shouldered, and with a deep, manly 
voice, 

Felix, in the meanwhile, had been almost 
stationary He had, tt seemed, reached the 
Iumit of ns mental growth, and he had come 
to consider the pinsh as his world, and the 
care of it as his life. 

Amuas, n his mmd and thought, hved with 
that brother, in that parsonage, close to that 
church , they were the scenery 1m which he 
acted out his speculations, and Felz was his 
audience. They were as familar to hum as 
his own thumbs and fingers, and yet, the mo- 
ment he saw them, he was, notwithstanding, 
awateof a change | The furmture struck him 
with a sense of surpuse , 1t was so simple, so 
sparsely distnbuted about the rooms And 
yet he remembcied that it had not been 
changed And Yelix |—dear old Felix wore 
his newest coat when he came to London, 
but now he locked what he was, a country 
clergyman with narrow means. 

But then there were the two hittle guls and 
Dick to beseen. Let us take the former fist, 
as having been the cause of every real change 
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about the place They were most beautiful 
creatures, then voiccs soft as the cooing of 
doves They were growing tall, but they ran 
about the pecs after Felis as af they had 
been tame fawns, 

Ann Thimbleby ani her sister were gone— 
they had found a vegetanan family to teach 
—and a widow Jady had come to the village 
who acted as daily governess to the little 
“Miss de Berengets” Old Sir Samuel came 
frequently to see them He was tueated al- 
most with uncivil silence und coldness by 
Mrs. Snaith. Sir Samuel loved them and 
they loved him , he thought they grew bore 
hike his son Jolin ‘The fact was, that he had 
imparted a something pathetic to his son's 
face, out of the pathos in his own thoughts 
of hum, as one whom he loved and who was 
dead, and thot something he now and then 
beheld im these children's eyes, He lhed 
them to come to him and sit on his knee, 
and insist on his kissing their dolls , 1t pleased. 
hum that they stroked their soft hands ovcr 
hus beard, and took liberhes with Ins own par- 
tecular pencil-case. Amabel once begged asith 
pocket handkerchief of him to make a coun- 
terpane for her best doll. He gave it, and 
was exceedingly snappish to Mrs Snaith, 
when she brought it im, the next time he 
called, washed and ironed, and begged to 
apologize for “ Miss Amabel, who had taken 
a hberty, bless her” 

Fehx had not the least thought of ever 
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puting with Amabel and Deha, probbly as 
he tooh for manted that they must 
be John’s clukdien, he thought that was the 
reason And yet, if the whole truth had 
been confided ‘to’ him, he would, peihaps, 
Dave kept them, they were dea to him, as 
amusing as luttens , they gave him no treuble, 
and then love was demanstiative and fervent, 
witho it beimg at all exacting 

‘When he was tired of them he conkd always 
say, ‘ There, go to Mr Snaith, and, of 
course, Mrs Snaith took good care that he 
should have as httle trouble with them as 
possible It caused hur, some years before, 
Tiny a jealous pang to see how they would 
go wd peep m at his study window, and 
stind there awhile for the mete pleasure 
looking at him. She never told them not to 
do xt, though the end of it generally was that 
he would open the window and give each of 
them a kiss, that they unght go awry and play 
contentedly [Rey alw rys wore lochets thit 
Sw Samucl had given them [cha thought 
he hnew and thty knew what was in them , 
but once, when he asked Amabel, she shook 
her head and whispered to hun thut she wis 
aot to tell. He supposed it to be Johns 

ar 

Sut Samuel had decided to leave 1 younger 
son’a portion between them in Ins will, but 


not to allow Fehx anything for them m the best 


present He had been told what they pos- 
sessed, and knew it was sufficient, It wis 
best to let well alone. But he was improving, 
and, as his nephew had said, deve mg a 


conscience. He showed this in a vury con 
vemient way, for when Dich was of a proper 
age, he came to sce Felix, and icvurting to his 
old grievance, that he could do nothing for 
Amias, he proposed, entrely at his own 
chatge, to put Dich to school 

Tels, who had fully peceived that Amuas, 
with hus views, ought nut to accept any of 
the old man’s monty, was yct far fiom any 
such catreme notion as that he himself was 
shut out fiom deiiving bencfit fiom propeity 
which, but for an informal will, would part of 
it have become his own, He therefore ac- 
cepted the proposit Sir Samuel sent the 
boy to a pubhe school, and paid aff bis bills 
also ‘This, ne fclt, could establish no claim 
on hun when school days were over, and the 
result was that the benefit came to his own 
family, though all the tume he fult convinced 
that he was rewarding the mote 1einote iclative 
for goodness shown to those neaici to lim, 
Jus grandchildren, who, uf he once begin 
openly to provide for them, might in the 
fatme put forth a claum—expect perhaps, 
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when they giew up, to come and hve with 
iim 


1 he was such an old main, he 
always supposed Jumself to be living when 
they grew up, be fancied hin lf at bist in 
vestigating matters, and of couse discovelm, 
that they were his son John’s offsprmg ic 
went though imagu Internews with then 
future suitois, in which thesa gentlemen, 1¢ 
questing to be told hus intentions towards his 
granddaughters, were male to settle hind 
sgme sums on the young Jadies, and content 
themsclves for the most part with futuie 
prospects 

In the meanwnile, the poor invalid, his 
eldest son, died at Jast at Mentone, anc his 


of second son, Tom, already the father of thee 


hittle gurls, sent them home to Lnghind It 
seemed a perversity of nituic, certunl}, thet 
he should have so many childrun ot the 
wrong sort, but hy fondly hopcd soon to add 
a boy 

‘These clnldren—p ue, fur little certures— 
were established with their miteinal grand. 
mother when thcy came ove: ftom Bumih 
Sur Samuel went to the north of the county 
to sce thLm ‘They hid the dele ate com 
ea and reddish bur of his tamil, but 
ie stw nothing intcresting in tha hhoncss 
to then father, Me loved Am bel and Dela 
q 
The childien of a dhunken shocmtkcr, 
who wis a convict! It scems unfur that 
they should have becn the chuished visitors 
ofan old man’s dieams, but there 1s often a 
strange and cunous bance in these matters, 
He gave where there was no cum, but thea 
he had, with all lus myght, prevented and 
thought scorn of the marriage which would, 
in all ikclihood, have caused such 2 clum 

He loved these litle aliens to ins blood, 
‘but at lewt thev loved him in rctuin, and 
just in the kind and degice that he did 
Thuy loved with the drawings of prison 
approval and quite unteasonable prefuence 
Tle was mice, what he did wis right. Tc 
was not called grandfither, of couse, but 
he had a nickname that he hhed just ay wall 

fhe stmple fact of this equity of alice 
fron would have made it sweet md worth 
having, even if the truth had been discovered, 
There would not have been that pathos in it 
which hangs about most ficndship bestowed 
Deyond the lumits of the family. In gcnual, 
affection is not equil, one bestow with fu 
your and cannot help it, the olhericeuses and 
rewards as well as he or she can. 

Amabel was now twelve yous old, and 
Dick was a fine boy, much own and am- 
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proved. Dunng his hohdays the three chil- 
dren were constant companions They weie 
all young for thar years Anvas rather liked 
to have them at his heels, as he strolled about 
the garden with his cigat His gentleness 
vith them endemed him to Su Simul, who, 
with the usual perversity of human iking, 
continued to find miny good quihties m 
lum, and to reget Ins contumelious with- 
drawal, mamly necause he hid withdiawn, 
Dut pattly because he hid shown, especially 
of ute, an excellent capraty for getting on 
alone 

‘Mis Snaith, during those yeais, had greatly 
upproved , she had been dnnking in deep 
chwghts of pea, Her voluntary descent 
had been rewarded with the ohscunty she 
needed. Her ienunenition of her two chi- 
dren, also, was only m name; she 
then hearts, and, cacepting when Saah an- 
turfurcd, their confidcnce alo 

Suth cispuaged her sometimes, “Such 
acai hind nurse, my pets, bat no occasion 
to tul ¢raé to her , ash Cousin Sarah Little 
girls aie not to be too intimate with su- 
vants ” 

The childien listened, tried to obey, and 
for the moment gave themselves airs, but 
Natuie was too stiong for them, and they 
stole awry, when Cousin Sarah was not looh- 
ing, to ‘help” Mamsey when she was work- 
ing, 04, tall as thcy were growing, to dehght 
themselves with her caresses, or gel her to 
ion the rocking chur and take them both 
at once on her knees. 

Whenever theie wis anything the niitter 
with them, they wcic wholly her own ‘They 
divided their stiles wath others, but all their 
tuus wore shel ia her arms Sometimes she 
wept with then, the child for its passing 
sue’, the mother fo her infinite misfortune— 
the lost and outriged love of her youth, the 
disgiaced hfe, the selfrenuncrition But, 
after all, whan thiy bid wept together, the 
child, peifectly consoled, would fall aslecp 
‘on hei bosom, and the mother, with imps 
sioncd love, would admit to herself, as all 
Leen affection must, that if she coukl not 
hve both, she gruiged their joys far less to 
others thin their tuus 

Amis, who had hitherto taken his aunt 
Satuh fot granted, just as she was, fult sur- 
qnicd to find her iemarkably foolsh, for 
long absence, without destroymg memovy, 
enabicd him to look at customary things as 
af they were fresh. He was surpuscd no 
teas to remark the complacent affection with 
Which Felis regarded her. She was more 


slender, moe spughtly, and more gaily: 
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dressed than ever, and she was obviously 
most welcome to do and say in lus house 
whatever she pleased 

Sometimes, when he was stiollng about 
the gurden, cogititing on some political or 
literary matte: of ical importance, he would 
come upon a scene which for the moment 
would fing tum back with almost painfil 
suddenness into the past, and make the latter 
years of his Itfe look all unteal and dwtant 
to him. 

“ Yes,"Sarah was observing one day, when. 
he came upon them thus, “it m a subject, 
my dear Ichx, which frequently engages my 
attention Certunly, as you say, tt docs not 
do to generalise too confidently on it, and 
yct my expencace 1s by no means small.” 

Falx, with the shadowy smule m his eyes, 
through which a httle harmless malice shone, 
was calmly digging his plot, and she, com- 
foitably perched on a large flowct-pot tarnéd 
upside down, was looking at him qith her 
head on one side. 

“What do ‘sou think?” she ingured, 
“and what docs Armas think ?” 

“About what?” Amis not unnatually 
inquired, 

Sarah was too deep in thought to give him 
a direct answer, 

She said, “I've got a new gardener, called 
David—yes. Now, we can hardly suppose 
that Providence interferes, when 2 child 1s 
named Dawd, to change the colow of bis 
barr if at was going to be blich, but 0s a 
remarkable fact, that you will find a man of 
the name of David always has sandy hau, 
or, at any rite, light haw." 

“So he has,” saul Iehx calmly. “It can- 
not be demed But don’t you think at may 
be because Dafid as almost always a Scotch- 
man? They almost always have hght haw” 

No," said Sarah. “Dut I thunk, as you 
said, that one can hardly dosmatize about xt, 
at's 4 mysterious subject.” 

“He 1s always a Scotchman,” persisted 
Felix, “and if be isn’t, he ought to be * 

“ But that,” conunued Sarah, “3s only one 
out of hundreds of names, Does it result 
from the cternal fitness of thing, thit 2 
wonnn named Danny {always in 1 book, and 
generally in real life) 18 frivolous? Did you 
ever meet with a ponderous, or a managing, 
or a learned Fanny? All hitcritwe shows 
whit Fanny is! In fact, I believe at » the 
obsuvation of this which causta people not 
to use the name half so much as they used to, 
do, Then, agam, some names sre quite 
gone out, because it has been obseived that 
the gurls who had them always became old 
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maids—Miss Gnizzle, for instance. Gnselda 
‘Was once a favourite name—Miss Penelope, 
Miss Rebecca, Miss Tabitha.” 

Fehx made no reply, good or bad, to this 
speech, though he seemed to denne a certain 
satisfaction from it i 

“T wouldn't call a son Lionel on any 
account,” she continued, “unless I wished 
him to go into the army, nor Robert, af I 
objected to Ins taking holy orders , nor God- 
frey, unless I knew beforehand that he would 
be fit, and nothing I could do could pre 
vent at, nor Gilbert, if I wished him to pay 
tus debts" 

“T don't think there is so much im tt as 
you suppose,” sd Armas, as gravely as Folin 
might have done 

Bue that,” answered Sarah, “1s because 
you have not sufficacntly gone into the matter 
Yea—we cannot elect to endosend every= 

am this world, nor how things act upon 
poe kath 

“T can understand,” said Amuas, “that a 
Toan's name, if he connected a certain cha 
racter mith it, would act upon him, but I 
cannot understand that he would act upon 
his name.” 

"But human knowledge is making gieat 
strides,” observed Sarah “Look at the 
things they have discovered m the mucro- 
scope. It takes some of these four genera- 
trons to come round again to themselves! 
And yet they are atoms so small that i 
guden worms wei¢ as much magnified in 
proportion, they would reach from here to 
London, ‘I tnink, therefore—yes—that we 
ought got to despur about finding out and 
understanding anything, though at the same 
time, as I have just said, we are not exactly 
to expect 1t” 

Awuas found them at peace in the rectory, 
and he left them at peace ‘There was a 
ccitun aur of kisure about them all When 
Jolliffe. picked the peas, she took her time 
over thein, and strolled up to the bean bed, 
before she went in, to ascertam if the beans 
wer« coming on, which they did, also at their 
hiswe, while, perhaps, Felix, at his leisure, 
wis piocecding into the church, to be ready 
tor some rustic bridal. 

Arnias spent three weeks with bis brother, 
“partook of his victuals,” and also of this 
Jesu, which he found extremely sweet. 
When he depated, he thought he would 
come agtn very soon, and so felt a very 
bearable pang at parting. 

But he did not Some 2008 5 at feltin Ins. 
wiy to wite some articles m "4 magazine, 
which brought him into sudden nitice 
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‘The youth who had with such eatreme 
difficulty pad his tulor's lull, and eked out 
tis means of living by the gale of an old 
necklace, began to find himself in easy cur- 
cumstances He was somebody, and he hil 
the unusual good fortune to be very soon 
“ooked up’ by another somebody, and 
offered an appointment which kept his powers 
almost always on the stretch and his mind 
always improving, for, besides research, it 
demanded of him a great deal of travelling, 

In the meantime Dick did well at school, 
Su Samuel mellowed and improved, Feliv 
almost stood stll, and Amabet and-Dcha 

to be prettier than ever, but Mrs 
Snaith, just as the former reached the age of 
sixteen, full sick, and was all at once in low 
spirits without apparent ciuse She hid a 
startled and nervous way that surprised all 
about her , did not hike to go out of doors, and, 
when alone, was often found shedding tears 

«What 18 it, Mrs Snaith, darlmg?” asked 
Dcha when, one day coming into the room 
stil called the nursery, she found Mrs Snuth 
standing there, and hastily folding a news- 
paper and putting it n her pocket, “What 
48 that rubbishing Sufo/e Chronicle to you?” 

“Who told you at wis the Supfalk Chi onscle, 
Miss Deha, dear?” 

Sarah had long ago hinted to Mrs Snaith 
that she would do well to add the “ Miss” 
to Dehas name, She had always culled 
Amabel “ nussy” from her birth 

“Why, I san it, Mamsey ” 

Deha was fourtecn. Both the girls took 
after their mother in height, though the poor 
cobbler had given them his beautiiul fice. 

Deha approached Mrs Snaith wath her 
ans wide open, and calmly wiapped them 
completely around her 

“T do thik they grow longer every day,” 
she observed of the said arns, 

‘Mrs Snaith was trembling, Delia's cheek 
was laid against heis, with a certain modcra- 
tion of unimpassioned tendernes 

The mother stood perfectly Ul, but a 
few heart sich teais fell down her face, she 
was consoled by the quiet closeness of Delias 
embrace, and in a minute or two she released 
onc hand, afd, mpmg them away, said, 
“But I must finish the wonmmg now, my 
beauty bright, else your fnlls and laces won't 
be ready for Sunday” 

Dela hissed her, and, withdrawing a little, 
looked at her“ You don’t get enough air,” 
she said—“always moping m this room. 
When we were litle, you used to iron some- 
times out of doors, under the walnut trees 
Oh, Mamsey, do it now!” 
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“T fare to think it would fatigue me to! 
carry out the things now” 

“ Dick shall carry them,” exclaimed Deh, 
and the ran out of the room. 

She was unusually tall for her age, n 
of the average height already, He hee we 
dumpled, her hands were dimpled; the whole 
young growing creature was supple and soft. 
She had a mischievous delight im teasing 
Dick and rexgmng over him, but no one 
living was $0 fond of him. Sometimes when 
with Dick she tried to remember that she 
was “ getting quite old,” but with Felix she 
was sil as playful as a katten. 

“What time does Mr. Amias come?” 
asked Mrs. Snaith, when, with more commo- 
tuon than was needed, Dick and Deha had 
brought out the wonmg-table, and covered it 
with a blanket and a white cloth, They set 
at and some chairs under the great spreadmg 
walnut-trees, in the httle yard paved with 
coggle stones, which was divided ftom the 
garden by a Tong, low rocker. 

“What time?" repeated Amabel. “Well, 
there is no train till five, and Coz 1s going to 
wait at the station for him till he comes. 
Coz 1s gone to the rurtdiaconal meeting" 

“I suppose we must make ourselses fit to 
be seen,” said Dela. “ No doubt he thinks 
he 1s 2 great gentleman now.” 

“Fit to be seen!” excl umcd Dick. “Why, 
te aie the most stunmny fiocks jou ever 


‘The girls were cessed 30 white, and 
some blue ribbons about them, but Deha's 
frock was crumpled. She looked hike a tall, 
ov m chill, her long locks were cate- 
lessly tied back with a bluc nbbon, and her 
dehcate checks were slightly flushed with 
exeicue. Amabel,on the other hand, looked 
fair and quiet in the lovely shade of aftes- 
noon; her abbons were fiesh, her frock 
clean. Ecepting when she talhul or smiled, 
she had still the wistful look of her child- 
hood. Dela hid it even at this moment. 
She and Dick had Liought out each an iron. 
Mamsey wap telling them whete these wore to 
be placed, and while Dick obeyed, Delia 
slowly approached hers closc to Dirl’s ear 
He naturally started bach, and she, as if she 
had only been making 2 quict evperiment 
necessary for the occasion, set it down and 
tan off for something inoie, he after her 

But Mamsey, for whom ali these prepara- / 
tons had been made, had hardly begun her 
work, when she became so tired and 
that she was obliged to sit down, and so it 
came to pass that Amabel and Delia msisted ' 
on setting up 1s woners on ther own account, 
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and there ensued a great sprinkling of lace 
and muslin. Dick got a sprinkling also, to 
make him grow, and was sent continually 
backward and forward to the kitchen to 
bring the irons, to bning tea for the gurls and 
for Mrs. Snaith, and to bang more chaus, 

“None of them will ever be happter,” 
thought the poor mother, as she gazed at her 
two young queens, trying ther fur hands 
at the sronmg-board, clipping the lace 
between ther palms as they had seen her 
do, and making Dick feel the Itahan-tron. 
with his great brown hand, lest at should be 
too hot for them when they pmched up the 
frills and set them dasntily upon it, 

In the golden shade of aficrnoon their 
light-hearted sweetness consoled and soothed 
her. She was weary of thinking on one only 
subject, and repeatmg over ceitain words, 
which at first acading them had almost 
crushed her , but now she escaped to a Jittle 
welcome rest, while Amabel sone and, 
laughed, and Dela finted about, offermg a 
great deal of advice and not doing much, 
bangs Dick contnved to give himself the 
aur of one diligently helping ber, 
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AND so it fell ont, in the very ensis of the 
aroming, at a quarter befuie five of the clock, 
just as Amabel held up delicately a 1 

rece of lace, which, to the deep interest of 
ck and Delia, she had managed to fimsh 
without etthcr crumpling or scorching, two 
tlemen caine round from the fiont of the 
usc—Felix and another. 

It was 2 still, hot attcrnoon, but the son. 
ing-table was well within tLe golden shade of 
the walnut-trees = Mas. Snaith, in ber black 
alpaca gown, made a duc foul in the picture 
for two fair creatures, busy and important, 
So did Dick, for, fine boy as ne was, he had 
im some small degree that awkwardness, thit 
nearly loutishness, which ofien afflicts the 
youthful man when his Iegs and asms have 
grown almost out of his own knowleilge, and 
when, having become suddenly somewhat 
ponclerous, he frequently finds hts movements 
imaking more noise than he mtended 

Lick was mclined to be shy and shame- 
faced about hunself when the girls teased 
him. It seemed a shame that he should 

so big, when Amabx) would ask him 
‘one of his gloves to cany aloft on a 
stick, as a suficient paiasol, or when Deha 


famt would remark that his shoct, when he had 


out of them, shoukl be presented to 
Atle geaside place often mentioned here, 
that a grateful country, sinking them in the 
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sand, might use them as dry docks for the 
fishing smachs, 

‘And yet the joy and glory of bemg with 
these two guls was alieady enough to daw 
hum away fiom the football and cricket, the 


rowing and running, which, when at school, pu 


he dehghted in, 

So Amabel was holding up the Ince when 
Annas, coming round a come, first saw with 
dus eyes that thee were tno young hdies m 
the caden, and then peicetved with his 
intelligence thit ihcy must be Amabel and 
Dela. 

Te looked at Pelty with a fish of surpuse. 
Amabel was such a Gir young cieatuie, and 
¥Belrx had all these yeas, mm his letters, o1 
daring hus visits to London, never said or 
‘written anything about her which appeared 
to show that he knew she nas beautitul, or 
even that he was awaie she was fast glowing 


‘Up, 

. She brotheis advanced. Mrs. Snaith rose 
and stood in her plwe. Dela ian forand 
and kissed Fela, und Amabel, sctenc, not 
syrpnsed, moved only a step or tno tonads 


Felrx had been anay twonights. She also 

hin, as an accustomed and not, as it 

seemed, spccially imtctesting ceremony to 
either party. 

Amuas as absolutely staitled, so that a 
ne red hue showed steglf though the brown, 
of bie cheek. Tow would she giect dum? 

Jn a manner that gate satisfied him. He 

ed hus hat, and she quictly, as though 
she took a ceitain number of moments that 
could Le counted to do it in, looked at him 
with sweet and modest interest, as if she 
aight have been thinking about him before- 
hand, and then she held out her pretty hand 
and smuil 

Ammuas felt for the moment almost as shy 
as Dich, who, called by Felx, now came 
Dlundeung up, and the broths, lauzhng 
and each surprised at the appearance of the 
other, shook hands with hearty pleasme, 
one thinking, “1 did not know he was a 
swell,” and the otha, “his fcllon will be 
six feet Ingh before he has don. growing” 

“We did not think you woukl be so 
early,” said Amabel, 

“We could not have been,” answered 
Febx, “af we had stopped at this station, 
We met two stauions off, and there Amias 
hued a fly, He wanted to tee the couatry 
and dive thiough the path” 

“You might have met Uncle Sam,” said 
Dick, “he has been heie to give Amabel 
‘her riding lesson.” 


oes : 

* sud Detiny poditing, “ im’ ft un. 
fir ak he never ake me? I can never 
cn ansnered Fisk, 
Delia's face by 
cinn. She was 


“There's the donkey," 
smiling and gently lifting 
itting his hand under her 
manifestly the favounte 

“Bat he won't gol” exclaimed Dili, 
throwmg such tagic tones into her yore, 
and such needicss pathos into her face ay 
seemed to show that she had nothing motu 
ampoitant to use up her feelings for. “Oh, 
Coz, you did say that some day you woukl 
hne a pony, and that J should go out using 
with you.” 

“Weill see abont it,” sud Feln, bascly 
putting off this desued event to some pet- 
fectly indefinite date. 

Dela sighed, and Mis, Snath now be 
guining to put the noned lace, Ac, into tno 
Tight baskets, each of the girls took one and 
went m with it, she and Dich followmy sith 
the chars. 

Amns stood a moment surprised, and yct 
he had known the guls were shill with bis 
nother. What could he have capectec? 
He roused himself, went into the church 
with Felx, and wis shown a lectern that 
“old Sam” had given, Sir Samuet appeared 
to Ply amuch larger part than formerly in 
the life of the rectory. Then he went into 
the girden and all over the premses. He 
asked no questions about the gith, but he 
thought the position of Fulix as thew guar- 
dian began to be decidedly curious, 

He did not see them again that might, 
they had dined caily, and they did not appear 
tll the neat moining, about half an how he- 
foie scrvice time, To say thit they loohed 
fairer, freshcr, and more giaceful than ever, 
would not half caplam the comphcated im 
pressions they mace on him. ‘Lhey also both 
appeared more childhke than before, though 
Amabel, a8 befilted her age, was mindiul of 
the presence of an almost strange gentl«man , 
wlnic Deka, reguding him as the brother of 
Toby (who was quite an cldeily man), made 
no difference m her usual style of talk be- 
cause of him 

“T want my sermon-case,” saxd Lelix 

“Then Deha shall {itch at. Do, Delia,” 

Amabel persu unely 
‘clin was scated on the sofa, aheardy in 
hus cassock. Dili, beside hun, had put her 
arm through Ins, He was 1e7ding his samon 
ovei, and took no notice of the guls. 

Amabel was moving across the mutdle of 
the room putting on her gloves As she 
buttoned one, she tuned her head slightly 
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over her shoulder! manifestly ob- 
serving how her tniin‘folawed her, and how 
her sash floated after, 

Felix, having finished bis reading, looked 
up, and, as if supposing that he had not been 
heard, told Delia again that he wanted his 
case, 

_ “Rot Amabel will get my place if I fetch 
it,” sad Delia; “and it really is my turn to 
walk with you to chutch.” 

“You walked with Coz on Wednesday,” 
answered Amabel, 

“Tut that,” said the unreasonable child, 
“was a saint's day, and I don’t consider that 
it counts,” 

«Fetch the case, goosey,” answered Felix, 
“T remember that it 1s your tum.” 

All this time Amias, standing on the rug, 
amused himself with looking on. and none of 
them took any particular notice of him 

Deha, now satisfied, started up with a 
Jaugh of loving malice at Amabel, and pre- 
sently brought in the sermon case; 
turning her head, much as Amabel had done, 
“Took at our new frocks, Coz,” she ex- 
claimed—“ our frocks that Cousin Sarah gave 
us; don’t they look sweet?” 

“Your new flocks?” repeated Felix, tun- 
ing with no particular intelligence in his 
glance. ‘Qh—ah—new, are they? Well, 
they seem to fit well enough, as far as I can 
sce;" then he added, like a good parson as 
he was, “But I wish, when you have new 
habiliments, that they were not always put on 
first on a Sunday ; they take your minds off 
from attending to the service.” 

‘Then he began to talk to Amias, but at 
the first pause, “ Shall we change them, Coz?” 
asked Amahel, with obedient sweetness, 

“ No, no,” he answered ; “no occasion for 
that.” 

That such a celestial vision should be 
desirous of pleasing the “old man,” appeared 
tite ridiculous. 

“And she gave us our new hats too,” 
observed Delia. “Look, Coz She never 
gave us such a handsome present before.” 

These hats were white, and, as Amias re- 
marked, semi-transparent. Feathers drooped 
over one sie, Amias, as he iooked, felt 
quite abashed. How could milliners have 
the conscience to concoct such beautiful 
things for creatures more than distracting 
enough alrcady ? h 

“she brought them from London,” said 
Delia. 

It was manifest that it was their array, and 
not themselves, that the two gurls were ad- 
miring, One of them was almost a child, 
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and the other almost 2 woman, but Amias 
hardly knew yet which he liked best, and he 
supposed that the new hats must be the cause 
of their attractiveness. He found Amabel so 
lovely as hardly to be able to look at her, and 
yet he admitied to himself that her beauty 
was not in her features so much as in the 
pure faimess of her complexion, in the dark 
lashes that half shacled her pensive blue eyes, 
and in the slow sweetness of the smile which 
would adom her face with such bewitching 
dimples. It was ber hat, it was her feathers, 
which gave that distinguished air to her head, 
So he thought ; for he could not escape fiom 
thinking of her, bemg the slave for the 
moment of every pretty gil, Good young 
men generally ae. uy 

So they all went to church, family and 
servants, excepting Mrs, Snaith, who was feft 
to take care of the house and attend to the 
early dinner, She had little to do but to 
Prepare some vegetables. ‘I'he large joint 
was cold ; the custards and the fruit tarts were 
ahealy made. She got on pretty well af 
first, in the clean sunny kitchen, Her lips 
never trembled so long as there was anything 
to be done, but when she had also laid the 
cloth in the dining-room and was retuming 
to the nurscry, 2 sudden pang overtook her, 
and she stood still as she had done the pre- 
vious day, and wept. 

She stood a few minutes, sobbing and 
shedding heart-sick tears, before she tould 
1ouse herself; then she went into the nurwery, 
unlocked a chawer in her old-fashioned 
bureau, which had been saved from the fire, 
and took out the Suffolk Chronicle, to rt 
for the fifticth time the miscrable ners it had 
conveyeil to her. A 

“To her that have been looking out for 
tidings from me this fourteen ycars and two 
months and six days. I am that veacd to 
be a misery to you, that are the niece of an 
honest man and my good friend, that, if I 
dared, I would Jeave this thing to take care 
of itself ; but 'tis best to write for your sake, 
And, first, you will understand that, if he that 
has a 1nght {o houble you had behaved him- 
self better, you would have had this news full 
four years ago ; but for several years he be- 
haved very bad, and so was kept in to the 
last moment that the law allowed. 

“And came up to where I am, and de- 
manded his wife and children and the pro- 
perty ; and I told him the children had died, 
as 1 was very sorry indeed to hear was the 
case soon after we parted. And he pretended 
to be vexed, and said he were a reformed 
character, and had the impudence to offer to 
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pay with me, along of my not bemg in a 
good frame of mind, for I had the gout m my 
hand, and was that put out with him, that I 
‘was not particular m my language. The end 


of it 1s, I am vexed to say, that he went to having 


Bristol, the last place, ashe understood, where 
you were heard of. And so no more, but 
God keep you, wherever you be, from a cant 
ing hypocnte.——G? 

‘Mamsey sat down in the rocking chair, 
and thought over, as she had so often done 
lately, the terms of this letter. Bristol was 
north-west of the place where she dwelt, and 
it was not on the same line of railway. But 
oh, what a httle place England 1s! and how 
could she be sure that no one whatever knew 
of her whereabouts? 

The Chnstan names of her children were 
80 uncommon that, in spite of her wretched 
hhusband’s behef that they were dead, he 
would not hear them again, if he came near 
her, without suspicion. What should she do 
what should she do? It seemed to her 
unbearable misery to leave her darlings, but 
at would be cruel indeed to expose them td 
any risk Her husband was at Bnstol. 
Should she fly to London and bury herself 
a 


She was yet fhoking on this subject when 
the family and Jolhffe came home from 
church, and something to attend to brought 
her a little welcome reef, 

At the early dimmer she waited at table, 
and Annas noticed a kind of sweet and sad 
dignity m her manner. When she spoke she 
used the homely Enghsh of her native town, 
Ipswich, but her movements had a grace 

it he could not fail to acknowledge, 

Not hurned, not inattentive, she yet ap- 
peared to be dwellig in some inner world 
while she went about her duties, and he 
saw that, when she stood a few moments at 
the sideboard, her eyes were examming the 
two gurls and Felix, almost as if she was 
learning by heart their features and ar. A 
singular thing this, since she was so famihar 
with them, Anda singular thing, too, that 


‘a guest should occupy himself so much mith lost 


the servant but he perfectly observed that 
he was not alone in bemg so occupied. 
There 1s no cigmty so touching and so 
teling as that of those who have renounced 
all. They expect nothing of any man, that 
they should excite themselves in to 
please him. They cannot be patronized, for 
no one has anythmg to give that they care 
to take. Mrs. Snaith was doing her best, 
and the words “ Here we have no continuing 
city” were present to her thoughts; but she 
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had wept her lest tear over the news, and 
there had come over her mind a great calm, 

She had never looked better. 

‘She had no sooner withdrawn after dinner, 
set frit and wine on the table, than 
Felx said to Amabel, “ Mamsey looks a 
Aittle better to-day” 

“She said she had slept better, Coz,” an- 
swered Amabel, “and Mr Brown says there 
1s nothing the matter with her, if she could 
but think so.” Poor unconscious daughter ! 

Mr. Brown was the doctor, 

“Yes,” observed Deha, “I heard hum tell 
her that she really must rouse herself, He 
said he bad never met with a person more 
free from all disease, or one with a finer 

” 


“Nothing could be more opportune thin 
our going to the sea just now,” said Felix, 
“J dare say the change will bring her round 
We all want a change now and then” 

“And Cousin Amis says he will take us 
out fishing,” sad Dela, 
io was immediately devoured with yea- 

usy. 

Amuas listened to all this with something 
like jealousy also. Here was Felix, his nea 
est relation, far more important to him than 

other person hving And this parsonage, 
bare, rather shabby, and quite out of 
the world, was still his home, but of what 
importance was he in it? Felix was mote 
amterested in these two gurls, who were al- 
ways with hum, than im his brother, Why, 
even a servant who made his hfe comfortable 
was probably more interesting ' 

‘Was this inevitable? Perhaps it was , and. 
af so, he would not grumble at Felix, but he 
would come mote frequently to see them all , 
he would make omself of more consequence 
to Fehx. 

Fehx had a great respect for this half 
educated woman , her sweet hutaility touched 
him, He never ‘asked her any questions, 
‘but her evident love for Amabel and Dela 
made him feel sure that her unhappy mar- 
nage had brought her children and she bad 
‘them, As had gone on he had 
more and more left her and Jolliffe to a- 
range all household matters as they pleased. 
No man could well be less master of lis 
house and his belongings, but all was so well 
done for him that he scarcely knew it. And 
now Mrs. Snaith was ill—at least she ap- 
peared to think so, for she had asked to see 
a doctor, and for some httle time had been 
very nervous and sometimes famt, This 
bad changed the manner of Felix. He had 
felt and expressed some anxiety about her, 
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After studiously preserving a certain style of 


speech and bearing towards her, he had un- had 


consciously changed it, and f any one about 
him had been observant excepting Amias 
(which was not the case), it would have been 
as evident to all as it was to bim, Felix felt 
that hers was probsbly 2 sickness of the 
heart, and that it had to do with the convict 
husband; but he asked her no questions, 
though he frequently felt what a gap she 
would make in his household ‘if she with- 
drew, and how iiapossible it would be to 
supply her place. 


CHAPTER XX, 
As Felix and his party left the church on 


Sunday morning, Sir Samuel de Berenger 


Part 


opie: 
® : 
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bad accosted them. His manner to Amias 
been extremely cordial, but though Felix 
noticed this, Amias did not ; he had ec 
in some measme accustomed to cordiahiey, 
and the ancient fracas between him ani 

old great-uncle was of no consequence to 
him now. He had an income which was 
sufficient for his very simple style of living ; 
he hked his work, and found time, when it 
was over, for a good deal of public speaking, 
at religious, philanthropical, and also political 
meetings. 

Amias was a good deal altered ; he wasno 
longer afraid as to what people would think 
of him, 

He had lived through his self-scorn, and 
the scorn of other people, in the notion that 


Ay 


And b re was the donkey. 


he must be a fanatic; had said things that 
he had smarted for afterwards, as suspecting 
that they were ridiculous—and now, behold, 
the very people in his little world who had 
made most game of him, were quoting them 
as familiarly true. They had only been a 
nine-days' wonder, and while he was blush- 
ing still for them on the tenth, they were 
adopted by most of those who had not for- 
gotten them, As related to his religious 
profession, an almost opposite course had 
not the less brought him forward to the open 
confession that he was a sincere Christian. 
All Sunday Amias held to his notion that 
his two child-beauties were lovely by reason 


of their array. On Monday morning he saw 
cause‘to change his opinion; for, before 
breakfast, he met Amabel in the garden ina 
morning dress, made of some sort of pale 
blue cambric, "She was bringing in 2 bunch 
of blush roses to set on the breakfast table, 
and she was holding up a very large rhubaib 
leaf by way of parasol. 

She looked prettier than ever. Armas was 
altemately attracted and repelled. The first 
feeling drew him to her side; all nature 
seemed to smile so on her sweetness. She 
reminded him, in that secluded spot, of a 
fair lily shaded by its own green leaf. And 
then the second feeling came like a smatt 


box on the ear He dri not hke to be 20 
suddenly overcome , xt was not im hus plans, 
and he hnew that, at he did not look out, 2 

moonvenicnt sense of incomplctencss 
wap soon lay hold upon him, and when he 
left her, his heart would be torn m two and 
the best half left behind him 

‘Now, what was the part of 1 wise min in 
such cise? Why, to decide thut he would 
look ont So Amnas felt, so he did decide , 
and, 1n pursuit of this resolution, he went on 
and mule the cuemt of the guden. But 
that caused no diftcrence, of couse ~Amabcl, 
not being pescnt, was only the mote there 
She was everywheie, The young growing 
things about him were lovely, fo. they were 
lhe her, Lhe old steadfast trees were inte 
1esting, a8 in contiast to her. And here was 
the donkey! Lhe vury donkey was interest 
ing, becuse she often tned in vain to make 
tum go. Amnas, having thought even this, 
burst out laughmeg at himself, and felt that 
he, too, was an ass 

Then he went in, and Deha was thee, 
He saw the gurls meet, and wish each other 

ool morning witha hiss After thut came 

muily praycis, and thea, dunag breakfast, a 
long <clscussion between Dich and Dcha 
about the dehghts of going to the sea, They 
talked a gicat deal of nonsense in the pros 
pect of this ticat, and then Amabel struck m, 
and she, too, had a chiklish joy in the pros- 
pect They aigued with Fela as to which 
of them must go inside and which might go 
outside the corch that wis to take them part 
of the way. They were almost petulant over 
his decwsion §=Amniis listened, and felt as sf 
he was now safe She was a child —who 
falls in love with a child? 

Wit prching there was that day —what 
condoling with the donkey, with the young 
duchs, the dog, and evcn the cat, because 
they were to be left bend! “Though our 
cat is such a cold heated person,” 41d Deha, 
“ that even if she knew she woukl never sce 
us again, she would not Icave off mousing 
fo. a single day.” And then whit sapture 
they got out of their anherpations of the 
bowing and the bathng! It was worth 
while, Amis thought, hymg m 2 country 
patsonge for ycais to find such joy at last 
ima sunple chinze. 

So tle nxt moining they all set forth, and 
even Miy Snaith was in good spints, She 
was rGicshed by bustl, and glad to feel that 
every thiob of the engwe took her farther 
from Bnstol She had suffered much, and 
now counted the miles with exultation tli the 
party stopped at a station where the coach 


met them, and she was male, nothing loth, 
to take one of the despised mside places, 
which assured her the shade and seclusion 
that she loved. 

She ‘as mamfestly better. She did not 
now watt at table, and the two brothers sel 
dom saw her excepting when she attended 
the euls to the shops ot to the shoie 

Tom de Derengei’s three hittle gitls were 
established near at hand with theu gid 
mother and ther governess They were till 
for their years, very fair, and as pl-yfal 
Delia, No one but old Su Samuel observid 
any particular hkeness between the two 
famihes He bid several mes pomtul it 
out, and had becn pleased to see how fam: 
hatly the three younger girls depended on the 
two eldu, and how they met with the tolerant, 
casy affiction of relatives 

lelx and Amuas weie treated (nich to 
the vexation of the latter) more as uncles 
and general dispensers of favours than cver 
But at the end of about a foitmaht Amis 
managed to effect achange. Amabel «sed 
to carry home buckets of forlom sca ane 
mones, left off grubbing in the cliffs for fossil 
shells, and sometimes even wore hei bost 
hat on weck-days On such occasions Amuas 
was always in attendance, and the three httl. 
guls would be sent off to some dcsuable 
Place for finding coinelian and ambe, while 

ck and Deha, who consulered st very dull 
work to saunter along lookimg at the yachts 
and keepmg their feet dry, would scon fall 
‘back, the latter on pretence of emptying tle 
sand fiom her shoes After this they gene 
rally jomed the little girls, Ievding then 
revels and enjoying their much mote lively 
society 

Amnas got on a great cleal better when 
they were gone He taught Amabcl vatious 
things, some by word of mouth, some with 
his eyes She took a good deal of teaching, 
‘but shc mastered the Icsson at last. 

Amabcl was not “wasteful ,” she did not 
“cheapen paradise” When Amns had 
taught her to blush, which she could do now 
most bewtfully, she seldom looked hun in 
the face while he tulked, and so she blushed 
the seldomer But her wikcnng Ife and 
keener thought sometimes caused her almost 
unbearable pain. 

For Amis had twice gone aw and 

at certain meetings some miles off 
He was sufficiently far from hrs old uncle’s 
neighbourhood to de thus without violence to 
Tus sense of propricty, England was lage 
enough for his speeches and foi all the good 
mfiuence he could hope to exert, though he 


did keep his distance from the old mat’s 
door. He had a decided affection for him, 
and Amabel increased it by the loving way 
in which she would speak of bim. In fact, 
‘Sir Samuel showed himself at his best when 
he was in the company of his so-called grand- 
daughters. His natural courtesy was never 
more agreeably shown than towards the 
young ladies of his own family, He taught 
‘Ainabel to ride, himself holding the leading- 
rein as she rode beside him ; and once, when 
Delia had been found by him in the school- 
room “with fair blubbered face,” left at home 
by herself because of the outrageous badness 
of her French exercise, he set to work with 
the dictionary, and puzzled his old head, 
together with her young one, till the others 
came home from iheir picnic, anil the excr- 
cise could he “ shown up” perfectly right. 

Amabcl had often heard of the opivions 
that Amias took such pains to make known. 
Sometimes she had read reports of his 
specches in the newspapers, reac them aloud 
to Sarah de Berenger, and heard that lady's 
indignant comments upon them, 

But these had caused her no pain, She 
thought in her heart that Amias was right, 
but she was never asked for her opinion, and 
Amias was nothing to her. As for Sir Samuel, 
‘it almost scemed to her imagination as if he 
had never heard of such a thing as a tempe- 
ance lecture. Such things did not belong to 
his world, This world, her world, and that 
of Amias, had not hitherto come i 
each had been kept remote from the other— 
and now she began to perceive that they 
were all one and the same world after all, 

And pow—now that she knew Sir Samuel 
was coming ina few days to see his grand- 
daughters and stay close by—now that some 
of the local tradespeople had congratulated 
“Coz,” in her hearing, on his biother’s elo- 
quence and zeal—now, in short, that Amias 
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“What is the mistake ?” 

“Tt may be that they think more such 
places are needed than is really the case.' 

Amias had a more fervid natare th 
brother, and he seldom thought of thi 
the abstract, but of the persons who 
do with them, 

“But if it takes about thirty thousand 
drunkards,” he answered, ‘to build up the 
fortune of a great spirit-distiller, and give a 
comfortable livelihood to the landlords and 
families of all the gin-palaces and pubhe- 
houses where the liquor is sold, ought that 
fortune to be built up, ought those men who 
sell to live on the misery of those who 
buy?” 

“Thirty thousand drunkards !” exclaimed 
Amabel—“thirty thousand! Dut they ae 
not obliged to drink unless they like. No- 
body makes them drink.” . 

“Yes, they are virtually made to drink by 
constant temptation, The liquor is sold out 
in such small doses, in such convenicnt 
places, and for such trifling sums, that those 
poor creatures who are inclined to drunken- 
ness are solicited to their ruin every time 
they go out of doors, This does not give 
them a fair chance, It ought not to be 
any man’s interest that they should get 
drunk.” 
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“But it is perfectly lawful to distil spirits,” 
said Amabel, “and perfectly lawful to keep 
those places for sclling it in, If you—f 
you could persuade all who do either to give 
at up, others would instantly start forward in 
their room, and why are these more than 
other people to be above the law?” 

Something almost pitcous in the tone of 
her voice appeared to give it a penctrative 
quality, Amias was startled, and felt anew 
what a different thing it was to hold certain 
opinions in mere theory, and to hold them 
as against the wishes or feclings of one 

at 


had singled her out as the object of his beloved, 


adiniration, and had made her feel that a 
man of his age was not so veiy old after all— 
now she felt a keen sense of discomfort, 
when, having asked him what be had said at 
these lectures, he would answer and astonish 
her with the easy calm of his conviction, 
when he would tell her how he had tried to 
impress his audience with the misery of the 
diunkard and the sin of the drunkard-maker, 

“But all these people who keep the gin- 
palaces that you consider so shocking, I do 
not think you ought to call them drunkard- 
ragkers,” she observed once, when he had 
been talking thus. “They make a mistake, 
‘no doubt.” 


Disturbed almost to the point of wretched. 
ness; he walked awhile in silence beside 
her. Fora few unworthy moments it hardly 
scemed worth while to live and not be in 
harmony with her wishes. Love, and even 
affection, is so extravagant, that there can be 
no fanatic or even enthusiast living who 
not gone through this phase of misery, 

‘Auias said at last, “ People are seldom 
able to soar very high above what is exected 
of them. It is a fatal thing, therefore, not 
to be able to belicve of any man, of any 
body of men, that they are incapable of living 
aboye the jaws. 1 am quite certain that 
there are thousands of men in our own 
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country at the present time, who, fonce con- 

vinced that they were domg wrong im that 

matter or any other, would give up every thing, 
than continue the wrong.” 


‘Give up everything |" exclaimed Amabel, 


ig over the man point, and, girl-like, 
commenting on one small pomtinit “Surely 
you do not think people ought never to have 
any strong dnnk at all?” 

“No, we must have some” 

“Aud how much do you think would be 
enough?” 

“Well,” said Annas, laughing, “ sce you 
ask me, I will say, at a guess, about 2 
Aifneth part of what 1s now consumed,” 

Amabel was silent for a moment, then, 
not answermg his last speech, she remarked, 
“ And it always makes me uncomfortable to 
hear you talk of the ‘hquor traffic.’ I donot 
lke names that sound vulgar,” 

“It makes her uncomfortable,” thought 
Amis, “ to hear me express myself ma way 
she calls vulgar!’ He paused, and allowed 
himself silently to ensey the pleasure this 
admission gave him, fe was so happy, so 
lifted mto the world of dieams, that for at 
least five minutes he took no notice of bis 
fair compamon-—never looked her way. 

Then they came to the point where ey 
generally turned homeward, They bot 
turned now, and it was towards each other 
Her face was very slightly flushed, and a tear 
had half stolen down heicheeh. “ Amabel,” 
he said, and unconsciously held out his hand. 
She put hers nto it, but when she tned to 
withdraw it, having wiped away the stealing 
tear with her handkerchief, he stil] held 1t, 
and she saw him leaning towards her with 
eyce of yearning tenderness. 

“Whats the matter? What do you want 
to say?” she eaclamed, with evident dis- 
comfiture and her sweetest blush. 

He answered, releasing her hand, “I only 
swanted—I only meant to thank you.” 

‘Amabel wondered what for, and was very 
glad when they met the remainder of ther 
putv, and the discourse turned on a soldier- 
erab that they had chased and captured, 
and were now carrying home, ted up in a 
blue veil. 


CHAPTER XXL. 


“ Feux,” erclaumed Mus de Beienger the 
next morning, “ the girls have been talking to 
me about a rural entertainment to be given 
on the racecourse. Do you really mean to 
take them to 1t?” 

“Oh yes, aunt; why not? It will bea 
kind of pieme for people ike us—~only the 


oor will be feasted, I shall hke the gui to 
Amuas speak ” 

“1 suppose it will have something to do 
with temperance, then,” said Sarah, in some 
disgust. I hardly know how it is that there 
should always seem to be something so 
second rate in that subject. One cannot 
be xts advocate without making one’s self 
nidiculous ” 

“ But on this occasion,” satd Felix, “there 
will be several other ways opento your choice, 
xf you want to make yourself ndiculous, 
aunt—jumping in sachs, for instance, donkey 
races, athletic sports, etc.” 

“A person of my age 1s never athletic 
enough to take part m such things,” sud 
Sarah, in all good faith. “I consider that it 
would be very unbecoming in me to attempt 
to please the lower classes thus, and to pie 
tend that I hhe theiramusements.” 

Felix, well as he knew his aunt, wis su 
prised mto silence by this speech, and she 
presently continued— 

“You had better mind what you are about, 
and not tamper with temperance too much. 
Amabelis not at all happy. My dear uncie 
‘will think at very hard if her mind 1s poisoned 
m any way. Ycs She tells me Annas sud 
yesterday that unless each one of the creat 

ers could be sure of having thuty thou 
sand men always perfectly drunk for him—ct 
ther own expense—it would notbe worth iis 
while to brew at all.” 

“That sounds rather a wild statement,” 
obseived Fehx dryly. 1 always distrust 
round numbers ” 

“Tam sme she said so” 

“TI should have thought foity thousand 
was neaier the marh, But I dont wish tobe 


“ Should you really ?” said Sarah, “ Well, I 
have no doubt, f you could, you would hhe 
to do what the Royal Society wished to do to 
one of their comets (those scientific things 
aie $0 curious and interesting) I read my- 
sclf the other day mm a lecture, that though a 
comet 1s often several hundred thousand miles 
long, yet such as its tenuity, that you coukt 
easily double up the whole substance of it 
and squeeze it into a pint pot—if you could 
only get hold of it, But science, you know, 
has never been able to get beyond the con- 
fines of this world on arcount of there being 
no atmosphere up there to breathe. So they 
can't do it.” 

“Te would be better to say a quart pot,” 
observed Felix, “a pint seems 60 ely 


Well,” said Sarah, “I am not sure about 
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the exact size of the pot, but the principle is 
the same. And I have no doubt that you— 
and you too, Amias, though you seem to 
think this a mere joke (Armas had just en- 
tered the room)—you too would be quite 
happy if all the spints in Fnglind could be 
concentrated over and over again till it could 
be got mto such a pot, and could then be 
solemnly sunk into the depths of the 
channel.” 

[hit would bea very bad place, if you 
mean the J:sk Channel” obse:ved Amuas, 
“ Decause Iteland would certainly fish the pot 
up agun.” 

“You take things too literally,” said 
Sarah, “It 19a great pity, Amuas, to turn 
all the most philanthropic aspirations into 
mere jokes” 

Perhaps Amnas felt the tinth of this obser- 
vation, for he made no rejosnder, even when 
she hid added— 

* You would, of course, wish m such a case 
that the sister island should agree to fill a 
suater pot, and that the two should rol) to- 

ther, m peace and love, at the bottom of 
the ocean for evermore. Not that I speak 
as a sympithizer, but my heart and mind, I 
am thankful to say, are large enough—yes 
—to show me what I should wish af J were 
one 

“You will go, aunt, of course?” said 


‘clin 
“No, I shall not, tt woukl be very incon- 
sistent in me to fly in the face of my own 
people.’ 
yw hitle the joy ous party setting forth to 
the race course supposed that the trifling 
events of this drive were to be hoarded up in 
memory ever after! 

At length they were close to the side 
of the grand stand, which was draped and 
bedivened with banners bought from the 
great house whose owners were the chief 
givers of the fete. 

Then Mrs Snaith understood that several 
gentlemen were going to speak , but she only 
saw the one who stood fornard, Anuss, and 
the moment he began, her motherly heart 
felt that Amabel, sittmg beside her, was agi 
tated, was blushing and in utter discom- 
fiture, 

Tt was so obvious that she actually trembled 
lest some one who knew her darling should 
percerve it. Oh, could it be that her chief 
treasure had already taken leave of the peace 
of childhood, and was entenng on the rest- 
less, useless self-scrutmes of an unrequited 
afficon? Mrs Snaith thought of Amis as 
rather a great gentleman, quite out of her 
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or 
darhmg’s reach, and when the lovely face 
drooped a little im spite of its listening atti 
tude, and the far cheek covered itself with a 
soft carnation, the tender mother felt so 
keenly and pamfull; for the child's shy sgnsi- 
tiveness, that she couk hardly look up betgelf 
And yet she did, and just at the right mo 
ment , as people generally do when some one 
whom they know well 18 passing near 

A gentleman on horseback was coming up 
very leisurely towards the bach of the grand 
stand. Mrs Snaith’s heart seemed for a 
moment to stand shll as she saw him, Sir 
Samuel de Berenger! He was moving care 
fully and quictly among the closing groups of 
people. He was close, he passed nght in 
front of Mrs. Snaith and her chuge, but he 
did not appear to see them He reincd up 
lus horse only a few feet in advance, among a 
group of farmers also on horseback, and only 
Just far enough bich to be unsecn by Amis. 
‘Amabel had evidently been hstening for him 
as well as for hets Her mother saw it, 
and it only added to her discomfiture to be 
sure that he had his part also in that comph 
cated state of feeling that made her looh 50 
abashed , xt was for his sake as well as for 
her own that she had blushed She had seen 
il approach, and what was he now hstening 
to 


“And as for you,” were the first words 
that reached his ears—“for there must be 
some such here—as for you who knon the 
bitterness of a thrillom that you cinnot 
escape, though st be rung you body and 
soul—as for you whom the law bas left, and 
caves still, to the mcrcy of the lawless, the 
tender mercy of those who reach their gre ut- 
through your debasement, and build 
their houses out of your despair—you whose 
musery 1s the heaviest of all needless sorrows 
that weigh down the heart of the world—do 
not think you are come here to listen to any 
repoof. The movements of a pity that can 
dare to spend itself, smbhing at the feet of 
your misfortune, is far tao decp for words , 
but dunmg your intervals of reprieve, when 
you thmh with ruth on the children whom 
you love, and the wife whom, with them, you 
are dragging down, consider—and relieve your 
hearts a httle so—consider whether you have 
nothing in your power that will aid to heep 
them out of the slough into which your feet 
have shpped. Hase you nothing? Oh yes, 
you all have 2 certam influence, and some of 
you have—a vote 

“Thave known many of the most unfor- 
tunate among your ranks who have used this 
influence well.” I have heard miserable fathers 
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enticat thc children to abstum, and pomt to 
then o1n deplored evunple to give force to 
theu words, but I seldom hew them go to 
the 10ot of the mutter, as I want to do now, 
when [ xy to you, never vote a brewer into 
pudiament, honever high his character may 
stind , nevet vote 2 brewer's son mto patln- 
ment, however great his talents may be, 
nover, whatever may be his politics, vote in 
any man who his the least interest m kecpmng 
up the profits of thit hateful liquor trafhe, 
which 1s the ruin of these two fairest 1s] nds. 
of the worki Never gve them your influence 
bv so much even as silence—never, never 
What cin they give you that shall console for 
whit they tihe? Lhey stand between you 
and corufort, they stand between you and 
duty, they stand between you and honour, 
they stand between yon and God. 

“And we must be helpless, we shall be 
hulpless, there can be no good k ure 
notlung cin ever be done to cham this 
monstel, intemperince—so long as such a 
body of our legislators draw their revcnucs 
from it, and spend them strength in heeping 
At free” 

Dick wis sitting beside Delia, and so far 
fiom sh uingAmabel’s shy ness and discomfort, 
these two were both highly amused in 
Ny Sit Saniuel, who, with a half smile and 1 
att of wondcs, sat listening and hecping just 
out of sight of Amns “Why doesn’t be 
wet ahtth forwarder? * whispered Dick “TI 
wihhe woukl, and I wish I might see 
Amns stu But nothing worth mentioning 
ever docs happen m this world Theres 
nothing for a fellow to see” 

“And nothing to hea," cchoed Deka 
“Thick, I do hate temperance ” 

Still the fur face diooped, and the old 
great unck, on lus horse, sat still and ap 
peaicd to listen, Now and again he cast a 
furtive glance bout him, and was to 
fmd no one in his field of vision that he 
knew, but now it was evident that Amias 
had finished his short speech, and that it 
vas only an introductory one for what was 
to follow 

“Then, there he 18 1commg fornard'* 
eaclaimed amin close at hind, “thats the 
‘inspired cobbki’ Give hun a cheer, boys, 
give him i checr™ 

Some one w1 moving out as the other 
hh rsemen pressed a htile formder, and Sir 
Samuel de Berenger, not betraying by his 
countenance either anger or discomifituie, 
presed just in front of his socalled grand 
dau,htas, liftcd lus hat as he cul so, and 
smuled. At the same mstant a fresh speaker 
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came forward, and, clear over the heads of 
the people, rang the voice of Amis— 

“Mr. Uszaah Dill will now address the 
assembly ” 

Yes, Mr Uzaah Dill. Hannah Dull hited 
up her eyes, and saw her husband She 
Jooked on, and m that instwt, during which 
her daunted heart held itself back fiom 
beating, she heard the never to-be forgotten 
sound of his foot as the lame man came 
slowly to the front She saw the beautiful, 
pensive face turned with its side toward her, 
then a long ringing cheer of welcome bioke 
forth all astound her, and she heard 4 shwp 
cry close at hand “Mrs Snaith—Mamscy 
dew! Oh, don’t! don’t!” 

‘What was the meaning of this? 

‘She hnew she was fling forwaid , hei fice 
seemed almost on her knees, and her chil- 
dren were powerless to hold her up, She 
could not hit hereclf, and her husband's voice, 
cven at that pass, had power over her She 
heard tts high, sweet tones, and despaired , 
then came a suftocatimg sense of breathless 
n¢ss, and then oblivion, 

People generally wake again from a dead 
famt ma state of repose Mrs. Snaith was 
no exception to this 1ule. She opened her 
eyes, felt very cold, heard a certaim unintel 
higible buzzing of voices about her, then re 
guned her full senses kverything setlied 
down into its place, and her. were Am bel 
and Delia kneehng one on cach side of her. 
She was lymg on the grass undera tent, 
Amnbcl was putting water on her forehead, 
and Dcha was fanning her 

Several kindly women were about her 
Thcy told the girls not to look fnghtenert, 
they spoke to her encougingly, She could 
not at fist answer, but she heird them tellin, 
her that a fainting fit was by no mcans an 
uncommon thing It was the hot weather, 
they declared, which had overcome bei— 
nothing more 

‘She wis quite herself now—able to think, 
She was 50 close to the back of the grand 
stand that he: poor husband’s voice was 
funtly audible through the canvas folds of 
the tent She seemed, dunng the next few 
minutes, to be more alive than she had cvet 
been in her Ife before, and, under the pros- 
sure of immment peril, to be able to make 
swift and thouzhifil decisions She presently 
sat up and asked for her bonnet 

“How do you feel, maam?” mqured a 
sympathizer 

“I fare almost as well as usual,” she re- 
phed, “and that’s a good thing, for it was 
agreed that I should go home to my master’s 
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rectory by the next tain, to get ready for 
the famuly, that 1s to retum che day after to 
miorrow.” She was anxious that the strangers 
present should know that what she wanted 
to clo was to carry out no new, but a pre- 
atianged plan, 

“You me not well enough yet, Mis. 
Snaith, deat," saul Amabel “You shall not 
go Ull you have had something to eat. And 
Took ! hete ts the luncheon-bashet, The kind 
people next to us biought it in.” 

Something lke despar clutched at the 
hart of the poor woman, but she knew she 
must yield ‘Lhe suangeis abont het oft the 
tent, and she and the girls took some luncheon, 
She felt better for 1, but when Amabel said, 
“ There's another tratn at night, Mrs Snatth, 
dear, why not wait for that 2—you still look 
very pale,” she answered, “No, muss, I can't 
stay here, and I ought to leave by the half 
past four tran, af it's not gone, else I shall 
not be sn till mudnight. Only,” she added, 
Twoking at Amabel and Delia with yearning 
love, “when Mr, de Berenger went away 
among the temperance gcnticmen, he told 
aie not to Ieave you.” 

Dich, a3 might have been expected, hau 
tiken humeelf off 

“We shall go with you to the stition, 
then," sard Amabel, “and stay rn the wasting- 
100m.” 

‘Lvs 15 what Mis, Sna:th wanted, and 
Amabel longed to get away from the speechcs 
Mis, Snaith rose Te was avery short distance 
to the station She walked between the two 
guls with a certain wygency, but when they 
reached the line the tun was gone. It had 
come in during her fainting fit 

‘The station was the last place that she 
meant to stiyim. She took the gb to a 
little waysule umn, the only house near at 
hand = They wesc shown into a parlour up- 
stants, which overlooked the course, and there 
the poo: mother spent an hour an gazing out, 
Hr pallor, and the strange eagerness in haa 
dath eyes, struck the yirls, they feit that she 
was still unwell, and were the more inclned 
to stay with her and watch over her, and the 
“bands of hope,” movmg about with bane 
eis, the freemasons with thei ornaments, 
and the diferent sckools seated in distinct 
groups, having ter and cake under the 
auspices of thuir teachers, sufficiently amused 
them. “There's the lame man specchifjing 
10 those unlucky drum and fife boys,” ev- 
claimed Delia. “How tued they must be 
of it all! just when the cans of tea and the 
great trays ot cake areready. How I should 
hate that man if I were one of them 1" 
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The mother shivered when she heard this, 
“How horble that Delia should speak thus 
of her own father! and oh, what a hypocrite 
that father must be” She could hide herself 
fiom him, but it was not periectly imposmble 
that he might come up with Mr, de Berenger 
and Amuas, and herr the guls' names She 
almost hated him hersclf when she thought 
of such a possibility, and yet she felt that, of 
only that happened, there was nothing in it, 
But she should have thice days of dreadful 
anmety, for she should hear nothing tll her 
darlings came back to the rectory, She 
should be hidden herself in the inn til he 
was . She was to start at eight, and she 
bent all her attention towards cloing the best 
fo. that one evening, and thought she would 
leave the future to take care of itself, 

“the guls now, by her suggestion, ordered 
some tea, “Something,” she said, “must 
be done for the good of the house” When 
it came up, she asked for a placard setting 
forth whet were to be the entertunments of 
the day. She had passed several of these 
on pak palings and on the gi ind stand, and 
had not cared to look at then 

‘The placard set forth that M: Dull, some- 
fumes called the “inspued cobblu,” was in 
that neighbourhood, and had kindly pro- 
mused to turn aside and duliver one of his 
thrilling addiesses on the race coutse, thit 
it was hoped a good collection would be 
mide, to pay his expenses on this gratifying 
occasion, when the dive of the nuyhbow 
hood would be prescat, to countenance the 
innocent pleasures, as well as to provide 
good chou for some of then poorer friends 
The mspired cobbia, as the placard in- 
foamed those whom it night concein, was 
on his way to Southampton , any conteabu- 
tons intended for his benefit might be for- 
warded by stamps or post office order to an 
address which was caicfully given, and the 
donots might rely on thar beng thankfully 
recuived and duly acknowledged. 

“If I can only keep my darlings up here 
till he 15 gone, poor man,’ thought the wile, 
there 1s the best of hope that we shall alt 
clean escape hun.” 

“Ah, hete comes the excursion tian!” 
eaclumed Diha. “Look, Amiblt Whata 
crond of people running up! What bunches 
of heather! What biskels of flowers! How 
hot they alilook! ‘There ate the drum and 
fife bands, and the Jame mw” 

Mrs. Snaith sat alsolutcly still and hstened. 
She was far enough from the window not to 
be seen from below. 

“ How those boys screech ut then fifes!" 





said Amabel. “It almost splits my cars, 
There's Coz and the lame man helping them 
in, What acram! Now the lame man gets 
in too.” 

“Gets in, miss?" exclaimed Mrs. Snaith, 
“ Are you sure?” 

“Yes. And now they are off, and therc is 
our carriage.” 

Mss. Snauth rose then, drew a long breath, 
and looked at Amabel. 

t's time for you to go down," she said, 
“Mr. de Berenger will be wondering what 
has become of you.” 

“Mamsey, how eainestly you look at 
me!” exclaimed Amabel. 

“Well, we none of us know what may 
happen,” said the poor mother, “ Will you 
Give me a kiss, my—dear.” 

Amabcl kissed her almost carelessly. They 
weie to meet in two days; why should she 
think anything of such a parting ? 

Mrs. Snaith prefered the samme request 
to Deha, who hung about her neck with a 
certain wistfulness which could hardly be 
called presentiment, but yet that enabled her 
easily to recall this kiss ever after, and the 
Took in her old nurse's eyes, and the beat- 
ing of her heart as Dela leaned against 





Tr. 

‘And then the two girls went down to join 
Mr. de Berenger and Amis. Mrs. Snaith 
sending a message down, “Her duty, and 
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she would stay there till the right train came 
up, for it was much cooler in the public-house 
than in the station.” And then she drew 
close to the window, and saw her darlings 
put into the open carriage, saw it set off, saw 
them wave their hands to her, and saw them 
disappear among the trees and leave her. 

“He's gone,” she then thought; “he's 
away, poor man; and 1 did ought to feel 
easy, for I’ve escaped, and my dears have 
escaped. He's on his way to Southampton, 
as sure as can be. What is it, then, that 
make me so full of fears?” 

She trembled and sat still on the bedside, 
holding her throbbing temples between her 
hands; but gradually as the evening drew 
on, and the low lights gave even the little 
shrubs of heather their lengthy shadows, she 
grew stronger, and some time after sundown, 
when all was peace in the deserted little 
station, she came down and sat on the bench 
outside it to wait for the train, 

“ Oh for the train!” she murmured“ oh 
to set forth, and have this over!” 

It was very soon over. One man only 
was waiting in the bare little room behind ; 
the window was open within 2 foot of her 
head, and he was leaning out, He coughed, 
anJ, with a start of irrepressible terror, she 
tured round and faced him, All was lost. 
Uzziah Dill recognised his wife, and Hannah 
Dill her husband. 
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SUNDAYS IN MANY LANDS. 
By JAMES CAMERON LEES, DD 
IL.—IN SWEDEN. 


TT remembrance which the traveller has 

of Sweden ts to a considerable extent 
of a morose cl As Int by the fire 
and recall the days I wandered through that 
northern land, there mse before me, in a 
vague way, apparently endless mules of white 
rocky ground, and forests of dark pine trees, 
varied only by great sheets of water—a fourth 
part of Sweden, be it observed, 1s under water. 
It 1 the most sombre portion of Scandinavia, 
‘wanting the grand mountain ranges of Norway 
and the open green fields of Denmark But 
there are two things which stand out im recol- 
lection as bright and cheerful ‘The happy, 
Ively pensantry, and beaunful Stockholm. 
‘The people are vivacious and pleasure loving 
Itke the French. If they wore biue blouses 
and cut their har short as a scrubbing brush, 
and drank red wme, they might pass for 
children of fair Provence, hs ats, their locks 
are long, their dress rough home-spun, and 
their drink 18 of the strongest. But they are 
& yoyous, kindly, courteous tolk, fond of social 
gatherings, a dince 1ound a Maypole, a 
mamiage, ora market, ‘They are hospitable 
to the stianger withal, and when he crosses 
the threshold of farm or cottage he is a 
stranget no longei , a people full of hilauty 
and good humour whom it 18 pleasant to 
remember. 

But it ts worth while going ull the way to 
that far off corner of Lurope just to see 
Stockholm, as one looks at it for the rst 
ume fiom the Baltic , woith all the tossing 
on the ternble North Sea, and the days 
pent up on shipboard m pohy cabins, or on 
fand in musty, fusty hotels. When the ttle 


asthmatic steamer that has carried you from very 


Gottenborg through long canals and across 
broad Jakes, and by narrow tortuous channels 


among wooded islands, turns a point, Stoch- pears, 


holm comes suddenly mto vew a bnght, 
chaste, beautiful city, “hissed,” to quote a 
rapturous guide book, “on one cheek by the 
upples of a lake, on the othe: saluted by the 
pillows of the sea” The lake being the Malar 
Lake and the sea the Baltic, Indeed, I don’t. 
know that any capital of Europe 15 more 
picturesque than this of Sweden not “the 
grey metiopohs of the North” nor Constan- 
tnople on the Goiden Horn, nor Berne with 
her girdle of snow-clad mountains. Stoch- 
holm mses from the water embosomed sn 
woods of pine and ash and buch, mth a 
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background of grey hills. She sits on her 
eee Sines like ae jucen, 

1g! dong! ' clang! go the bells 
of the city as we stand this fine anaaet morn- 
ing looking out on the blue water, and the 
little skiffs that skim like sea birds along 1t, 
and the steamers that puff about hike animated 
onions, for they resemble in shape that excel- 
lent esculent ““ to church, sir?” says 
a broad-browed, farr-hawed Swede, whose 
acquaintance we had made in the Gotten- 
borg boat. “There ts plenty of room in the 
churches here for strangers, you can get a 
pew for your stick, and another for your hat, 
and another for yourself. People never go 
to church m this town eacept when there 18 
a great preacher to hold forth There is a 
smart man to-day in the Storkytka. I'm 
going there, and will be glad to show you the 
way.” Qur frend was a Swede who had 
been for some tme m Amenca Many of 
hus countrymen cross the Atlantic, and from 
their shill in forestry make capital backwoods- 
men, but when they make a Jittle money, 
back they come to settle m their nattve land, 
Vurious cute specimens of the Amencan 
Swede are met by the traveller in Scandi 
navia—not always to the advantage of the 
latte: Our fisend, however, was a right good, 
sound hearted fellow. 

The Storky:ha to which he conducted us 
as the cathedral church of Stockholm, It is 
a buge, ungraceful building, on which much 
wintewash has been spent, when a great 
deal less would have done. It has a vast 
antenor, and the walls are decorated with 
large pictures by Ehrenstal. ‘The Swedes are 
proud of this artist, though hu work 
dées not seem to a foreigner in apy way 
worthy of special commendation. He ap- 
however, to have had a grim humour 
of his own, In one of his picturcs, repre 
senting the Last Judgment, the faces of the 
actors m the dread scene are those of the 
courtiers of his time, and the position of some 
of them in the great assize 1s by no means 
enviable. “I guess,” says our Swede, “ they 
wouldn’t give him many dimes for putting 
them up there'” This 1s not the only touch 
of the © grotesque im this old church To the 
right of the altar 18a huge brazen candelabrum, 
around the column of which 1s eotwmed an 
eel, with the legend underneath, “‘Lbe cel 
is a strong fish, with the bare hand you can 
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eatth him for sure He who would kecp 
hit must spare neither sack nor coffin” The 
moral of ths allegory, if allegory there be, 
we are unable to pomt. The suggestion that 
at 18 a hit at the clergy, sleek, shppery, ableta 
elude the grasp of the strongest hand, we 
reject at once with indignation ! 

‘These little yocostties took place while the 
congregation were gathering themselves to- 
gether. It was a high festival day, and the 
Stockholmites mustcred strongly to what 
they term “High Mass” ‘Ihe service, 
though it bears this name, was Lutheran, 
for the Swedes << mtensely een re 
have little sympathy wit ome, 1) 
ietan many of the nites of the old faith ‘he 
cleigyman was arrayed in vestments of a veiv 
plonounced Roiaan type awhite“mass shirt,” 
a red velvet cope, a gold cross on his broad 
back, and deeplace trimmings sufficient plen- 
teously to adorn a bude. 1 his wasa high day 
and his rament was gorgeous , on ot 
days is gub 15 unostentatious as that of a 
Scotch preacher and very sunlar—large white 
bands and a biach gown. 

‘Lhe Swedish Church has a hturgy of its 
own, and 2 very besuttul and impressive one 
itis, Wo made acquaintance with it after- 
wads though the medum of 2 tiansiation, 
The ordinary Sunday service begins with a 
solemn in ocation, then follows a confession 
of sm, a psilm, the Epistle for the day, and 
the Apostles’ Creed After this the minister 
ascends the pulpit, gives out his text fiom 
the Gospel, says the Lord’s Prayer, reacs the 
Gospel (all standing while this 1s done}, and 
preaches his scrmon ‘This 1s followed by an 
intercessory prayer and 2 psalm, ‘The minis- 
ter then descends to the altar and pronounces 
the blessing of Moses, “lhe Lord bless thee 
and heep thee,” & After which a psalm 15 
sung and the people disperse The prest 
athitudintsed a good deal, and occasionally 
turned his bach to the congregation, when 
Iny dorsal decoration was very effective. 
None of the Scnptures are read im the 
ordinary service except the Gospel and 
Epistle The people, it scemed to me, did 
not take much interest m the prayers, and 
jomed in a slow, dawdlmg way m the 
psalms but they appeared to hitch themselves 
up when the sermon began, and continued 
wide-awake all through, at least so I was told 
afterwards. It was 2 , long 
My eyes wandered from altar-piece of 
marble and gold, and from one of Lhrenstal’s 
courtiers to another. Then a most conous 
thing hap |. The great picture seemed 
‘to expand like one of the we had crossed 
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afew days before, the courtiers bobbed up 
and down m the water, samts and angels, 
sheep and goats, came together in a promi- 
enous and Inghly megular manner, and finally 
—I fell askep!” Our Swede had great respect 
for the sermon and the preacher, A good 
man and a good sermon! He was long, 
and had several good chances to stop in his 
discourse, which he ought not to have let pass, 
but at was very eloquent, Then followed a 
story of 2 muster who made a call once on 
afmend of hus, and seemed never likely to 
cease his conversation, when the dicadful 
child of the friend aforesaid stepped up to 
hes father and whispered, quite loud enough 
to be heard by the vitor, “ Papa, didn t the 
gentleman bnng his ‘Amen’ with him to-day 2” 
Sermons m Sweden are perhaps longer than 
m any pat of Lwope, not even excepting 
Scotland, where the interval between the text 
and the “ Amen” 15 often considerable, 

We lean over the puapet of a bridge 
that leads to the Riddarsholm or Kmphts’ 
Islind and tath of good things, especially of 
the creed, und ntual, and government of the 
Chuich at whose services we have just as 
sisted, Tt as a cunous Church in some 1¢- 
spects thy of Sweden, beng probtbly the 
most thorou,h,oing cstabhshment m the 
wold Here Church and State aic one 
Lhere % no chssent to speak of, All Swedes 
belong to the Church , they are baptured, con 
famed, marred and buned by it, and though 
there 1s now toleration for other rchigions, the 
place 1s made pretty hot for them All «du 
cation 2s supuuntinded by the clergy All 
young people haye to be confirmed by the 
pansh pnest aftet speciul instruction and 
examination, and no person can be manicd 
ot get any uvil appomtment untl they hive 
been confirmed and taken the communion. 
If any cnminal 1s found on bis convic- 
tion to have been neglected as regards 1e- 
gious mstiuction the authonties are down 
at once upon the parson of his pansh for an 
explanation, The clugy vuit regularly alt 
their panshioners, and catechize thim to 
thei hearts’ content The government of the 
Chureh seems 2 nuxture of kpiscopacy, Pres- 
bytenanusm, and Congiegationahsm ‘Thire 
3$ an archbishop and thee are eleven 
dushops, but there 19 also a gieat synod or 
Church parhament (Kyrkmote), and each 
parish has a local government of its own 
(Gockea. Stammer). There are thirteen bun- 

beneficed cleigy. The Church 1s mode- 
rately well endowed. The archbushop has 
£200 @ year, and the mcomes of the 
clergy vary hom £100 to £300, Thur ue 
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come is derived chuefly from tithes“ They 
have 2 quiet, contented appearance,” said our 
fiend , “ not ike the parsuns out West where 
Iwas, who have to work for their living, poor 
boys | and beg for it afterwards, and a mighty 
hard tme many of them have of it, I can tell 
you” All the clergy are University men, 
educated at either of the two national univer- 
sities of Upsala or Lund, and they must take 
their degree before can be ordained. 
They are elected by the congregations over 


‘whom they are placed. Tinee candidates lookin; 


are appointed to preach by what 1s called the 
Consistory, and the one choscn x generally 
presented by the Crown, The clergy elect 
their bishop, or rather they send in three 
names to the Kang, who nominates one of 
them, The priests have to officiate for some 
yeais as curates, and must be each thnty 
yous of age before they can take a hving 
Formerly the clergy formed one of the estates 
of Parhamcnt, but now (as our friend put rt) 
they hive a “tailing place” of ther own, 
‘The doctine of the Chuich x Lutheran 

All this and much more to the same pur 

jos. we were told regarding the National 

hinch of Sweden, but so far a» we could 
cart, this great organization docs not pro- 
duce all the eflect upon the morahty of the 
people that might be exjected. Not that 
there 15 no catnest spmitual hfe withm the 
Church, but ieligion is looked upon by the 
People too much as a formality, and too hittle 
asa siered obligation. A Swede graduates 
15 a Chuistian by taking out his ser or con 
fiy vation Urrtificate, and does not feel ay af 
very much mote is required of him. Not- 
‘withstanding the National Establishment, and 
the marvcllously complete s)stem of educa- 
thon, the state of the people 1s morally deplor- 
able — Drankenness 1s everywhere prevalent 
‘The love of finkel, fahlun, and other strong 
dunks of a vitnolic ¥s very marked. 
Neuly half the buths in Stochholm are ille- 
gilnmate, and the state of country parishes 15 
often not much better, Yet it was shown 
not Jong ago from undoubted statistics that 
‘one in every hundred and twenty-six of the 
population hves by teachmg the Swedes 
their moral and us dutics The out 
come of all their endeavours is far from sats- 
factory 

One other church we visited that Sunday, 
where the sermon 1s preached mn a 
which every one can understand, and always 
from the same text, Thus 1s the Riddarholm 
Kyrkan, used as @ Mausoleum for the kings 
and mighty men of Sweden. It 1s the West- 
munster Abbey ofScandinavia, There 1s ith 


ass 


noteworthy about the church itgelE It isa 
Yong tuck buniding with chapels on either 
side, The pavement from the great entrance 
to the altar s covered with the heraldic bear 
ngs of the nobles and men of valour who 
xe beneath. On the pillars are all sorts of 
hatchments and banners fast tuming to dust, 
In the chapel on the ght side of the altar 1s 
the sar of Gvstavus Adolphus, the 
Lion of the North, the hero of Dugald Dal- 
getty. His body lcs m a vault below, and 

1g through a gating we get a glimpse 
of the fod of his cofin and some of its shin- 
mg omaments, All round his chapel are 
hung the Leys of theecities that he captared, 
the tattered banners, and the drums that he 
took in battle, and the blood stained clothes 
which he wore on the fatal field of Lutzen. 
‘The whole arrangement looked like a pawn- 
Bickers shop Opposite this chapel 18 that 
of Charles XII, a hero well known to the 
schoolboy learmng French. A cloak belong- 
ang to this sovereign hangs on the wall, also a, 


hat with a ballet bole through it ~The bullet 
also went, we are told, igh his bran. 
‘There 1» another chapel dedicated to Bere 


nadotte, the brave French marshal who 
founded the prescnt royal dynasty of Sweden 
He has a great sarcophagus of porphyry, than 
which it 1 imposable to conceive anything 
of the Lind more lideous, ‘There are other 
1oyal cofins in vaults beneath, would Herr 
Lugliskman hke to see them? Never mind, 
old man, 1oyal dust a like other dust, we pe- 
eve! Didnt one of the mghuest of the 
Cxsars sum up the result of his life in the 
words, “I have been everything, and it has 
profited nothing”? And wasn’t st the Em- 
press Iheodora that said,‘ Che throne 1 a 
glorious sepulce”? And didn’t Abdalrah- 
man the Magnificent close his career with the 
words, “O man, place not thy confidence in 
the present wold”? And has it not been 
sung that 

Death lays fre icy hand oa kiogs 

‘Scopin. and crows, 
Aust tem down 

Apd in the dust b eget made 

‘Week tho poor crooked sc pibt and spade"? 
“Vamtas vamitatum, omnia yanitas |" Most 
excellent observations, “most true indeed ” 
Yes, old man, we have bad an admuable 
sermon, a very good sermon, a sound orthodox 
sermon indeed, no doubt about it whatever, 
“Wouldn't Hen Engliskman lke to see?” 
No, thank you, old man, not to day—Ict us 
ynto the sunshine, the au of defunct royalty 
isnot good. We give our ancient inend the 
mite our poverty allowed us to bestow, and 
as he shut the door of the royal sepulchre 
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with a clang he looked as if he could have 
done with more 
In the evening we made a pilgnmge to 
the house where the great mystic Emanuel 
Swedenborg used to hve, and m our walk 
had abundant opportumty of obserymg how 
free and untrammelled from Sabbatic restric 
tions the Swedes are m their observance of 
Sunday. Ciowds were pounng onward to the 
great pleasure gardens of the suburbs The 
theatre was open, and a constderable amount 
of loudly expressed jollity everywhere pre 
sent As we return the streets are thronged , 
the boats flash abont from island to island, 
the great palace 15 ghted up, and there 15 
the reflection of many lamps on the water 
‘The people are gay as the Pansians We 
did not find much to remind usof the seer m 
his old home Its surroundings are of a very 
Prosaic character We were shown a kiosk 
‘where he had his visions—a shabby wooden 
shed, painted yellow and green, in a back 
yard, with a scrubby tree or two in the fore 
ground ‘They tell, however, rather a good 
story of him here He was once being ferned 
across the Malar Lake by two country guls, 
instead of grving them any of his converst 
tion, he kept talking, so he told them, to 
spmts who were with hm. “How many 
have you on board?” they ashed “ Iwelve, 
he rephed angrily On reaching the shore 
he offered com i payment. “Thirteen 
marks, ut you please, sir, not 1 stiver less.’ 
“ And why, pray?" remonstrated he. “Did 
ou not say, sir, you had twelve spints on 
board? Are we poor girls to pull them over 
the lake for nothing?” The visionary, who 
feared neither ghost nor devil, paid down the 
fare demanded rather than encounter the 
clatter of two women’s tongues ® Sweden 
= TMarpt AYerm nods 
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borg, hke some other prophets, has not 
many followers in Le ote county Any 
form of religious earnestness outside the na- 
tronal church 1 generally found in connec- 
tion with the Laasare, or “readers,” who oc 
cupy, m relation to the Establishment, much 
the same position as the Methodists 1 Eng- 
land in the time of Wesley They expound 
the Bible in common colloquial languice, 
and their preachers are full of fervour They 
receive, as a rule, very little encouragement 
fiom the clergy, and until lately suffered a 
good deal of persecutoa 

Our fnendly Swede meets us on one of 
the bndges, and escorts us to the hotel He 
has had a “good time” in the Deer Park, a 
great garden with many cafes and restaurants, 
where the cizens Jove to congregate He 
has been discussing politics with a Russian 
Fnolander “Sweden lost her chance when 
she remained neutral dunng the Comean 
War She should have joined the Allies, and 
annexed Finland, which was hers once, and 
should be hers again. The Russian bear 1s 
a beast that gobbles up eveiythmng, but he 
‘will have bis claws cut yet, and Sweden will 
have her own agam." He continues his 
conversation over a hquor called “ Poonch 
Svenska,” which 1s on many grounds worthy 
of approval, and though he had been in the 
United States, nm Canada, in England, Scot 
land, and Irelind, there are no people so 
free, so brave, so honest, so well educited, 
so religious, as his countrymen, So he as- 
serts , and, marking every allowance for preyu- 
dice, we may admit there 1s some httle truth 
im hus statement, notwithstanding its seeming 
extravagance But when he proceeded to 
depreciate Niagara ag nothing compared with 
the waterfalls of Dalecarlia we considered it 
fame to goto bed. And it was. 


FATHERLESS. 


A VACANT char, 
No loving sume to greet we withng there, 
No deep expresuve eyes, 
‘My unage I could trace in theer clear grze, 
Na sympatinang bert to levn my bead 
Ail these surroundmes echo, Father's devd ” 


B rer oy Le heal th smart, 
sting wit a to 
paren 

ma iW 
3 hit cred the f 


i, the link that hound x fed 
‘These feelmgs tell me that say father s dead. 


A tearefilled eye, 

No father's hand to wipe those tears xway ; 
‘AB, nod that hand uw cold, 

‘And poweriess those arms that did enfold, 


‘My streaming tears, red eyes, and heavy hd 
Tell me oo planaly dhat wy father's dead, 


A smother'd sigh 
1 try to alle ere at should betray— 
So sensitive the heart, 

It cannot brook the cold world’s cruel spoit— 
Thade away, botrayal 1s my dread, 

‘No one will sympathize now father’s dead. 


An empty space, 
A vord in my rent heart my feekngs trace, 


Goo et tho 
QB, Father God st Taw te rod for ms 
With me, Thou being Breed, 
‘God, my ath now fathers dead 
ELLA MILLER, 
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PART I, 


(CAARLES EDWARD SMITH, the sub- 
ject of this memoir, was a member of 

the medical profession; but the deeds of 
heroism which he performed were only partly 
connected with medicine, He was born 
at Coggeshall, in Essex, in the year 1837 
(October 24th). His family are well known 
in that district, and belong to the denomina- 
tion styled Friends, but more commonly 
known as Quakers. He inherited, 95 a con- 
sequence thereof, the splendid physique com- 
mon to that body, and all the passive en- 
durance of his sect; which was to stand him 
in such good stead in after years, He was a 
bright, quick-witted boy, and at a very early 
age he manifested a strong love for natural 
history, especially ornithology; and numerous: 
are the beautiful, rare birds shot by his own 
gun, and then stuffed carefully by himself, to 
be found in the houses of his friends. His 
powers of original observation were con- 
spicuous when a mere child. At nine he 
wrote “Natural History of Birds, Beasts, 
and Fishes ;” and before be was twelve years 
e he noted that the martins only worked 

at the building of their nests in the morm- 
ings, leaving their work to dry in the after- 
noons ; while they spent that portion of the 
day in search of food. His statement being 
challenged, the litle fellow spent the next 
morning in watchful observation ; and when 
the time came that the martins left off build- 
ing end started hunting for food, he ran 
home with breathicss haste to assure his 
father of the correctness of his observation. 
He knew all the fauna of his county, and 
‘many of its flora. Yurther he wrote poetry, 
ofa childish character true, at six; a power 
which remained with him into adult life, and 
many are his poetical creations remaining 
in the hands of his old friends, His early 
efforts manifest the sweet disposition of the 
child, and also his early industry. In course 
of time he went to the famous Friends’ 
school at Ackworth, in Yorkshire, whcre he 
was afterwards apprenticed as a 3 
Here, when only a boy of fourteen, he de~ 
livered a lecture on “Insects,” manifesting 
much shrewd observation as well as extensive 
reading on the subject, It is a quaint-looking 
little MS., illustrated on the front page by 
pen sketches of “The finished dwelling of the 
termites,” of “ The crane-fy laying its eggs,” 
and “The larva in the earth eating the 
roots of grass,” &c, He rebukes the cruelty 


practised towards the cockchafer, and is 
seoply micrestes in the ants of South Africa, 

the slave-catching marauds of the red 
ants upon the black ants; the manner in 
which wasps acquire the material for their 
paper nests, and other matters; concluding 
with very devout wishes. 

But teaching was not to his mind, so he 
became a student at King’s College Hospital, 
and afterwards pursued his studies at the 
University of Edinburgh. He was a fair- 
haired youth at this time, not much given to 
study ; fall of fun and frolic, light-hearted and 
genial, His mirth-inspiring capacities were 
generally recognised, and “Charlie” was a 
great favourite with his fellow-students. His 
natural amiability was furthered by his capa- 
city to write verses; while his keen powers 
of observation enabled him to take off the 
salient points in the professor: and their 
foibles in happy thymes, As is common 
enough in youths brought up in austere reli- 
gious families, there was a slight souppon of 
ureverence in his effusions, This was set off 
more conspicuously by his speech, which con- 
sisted much of scriptural phraseology, as does 
the language of the people of New England. 
This, though it suggests profanity to others, 
is not so in people thus brought up, A keen 
sense of humour made Charlee a acqui- 
sition to a class, but rather from the student’s 
than the professor’s point of view, He would 
pounce instantly on any sentence which 
would admit of 2 double interpretation, and 
a merry ring of laughter, of the most con- 
tagious character, would tell the professor of 
his unfortunate mistake, With several of the 
professors consequently young Smith was 
classed among the “black sheep.” Not 
that he was dissipated, as was only too com- 
mon among the men of his time, but he 
was careless and negligent. If any one 
wanted to make a walking tour in the High- 
lands, Smith was at once ready to accompany 
him. For him to watch the fight of the 
falcon, the hover of the hawk, or the dive of 
the kingfisher, was far more congenial occu- 
pation than to attend an anatomical demon- 
stration, or to hear Professor J. Hughes 
Bennet lecture on the functions of the ner- 
yous system. The knowledge that he was 
risking his certificate for class attendance for 
the session by 50 doing, sat lightly on his 
consciousness, and even on his conscience. 
If any practitioner near Edinburgh was ill or 
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hard p.cvsed with work, Smith would forsake 
tus proper studics and go to bis aid, his 
kandly bearing making up to the patients for 
his haute professional knowledge Fs power 
of seit rcifice was 2 conspicuous element in 
Is character , and once when 2 fellow student 
could not coumand the amount of moncy to 
enable Imm to go im for an cximnation, 
Smith lent him hts month’s moncy, which 
enabled him to go m. He passed, and 
became a surgeon m Her Majesty's service , 
for which he ever held himsel: indebted to 


Smith's selfdemal. Fo1, too proud to appeal, 


to hts father, Snuth balanced his accounts 
by an abstinence from all meat for tno 
months ‘This was a severe tal for a young 
man endowed with an excellent appetite, as 
Smuth most undoubtedly was, and it seems 
especnily hard upon him that starvahon 
was las bine im hfe, and ultimately killed 
tor — His last shilling was at any one’s dis 
posal, without inquuy as to what would be 
its destiny, or the purpose for which the loan 
was sought Light hearted and free from 
cae about the future, as happy when tus 
money was gone as when pay day anived, 
Smith was loved by all who knew him, 

His command of Enghsh was quite vn 
usul, and his playful verses and off hand 
compositions eamed for him a distinct 1epu 
tution among his fellow students. During 
this time he was neither a model of pro- 
prety noi conspicuously vicious. Ile hhed 
a glass of beer, and w1s always welcome 
among lus fellow students, for brs conveisa 
tion was evet brilliant with flashes of wit 1 
humour, from happily tarned sentences, and 
quick and apt repartee. His power with his 
pencil ted to many a clever caticature, pro- 
voking mirth and eliciting fun, He was 
aespected, 00, among hts companions, for his 
reputation bore no stain of mean or discredit- 
able action, and was free fiom imputation of 
malice o1 unchanitableness, At this time few, 
sf any, suspected thit under this hght and gay 
denicanout thee lay those grand steling 
qualitice which in a short time Smith was to 
axhibit m so emarkable a degree Itisnecd- 
Jess to say that tis progress as a student was 
lewsurely, to say the least oft, He bked the 
dispensary work of seemg poor peisons at 
their homes, for whch ius kindly cespositon 
fitted hm well Fhs affection for ammals 
was manifested by his one day bringing home 
a poor httle Jatten, which he rescucd fiom a 
premature death. A httle dirty, half anged, 
‘unlovel; looking creature it was, but at soon 
picked up under his guardianship. Another 
‘tame he was Possease of a disreputable-look- 
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img dog sacqmred under the same circum- 
stances, namely, in the hovel of some dispen- 
sary patient whom he attended, where it was 
penshing from starvation and neglect. 

For many years it had been a common 
practice among Edinburgh students to go on 
& whaling voyage when they had failed to 
poss their examinations, or often, rather, when 
they had not ined to pass them, and then 
fuends were growing angry. 

Not wislung to apply further to his father 
for funds, Smith determined to do some- 
thing for hunself, and would go “ whaling” 
Whaling vessels reqrured 2 surgeon, but not 
necessarily a qualified one ‘The time was 
most convenient, as the engagement com 
menced just at the end of the winter session, 
and terminated in time for the neat session. 
If the vessel was at all fortunate the surgeon 
drew enough money to yy for his classes and 
heep him gomg most of the ensuing winter ; 
during which time usually he and hus fiicnds 
got on good terms agam, So Smuth decided 
to go whahng, httle dieammng of the momen- 
tous issues involved im the decision, These 
whalers first go in the spring to Greenland, 
scal fishing, returning with thea captuie, and 
then when the ice farther noith has become 
cleared, they set off on their trac whale fish- 
ang in the Aictic seas. ‘Lhe vessel to which 
he became surgeon was the Diana, of Hull, 
commanded by Captain John Gravill, a man 
of gieut expencnce in Arcuc voyaging 
‘Under the heading of “A Good liday in 
the Greenland seas (somewhere about lat 72°, 
Jong 9°),” Smith gives some account of this 
Greenland voyage. ‘They wore antiapating a 
successful voyage and aspeedy return to Hull 
for a few days, whilst discharging cargo ond 
taking im coals and wate: in readiness for the 
whaling voy age to Davis's Stiaits “Little did 
we anticipate how near and temble a fate 
was even then threatening us” The vessel 
was fixed in the ice motionless though a song 
breeze was blowing. On Good Friday, March 
30, 1866, at 2 am, the breeze became a 
wiolent gale, the ace, to which the ship hail 
previously been fast, was breaking up, the 
ship was surrounded by immense masses of 
ice in violent motion. Each man prepared 
for the woust, as at any moment thcy might 
have to leave the ship and tale to the ice. 
Then for the first tme Suuth reahsed what 
rehgious convictions were, He wntes, “I 
had never, in the course of my hfe, felt the 
reality of these things as of moment to my- 
self.” He and the Captam communed 
gravely face to face with death, and then at 
‘was that he first sew lus past hfe from a new 
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and serious point of view; the expressions 
which he used showing how vivigly he 
realised its unfitness. Having made every 
preparation in case the ship should go down 
and they had to take to the icc, Smith went to 
help the crew to work the “ fenders” (eee 
of knotted rope), so a8 to brcak the blow of 
the masses of ice, “as jagged and hard as 
rocks.” His analysis of bis thoughts at this 
time, when death was imminent, deserves to 
be preserved. ‘There was no fear of death. 
“It was only a few minutes in the water.” 
At first his mind was crowded with reminis- 
cences of the most mingled kind. Student 
life, school life, child life, all came thrusting 
themselves upon his consciousness. ‘Thus 
was his mind occupied whilst his body was 
actively engaged fighting each mass of ice, 
as in tum it was driven against the ship's 
side, Daylight enabled them to carry on the 
struggle successfully, hour after hour. At 
2 J.M., after twelve hours of fearful exertion, 
all hands that could be spared weat down to 
the cabin, where the old captain addressed 
them, and then prayed fervently—his voice 
all but drowned by the noise of the storm. 
This scems to have calmed Smith's mind, 
and after it, while working away, scraps of 
hymns and fragments of the Psalms were 
Tepeated ovet and over again, He writes, 
“ And thus the afternoon wore slowly on, my 
mind intently on the stretch, and ied at 
times with serious thought.” The faint hopes 
of escape they entertained were centered in 
their getting out of the ice before night fell. 
At 5 p.m, “the welcome news spread rapidly 
through the ship that the barometer was 
rising, then gradually the ice grew smaller in 
size and less numerous, then we passed 
throngh streams of young and broken ice 
(which betokened our approaching the edge 
of the pack), then crossed patches of open 
water.” Next day the storm raged more 
furiously than ever, but they were free from 
the danger of being stove in by ice masses, 
« The swell was fearful, and being unrestrained 
by the young ice, broke over our bows and 
windward quarter, and swept our decks in 
heavy seas. The cold was intense; cvery- 
thing, spars, rigging, boats, oars, covered 
with ice, our faces and beards hung with 
icicles, the decks one sheet of ice, the seas 
freczing os they came on board, the lee scup- 
pers frozen up with ice, our drenched clothes 
frozen stiff upon us, the ship's hull coated 
with soln! ice on — to stern of 2 thick- 
ness of two feet, the yards and rigging 
marked with ice ; everything about us showed 
the terrible ordeal through which we had 
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passed, There lay our three poor bags of 
biscuit, there the axcs for cutting away the 
masts, there the oars all frozen together, be- 
side the boats which were to have borne us 
from the sinking ship to a still more awful, 
but none the less certain, death upon the 
ice.” The conviction of all was that they 
had been providentially rescued, nothing 
else could have saved them, Then he gocson 
—* Sunday: a most gloriously beautiful day, 
not a breath of air stirring, the ocean calm 
and tranquil as a mill-pond ; the ship laid 
to whilst the crew were engaged in ridding 
her decks, hall, and rigging of the ice, ‘The 
Island of Jan Mayen in sight at some forty 
miles north of us. We had drifled down past 
it in safety. A very numerously attended 
service in the cabin.” The captain never 
encountered the like of that storm in his fifty 
years’ experience. The mate hal been 
wrecked scveral times, but he could not 
recall such a storm, When they got into 
Lerwick harbour on April goth, they found 
that the other ships of the flect had also been 
in the storm: he writes—“ The terrible na- 
ture of the storm is fully corroborated by 
the officers and crews of all the whaling 
vessels ; there is but one opinion expressed, 
which is, that such a storm and such a swell 
amongst heavy ice was never encountered 


On May the gth the Diana left Lerwick 
on the true whaling voyage to encounter still 
more terrible adventures, It turned out, 
pacers to be one of the most eventful 
painfully interesting of Arctic voyages; the 
story of which bas never been published in 
full—probably never will. An ordinary look- 
ing quarto is that log-book of the Diana, but 
it tells a wonderful story of privation, of 
suffering, and of endurance. The crew con- 
sisted of fifty-one mea, of which about thirty 
were Shetland men. ‘They procecded to the 
north in pursuit of whales, “The surgeon had 
apparently very little to do, so he kept a 
diary. He writes a preface in which, in 

fe contradiction to what did actually 
occur, stands the passage: “God grant the 
retrospect of the voyage may be a pleasant 
one.” When he wrote this he little thought 
of what was in store for them. He complaina 
of the bad light given by his oil-lamp, and 
the a under which be weil abou in 
keeping this diary; yet all through there is 
the same bold, strong handwriting, as clearly 
‘written and as straight across the page as if 
written in a Inxurious study. It tells of bird 
shooting, mainly, up toa certain point; and 
is illustrated by some very good pen-and-ink 
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sketches of birds, seals, Esquimaux, the ship 
amidst ice, a map, and many other objects, 
testifying to his command over his pencil as 
an artist, They were often in danger, but 
Smith seems to have become so inmed to 
this that it elicits little remark from him. 
When his book was full, he continued his 
diary on some quarto shects, and ultimately 
on ordinary note Paper. And what a tale 
of suffering and endurance this diary tells 
of! 

On August 22nd, Captain Gravill was in 
great doubt about the posmbility of getting 
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out through the ice, and had almost decided 
to make for the Goveroment dep6ts of pro- 
visions'on Beechy Island, and winter in Lan- 
caster Sound ; and on the 26th they had alt 
ready to leave the ship, and take their chance 
‘on the ice—and 2 poor chance they regarded 
it On August grst, Captain Deuchars, of 
the Jutrepid, came on board, and he and 
Captain Gravill agreed that “the two ships 
will remain in company for mutual assistance, 
and if necessary for mutual preservation, as 
Tong as possible,” 

On Saturday, September rst, he writes: 





“ About 11,30 the Jntrepid up steam, 
and while our boilers were heating, al 
were employed warping the ship along the 
edge of the floe towards the opening where 
we were foiled yesterday, and where the ice 
was beginning to slack off. Got up steam 
soon after x o'clock, but the ice began to run 
together again, so returned to our old quar- 
ters. Ina short time the ice slacked once 
more, and again we attempted to force a 
passage, but without success. A third time 
we returmed to the charge, but were com- 


hands and therefore returned to 


pelled to desist from the ice closing rapidly, 
the edge of the land 
floe and made fast, shifting afterwards to our 
old berth in a small bight The gallant and 
generous captain of the Jairaid was more 
fortanate, having forced his way through the 
loose floes and evidently got into clear water, 
for he was seen from the mast-head to steam 
away to the south with great rapidity, and by 
tea-time only his topsai! yards could be dis- 

i with the long glass. Onur Jast 
chance of succour or of safety was gone, and 
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we had nothing left to depend upon but the 
merciful providence of God.” 

Here follow some strong expressions of 
opinion as to the heartless chaacte: of the 
desuition, for the Jaésqud had twice the 
hotse-power of the Diana and had plenty of 
toils. Some six or seven milks of ice lay 
betwixt them, and open water to the south- 
wird. Once though this and all was casy, 
oa the other side of it was the gloomy 
prospect of a winter m the ice far away from 
any other human being, of cold, starvation, 
and death, m all human piobabslity. The 
ice closcd upon them the neat day, “heaps 
upon heaps, heaps upon heaps.” He writes, 
“You may depend upon zt many an earnest 
prayer ascended fiom that helpless and de- 
spaning slup’s company.” He gives a hitle 
skctch of the 1ce to convey some idea of the 
thickness of it, On the 3rd, the captain 
calicd all hands aft, and asked the men to 
bung in any bread they nnght have saved , 
this was done, and all the provisions put 
under Jock and hey, the hey being given to 
the head harpooner. ‘The officers to fare 
hke the men “All this ommous and dis- 
comaging, yet very necessary, business passed. 
off satisfactonly.” 

A dead whule was seen, and a party sent 
ofl to bmg back as much of the shin as they 
couki, as addition to the small stock of pro- 
visions. They failed, and were nearly 
dioy ned 1n getting back to the ship fiom the 
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might of his escape, and wiote, “I don't 
think I ever felt myself so anxious, uncasy, 
and so entuely dependent on the mercy of 
God as I do this mght,” Next day they 
caught a few Fulmar petrels, “and aie catc- 
fully peserving them for food , but ere long 
evcry bud, and beast, and living thing i the 
country will go south ere the winter ovei- 
takes them.” They alone wore to remain! 
On the 7th they saw, in the for distance, a 
ship saling m open water. This was the 
last sight of anything human, but themselves, 
ull next March, 

‘The ship was fast in the ice, and they were 
face to face with hunger and cold © Wech 
after weck, without hope almost, they ved on, 
South working hard at bis diary, apparently 
fiom want of anything to do, On the ast of 
December the ship received a severe mp, and 
at midnight all hands took to the ice, on which 
a tent was rigged. ‘Lhe old captain slept in 
at one nught,and then went back to the ship, 
at was so ternbly cold that he could not 
stand it, He got giadually worse with dropsy, 
and the account of his last ilneas 1s told very 
affectively. On Chustmas«lay they were 10 
teinble danger, and the poor old captain was 
dressed, as they mught have to take to the 
ice at any moment. The nip was so severe 
that the very cabin loo was bending under 
ther feet, Neat day the captain died, and 
hus loss was Kcenly felt by all; many of thun 
had served under bim for years. 


newly-formed ice melung. IIe thought at J. MILNER LOJMLROILL, 
MUSIC. 
By tac AUTHOR or “Music amp Morats."' 
PART I 


'O discuss music without the aid of instrux 
ments, notes, or diugams, 1s not an 
easy and would be an ampossible thing, were 
T mainly dealing with its science, history, or 
perlomance. But at is with the geneial 
philosophy and sefonale of the art that T am 
now conceincd Music has come in for its 
full shate of science, history, and ciiticism , 
but how few have dived into its esscace, and 
instead of secking for the inevitable “how,” 
ashed after the eternal “ why”! 


have always thought that music should 

be discussed and witien about just like any 

otha art. ‘Fhe musical cnticisms of the day 

deal chiefly in technicality and personahty, 

and it1s unfortunate that the few wntes who 

occasionally venture out mto the deep, and 
XX1-3§ 


dbscourse on music fur sr, are deficient in the 
‘one thing needful—* musical perception ,” 
m that ocean they cannot swim, and the 
‘sooncr some of them get to shore the beter. 
Maustc has its mouals, its ght anc sts wrong, 
its lub and its low, he any other art, and 
until people can be got to understand how 
this can be, and why 2t must be, music will 
ever asseit ity dignity aimong the arts and 
Tective its ducs. Before Mr. Ruskin wrote 
people thought that there was no 1,ht or 
‘tong about painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, and musical cuticism has buen in the 
same Slough of Despond. And what 1s the 
consequence? Pamtng and sculptwe rank 
above music, yet music, not painting, not 
sculpture, 13 ##e modern at. Yct no one 
has been found to do for the new art of 
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music whitMr Ruskin bas done for panting 
and archicture—to create for it 2 moral 
philosophy as well as a rationale I need not 
say that in “ Music and Morals ”I have tned 
to show why ths ought to be, and how 3 
might be done for the art of music, and I 
repeated these opinions in the Quarterly 
Rare, vol 131, No cxavi , and I have been 
much gratified to observe that wnters who 
are apt to trext my opinions as common 
when not wrong, and 1s wrong when not com~ 
mon, have not alwys been deterred fiom 
the not uncommon practice of appropnating 
them without reference. 


1 now glance briefly I. At the develop 
ment of music out of the rough elements of 
sound 

I, At its place amongst the suster arts and 
tty pecubar functions 

IIL. Atthe obvious nature of ita influence. 

‘Music, its omgin, function, and mfluence— 
that 1s my subsect. 


1—Ium Devetorvwenr or Music ovi oF 
Sounp. 


We now cater at once _ the world oe 
mystery ani mnation of mystery 
bts though you now how a sound can be 
produced, you do not know why it produces. 
its effect on you, of umagmation, since I 
must ask you to 1¢call as you read, by way of 
illustiation, the most bcautdul sounds you 
have ever heard but sounds of less agree 
able nature have first to be realised, Before 
we enter the temple of music or penctrate 
ats inner shrine, we find ourselves distracted 
with the rough elements of sound, the rabble 
of noise outside—how out of such elements 
shall we ever collect the ‘ chouws that chime 
after the chiming of the eternal spheres” ? 

We have sound im the world around us of 
every conceivable hind, Listen to the dis- 
tmt roar of a great populous city Its 
ery goes up by day and night Myriad voices 
ascend fiom seaand land If you notice the 
‘aves as they drag down the shingles on the 
Deach, 1m ther retinng scream they give forth 
ascnes of semttones, and there is a rough 
and elemental sort of musical sound m the 
moanmg of the wind, which has 
pocts with allusions more sentimental than 
accurate , still the wind s harp does goup and 
down, like the moomg of a cow. And 
doubtless the rough inflexions of the human 
voite existed Jong before music became an 
art. As the voice nses and falls you have a 
scale of emotional snfleaion which gives st full 
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force , for itis the sound quite as much as the 
words used which gives the impression of what 
passing m your mmd _But even here wo 
have not arrived at musical sound, we hove 
touched some materials of it. How 
Il we get at musical sound? Or, n othut 
words, what 15 the difference betwecn a noisc 
and a musical note? A noise 18 only under 
stood when the natwe of a musical note 15 
understood. Roughly speaking, a musical 
note means a “clang,” to use Helmholtz's 
word, im which there 15 one fundamental 
tone, and along with it the third, fifih, and 
octave as buriedtones When the fundamen 
tal 18 strong, and the hidden tones, the third, 
fifth, and octave, &c,, very faint, you get the 
umptession of one musical note which 1s in- 
vanably the fundamental tone There are 
many hidden mysteries in a fundamental 
tone, a greater or less variety of overtones 
Thad occasion to dwell more scientifically 
upon this m my article on “ Bells ’ in Goop 
Worns, 

Now, what makes noise 1s just this. You 
get the thd, fifth, and the octave, or some 
other overtones, louder than the fundamental 
note To illustrate this summarily, we might 
compare the notus of a violin or a fine bell 
with a Chmese gong, or you may strike + 
coal-scuttle or a warming-pan, and produce 
an equally satisfactory result A gong 15, 
however, perhaps the best type of nuise—not 
those smooth Japancee metal plates, or bais, 
which often give one or more vury sweet 
tones, but those hornble gongs, dented all 
over, that you thump with a dium stick, 

‘fp rnd ending with a purgaional 
crescendo in ff his, I say, 1s noise, and 
most of the sounds which fal) upon the ear 
are noise, cspecially what we hear “ when 
eer we take our walks abroad ” in the streets 
of London. 

‘When, then, we have found a clear fanda 
mental tone, with its accompanying fainter 
overtones, we have found a musical note 
Now analyze this musical note. It can vary 
in three ways, and im three ways only When 
you know how it so vanes you know all that 
can be known about it, A musical note, 
then, can vary in pitch, in intensity, and in 
quality or Ambre 

1. What makes the pitch ofa note? It de 

upon the rapidity of the vibrations. 
posing you take as an illustration the 
sound given by a note of an harmonium, 
which 38 caused by the vibration of a metal 
tongue When this tongue vibrates slowly, 
or only afew times backwards and forwards 
img second, you geta note of a deep pitch, 
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‘but when it vibrates at the rate of 67,000 vibra- 
tions to the note, the pitch is so shrill that 
although some cats may bear it no human 
beings can. The ear of the cat is finer than 
ours. Cats and some birds are mi 
compared to man ; they see sights we cannot 
soe, they smell smells we very fortunately 
cannot smell, and they hear sounds which we 
cannot hear, A note is high or low in pitch 
according as the number of vibrations which 
produce il are in a given time few or many, 
fast or slow. 

2, What makes its intensity? It is the 
length of the vibration waves that determines 
their Joudness or intensity. If the wave or 
the extent of “excursion” of vibrating mole 
cules be large, the shape of the wave being 
the same, the sound is loud ; if the reverse, 
the shape being the same, the sound is faint. 

3. What determincs the quality? The 
quality depends on the mode of vibration. 
It is, as Helmboliz has shown, the number, 
order, and intensity of the vibrations of the 
overtones in a “clang” which determines 
timbre or quality, and which makes the differ- 
ences between the same note sounded on a 
violin, piano, harp, flute, 8c. 


But even now we have only arrived at the 
composition of musical notes, not at the 
composition of music, How then did gusic 
arise? Of course the human ear has alway 
been open to sweet snd mprosab sount 
and has gradually been led to choose be- 
tween them. I do not want to quarrel with 
the mythical notion that some pristine man 
‘or woman, wandering on the seashore, may 
have found a shell with scaweed stretched 
like strings across it, eut of which the wind 
was making an AZolian harp, and so the first 
idea of the harp may have arisen. ‘Fhis may 
have happened for aught we know. The 
creating of artificial notes for mere pleasure 
seems to have been a custom from time im- 
memorial. 

Bones of extinct mammals have been 
found made into flutes. At least M. Lartét 
saysso. What he found looked like a flute to 
him, and far be it from me to bring art into 
colhision with science by saying it docs not 
Jook like a flute, I think on the whole it docs ; 
and if so, this may be another proof that 
primitive man delighted in sweet sounds, 
But we are still far from the art of music. 
‘Here ate witnesses to an ancient impulse in 
the direction of an art, but not the art 
itself. 

We may as well skip Egypt and Assyria, 
and assume that the musical survival of the 
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fittest remained, after the extinction of these 
empires, with Greece. However, we need 
not pause long even in Greece, for although 
the Greeks had many modes or scales, as 
they never discovered the natural advan- 
tages of the octave completed by the eighth 
note, their musical art could not progress, 

It is useless for philosophers to prose 
about the emotional advantages and special 
musical character of the Dorian, Lydian, or 
Phrygian taodes—as if we had lost, or could 
lose, anything by adopting our system of 
fixed tonality ; for once get that and you can 
obviously write in any mode and give your 
key any special character you like ; and the 
proof of this is that Berlioz has used the 
proud Hypodorian mode in the second part 
of “Christ's Infancy.” Saint Saens opens 
the “ Noces de Prometh¢e ” with it, Gounod 
uses it in Faust for the “Roi de Thule.” 
The Hypophrygian mode colours the close 
of William Tell, act ii. (Rossini); and we 
might multiply instances—but the Greeks 
a Dew have pe Faust or William 

/, as Wil tly appear. 

The fact Peat ia reece musical sound. 
‘was auxiliary to the exercise of the dance, 
the ceremony of the feast, the discipline of 
the arena, or the voice of the orator; it ac- 
companied chanting, and most people are 
agreed that harmony, in our sense of the 
word, was unknown. The Greek system, like 
some others in the realms of theology, philo- 
sophy, and science, was elaborate but sterile, 
and $0 Greece handed her traditions on to 
Rome, and still no progress was made, be- 
cause music, like all other arts, had to bide 
her time, Ter Musc is essentially the dear 
Possession of the modern world ; she lives 
and moves and finds free development and 
expansion in our atmosphere alone ; and 
this is what makes her so absorbing and fas- 
cinating, and entities her, now that she has 
reached her glorious maturity, to rank above 
the other arts. I say that music is essen- 
tially the modem art, although her mystic 
treasures lay buried for conturies in the womb 
of Time, 

So all things have their supreme moment; so 
electricity slept in the amber, and was known 
to the Greek six hundred years before Christ, 
but was only wedded to spplicd science 
in the laboratory of the nineteenth century, 
Every ancient who boiled 2 kettle must have 
observed the rush of steam from its spout, but 
it remained for Watt and Slephenson to 
adapt it to commerce, manufacture, and 
transport. And all arts have fared the same. 
Like spirits in the vasty deep they wait for 
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ther specil call That call 1s always the 
same It ss the dec need of an Age. 

What need his human life of art? What 
wart? Artis, hke sensation, one and indi- 
visible m its essence , but, hke sensation, it 18 
manifokl in its channels of eapression It 
captures m different forms and runs through 
the five senses Expression 13 the mperative 
mood of our nature without it we wither and 
pine, with it we grow, we develop, we soar. 
‘Man is essentially a dramatic animal he 1s 
ever seeking to make Laonn what 1s m hum, 
he aspitcs to the true possession of himself 
Lafe becomes more nich when it passes into 
word and action Fyery moment in propor- 
ton as we are troly alive we are longing to 
manifest ourselves as we can. We are not 
sitisfied till some one else enjoys what we 
enjoy, knows what we know, feels what we 
feel, and the great burden hftcrs of humamty 
are those who have told us the things we 
knew already, but which we could not ex- 
press for owsclves These are “the souls 
that have made our souls wiser” ‘These are 
the prophets aud the poets and the artists, 
dear kindred, worldemlacing spints that 
sve humanity back to itself, and make it 

loubly worth having by bestowing upon it 
those memor ible and entrinang gifts of ex 
Pression that hang hhe suns in the firmament 
of Lime, 

And do you not fecl thts as you stand 
before any great work of art—the “ Madonna 
di San Sisto” at Dresden, the “1 ransfigura- 
tion” at Rome? Do you not feci—“ Here 
1s one who has panted my mnevpressible 
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thoughts—here before me are the Divine 
figures I have seen in my dreams?” When 
you hear the Z/jak do you not stand in 
the cleft of the rock with the prophet, and 
veil your face as the whulwind eweeps by, 
and amd the crash of the thunder and rend 
ing of the rocks, you peicerve that the Lord 
1s notin the tempest, nor in the carthquake, 
nor in the fire, but at last tn the still small 
voice? Yes, you are shiken, you are lifted 
up mm this clemental catastiophe, punted in 
this majestic outer expression, and you fecl 
how the storm has passed from your own 
heart, as the last wild and neasly distracted 
cry dies awry, and there comes very softly 
one of those magic changes in which the 
whole of the emotional atmosphere shifts 
The cry of the spit 1» going to be answered 
with a gentleness and a power above all that 
it could ask o: think. The melody flows on 
mm the clear and silvery hey of E major, it 
passes like the sweeping of a soft, balmy wand 
“And im that stil voice onward came the 
Lord, never rising, never pausing, but gentle 
and strong and pulseless, coming we know 
not whence, and passing, with ‘the tides of 
music's goklen sea, into eternity !'" (rede 
“Music and Morals"), An¢d upon you hay 
not this had a greit and hallowing effect? 
Has not mosic taken your own tmbulent 
emotions, and expessed them for you m 
the storm, leaving you sublimely elevatyca 
and yet sublimely calm at the close? Such 
will indeed appcar to be the special function 
of musical art. 
But I must not anuaipate 


THE AFTERMATH. 


“THE slamour of the after ight 

Lay clear and fa along the sky, 

And made the pathway een bright 
As home we wandered—thou and I. 


The meadow mists were lying fon , 
A shadow held the riverside , 

‘The water took the western glow, 
And peace, grey peace, spread far and wide 


A sober heartedness was ours— 

So still the earth, the sky so strange , 
And we had given in sunny hours 

Our youthful hearts their widest range. 


‘We lingered in the meadow-path 
Touched by the twikght’s silent spell, 
Whale from the sun’s flect aftermath 
A subtle glory rose and fell. 


‘Dim, wistful thoughts within us grew, 
Forebodings of the life to be, 

‘Till with a sudden thrill we knew 
Timc’s touch of immortality. 


Tor all the wonder and the awe, 
Lai widening within the west, 
Seemed with a mystic power to draw 
Our hearts into its kindly 1¢st 


‘Yet still at faded, faded fast, 
Ani might crept up the eastern slope , 
But o'er our byes a strength had passed, 
‘And Jeft us with a larger hope. 


So home we wandered—thou and I— 
Abt might, swact wife, so long ago, 
And sull we watch the western shy 
Auil stcngthcn 10 its mystic glow 
JAMLS HENDAY, 


* 
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fountain with crumbling mo- 
sac, an Arabesque door, a 
rickety Mooush window, prop- 
ped up near the wall top, all 
muxed and tumbled together 
—confusion and decay. Now 
and then we jam against 
the wall, that a laden camel 
may pass. How camels pass 
camels in the sv foot tects 
of Morocco rematns a mys- 
tery, unless, lke Luther s 
goats on the narrow bridge, 
the more obhging hes doan 
while the less obbging passes 
over, 

We stare into shops which 
are mere holes in the walls 
leading into dismal dens. A. 
broad bench runs im front of 
the opening; articles spread 
on this and suspended on 
strings tied across the inte» 
nor make the showman’s 
show, The shoe customer 
sits down in the road to try 
on Every trade has its street, 
the whole of them form a 
warren of blod and open 
alleys shaded by eaternporiscd 
roofs of mats, skins, and 
branches of palm-trecs, Our 
passage through them 1s more 
than usually difficult, we 
are Christian, and Chnstian 
means all evil’ The very name 
1 a scare and a bugbear, 
‘There are certain strange and 
ternble figures at every turn— 
men, old women, and big 
boys, who seem charged with 
the duty of representing this 
feelmg, which they do most 
corcually by curse, fist, and 
face. Our guards clear thes 
way with a stick, and we hurry 
on, and at length emerge into 
an open space used for a 
market, The effect 1s strik~ 


Leemaere ing—indeed, charmmg: a square on a gala 


WE turn out for the city, Howshallwe con- 


a gathering of nations! 


day—a 

vey our unpression? Long stretches of floating in the sunhght. Merchants obse- 
parallel crumbling walls, crooked and fissured quions, lithe, and mayestic, in snow-shite caie 
from top to bottom, m which are vanous- of wool, of silk, of muslin, filing m severe 
sized holes for doors , long covered passages, and graceful simphaty, with drawers of cnm- 
whose sudden darkness blinds you, alleystwo son damask, slippers of embroidered gold, and 
feet wide , entrance to yards, open spaces, ample airy turbans—lounging statuesques of 
heaped up with rubbish, and littered with fea- barbatic splendour, simple householderz 
thers, decaying flesh and rags, a putnd dog, a with their winte mantles floating in the wind , 
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farmers from the provinces mn stringe and |capansoned moles It 1s the cattle market. 


grotesque 
costumes , 
savage and 
turbulent 
warriors 
from the fa- 
mous Rif, 
armed with 
long guns, 
whose red 
cage 18 
twisted 
round the 


care, saints, 
emaciated 
and naked 
as born, 
grasping 2 
curious staff, 
preaching 
with wildest 
gesture, be- 
fore whom 
even the sa- 
vage wamior 
of the Ruf 
uncovers 
and seems 
reverent, 
heaps of liv- 
ing rags 
asleep inthe 
sun, prop 


agamst 
the wall 
and flatten- 
ed Ky the 
ground, ca- 
ravans of 
camels, 
herds of 
goats and 


In the market places 
the picturesque 1s tr: 
umphant in thebright 
sunlight, dress of every, 
tbe, rank, and colour, 
surmounted by almost 
every hue of black, 
brown, brick, brass, 
and bronze-coloured 
faces, set im every 
shade from curly yet 
to fowmg silver hair, 
m all the personal, 
tnbal, and social ca- 
pnce of costume, 
muleteers, camel dnv- 
x8, goat-herders, cou- 
ners, mendicants, an- 
chorites, Moors, 
Arabs, Berbers, ne- 
EFecs mulattocs, Jews 
lorocco boasts a 
market for merchan 
dise and for woven 
fabnes, one for dry 
goods (sugar, tea, and 
spices), one for slaves 
and butchers, boot- 
makers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and other 
trades have tach se- 
parate streets, as we 
have said Cattle are 
sold in spaces both 
within the aty and 
outside its walls, 
We are attractng 
attention, so turn into 
the nearest street 
through gateway, 
and at 
the other 
end we 
out 
sill 
another 
gateway. 
Atlen; 
at stnkes 
us that 
every 
street im 
Morocco 
has its 
defence 
The 
town has 









































ten, troops of beautiful horses and gatly | evidently to be defended against itselE Ine 
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quiry confirms our explanation, Stormy 
and factious, safety is secured by gates at 
each end of every street, short and Jong 
alike—-not mere garden gates, but ie 


wood-work set in massive archways. At 
punset the outer gates of the walls of the city 
are closed, and when danger threatens, all the 
street gates arc closed too, and strongly 





guarded. The people of cach street are thus 
mace prisoners on the spot, with no chance 
of communicating with ¢bose of their neigh- 
Dbouring street. By another labyrinth—along 
which we pass women who draw their veils 
more closely at the sight of us, and children 
who give us timid glances and then disap- 
pear—we reach the finest building of the 
city, the El-Kontoubia, or Mosque of the 
Bookseller. ‘The mental effect is startling. 
Morocco's chief church dedicated to the 
bookseller ! Where is enlightenment to match 
the Moors’? But there is another exp 

tion. Perhaps the pious founder believed, 
as some one else is said to have done, that 
all other books were rendered superfluous by 
the one book, the Koran, and thus its prin- 
cipal church might be fairly known as the 
bookseller’s substitute. 
there are no booksellers in Morocco. 
‘The very name of the mosque must 
be satire. Little more can be said of 
the structure than that its tower is 
square, of stone, the same width to the 
top, which is two hundred and twenty 
fect from its base. It is divided into 
seven stories, and ascended by inclined 
planes, not stairs. The body of the spa- 


Be this os it may, 
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cious building is of brick, and, like everything 
we see, in an advanced stage of decay. 
Our profane eyes may not look upon its 
sacred interior, so we are left to imagine the 
effect of “its marble pillars from Spain,” and 
its “curiously wrought roof.” Its basement 
contains a vast bath for religious ablutions. 
Like some other spacious churches nearer 
home, El-Koutoubia seems hittle used. There 
are three other principal mosques, amongst 
which the first is Ben Youssef, with its lofty 
tower—some of the archways are of true 
Moorish beauty, said to have been brought 
from Granada and siras. From the 
lantern of the Koutoubia tower, the eye takes 
in the position and proportions of the city. 
It appears somewhat pear-shaped, the point 
being towards the north. Ten thousand white 
flat roofs intersected by—as from this distance 
such sixfoot streets must appcar—narrow 
gutters, and dotted everywheie with small 
squares, through which is thrust up the tops 
of olives, figs, and diminutive palms, scarcely 
broken by dome or turret, Near the walls, 
and completely encircling them, as they en- 
circle the town, is a wide band of enclosed 
gardens; and, beyond this, again another 
nd of gigantic date-palms, and still farther 
away to the north-west lies undulatun, 
grounds, and illimitable plains, on whiel 
nothing can be distinguished; and to the 
south and east, wooded country rising gently 
towards the vast Atlas wall of the great desert 
of Sahara, 
Near to one of these churches we pass the 
door of a prison; there are three in the city, 
and this is the largest. At the entrance 


gates sits the vice-governor of the city, a spare, 














A Shick Woman, 
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tall, fine old man, trying causes, He sits on 
the bare ground, with his back to the wall, 
plaintiff, defendant, and witnesses crouching 
around him and looking pleadingly into his 
face. Imprisonment is here 2 serious affair. 
‘Moors even call their prisons horrible and 
foul ; yet we cannot conceive anything more 
horrible and foul than many of their own 
streets af- 
terrain. It 
seems as 
though all 
the utterly 
abomin- 
able parts 
of Oriental 
cities had 
been col- 
lected here, 
surrounded 
witha wall, 
and called 
Morocco. 
What, 
then, must 
be this 
criminal 
house, 
filthy to @ 
Moor? A 
pit, exca- 
vated from 
the earth to 
the depth 
of seven or 
eight feet, 
arched 
over with 
a roof sup- 
ported on 
pillars, af 
fording 
Tittle light, 
less air, no 
food. Fet- 
ters are ri- 
vetted on 
every leg, 
iron 
and chains 
fixed on 
every neck, No fastidious distinctions are 
made between criminals se and small, 
Death from pestilence or hunger is the na- 
tural course of things. While we stand by, 
‘t.dry, mummy-like form is carried out on a 
‘tretcher, partly with a sheet, on 
itd way to burial, said to be a dead prisoner. 
Friends may provide food, but the unwhole- 
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someness of the place kills even men inured 
to stench. Friends, too, may redeem ; for at 
every stage of justice money answereth all 
things. But before release, many capricious 
demands have to be satisfied, from the 
powerful caid down to the poor policemen ; 
and if the demands leave money behind, the 
released may be imprisoned again until 
avarice is 
satisfied. A 
demand is 
made for 
even loan 
of the fet- 
ter, collar, 
and chain, 
The city’s 
four thou- 
sand prie 
soners arc, 
for the 
most, de- 
faulters in 
taxes. Such 
criminals 
gedit 

ly hunt- 
ed, while 
the — mur- 


privilege, 
permis- 
sion We 


idea of a 
jungle of 
olives, 
palms, figs, oranges, lemons, in wildest free- 
dom, bound together and tangled with 
climbing ivy, weeds, and grape-vines, We 
push our way with difficulty through the 
narrow overgrown paths which here and 
there intersect the grounds. This wild, rank 
Iuxuriance is the Moor’s idea of a first-class 
garden, for it is the garden of a governor, 
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‘There is cultivation, after 
a fashion, We hear the pleasant splash 
of the waters as they flow along wooden 
troughs and irrigating ditches ; but as weeds. 
and wild growths are up to one’s shoulders, 
we see neither ditch nor well-house. Amongst 
this wild, splendid vegetation, we have a new 


caid, or sultan. 


sense of nature’s productive powers. In 
fruitful years, the waste of fruit is enormous ; 
oranges are utilised by Morocco boys, as 
English boys utihse snow, as balls for pelting, 
notably the unhappy Jews. So seriously 
inconvenient does orange-balling at times 
Lecome that the authorities interfere. 
Passing along the road, back towards the 
city, we overtake the ever-poetical camel 
with an immense load of hides, led by a 
man riding on an ass; and we are children 
again. We follow and admire, turning up a 
court not far beyond the gate, which proves 
to be an institution standing for our ina, 
known as a public fondowk. These places 
are houses and yards after the general types 
of Moorish dwellings, where the countryman, 
for a halfpenny a day, finds quarters for his 
beast, and for a penny a day a hovel for 
himself, ‘The miserable place is full of ima- 
ginative interest, Tither come men fiom 
the markets of Timbuctoo and the forest of the 


Soudan, from the snowy heights of the Atlas 
and the sandy plains of the Sahara 5; men who 
have sacked and burned negro villages, cap- 
tured their youth and slain ther age ; ostrich 
and lion hunters, necromancers, astrologers, 
anchorites ; bandits, and men who know no 
law but the gun, rebels against ali aathonty ; 
men, too, who have crossed the Great 
Desert, seen its mirages and sand pillars, 
lam down under the lee of the camel before 
the simoon; to whom scenes which in books 
fired our childhood's imaginings to ther 
highest pitch of wonder are actual events. 

le gazing down this gatewny, life seems 
an illusion and a dream. 

‘The average male Moor is well-made, and 
hhas the appearance of uncultivated ability ; 
as women are seldom seen abroad—iheir 
exercises being confined to the house-tops 
and gardens of their harem—it is difficult to 
judge of them ; but if the few seen flitting by 
‘us were specimens of the rest, they are not 
devoid of beauty, alike of figure and feature, 
Some of the female pezsantry are especially 
fine ; amongst these, the Sh/vk engages in 
war with ferocious couage—advanced pio- 
neers of women’s equal rightst Berber 
women, well-knit and active, are proverbial 
for love of their own home and children, and 
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hatred of strangers Tins shows ttself cunously in their 
popular curse, “May God bum your father!" Ail 
Moors consider it the greatest msult to an enemy to 
speak il of Ins parents “Your father died in us 
bed ss the last charge of cowardice 

Leaving the lower and more populated parts of the 
town, turning along a mam street about mine feet wide, 
to the south-east, and ig through one of the seven 
city gates, we reach the locahty of the Sut 
tin's palace Though outside the city it » 
withm walls, high and thick as the city walls 
mm which are gates guarded by wild looking 
natwe soldiers, one of whom wrapped in bu 
mantle seems fast asleep It 1s erecte¢ 
around two courts, and contains, bemdes the 
awellmg and harem of the Sultan, courts 
audience, offices for ministers of State, anc 
quarters for the Sultan’s guard, 

‘The Sultan’s empire 1s com. 
posed of a most heterogeneous 
‘population, but all are warlike 
jJgnorant, fanatical, cruel, lazy. 
restless—every class fearmg and 
hating every other, and all the 
world, Sheiks oppress tribes 
euds, terntones and neti 
pashas, provinces , and the 
tan, all Agneculture, manufac 
ture, wealth, freedom, hfe, 
are at the caprice of his per 
sonal will, Thew end xs bis 
enjoyment His person is 
the sea, national mterests 
are the nvers to run into rt, 
yet it 18 never full One 
power, however, 1s Ass mas 
ter—Mussulman fanaticisin 
and its infexible madness 
While Chnshan peoples 
use in the rank of being, 
that goads its victims to 
nun, 

But we are at the Sul- 
tan’s palace Its towers af 
ford splendid views over 
country well wooded with 
date palms, bounded by the 
Atlas range, lifting lustrous 
snow summits 10,000 feet 
into @ deep blue cloudless 
shy From the magnificent 
prospect we turn to the city, 
to seek out its “Kat Ben 
Aad, Zaonu el Hadar,” &c., 
where the houses of the 
wealthy are We enter these 
“Weatends” by a narrow 
street of little shops and 
blank walls, The houses, 
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however, with thew bald cross-shaped loop- 
holes and gateways, show fcw signs of ther 
owners’ wealth No gardens, no windows, 
no balcomes, no porches. Their “front” 1s 
within , there groves of oranges and Jemons, 
tiled pathways, and fountams form courts, 
im which is frequently to be found a tame 
gavelle. Kitchens, reception rooms, accom- 
modation for wives and children, sleeping 
apartments, and occasionally a stable, divide 
the ground floor, From somewhere near 
the gateway entermg the court, a narrow 
sturease leads to the first floor, where are 
the rooms m which the owner lives and 
receives his fends. The sleeping rooms, 
generally long, narrow, and lofty, conta low 
beds, hung commonly with striped red and 
yellow drapcry, with coverlets of the same, 
bordered by thick carpets, pegs for ward- 
robe, and murors for toilet. Ihe dining- 
rooms are furnished with carpets and hang: 
ings, chandeliers standing on the floor, 
cushion, pillow, and mattress of silk, velvet, 
and woollen, striped and starred with silver 
and gold, in all the colours of the rainbow, 
spread agamst the walls Tables, chars, and 
other necessaries of Emopean furmture, in 
the city of Morocco there are none, Foun- 
tuns flow here and there in the streets, which 
fairly lay claim to quaintness, occasionally to 
beauty, From these all the mhabitants fetch 
thew drinking water, a well within the court 
Laer supplying water for ordinary house- 
hold use 


It 1s not uncommon to find a rough repre- 
sentation of a hand painted on the or 
carved im the stucco over it, as 2 safeguard 
agamst witchcraft, All Moors believe in 
witchcraft, and by the way, the wealthiest 
and the poorest wear charms as protection 
against disease and injury 

Breakfast, tea, and dinner, all of which are 
frequently taken on beautiful mats and car- 
pets spread in the garden, form the meals of 
the “upper ten” 

Breaktast consists of ces-cus-w—a cake of 
baked granules deftly made of flour, which 
eats cnsp and sweet—mull, butter, omelets, 
pigeons cooked 1m oul, sweet potatoes, force- 
meats, and sweet tarts of honey, butter, 
and eggs. Tea, which 1s quite a “ course” 
mocal, is taken seated crosslegged on soft 
carpets spread on the floor, around a hand- 
some and costly tray with dwarf feet 
it a few inches from the floor, furnshed 
dnnking glasses in place ‘ot china cups, the 
jormidable meal—which is served by an upper 
man-servant—excites the European visitors’ 
wonder and dismay. First, the tea-pot—or 
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kettle, 1f named after 1ts shape—is filled with 
green tea, sugar, and water, in such piopor- 
tions as to make a thick weet syrup, 
1s drunk without milk or cream. Then follows 
an infusion of tea and spear mit. Yet 
another of tea and wormwood Yet another 
of tea and lemon verbena. And yet another, 
of tea with citron. On great occasions, a 
sixth 18 added of tea and ambergns Nothing 
1s eaten. The “weed” usually follows , but 
the Moor, though a smoker, is not “an inve- 
terete” Dinner consists of various dishes of 
mutton, fish, and fowl, mgemously and artis- 
tically served in miatures of pomades, soaps, 
spices, and cosmetics, 60, at least, English 
men declare who have had in courtesy to 
swallow the preparations Kunuwves, forks, and 
spoons are dispensed with, perhaps despised. 
Around a central dish gathers the company, 
as usual cross legged on the floor. At “In 
the name of God,” witch is the brief grace 
pronounced by the master of the house, the 
‘slave removes the cover from the bowl, lifted 
hands are thrust into the smoking dish, and 
morsels of its contents, deftly rofled into 
convenient forms, are tossed, dnpping, into 
the mouth with a neatness and precision traly 
wonderful. Exact portions are picked from 
fow] and fish and mutton bone without delay 
or effort, Sharp nails are saul to act as 
kmves. After the course, water and napkins 
are Drought round, The wash over, another 
dish, another plunging of the pans 1nto 
the savoury net ane 18 often Pom 
during dinner, which fills the apartment wi 
delicate aroma When a meal 1s served in 
the open cout, the ladies of the house are 
permitted to gaze on their lords from the 
balcony which usually surrounds st 
‘With a sense of relief we take a turn in the 
Jens’ quarters. In Morocco the Jew endures 
hatred, degradation, persecution, and untold 
insults, wornes, and woes for a pecuniary 
consideration, which the city seems able and 
walling to give. So valuable is his monetary 
capacity, that he cannot get permission to 
go outside the walls without bs wife and 
family remaining as the pledge of his retum. 
One of the most pleasing memores of the 
house in Morocco is the httle fhendly bud, 
not unlike our own house-sparrow, which 
stands on no ceremony, awaits no invitation 
to dinner, and soon learns to eat out of your 
hand, Amid such strangely uncongenmal sur- 
roundings, an acquaintance hike this 1s both 
human and Divine, Our civilised hearts find 
it more near to them than mankind, and still 
more suggestive of the largeness and care of 
the Father who 1s over all 
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‘HERE are certain men whose names 
stand for giewt quale, When these 
names are mentioned we think almost moie 
reautly of the quality than of the person. Sir 
James Outram is of thy cliss. He 1s pre 
‘emmently the modem knight, and Outram 
stands for chivutry The tales of medizval 
Yomance seem possble when we hear of his 
danng exploits, of his unselfish surrender 
and indifference to worldly profit. To read 
of them even m outline must be exhilarating 
and helpful, especially af we try to trace the 
process by which his character was formed 
and his gieat fame slowly grew. This we 
are now enabled to do here through the 
favour of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co,, of 
early sheets of the admirable memow by 
Major-General Sir F Goldsmd 
James Outram was born at Butterley Hall, 
Derbyshire, on January 29, 1803 He came 
of a race which had given honourable names 
to literature and to fe Church of England ; 
but his father, who shoned a distinct genius 
for mechanical pursuits, and has the honour 
of having been associated with Stephenson 
and other early railway magnates, was a civil 
engineer—so active, practical, and persever- 
ing that Ins Christian name of “ Benjamin 
Franklm” did no discredit to the sponsorship 
amphed by it, Some have even traced to the 
last syllable of hrs surname the word “Tram,” 
Dow im common use, Just when he was 
securmg a high rank in his profession he 
abandoned it to found the Butterley Iron 
Works Company, m which he was chief 
partner His enterprise, tact, and determina 
tion would no doubt have fully justefied the 
step had he not died at a comparatively early 
age, before he was able to realise his pro- 
jects, leaving hus affairs in such a position 
that a very madequate result remained for 
his family. His wife, the daughter of a 
Scottish gentleman, was a woman of great 
independence, energy, reticence, and firm- 
ness, and at once, on being made aware of 
the circumstances in which she had been 
left, resolved, so far as she could, to help: 
herself Her father had done some service | 
to Lord Melville and to the country, nd had 
ancurred loss by it, and her charac tenstic 


the reaing of her five young children, of 
whom the eldest was Francis, who became 
an officer mn the Indian service, like hts more 
celebrated brother James. 

Afier a few years’ residence at Worksop, 
and then at Bainby Moor (where for the 
sake of low rent Mrs. Outram bravely occu- 
pied a house that was popularly said to be 
haunted), she removed to Aberdeen Her 
own early traming and education, we are 
told, had been very mcomplete, and this 
step was dictated in great part by the resolu 
tron that im this respect her children should 
not suffer. Living and schooling were cheap 
m Aberdeen, and st exhibits her foresight in 
the fawest light that she should have faced 
all the mconventence and difficulty of re- 
moval—far greater at that time than now— 
for a prospective benefit for her children At 
first she lived in 2 small cottage m the out- 
skirts, When her daughters grew older we 
Tear that she moved to an “upper flat” in 
Castle Street, that the best tuition available 
mught be within their reach. She herelf lost 
no opportunity of improvement, and when 
later in hfe she was free to travel abroad no 
‘one would have detected a trace of the carly 
defects in her training. She was “eaceed 
ingly accurate and punctual.” She boasted, 
and, it 15 believed, with accuracy, that she 
had never of her own fault kept a person 
wating five minutes m her Ife She was 
ready to adrare excellence in many walks of 
Ite. She abhorred meanness , could express 
herself well, and even wrote verses, She 
abhorred debt , to avoid it and every form of 
dependence was her daily thought. 


“ Her tntumate fnends,” says Mus Catherine Sin 
clair, who lunew her well, ““hnowing that her mcome 
was atratened, made frequent offers of assistance, 
bat all m van. Her sndependeat Scottish spint 1+- 
cotled from recetving an obligation, and she struggh.d 
succemfally on through every difficulty or prva 
ton, Mrs Ontram was formed by nature to be the 
mother of a hero, and those among her frends who 
knew the gallant and chivalrous son might sce that 
be had bis mother’s sentiments, 
kis broght talents, kis mfextble integuty, and his an- 
domable energy from a pareat of the old Scotts 

who has ber recent decease left few 
equal bland her.” 





and mdependent appeal to his lordsmp for. For a short period Outram went to school 
Fustice, and her frank statement of the ci-| at Udney, where he showed more shill 
cumstances m which she was placed, brought in draughtsmanship than m giaminar, and 
a small pension from Govainment. With in manly exercises and field-sports than in 
this and the remnant sived from the wrech of Latin and Greek, and was more inclined to 
her hasband’s estate, she devoted herseli to defend the little boys against the big bullies 
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than to ingratiate hitnself with his superiors. 
“He had the courage and fortitude of 
giant,” says his sister, “with the body of 
pigmy, being very small for his age.” His firm- 
ness and decision were extraordinary. Once 
on the seashore, when his hand had been 
caught by a crab, “he calmly held it up, the 
blood streaming down on the creature, which 
thus hung until of its own accord it relaxed 
its hold and fell to the ground. Not a cry 
had been heard from the sufferer, not even a 
wry face made, He wrapped his handker- 
chief round the wounded finger, coolly say- 
ing, ‘Ithought he'd get tired at last.’” He 
was so skilful in carving that his mother 
woukl have made him a sculptor could she 
have found a place for him, After four years 
at Udney Schoo! he was removed to that of 
the Rev. W. Esson, then thought to be the 
Dest in Aberdeen ; and here he was prepared 
for Marischal College, which he entered for 
mathematics and natural philosophy in the 
Session 1818-19, making very satisfactory 
progress in these studies. While his mother 
was anxiously casting about ami her 
friends for advice and aul as to starting hiss in 
a profession, James had quietly made up his 
ruind about a career, When it was proposed 
that, through the patronage ot his relative, 
Archdeacon Outram, he might make his way 
into the English Church, he said to his sister, 
They mean to make me a parson. You 
see that window; rather than be a parson 
Tm out of it, and I'll ‘list for a common 
soldier.” ‘Phat necessity was averted through 
Captain Gordon, member for Aberdeenshire, 
a fiend of his mother’s, who procured for 
him o military cadetship in India. His 
mother accompanied him to London and 
saw ail the due preparations made ; and he 
sailed in the good ship Yorkon the and May, 
181g, being then only in his seventeenth 
year, but with iore of stern manhood than 
most who undertake the same voyage, not- 
withstanding his puny height—five feet one 
inch—over which he is said to have mourned. 
Years afterwards he was described his 
brother as the “smallest staffoflicer in the 
amy.” Bombay was reached on the 16th 
August, znd soon thereafter he was posted as 
Lieutenant of the First Grenadier Native 
Infantry, and speedily joined the 2nd battalion. 
India was then at peace, and it was natural 
enough that a lad with unbounded energy 
and high spirits should seck a sphere for the 
exercise of his energics in field-sports, which 
he did at the various points at which he 
was first stationed—Rajkot, and other places. 
Jieutenant Outram was soon known as an 
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expert pig-sticker, tiger, and lion-hunter. 
He ignored difficulties, and had no sense of 
danger. Many records of his daring doings 
in this department survive, and suffice to 
illustrate his character on this side; though, 
perhaps, that which best bespeaks the man is 
the resolution with which he hunted down 
and slew the tiger that had made an end of 
his much-loved Bheel chief and trusted com- 
panion—Khundeo. 

His exploitsin bunting were, however, wholly 
thrown into the shade very soon by perform 
ances in another and higher field. His in- 
domitable character and his fine sympathy 
with his men speedily made his influence 
felt, and before long he was advanced to the 
post of adjutant, having been in the mean- 
time transferred to another regiment, He 
was a strict disciplinarian, but mixed hbu- 
manity with it. His biographer says :— 


__# Lis love of field-sports, in which he was ready to 
{ein howe ender Lit, 30 fr fiom leading them to be 
ao their duties, made eveay min uy to do ks 
Lest. Doty was always a labour of love with those 
under dim, for he inspited all who were capable of 
any elevation of feng with some portion of bis own 
and made all such willing avsistants rather 
than niere perfunctory subordinates, ‘Thus early dul 
he show that wonderful tact of commanding men 
which few huve possessed in such a high degree.” 


At this time he was only twenty-one years 
of age, and his atlvancement was particularly 
welcomed, inasmuch as it enabled hii to 
gratify his filial feclings, always strong, in 
joining his brother in remitting regularly 
sums to his mother in Scotland. 

His physique was inuch tried by the 
chmate; but he had made up his mind to 
fight it out with the climate or die. And 
he did fight it out ; for, strange to say, illness 
after illness did not leave him worse perma- 
nently, but appeared only to have strength- 
ened his constitution, till it seemed to be of 
iron. He was given up in cholera more 
than once, and experienced fevers and other 
-diseases. or complaints, which, humanly 
speaking, would have killed inmost men ; but 
excitement and work soon became, and Jong 
remained, his best restoratives aud tonics, 

‘The first opportunity presented to him for 
really distinguishing himself was iu repress- 
ing the rising in Kittur, bronght about by the 
death of the Deshai, or native hereditary 
governor, an 2 conspiracy to palm off a 
pretended successor, James Outram was 
then in Bombay on sick leave, He volun. 
teered for the service, and bore himself 
so weil as to have seceived special men- 
tion, A more important service, and one 
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which was to have more permwment re- 
sults, was ready for lum soon after his re~ 
tum to Bombay An outbreak occurred in 
Western Khandesh, in the Malair district. 
and Outram was sent to quell it. ‘This he 
did mith such decision and dispatch, as well 
as soldverly craft, that the insurgents were 
surprised and scattered before the mayn body 
of the troops sent forward for the work had 
reached the scene of action. ‘his marked 
lum out for supenor work, and, as the able 
man 1s always 1n his place, Outram was not 
found wantmg when, still a young man of 
twenty three, he was relieved fiom regimental 
duty and sent forvard on the arduous enter- 
prise of 1aising a Bheel corps im that pro- 
vince for police duty ‘lhe Bheels were 
very unlikely material for thisend Heli to 
be a wholly distinct people from those sur 
rounding them, they stood, to the number of 
some fifty five thousand, as hopeless wrrecon 
cilables, Indian Ishmaels, their hands against 
everyman They have been called the Rob 
Roya of India “Roving, restless, keen for 
plunder, and gaick to find an advant 
against those of more settled modes of 
they levied a heavy tax upon all within ther 
reach. Shilful, mdomutable, mured by ages 
to stnfe and foray, it seemed wellmgh a 
hopeless tash to tame them to servitude and 
good citizenship  Qutram set about the 
work m a decided way, though he fully 
appreciated the milder policy of conciliation 
favoured by the famous Montstuart Kphin 
stone, First of all he directed his force 
upon the mam centres, persuaded that so 
long as the spint of rebellion was fostered 
dy the belict that our troops could not 
attach the evil at us source, by penetratmg 
to the mountain retreats, nothmg effective 
could be done. With immense difficulty he 
made his way, with thirty bayonets, to the 
almost maccessible mountain head centre, 
and surpnsed the rebels ‘Lhe suddenness, 
the confusion, above all the sound of mus 
ketry, caused them to scatter in various 
directions. By a well concerted plan, which 
had been entered into with his companions 
engaged im the work, the soldiers, who 
were soon reinforced, separated into small 
parties in pursuit All the Bheel haunts 
and strongholds were specdily occuped, and 
many were taken prisoners No sooner was 
their power broken than Outram set himself 
to conciliation and reconstiuction He urged 
on the Bheels with whom he came into 
contact the advantages that would arse to 
them from accepting regular service in the 
army, and enlistment forthwith began. 
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“Tt as mot hard to undertrnd,” says hus bioe 
grapher, “the objector of the Bheels to enter on a 
Rew bne of hfe on the repre.entuion of comp iriine 
strangers They bad had ample cause to mmnstrast 
anthonty under nittve nents, ‘ind ansufficicat 
experience of the Bntuh rale to xt in a tho- 
roughly trustug spuit ‘The fews ol the men at 
some supposed lurkmg muschuf were among the 
mam obstacles to enlistment, rnd thre ot fou of « 
the first comers were ftghtened aw iy by a seport 
Gut they had been enticed with a view to eventual 
transportation beyond seas At len,th fire of the 
bolder, and ut may be the more antelligent, of the 
number were pursuaded to tice the shilln, m earnest, 
and on July + Outram bad on many as twenty ve 
recrutis” Ia August the number had mncieased to 
‘unxty two, and a bitte later to mnety-two ” 


His constant endeavour was to remove 
their feais by free mtercourse with them, by 
talking of the cruelues done to them under 
the Peishwa’s govemment with marks of de 
testation and without reserve, by listening to 
therr complaints and rediessing real grev 
ances, and by displaying 2 pcifect confidence 
1m This policy was highly successful 
When some rumours arose of contemplated 
foul play on the part of the English, scaring 
the Is, he says “I ordered the Bhecls 
to assemble, and was promptly obeyed I 
explained to them how much disappomted 
I reason to be in men who, notwith 
standing the confidence I placed m them, 
sleeping under ther swords every night 
(having none but a Bheel guud at my 
residence}, still continued to haibour suspi 
cions of me The fechng with which they 
apswered me was 90 gratifying that Ido not 
Tegret the cause which brought it forth 
Others have given erly proofof then fidehty.” 
He for more latitude in dealing with 
the Bhecls than would be allowed in less 
exceptional circumstances, and gocs on 
“Placing early trust mn them will naturally 
be regarded as imprudent, and as placing 
temptation im their way—yet I am persuaded 
that this is the only way to make tham trust- 
worthy ” 

And he thus excuses humself to lus mother 
and his frends for his temerity — 


“If Thave beon camned away by enthusism occa 
‘sonally to expose myself unnecessanly, bebeve me I 

your advice and admonition 1 mind, and 
abstain for the fature In my situation a bttle dung 
‘was necessary to obtamn the requisite mflucnce aver the 
sundsof the raw, wrregular Tcommand, and if 
ever you hear of any act of temeity 1 may fitheio 
have been guilty of, do uot condema me a» unmind- 
fol of what. oye you ‘and our family, but astubute 
at to having béen a part of my peculiai duty ” 


And well he knew his men. All ontbreak, 
marauding, and disobedience were summanly 
and sternly dealt mth, Ouham would tole- 
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rate no license; he so arranged the pay of 
the Bheels as’ to induce temperance and 
economy, and soon he founded schools both 
for adults and children. In 1828, the Col- 
lector reported that, for the first time in more 
than twenty years, the country had enjoyed 
six months of uninterrupted repose. The 
kcen interest and exceeding delight he took 
in the school for the Bheel children was such 
as to soften somewhat the blow which at 
this time fell upon him from the painful and 
untimely death of his brother Francis. 

The complete success of his dealings with 
the Bhcels of the north-east, suggested that 
the same thing might be done for the Bheels 
of the Dang, a tract of tangled forest on the 
west of Khandesh. Optram perceived how 
Bheels could be used to tame other Bheels. 
He undertook to march a body of troops 
into the heart of the fortresses of Dang; and 
did it with such success that within a fort- 
night after the commencement of proccedings 
the desired end was accomplished ; the force 
retumed, “with the principal chief our 

risoner, and all the others in alliance, after 
paving subdued and surveyed the whole 
country,"—which, be it remembered, had 
been hitherto unexplored, and had been 
deemed wholly impracticable ; anc all this, by 
virtue of skill and decision, was attained with 
the loss of only one life on our side, The 
thanks of the Bombay Government were sent 
to Outram for the “highly meritorious service 
of the detachment on the Dang. . . . No 
thing could excecd the indefatigable efforts 
made by yourself and the officers and troops 
under your command, bringing this most 
harassing duty to a conclusion . . . . which 
has now been most happily effected through 
the unyiclding perseverance maintained, and 
the judicious measures you have pursued 
throughout.” 

But the seal secret of his success lay in 
great insight into character and great firmness, 
combined with unselfish concern for the good 
of those he sought to subdue. 


“He spared no pains to establish over his ont. 
lawed friends the power which springs from tested 
sympathy—not that inspired by awe alone. They 
found not only that he surpassed them im all they 
most admitted, in all that was most manly, but that 
‘he thorotghly understood their ways—that ‘he loved 
them—ihat he could and did enter thorooghily into 
Ko wonler at we hes of hiro yal ogee 

io lor we hear of his memo: id Tis ut 
in Khandesh, shrouded by a vemi-diving halo” We 
ae told that few year ago some of his old sepoys 

Np upon an ugly htde image, Tracing 
{a Wt a fancied Fesentblanee ts ete old ecto 
they fonthwith set itup and worshipped it as "Outram, 
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So he continued till 1835 among the 
Bheels, doing at several other points much 
the same work as we have noted in Khandesh 
and Dang; but, not unnaturally, a desire for 
a wider field uprose in his mind. After 2 
time he was sent on a special mission to 
arrange some differences in the Mahi Kanta 
~-a distant portion of Guzerat, far above 
the Khandesh and the Narbada, of which 
the Kolees form the most numerous inhabit- 
ants—a people nearly allied to the Bheels, 
and like them warlike and rebellious, though 
less ‘tall and muscular. The Government 
Proposed to survey the tract, and to con- 
ciliate the wild inhabitants in the same man- 
ner as had been done in Khandesh. 

‘Outram went to Bombay, where he was 
macied to his cousin, Miss Anderson, 
attended conferences, and was by-and-by 
appointed to this work, Sir Robert Grant's 
excessive desire for peace and conciliatory 
measures somewhat hampered him; for he 
knew well that with such people a stern 
front must be shown first; and we find him 

in a very characteristic manner, how, 
after having pardoned and taken under pro» 
tection the chiefs who shall submit to us, he 
‘was to deal with those whom they might have 
injured. “It will, I presume, be necessary 
to satisfy all well-founded claims against 
them, both in justice and to prevent retalia- 
tion "—a sentence which indicates not only 
Outram’s political sagacity, but his full sense 
of justice and rectitude. 

‘These circumstances of restraint on the 
side of mildness threatened to have led to 
some difficulty respecting the outlawry and 
treatment by Outram of one of the Kolee 
chiefs; but his conduct throughout the diffi 
cult work had been so conspicuously masterly 
that, in spite of the apparent departare from 
the governor's principles implied in this 
action, the outlawry of Suraj Mall was not 
only condoned, but admitted to have been 
successful in the result, In the same way he 
acted against Kolee disturbers of local autho- 
rity at many points, putting them down, 
bringing harmony and order out of confusion 
and lawlessness ; and there can be no doubt 
that his intrepidity and resolution did much 
1o prevent a general rising, which there is 
ample proof was at one time threatened. It 
is very odd to read the mixed strain of protest 
and of admiration which runs through the 
dispatches to him as agent in this province, 
the one sometimes obtaining ascendancy, 
sometimes the other ; but the worst that could 
be said was that the sphere was $00 limited 
for the worthy display of such remarkable 
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muihtary talents, and hus justifications of Ins 
policy, as being really the imildest, are as shil- 
duly formed as were his mbtary plans, 

«Had any negobatrons,” he says 1 one despatch, 
“4 with the Bhuwatu beet attempted, a3 suggested, 
Teun convinced that the Thakecr would hive cant- 
nued ‘out,’ in the hope of ulimmatcly gunmg bis 
ends and brd any roodification m the terms finally 
dcerded on and publicly promulgated by Government 
have ben allowed, it would have encouraged s 
continuance of the system of the Bharwsttaism, which 
Tam convinced os im our power, a8 st our daty, 
Tconcerve, to put an end to 

It scarcely nceds to be said, however, that 
in view of the success attained, Ins sensitive 
mind chafed at the tone of repnmand which 
too often showed itself in Government orders. 

In 1838 he was removed from ths post, 
and attached to the staff of Sir John Keane, 
‘atSinde, as an extmaide de camp, Added to 
his cares in the mudst of such a change, he 
had domestic trals his wife was nil health, 
and had been compelled to leave India Tie 
was solitary and depressed, he worked harder 
than ever, honever—to such an extent as to 
foreso all but cnforced exercise On the 
first hint of the Afghan war he was ready 
with his suggestions, remarking on the weak 
ness of the cavalry in the amy destined for 
Afghanistan, and proposing the enrolment of 
certun clisses of natives, under English 
oftcers, for this woh Into the peculiar 
position of Sinde at this tume, and the cir- 
cumstances that led to the Afghan war, if 1s 
impossible for us here to enter but at must 
‘be said that Captain Outram and Lieutenant 
Fastwich were associated 2n a masion to the 
Court of Hyderabad in order to bring the 
Ameer to a clear understanding with reference 
to these amoig vanous othcr matters the 
necessity of a british military cantonment at 
‘Thatta, the part payment by the Ameer of 
our troops quirtered in Sinden them way 
through the country, Outram's eyes were busy 
tiking note of its military capabilities, and 
whilst he was engaged in a survey of the 
town he was presented with only too marked 
proofs that the cordiality of the princes in 
durbir was not shared by the people or by 
the Belooch soldiery Denands for explana 
ton weie not met by satisfactory replies, and 
Outram and Eastwick had to embark without 
a sccond interview. ‘Their small detachment 
of smty nme men would have been attached 
had st not been that all were Lept on the alert. 
‘War in this case also was only averted by 
decisive military demonstrations, by which 
the Ameers were brought to 2 better mind 
On returning to Jerak, he found that matters 
were coming to a crisis in Afghanistan, and 
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he wrs dispatched on a mission to Mac- 
naghten, then in the camp of Shah Shooya. 

Jo Eastwick he wrote what seems to have 
some practical application even now — 

“Every day's expenence confirms mein the opi 
mon ihat we should have contented oursclves with 
scourtug the hne of the Indvs alone, without chuck. 
Img ourselves with the support of an unpopulr 
Kanperor of Afghanistan, wllom to mvintamn vill cost 
3s at least thrty laLhs annually, beudes embrosing 
us hereafter with alt the rade states beyond, which it 
must do We have now sucihed out 
our feelers too far to pull them brch, however, and 
maust and will carry our objects, for the present, 
tu + bot Y cannot blind myself to the em 
barrassment we ate stormy up for the faturc " 

And agun, to Mayor Fehx, about the same 
time — 

“Lor oar own safety I think at better we should 
prs perceably through Afghwstan and fulfl our 
mission without hostilities, bceanxe once involved 
m warlare, we should bave to continue it yndcr 
Thimentable duadvantages 1m Cus country A blow 
once struck by us xt the Afghans will oblige us tu 
become principals on every occasion herealter, much 
to our cost and hiitle to our crudit ‘Yoo will 
be surprised that J should dreplay so htt. dewe for 
actual war, bat I hope you will give me credit cr 
some discretion, whith 15 a» necewary as bravery 1¢ 
a good soldi, and do me the justice to belive thnt 
T would weigh wall he consequences befove plungin 
anto war whca hosbhiues ei honomably be woule: 
Thave well consideicd every side of this question 
and 1m now satt hed that Buitich bayonets necd nevir 
be pushed beyond the Fiala Mountains for the dc 
fence of India, thit Buitish arnucs of iny strong.th 
could not be supphed ot supported for 1 len,,th of 
fame on thx, the Afghan, sade af these. mountum, and 
that the matwal and rmpreznabl, boundary of ou 
empire» the Indus * 

But the busincss of the true soldiur a5 to 
act and not to argue. Whcn wir was cntercl 
on Outram was a tower of stiongth, Hi 
conduct at the sege of Ghusnee was heroic , 
he bnew no fear, he faced death as af xt had 
no terror: On the day of arnval before 
Ghuznee, he more than once conveyed his 
chief's orders to the troops engiged with, ot 
threatened by, the enemy, aftcr the fire hid 
been opened on both sules. Under Su ] 
Keanes instructions he placed guns at 1 
point to the western face of the fortress, with 
the view to check the escape of the gutrson 
and he afterwards rode to the e stern wil to 
make arrangements to intercept the fugitives 
am that direction, And he led in a masterly 
manner that expulition through Hai Guk 
and the Kalu Pass in pursuit of Dost Mt 
hommed, which, though st fuled by 1tason 
of the duplicity of native gudes, was one of 
the mos admuable achnvements of the 
campaign. ALI% H JAaPr. 

bg feet abowe 
wench PRE Heep eet shove the ovean whine thuy nw tho 

(2o be concluded in next part) 
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By THOMAS HARDY, Avruor or “Faz Frou THE MADDING Crown,” BTC. 


CHAPTER XXV.—FESTUS SHOWS HIS LOVE. 
ESTUS 


remained 
in Wey- 
mouth all 


his horse 
being sick 
at stables; 
but, wish- 
‘ing to coax 
or = bully 
from his 
uncle a re- 
mount for 
the com« 
ing sum- 
mer, he set 
off on foot 





lage, or 
rather to 


4 mile from the village, he overtook 2 slim, 
quick-eyed woman, saunteiing along at a 
leisurely pace. She was fashionably 

i a green spencer, with “ Mameluke” sleeves, 
and wore a velvet Spanish hat and feather. 

“Good afternoon t'ye, ma'am,” said Festus, 
throwing a sword-and-pistol air into his 
grecting, “You are out for a walk?” 

“1 am out for a walk, captain,” said the 
lady, who had criticized him from the crevice 
of her eye, without seeming to do much 
more than continue her demure look forward, 
and gave the title as a sop to his apparent 
character. 

« From Weymouth?—I'd swear it, ma’am ; 
‘pon my honour I would!” 
ae Yes, I am from Weymoutly sis,” said 
she. 

“Ah, you are a visitor! I know every 
one of the regular inhabitants; we soldiers 
are_in and out there continually. Festus 

XEI-36 








that day, time.’ 


Derriman, Yeomanry Cavalry, you know, 
‘The fact is, the town is under our charge ; the 
folks will be quite dependent upon us for their 
deliverance in the coming struggle, We hold 
our lives in our hands, and theirs, I may say, 
in our pockets, What made you come here, 
ma'am, at such 3 ciitical time?” 

, “I don’t see that it is such a critical 

“But it is, though; and so you'd say if 
you was as much mixed up with the military 
affairs of the nation as some of us.” 

‘The lady smiled, “The King is coming 
this year, anyhow,” said she. 

“Never 1” said Festus firmly, “Ab, you 
are one of the attendants at court perhaps, 
come on ahead to get the King's chambers 
ready, in case Boney should not land?” 

“No,” she said; “I am connected with 
the theatre, though not just at the present 
moment, I have been out of luck for the 
last year or two; but I have fetched up, 
again. I join the company when they arrive 
for the season.” 

Festus surveyed her with interest, “ Faith! 
bw ue so? Well, ma’am, what part do you. 

>” 

“I am mostly the leading lady—the 
pene she said, drawing herself up with 

ignity. 

“T'll come and have @ look at ye, if all's 
well, and the landing is put off—hang me if 
I don’t |—Hullo, hullo, what do I see?” 

His eyes were stretched towards a distant 
field, which Anne Garland was at that 
moment hastily crossing, on her way from 
the Hall to the village. 

“T must be off. Good-day to ye, dear 
creature 1” he exclaimed, hurrying forward. 

‘The lady said, “ Oh, you droll monster!” 
as she smiled and watched him stride ahead. 

Festus bounded on over the hedge, across 
the intervening patch of green, and into the 
field which Anne was still crossing. In a 
moment or two she looked back, and seeing 
who followed felt rather alarmed, though she 
determined to show no difference in her out- 
ward carriage. But to maintain ber natural 
gait was beyond her powers. She spasmodi- 
cally quickened her pace; fruitlessly, how- 
ever, for he gained upon her, and. when 
within a few strides of her exclaimed, “Well, 
my darling!” Anne started off at a Tun, 

Festus was already out of breath, and soon. 
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found that he was not hkely to overtake her 
On she went, without turning her head, till an 
unusuil notse behind compelled her to look 
round, His face was m the act of falhng 
back , he swerved on one side, and dropped 
ihke a log upon a convenient hedgerow bank 
which bordered the path ‘There he lay quite 
sul 

Anne was somewhat alarmed, and after 
standing at gaze for two or three minutes, 
drew nearer to him, a step and a half at a 
time, wondermg and doubting, as = meek 
ewe draws near to some strolimg vagabond 
who fings himself on the grass near the 
flock 

“ He 1m a swoon!” she murmured 

Her heart beat quickly, and she looked 
around Nobody was m sight, she advanced 
astep neater still and observed hmm agun 
‘Apparently his face was turning to a livid 
hue, nd his breathing had become ob- 
structed, 

“"Tig not a swoon; 'ts apoplexy!” she 
said, in deep distress, ” “T ought to unte his 
neck” But she was afraid to do this, and 
eu drew a litle closer stilt 





Miss Garland was now withm three feet walk 


of him, whereupon the senseless man, who 
could hold his breath no longer, sprang to 
his feet and darted at her, saying, “ Ha hat 
a scheme for a kiss!” 

She felt his arm shpping round her neck , 
‘but, twirling about on her own axis with 
amazing dexterity, she wnggled from his 
embrace and ran away along the field. The 
force with which she had extricated herself 
‘was sulticient to throw Festus upon the grass, 
and by the time that he got upon hus legs 
agun phe was many yards off. Uttermg 2 
word which was not a blessing, he imme 
diately gave chase, and thus they ran till 
Anne entered a meadow divided down the 
middle by a brook about six feet wide. A 
narrow plank was thrown loosely across at 
the point where the path traversed this stream, 
and when Anne reached it she at once 
scampered over At the other side she tuned. 
her head to guther the probabilities of the 
situation, which were that Festus Dernman 
would overtake her even now By a sudden 
forethought she stooped, seized the end of 
the plan, and endeavoured to drag it awiy 
from the oppdmté ‘bank. Bat the weight 
‘was too great for her todo more than shghtly 
move it, and with @ desperate sigh she ran 
on agai, having lost many valuable seconds, 

But her attempt, though meffectual in 
dragging it down, had been enough to un 
settle the little bndge ; and when Dermmn 
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reached the muddle, which he did half a 
mmute later, the plank turned over on its 
edge, tilting tim bodily into the nver The 
water was not remarkably deep, but as the 
ycoman fell flat on hus stomrch he was com 
pletely immersed, and.t was some time before 
he could drag bunself out When he arose, 
dnppmg on the bank, and looked round, 
Anne had vanished fom the mead. Then 
Festus's eyes glowed hke curbuncles and he 
gave voice to fearful umpiecations, shaking 
ins fist in the soft summer air towards Anne, 
an a way that was ternble for any maidin to 
behold Wading back through the strexm, 
he walked along its bank with a heavy tread, 
the water ru from his coat-tails, wrists, 
and the tips of Ins ears, in silvery diibbles, 
that sparkled pleasantly 'm the sun ‘Thus 
he hastened away, and went round by a by- 
path to the Hall 

Meanwhile the author of Ins troubles was 
rapidly drawing neater to the mull, and soon, 
to her mexpresmble delight, she saw Bob 
coming to mect her She had heard the 
flounce, a4 feclmg more secure from he 
pursuer, pped her pace to a qu 
No sooner did she reach Bob than, 
overcome by the excitement of the moment 
she Sung. herself into his arms, Bob instantly 
encle her m an embracc 30 very thorou; 
that there was no possible danger of ber fall 
ing, whatever degree of exhaustion might 
have given nse to her somewhat unexpected 
action, and in this attitude they silently 
remained, till st was borne in upon Anuc 
that the present was the first time in her hfe 
that she had ever been im such a position 
Her face then burnt lke a sunset, and she 
did not know how to look up at him. Feel- 
ing at length quite safe, she suddenly iesolved 
not to give way to her first impulse to tel} 
him the whole of what had happened, lest 
there should be a dreadful quarrel and fight 
between Bob and the yeoman, and great 
difficulties caused in the Loveday family on 
ber account, the miller having umportant 
wheat transactions with the Derrimans 

“You seem fiightened, dearest Anne,” sad 
Bob tenderly 

“Yes,” she rephed “I sawa man I did 
not like the look of, and he was inchned to 
follow me. But, worse than that, 1 am 
troubled about the French O Bob! I am 
ary you will be nile sod any y mothe, 
and Jol your a of us 
hunted at 

“Now TE have told you, dear little heart, 
thatitcannot be We shall drive ’em into the 
sea after a battle or two, even if they land, 
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which I don't 
ninety sail of 
unfortunate t 
war azainst 5. 
‘enongh for all ” 
iate statistics of 
volunteers, to pro! 
her. When he had done speaking he drew 
rather a heavy sigh. 
“What's the matter, Bob ?” 
“T haven't been yet to offer myself as a 
sea-feneible, and I ought to have done it long 
01" 


“You are only one 
without you?” 

Bob shook hrs head She arose from her 
restful position, her eye trae ns with a 
shamefaced expression of having grven way 
at last, Loveday drew from lus pocket 2 
poper,'and said, as they slowly walked on, 
“Here’s something to make us brave and 
patriotc ¥ bought it in Weymouth. Is at 
not a string picture?” 

Tt was a hieioglyphic profile of Ni 
‘The hat represented a maimed French eagle, 
the face was mgeniously made up of human 
carcasses, knotted and wnthmg together in 
such directions as to form aphysiognomy, a 
band, or stock, shaped to resemble the 
Enghsh Channel, encircled hus throat, and 
seemed to choke him, his epaulette was a 
hand teanng a cobweb that represented the 
treaty of peace with England, and his ear 
‘was a woman crouching over a dying child, 

“Tt 19 dreadful!” smd Anne “I don’t 
like to sec it ' 

She had recoveied from her emotion, and 
walked along beside lum with a grave, sub 
dued face Bob did not like to assume the 
pruileges of an accepted lover and draw her 
hand through hisarm , for, conscious that she 
naturally belonged to a politer grade than his 
own, hefeared lest her exhibition of tendemess 
‘Were an impulse which cooler moments might 
regret A perfect Paul and Virgina life had 
not absolutely sct in for him as yet, and it 
was not to be hastened by force. When 
they had passed over the bndge into the 
mull front they saw the muller standing at the 
door with a face of concern, 

“Since you have been gone,” he end, “a 
Government man has been here, and to all 
the houses, taking down the numbers of the 


‘women and children, and ther and the 
number of horses and waggons be 
mustered, mn case they have to 


out of the wry of the invading army- 
The hetle family gathered themselv@ to 
gether, all fechog the crisis more senously 


Surely they can do 
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they hked to express Mrs Loveday 
- Ought how ndiculous a thing social ambition 
"was ip such a conjuncture as this, and vowed 
that she would leave Anne to love where she 
would Anne, too, forgot the little peca- 
harthes of and manner m Bob and 
hus father, which sometimes jarred for a 
moment upon her more refined sense, and 
was thankful for thei love and protection m 
this looming trouble 

On gomg upstars she remembered the 
paper which Farmer Dermman had given her, 
and searched m her bosom fort She could 
not find st there. ‘I must have left it on 
the table,” she sad to herself It did not 
matter, she remembered every word. She 
took a pen and wrote a duplicate, which she 
put safely away. 

But it turned out that Anne was wrong in 
her supposition She had, after all, placed 
the paper where she supposed, and there it 
ought to have been. But in escaping from 
Festus, when he feigned apoplexy, xt had 


leon. fallen out upon the grass. Five minutes after 


that event, when pursuer and pursued were 
two or three fields ahead, the gauly diessed 
woman whom the yeoman had ovcitaken 
peeped cantiously through the stile mto the 
corner of the field which had been the scene 
of the scramble, and seeing the paper she 
climbed over, secured 11, loosened the wafet 
without teanmg the sheet, and read the 
memorandum withn Bemg unable to make 
anything of its meaning, the saunterer put it 
m her pocket, and, dismissing the matter 
from her mind, went on by the by-path which 
led to the back of the mill Here, behind 
the hedge, she stood and survcied the old 
building for some time, after which shu meds 
tatwvely turned and retraced her steps towards 
‘Weymouth, 
CHAPTER XXVI-~THF ALARM, 


‘We piss on toa histone and memorable 
May might m ths year 1805, when Mn 
Loveday was awakened by the boom of a 
distant gun She told the muller, and they 
hstened awhile The sound was not reperted, 
‘but such was the state of their feelings that 
‘Mr, Loveday went to Bob’s room and asked 
if he had heard it Bob was wide anahe, 
Toohing out of the window, he Ind hewd 
the ommous sound, and was inchned to 
investigate the matter While the father 
and son were dressing they fancied that a 
glare seemed to be rising in the shy in the 
direction of the beacon hill Not wishmg to 
alarm Anre and her mother, the muller as- 
sured them that Bob and himself were merely 
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going out of doors to inquire into the cause 
‘of the report, after which ee, plunged into 
the gloom together. A few si ‘progress 
opened up more of the sky, which, as they 
had thought, was indeed irradiated bya lurid 
light ; but whether it came from the beacon 
or from a more distant point they were un- 
able to clearly tell. They pushed on rapidly 
towards higher ground. i 

Their excitement was merely of & piece 
with that of all men at this critical juncture. 
Everywhere expectation was at fever heat. 
For the last year or two only five-and-twenty 
miles of shallow water had divided quiet 
English homesteads from an enemy’s army 
of a hundred and fifty thousand men, We 
had taken the matter lightly enough, eating 
and diinking as in the days of Noe, and 
singing satires without end. We punned on 
Buonaparte and his gunboats, chalked his 
effigy on stage-coaches, and published the 
same in prints. Still, between these bursts 
of hilarity, it was sometimes recollected that 
England was the only European country 
which had not succumbed to the mighty 
little man who was less than human in 
feeling, and more than human in will; that 
our spirit for resistance was greater than our 
strength; and that the Channel was often 
calm. Boats built of wood which was greenly 

ang in its native forest three days before 
it was bent as wales to their sides, were ridi- 
culous enough ; but they might be, after all, 
sufficient for a single trip between two visible 
shores, 

The English watched Buonaparte in these 
preparations, and Buonaparte watched the 
English, At the distance of Boulogne details 
were lost, but we were impressed on fine 
days by the novel sight of a huge army mov- 
ing and twinkling like a school of mackerel 
under the rays of the sun. The regular way 
of passing an afternoon in the coast towns 
was to stroll up to the signal posts and chat 
with the heutenant on duty there about the 
latest inimical object seen at sea, About 
Once a week there appeared in the newspapers 
either a paragraph concerning some adven- 
turous English gentleman who had sailed out 
in a pleasure-boat till he lay near enough to 
Boulogne to see Buonaparte standing on the 
heights among his maishals; or else some 
lines about a mysterious stranger with a 
foreign accent, who, after collecting a vast 
deal ‘of information on our resources, had 
hired a boat at a southern port,and vanished 
with it towards France before his intention 
could be divined, 

Jn forecasting his grand venture, Buona- 
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parte postulated the help of Providence to a 
remarkable degree. Just at the hour when 
his troops were on board the flat-bottomed 
empogtey 4 ta ail, there was to be a 
great that should spread a vast ol ity 
over the length and breadth of the Channel, 
and keep the English blind to events on the 
other sic The fog was to last twenty-four 
hours, after which it might-clear away. A 
dead calm was to prevail simultaneously with 
the fog, with the twofold object of affording 
the boats easy transit and dooming our shi 
to lie motionless. Thirdly, there was to be 
a spring tide, which should combine its 
maneuvres with those of the fog and calm, 
the many thousands of minor 
Englishmen whose lives were affected by 
these tremendous designs may be numbered 
our old acquaintance C Tullidge, who 
sported the crushed arm, and poor old Simon 
the dazed veteran who had fought at 
Minden, Instead of sitting comfortably in 
the settle of The Duke of York, at Over- 
combe, they were obliged to keep watch on 
the hill, made themselves as comfort- 
able 2s was possible under the circumstances, 
dvrelling in but of clods and turf, with a 
brick chimney for cooking. Here they ob- 
served the nightly 8 of the moon and. 
stars, grew familiar with the heaving of moles, 
the dancing of rabbits on the Iullocks, the 
distant hoot of owls, the bark of foxes from 
woods farther inland 3 but saw not a sign of 
the enemy. As, night after night, they walked 
round the two ricks which it was their duty 
to fire at a signal—one being of furze for a 
quick flame, the other of turf, for a long, slow 
radiance—they thought and talked of old 
times, and drank patriotically from a large 
wood flagon that was filled every day. 

Bob and his father soon became aware 
that the light was from the beacon. By the 
time that they reached the top it was one 
mass of towering flame, from which the sparks 
fell on the green herbage like a fiery dew; 
the forms of the two old men being seen 
passing and repassing in the midst of it. The 

who came up on the smoky side, 
regarded the scene for a moment, and then 
‘emerged into the light. 

“Who goes there?” said Corporal Tul- 
lidge, shouldering a pike with his sound arm. 
“Oh, ‘tis neighbour Loveday!” 

“Di your signal to fire it from 
the said the miller hastily. 

“No; from Abbotsbury Beach.” 

“Bat you are not to go by a coast 

inal 1” 


“Chok’ it all, wasn't the Lord Licutenant’s 
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duection, whenever you see Reignbarrows taht 
Eggerdon 


Beacon burn to the nor’east‘ard, or 
to the nor'west’ard, or the actual presence of 
the enemy on the shore?” 

“ But 1s he here? ’ 

“No doubt o't! The beach hght 1s only 
just gone down, and Simon heard the guns 
even better than I” 

“ Hark, hark! J hear ‘em!” said Bob 

They listened with parted bps, the mght 
wind blowing through Simon Burden's few 
teeth as through the ruins of Stonehenge. 
rom far down on the lower levels came the 
noise of wheels and the tramp of horses upon 
the turnpike road. 

“Well, there must be something 1m xt,” 
said Miller Loveday gravely Bob, weil 
go home and make the women folk safe, and 
then I'll don my soldier's clothes and be off. 
God knows where our company will as- 
semble ” 

‘They hastened down the hull, and on get- 
tng into the road waited and listened again 
Travellers began to come up and pass them 
in vebicles of all descriptions. It was diffi 
cult to attract thew attention in the dim light, 
but by standing on the top of a wall which 
fenced the road Bob was at last seen, 

“What's the matter?” he cried to a but- 
cher who was flying past i his cart, his wife 
sitting behind him without a bonnet 

“The French have landed,” said the man, 
without drawing rein 

“Where?” shouted Bob. 

“In West Bay, and all Weymouth 1s in 
uproar,” replied the voice, now faint im the 
distance, 

‘Bob and his father hastened on tll they 
reached their own house. As they had ex 
pected, Anne and her mother, m common 
with most of the people, were both dressed, 
and stood at the door bonneted and shawled, 
listening to the trafhc on the neighbounng 
highway, Mrs Loveday having secured what 
money and small valuables they in 
a huge pocket which extended all round her 
waut, and added considerably to her weight 
and diameter. 

“Ths true enough,” said the miller: “he’s 
come, You and Anoe and the maid must be 
off to Cousin Jim’s at Bere, and when you get 
there sou most do as they do, I must as 
semble with the company.” 

“And 12?” said Bob. 

“Thou'st better run to the cfurch, and 
take a pike before they be all gone” 

The horse was put mto the gg, and Mrs 
Loveday, Anne, and the servant mad were 
hastily packed ‘mlo the vehicle, the latter 
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the rems, David's duties as a fighting- 
man forbidding all thought of his domestic 
offices now ‘Then the silver tankard, tea pot, 
pair of candlesticks hke Ionic columns, and 
other articles too large to be pocketed were 
thrown ito a basket and put up behind 
‘Then came the leave taking, which was as 
sad as it was humed Bob hissed Anne, and 
there was no affectation in hei ieceiving that 
mark of affection as she sad through her 
tears, “God bless you.” At last they moved 
oft in the dim light of dawn, neither of the 
three women knowing which Tord they ware 
to take, but trusting to chance to find it 

As soon as they were out of sight Bob 
went off for a pike, and his father, first nuw 
finting his firelock, proceeded to don his 
umform, pipe claying his breeches with such 
cursory haste as to bespatter his black guiters 
with the same ormamental compound» Find- 
ing when he was ready that no bugle had as 
yet sounded, he went with David to the cart- 
house, dragged out the waggon, and put 
therein some of the most useful and casily 

goods, 1n case there mi,ht be an 
opportunity for conveying them anay By 
the time this was done and th. waggon 
pushed back and locked in, Bob had returned 
with his weapon, somewhat mortificd at being 
doomed to this low foim of defence. ihe 
muller gave his son a parting grasp of the 
hand, and arranged to mect him at Bere at 
the first opportunity it the news were true, 
af happily false, here at ther own house 

“ Bother rt all!” he exclaimed, looking at 
hus stock of flats. 

“What?” said Bob 

“T have got noammunition not around!” 

“Then what's the use of going?” ashed 
his son. 

“the miler paused “Oh, I'll go,’ he sard. 
“‘ Perhaps somebody will lend me a little if I 
get mto a hot corner” 

The bugle had been blown ere thi,, and 
Loveday the father disappeared towards the 
place of assembly, his empty cartridge box 
behind him. Bob seized a brace of loaded 
pistols which he had brought home from the 
ship, and, armed with these and the pike, he 
locked the door and salhed out again towaids 
the turnpike road. 

By this time the yeomanry of the district 
were also on the move, and among them 
Festus Denman, who was sleeping at his 
‘uncle's, and had been awakencd by Cupple 
straw, About the time when Bob and his 
father were descending from the beacon the 
stalwart yeoman was standing i the stable 
yard adjusting hus straps, while Cnpplestraw 
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saddled the horse. Festus clanked up and 
down, locked gloomily at the beacon, heard 
the retreating carts and caruages, and called 
Cupplestraw to hun, who came from the 
stable leading the hoise at the same moment 
that Uncle Benyy peeped unobserved from an 
ouel window above ther heads, the hght of 
the beacon fire tonching up his features to 
the complexion of an old brass clock face. 

“T think that before I start, Cnpplestraw,” 
smd Festus, whose lund visage was under 
gomg a bleaching process cunous to look 
upon, “you shall go on to Weymouth, and 
make a bold mquiry whether the cowardly 
(neiny 1 on shore as yet, or only loommng in 
the bay ” 

“1d go m amoment, sir,” said the other, 
“uf I hadnt my bad leg agam. I should 
haxe jomed my company afore this, but 
they said at last drill that I was too old So 
I shall wat up in the hay loft for tidings as 
soon as I have packed you off, poor gentle 
man!” 

“Do such alarms as these, Cnpplestraw, 
ever happen without foundation? Buona- 
parte 1 2 wetch, a muerable wretch, and 
this may only be a false alarm to disappoint 
suck as me.” 

“Oh no, sir, oh no” 

“Lut sometimes there are false alarms.” 

“Well, sir, yes. ‘There was a pretended 
sally of gun boats last year” 

“ And was there nothing else pretended— 
something mote like this, for instance ?” 

Cnpplestraw shook his head. “TI notice 
yer modesty, Mr Festus, in making hght of 
things But there never was, sur. You may 
depend upon it he’s come. Thank God, my 
duty as a Local don’t require me to go to 
the front, but only the valiant mea bke my 
amastu. Ah, if Boney could only see ye 
now, sir, he'd know too well that there 1s 
nothing to be got fiom such a determined, 
@alful officer but blows and musket balls.” 

“Yes, yes—— Crppplestraw, if I nde 
eff to Weymouth and mect ‘em, all my tran- 
ing will be lost, No skill 1s required as a 
forlorn hope.” 

“True, that’s a point, sir, You would 
outshine ‘em all, and be puked off at the 
vuy begmnmg as a too-dangerous brave 
man.’ 


“ Bat if I stay here and urge on the famt- 
heatted ones, or get up into the turret. 
siau by thet gateway, and pop at the m- 
vaders thiough the loophole, I shouldn’t be 
30 completely wasted, should I?” 

“You would not, Mr. Dernman. Dut, as 
you Were going to say next, the fire in yer veins 
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won't let ye do that, ‘You are valiant, very 
good you don't want to husband yer vahance 
at home. The thing 1s plain.” 

“Tf my bith had been more obscure,” 
murmured the yeoman, “and I had only 
been wm the mubkha, for instance, or among 
the humble pikemen, so much wouldn't have 
Deen expected of me—of my fiery nature-— 
Cupplestraw, 1s there a drop of brandy to be 
got at m the house? I don't feel very 
well” 

“Dear nephew,” sud the old gentleman 
fiom above, whom neither of the otheis had 
as yet noticed, “Ihaven’t any spirits opened— 
so unfortunate! But there’s a beautiful barrel 
of crab apple cide: in draught ; and there’s 
some cold tea from last mght.” 

“What, 1s he lstenmg?” said Festus, 
starng up. “Now I wanant how glad he is 
to see me forced to go—called out of bed 
without breakfast, and he quite safe, and 
sure to escape because he’s an old man !—— 
Cupplestraw, I hike being in the yeomanry 
cavalry, but I wish I hadn’t been in the 
ranks ; I wish I had been only the surgeon, 
to stay in the rear while the boutes arc 
brought back to hun—I mean, I should have 
thrown my heart at such @ time as this more 
ito the labour of restormg wounded men 
and joming their shattered ikmbs together— 
uuugh '—more than I can into causing the 
wounds—— Iam too humane, Cnpplestraw, 
OMe ve" id hi d 

“Yes, yes,” said his companion, depressing 
hus spints to a kindred level, “And yct, 
such 1s fate, that, mstead of joming men’s 
lunbs together, youll have to get, your own 
jomed—poor young soldier !—all through 
having such a warhke soul.” 

“Yes,” murmured Festus, and paused 
“You can’t think how strange I feel here, 
Cnpplestraw,” he continued, laying lus hand 
upon the centre buttons of his waistcoat 
“ How I do wish I was only the surgeon '” 

‘He slowly mounted, and Uncle Benjy, m 
the meantime, sang to himself as he looked 
on, “Twenty-three and half from N.W. 
Sixteen and three-quarters fiom Nh.” 

“What's that old mummy singmg?” sad 
Festus savagely. 

“Only a hymn for preservation from wus 
enemies, dear nephew,” meekly rephed the 
farmer, who had heard the remark. ‘‘Twenty- 
thice and half from N.W.” 

Festus allowed his horse to move on a few 
paces, and then turned agan, as if struck 
by a bappy mventon. “Cnpplestraw,” he 
began, with an artificial laugh, “I am obliged 
to confess, after all—I must see her! "Tisn’t 
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natuie that makes me draw back—'tis love. 
I must go and look for her.” 

“ A woman, sir?” 

“I didn’t want to confess it, but ‘hs a 
womin. Strange that I should be drawn 
so entirely against my natural wish to rush 
at’em '* 

Cnpplestraw, seeing which way the wind 
blew, found it advisable to blow 1 harmony. 
“Ah, now at last I see, sur! Spite that few 
men hve that be worthy to command ye, 
spite that you could rush on, marshal the 
troops to victory, as I may say, but then— 
what of it?—there’s the unhappy fate of 
being smit with the eyes of 2 woman, and 
you are unmanned—— Master Dernman, 
who 15 himself when he’s got a woman round 
his nech like a millstone?” 

“Teas something like that.” 

“T feel the case. Be you vahant?—I 
know, of course, the words bemg a matter of 
form—be you valant, I ask? Yes, of 
course Then don't you waste it in the open. 


field Hoard it up, I say, sr, for 2 higher ashe 


class of war—the defence of yer adorable 
Indy Think what you owg her at this temible 
time! Now, Maister Dernman, once more 
Lash ye to cast off that first haughty wish to 
iush to Weymouth, and to go where your 
muts'ess 15 defenceless and alone.” 

dane Cnppleshaw, now you put it hke 

tt 

“Thank ye, thank ye heartily, Mavster 
Dernman. Go now, and hide with her.” 

“But cin I? Now, hang flattery '—can a 
man Inde without a stam? Of course I 
would not hide m any mean sense, no, 
pot 11” 

“Tf you be in love, ‘ts plain you may, 
since it 16 not your own hfe, but another's, 
that you me concerned for, and you only 
save your own because it can't be helped.” 

«Lis true, Cnpplestraw, in a sense. But 
will it be understood that way? Will they 
sec it as a brave hiding?” 

“Now, srr, tf you had not been in love I 
own to ye that hiding would look queer, but 
Being to save the teats, groans, fits, swownd 
ngs, and perhaps death of 2 comely young 
woman, yer principle 1s good , you honour- 
ably retreat because Pin be too gallant to 
advance This sounds strange, ye may say, 
su, but it 1s plain enough to 
munds,” 

Lestus did for a moment try to uncover 
‘hig teeth n a natural smile, but it dred away 
“‘Cnpplestraw, you flatter me, or do you 
mean it? Well, there’s truth in it I 
more gallant in going to her than in march-{ 
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ing to the shore. But we cannot be too 
careful about our good names, we soldiers. 
I must not be seen. 1’m off,” 

Crpplstraw opened the hurdle which 
closed the arch under the portico gateway, 
and Festus passed under, Uncle Benjamin 
smgmg, Twen ty-thsce and a half from N.W. 

@ sort of sublime ecstasy, feeling, as 
Festus had observed, that his money was 
safe, and that the Fuench would not per- 
sonally molest an old man m such a ragged, 
muldewed coat as that he wore, which he had 
taken the precaution to borrow fiom a scare- 
crow im one of hus fields for the purpose 

Festus rode on full 6f his intention to seek 
out Anne, and under cover of protecting her 
retreat accompany her to Bere, where he 
Anew the Lovedays had relatives, In the 
lane he met Granny Seamore, who, havin; 
packed up all her possessions m a 5! 
basket, was placidly retreating to the moun- 
‘tams till all should be over. 

“Well, Granny, have ye seen the French?” 
ed Festus. 

“No,” she said, looking up at hun through 
her brazen spectacles, “If 1 had I shouldn't 
ha’ seed thee!” 

“Faugh!” rephed the yeoman, and rode 
on. Just as he reached the old road, which 
he had intended merely to cross and avoid, 
his countenance fell. Some troops of regulars, 
who appeared to be dragoons, were rattling 
along the road. Festus hastened towards 
an opposite gate, so as to get within the field 
befuie they should sec him, but, as ill luck 
would have it, as soon as he got mside, a 
party of six or seven of his own yeomanry 
troop were stiageling across the same field 
and making for the spot where he was. The 
dragoons passed without seeing him, but 
when he turned out mto the road again it 
was impossible to retreat towards Overcombe 
village because of the yeomen. So he 
straght on, and heard them coming at 
heels. There was no other gate, and the 
highway soon became as straight as a bow- 
string. Unable thus to turn without meeting 
them, and caught ke an eel m a water pipe, 
Festus drew, nearer and nearer to the fatcful 
shore. But he did not relinquish hope. 
Just ahead there were cross roads, and he 
mught have a chance of slipping down one of 
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less fiery them without being seen. On reaching this 


spot he found that he was not alone. A 

horseman had come up the nght-hand lane 

and drawn rem It was an ofhcer of the 

German legion, and seeing Festus he held up 

bus hand Festus rode up to him and salnted. 
“ It st false report 1” said the officer. 
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Festus was a min agun He felt that 
nothing was too mach for him. The officer, 
after some evplanation of the cause of alarm, 
said that he was going across to the road 
which let by Lodmoor, to stop the 
and volunteers converging from that direc 
tion, upon which Festus offered to give in- 
formation along the Broadway road ‘The 
German crossed over, and was soon out of 
sight m the lane, while Festus tumed back 
upon the way by which he had come, The 
party of yeomanry cavalry was rapidly draw- 
ing near, and he soon recogmsed among 
them the excited vorces of Stubb of Duddle 
Hole, Noakes of Muckleford, and other 
comrades of his orgies at the Hall. It was a 
magnrficent opportunity, and Festus drew his 
sword When they were within speaking 
distance he reined round his chargers head 
to Weymouth and shouted, “On, comrades, 
on! [am wating for you. You have been 
along time getting up with me, seeing the 
glonous nature of our deeds to day” 

“Well said, Dernman, well said,” rephed 
the foremost of the riders, “Have you heard 


anything new?” 

“Only that he's hee with bis tens of 
thousands, and that we are to nde to meet 
him sword in hind as soon as we have 
assembled in Weymouth " 

“O Lord'” said Noakes, with a shght 
falling of the lower jaw. 


“The man who quails now 3s wn 
of the name of yeoman,” said Festus, still 
keepmg abead of the other troopeis and 
holding up his sword to the sun “Oh, 
Noakes, fye, fye! You begin to look pale, 
man. 


“Fasth, perhaps you'd look pale,” said 
Noakes with an envious glance upon Festus’s 
daring manner, “ if you had a wife and 
family depending upon ye.” 

“TH take three frogeatmg Frenchmen 
tangle-handed'” rejoined Dernman, still 

‘bus sword 


“They lave as good swords ax you, proached 


as you will soon find,” sud another 
yeomen. 

“Tf they were three times armed,” said 
Festus—“ ay, thrice three tmes—I would 
attempt ‘em three to one. How do you 
feel now, my old fend Stubb?” (turing 
to another of the warriors) “Oh, fnend 
Stubb! no bouncing healths to our lady- 
Joves im Overcombe Hall this summer as 
last. Eh, Brownjohn?” 

sud Brownjohn 


“T am afraid not,” 
gloomily. 
“No ratthng dinners at Stacie’s Hotel, 
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and the King below with hus staff. No 
wrenching off door-knockers and sending ‘em 
to the bakehouse in a pie that nobody 
calls for. Weeks of cutand-thrust work 
rather!” 

“T suppose so” 

“ Fight how we may we shan't get rd of 
the cursed tyrant before autumn, and many 
thousand brave men will he low before 1t's 
done,” remarked a young yeoman with a calm 
face, who meant to do his duty without much 
talking 

“No grmming matches at Maiden Castle 
this summer,” Festus resumed , “no thread 
the-needie at Greenhill Fawr, and going into 
shows and driving the showman crazy with 
cock a doodle aoc!” 

“T suppose not” 

“Does it make you seem just a tnfle 
uncomfortable, Noakes? Keep up your 
spints, old comrade. Come, forward! we 
are only ambling on he so many donkey- 
women We have to get into Weymouth, 
Jom the rest of the troop, and then march 
Abbotsbury way, asI imagine At this rate 
we shan’t be well into the thick of battle 
before twelve o'clock. Spur on, comrades. 
No dancing on the green, Lockham, this 
year in the moonlight! You was tender 
upon that girl, » What will becom: o° 
her m the struggle?” 

“Come, come, Dermman,” expostulated 
Lockham—“ this 1s all very well, but I 
don’t care for't. Lam as ready to fight as 
any man, but——” 

“Perhaps whea you get into battle, Dern 
man, and see what it's like, your courage 
will cool down a httle,” added Noakes on the 
same side, but with secret admuration of 
Festus’s reckless bravery 

“1 shall be bayoneted first,” said Testus 
“ Now let's rally, and on.” 

Since Festus was determined to spur on 
wildly, the rest of the yeomen did not hke 
to scem behindhand, and they rapidly ap- 
the town, Had they been calm 
enough to reflect, they might have observed 
that for the last half hour no carts or car 
uuages had met them on the way, as th 
done farther beck. It was not tll the 
troopers reached the tumpike that they 
learnt what Festus had known a quarter of an 
hour before. At the intelligence Dermman 
sheathed his sword with a sigh, and the 
party soon fell in with comrades who had 
arrived there before them, whereupon the 
source and details of the alarm were bouster- 
ously discussed, 

“What, didn’t you know of the mustake 
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Hs, young madam' Now you are caught! 


till now?" asked one of these of the new ' “Beat him black and blue with the flat 
comers “Why, when I was dropping over of our blades!” shouted two or three, 
the hill by the cross roads I looked back and turning then horses’ heads to drop back 
saw that man talkmg to the messenger, and upon Dernman, in which move they were 
he must have told Imm the truth” The followed by most of the party. 

speaher pomted to Festus They tuned But Festus, foresecing danger from the un 
thew indignant eyes fall upon him ‘That he expccted revelation, had already judictously 
had sported with their deepest feelings, while placed a few intervening yards between bim- 
Lnowing the rumour to be baseless, was soon self and his fellow yeomen, and now, clap 
apparent to all. { ping spurs to his horse, rattled like thunder 
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and lightning up the road homeward. His 
ready flight added hotness to their pursuit, 
and as he rode and looked fearfully over his 
shoulder he could sec them following with 
en faces and drawn swords, a position 
which they kept up for a distance of more 
than a mile. Then he had the satisfaction 
of seeing them drop off one by one, and 
soon he and his panting charger remained 
alone on the highway, 


CHAPTER XXVI.—DANGER TO ANNE. 

He stopped and reflected how to turn this 
rebuff to advantage, Baulked in his pro 
ject of entering Weymouth and enjoying 
congratulations upon his patriotic bearing 
during the advance, he sulkily considered 
that he might be able to make some use of 
his enforced retirement by riding to Over- 
combe and glorifying himself in the eyes of 
‘Miss Garland before the truth should have 
reached that hamlet, Having thus decided 
be spurred on in a better mood. 

By this time the volunteers were on the 
march, and as Derriman ascended the road 
he met the Overcombe company, in which 
trudged Miller Loveday shoulder to shoulder 
with the other substantial householders of the 
place and its neighbourhood, duly equi; 
with Pouches, crosbelts, firelocks, flint- 

8, pickers, worms, magarines, priming- 
horns, recital, and pomatum. There was 
nothing to be gained by further suppression 
of the truth, and briefly informing them that 
the danger was not so inamediate as had been 
supposed, Festus galloped on. At the end 
of another mile he met a large number of 
pikemen, including Bob Loveday, whom the 
yeoman resolved to sound upon the where- 
abouts of Anne. The circumstances were 
such as to lead Bob to speak more frankly 
than he might have done on reflection, and 
he told Festus the direction in which the 
women had been sent. Then Festus in- 
formed the group that the report of invasion 
was false, upon which they all tumed to go 
homeward with greatly relieved spirits. 

Bob walked beside Derriman's horse for 
some distance, Loveday had instantly made 
up his mind to go and look for the women, 
and ease their anxiety by letting them know 
the good news as soon as possible, But he 
said nothing of this to Festus during their re- 
turn together ; nor did Festus tell Bob that he 
also bad resolved to seek them out, and by 
anticipating every one else in that enterprise, 
make of it a glorious opportunity for bring- 
ing Miss Garland to her senses about him, 
‘He still repented the ducking that he had 
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received at her hands, and was not disposed 
to Jet that insult pass without obtaining some 
sort of sweet revenge. 

As soon as they had parted Festus cantered 
on over the hill, mecting on his way the 
Puddletown volunteers, sixty rank and file, 
under Captain Cunningham; the Dorchester 
company, ninety strong (known as the “Con- 
sideration Company” in those days), under 

in Strickland; and others—all with 
anxious faces and covered with dust. Just 
passing the word to them and leaving then 
at halt, he e proceeded rapidly onward in the 
direction of Bere. Nobody appeared on the 
road for some time, till after 2 ride of several 
miles he met a stray corporal of volunteers, 
who told Festus in answer to his inquiry that 
he had certainly passed no gig full of women 
of the kind described, Believing that he had 
missed them by following the highway, Derri- 
man turned back into a lane along which they 
mighthave chosento journey for privacy’ssake, 
notwithstanding the badness and uncertainty 
ofits track. Arriving again within five miles 
of Overcombe, he at length heard tidings of 
the ‘wandering vehicle and its precious bur- 
den, which, like the ark when sent away from 
the country of the Philistines, had apparently 
been left to the instincts of the beast that drew 
it A labouring man, just at daybreak, had 
seen the helpless party going slowly up a 
distant drive, which he pointed out. 

No sooner had Festus parted from this 
informant than he beheld Bob approaching, 
mounted on the millers second and heavier 
horse. Bob looked rather surprised, and 
Festus felt his coring glory in danger, 

“They went down that lane,” he said, 
signifying precisely the opposite direction to 
the true one. “TI, too, have been on the look 
out for missing frends.” 

As Festus was riding back there was no 
reason to doubt his information, and Loveday 
rode on as misdirected. Immediatcly that 
he was out of sight Festus reversed his course, 
and followed the track which Anne and her 
soapestions were last seen to pursue. 

is road bad been ascended by the gig 
in question nearly two hours before the pre- 
sent moment. Molly, the servant, held the 
reins, Mrs, Loveday sat beside her, and Anne 
behind. Their progress was but slow, owing 
partly to Molly's want of skill, and partly to 
the steepness of the road, which here passed 
over downs of some extent, and was rarcly , 
or never mended. It was an anxious morn- 
ing for them all, and the beauties of the early 
‘summer day fell upon unheeding eyes. They 
were too anxious even for conjecture, and 
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each sat thinking her own thoughts, occa- 
sionally glancing wostward, or stopping the 
horse to listen to sounds from more fre- 
quented roads along which other parties were 
retreating. Once, while they listened and 
gazed thus, they saw a glittermg m the dis- 
tance, and heurd the tramp of many horses 
Tt was 1 laige body of cavalry gong im the 
duection of Wrymouth, the same regiment 
of dragoons, in fact, which Festus had seen 
farther on in its course, The women in the 
mg had nv doubt that these men were march 
ng at Once to engage the enemy. By way 
of varying the monotony of the journey, 
Molly occasionally burst into tears of horror, 
beheving Buonaparte to be m countenance 
and habits precisely whit the cancatures 
representerl nm Mts. Loveday endeavoured 
to establish cheerfulness by assurmg her 
compamons of the natural civility of the 
Ticach nihon, with whom unprotected women 
were safe from injury, unless through the 
casual eaccsses of soldiery beyond control 
‘This was poor consolation to Anne, whose 
mind was more occupied with Bob than with 
herself, ind a mterable fear that she would 
‘neve1 again sce him alive so paled her face 
and suldened her gave forward, that at last 
her mother said, “ Who was you tl of, 
my dear?” Annes only reply was a look at 
her mother, with which a tear mingled. 

Molly whipped the horse, by which she 
quickened hus price for five yards, when be 
again fell into the perverse slowness thit 
showed how fully conscious he was of bemg 
the master mund and head individual of the 
four Whenever there was a pool of water 
by the oad he turned aside to dunk a 
moutbtul, and remained there his own time 
1m spite of Molly’s tug at the 1¢ins and futile 
fly flapping on his buttocks, ‘They were now 
am the chalk district, where there were no 
hedges, aud @ rough attempt at mending 
the way had been made by throwmg down 
huge lumps of that glarmg matenal in heaps, 
without troubling to spread it or break 
them abioad The jolting here was most 
distressing, and seemed about to snap the 
springs 

“ How that wheel do waddle,” said Molly 
at last. She had scarcely spoken when the 
wheel came off, and all three were precipi 
tated over it into the road. 

Fortunatcly the horse stood still, and they 
began to gather themselves up “The only 
“one of the three who had suffered in the least 
from the fall was Anne, and she was only 


conscious of a severe shakmg which had balf window 


stupefied her for the time, ‘Lhe wheel lay 
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flat m the 102d, so that there was no possi- 
bility of dnving farther m thew present 
phght They looked around for help. The 
only fnendly object near was a lonely cottage, 
fiom sts sutuation evidently the home of & 
shepherd, 

The horse was unhamessed and tied to the 
back of the gig, and the three women went 
across to the house. On getting close they 
found that the shutters of all the lower win- 
dows were closed, but on trying the door it 
opened to the hand, Nobody was within; 
the house appearcd to have been abandoned 
tn some confusion, and the probabilty was 
that the shepherd had fled on beanng the 
alarm Anne now said thit she felt the 
etficts of ber fall too severely to be able to 
go any farther just then, cad was agrecd 
that she should be left there while Mrs, 
Loveday and Molly went on for assistance, 
the eldet lady deeming Molly too young and 
vacant-minded to be trusted to go alone 
Molly suggested taking the horse, as the dis- 
tance might be great, each of them sittin, 
alternately on his bach while the other Ted 
him by the head Jhis they did, Anne 
watching them vamsh down the white and 


lumpy road, 
She then looked 10und the room, as well 
as she could do so by the hght from the open 
door. Jt was plain, from the shutteis being 
closed, thet the shepherd had left lus house 
before daylight, the candle and extinguisher 
on the table posting to the same conclusion 
Here she remained, her eycs occasionilly 
sweeping the bare, sunny expanse of down, 
that was only relived from absolute empt- 
ness by the overtuincd gig hard by. ihe 
sheep seemed to have gone away, and scarcely 
a bird flew across to disturb the sohtude, 
Anne had nsen early that motning,and leaning 
back in the withy chair, which she had placed 
by the door, she soon fell into an uneasy 
doze, from which she was awakened by the 
dhstant tramp of a horse Feeling much re 
covered from the effects of the overturn, she 
eagerly rose and looked out, The horse was 
not Miller Loveday s, but a powerful bay, 
bearing 2 man im fall yeomanty uniform, 
Anne did not wait to recognise further, 
sstantly re entering the housc, she shut the 
door and bolted it In the dark she sat and 
Iistened not a sound, At the end of ten 
minutes, thinking that the nder af he were 
not Festus had carelessly passed by, or that if 
he were Festus he had not seen her, she 
cept softly up stairs and peepxd out of the 
Lxcepting the spot of shade, formed 
by the gig as before, the down was quite 
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pare. She then opened the casement and | 
stretched out her neck, | 
“Hla, young madam! There you are! I 


knew ye? Now you are caught!” came like 


a clap of thunder from a point three or four | 


fect beneath her, and tuming down her 
frightened eyes she beheld Festus Dernman 
Turlang close to the wall. His attention had 
first been attracted by her shutting the door 
of the cottage , then by the oveiturned pg, 
and after makmng sure, by examming the 
vehicle, that he was not mistaken in her 
identity, he had dumounted, led his horse 
round to the side, and crept up to entrap 
her. 

Anne started back into the room, and re- 
mained still as a stone, Festus went on— 
“Come, you must trust to me. The French 
have landed. I have been trying to meet 
with you every hour since that confounded 
trick you played me. You threw me mto 
the water Faith, it was well for you 1 
didn't catch ye then! I should have taken 
a revenge in a better way than I shall 
now 1 mean to have that kiss only. 
Come, Miss Naney 5 do you hear?—lis 
no use for you to lurk inside there. You'll 
have to turn out as soon as Boney comes 
over the hill—Are you gomg to open the 
door, I say, and speak to me m a cil 
way? What do you think I am, then, that 
yu should barncade yourself against me as if 

was a wild beast or Frenchman? Open the 
door, or put out your head, or do something, 
or ‘pon my soul I'll break in the door!” 

It occurred to Anne at this pomt of the 
twade that the best policy would be to 
temponse till somebody should return, and 
she put out her head and face, now grown 
somewhat pale 

“That's better,” said Festus “Now I 
can talk to you Come, my dear, will you 
open the door? Why should you be atraid 

me?” 


“TY am not altogether afraid of you, Iam 
safe from the kuench here,” said Anne, not 
very truthfully, and anatously casting her eyes 
over the vacant down. 

“Then let me tell you that the alarm 1s 
false, and that no landing has been attempted. 
Now will you open the door and let me in? 
Tam tired. I have been on horseback ever 
since dayhght, and have come to bing you 
the good tidings” 

Anne looked as if she doubted the news 

“Come,” said Festus, 

“No, I cannot let you im,” she muimured 
after a pause, 

“Dash my wig, then,” he cned, his face 
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flammg up, “I'll find e way to get in! Now, 
don’t you provoke me! You don't know 
what I am capable of. I ash you agam, wilt 
you open the door?” 

“Why do you wish it,” she said faintly. 

“T have told you I want to sit down , and 
I want to ask you 2 question ” 

“You can ash me from where you are.” 

“TY cannot ask you properly. "It ss about 
@ senous matter whether you wilt accept 
my heart and hand, I am not going to 
throw myself at your feet, but Task you to 
do your duty as 2 woman, namely, give your 
solemn word to take my name gs soon as the 
war 1s over and J have time to attend to you. 
I scorn to ask st of a haughty hussy who will 
only speak to me through a window, how- 
ever, I put it to you for the last time, 
madam.” 


‘There was no sign on the down of any 
body's return, and she said, “I'll think of 1t, 
sir. 


“ You have thought of it long enough , I 
want to know Will you or won't you?” 

“Very well, I think I wil.” And then 
abe felt that she might be buymg personat 
safety too dearly by shuffling thus, mnce he 
would spread the report that she had accepted 
hum, and cause endless complication. “No,” 
she said, “I have changed my mmnd, 1 
cannot accept you, Mr. Dernman.” 

“Thats how you play with me!” he 
exclaimed, stamping. “‘ Yes,’ one moment, 
‘No,’ the next Come, you don’t know 
what you refuse. That old Hall1s my uncle's 
own, and be has nobody else to leave it to 
As soon as he's dead I shall throw up fame 
ing and start as a squire. And now,” he 
added with 2 bitter sneer, “what a fool you 
are to hang back from such a chance !* 

“ Thank you, I don’t value 1t,” said Anne. 

“Because you hate him who would make it 

>" 


“ Et may not lie im your power to do that.” 

“What—has the old fellow been teljug 
you his affairs?” 

“No.” 

“ Then why do you mistrust me? Now, 
after this will you open the door, and show 
that you treat me as a friend if you won't 
accept me as a lover? 1 only want to sit 
and talk to you” 

Anne thought she would trast bim: it 
seemed almost impossible that he could harm 
her. She retired from the window and went, 
down stairs. When her hand was upon the’ 
bolt of the door her mind musgave her. In- 
stead of withdrawing rt she rerazined in silence 
where she was, and he began again— 
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Ave you going to unfasten it?” 

Anne aa not speak 

“Now, dash my wig, I will get at you! 
You've tried me beyond endurance. One 
kxss would have been enough that day m the 
mead, now Ill have it, whether you will or 
‘no, if only to humiliate you and show that I 
won't be thwarted |” 

He flung lumself against the door, but as 
it was bolted, and had in addition a great 


wooden bar across it, this produced no effect. of his 


He was silent for a moment, and then the 
terrified gul heard hun attempt the shuttered 
window She ran up stairs and again scanned 
the down The yellow gig stil layin the 
blazing sunshme, and the horse of Festus 
stood by the comer of the garden nothing 
else was to be seen At this moment there 
came to her ear the nove of a sword drawn 
from its scabbard, and, peeping over the 
window sill, she saw her tormentor dnve his 
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sword between the joints of the shutters, in 
an attempt to mp them open, The sword 
snapped off m his hand. With an smpreca- 
tion he pulled out the piece, and returned 
the two halves to the scabbard. 

“Hea ha!” he cried, catching sight of the 
top of her head "Tis only a joke, you 
know , but I'll get in all the ame, All for a 
kiss! But never mind, we'll do it yet!” He 
spoke in an affectedly Lght tone, as fashamed 
Previous resentful temper, but she 
could see by the hvid back of his neck that 
he was bnmful of suppressed passion “Only 
a jest, ou know,” he went on “How are 
we going to doit now? Why, in this way, 
I go and get a ladder, and entet at the upper 
window where my love is. And there's the 
ladder lying under that corn-rick in the first 
enclosed field. Back im two munutes, 
dear!" 

He ran off, and was lost to her view. 
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‘WIND, that wanderest o’er nll, and vale, and sea, 
Biow round the home where he sleeps peacefully, 


And breathe upon bis brow a loving lass from me 


‘© golden “‘ maiden moon,” so calm and pure and bright, 
Shed round and o'er him thy soft, tender streams of light; 
‘Tell km how well I love hrm—tell bum so to-mght 


stars all slvery-bnght, set on that deep, still blue— 
Stans that ate watching o'er us both the long mght through, 
‘Teli hum my love for kim 1s pure bke you—and tue 


great, grand, snow-white clouds—slow dnfing o'er the aky— 
Bear to his hewt a message as ye pass him by, 
Tell him my love would taach me how to do—or die. 


O great, wide ses, o” which the mght winds blow 
Sing m his ears thy music calm and slow, 
Sing to his heast T Jove hia—aing it soft 1nd low 


O tiny, laughing sspples, dancmg on the shore— 
O mi, bty ocean waves, thandenng your ceaseless rour— 
‘Tell him I love so well, I could not Jove him more! 


© moon and stans—O clouds and deep, blue, sunny sen, 
And restless, wrandermg winds, bear hum these words from me, 
“My onn dear love, I love thee well—rnd constanily.” 


LOM 
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A TRIP TO CYPRUS. 
By Livr -Cotosr1 W F BUTLER, CB 


OY howd HMS Chsmborazo, m Ports 

mouth harbour, there 1s much apparent 
confusion and disorder Men im all stages 
of uniform are busily engaged im opera-| 
tions which have for their ultimate object 
the preparation of the ship for sea Boaes 
of cx~tndges, bundles of carrots, personal 
luggi,, of every description, four horses 
in boxes, eight dogs in collais and 
chains, a large cat m a basket, a rocking 
horse and a child's wheelbarrow, a scmi 

qwano, a ta\-cart, many gun-cas¢s, 

vanous kinds of dech chaws, square boxes 
Deaing im large letters the names of well 
known Lonclon tea sellers, provisions in tins, 
mm bays, an bores, live stock and poultry, 
aid many othcr articles and things impos- 
sible to mention, are put on board by slings 
and gangways Some me passed from hand 
to hand, others cared in on heads and 
shoulders, and otheis again honsted on board 
by steam winches and donkcy engincs, 
wi fize and whistle and whirl, amid all 
the other sounds of toil and turmoil, are 
loud and cc aseless 

But, amid all thts apparent confusion, 
there 13 much mcthod and system One 
peculanty 15 especially observable the va 
rious units of toil are all going straight to 
than pecnlar labo without paying 
heed to their neighbours, The human ants 
fue ctrtying thar burdens into sepvate cells 
in ths great floatuy ant-nest, they arc 
pissing and reprssing to different destina 
tons, sorting out as they go all this vast 
collection of complicated human rogue 
mcnts from the scemingly hopeless con 
fusion im which it hes piled upon the wharf, 

At Icngth, everythinz being on boatd, the 
Chumboraso saiges out from the whatt and 
steams slowly on ha wy. Its an 
winter mornmg A watcry sun glints fin 
amid clouds that grve but faint hope of tur 
weather outside, and, as the good ship Lends 
het course by Sandown Bay, and phes along 
the villa encrusted shoie of Ventnor, thue 
loom out to Channel dull patches of dulting 
fog, between whos mfts the chop of a short 
tumbling sev 1s vunble, and above which 
acy leiden clouds are viguely puled 


Wegolbeloa, and, discending tothe soon, cold 


stoop to look at the barometer, st stands 
below 29° ‘That teruble weuher man m 


Amctica, who 15 certamly a prophet in Lng one 


land, in whatever eatmtion he ary be held 


im ins own county, has foretold a succession 
of storms along the British coasts Tou three 
days we have fondly hoped that the fellow 
would be wrong, but barometer, fog, sca, 
and sky all proclaim him night. 

‘And now the Clisnbor azo, holding steadily 
though mist and fog, stcums on down Chan 
nel, and in duc time 1ounds out mto the Bay 
of Insey. At any period of the yuu a nasty 
bit of water 1s this Biy of Biscry  Turbutent 
even m midsummer, sometimes given to 
strange moods of placidity, but eva waking 
up and working bach mto its alinost chronic 
state of tempest howl and Lillow roll, intent 
on having a game of pitch and toss mth 
every ship that sls its bosom But af the 
Bay can show its rough ws when the sun 
hangs lugh an the suminu bewvens what can 
at not also do in mid-winter s darkust hour! 

Let us see if we can pat yen a fant 
glimpse of it before the aculer 

Tt w the Jast day of th. old year Wild 
and rough the south west wind has swept for 
three days and mights agunst us, knocking 
‘us down me hollows between wases, hithng 
us an mh as we come staggering 
up the slopes of hgh iunning s¢%s, and spit- 
ting rain and spray at us as we icel over the 
tuembhng waters 

It has been three days wd mights of such 
misery of bram and body, sense anu soul, as 
only the sea-sick can ever know, and now 
the last might of the old yc has come, and 
foodless and unrested, sleepless and weary, 
we stagger up on dech out of shcer weanness 
of cilin misery. How unutterably wretched 
at all as! The Chtmdca.0 18 Unighty m1 
chine to Iook at as she ies dongside a wharf 
or m a quiet harbour, but uit she 1s the 
yenest shuttlecoch of wind and sa How 
easily these great waves 10ll her wbout! How 
she trembles as they hit her! low simul 
her swe in this black wiste of witurs = How 
feeble all her strength of ciwk ind piston, 
shaft and boiler, to free the fury of this great 
wind king! Hold on by the 1.,m, and 
look out on the Bay. Huic shi) scas go 
rouing past into the void of the mht , great 
gulfs tamble clon, m ther wake, and be 
tween sea and sky there 15 nothing but grey, 
Ever and anon vu huge sea 
breaks over the bows and splashes far donn 
along the slippery dechs We hive put 
more mn to the catalogue already 
told. We had thought the cup had been 
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fall; but to all the previous pangs of sich- 
ness there aie added wet and cold, And 
yet, to morrow or the day after it will be 
amooth sea and blue sky, and all the Jong 
list of wretchedness will be most mercifully 
forgotten, 


MANSHIP THE MARINE, 


He was called 2 Marine, and had doubt 
less been duly classed anc registered as 
such, and “bore on the strength,” as st 
called, of the Marme force , but for all that 
he was no more 2 Maime than you are. If 
you ask me, then, whit he was, I should say 
he was almost everythmg cle in the bomd 
shyp line except a Manne. 

He cleaned your boots, got your bath, 
made your bed; brushed you, dressed you, 
wuted upon you at dmner, brought you 
physic from the “sick bay,” told you what 
the wind and the sca were domg outside, 
sympathized with you in the misery they 
were sabicting upon you inside, and gene- 
tally played the part of servant, valet, nurse, 
guide, philosopher, and firend to a 
large number of more or less helpless huroan 
‘umts 

When Mansnp first volunteered his ser- 
yices as attendant during the voyage there 
were circumstances connected with his mode 
of utterance and general appearance that hid 
induced me to respond guardedly to his 
overtuies Sorry indeed would I be to aver 
that Manshtp was drunk on that occasion 
Drunkenness 13 evinced by staggering or un- 
steady gait, whereas Manship walhed with 
undevitting precision. On the other hand, 
his articul ition was peculiar. He was not a 
man of many wouds, as I afterwards learned 
—action was much more im his lne, but as 
he presented himself m my cabin, on the 
night before we put to sea, he appcared to 
labour under such difficulty, I might indeed 
say such a total inability to make his mean- 
ing evident to me, that I decmed it better 
for all partics concerned to postpone any 
further communication or arrangement until 
the following morning. But as I poposed 
this course to Manship, J became struck by 
a singular comcidence im our respective cwses, 
‘While my words were couched in the simplest 
examples of pure Saxon English that could 
convey to a man my wish to put off our con- 
versation to the neat morning, I was never- 
theless aware that not onc particle of my 
meaning had been taken up by Manship’s 
mental consctousness, and that so far from be- 
haymg the smallest evidence of understand- 
ang my proposal, he continued to regard me 
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with an expression of eye such asa Bongo 
ota Nyam-Nyam might have regarded the 
enterprising author of the “ Heart of Aftica,” 
had that traveller thought fit to address these 
interesting peoples upon the subject of Ger- 
man Kulu ksauft m the Grock language. 
‘Nay, no sooner had I fimshed my attempt at 
suggesting & postponement to the morning 
than he again began to place his services at 
my disposal with the same inarticulate man- 
ner of speech that had before alamed me, 

Bnnging a light now to bear upon his 
countenance, I detected a vacuity of stare, 
added to a general tenacity of expression 
about the forehead, that made postpone 
ment more than ever desirable. I therefore 
put 2 summary end to the interview by or- 
denng his immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal 

‘The followmg morning found Manship duly 
installed as my attendant during the voyage, 
inqumes as to his capalnlites having resulted. 
in satisfactory testimonrals from many quar- 
ters. He at once entered upon his duues 
with a silent alacrity that showed a thorough 
knowledge of hus profession. Boots became 
lus speciahty. In the grey light of the earhest 
dawn, my unrested eye, gazing vacuously 
out of the uneasy berth, would catch sight of 
2 loping amid the wrech and in of 
the troubled might on the cabin floor. It 
was Manship seehing out the boots. When 
the four Grst ternblc days had passed, and I 
had leisure to watch more clowly the method 
of hfe pursued by Manslip, I peiceived 
daily some new tiut in his character, It 
became possible to watch lum at odd mo- 
ments as he stood by pantry doots or at the 
foot of cabin staus, or in those little nooks 
and comers where for a moment eddy to- 
guther the momentarily unemployed working 
waits of board ship hfe. 

In outward appcarance Manship possessed 
few of the atinbutes supposed to be charac- 
teushe of the Mannc. Its fice was never 
duty, yet it would have boon impossible to 
say when it had been washed. Tis ha 
showed no sgn of biush or comb, yet to say 
that at was unbrushed or uncombed was to 
state more than appcaiance actually justified. 
He did not vary one whit in his genet al ap- 
perrance as the day wore on, Ife did not 
become more soiled-loohing as he cleaned 
the different articks that cue m his way, 
nor did he grow more clean looking whcn the 
hour of rest had come and he did ns little 
bit of loafing around the pantry or bar room 
doors. I beheve that had he Leen followed 
ito the recesses of his skepmg place he 
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would have been found in costume, cap, and 
semblance always and at all hours the same 

‘As I watched hum day by day I found that 
he was the servant of many masters. The 
navigating leutenant, the chaplain, the doctor, 
and two or three others—all were munistcied 
to by him in the matter of boots, baths, and 
brushing, yet I could not detect thit any 
delay or inconvenience had been experienced 
by any of Ins masters, His name Manshup 
was a cunous one, and I indulged m many 
speculations as to its ongin, but, of course, 
none of them were more than conjectural 
When he first told me his name on the occa 
sion of our first memorable u terview, I 
thought to myself, “ Ah, I will eastly recollect 
that name, It 1s so intimately connected 
with nautical hfe generally, that it will be im. 
possible to forget it” In this, however, I 
was mistaken, for but only the next moming 
I found myself addressing him as Mainsail, 
Mainmast, Mamntop, Maindeck, and many 
other terms mote or less connected with the 
central portion of a ship 

‘Tt was a remarkable fact that you never 
could look long at any portion of the 
deck, saloon, or cabin, without seeing Man 
ship’ He came out of doors and up hatch 
ways quite unexpectedly, and he always 
carned a supply of boots, buckets, or brushes 
prominently displayed , indeed, there 1s now 
a radels accepted anecdote in the ship which 
had nce to a visit of mspection made to 
the Mediterranean by the Lords of the Ad 
turalty, the War Minister, and several other 
important functionaries ‘The Chsmborazo 
had been specially selected for the lord 
shops It was said that on more than one 
occasion the solemnity of a very important 
“function” had been completcly marred by 
the sudden appearance of Manshup, pail in 
hand, in the midst of a press of mimusters, 
secretaties, and heads of departments. It 
was also averred that on these high and 
mighty occasions Manship, although bundled 
aside in a most summary manner, when once 
out of the munstenal zone displayed a most 
unconcemed demeanour Those, however, 
who were best acquainted with him were wont 
to declare that the evenings of such state 
receptions as we have mentioned were singu- 
larly coincident with the marticulite phase 
of his speech which we have already alluded 
to—a circumstance which might lead to the 
‘upposition that Manship bad been some 
what overcome by finding bimself all at once 
face to face with the collective dignity of the 
two Services. 

But some days had to elapse ere I be 
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came cognisant of a curious “roster,” or 
snecession ist which Manshp kept. One 
evening I was standing in a group in the in- 
distinct light of the quarter deck, when I 
felt my sleeve pulled to attract attention 
I tumed to find Manship standing near 
Stepping aside to ask what he wanted, I was 
met by a piece of blue paper and a short bit 
of lead pencil which he handed tome. I 
approached @ lamp, and holding the paper 
near st I saw that it was the ordinary form 
upon which all orders for wine, spints, or 
malt hquors had to be wntten. Oppomte 
the pnnted word “Porter” I saw that some 
one had written, in a hand of surpassing 
iMegubilty, “ One bottle,” while higher up on 
the paper appeared, in the same writing, 
the words “ Plese give barer"—no signa 
ture was appended 

I looked at Manship. Complete vacuity 
of countenance, coupled with evident mability 
to shut his mouth, told me that questions 
were useless I have said that the paper was 
unsigned, to remedy that want been 
the object of Manship’s visit. I wrote my 
signature im the proper place, and, handing 
back the paper and pencil to him, watch 
tus further movement, He disappeared 
down the stairs, but through an open sky 
light I was still able to trace his course 
aw bum present his order and receive his 
bottle, and then I saw two tumblers filled, and 
while Manship took one of them another man, 
who had not previously appeared in the 
transaction, held the second. I noticed that 
there were not many words passing between 
them at the time Both seemed to be deeply 
umpressed with some mysterious solemnity 
connected with the occasion. Perhaps it was 
commemorating some great victory gained by 
the Marines, or drinking to the memory of 
some bygone naval hero 1 could not tell, 
but I noticed that when Manship had finished 
the tumbler, wluch he did without any doubt 
or hesitation, he drew 2 long deep sigh, and 
laying down his glass disappeared into remote 
recesses of the ship 

This ineadent had been well nigh forgotten, 
when, one evening about five days later, the 
same circumstances of paper, penal, and 
petition were again exactly repeated I then 
found that my posttion was fifth on the 
“roster,” or list for porter, and that every 
five days I might expect to be called upon to 
sign my name 

‘But my second tur did not arnve unt 
some time had elapsed, and to the wild grey 
seas of Biscay and the Atlantic had succeeded 
the moonlit mpple of the blue Mediterranean. 
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And now, all the storm, and sea roar, and 
whistle of wind through rigging have died 
away, and over the mountains of Morocco a 
glorious sunrise is flashing light upon the the 
waveless waters that wash the rugged shores 
of the gate of the Mediterranean. Another 
hour and the Rock looms up before us ; then 
the white houses of San Roque are seen 
above the ise bay of Gibraltar a and Seas 
with Algesiras, the wide sweep of coast 
the hills of Andalusia and the felucca-covered 
sea all come in sight, until, beneath the black 
muzzles of Gibraltar’s thousand guns, the 
Chimboraso drops her anchor and is at rest. 

And then there came two days on shore, 
with rambles in the long, cool, rock-hewn 
galleries, and drives to Spanish Lines, and 
along bastions and batteries, and gliny 
caught from port-hole and embrasure, of blue 
sea, and faraway Spanish hill-top, and piles 
of shot and shell and long sixty-eights and 
thirty-twos and short carronades, and buge 
mortars and “ Woolwich infants,” all spread 
fram sea-edge to rock-summit ; so thick, that 
asingle combined discharge of all this mighty 
ordnance might well blow ys ‘whole of Spain 
forward into the Bay of Biscay, or send the 
Rock itself backward into the Mediterranean, 

Relics of the great siege, too, are plenty. 
These old giants, how close they came to 
each other in those days, spluttering away at 
one another with smooth bores and blunder- 
busses} You could have told the colour of 
the man’s beard who was blasing at you if 
you hac had been inquisitive on the point. No 

nder their accounts have been graphic 

ones. ‘They could see as much of the enemy's 

side as of their own. No wonder that that 

gin old fire-eater, Drinkwater (singularly in- 

appropriate name}, should have told us all 
about it so clearly and to vividly. 

Halfway up the steep rock wall of the 
North Fort there opens from the dark gallery 

a dizzy ledge, from whose sunlit platform the 
eye marks, at one sweep, the neutral ground, 
the two seas, and the far-off sheen of snow 
upon the Sierra Nevadas. Right below, in 
the midst of the level “lines,” is the ceme- 
tery ; around it stretches a circle marked by 
posts and rails, It is the racecourse. Grim 
satire! the “ finish” is along the graveyard 
wall, The distance-post of the race of life 
and the winning-post of the “ Rock Stakes” 
stand cheek by jow!; and as the members 
of she Gibraltar Ring ay the odds and book 

their wagers, over the fence, half a stone's 
throw distant, Death on his pale horse has 
been busy for a century laying evenly the 
odds and ends of many & lferase. 
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But meantime the Chimborazo has taken 
in all her coal, and is teady again to put to 
sea. This time, however, it is all sunshine 
and calm waters, and at daybreak on the 
fourth morning after quitting Gibraltar we 
are in sight of Malta, 

‘The English traveller, or tourist of toxlay, 
as he climbs the feet-worn stairs of valet, ww 
face to face with one of history's it per~ 
versions, yet how little does he think about itl 

Ricasoli, St. Elmo, St. Antonio, Florian 
—all these vast forts and bastions, all these 
Hines, oe ditches and ramparts, were 

hewn, built, and fashioned 
on one sole aim and object—to resist the 
Turk. For this end Europe sent its most 
at engineers, spent its money, ehed its 


ote, when Constantinople was gone, 
when Cyprus, Candia, and Rhodes had 
fallen, Civilisation planted the mailed foot 
of its choicest knighthood, and cried to the 
advancing tide of Tartar savagery, “No 
farther!” 

How well that last challenge was under- 
stood by the Turk the epitaph 0 over the grave 
of a great sultan best testifies: “ He meant 
to take Malta and conquer Italy.” 

The amnies of the Sultan Thad touched 
Moscow on the one hand and reached Tunis 
on the other, From Athens to Astrachan, 
from Pesth to the Persian Gulf, the Crescent 
knew no rival. Into a Christendom rent by 
the Reformation, shattered by schism, the 
Asian hordes moved from victory to victory. 
This rock, these stones, and the knights who 
sleep beneath yonder dome, then saved all 


Let us go up the long, hot street stairs 
and look around, 

How grand is all this work of the old 
knights! How nobly the Latin cross—a 
sword and a cross together—hes graved its 
mark upon church and palace, aubeige and 
council ball—Provence, Castile, 


France, Italy, Bavaria, and Germany. Alas! 
no England here ; = the Eighth Ha was 
too intent upon tan 


Blue Beard in Peer fo dink o resist- 
ing his brothers Selim or Solyman in the 
Mediterranean, 

Of all that long list of knights—French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German—who re- 
deemed Prost their ves the vows they had 
sworn, falling in the great siege of Malta, 
there ia notes single agent names Not 
that fish chivalry was then extinct. 

png ant ts and lords were 
See tat Sesh ia tha adnc @f duke Om 


A TRIP TO CYPRUS. 


Enghsh sol Thomas More and John 
Fisher, mtred abbot and sandalled fnar, 
and many a noble Englishman, were freely 
yrelding hfe on Lower Hill and at Smith- 
field, 1m resistance to a Sultan not so brave 
and quite as savage as Selun or Solyman- 

‘Pass by the mand palace of Castile, whose 
arched ceilings once rung to the mailed foot 
steps of the chivally of ald Spain, out 
on. the’ terrace. of the Durrwea cow Jook 
down upon that wondrous scene—forts, guns, 
ships, munitions of war, strength and power , 
listen to the hum that floats up from these 
huge rronclads lymg so motionless bencath , 
mark the mnumtrable muzzies that he look 
ing grumly out of dark recesses to the hare 
bour mouth, and then carry your mmnds 2 
thousand miles away to whete, along the 
shores of the Golden Horn, the great queen 
city of the East sits crownless and defiled. 
Tow long 1» her shame to continue? So 
long as thtse ships, forts, arsenals, and 
are here as the advanced post of Mohim 
medamsm m Ewope Here as the Turks’ 
teal rampart, here hws strongest bulwark 
agumst the Cross Above the Union Jack an 
unseen Crescent floats over St. Kimo, and 
all this mighty array, which confeduated 
Christiamity planted here as its rampart 
against the Moslem, 15 to day a loaded gun 
primed and pointed at the throat of htm who 
would tear the crescent from St Sophias 
long desect rted shrine 

OF course this 1s sentiment Perhaps it 
must be called that name to-day, and no 
where morc than in Malta Still, somehow, 
the truth that 1s 1n a thing, be it sentiment or 
‘not, does mn the long mn manage to prevail, 
and although to-day the auberge of Castile 
a barrack, and that of Provence echoes with 
the brandy and soda and sherry and bitters 
enticism of certamn worthy graduates of 
Sandhurst and the Brianua tranmg-ship, 
nevertheless, even the history which 1s made 
at ther hands will ultimately bear ee 

Five miles fiom Valutta, and a short dis- 
tance to the nght of the road which leads to 
Citta Vecchia, 4 large dome of yellowish white 
colour attracts the eye It 1s the dome of 
Mousta church We will go to it. As we 
approach we become conscious that it 18 very 
large _A fnend who 1s acquainted with statu- 
tues informs us that it 15 either the second 
largest or the third largest dome in the world, 
he 1s not sure which =“ But it 1s unknown 
to the outer world,” we reply, “ Mousts, 
‘Mousta! who ever heard of Mousta?” Very 
few, probabl; , but that does not matter, it 1s 
a big dome all the same, 
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It 1s Sunday afternoon, and many people 
are thronging the piizza in front of the 
church, Three great doors lead from a por- 
‘theo of columns into the mteror We go ms. 
‘Lhe first step across the thiesbold 1s enough 
to tell us that this dome 1 indeed a large 
one. It is something more, it 1» magmfi 
cent! The church 1s, in fact, onc vast circle, 
440 feet in circumference, above whose 
marble pavement a colossal dome 1s sole and 
solid roof, all built by peasant Iibou, freely 
given “for the love of Ged." Architect, 
mason, stone-cutteis, common labourers 
reared this glorious temple, pamted, carved, 
and gilded ut, and charged no man anything 
for the value of one hour's work. 

These be freemasons indved ! 

Ab! you poor, aproned, uuntltted, pinch 
beck jewelled humbuys, who go wout de- 
stroying your digestive orgins and spending 
a pound in tomfoolerv for every shilling you 
spend in chuity, here 1s something for you 
to y Go to Mousta and look at this 
church, “built for the love of God” Look 
up at ats vast height. Mark thes massive 
walls slowly closing in ever so far vbove 
No wood here, all sohd stone Walk 1ound 
it, measure it, and then come into the centre 
and go down on your hnces, of you are able, 
and pray that you my be permitted to give 
up your folly, to become a “ {reemason " such 
as these builders, and to do something in 
the world “ for the love of God” 

‘When this grand temple was slowly Jifting 
up its head over the roofs of Mousti, an 
emment Lnglish engineer came to sec it 
He had built a great railway bridge over a 
niver, or an arm of the se1, at a cost of only a 
couple of milhons sterling Poor pcopk '" 
he said, looking with pity at the toiling pea 
sants, “they never can put the roof on that 
span, it 1s too large It 1s impossible” 
‘The eminent man had done many thmzs in 
hus hfe, but there was one tling he had not 
done, and that was attempting the apparently 
mapossible for the Jove of God. For the 
Jove of man and for the love of fame he had 
doubtless achieved great things and reached 
the margm of the possible, but so far a» the 
sdea of ies J his time or his gcnius “for the 
love of God” was beneath, above him, or 
incomprehensible to him, just so far was 
the possibility of the impossible beyond him 
too. 


And now the Ciimboraze, having em- 
barked a regiment of infantry for » far off 
‘Chinese station, has hoisted her blue peter 
at the fore, and st 1s time to go on board her 
crowded decks end settle down again into 
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the dreary routine of sea-hfe fora few days 
longer So once more we sail anay, men in 
forts cheering, bands playing on deck, and 
all the poor Hong Kong lads domg ther 
best to look jolly. 

lwo days pass, and then at the sunset 
hour Crete 8 1m sight No lower shore ne 
uusible, but, white and lofty, Olympus thrasts 
ase the envious clouds, and “takes the 
salute ’ of the sunset cre the day 1s done 

Neat moinmng the Césndorazo 1s steaming 
thiough a lonely sea, and when a second 
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sunnse has come we are again in sight of 
Tand—white chalky hills that glare at one 
even from beneath the canopy of clouds that 
today hangs over their summits. A wide 
curve of shore hne lies in froot Glasses and 
telescopes are levelled upon the land. It 
looks dry, desolate, and barren A few tall, 
dark trees arc seen at long intervals, Wher- 
ever the glass rests on a bit of ground we 
see that the colour of the sou! 1 that of sun 
baked brich. 
We atc looking at Cyprus. 


YESTERDAY. 


JT only seems tke yesterday 
Why bets this heat? ‘tts over now , 
And those bight dreams of love and hope 
Are in the fr off long ago, 
‘Yet tume hath wrought no change 1 me, 
My love 1s linked to yesterday 


At only seems but day 
How happily those days spel by? 
At evening I ws sure to mect 
A sunset smile and starlit cye, 
All those swcet smiles dieu! out { om me, 
‘With that swect far off yesterday 


I sometimes meet 2 smilng face, 
A hindly word of sympathy, 
But what are thcy to my crushed heat? 


Ihvy only chun my mem 
To those fond smiles that 


ory 
cheered my way 


In thit swect fu off yestaday 


A wander bick to those bright dass, 
When all 915 one untroubled sea— 
My hfe a happy goldcn dream, 
‘No mazes of perpleaity 
‘Those golden dieams hie died away, 
‘With that swect far-off yesterday 


Ah, well! the pist 15 over now, 

And what there 1s m store for me 
‘Ido not, daic not wish to hnow, 

Nor penetrate futurity 
I know that all things work for good 
To those who put their trust m God , 
And when I reach yon star paved shy, 
The yesterday will be to day. 
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SOCIAL PLAGUES. 
1 —Norsk, Section 1. 


“« GIVE me health and a day,” cnes Mr. 
Emerson, “and I will make the pomp 
of emperors ndiculous” It 15 well for you, 
philosopher, 1n your sheltered haven, with 
Portals opening on a vista of old trees and 
garden sloping downward to the glade where 
the Assabeth, most taciturn of streams, 
joins the Muskataquid to creep towards the 
sea—it 1s well for you, in that temple and 
palace of rest, to make your mind a king- 
dom to iteelf, where your thoughts range 
serenely from Zoroaster to Thoreau, and 
from “Oman's dark water” to the cafions 
of the Rocky Hills, phishing your stanzas and 
Jetting your sentences npen like your apples, 
But take my sunmiest and least dyspeptic 
day in this suburb of Ironstoneville or Mam- 
monopolis, and you will echo my demand 
for a third requisite—a moderate amount of 
Quetude. This has been called a cntical 
age, a democratic age, a philanthropic age, a 
Jyncal age, a ranung age, a canting age, 
an of association, of examination, of 
expedition, over worked, over-heated, over- 
mobbed, an age of steam and telegram, of 
science and incredulity. Above all, it is an 
age of hubbub and sound and fury, at enmity 
with quiet, if not with joy, when it seems 
as if nothmg that does not roar can be re- 
warded or permitted to exist, In civilised 
communities it 1s at least nomually forbidden, 
to pollute the air with lethal smoke or pesti- 
lential gases Why should the paternal pro- 
tection of the State be confined to our lungs 
and noses? Has not an ear nerves, has not 
an ear susceptibilities? If you enchant it, 
will it mot respond? If you pierce at, will st 
not wince? Is not the ear the nearest avenue 
to the brain? Is it not capable of touches 
of swect harmony? May it not be dnven 
distracted by harsh and crabbed sounds? 
Let our poets leave off mditing their ditties 
to red hatred damsels and betake themselves 
to composing odes to Peace, let our reformers 
abandon their hoarse platforms for the organi 
zatuon of silent clubs. An obscue sufferer 
and analyst, I confine myself to a few hints 
towards an anatomy of nowe, to me the chief 
cause of melancholy, black bile, incapacity 
for work, and concord with ail honest misan- 
thropes—with ‘limon or Apemantus, with 
Marius among the tombs of Carthige, or 
Swaft in bis Insh hole ‘Ihe nowes that, 
tushing over the earth daily and hourly, assail 
the calm of heaven, may be variously classi- 


fied—as into the better and worse, the evi- 
table and inevitable, the contimuous and 
intermittent, &c, &c. I find it most in 
accord with Cartesian method to arrange 
them in the main according to their sources 
They fall under three great head» — 

A Novwes of Nature. 

B. Noises of Animals. 

C Nowes of Instruments, Machines, or 
Implements, 

A. Discermmg readers will anticipate the 
remark that the sounds under the first head 
are, for the most patt, either pleasant or 
endurable m this they are hke the regular 
cadences of steady humin wok. Ihe cle 
ments, when not angry, are on the whole 
gtacious to our ears “The rushing of great 
nivers, the fall of waters—from Niagaa to 
our own milidam—soothes us, if not to 
sleep, at least to restfulness The wind— 
save the mabhgnant east—makes melody 
among the pines, and 1s only a disturber when 
at rages at nig! ind whistles, whines, roars, 
howls, and » hhe a host of pertuibed 
spirits. A brave heart with a good con 
science, or a Byron with more of the one 
than of the other, may set strophes to peal» 
of thunder, though it would be hard to do 
the same for a hailstorm, The sea 1s an 
inspirer or consoler , untess, about to make 
@ peisonal tral of the Bay of Biscay, we are 
a prey to hornble imaginings while— 


* Ea wallet, end modet, ond brausot, und aischt 
Of this class compaittively few are plagues, 
and none can properly be called social, they 


may, therefore, be dismissed 
B The etymological paradox, /ucus a non 





tucendo, sscapped by the familiar phrase, “the 
dumb animals.” Would nine-tenths of them 
weie dumb! This globe would be compara 


tively pacific, and “ Oh, the difference to me!” 
Of the vibrations for which they are directly 
responsible, some are of a collective or con 

egational character ‘[hese we akin to 
the elemental sounds, and the same 1emark 
may be made of both. At the “doves in 
mmemonal elms," at the “:naumerable 
bees,” I neither moan nor mumur, J 
exempt from censure, aay, almost welcome, 
the cawing of rooks when they are, as Mr 
Lowell politically remarks, “ settlin’ things in 
windy congresses,” though on some grcat 
question of foreign policy the debate threatens 
to grow Leen, there t generally more pur- 
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pose in it than, for instance, m the baa-ng 
of shecp. his, too, 1s offensive, except 
whcie it 1s pantully accentuated durmg the 
weaning of the lambs, Burd voices are tune- 
able, uniess they ate pent n cages, even when 
they most violently disagree “m thew litle 
nesis” But I have been kept awake half 
the mght by an incessant jug jug-jug tll I 
could exclaim ‘with Mrs. Brownmgs Bianca, 
“The nightingales, the nightingales.” he 
caubciance of a canary may be m excess, 
but we icc] for the inevitable fate that sooner 
or later waits him fiom the cliws of a cat. 
A panot, howcvel, ws a fatal thing, his shrek 
Demy worse than that of an cnraged lunatic, 
and his remus m perpetual danger of be- 
tlaying your domestic seciets. He brings us 
tw our second subdivision under this head, 
that of sounds which are comparatively 1s0- 
Jatcd, that rend and tear the atmospheie 
mstead of merely setting 1tin motion. It 1s 
those that are the bugbears of # country hfe. 
11 you ue a Quietist, in a more sublunary 
sense than that of Fénclon or Madame 
Guyon, do not be seduced by the advertise- 
ment of “a quiet faim,” by its visions of 
cuids and crcam and pastoial repose, Furst, 
and inevil ibly, it has a pouly yard, and you 
will be rousctl from the sweet sleep of moin 
by the dchince of a trumphant and active 
cock, J beheve the noise of this animal to 
be dchbuutely malignant, He crows over 
the restless Inisery which he creates, lapsing 
into ulence with a proftigate pretence of 
lassitude and breaking out agam with all the 
eneigy of a retired statesman returning to 
powd I can imagmea cock at the entance 
not of the cclestial but of the other gate utter- 
ing bis exultant cry at each new armval 
Fiance im parteular is becommng almost 
uninhibitible by 1eas0n of cocks, who seem 
perpetually, lke Gambctta during the war, 
refusing 10 suiender one barley-com of ther 
yards All the hens’ flesh and eggs in Chns- 
tendom are msufficient amends for the irre- 
pressible insolence of this mules giossorus, 
Chaucer 1s of couse, as Campbell, long before 
Tennyson, told us, “our moming star. of 
song," but his praises of Chaunticleer must 
have cost lum a spill of 3 while 
Beatte has earned 2 night to sit m the Muses’ 
shrine by his sympathetic stanza — 


+O fo thy carnod screom, d yc sedant atill, 
Jat bermony we shut ber 5 
Ti} Lo ottul math ket Je slo 


‘ani ence iy Sevan the rata fo appa” 
*O Reynaid, Reynard, O mon roy,” I have 
often evchumed in the neighbomhood of “a 
quiet farm.” In the mtervals of the egotism 
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of the ‘(grand monarque,” you will be dis 
acted by the idiotic chuckling of his silly 
wives, the cackling of preposterous gecse, 
the gabbhng of pompous turkeys, more raicly 
by the mhuman shrieks of a delinous pea- 
cock, the bellowmg of a blatant bull that 
you cannot take by the homs, the mooing of 
an it cow which you cannot milk, or 
the yelping of curs whose stlf assertion 1s 10 
inverse propoition to ther size. The last 
are the most constant and mevitable pests 
of town and country in both continents, nor 
street, nor lane, nor lawn, nor cot, nor castle 
1s free fiom them, Feline duets are discon- 
ceruing, but it 18 possible to take 4 humorous 
view of the wild vchemence of pussy’s 
agitated heat Cats make night hidoous, 
but spare the poor day-labourcr. The hee- 
haw of an excited ass is the most Indeous of 
uproars, but it 1s a rare agony, four footed 
donkeys are not found at every comer, and 
they arc generally oppicssed and Jong-suffer- 
ing, When a mastiff next door obstmately 
howis at the moon and ail remonstrance fails, 
you may take down your gun and stand the 
consequences. the provocation, however, 
must be extreme, ii a gicat hound, with all 
bs faults, 1s a great acatuc, But bastard 
spaniels, poodles, pus, King Chirles’s balls 
of wool, spoilt mongicls, tururs, and other 
ratlike mochenes of the tue canine 1ace, 
loved of misses, hated of “honowabl, men,” 
are in 


“England, France, Germiny, Ttaly and Span” 


our constant neighbows, and will not permit 
us to call an hour our own, In season and 
out of season, at everything and at nothing, 
they snarl and shriek and brag and shirl. 
“Dalng Dizy’s” yelp maulis my best 
couplet, Flossy’s squeal upsets my piofoundcst 
problem, and “pictty little Zulu’s” howl dis 
Tocates a period of which Ruskin might have 
been jealous. “Love ine, love my dog, he 
won't bite!” “If you love me, you will 
hang your dog, I have m vain endea- 
vouted to provoke the cowardly wietch to an 
assault which would in the cyes of the law 
Jusnfy my calling in the aid of the druggist,” 
would be an appropriate fragment of a 
dhalogue between @ typical modern Juliet 
and aa honest Romeo, Let us relieve India 
and pay the expenses of the Afghan war by 
an enoimous tax on puppics. With sacnilegi- 
ous impropriety they make most merry when 
familes go to church and leave their curs 
free to run and revel m chorus, ‘Lhe Sundays 
of all the year round are pre-emuently the 
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Confined to the summer months, but doing 
much to make us wish for winter back again, 
isthe “‘infimte torment of fhes.” How mar- 
vellously hittle has human ingenmty done to 
suppress our animal scourges. These often 
manly affect the sense of touch, but the 
misery 15 magnified when they also scarify the 
ear. I would not grudge even the mosquito 
lis little drop of my blood if he would not 
make such a fuss about st. Hs a; 
the dull, mcessant threat, making sleep um- 
possible and contemplation a mockery, his 
trumpet drawing neaier, nearer, shriller than 
before, and his final yell of malice, convince 
us, more than the seventy of his bite, that his 
body 1 inhabited by the spint of # theolo- 
geal controversiulist, In the insect world 
there 1s infinite vitiety of character, indicated 
as frequently by voice and demeanour as by 
outward form. The bumble-bee, which gets 
into our rooms in August, 18 distmetly a 
gentleman, his hum may be monotonous, he 
may make nustakes, but he means well; we 
may show him out, but would not hurt « har 
of bes head. The blucbotile fly, on the 
other hand, is an mmsufferable cad. 
vulgar buzz and bloated body are those of 
an offensive costermonger or fiaudulent bink 
director or blustermg imlway Boundeiby 
Blue bottles are the maste: pests of every 
season of fine weather. Morning on mom- 
ing they swarm on our pancs, and there is 
no prospect of peace or possbihty of a 
sentence till the last of thew clamours has 
‘been hushed m the death which is ther 
due, the accomplishment of which is generally 
my first hour's work. ‘Ihe cry 1s, Still they 
come, troops of 1¢inforcements are squatted: 
ike toads on the sill, waiting to rush in with 
the breath of air to wich you hardly dare to 
treat youself, The state of mind of a man 
who will let one of those creatures escape 
him is incomprehensible. The proper feeling 
towards them 1s not vague annoyance but 
personal hated, the pleasure of killing them 
15 a partial but inadequate recompense for 
the disgust they mspue. The brute whom 
Uncle Toby, with hare-brained sentimentality, 
dismissed, ceitamly on the first chance re- 
turned with seven others worse than himself. 
Specifics for toothache are well, but when all 
fails there 1s the séima rato of the dentist. 
A panacea for blue-bottles 1s more urgent, 
for we cannot ent off our ears, and the man 


who supplies it will have a claim on his race chaos 


equal to that of Watt or Stephenson. But 
how few of the inventions of the century have 
made life happier , how many of them, adding 
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touts noise and huny and struggle for exist- 
ence, merely multiply our chances of going 
rapidly mad! 

Of the nowes made by the human animal, 
those of the mfant come under somewhat the 
same category a3 those of the pet dog; m 
both cases you are expected to admire and 
belaud your aversion, But the nuance, 
“ mewling and puking in the nutse’s arms,” 
3s less frequently 1 the open air, and you can 
choose your indoor company.” Persecuted 
by adolaters, your only course 1s the bold 
one. say }ou “hate babies and do not share 
the piejuthce against Swift's proposal,” or 

they always scream when you touch 
them, or!that you let them fall and break them 
‘The nevt stage of torment 1s represented by 
“gris and boys gone out to play” I don't 
cae how much they whine or how un- 
willingly they creep to school, and only wish 
they were never out of 11, for a playground 1s 
a Pandemonmm, No one objects to their 
exercising theu limbs in Spaitan silence, but 
there seems no rhyme nor reason in thes in- 
coherent shneks. In this regard gurls are the 


His worst, and by the law of cross purposes they 


select the portions of the lawn opposite ny 
study wmdow for ther palesta, I drive 
them away for the benefit of my neighbours, 
and, such 1s the bascness of human ingiati- 
tude, the parents complain ! 

Fallgiown human animals are in this 
country, for the most pait, only clamoious 
under conditions of excitement or in the 
way of business. We nced not attend mass 
mectings, and other nots may, with the aid 
of the police, be suppressed , but when the 
would 15 half civilised s(rect arves will be penal 
offences. Many of them are scarcely human, 
and cannot be put on paper—as “China to 
mend ," “Co, co, coal,” “ Fresh strawber- 
nes,” in London—except with notes indicat- 
ang discord that only Wagner could supply 
Under this head we must record a censure 
on the bad, often profane, language that 
carteis address to their horses. It must hut 
the feclings of the supenor beings, and should 
be brought before the Anti-Cruelty and Anti- 
‘Vavisection Societies, 

Street singers profess to use their voices 
as struments of pleasure. These I reseive, 
as also my memories of a Pyrencean market, 
where every yell, howl, yabbet, and peal of 
which lungs are capable 1s combined with a 
of homs and hounds, over the price of 
afew beans. Meanwhile here 1s a mulk cart, 
I must bow to my readcrs and “silence that 
dreadful bell.” 

W. ROSS BROWNE, 
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PART 1. 


N his return from the Kalu Pass, Outram 
was dispatched to tranquillise the dis- 
turbed Ghilzai tribes, between Kabul and 
Kandahar, which, in face of the greatest 
difficulties, he accomplished, by a series of 
the most original and best-planned surprises ; 
sutrounding and capturing the chiefs of the 
tribes, who, if they had escaped to their 
stronghold, might have “held out successfully 
against all the material with which the Bom- 
Day Division is provided.” 

‘No sooner was Shah Shuja on the Afghan 
throne than Outram was dispatched to Kelat 
as a volunteer; soon, however, finding a 
regular position under General Wilshire, who 
knew his value. ‘The same tale in main 
essentials has to be retold. Outram's bravery 
at the siege wag thus recognised by the 
general in his dispatch: “From Captan 
Outram, who volunteered his services on my 
personal staff, I received the utmost assist- 
ance, and to him I feel greatly indebted 
for the zeal and ability with which he has 


performed the various duties that I have re- 
quired of him.” And Outram himself was 
the bearer of this dispatch, deputed to survey 
the direct route from Kelat by Sonmiani 
Bandar, and to report its practicability or 
otherwise as a passage for troops, which the 
general considered an object of the first 
importance. ‘The tulilment of this duty led 
Outram into passages of adventure that read 
like 2 romance. 

‘The step to major, which he ought to have 
had for Ghuznee, he now received for Kelat, 
which should have brought a colonelcy and 
C.B, The Court of Directors in London 
actually thought that he had attained the two 
steps, and he was congratulated by Lord 
Auckland on the supposed wellwon promo- 
tion. Hostile influcnces must have been at 
work. “ No explanation has ever been given 
why this particular promotion, officially an- 
nounced to Lieut-Coloncl Outram by the 
Governor of Bombay, did not have effect ; but 
mo femonstrance on the subject was ever 
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submitted by the officer concerned, who con- 
sidered that ‘honours sougAt are not to be 
esteemed.” 


"He also received the thanks of both the Borubay 
and supreme Governments for the ‘very intetesting 
and yalayble documents’ iclating to the Kalat-Son- 
mana route Ibe perusal of these had afforded 
the Governor General ‘much eitisfiction’ Puor to 
this, moreover, the envoy 1nd mumster with Shab 
Shuya hid conveyed his Majesty's bestowal of the 
Mpowledgwent of he seat, gallantry, and jedgment 

nowledgment of the seal, galtantry, y 
which be had displayed SS eeneral ivtanees during 
the past yer, whilst employed on the kmg’s imme 
diate bekalt’ Three of the instances in whack hs 
‘ment and exertions’ were ‘particularly conspicaous,” 
sre specially cited — 

“burst, on the ocewion of Ins gollantly 
humself ‘ut the herd of His Mzyesty’s troops 
am dispersing @ large body of rebels, who had 1 
yp a threatening ponton immediately above His 

ljesty 5 encampment on the day previous to the 
‘storm of Ghasat 

“Secondly, on the occasion of his ‘com 
the party sont m parsut of Dost Mahomed Khan, 
when his zealous exertions would 1m all probal 
have been crowned with success, but for the ueachery’ 
of hus Afghin associates 

“ ly, for ‘the seres of able and successful 
operations’ conducted under his supettatendence, 
‘which ended im the subjecuon or dispenion of 
certain rebel Ghism and other tubes, ind which 
have had the effect of irinquillisin,: the whole hne of 
country between Kabul and Kandahar, where plunder 
and anaichy had before prevailed ° 


He was well received at the Presidency, 
and was offered the .ppointment of Polstical 
Agent in Lower Sinde —Suaicely, however, 
had he settled down to work im Sinde when 
war in the North-West ag-un began to threaten 
At once he put himself at the disposal of the 
Government, wnting thus to Mr Macnaghten 
1m the course of a long letter — 


“« Most gladly shall I obey the summons, for in 
addinon 19 ze for the public service I hve now 
the impulse of personal grautude to the Governor- 
Gevetal, to you, and to the Shah Pray remember 
also that I require no 

of none, fr the moxety of my sala m, Sunde, 
which I would ‘sull receive while absent on duty, 15 
most handsome and far above mv deserts I 
upon it not only to more than compensate for any 
serviecs I may have to perform i that country, but 
also ag the purchase in advance of all that I could 
‘ner do herenterm dhe public service | My wale will 
ainve in Bombay about Avy, but I would not wat 
on that account As a soldier s wile, she knows and 
wall admutt my first daty to be to the public, to which 
all private and personal conuderations should be 
saciificed ‘Pluase order me when and where 
ta go and what todo, you will find me punetoil to 
hyste, and 1e dy to periorm whatever 1 expected of 
mie in any quarter At the same time pray wntt for 
the Gavernor-General’s sanction to my 
absence from Smde, the duties of which could, 
hope, be fulitled for the present by my assistants, ax 
olgrest steps for the improvement of our relations 
an that quarter can be entered upon until everytung 
‘has been effectually settled m the North-West * 


umary adviott,,¢, and would taking: 
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He had, however, m the meantime, to 
abide at his political post. The work in 
Lower Sinde was hard, but more locally 
waportant than generally interesting, the 
two main features of the first penod were 
the reduction of taxes on inland produce 
brought to Kurachee and the relief of the 
Indian traffic from tolls, and the transfer of 
Skukarpur to the British Government, By 
and by, through changes that had been long 
contemplated, he was placed in charge of 
Upper Sinde as weil as Lower. This ad 
ditional work had its disadvantages as well 
as advantages, For one thing tt practeally 
broke up the domestic Ife which had just 
been taken up afresh with the arrival of Mrs 
Outram from kngland. In spite of all this he 
intimated himself ready to assume a third 
charge still more remote in the event of the 
death of Mr Rose Bell, who was in senously 
bad health With such responsibilities, he 


buity remodelled completely the administration of 


Lower and Upper Sinde, and in such @ 
manner as made him loved and trusted both 
by the people and the native princes 

When that old Ameer died, he took fare- 
well of Outram as of a brother—a scene 
which Outram has thus affectingly descnbed 


“The Ameer, endently fechng thit we could not 


meet again, embraced me most Javently, and spoke 
to the following purport, in the presence of 
Dr Owen and the other Ameers ‘You aic to meas 


may brother Nusseer Kban, and the grief of this sick 
mess 1 equally felt by you and Nussve: Kh, fom 
the duys of Adam no one has known xo great truth 
‘aud friendshap as I have found in you’ I rephed, 
“Your Highness has proved your fnendship to my 
Goveramest aod myoelf by your duly ents | Yeu 
have considered me as a biother, and az a brother I 
Sa for your Haghaen, vad might tnd day T grave for 
nest? Lo which be added, ‘My frendstup 

the British is known to God My conscience 1 
clear before God’ Lhe Ameer still retained me in 
ins fieble embrace for 1 fiw moments, and, after 
‘some medicine fiom my hand, again embriced 
me ab if with the conviction that we could not meet 
aun’ 

In view of the reversed policy which, 
an opposition to all the wishes and feelings 
of Outram, came to be pursued towards 
Sinde shortly afterwards, there 1s some- 
thing touchmg as well as slightly humorous 
in his apology to the Governor General for 
the premature enthusiasm of Ameer and 
people, to which his lordship thus replies — 


“You need not hwve mude any spology for the 
salute which was prematurely fired by the of 
‘Sinde upon the rumout of your promotion I must 
feel that goodwill exhabuted whilst 1f 1 an 
cendenee of kind personal feeling towards you, 1s an 
‘exhibition also of goodwill towirds the Government 
‘which you repicecal, and I readily therefore adant of 
such compliment bemg paxd you” 
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‘Whilst he was thus busy, and moving rapidly 
from one point of his large territory to another, 
negotiating new treatics and revising taxa- 
tion, disastrous tidings from Afghanistan 
called him to fresh interests. The cnvoy 
and his people were shut up in Kabul, His 
one aim was to prepare support for Kanda- 
har, from whence, he felt, we must look for 
the retrieval of affairs should we be driven 
to extremities at Kabul, The line of forts 
by the Khybur were more apes than by 
either of the other routes. There was sus- 
pense for a time, and then came the worst 
of news! Qutram at once set his whole 
mind and energies 1o the task of retrieving 
the honour of his country, andit should never 
be forgotten how nobly and eloquently he pro- 
tested against the suggestion of retiring from 
Kabul, leaving the prisoners in the hands of 
the Afghans. He was as nobly consistent in 
this as he had been in his protests against 
the war at first, and he did not rest till all 
that human skill and bravery could do had 
been done to 1etrieve that humiliation, sup- 
plying the most practical aid and roinistering 
counsel and heartenmg everywhere by word 
or by letter; while he sped from place to 
place and keptin good order the discontented 
and uniuly tibes on the border of his own 
territory, who might at any moment have risen 
and caused 2 new disaster, It is painful to 
read that his plain and outspoken expression 
on all these matters only had the effect of 
bringing on him the displeasure of the higher 
authontics. 

His hfe indeed became now so thickly 
sown with incidents, that it is impossible 
even to outline them. After all his labours 
for Sinde, and the place he had made for 
himself in the hentts of prinees and people, 
it was hard to be subordinated and 
tosuballern duty. He had resolved, I~ 
‘ever, to do the work as faithfully for General 
Nott as though he were acting wholly on his 
own responsibility; and to make his way 
through Cutchee to Quetta at the most tying 
time of year and at great risks, Ue 
written to one of his friends, Mr, Wile 
loughby— 

“Unless the Court of Directors are pleased to 
‘order that on the termination of h stihties in Afghan. 
ystan General Notts’ pohtical powers over me are 
vathdrawn, I must assmnedly most respectfully reign, 
the hne in which I have so long endeavoured to servo 
them and jo:n my regiment, a pore: man than when 
Lieft at nenrly twenty yeurs ago. It m no bitter 
Spek Shas Lele Han Dhewe te saspty Ge wate 

‘az honoursble man willing to do hus duty as long 
‘as be cando #0 without dishonour, but not movellmg 
enough to submit to the least degree of diegiace.”” 


‘Immediately Outram proceeded by the 
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frontier posts of Khangarh, Chatar, and Sibi, 
which he subjected to minute inspection, 
then on by Dadar, through the Bolan Pass 
to Quetia, Every step was at the risk of his 
Ife ; but he attained his end of conveying 
all needful stores to the general, and by the 
exercise of his usual energy and decision, he 
contmibuted materially to the final settlement 
of the Afghan problem. He was thanked by 
the Governor-General, and a promise was 


made that in a scheme of the settle 
ment of the Lower Indus being effected, he 
should be named Envoy; “His lordshij 


being perfectly satisfied with the zeal an 
abikty you mannfest in the discharge of your 
duty.” But the promise was not fulfilled. 
Outram now went to the Residency of Suk- 
kur, from which he put forth many valuable 
schemes. Unfortunately very shortly a dif- 
ference arose with regard to some circam- 
stances in the transference to Kelat of the 
districts of Shaw] and Stbi, which had been 
promised by Lord Auckland as good policy 
so soon as the difficules in Afghanistan were 
Drought to a close, ‘This Outram fclt was 
due the more that the young Khan had 
throughout acted so loyally; but remarks 
were made at head-quarters which deeply 
wounded Qutram—uin enor, if enor it were, 
being by the Governor-General substan: 
tially spoken of as a fiction in political trans- 
actions to which it was not justifiable to 
resort. Outram on this subject wrote to 2 
friend— 

«Krom the above you will observe thet I have in 
cmed bis Joidslup’s duspleasme, and that I have 
bean i, The fast won caused by’ my faking on my- 
auf to restore the province of Shaw! to Kelat, after 
im vam seeking mstructions for two months (heving 
stated that its immediate restoration was essenual to 
Preserve the Brahoes fanthful)—owich restoration had 
prenonily dean pludged by Lord Auchland ! Not. 
‘1 g which, and our weaty with the Khan 
of Kelat, Lod Eilenborough was for leaving lum 
and the Afghans to partes for what we ourvelves 
had robbed it of in the first instance! By hav. 
ang taken thi «5 « on my own responsibly exused 
fr my ova alain. Oy byebebje,¥ got the 
Slant fo my late aes. fewest vedoue Bout of 
biain fever, of which I thought little and the doctors 
thought serous, Now to tuin to the satisfactory fact 
‘that our troops arr on the march (though at the 
eleventh hour, and doing what ought to have been 
done two months ago} to Ghazm and Kabul.” 


‘Receiving but the most formal recognition 
for great and unwearied services atthe greatest 
personal risks in effecting means of transport 
to Afghanistan in 2 country where transport 
is the chief difficulty in military movements, 
Outram, after a short time, returned to Bom- 
bay, where he was worthily entertained and 
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Jus work recognised for what it was Sir 
Charles Naprer had been appomted com- 
mander of the troops nm Sinde, with entire 
control over the pohtical agents and civil 
officers. Outam determmed to ad Sir 
Chatles in every way, and a meeting at 
Sukkur showed the utmost harmony be- 
tween the two It ceitamly surprised Outram 
and his friends, when very shoitly after this, 
and in face of Su Charles Napier’s reiterated 
expression of the value to iim of Outram's 
advice and ud, Outram was remanded to 
Ins regiment. The reason, as assigned by 
Outram himself, wis his advocacy of the 
cause of a fellow-officer, Captain Hammersley, 
agamst the decision of head quarters. It 
was on the occasion of Outram now leaving 
Side thit Su Charles Napier, at a pubhe 
dinner given to him, used the now famous 
phrase, “the Buywd of Indi,”—which be 
comes chaiged with 2 certain irony in the 
light of some of the later relations of these 
two grout and distinguished men, 

Yo the surpuse of all, and most of all, 
pcrhtps, to the surprise of Outram, while he 
was m Bombay, preparing to sail for England, 
he was duceted by the Governor General to 
hold himself wm readmess for Su Charles 
Napier oider to be a commissioner for the 
atrangement of a revised treaty to the Amecrs 
of Sinde The order was sammary and even 
peremptory, but Outram wrote — 

« Lhe principle which has ever guided me through. 
‘out my mae posers Rg neon ed 
ordas of Goveinment (and when, an an thie caso 
anders were conveyed, ad no option was left to me) 
Thad no hesitition in following on this occasion, 
and accoulingly replied ay follow, —Su,—T have 
the honout to wchnowkdge the reoipt of your letter 
duted agth ‘ultmo, and to forward, for the mforrovtion: 
of the Rught Honourabk. the Govemor Generil of 
Indu, the copy of 1 letter I addressed mn consequence 
to the Politwal Secretary to the Government of Bom- 
bay, with thit gentlerman’s rply, and of my letter to 
the Adyuttui(rncral of the Bombay army, in ac- 
cordance with which I jose embarl ma 
‘steamer which proceeds to Sinde to-morrow Leapect 
toamve at Sukkur about the goth mstant. Datid 
Bombyy, December 13.7" 

Great woik might these two men have 
done in Sinde, for Qutram's devotion to 
Sir Charles Napier was great; but they 
differed widely in their views with respect to 
political changes necessary, and on pomts 
Tegarding which Outram had thought much, 
and had chenshed convichons. Napzer 
wished to overtum the patriarchal system of 
Government i Sinde, and Outram was op 
posed to tha ‘Lhese ditterences so grew that 
it became difficult for them to work together 

Very soon, as every one knows, Sir Charles 
Napier, by permstence m his policy, had so 
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far ahenated the Smde princes that they 
‘were compclied to regaid themselves as likely 
to meet force, and to prepare for it It is 
almost demonstrable that Sir Charles allowed 
humself to become the tool of a wily Asutic, 
Al Morad, who was plotting to depnve lis 
relative of the turban in order to place it upon 
jus own head, Outram had to become the sup- 
porter of such a policy as made hum rejoice that 
“he was only 2 subaltern.” He exhausted 
all his resources in trying to preserve peace, 

the princes to watt patrently , but 
without success, When the appeal to arms 
at last was made agarnst all his representa- 
tions, he fought, as of old, for his country, 
but he never ccased to feel friendly to the 
Ameer and princes, 

‘The attack on the Residcney was repelled 
after a very skilful defence—and with but 
shght loss, that of two men, due chiefly to 
Outram's being forcarmed. [his accom- 
plished, he reured to youn Sir Charles Napier 
at Matdn, a town some siteen miles north 
of Hyderabad, and fiom that pomt a suc 
cessful effort was made to dislodge the enemy 
from Mian, where they had conccntrated all 
their available force The result placed at 
the disposal of the British Government the 
country on both sides of the Indus from 
Sukkur to the sea. It 1s pathetically told 
that when the Ameers saw the battle going 
agamst them they tied by thesr spy glisses 
to detect Mayor Outram, that they might sur- 
render to @ personal fnend. He had pro. 
cured Sir Charles Nipier's leave to embark 
for Bombvy, and left at such a time as to 
rendcr mmposnble a petsonil leave taking of 
the princes, which must have been paintul; 
‘but he wrote to his frend, Licutenint Biown, 
to whose custody they wert sntrusted— 

«As you are the custodum of the exptive pnnces, 
let ime eatreat of you, es a kindaew to mye, 1 
pay every regaid to their comfort 1nd dignity 1'do 
auure you my bewt bleeds for them, and it was in 
the feat that I mght betiay my feelings that T de- 
sled the last maluruew they yesteudty sought of 
me Bray say how souy I nas I could not call wpon 
them before Keveine tat, could J have done them 
, hot have graudged . . 
penditare of time or labour om thet bekl, but Wal, 
alts! they bave placed at out of my power to do 
tebute to the tl Sp of appeal fo abs 3, at 
recourse to the a e 
the Bush Powers” 

Though he had parted fiom Sir Chailes 
Napier with the feclng thatit wis most 1m- 
probable they could act together well, yet, 
hearing that Sir Chailes expressed regret at 
‘tus Joss, he offered to return should ths be 
deemed desirable Fortunately, perhaps, it 
was not, and he returned to England, where 
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he was active im representing the case of the 
Sinde princes —a selfmposed duty which 
Jed hum to be 60 senously misunderstood by 
Su Charles Napier that anterruption of their 
fnendship was the consequence: a sorrowfal 
circumstance 10 Outram. 

He retumed to India as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram, C.B, somewhat suddenly, 
prompted by the hope of finding active ser 
vice on the outbreak of the Sikh war, There 
was still too much opposition to him in high 
quarters, and he was disappomted. He 
made for Sw Hugh Gough’s head quarters, to 
be depressed by the tone that obtained there, 
particularly at the indifference expressed by 
so many of his brother officers on the an- 
neaation of Sinde—a proceedimg which he 
looked upon in the light of usurpation. It 
appeared somewhat like an msult when he was 
offered the infenor post of political revenue 
ofhcer of Nimar, an appendage to Indore, 
ynelding less than he had had ten years be- 
fore, and annulling practically his services mm 
boty Kanta and m Smde; ey had bs 

Benge to accept the post, patiently 
and aby dwcharged its duties, though he 
admitted himself dispmmted and depressed. 
On Lord Lilenborough’s recall m May he 
resigned, and after six months occupancy 
returned to Bombay He intended to pro- 
ceed to England, but before he bad taken 
ship war broke out in the Maratta country, 
for which he volunteered, and in which he 


rendered such service as called forth the applied 


special praue and thanks of the gencral. 
‘This Jed to his appomtment of jomt-com- 
missioner of the Maratta country, which he 
held till another appointment was made. His 
defence of the policy of Mr. Reeve and hin- 
self did not serve to regain him favour at 
head quarters. Then he was offered the post 
of political agent in the South Maratta 
country, ‘This he dechned He had some 
service to do, however, 1m the storming of 
the forts of Piwangarh and Panala, before 
taking leave, being among the foremost 
who entered the latter fort. Then he was 
employed m quellmg the uprising in Sawant- 
‘Wan, 2 country to the south of that he had 
Just quitted, where he had a very narrow 
escape, and alterwards m the proceedings 
against Goz. 

It was during a short penod now spent as 
Resident at Sattara that he so significantly 
bowed what manner of man he was in his 
disposal of that “prze money of Sinde." 
lig portion amounted to some £3,000 At 

. he tended to mtumate to Government 
he did not wish to receive it, and would 
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not receive it, but, under good advice, he 
finally concluded at once to tum it over to 
philanthropic instrtutions—one of Dr. Duff's 
schools and Lady Lawrence's Hill Asylum 
recewing the larger share. His biographer 
has followed his own example , and we hear 
more of this “ blood-money” and its disposal 
m other memours than in that of Sir James 
Outram. Dr. George Smith has a good deal 
to say of it m his “Life of Dr. Duff,” for 
Outram, on consenting to receive the money, 
at once consulted Dr Duff respecting its dis- 
posal, to find that the great Fiee Church 
‘Missionary was then casting about anxously 
for means to found and to build a new boys’ 
school, which was much needed, and which 
has done m every respect a great work 
This and Lady Lawrence's Asylum ex- 
hausted the bulk of 1, and surely seldom 
has money so obtained been better or more 
fitly disposed of-—one good result, at least, 
that may be sad to have flowed from Sir 
Charles Naprer’s Sinde wars. One can 
hardly help thinking here of Wordsworth’ 

hones in “ The Happy Wamor,"— 

Pines nes ener 

‘Terns hat accuenty to glorious gen? 
But the matter did not end here, as it 
ought to have done for the credit of all 
- Some httle me afterwards the Pay 
it made a grand discovery—almost 
worthy of 2 genius Ithe that of Swift, and it 
the knowledge in a manner that 
would probably have put Machiavelh to the 
biush. We may well assume that the Pay 
Department, because of Outram's principle 
of doing hus good works in secret, did not 
know how the pnze money had been be- 
stowed. At any rate, a claim was made 
on Qutram to refund it, on the ground 
that he had only hud a civil appointment 
when certain actions were fought; which 
certainly adds a touch of irony to the whole 
aflair, notwithstanding that this tantalising 
procedure of the Pay Oftce was stopped by 
a hint from higher quarters It 1s depressing 
to learn that after twenty-ix years of service 
Outram held only the regimental grade of 


captain, 

From Sattara he passed to Baroda,and his 
stay there was made memorable by his efforts 
against what was called AAuipu/, or bribery, 
by which a premium was put upon bad govern- 
ment, i fact, the corruption that emsted, if 
we may credit good authorities, penetrated 
into every department, We can easily imagine 
how such a state of things would affecta mind 
hike that of Outram, He was kept in an att. 
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tude of constant protest, and the worry, more 
than the work, brought on ill health. 

In 1849 he was compelled to leave Baroda 
and go on sick leave to Egypt This was not 
wholly to rest, however Mr. Stuart Poole, 
who saw much of him then, tells us that he 
fancied Colonel Qutram lost mental stength 
from the power that an sdee fixe had over 
tum, the wrongs of the Ameers of Sinde 
and ‘Baroda bribery bemg constantly on his 
mind, When in 1850 he returned to his 
post, he was ceaseless in his efforts to make 
an end of this and of other evils. At length 
he was asked to report, and he did so in a 
manner 60 eficient and plainspoken that he 
received the frowns of Government instead of 
its encouragement He ws actually told to 
resign, Whiting to his family, he says “Do 
not fancy that I am at all cast down by 
this, I fully expected it, and am not sorry 
to get away fiom this ‘sink of imquity,' 
though, of course, I should have preferred a 
more honourable retreat” But d/udput and 
Outam’s repoit did not end here It was 
not possible to shelve cither the one or the 
other in ths way She Court of Directors 
at Leadenhall Street at last took up the 
vffaar, sifted it to the bottom, and dem inded 
Outram’s restoration to the very ofhce fiom 
which he had becn dismissed Outram, the 
Court of Directots declired, hul done a great 
and dificult service in 1 masterly minncr 

His final stay 1t Biroda, however, wis not 
prolonged. Fiom it he went to Aden as 
Commissioner, and after that he became 
Chief Commnsioner m Oude. He who had 
in Sinde so uphcld the nattve princes had 
now to condeinn those in Oule as cficte 
and helpless It was to the interests of the 
people that he looked, and native punces 
were to be respected only as fur as they held 
the respect and affection of the people, and 
ruled for then benefit. On the whole he recom 
mended annex ition in Oude, because “in up 
holding the sovereign power of this eflete and 
incapable dynasty, we do so at the cost of 
five milhons of people” 

Outram hhed ths appointment, and did 
heroic work in it, ‘Those who knew Oude 
best wondered at the reformations so quietly 
and thoroughly effected. Ill health com- 
pelled 2 visit to England in 1856. On 
Outram’s return to India, he took the com 
mand of the Persian Expedition, which did 
the most brilliant service. For this he was 
thanked by the Government, the approval of 
the authontres be »g timated im unqualified 
tems, and her Mzycsty confened upon hum 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
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Outram was stl at Bushire when the fol- 
lowing message was addressed by Lord Can 
ning to Lord Elphinstone, and speedily re- 
dispatched to its destmation “ Write to Sir 
James Outram that I wish him to return to 
India mmedutely ... We want all out 
best men here” Outram at once posted to 
Calcutta, and thence to Benares by river 
Tt was a crisis that breokednodelay Bvfore 
he had reached Benares, the mutmy had 
spread through Oude. Sw Henry Lawrence 
had been killed at Lucknow. Outram was 
appointed to the post which he had sur 
rendered toSir Henry’s hands eighteen months 
before, and with this was yomed the military 
control He chose his staff with rare msight, 
Robert Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdila, 
berng his mihtary secretary and chief of the 
Adjutant Generals department ‘he mas 
terly dispatch of lus forced marches fiom 
Benares to Allahabad, and then from Alla 
habad to Lucknow, in spite of sickness and 
exhaustion among the troops, as well as the 
bravery and decisive sigacity which he ex 
hibited m the actual rchef operations, are 
known to every one, but it may not be so 
clearly remembered how he could not support 
the idea of superseding Uavelock before the 
great woik was done, at list resolving, 
as he told Colonel Napict, to go “in my 
political capacity He had accordingly 
wulten thus to Harcloch, in a tone whicit 
proves the true Bayard “J shall join you 
with the remfoicements, but to you shall be 
lett the glory of reheving Luchnow, for which 
you have already so nobly strazglud I shill 
accompany you only in my civil capacity 2s 
Commussioner, placing my military services at 
your disposal, should yon plese to make use 
of me, serving under you as @ voluntee” 
the account of the seven troublous necks 
du:ing which Outram skilfully mamtamed the 
position taken up both within and without 
the still besieged Residency 1s one of the 
most exciting, and yet one of the most per 
fectly satisfying on record, while the plan and 
execution of the evacuation of the Residency 
ranks among the most complete anc success 
ful of modern military achievement, He 
dhed on the rth March, 1863. 

His indomitable courage never faltered , 
to his fine sense of yustice and of honour he 
was ever faithful, His duty to the Govern- 
ment he served was brought into harmony 
with Ins duty to himself, through many 
sacnifices , and at length his nobility v nature 
convinced even those whose plans ang gros- 
pects he seemed to have hindered, thapbe 
had been wisest. ALEX. H JAP 
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THE HEBREW MAID AND NAAMAN’S WIFE. 


By JOHN S. HOWSON, 


M4" sermons ate preached every year 

conceming Naaman; but compara- 
tively few, I imagine, concerning the Hebrew 
maid, to whom in truth he owed the cure of 
his leprosy. Yet for two reasons it is well 
worth while to attend to this subordinate 
part (if so we choose to call it) of the narra- 
tive, and to take under our notice this little 
servant-maid—for the sake of quickening our 
sympathy with the class which, more or less 
accurately, she represents ; and secondly, for 
the example which she furnishes to all of that 
class, and in fact to all of every class, 

In one respect, indeed, her lot was very 
different from anything of which we have 
experience in the social life of modem times. 
She was a slave, absolutely taken away from 
her own old home, and absolutely at the 
disposal of her new master and mistress, with 
no power of leaving them if she chose, and 
no remedy against ill-treatment. 

It happened that, during the war which 
then prevailed between the Syrians and 
Terael, “the Syrians had gone out by com- 

anies,” had crossed the border, and had 

ought away captive out of the land of 
Israel “a little maid," and she became the 
slave of the wife of Naaman, who was “ cap- 
tain of the host of the king of Syria.” There 
is no proof that she was ill-treated. Still 
she was a slave, and this is what I meant by 
saying that her lot was a hard one. 

Bat though in one respect her position 
could find no counterpart amongst us at pre- 
sent, in another respect she may be taken as 
a representative of a very large class, and a 
class to whom we are under great obligations, 
She was removed from her own natural home, 
and planted in another which might be 
termed an artificial home ; and on this mere 
statement hang some considerations of great 
momentin reference to part of our own social 
arrangements, 

‘We sometimes forget that our servants are 
taken from their own homes and placed in 
ours, and that on this ground {to mention 
nothing else) they have a strong claim to 
sympathy, consideration, and forbearance. 
From this circumstance alone they are liable 
to certain faults, to which otherwise they 
might not be tempted. Thus we are some- 
times, for instance, surprised that servants in 
a large household quarrel with one another. 
Now certainly they onght not to quarrel, 
With proper religious feeling towards Him 
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which “maketh men to be of one mind in a 
house,” they would be withheld from this 
fanit. Still it must be recollected that they 
ate brought away from very different house- 
holds to live together in one household, 
They are brothers and sisters living together 
under their own father and mother, Even 
brothers and sisters arenotalways harmonious. 
‘We ought not to wonder, human nature being 
what it is, that there shall sometimes be want 
‘of concord amang strangers whom the force 
of circumstances brings into close relations 
with each other under one roof. 

But if any member of this aggrieved class 
has special claim to sympathy, consideration, 
or forbearance, it is the young servant-girl 
in a small household. Young men go out 
into the world, and battle in the conflict of 
life ; and in this very conflict they often find 
2 safeguard against temptation. But in the 
other case, unless great kindness is shown 
(and great kindness is by no means always 
shown), there is peculiar isolation, with many 
risks. ich @ case presents the nearest 
resemblance which modein society furnishes 
to that of the Hebrew captive girl in the 
family of Naaman. She was solitary in a 
home which was not her own. There is no 
ieasop, as I have said, to believe that she 
was treated with any special ciuelty. The 
history, indeed, would rather give us a con- 
trary impression; and perbaps this hindness 
that had been shown to her checred and en- 
couraged her in her attempt to do good 
service to her master. At all events this is 
certain, that in such instances as those to 
which I refer among ourselves, kind treatment 

rings many qualities to view, opens 
tho Lear, Bocce down seterve, wo. tans 
those who might otherwise go far astray, so 
a8 to become very useful and helpful 
members of society. 

To turn now from the duties suggested by 
the hard condition of this young Israclitish 
captive, to the suggestions which her example 

lies, we 2ppear to sce very clearly that, 
though surrounded by idolaters, she retained 
her own religious feelings and convictions, 
It is the ‘a het of whom she speaks 
to her mistress. She had learnt in her 
youth to know the God whose eye, though 
specially over Israel, was still over all the 
nations ;" and thus it was that the great 
benefit came to Naaman. If we call to re 
membrance also a certain passage, wherein 
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this history as referred to in the New Testa 
ment, we seem to gain a further insight into 
this girl's religous character Our Lord sud 
on one occasion to the Jews “Many lepers 
were nm Imael m the time of Chseus the 
prophet and none of them was cleansed, 
saving Naaman the Synan” Thus this 
‘Hebrew gui had never known a case of 
leprosy cured by Elisha , but she knew that 
he had been enabled to work other miracles , 
and she inferred that the same Divine power 
and goodness, acting through the prophet, 
could deal with this calamty also It 1s an 
instance of the correct reasoning of a simple 
and devout heart while it 8 @ proof of the 
strong hold which her carly rehgious traming 
kept upon her mind 

‘And does not this remmd us, brethren, of 
the importance of the early religions instruc 
tion of the young, and of the blessing which 
we may expect to follow such instiuctions ? 
And here comes out into distinct view the 

it usefulness of our Sunday Schools, and 

¢ high reward which may be expected by 
those who work in such schools lovingly 
farthfally 

‘There must be many Sunday School 
Teachers among those who read these words 
Ccitamly there are many who ought to be 
Sunday School Teachers The recollection 
of what this captive Hebrew gurl did m the 
court of Naaman should lead the thoughts of 
all such pergons to dwell on the happiness 
of preparing children now within reach, for 
duties wi they may discharge afterwards 
elsewhere In our country more especially 
such thoughts ought to be natural When we 
look upon the young people around us, we 
feel that a large number of them may in a 
few years be dispersed all over this world 
‘The circumstances of our commerce, the 
spint of enterpnse, the shifting of our popu 
lation, are hke the Synans that “ went out by 
companies,” and are contmually taking away 
the young out of the land of thew fathers, 
How essential it 15 that these inexperienced 
travellers, these youthful emgrants, shall 
take with them a good knowledge of true 
religion, and firm resolutions for the resis- 
tance of temptation , and hearts made more 
ready throug Chnst oe Bis Coes foe the 
using of the new opportunities that 
put within their reach. ned 

And now, to turn to another point. We 
observe that this “little maid,” who was 
taken “captive” out of the land of Israel, 
while true to her rehgions convictions, »as 
faithful to her new master, and did her best 
to render lum useful service. She cid not 
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suppose that because Naaman belonged to 
an salen country—no, nor because he was 
the enemy of her own country—that there 
fore she had no duties to perform on his 
behalf She did not suppose that, because 
her lot was hard, and caused her, no doubt, 
to shed many a tear, when she thought of 
ber own home m the land of Israel, tht there- 
fore Gods providence had givin her no 
opportunities to use She saw that her 
master, in the midst of all his greatness, was 
afficted with a distressing and humulating 
disease—she knew where the best hope of 
recovery was to be found—and the good, 
kund hearted gul obeyed the impulse ot her 
heart She adopted, too, the wisest and the 
most sensible course. “She spoke to her 
mustress” And the result completes the 
argument denvable from this history to 
servants, for the dischaige of their duties in 
an affectionate, gencrous, ind futhful spint 
The dehverance of Natmn fiom thit iltness 
which made him a miscrable object to all 
who saw him—every hour of health and com 
fort which he enjoyed afterwards, as result. 
from that seers Pu due oy the 
jous principle, mg, and good 
sense of ths Hebiew mud 
There could not be a better wlustration, 
to those who are engaged 1n domestic seivice, 
of the great principle which ought to guide 
them in their discharge of duty towards ther 
masters and mustresses The great prnaple 
1s this that they ought to make common 
cause with those under whom they are placed, 
and consider ther mterest to be m fact them 
own The way of the world is to adopt a 
totally different principle, and to assume that 
interests are conflicting Thus it comes to 
pass that servants, mstead of saving the 
money of ther masters and mistresses, too 
often waste 1t, mstead of using time dihgently, 
they tnfle, instead of bemg orderly, they 
cause confusion There are many precepts 
im the New Testament which bear upon this 
pomt Even if masters and mistresses are 
not what they should be (and all masters 
and mistresses are not what they onght to be), 
the duty 1s the same, though it is not so plea 
ae ear are to be subject “ uct only 
to the good and gentle, but also to the 
ward” All is to be done by them, “in 
singleness of heart, as unto Chnst, not mth 
eye-service, as men pleasers, but as the ser 
vants of Chnst, doing the will of God from 
the heart, with good will domg service as 
to the Lord, and not to men.” And these 
Precepts were given, we must remember, 
not to servants m the modern sense, but to 
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slaves, and this circumstance infintely m- 
creases then foe It 1s parily 

this ttle Hebrew maid was a “captive” 
and a slave that her example tells upon us 
with so much weight. 

As we part from her now, let us think of 
het, and of such asher, with sympathy. Her 
lot ‘was 2 very hard one, She was tahea 
away by force fiom her own home, She 
was among people whose customs were 
different from her customs, and thew religion 
different from her religion, and she was very 
young Theic 1s a most pathetuc Afncan pro- 
verb wtuch says that “every slave had once a 
mother.” What an infinite blessing 2t 15 to 
this country that slavery is unknown to us! 
Let such thoughtful and sympathene thoughts 
quicken out desu es to study and to profit by 
this modest example. This young captive 
matd 1 most tinly a pattern to us all. We 
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are sure to be placed in circumstances ¥ hen 
we shall be tested, whether we can be tue 
to our religions convictions among those 
who deny God, We are almost sure, more 
or less, to be cut off from old habits and old 
associations , and then it will be seen whether 
we can carry on with us into the new period 
of hfe what we have learnt in the old Oppor- 
tunities will certamnly be given us for domg 
good , and our heavenly Father will put us to 
the test, whether we use these opportunities, 
while we have them, or let them pass away; 
and if we say that such chances of bemg 
useful will, in our case, be very scanty and 
that we ourselves feel very msignificant, we 
cannot be of less importance than that young 
Hebrew servant. It was not much that she 
could do, but her praise was mecisely that 
of which we read in the Gospels ‘She cad 
what she could.” 
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I~EILY 


Wien the stars sing lullabies, 
Tily may he down to rest , 
Not more innocent the skies, 
‘Than the heart within her breast. 


Balmy biecze and dropping dew 
Ave not ficsher than 1s she, 

Al] the eaith, and heaven too, 
Ave not dearer unto me. 


‘Slumber 1s death's counterfeit 
When the spell 18 o'er her lard, 

Loohs she so divinely sweet, 
‘That of death I am afraid, 


Uf she dies, I'll bury her 

‘Where the whitest blossoms grow , 
Or. perchance, she would prefer 

Tor her grave, a mound of snow, 


‘Waitmg for a solemn hush, 
Bursting into sudden song, 

T will tame the sweetest thrush 
Singing for her, loud and long. 


But the bird will only sinj 
Over a deseited mound, 
And my @oxcts I shall fling 

Only on an empty ground. 


For my Eily will have flown 
To the land I cannot see, 
And the heart that 1: mne own 

be beating there for me. 


If she dies, a dull despair 

‘Will eclipse the green and blue, 
But for me, I shall not care— 

If she ches, I shall die too ! 


IIL—AWAKE 


‘The sun gets up in the morning 
And lifts his stately head , 

Open your eyes, my sleepy shies, 
‘The sun 1s out of bet! 

‘The moon 1s very timid, 

She dare not meet the sun, 

‘With a heigh-ho! the stars must go, 
And hide themselves one by one 


‘The sun gets up in the morning, 
‘The world 1s all alight, 

Every tree 1s full of glee, 

Every blossom bright , 

Every bird ws ging 

A welcome to his King, 

‘With a Well done, beautiful sunt 
You glonfy every thing. 


‘The sun gets up m the morning, 
And so must children too ; 

‘How dare you keep fast asleep, 
The sun zs calling you! 

‘Mud ali the birds and blossoms 
‘Your merry voices raise: 

‘With a Hurrah ' How glad we are 
We have got a sun to praise [ 


SARAH DE BERENGER. 
By JEAN INGELOW 
CHAPTER XII 


TH husband and wife gazed at one 
another for a moment without speak 
ing both seemed to be subdued into still 
ness by wonder, and one added terror to this 
feeling 

As Uzziah did not speak, his poor wife 
iclt the slender ghost of a hope that her hus- 
bind might not be certam of her identity, 
and she turned as quietly as she could, and 
hul msen and moved towards the station 
door, when he cried out after her sharply and 
loudly, Hannah!” 

She still advanced, taking no notice of 
him = She did not dare to make haste, but 
with a certain calmness of manner she passed 
out and walked slowly upon the grass, and 
went behind a bank among the heather, She 
was thinking whether she could thow her 
self down with any hope of hiding, when the 
fatal sound of the lame foot was behind her, 
and with a feelmg of desolason indescnib 
able che walked on and on, just keeping 
‘out of Uzaah’s reach, but only just. She 








done—nothing A great white moon 
had just heaved itself up She was 
keeping the Iuid ormge sunset well 
behind hei, lest its hght should show 
her face, but now the light was purer 
in font, and she tumed down a httle decline 
and still walked slowly on 

Oh the bitterness of that hour! She still 
walked on, and the lame man toiled after 
her, and said not a word She had come into 
a desolate cart tiack which was grassy, be- 
tween the heath covered banks that rose 
Iugh on either side. What good to goon 
any more? All was lost He had powcr 
over her to prevent her escape She hid 
felt that 1t was no use to run wildly away, 
for she knew that in such a case he hud but 
to call and cry out after her, and she must, 
she should, retum She give up hope and 
sat down on the bank, dropped her hands on 
her knees, and awaited hum without looking 


‘Lhe low moon was full on her face, the 
west hid faded, and all was cool and dim 
When Uzziah saw hei sit down he stood 
stil for a moment, 2s if not wishng to 
startle her, then he slowly advanced, wiping 
his forehead, for the eaertion of the wath 
had been great to him, though she had been 
hittle more than two miles 

The place was perfectly desolate and still 
—a good way from that portion of the great 
common which had been set apart 2s a race- 
course, and far from any road or field or 


knew not what to do, and all her senses farm 


were sharpened It seemed that they had 

come to her aid, but she Tueguoned them 

and it was only to find that nothing could be 
xXI-38 


If Hannah Dill had meant to deny her 
identity to her husband (but it did not appear 
that she had), her act in retreating thus 
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must hive made denul useless. Uzsith Dill 
did not appew to intend entemng on that 
question Ye came near and sat down on 
the grassy bank, about two feet from her 
Her silence, her evident desparr, awed him, 
and he let her alone, as xf he meant to wat 
fall she should speak. And yet his whole 
soul was shaken by surprise. That if they 
met she would clam him, hang about him, 
and sorely interfere with what he called his 
evangelistic work, had been lus fear ever 
since he hed found hunself at hberty. She 
had loved him deeply and fathfully, st had 
not entered into his calculations that such a 
state of things could cease, 

He took out his handkerchief and again 
wiped his brow, then the urgent thought 
found utterance. “I’m aftaid, my poor wife, 
you've acted yery bad by me, else you 
wouldn't be so fc uful of se.ing my face” 

She had taken the money, and concealed 
Ius chidren , she felt for the moment thit 
this was “acting bad” by him She did not 
1epent, of course, but she had nothing to say 
for herself. 

“If you've not been true to me——” he 
eaclaimed almost passionately, and then 
scemed to give Inmself a sudden chech 

“True to you!” she answered, turning 
slowly towards him and 
tum from head to foot. “I never gave it a 
thought once, all these years, that I had to 
be true to you, but I thank my God He has 
always helped me to be truc to myself” 

The astonishment with which Uzaah Dill 
heard these words came not merely to con 
tradict every recollection he ha: of his wife, 
but to produce some few reflections on lus 
own past conduct , yet he presently put these 
bach, and im a characteristic fashion still 
pressed his point 

“Wee all on us poor, vile sinners, and 
have nothing to boast of.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I sce what you ac 
at ‘Lhrough the blessing of God 1t as that 
Tim able to hold up my head with the best 
of good wives, that are happy, as I have 
never been I have no goodness of my own 
before God, but I look to be respected by 
men, because its my due, and 1 don’t an- 
swer like this because you weie my husband, 
but because, let hum be high or low, I should 
answer 60 to any man.” 

And then she broke down and burst mto 
heart-sick teare—remembered how she had 
seen her darlings drive away, and wrung her 
hands and sobbed, It was not from any 
sense of consolation in his words, but rather 
from revulsion of feeling, that she cheched 
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hetself when he said, “ Hannah, this 1» a very 
quiet hour, and I feel solemn and neuer to 
om heavenly Fathe for it If I was to 1 
late my expenence to you, and how God his 
dealt with me, 1t might be blessed to you, my 
poor wafe, as 1t has been to some others , for 

T may say with the Apostle Prul 
‘With me at as a yery small thing thi I 
should be judged of you or of man’s ud, 
ment——’” 

Mercy on us!" exclaimed the poor wit, 
interrupting him vehemently, and shuddca- 
ing with repulsion _“ You're never going to 
compare yoursclf, Uzaah, to the Apostle 
Paul?” 

“Why not?" he answered humbly, but 
without hesitation, “TI bless the Lord thit I 
am a sinner saved by grace, and what clo 
was St Paul?” 

She was so shocked at this spcech thit 
she broke forth mto tears agmn, with “Oh, 
I'm a muscrable creature! I can’t bea it! 
Ams 1s worse—worse thin the loss of my 
dears 1” 

“Hannah,” he answeed kindly, and with 
soncthing hke authonty in his manner, “1 
know youve. had_misfortunes, ind that I've 
been the cause of some, I know I’ve many 
tumes drank myself mad, and then abused 
shameful, and I know (and for vl you 
muy think [ did not care to hear it, I did 
cuc) I was tiuly sorry when Mr Gordon told 
mc you had lost your babes I wish to spcak 
hke a Chnstun man, that I could not call up 
such love for them as a father ought to fucl, 
but I was sorry for you I hoow nght well 
tht, when you buried them, it was a very 
Ditter parting to you Now, don’t iend 
yourself so with sobbing; Jct the prst be, 
and, with the blessmg of God, let us lve 
together in a better umon for the fut, 
and,” he added, like a man who hid never 
known any keen afiectron all hus life, “it’s 
a sad thing you should lament over them 
sull Forget’ them—they're well off, and 
they were but little ones.” He took off his 
hat when he sad “they're well off,” and 
looked up reverently 

Though his speech had becn so cold, it 
was an advance on the past. Hannah Dill 
acknowledged its moderation, saw some con 
tution in it, and felt its truth, but the real 
parting had been so recent, and so different 
from what he supposed, that its bitterness 
overcame her agun, and the tears ran down 
her cheeks, “Oh, my childien, my dears, 
tmy only ones!” she sobbed out, “what 15 
there for your mother to remember but 
you?” 
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And he thought they weic derd = This was. 
eventually to prove a grat help to het, but 
at the moment it gave her a strange dread 
for them, an almost superstitious {cai , as if, 
indeed, they were dead. 

Her husband at this moment drew him- 
self a little nearer to her as he stt on the 
bank, and she started away with instinctive 
repulsion, whereupon, with 4 slightly oflended 
aur, he retreated to his former position, while 
she slowly, and without making any effort 
one-way or the other, exhausted her cmotion, 
and the moon, now dimmed by slightly veil 
ing clouds, showed her black figuee to her 
Iwsband as she sat at the top of the bank, 
Jooking out over the wide eapinse of blos- 
soming heather, and sometimes claspmng her 
hands as if she wasn prayer, He also sat 
perfectly still, and in absolute silence. The 
Trdmy au that had becn so sultry nas now 
cool und 1efreshing, a few stars were out, 
owls were skimming the tops of the heather, 
and some iabbits dancing and darting about 
ona dry green knoll, It was long before he 
spoke, and then :t was with suddenness and 
decision. 

“Well, Hannah, it’s past eleven o'clock. 
We had besiet 6 to the inn, my dear” 

An unwonted termination, this “ my dear.” 

“To as you please,” she answered, “ But, 
‘Usaah, we are not going together ” 

“Not together ?” he exclaimed, “ You've 
lost that mony over the shoe Lusiness, and 
youve hid youtsclf fiom me, and never 
wrote to me once for years; and I’ve met 
you and not sad one word, and if you'd 
have come back and done your duty by me, 
J never would have done, the Lord hilping 
me,—I never would nave reproached you 
at all, but taken you back and made the 
Dest of you, a8 I beheve m aught, and now, 
Nannah- _ 

“Yes, and now,” she repeated, “I tell 
Jou that I forzwe the past And this is 
true, and so Y'll say at, that 1f I chose this 
moment to yet of and get clean away fiom 
you, I could, as you know well, and if you 
won't give me time to think out my muser- 
able duty, and consider whether I may not 
tuuly have the blessed lot of leaving you, or 
whether I must stay because God wiils at, I 
take the thing into my own hands, I'll get 
away from you this night, and msk the re- 
penting of it afterwards,” 

‘He sat silent for several minutes ; then he 
answered, almost with gentleness, Your’ 
words cut me very sharp, Hannah; but I 
don’t see what 1 Inve to answer either 
God or you, but that I forgrve them.” 





* expetience, and how the blessed God 
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Hionah Dill here felt an instinctive con- 
sc ousness of a change. When she moved a 
very htt farthe: off, it was not from any 
fear lest he should strike het And she did 
not stnve to hide her fechng of repulsion 
towards him when she rephed, “I fare to 
think you cannot know, Uzah, that T had 
the 1eading of that letter you sent through 
Jacob from your puson to Rosa Stockh” 

“Rosa Stockh?” he repeated farntly 
“That was a long time ago" 

“Not so long but what I have got a copy 
of the letter.” 

“T loved that woman,” he exclumed pu> 
sionately. “I had been hei run, but she 
never seemed to think of that, and she hul 
becn my ruin, but that «id not sem to mike 
at nght I should leave hei without any coin- 
foit hom me” Then his voice sank, and 
he went on, “Oh, I hie been a moctable 
sioner!" 

“ Ay,” answered his wife, with pitless coll- 
ness , “but there’s many a miserable sinner 
that's no hypoctite It’s because you're such 
a hypoente that I fare to shiver so while 
you're near me. I got your Icttr to me 
after Ihad the moncy, and you'd head of 
it, and Lve got every word of it cut dup 
into my heart. You never asked whether my 
child was born, nor how / had fared a ter 
you tumed me out of doos, but you wrote 
to say (God forgive you!) that you wis a 
refon character, and you wanted mc to 
hecp myself nght for your »the.” 

“Ay, I was a hypocutc,” he answered — 
“Twas” He flung up his hands as he 
spoke, and she shiank hastily from him, tut 
le dasped them upon his ioihead ” and 
moaned. “Did you think I wonld wie 
you, Hannth?” he exclaimed, as if such 1 
thought on her pat was a most unnatural 

ciuel one. 

She was silent, 

“You have no cause to be afratd of me,’ 
he continued, “And now I see how it 1s 
that I cannot make the sweet offers of the 
Gospel to you as I can to others, It's be. 
cause T have buen so bad to you My ponr 
wifc, I humbly ash you pardon 1" 

“No, it’s because yon make such bigh tilh 
of rchgion,” she replied, “that I fel as if 1 
could not bear with you _It fared to shock 
me so, to see you standing up—you that 
used to get so drunk—and preach’to better 
folks that they were not to dnnk at all. It 
farcs to turn my blood cold to hear you talk 
now of doing folks good with your Telt us 
eals 
with you, when the last I knew of you showed 
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that, sf you dealt with aught out of this 
world, 1t must have becn with the cvil one” 

“ Hanah, do you evei read the Bible?” 

“Yes, T icad st every day, and pray to God 
that I may understind xt, and tive by it.” 

“There's 2 thief you read of there tit 
mocked xt our Lord while he hung a dying 
He got forgivencss, didn t he?” 

“Ay, but he died, Uzaiah.’ 

“But, if he hai hved, do you think he 
would have gone back to his wickedness ?” 

“No, Idont” 

“But you thmh there’s no forgiveness for 
a wretched thief now—you think God cannot 
forgive a misernble drunhard now?” 

“No, I don’t think that, my poot husband, 
God forbid! * 

“You think st posmble that the blessed 
God might forgive—even me?’ 

“Yes, Ido” 

“But what if He did, Hannah? How 
should I order myself, if my sins were fot- 
given?” 

“T expect you'd be very humble and veiy 
broken hearted, and quict about it ” 

“And not tell other poor wretches that 
‘were im the sume misery and bondage that 
there was forgiveness for them too, thit Jesus 
Chnst could save them too, and would swe 
them, if they would have Him?’ 

It was past midnight now, and this last 
appeal, which had becn meant to be so com 
fvting and so convincing, ¥as too much for 
poor Hannth Dill “O God, forgive me if 
Twant to do ams!” she ccd, and give 
Way to an agony of tears =“ It dacs secm as 
it I couldn't stop with you—I couldn't—I 
coukln't ” 

“Well, then,’ he ansyered, and rose and 
tooh off his hxt, _ let us pray ” 

She Iookeil at him and trembled, but she 
sit sull, ani the lame min knelt down. Hn 
wife could but just make out his figure, for a 
small dark cloud had come over the moon 
She saw that he hfted up bis hand, and then 
she, trembling yet, listened, and he begw to 
Pray, bennning with the beautiful and p: 
thetic collect— 

“'O God, who hnowest us to be set m the 
midst of so ininy and great dangers, that by 
icason of the frailty of our nate we cannot 
always stand upnght, grant to us such 
stiength and protection as may support us 
m all dangers, and cary us through all 
temptations, through Jesus Chnst ou: Lord. 
Amen,” 


And then, after a pause, he went on—the 
sometime drunken cobbler, the hypocritical 
convict, and bigamist, went on, with all 
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reverence and solemnity—* It 1s a strange 
thmg, good Lord, that we have to say to 
thee Weare a miserable wife and husband 
thrt did not wish to meet—neither of us— 
and that wis, maybe, wrong in thy sight. 1 
did try to find her at frst, good Lord, and 
when I could not, I thought thou hadst 
answered me, and I might serve thee as a 
_ free from ue ‘could hve on so hittle, 

money I willmgly gave up And 
how could she follow me, ‘often m hardship 
and hunger, when I go to speak well of thee 
and of thy loving kindness? 

“And she, good Lord, she has lost thit 
love she had for me, and that I did not 
cuc for, and she would fain her ways 
Shall I let her go, Lord—may I let her go in 
pract ?—~for thou seest it 1s left to thee, We 
met by thy will, and we durstn't part without 
thy blessmg Oh, give us that, and give it 
now! 

“So many times thou hast answered me, 
but since the day when my sms were for 
given, I have never been an such a strait as I 
am now, and I want to talk with thee of her 
side of this matter. Look on her How 
hird it seems to come back! Ay, it would 
be a vast sight harder still, if she could know 
all ‘Thou knowest all, I poured it out to 
thee, It was a base thing to put into words 
Maybe it wert mgh to break thy heart when 
thou wert here, that men should have such 
decds to confess Maybe thou knowest what 
iL as to rue, even mm thy Father's bosom, the 
ways and the wants of us that are to thee so 
near of hin, O Loid Chnst Jesus, that we 
thy brothers may be no more a disgrace to 
thee, pray to thy Father to make us pure, for 
thy sake, 

“T beseech thee, be content to have the 
guiding of us, for we cannot guide ourselves 
‘We hewe great searchings of heart, but come 
thou and sit between us in this desolate 
plice Thou knowest what we want, thy 
blessing on our parting in peace But af we 
may not part thus, thy blessing that we may 
live together mn peace. Give it, O most 
pinful Master! and give it by the dawning of 
the day.” 

‘When he had got thus far, the lame man 
arose and went a httle farther, and again 
Lnelt down, holding up his hands and still 
praying sloud, but far enough off to plead 
with God inaudibly, as far as tus one hnman 
listener was concerned, and Hannah Dill 
felt then a httle comfort m her misery he 
‘was not praying for effect, and that she mught 
te him—at least, be was not a hypocrite 
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‘The moon came out—she was near her 
southing—and as she went down, Hannah 
‘Dill saw ber husband’s face, and knew that 
it was changed. A soft waft of summer ar 
came about ber now and again, dropping as 
af from the stars; her husband's voce came 
upon it, and died as it fell, and that was 
d -d, no such tones in it had reached 
her ears of old It went on and on, and still 
it went on. At first 1t had been almost a 
cay, a low, pleading ery, but afterwards, as 
she recalled the beginning, she wondered at 
ite gradual change, No words to reach her, 
but yet now :t was calm, and almost satisfied 
This long prayer was more awful to her, in 
the solemn night, than any of his speeches 
had been. 


It fnghtened and subdued her, but she from 


would not speak, for while he was so occu- 
piel she was left to herself, She leaned her 
ulbows on her knees and propped her face 
on her hands—her poor face, stuned with 
ters, ard pale with long distress—but just 
as her Julld emotion and fatigue between 
them had brought her such quietness as 
imght have been succeeded by a dove, the 
<istant voice stopped, and she, missing its 
monotonous muumui, started and was dis 
ucssfully athe agun. It might be about 
three oclock, she thought, the moon was 
4one, and though two or three stais were 
qunvetng im the shy, the restlulness of mght 
wis almost over ihe hills, she thought, 
had tthen rather 2 clearer outlme towards 
the «ast, and there was moe air sturing ovel 
the heads of the heather 

She saw her husband nisc, and a thull of 
Joy ran through hei veins when she obscrved 
that he did not mcan to approach her She 
made out, in the dimness that comes just 
before clawn, that he went slowly to a little 
une where the heather was thichest, and that 
he Jaxd Iimself down an xt. She knew he 
was.a heavy sleeper, and that m a few munutes 
he woukl sleep. Was she not alone? Could 
she not now steal anay from him? No, 
Before the thought was fully formed, shu 
knew she could not. ‘The sleeping man’s 
piayer had power over her, it seemed to 
wake yet while he slept. And now that she 
could fuel herself retired from all human 
eyes, she also arose and hneeled down, and 
spread out her hands as if she would lay he: 
case before the Lord. 


Not a word to say, not one word, but a dk 


thought in her aund Ihe ths “It 1s not 
because I cannot make my statement clear, 


that God does not see and pity my case. Let. 
my God look upon me and decide, for what | 


we 
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ever at 18 to be, I consent.” A long time 
silent thus, even till the grass turned gieen 
about her, and the birds began to wake— 
even till the first streak of gold was lying 
along the brink of the hill, and till the uttcr 
peacefulness of the new dawn seemed to 
make her aware that in her own mind wis 
also dawning a resignation that was almost 
Ike peace. If all soy was gone, and all com- 
fort given up, at least they hid been stolen 
away gently, and, as it were, almost with her 
on consent. “Thou hnowest that J cinnot 
bear st,” she sad quietly. “Oh, bea it for 
me, take my burden on thyself!” 

And almost as she spoke, she felt aware 
that she had becn helpert—that all should be 
night, and was nght Then she too rose 
her knees, and heard the lame man 
approaching, she sat down on the bank, and 
he sat beside her. 

All the east was taling on sts wing flush. 
She and her husband looked at it together as 
they sat side by side She sighed twee, its 
solemn Splendour was so great, and her heart 
had sunk s0 low, she could hudly bei to 
look ut it, but at last he spoke, 

“Well, Hannah,” he said, “there’s wouls 
to be spoke now, and, my poor wif, it's 
night you should begin ” 

“Ay,” she ansncred, faltering, and funt 
from Jong emotion and want of rust, “I’ve a 
neht to say that you must tell me what has 
‘become of Rosa and her bahe ” 

“Rosa Stock?” he rcphod solemnly 
“Shes dead, Hannah—dcead this sevcn 
years, and her hibe's dcad too.” 

Naturally this information made a ditur 
ence. The poor wile sighed agan “Hut I 
cannot hye with him,” she thought, “af I'm 
to be always living a he.—You sanl to Gad 
in the night," she went on, “thit I didnt 
hnow all” 

“Tvs true, Hannah,” he sephed 

“And no more can you know all,” she 10 
pled. “What's done, was done for the best. 
As for me, I want to know no moie FI ask 
no questions about anything, noi never te 
proxch you, and these words are my vow 
and bond that I won't. ut in return, youre 
never to ash me—never—how I came tu lose 
the moncy, and-—' 

She prused so long, thut he at Jtst sud, 
“11 ws clean gone, and nothing I could do 
could by possibilty get it bach, promise I 

io” 


“ And my children,” she bugan, melting 
agam into heart sick tears “It I go along 
With you, you must promise me, on your 
solemn word before God this hour, tht you'll 
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never, never mention them to me—never, 
never let ther names pass your hps to me 
more” 

He turned to her with a look of smpuse. 
She was qmetly wiping away her tears. He 
would have hked to comfort her, he even 
began to reason with her, “I should have 
thought it might be a comfort to you to talk 
about their pretty ways, and their deaths 
hhewise.” 

“It as not,” she answeied. “I fare to 
believe that 1t’s my duty to stay with you, if 
you'll consider over this one thing that 1 
demand so solemnly, and promsc it with all 
your heart, but if you won't do that, then Ict 
me so my ways” 

\tter a short pause he answered, “Han- 
nth, T promse ' And then she gave him 
her hand, and he helped her to nse. And 
they wilhed together in the eaily sunshme, 
to get the refreshment they sorely needed at 
the hitle mn Not a word or a look passed 
between them, one went with silent eaulte 
thon, and the other with silent tears 


CHAPTER XXL 


Uarin Dov and his wife were both sorely 
fatigucd when, in the rosy flush of a summer 
mommy, they reached the httle inn. IH» 
windows were not yet opened, and they sat 
on a bench outsude, under 2 thickly branched 
maple tree. Uzaah Dall was able to obsersc 

reflect, He noticed the neatness and 
cleanness of his wife’s array. She was one 
of those women who are fir more attractive 
in early middie life than in youth The 
lanky, gaunt figure had a fuller and more 
gricious outline now, the sometime thin 
fertwes and creat, hungering eyes were 
soft. It was a long time since any man 
had struck her, or insulted her, or scowled at 
jiu, and even after that might of misery, her 
expression of countenance bore witness to 
this fact, She was languid, very wemy, anil 
very full of sorrow, but her fear of him, as he 
had stuse to see, was no fear of a blow 

He thought she would soon “come 
round” She had loved him when he had 
ul-treated her, surly her very jealousy was 
@ proof that, whatever she might say, she 
hacl not utterly ceased to love him even now 
And he meant to be so good to her, so—yes, 
csen 80 loving to her, He had not wished 
to meet with her—very fa from it—but here 
she was, and he found himself exulting. 

Theic was a pump close at hand, and 
some spaibling, clear water lying under it, in 
a wooden trough. Hannab Dill went to it, 
and, taking off her bonnet, bathed her aching 
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eyes and brow. He watched her, approved 
in his very heatt the semi methodistic plam 
ness of her dhess, saw her twist up her long 
baw with interest, put on her bonnet and 
shawl again, and come slowly back 

He thought he would say something en 
couragmng and affectionate to her. He would 
let ber know that she had happiness before 
her, and not misery; but when she came 
and sat down near him again, her gentle 
patience, her hopeless eyes, that did not look 
at him, seemed to stcal his words out of his 
mouth 

“Hannah,” was all he managed to say, 
“they are astir in the inn now, I'd better 
go mand tell them to get us some break- 
est” 

He scemed to wast her reply, and she said 
hstlessly, “As you will. * 

Tt had pleased God alteady to discipline 
hs base nature, he had endured great fear, 
had found himself to be vile It had seemed 
to himself, as he lay once in the prison in 
solitary confinement, on account of his bad 
lunguage and coarse insuberdination—i1t hid 
seemed all on a sudden as if some evil spint 
drew near hum in the dark and took his sins 
by armsful and heaped them ovr him, and 
he saw them as if they had bodily substance, 
and there were so many that they crushed 
ium down, Hs first sensation was more 
astonishment than even fear, All these 
hateful things, cxcepting one or two that 
always haunted him, had seemed to be dead 
and gone, and now they were alive—not put 
away, but his, swaiming about him, part ot 
humsclf He struggled, he tembled, he cned 
out. ‘Lhen he thought he would act a more 
manful part, he tued to fling them off, he 
would not be so cowed, What could he do 
by way of occupation? He would recall all 
the songs he had been used to sing, and sin 
them now. So he wiped his forehead and 
began, But lo! it was a quavenng, craven 
voice that sang, it moaned over the wicked 
words, it sank and choked over the impure 
ones There was no comfoit here But 
somethng he must and would do, or this 
stifing weight on his soul would kill lym. It 
‘was not that he repented, it was hardly re 
morse that be felt, it was the mere presence 
always over and about lum of this load of 
wickedness, that he knew to be his own 
wickedness, that daunted him and mide him 
so wretched. Well, he would say over so 
many of his school lessons as he could ic- 
member, he would set himself sums in Ins 
own mind, he would go over the multiplica- 
ton table, 
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‘The chaplain found him one day at this 
weary work, trying te find some occupation 
and some thoughts to stand between him 
and bis crimes. 
mind was clouded, he was willing for once 
to speak, and seemed to think thit no man 
had ever suffered so befoe, “I can't gct 
them away!” he exclumed, teanng at his 
bieast. “How should 1?—they are myselt 
T shall die af they press me down so.” 

The choplan had always felt a sort of 
horror of him, he had been such a hypoctite, 
he had donc so much to coriupt some of the 
other prisoners, He looked at him attcn 
tively, supposing that this was only some new 
piece of hypocrisy. 

“The Almighty has been hud upon me’ 
he continued, “I am cast into hell before 
my death ” 

“No,” answered the chaplain, “The 
Alm hty has been mereifal to you, and given 
you still’) our hfe to repent in” 

“Y have tned to repent, and I cannot 
How should I get to repent?” he answered. 

“God, and God only, can give true 1¢ 
pentince You must humbly ask Him to 
ave it to you.” And then he looked doubt- 
fully at the prisoner, who seemed so restless 
and so defiant, and so enraged “Like 1 
ule bull ina net,” he thought within lim- 
sel 

“Tye tned as hard as ever J cin to do 
what ou call repent,” continued the psoncr 
“ But even if I could be sorry all my diys, 
Nie they are, these sins, I could not get 
awry from them.” 

“'No,” answeed the chaplun, “but you 
hive leave to take them and lay them at the 
foot of the cross, the cross of Chitst ” 

The pusoner answered, but not irrcverently, 
only with the dulness of despa, “IIe would 
have nothing to do with such as Tam. And 
why should Ie?” 

“Why, indeed!" answered the chaplain , 
“that 18 more thin we hnow But if you 
in believe that God gave Him, and that 
Ic was willing to be given, to take away the 
4ins of the wold, you know enough.” 

“Well, I'sc heaid say so all my life,” said 
the prisoner, “but that don’t seem to bung 
we any help I'm down, that’s what I am 
—sunk in the prt—and I don’t see any hope, 
nor case, nor daylight, nor way of getting 
out ’ 

* And I cannot say so much as ‘God help 
you,'” answered the chaplain; “for God 
offers you help only in that one way, and if 
you will not have at, there 1s no help for sou 
in heaven or earth.” 


His sleep had departed, bis get 
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“Tve done 2 good many black deeds,” 
reasoned the piisoncr, “as the good Lord 
knows better than youdo If I could only 
them down and trample them under my 
feet, I would Ance then and ery for mercy.” 

“Ttell you that trymg to tiample down 
your cumeés 1s ofno use Your character 1 
a part of yoursclf, you cannot get away from 
it, nor do away with them, but the Saviour 
of mankind, of you will go to Him, will not 
only forgive, but will ekase you and reheve 
you of them, and take them on Hinwelf.” 

“ Then Jet Him,” cued the prisoner, fiing- 
ang lumself on the ground—“Jet Ihm'” he 
and with vehemence, and almost with mg. 
“Let the good Lord have mercy on my 
muscitble soul! Im spent with misery, 
ein do notlung im the world, but if He did 
dit to save such black simneis, and if He can 
bear with those that cmmnot even bear with 
themsclves, and cin get them free of their 
sins, and make men of them again, IJe never 
hada better chance than He has now, I 
say It humbly to him, Jet the good Lord try 
His hind on me” 

In the choking tccents both of rige and 
despur, Uzerth Dill cred out thus as he lay 
grovelling on the ground, and the young 
chaplun, starting up, looked it Jum with 
somthing lke feat The coarse nature and 
the ungoverned prssions of the man had 
heen taken hold of by a powcr too strong for 
hum to cope with, but his own words 1anq 
in lus ear now, and he lay on the floor 
sikontly, as fa great awe was upon him. 

The chaplain had nothing to say. A great 
muny convicts had profissed repentance, and 
most of them on ielease hid fallen away 
He wrs about to kneel and ofler prayer, 
when the convict sat up, and sad in a scared 
voice, as sf for the fist time conscious of that 

Presence in which we always dwell, 
"Those I shouted up were impudent words. 
Thul no call to shout at all,” be continued, 
Joohing round. “‘ But I say again, the Loud, 
for Chnst’s sake, have mercy on my sinful 
soul'® ‘Ihen—strange comment indeed on 
his own prayer— Now,” he contmucd, still 
with that look of awe, “now I've played ny 
last card.” 

‘Lhe chyplain, feeling shocked both at the 
wicked fellow’s prayer and the violent way 
am which he had acted, was soon out of his 
cell. Uzaiah Dill was aslecp the next tine 
he came to visit him, and the second time 
‘was so peaceful and quiet, as to appear more 
than ever a hypocrite to those about him, 
Dut he used no bad language, and was never 
ainsuborlinate any more. 
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So, it had pleased God already to discipline 
Ins coarse nature iad been cast into 
pnson for lus crimes, and there they had 
‘been shown to him as if pomted at by a 
finger from above, and then they had fallen 
from hum, had been sunk, as st were, m the 
depths of the so. And after that had come 
the discipline of contempt ant jong epicon 
These lasted almost tll the time of his re- 
lease—dunng all those years when he had 
been earnestly trymg to improve himself, his 
tntellect and all his powers becommg stronger 
throngh long protection fiom the constant 
tempting to drink, which had been too much 
for hus feeble nature and weak constitution, 

And now another disciplme was prepanng 
for him, woven out of circumstances, and 
from one of the commonest contradictions 
that prevailed m this contrary world, 

He was not so obtuse that he did not 
perceive his wife’s misery, her almost loath 
mg of him, ‘The love she had borne him 
and which he had never cared for, and long 
forgotten, flashed back on his remembrance 
now. He seemed to have a nght to it 
‘Now, and every balt-hour assured him that 
to be @ good and loving husband to he: 
would be an easy task Now. And he could 
not have it 

If God had forgiven him, why could not 
she? He longed to assure her how different 
he now was, Sut his tongue was tied, she 
would not beheve hun, He remembered 
with a pang the many good women that had 
hindly and even proudly entertamed him 
after his temperance lectures, “ for his works’ 
sake,” but the deep humility of dawning love 
mde him all too certun that they did not 
now hun as his wife «dd, they did not know 
his prst. 

They ate and they drank together almost 
in silence, then, to the astonishment of 
Hannah Dill, her husbind talked humbly 
and most piously to the landlady while she 
cleaned awiy, It was very carly, and if she 
and her fimily were not im the usual halot 
of having family prayers, he would be very 
glad to conduct them, for, with apologetic 
gentleness, “it was indeed so bright and 
eatly, that no interruption of business was 
hhely.” 

‘Ihe landlady took the proposal well. The 
poor wife felt that she coukl hardly bear to 
hear hun “show off” before her, but when 
Uznah Dil was told thit the inn kitchen 
was ready for him, and that, beside the house. 
hold, tno cxmers, “very quiet men,” would 
be glad to yom, he said, so as not to be over- 
heard, “ Hannah, I seem to feel as you would 
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hefer 


“No, Uzziah,” she answered, imstantly 
changing her mind, “I fare to think I had 
ber go in,” and she sighed and followed 


The poor ex-convict had a ready tongue, 
and he already knew lis one Book well 
He read 2 psalm, and made 2 few devout 
comments on it. Hus wife, im spite of herself, 
thought his remarks almost as scholarly and 
fine as Mr de Berengers; and when he 
began to pray, and faltered a good deal for 
all his carnestness, she hnew as well as if she 
had been told that st was her presence which 
took away his selfpossession He desired 
her approval , he wondered what she would 
think. 


stay here, and I’ve nothing to say 
i” 


So, when they were alone m the little 
prrlour—for the parliamentary train was not 
to pass till noon—she said to him, “ Uzziah, 
it 18 but ght I should tell you I'll never 
breathe to any soul your having been in 
prison. I'll not mterfere with our speeches 
im that way.” 

“ Thank you heartily,” he answered, “but, 
Hannah, where I think it will do good to 
tell it, I often have told st myself” 

“Do good?" she exclumed. ‘How 
should at do good? Who 1s to hsten if you 
tell such a thing as that?” 

“Many a diunkard wall listen,” he answered, 
“of he finds that, through the dnnk, I have 
been in a worse case than he has It’s alll 
the drink, Harnah, that does for us. 1 
never wished to do a thing against the Jaw 
tll T was undcr the temptation of 1, When 
Thad once done wrong, I sneaked and was 
wishful to do better and keep right till I wis 
half drunk agun, then the old wicked daring 
came, and made a wild beast of me. It give 
me courage, and cunning too. I saw how 
to do the bad thing, when my pulse was 
all ahve with that stimulus. But it was my 
natural way, before I was a converted man, 
to be a hypocrite So I must watch most 

that sin, and not make out that I’ve 
always had a good characte: ° 

“Then how do you get a living? Who 
emptoys you?” she inquired 

“Well, first place, I'm never called an 
impostor, for I acknowledge that I'm low 
down In general, after I've spoke, there's 
ahttle collecton made for me, and I have 
‘my tools, 50 if a brother or sister has any 
shoes to mend, I mend them Though I 
say 3t, they're well done, and through that 
Eolten get more custom. Or, so long as I 
seem to be doing any good in a town, I take 
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a little journeyman’s work, and so, what with 
‘one thing and another, I Lless the Lord I 
have not wanted yct.” 

If there was anything ludicrous in this 
speech, that was not the quality in it which 
most struck his wife, 

“You live from hand to mouth, then?” 
she observed. 

“T did ought to do,” he answered ; “but 


I went to Mr. Gordon to look after ye and! 


he told me there was fifteen pound in hand, 
and that I was to have thirly pound a yea 
60 soon as I could claim it.” 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “it were but right.” 

“Well, I took the fifteen, and it secmed 
as if I was distrusting the Lord, and I could 
not spend it, Hannah; let alone your uncle 
never meant his earnings to come into my 
grip. I have given three pound of it away 
to some of the Lord’s poor, and to a man 
that I got to take the pledge, and here is 
the rest in my pocket. We shall go about 
so cheap, Hannah—sometimes in a smack, 
and sometimes in an excursion train or a 
carrier's cart, That thirty pound a ycar will 
keep you, with what little extra I can earn.” 

We? Then he expected to have her 
always with him ! 

“But why should you feel any call to go 
moving about ?” she repeated. 

“ Because I’m a temperance lecturer, But 
Ihave not the impudence to offer myself to 
be paid by any society—none of them would 
employ a man that had not a good character. 
Ido not preach. I seem to think you'll be 
glad to hear that.” 

“You're not 2 dissenter, Uzziah ?* 

“No; so I don't interfere mith the work 





“Tt.was spanned by a wor don bnidgo”” 


of the ministry. But I make the offer of 
the gospel wherever I can privately, and I 
go and see poor folks in prisons and work- 

jouscs, when I can get leave.” He pauseil, 
then added, with a sigh, “It cuts me vay 
deep, Hannah, to sce you look so mscrable, 
and hardly scem to cate about anything, If 
you knew more about this temperance ques- 
tion, and how drink is the one cause of the 
1uin of nineteen out of twenty that go to 
the bad——” 

She interrupted. “I know all about tem- 
perance—all,” she said listlessly, 

He looked surprised, then, as if her weary 
indifference gosded hum into making a com- 
plaiat, he continued—* And af you knew 
how pleased I am to find you again, and 
how it cuts me to sce that—well, I mean, 
you used to be fond of me, Hannab.” 

Yes." 

“And if T’d been so blessed as to have 
found salvation then, and taken to sober 
ways, you'd have been a happy woman.” 

Yop.” 

She sighed bitterly, as she uttered that 
one syllable of reply; she evidently could 
not rouse herself to care what he thought of 
her. He went to the window and Iovked 
ont, trying to find something to say that 
would please her, The time was getting on, 
and he had certainly made no way at present. 
When he looked round, she had slipped out 
of the room, She had resolved to ask for 
the bill and pay it herself, that, if any allusion 
was made to her having been there the 
evening before with young ladies, she might 
be the only person to hear it. 

“7 have no luggage, Uzziah," she said, 
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when she returned, “and f you ask me why, 
T cannot tell you, nor which of the four towns 
I came from, that met here yesterday But 
Ihave paid the rechoning, and I've money 
m my hand that will buy me clothes for a 


good while to come.” She had, in fact, been 
paid hea quarter's wages a few days pre 
viously. 


Uzsiah Dilt seemed to understand that he 
was to ask no questions, or perhaps he per 
ceived that at would only be a waste of 
words if he didi, a be proceeded to show, 
as he thowgttt, a great proof of confilence, 
He laid about: two pounds on the table, m 
silver and copper, anid took out a smill par- 
cel done up 15 brown paper. “ That's the 
twelve pound, Hannah,” he said, “and there's 
whit imoney I have You had better take 
chuge of it, and Iean ask you for what I 
want, I ncver spend a penny now that I need 
be ashamed you should know of | T’'vc hept 
out enough to pry our two tichets” 

She shrank from this mark of his trust 
in her, “I'm not used to cury so much 
about with me,” she said family “Youd 
better by half put it bick again.” So he 
dicl, looking almost as spintless as herself, 
and they walked slowly to the station. 

And now began a new and very strange 
fe for Hannah Dil. The third class cat 
nage was full of people, and her husband, 
with a kind of uncouth attempt al pohteness, 
‘began to oficr them temperance tracts, Some 
took them, othes aigued with him and 
uiade game of him. Le showed what, to 
his wife, seemed an unnatural and distressing 
humility, It seemcl not m the least to 
signify what they said of him or to him, if 
they would only take his tracts and pronuse 
to read them. 

It was a very slow train, and Hannah Dill, 
in apite of heisclf, dozd , but her slecp was 
far from refieshing, and she stated with a 
low cry of terror when her husbind touched 
her ‘nd said they were to get out. 

At was about four mules to the next statron, 
and to that they were to walh and wart tll 
late in the afternoon, when another fain 
would come up and take them on. Uzelah 
Dill bought some food, and they went on 
together, be carrying it, and she holding an 
umbrella over her head, for the day was 
sultry, There was plenty of time before 
them, and the walk might have been de- 
h,htful to g happier woman [hey went 
throu,h newly cut hay fields and among 
Dean ficlds, they came to a hitle rive, fall 
of floating water-lhes—it was spanned by a 
wooden Endye 


. Close to it was a small cull; 
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empty cart-shed, and im tts shade they sat 
down to make then noonday mei After 
that the ex convict, not able to 1epross his 
joy at is wife's presence, and his thankful 
ness for Gods goodness, proposed to sinz 
a hymn, and forthwith bioke out into a well 
known stain, full of eaultation, joy, and 


plaise 

Thunder had been muttering for some 
time. And with more than common sudden 
ness a clond, coming over, burst in torrents 
of ram, while, just as the list verse wis 
m couse of conclusion, two young men 
dashed across the wooden bridge from the 
opposite field, and took shelter also in the 
shed. 

“By Jove!” exclamed one of them, 
taking off his hat and sprinkhng the dust with 
drops fiom its bum. =“ Lhey ave gomg it 

He meant the elements) And just then 
a great green flash seemed to 1un all over 
them and among them, and such a1 uthng 
crashing peal of thunder with it, that the 
water in the hitle nva shook with ats 
vibiations, 

“By Jove'” repeated the same younz 
man, mn an admiring and mote icspectful 
tone, as uf he could not think of withholding 
hus tnbute to these elements, when thy 
weie so much in catacst about ther busie 
ness 

Then the usual thing followed. Uvaih 
Dill, with humble civilty, almost ludicious, 
rose, and making his bow to the vouns ncn 
on the other side of the cat, recurved tno 
nods in reply, while he said, “ Lhe gods of 
the heathen, gentlmen, aie no zoou to swe 
byan a danger he this Lil uke kive to 
address 2 piryer to the true God, for we seem, 
to bein the very midst of the muddk, wd 
L have my doar wife with mi, whose safety 
i's nutwal 1 should think of’ Lhereupon, 
pulhng off Ins hat again, he buld it bufoe his 
face, and, turning avy, inured into it an 
mnaudible prayer 

two young men looked at cach other, 
and Mrs. Dull could not forberr to jhince at 
them She wis ashamed of her husbind and 
for him, and yet ashamed of herselt for bein 
ashamed 


‘Ove of the young men was very tall and 
dark, he kaned on one of the cut whecls 
and smiled, while he looked at the man 
prying The other young man was small 
fair , he sat on the shafi, and remamed 
ly grave, he had a litle mouth, which 
shghtly screwed up with an air of obser- 
vant intelligence that made him look espe 
ly foolish. 
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When a baby looks thus at a candle, we 
think the little face has an air of wisdom , 
but if a young man looks thus at an ordinary 
hay cart, we are sue he must be 1n ass. 

‘Uzaah Dill now turned round, and, after 
another tiemendous clap of thunder, pro- 
duced a bundle of leaflets, and was just about 
to make a civil offer of some to the gentle 
men, when the tall young man—~Lord Robert, 
in fact—burst info a good natured laugh 
“Why, Peep,” he exclamed, “this 1 out of 
the trymz-pan into the fire’ Put them up, 
my good man—put them up This gentle 
min's pockets,” indicatmg bis companion, 
“ite full of them already They are tempe- 
tance leaficts, 1 see" 

Uzziah Dill, finding his incrment tempe 
rance lecture taken out of his mouth, looked 
foolish for a moment, but when hittle Peep 
sud kindly, “Ye es, I am much interested! 
in the temperance cause,” his countenance 
glowed with joy. 

“Indeed, sir,” he said respectfully. “Theo, 
su, I mtke bold to wish sou God speed with 
it Im only a poor cobbler,” he continued, 
after giving hittle Peep an unreasonabie time 
to 1eply in, if he had been so minded, “ but 
I count it a great honour to be able to 
nel puch a blessed cause, af it’s ever so 

ttle 

“Ye es,” satd httle Peep, and slowly added, 
tiking time to cogitate between cvery two or 
three words, “I wish—there was no-~strong 
diumhk. 

Lhereupon Lord Bob, taking no notice at 
all of the cobbler, gave little Peep a dig in 
the nbs. “No strong drmh? Yon are a 
plutty fllow,” he exclamed. “Call your 
self a Buton, and talk of getting into 
Puliament, and yet cry out, ‘No strong 
drak!’ How's the Government to go on 
without the revenue from it? Where will 
you get the money to pay your soldiers and 
sulors with?” 

“T don't—hnow,” said httle Peep, looking 
as much perplexed as if he felt seriously con- 
cued to produce the wherewitha! then and 
there 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


How could there be a better opening for 
a palaver? It was pouring now with steady 
rain Little Peep, seated on the shaft, 
looked much perplexed , Uzziah Dill sat on 
the shabby carpet bag that held his tools, 
and Bob, facing them both, leaned on 
the wheel of the cart, and, bemg sery tall, 
looked night over it into little Peep's eyes 
“There's patnotism '" he exclamed. “Do 
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you want the country to go to wrack? Don’t 
you know, and don't you too, cobbler—I beg 


your lon—~” 
“No offence, ar, that’s my trade,” 
‘Urnah broke m.' “ Pray go on, sit” 


“Well, don’t you know, then, that our 
soldiers and sailors are almost entirely pd 
‘out of the revenue that comes from the tacise 
duties?” 

“Well, su,” Usaah presently sad, after 
giving httle Peep time to reply, if he chose, 
“af Tam to answer, I'll say that drink costs 
the country very migh as much as it pays it 
Look at all our crmunal courts, what thy 
cost—our judges, our prisons, with all ther 

and servants, and the chtplains, and. 
the feeding of the prisoners, and theu «Jothes 
Then look at our poke forco—their wages, 
and clothes, and all the rest of at, sir. And 
then conside1 that, nanetcen twenttcths of all 
the crime being causcd by drink, that propor 
tion of the expense would be saved if we 
were sober.” 

Tven litle Peep was slartled here. 
“Yecs," he sad, with what for him was 
wonderful piomptitule, “but ninctcen- 
twenticths 18 such—a—such a jolly lot to 
wnite off” 

“On the crimes, sir, did you mean, or the 
money?” 

“Why, it’s the money we want, and are 
drying to—ser ape to,ethir.” 

“Well, sir’ cried the cobbler, “I’m swe 
T’m willmg to meet you halfway “Well 
say nme tenths of the eapense 1s saved , wo 
have nineteen twenticths Icss cnine, and 
the country saves ninc tenths of the expense, 
‘which you have towards the army and nav " 

“ Ubat's fan,” said ttle Pe.p 

“ And my nincteen twentuths, sir, includes 
Not only the convictions for crimes done when 
aman is in dnnk, but those committed by 
habitual drunkards, even though they be then 
sober, men, in short, that have got thcr 
wills made weak by drink, and thar con 
scicnces clouded.” 

“You have got up the subject, cobbler, 
see,” observed Loid Robert. 

“Yes, sn? 

“Well, but granting all you say (for the 
sake of argument, merely), the sum saved 
would not half pay.” 

“T was afraid it woukin't,” sul lule 
Peep, screwing up hrs mouth and shaking 
bus head. 


“No, sir, but thea, if we had no drunk- 
ards, we should have hardly any paupers. 
Only think what they cost the country, We 
should save a sight of money there.” 
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“ You take a good deal for granted ” 

“But not too much, sir I take for 
granted that, thank God, people have their 
fechngs, There are thousands of poor old 
folks in tha workhouses that have children 
who'd scorn to leave them there, but that 
they're almost beggars themselves, along 
with ther familes, because they are such 
slaves to the dnnk There are thousands 
upon thousands of children there as well, 
because they've lost father, and often mother 
too, through the dnnk.” 

Little Peep here began to look a tnfie 
happier, He glanced at Lord Robert, as if 
the matter was in his hands, and on his fiat 
depended the payment of her Majesty's 
forces. He was in the habit of taking things 
very much to heart, besides, he had a nasty 
cough He must not leave the cart shed, 
therefore, while it ramed, and while he stayed 
he would, of course, talk to the cobbler 
‘Yor these reasons, therefore, and not because 
he cared about the mutter in hand, Loid Bob 
gave himself an aur of conviction, and 
cheerful 

“Come,” he said, “I think we're 
on. Besides, you may remember that, wit! 
all our sobriety, we shall still denve some 
revenue—suppose we say one twentieth— 
from the excise on strong drmh. You can 
add that” 

“ And what about the dutics on tobicco ? 
Many people sa ay you're not to smoke,” 
sard littl Peep 

“Tt can only be the most hardened villains 
who say that Dnnking and smoking have 
nothing really to do with one another, In 
fact, some of the most sober nations smoke 
most,” said Lord Robert, laughing. 

“My doctor always tells me to smohe— 
m moderation, sud htlle Pecp 

“And if you drink tout and water with 
your pipe, or dink nothing at all, sir, where 
x the harm of it?” said Usuab, “ Any 
how,” he continued, in a burst of generosity, 
“J should wish the Government to keep 
that brinch of the revenue JV have no call 
to interfir. with 1¢, for ours 1s the tempe 
rance cause, and nothing else.” 

“Then, if I'm to bave all that,” said httle 
Peep, cogitating, “won't 14 be almost 
enough? or shall we all have to be taxed 
much more than—than we ore now, you 
now 2” 

“Tkyen af we are, sw, think how much 
nicher we shall be We shall hardly feel it. 
We shall be ncher by mmeteen twenteths 
of all those muons that we are now paying 
for drink, and by what we earn im regular 
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wages, and by most of the paupers being at 
home with thew parents and with ther 
children Some taxes will be taken off, and 
others will be put on.” 

“‘And so you think we shall do?” 

“1 pray God for a chance of trying, sur” 

“So do I,” answered httle Peep 

“T take my leave of you, gentlemen,’ then 
smd the cobbler. “And if youll put up 
your umbrella, my dear, it’s about time we 
stepped over to the station” 

Mrs Dull rose, and, to her great shame, 
saw each of the gentlemen drop moncy into 
Uzaah’s band, and saw him receive it and 
put stin his pocket ‘Lhey hnew him better 
than she did, 1t appeared 

“Thank you, gentlemen," he sud “lo 
give this to me is about the same thing 
as to give it to the cause, for I live for the 
cause, m my humble way.” 

He had not gone many yards, following 
closely on Ins wife’s hecls, when Lord Bob 
came studing after him “TI say, cobbler,” 
he cned, “ you're no fool—I can sce that ' 

“You're very good, sir,” answered Uzsith 
“Such headpiece as I hie u not fuddled 
with dfmh, anyhow Jam a sober mannow, 

the goodness of the I ord” 

“Well, look here thce was a littl fliwin 
those fine calculations of yours, which I dil 
not wish my poor frend to see. You mike 
out that, sf all the people became sober, thev 
would save—how many millions a yerr 15 it? 
Well, I forget, but suppose at saved, whose 
pochets 1s itn?” 

“Why, in the people’s pockets, sir.’ 

“ Lxactly so, and not in the pocket of the 
Government How do you propose to con- 
jure it there?” 

Now Lord Bob bemg very tall, and the 
rain pountng down, cropped a good dei 
from the brim of his hat and splashed on 
‘Ucziah's nose as he fookcd up to answcr, 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” he said, both men 
walking on at a smatt pace, ‘that there mv 
de a flaw in your calculations When God 
puts it into the mmnds of a good many people 
that a certain thing they’ve been in the bab t 
of doimg—as I may say with a clear con 
science—is a wrong thing to «lo, that 1s a 
kind of prophecy that the thing, sooner or 
later, 1s going to be done away with by them , 
Just as the slave trade was, you know, sir, and 
then slavery, We that think about it hive 
got, so to speak, such a prophecy, and that 
you should not leave out of your calculanon, 
‘This great dimk traffic 1s ceitain sure going 
to be done away with, we don’t know shen, 
and we don’t know how ' 
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* Going to be given up!” exclaimed Lord 
Robert, laughmng. 

“Yes, sir. There has been a great deal of 
tlk this forty years about what 2 sad thing 1 
was to dnnk, but not half enough about 
a sad thing it was to dist the dnnk, and sell 
out the drmk A vast many folks have found 
out this lately I heard 2 gentleman lecture 
on it only yesterday. His name was Mr 
Amuas de Berenger 

Lord Robert heard this name with 
amusement; but st did not sut him to let 
the cobbler know that he was intumate with 
Mr Amiasde Berenger Hesmiled “And 
so this Mr. de Berenger and you temperance 
folks generally have got a kind of suj 
insuvet in you (which you call a prophecy), 
and it tells you that every man conceined in 
the liquor trafhe 18 going to be rmned?” 
Then, after a short pruse, his native gentle- 
manhood coming to his aid, he added, “And 
all the drunkards reclaimed, while at the same 
time we may leave Providence to look after 
the revenue?” 

“J don’t exactly know about that, sir,” 
answered Uzziah, who felt himself rather at 
fault there, ki 

“It seems to me that Parhament will 
have enough to do,” continued Lord Robert, 
half banterng him. “It has first to stop 
the hquor traffic, secondly, to compensate 
the whole body of pubheans , and, thirdly, 
to find money for the payment of the 
toreus" 

“ Well, sir, Parliament had enough to do 
—and did 1t—when it had to make folks be- 
lieve that slavery was not to be borne with, 
and then to compensate the slave owners 
But the woild has got on since that, and it 
may be through that And how do you 
‘now that the heads of the hquor trafhe will 
not be the first to show how this thing 1s to 
be done ?” 

“Tam no prophet, cobbler, but I thiak I 
Lanow better than that.” 

“Well, su, and Iam no prophet, but af 
you are sure Parliament will pass no bills to 
stop the trafic, and no other way can be 
thought of, why, we have no call to consider 
how the forces are to be pad. But I have 
noticed,” continued the cobbler, a mange 
way there 1s with people, as if they thougl 
human creatures, when they were added to- 
gether, wee not as good as every one of the 
same lotis when he stands by himself. Now, 
why are you and five hundred other gentle- 
men not to be willmg to do what you your- 
self are willing to do, su, for your fellow- 
creatures?” 
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Then, as Lord Robert strode beside the 
lumping cobbler, he fell into a short cogita- 
tron, Keeping an amused expression of sur- 
prise on his pleasant face, and not m the 
least attending to Uzeah Di, who was 
carefully attempting to explain that, in 
using the word “ good,” he did not impute 
men any works that had ment in them- 


ves. 

Lord Robert heard not a single word of 
this theological dissertation, but the cobbler 
was gratified by his silence, and surprised 
when he suddenly exclaimed, “ How do you 
know that I myself am willing to do anything 
at all for the benefit of my fellow-creatures ? 
Better ascertain that before you talk of the 
other five hundred ” 

“T leave it entwcly to you, sir,” said 
Usaah, with a smile, “You know best , but 
Tam not afraid.” 

“And you stick to it, that this thing 1s 
going to be done?” 

“Oh yes, sir. I believe every man will 
soon have a good chance of being sober, 
that everything will soon be in favour of his 
keepimg sober, instead of in favour of his 
gettmg drunk.” 

“In spite of the immense interests that 
stand in the way, and in spite of the determi- 
nation of the people to have dnnh?” 

“Yes, sir, but how it's to be done I know 
nothing about. It seems most likely that 
God will put it into the hearts of the people 
more and more to band together, to encour- 
age one another, and help one another them 
selves to give drink up.” 

“Well, cobbler, I must go, and I will say 
this-—” 

Sp” 

“You are the most downright, thorough: 
going, unreasonable, incomgible fanatic I 
ever met with |" 

So saying, and with a good-natured laugh 
and another half crown, Lord Robert strode 
back to the cart-shed as fast as his long legs 
would cary him, “Well,” he sad, arguing 
with himself as he went on, and smiling 
furtively, “of course there must be a grain 
of sense in the schemes and dreams of every 
fanatic, or how couid his fanaticism spread ? 
Does this, or does it not, seem more Utopian 
than the puttmg away of slavery did in its 
day? Should I, or should 2 not, have 
thought the man such 4 fool if I had met 
with him before I was engaged to (well, she’s 
@ sweet creature, and I am a lucky dog) 
engaged to Fanny? I shall have her fortune 
down ; therefore. cobbler, you are nght. I 
Aave a great willkogness in my mind to do 
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something for my flow creatures, 1f I can 
‘without mconvemence No! Come! Tam 
hard upon myself Tcancel those last words 
The brewers sweet httle daughter deserves 
something more of me, considerng the puns 
she tikes to make a better fellow of me 
Yes, he promised me her fortune down 
Whit 1 philanthropic old boy he 1s‘—hus 
hind always in his pocket to help the poor 
Low would it look 1f, the next time he gave 
Lanny a good round sum for charity, I got 
lier to spend it in erecung 2 temperince hall 
ri,ht in front of lis distulety gates? Well, 
rot fil, Im afiud What fun we had, 
De Buenger wd I, 2 few years go, with 
those ndiculous tempermec lectures ! We 
never did the shghtest good, that I. know of, 
Dut we tight ourselves to spetk by meins 
ofthem They were all on the other tack 
Whit 2 fool, and what a midmin, and whit 
a sinner the drunkud was' ind no hint thit 
anyhody clse was 1 ill to blame And so 
diunkenncss 15 gomg to be donc aw ty with, 
wit, cobbler? Lime will show, but not my 
tume, I thik. Well, Peep, old {cllow, bow 
gre you getting on ? 

Little Peep rephed that he had cou. 
good de1l, but that it had acfreshed to 
think of his tath with the cobbler 

“Ah, yest you temperance fellows all talk 
of ‘the ey? as if it wis the only cause 
worth living for What a fool that ‘cobbler 


wt” 
Tittle Peep here repeated a text to the 
effect that God made usc of the foolish 


whacwith to confound the wise 

“Yes, when you trke to quoting Scnpture, 
I'm always stumped,” sud Lord Robert 
‘I's my behef that every tempernce min 
you mect with you wnte bis nume in your 
note book, ind say a prayer for him +t mht 
when you go to bed’ 

Lord Robert did not mtend tobe profane 
but he felt that he had desctibed some! 
nukculous—suttable for little Peep, but nut 
for a manly character 

“ Ye-es,’ said httle Pcep, with that pathetic 
air of wisdom which looked so foolish, “I 
always pray for thun I think we all pry 
for one nother, ind thits why ——" 

“Why, what? 

“Why we are gettung on—so fast ” 

“on™ 

“But I say, Bob?” 

“Well? However, I know what you 
Mein, so you need not say 1t 

“What do I mean? ' 

“Why, that, considermg what a promising 
young fellow I was, a temperance lecturer, 


and ll that sort of thing, it odd ‘hit I 
should be turning out no bette: thin my 
nei,hbours, and almost wicked enongh to 
mike fun of ‘the cause’ But what is at the 
bottom of ninetcentwenticths of all the 
cume in the country, Peep—mme as well as 
otherm ns? You ought to hnoow’ TTeic 
he imitated the countnfied twing of the 
cobbler “Its all the dnnk, sir—the driak 
as his done it” 

“The dnok, Bob? Youre joking” 

“Not at all The dak 18 going to pry 
my debts and give me a large fortune, with 
a pretty wif Lbercfore, as Hamlet sud, 
*Tcan'tmtke you 2 sound answer, my wits 
disersed'—s0 I say I cant cant any more 
ygainst the drm, my ton,ues tied ’ 

“Te wasnt emt, Bob 

“No but look here, Peep I dont want 
you to think me any worse thin Jim De 
Leven,er took up the subject m good ex- 
nest I helped him for fun It never was 
one that I should have choscn of my own 
record Lon, before I ioct with Fanny I 
give up lectunng: 

“Yoes,’ sud little Peep, “and you ind 


a De Buct ger gave me a lot of the Iectures 1 


42t —hure he considered 1 moment— 1,.t 
four hundicd pkdges—in all ’ 

“Then youve done all that more for the 
world than Ihave done = Inter ,ot any 

“Thhed ery) 

“Yes, you good little fool,” thought Lor 1 
Robut Wath what joy anu pride you 
stood foth with another man $ lecture before 
you! How you got them up beforchand, 
wath thit Scotch minister to coach vou ' 

“T often think—TI shall never ketue—inv 
more Bob He looked inquinngly at Tod 
Kobert 2s he spoke 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” exclaimed Lord 
Robert, m 1¢ly “What do you muan, 
min? Youll be all right when that cough 


thing of yours gets well,’ then, hnowing that it 


was unfeeling to make light of whit wis so 
serious, he added, “ We shall bem town ma 
wech or so, and then you can have more 
advice about it ' 

“And its such a little cough,’ said the 
poot young fillow “ But sometimes Lfecl so 
weak, Bob, I don’t know what todo I feel 
—most as if ] was going—to cry ' 

“Why, there's my brother, in his dog 
cait,’ eaxclaumed Lord Robert, suddenly turn- 
ing hus back and speaking hurriedly * Look! 
hes coming through the lodge gates I'll 
meet him Hell take you up, he can 
ewily duve over the clover, and it bas done 


SARAH DE BERENGER. 


“Poor Pecp!” was his comment on the 
conversation as he strode on “I like that 
fellow, and felt almost, when he said that, as 
af I could have cued too.” 


Some hours after thit time there was great 
sutpnse and much rogiet, as well as discom- 
fort, mm Hannah Dil’s late home, for the 
thee Mr de Derengeis, with their aunt 
fuah, and also Amabel and Delia, drove up, 
lugg ge and all, in two flys, and the door was 
opencd to them by Jolie, who :formed 
them that Mis. Snatth bad not returned 
home at the appointed time, but that 
a telegram had been received from her. 
“And what it means, su, and what Mrs. 
$nuth can be thinking of to act so by you, 
and when there’s so much catra work too, I 
thu know het so well, can no more tell,” 
sid Mis, Jollute, “than I can fly. The 
telcgrami 1s on your study table, sir.” 

Tiuther the party proceeded, 

‘The telegram was dated from some httle 
junction that none of the paity had ever 
licard of. Mrs. Dill had found opportumty 
to send it off wlnle Uzziah bought the food 
which had been caten under the cait shed. 
Attu the due duection, to “Mrs. Jolhffe, at 
the Rev, Fohx de Berenger’s,” etc , st 1an as 
follows — 


“Di ww Trup, 

“Tam thit hurried that you must ex. 
sis jane bag T could not come home last 
Night T never do expect to sec you agam, nor 
get buck to my plice. Gave my dear love to 
the piccious young Ladies,” 


“Shu must have pad two shillings for 
this,” exclauncd Sarah. 

Tears were rolling down Amabcl’s cheeks. 
“ Mamsey sonc—Mumsey,” she almost whis- 
peed “Shall I never see Mamscy any 
mow?" 

“I don't belicve it!” exclaimed Delia in 
dignintly “She never would be so un- 
hind.” Then Delis began to sob and cry, 
and came to hiss Felix and lean on his 
shoulde:, and beg him to say he was sure that 
Mamscy would soon come back again, 

“My dears, my dear girls!" cred Saiah. 
© Mis. Snaith was certainly a most kind and 
attentive nuise to you, but really, to cry 
about her suddenly leaving you 1s too much, 
Pathaps——” 

“Well, what ‘perhaps,’ Cousin Sarah?” 
sobbed Dila. “Do you mean, perhaps 
she'll come back again?” 

Dick all this tume was devoured with 


sak 


Jealousy, and Amras wished devoutly that 
Amabel would come and lean so on his 
shoulder, 

“And I was cross to her the day before 
yesterilay," sobbed the repentant Dela 
+ T said she hadn't wroned my flounce nicely 
O Coz! do say you're sure she's coming Inch 

aun | 

Here Amabel melted into tears anew, and 
both the guls, as by one impulee, darted out 
of the study and aushed up staim to then own 
bedioom to ery together. 

Poor bereaved mother! Those were the 
only tears her children ever shed for her, and 
she never knew cven of them. 

Amabel and Dcha cimc down to supper 
looking so sad, that the subject of Mrs. 
Snaith’s sudden withdrawal was avowed as 
by onc consent, but whether Sah could 
have refrained from at if she had not already 
exhausted her vocabulary of blame on the 
poor wbsentce, may well be doubted. 

“Yes'" sbe cxclumed, as the two poor 
children, chnging together, went away the 
moment thcy had finished their meal. “Yes, 
this ought to show you, Amis, how wiong 
itus to excite the fecling of the lower classe» 
about temperance, o any other of your 
modein inventions,” 

Amias looked amazed, and Sarah, finding 
herself in possession of the house, con- 
tnuud— 

“Yes, the guls told me when they cune 
home that the speech Amuas mate agitated. 
Mis. Snaith to that degree, that she actually 
funted—fainted dead away—and before they 
could get her to revive, she moaned most 
disticssingly And there was 2 hord httle 
lame man, al) the timc she was insensible, 
who told the most temble anecdotes about, 
drunken men killing thur wives, Delia says 
he quite fiigbtened hes, and she was thankful 
when Mis, Snaith was able 10 rise and come 
away So now Filix has lost a most es- 
cellent domestic, and vety Ihely she has 
gone off, under 2 mistaken impression that 
at's her duty to turn temperance Iccturer her 
self, as those*American womcn did.” 

“T's not am her,” said belix, “ she 1s not 
that kind of woman.” 

But Sarah was not to be repressed. 
“There 15 nothing so unlike themselves,” 
she continued, “that people will not do it 
under a fanatical ampulse. I myself felt 
stiongly inclined to lay my pearl necklace 
an the plate once, when that bishop (you 
know his name, Felix, I forget 1t}—that 
bishop picached about money for the Indian 
famme.” 
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“Dut you didn't do it, aunt, did you?” presence of others. Yes: you looked at 
asked Dich. Amias in such a way just now, that, if it 

“No. Now, Dick, I have several times had not chanced that I was talking on a 
pomnted out to you that you should never serious subject, I should certainly have 
have jokes and Jaugh at them apart, in the thought you had some joke about me.” 





“Those woro the only tears bor children ever shed for bor.” 


IN THE FOURTH WATCH OF THE NIGHT. 


br. Marrunw ary, 22-33. 


L.O.m the moontess night, And lo! the Master mgh 
‘In the rough wind's despite, Speaks soflly, "Its I, 
ly the oar. ‘Be not afraid.” 
Keen gusts smite mn their teeth ; 5 
‘Tho hoarse waves chafe beneath Even so to us that strain 
‘With mufiled 1041, Over life's man 
Thou drawest near, 


‘Numb fingers, failing force, And, knowing not Thy guise, 


‘Suaice serve to hold the course ‘We gaze with troubled eyes, 
Wiese eae halbmay, And cry for fea, 
en o'er the tossing tide, 
Pallsl and hesvy-eyed, 2 geange sobs ehuper lem 
Scowls the dim day, Thy fist and Get” 


And now m the wan light, 
‘Walking the waters white, 
‘A shape diaws near, 
Each soul, in troubled wise, 
Stanng with starting cyes, 
Cres out for fear. 


‘Each grasps bls neighbour 1 
Yn helpless heddeteiene 
Shaken and swayed. 


‘A throaded phantom stands 
Crossing the best-loved hands 
For churchynid rest. 


a hens soft is the fall a 
white ral 
By tnowtabes made, 
seceee 
Bo not afraid.” 
Frepesick Lancsriver. 


‘DIANA SMITH.” 
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“DIANA SMITH.” 
By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D, 
PART I. 


Nw came a further strain on the sur-jin an atmosphere of soot—sleeps amongst 


geon. He had no longer the captain 
to converse with; he was the only man of 
education in the ship, and as such was 
practically in command of her, Responei- 
bility had been thus thrust upon him ; for- 
tunately he could bear the strain. Their 
difficulties were increased by a new trouble, 
and on January the rsth scurvy first showed 
itself in two of the Shetland men. Hitherto 
they had been spared that, anyhow, Then 
there was the necessity of working at the 
pumps; extra work to do, when the allow- 
ance of food was again diminished. Only 
one cask of beef now remained. An oil lamp 
was kept burning to melt snow for water. 

‘On January x6th, he writes, “I am sorry 
to have to add that signs of scurvy are now 
pretty general amongst us.” On the x8th it 
was found that one of the bread-casks had 
‘been robbed by some of the famished crew, 
Sacred led to a diminution of the allowance 

‘a pound a week—a very serious matter 
hen was so much cold and s0 little 
food. On the arst the thieves were dis- 
covered. The surgeon says, “I am sorry for 
these poor lads—three are growing fellows who 
require more nourishment than bearded men 
arrived at their full stature and development, 
and they find it very hard to subsist upon 
such a pitiful allowance. Indeed, they gene~ 
rally contrived to finish their 3 Ibs. of bread 
by the Friday night, and had to get on as 
best they could till the following Monday, 


when their hunger was so ungovernable that long- 
they were unable to resist the impulse to amongs 


cuake such a heavy inroad upon the biscuits 
as left them destitute of food again before 
the retum of ‘bread-day.’ How they will 
get on on their reduced quantities I know 
not.” (They were reduced 3 Ib. per week, 
oe) gh ag Ibs, till the worked 
off. ¢ grim sternness of the Anglo-Saxon 
character showed itself in their determination 
not to throw away their chance, remote as it 
was, of eacape by consuming their provisions. 
Hungry as they were, they held on unfalter- 
ingly. ‘The difficulties of the cook with his 
diminishing stock of wood are told 
humorously. Their oil lamp was 
ing :—" Everything and eve 
Covered with soot from the oi! lam 
XxI-19 


vile 


soot—breathes soot—is begrimed and smo- 
chered with soot; in fact, chimney-sweepe 
would look respectable beside some of us.” 
On the 26th the daily grog allowance is 
topped, and only served out three times a 


Smith says— For my part I rarely meddle 
with it, knowing that alcohol in such & 
climate is worse than useless; but 'tis waste 
of breath—in fact, not worth my while—to 
attempt preaching such a doctrine to the 
men.” It now was again dreadfully cold ; 
the ship's pumps were frozen. He writes— 
“Tt may serve to show you in how terribly 
low 2 temperate we are making shift to 
live, when I tell you that Mr. George Clarke's 
boots, when he pulled them off at night-time, 
were sheeted inside with glittering ice, the 
moisture of his feet freezing upon the leather, 
whilst his horse-bair lining was frozen to the 
sole.” On the 31st he writes, “ Intensely 
cold again last night ; this is dreadful work ; 
it is murdering us—we cannot endure it much 
longer in our starving, exhausted condition.” 
On Fel ist he writes, “Thank God, 
the zst of February has at last arrived! How 
wearily and anxiously we have watched and 
counted its coming! What new hopes, and 
heart, and life, the advent of a fresh month 
gives to us! Last month has been remark- 
ably quiet; the ship laid still, and free from 
nips, &c. ; but to me it has been a 
the greatest anxiety, seeing that the 

scurvy has made its appearance 
th" During all this time the cold 
continued, ‘A raven flew close past the 
ship, its neck surrounded by a white glitter- 
ing ring of hoar frost, the moisture in its 
breath congealing instantly on its plumage.” 
On the 3rd it became milder; butthis caused 
them more work with the pumps. So they 
laboured away ; and the scurvy spread. 

He writes Iam surgeon to the ship, 
but, God help me| what can I do for those 

fellows?” On the rth the first man 
ied of scurvy. ‘Then it biew 2 terrible gale. 
“If the ship goes to-night, ic. if the ice is 
Drought up by the land, or the b or forced 
down upon us, and the ship stove in, there is 
no hope of eur lives; four-and-twenty hours 
on the ice in such weather as this would in- 
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evitably finish off every man and boy of us— 
not one of us could stand it ; ‘twould be im- 
possible to rig a tent with such 2 fearful gale 
raging, We should have no protection, no 
shelter, no hope, nothing but sure and certain 
death.” On the 22nd they saw a “smallie,” 
which was a sign that water was not far off. 
One of their great troubles was the freezing 
of the pumps, and the necessity for thawing 
them, which also consumed their fuel. It was 
terribly hard work for the poor fellows—weak, 
and wasted, and scurvy-stricken. On the 
and of March he writes, “Matters are be- 
ginning at lust to look very bright and cheer- 
ing.” And to estimate this correctly we must 
‘pear in mind how almost utterly hopeless 
their Prospects were. Even in the ice the 
ship leaked so that the pumps were kept 
going incessantly, What would be requisite 
when they got into the open sea they so 
craved for, their provisions dwindling away, 
while scurvy was spreading? 

On the sth it was decided to raise the 
allowance of bread to 4 Ibs. per week, as the 
men were so exhausted. On the 6th the 
loose ice on the port-side opened into a lane 
of water, They were now well opposite the 
opening of Hudson's Straits, and drifting in 
a factory direction, At this time, out of 
a total of 47 men, 7 only were free ftom 
scurvy, and ro but slightly affected, so that 
the ship was very short-handed. One poor 
fellow’s bed was wet through with the ice 
melting in his bunk, the weather being now 
somewhat milder, On the oth the ice was 
noticed to be moving. ‘Watch employed in 
the afternoon cutting up stunseil yards for fire+ 
wood.” f1th.— Last night about 11 o'clock 
P.M. a swell in, from what quarter uncertain, 
and the heavy ice in which we have been so 
Jong laid hard and fast began to break up.” 
‘Next day they were at last off the Labrador 
coast, 80 long the object of their hopes and 
wishes, On the rath, after a broken night's 
test from the ice grinding against the ship's 
side, he found a decided thaw, the ice drop- 
ping off the yards, and the men shoveling 
the ice and snow off the deck; while the 
engineer cleared the ice from the engine 
room, “The cabin clock was once more 
ticking cheerfully, unaffected in its work by 
internal cold ; the linnet and canary singing 
as if their little throats would burst, no doubt 
delighted, like ourselves, with the i 
sunny weather.” They now shined’ the 
rudder and got some canvas on the ship; the 
breeze fortunately blowing right for them, 
and the ship made way through the ice. 
‘They were now again in terrible, immediate 
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danger of being stove in by heavy ice. 
Diarrhoea, too, was prevalent, as the men, 
with their swollen gums, had to soak their 
biscuit before they could eat it. On the xgth 
they got out the mainsail, “working with the 
energy of men who had long well-nigh de- 
spaired of life, but who now, at last, were 
escaping from 2 horrible prison-house to life 
and liberty, and homes and friends,” ‘They 
were now come to the last of nearly everything, 
the last cask for firewood, the last cask of coals; 
and the mate remarked, “'Tis a great mercy 
we are not cating our last biscuit.” The 
master came down from the crow’s nest with 
the cheery news that he could see the out- 
side of the pack plainly. On the z7th the 
ship was out of the ice, “rising and falling,” 
Astrong north wind got up, and an extra 
pound of bread was served out, At this time 
the diary is kept several times a day, so in- 
tense is the excitement. 

Smith looked after his patients, hauled at 
the ropes, and took a tum at the pump, and 
then went to his diary altemately, Now 
comes ie the 7th, the last day of the 

a ip making Progress ; 11.30 
tan below to scribble iere remarks. As you 
may suppose, I am as anxious and excited 
as possible,” Whether the ship would swim 
or not in open water was a question soon to 
be solved. At “ “5 P.M, Are now well 
out of the pack!” “Glory be to God that 
we are at last out of the ice.” They were 
still im imminent danger. “ Happily we were 
bows on to the swell; but I assure you that 
much and sorely ag the old ship has been 
tried during this fearful winter, she never ex- 

i such a severe hat ing as she 
did whilst running through the last opposing 
barrier of ice. Meanwhile the night drew on 
apace ; the ship dashed through the innu- 
merable dangers which surrounded her on all 
sides—sometimes shaving close past some 
immense mass of ice, and dangerous as 
a rock, whilst we stood looking on with bated. 
poe and trembling, avg hearts ; again 
fiving stem on upon some heavy fragment 
with @ shock that made both us and her 
stagger again; then recovering her ba Ge 
she went towards the dark inky horizon ahead 
of us, where the blessed open water lay in 
sight from the masthead. Terribly exciting 


work this, gentlemen, running the gauntlet 
for dear life, with every chance of our ship 


stove in, and not the faintest hope 
saving your life if accident befell her. 
Hour succeeded hour; the night fell cold and 
dreary; the wind increased to half a gale; 
there seemed no limit to the interminable 


g 


‘DIANA SMITH” 


fce. Such hours as these, I do assme you, 
gem the longest you have ever lived, such 
hours of agonizng anxiety are never to be 
forgotten, However, to cut a long 

short and seve paper and 1nk, about 9 o'clock 
we could see the verttable and unmistakable 
outside edge ; by 9.30 we were past all heavy 
ice, and running amongst streams of hight ice 
and pancakes, The long rolling Atlantic 
swell became heavier and heavier, the ship 
pitched and rolled more and more, and at 
ro o'clock the mate came down from the 
crow’s nest and informed us that there was 
no more ice ahead, thet we were at last well 
‘out of the pack, and ruanmg with all possible 
sul set on a SE by S, course, on our 
passage home” So ends this remarkable 


diary 

Tt was certainly not for want of paper this 
dhary 1s not continued, but the surgeon had 
something else to do now ‘There was the 
Atlantic to be crossed with a leaky ship and 
& scurvy stncken crew, mumbling ther bis- 
cuts with thew loosenmg teeth and ther 
swollen, bleeding gums. Men were dying, 
the survivors getting weaker, the surgeon 
had his mck to attend to, and took his tun 
‘at the watch and at the pumps as well, 

4 He was onem a thousand, and we should 
have perished without him,” said one of the 
survivors, He animated them by his e.- 
ample , he cheered them by his undaunted 
courage, he shared their work as well as 
ther danger. They fortunately had far 
winds for “ theur race with death,” as starva- 
tron—inevitable death—was behind them. 
Even at the last, when the land was sighted, 
the ship was nearly lost im a gale, becaure 
they had not men enough to handle her 
properly, On the and of Apnil they ren into 
Ronas Voe, in the Shetland Isles, By this 
tume there were mine corpses lymg on the 
deck, and another man died as they entered 
the harbour. Of the whole crew but four 
men could stand. Your more of the men 
died there, It wasa ternbly narrow escape 
te ly had the people 

and anxously people at 
home waited and waited for news of “the 
lost whaling-veasel.” It was known that she 
‘was caught in the ie, and her utterly unpre- 
pared condition to meet such accident was 
equally well known. The /wé efid—acarcely 
a happy name under the carcumstances—had 
camed home word that the Diana was left 
behmd, “Mea were praying and women 

for us at home,” a8 Simth wrote m 
pewter 34 Now that the lost al had 
arrived the yoy of all was excessive. A freth 


story together to part 
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crew was put ioto the old Dyna, whie 
Smith attended his patients tt Hull was 
Teachéd. They and he had been too long 
Neither he nor they could 
bear the idea that they should be in fresh 
bands Thousands of persons assembled to 
see the lost Diana enter the port of Hull. 
At Inst thew voyage was over. It would be 
impossible by extracts, however numerous 
to convey to the reader an sdea of the mental. 
condition of Smith and bus compamons dur 
mg this long, long time that they were face 
to face with death They never despaired , 
at least he did not. He saw a providental 
interference in ther numerous escapes from 
what seemed ceriain death, When he had 
to shoot hns little dog because they could 
no longer feed him, he fastened the collar 
round is arm, so that st might help to 
identify hus corpse when it drifted on to the 
coast of Lebrador—the sole hope and con- 
solation almost that remtmed to bm, Once 
only his fortiude gave way, and he threw 
humself on the iceand wished to die Death 
was near at hand, it would not be long be- 
fore the cold hand of death would have 
the httle Ieft of life out of im! But 
‘upon him the thought—" What 
these poor fellows do without me?” 
and went back to the ship 
ly this the blacksmith, the finest 
man im ship, despared, and would not 
take hus daily walk on a path cut out of the 
ue round the foremast 
to 


i 
L 


Ht 


ae 
: 


ee 


Stith threatened 
have him swung from the yard-erm and 
round It was no use, the black« 
smth declared he would never see his wife 
and children any more. Smuth's own recent 
expenence fiashed upon him, and he ex- 
claimed, “1 will take you back to your wife, 
yet!" “Will you, doctor?" He took his 
word ; the blachsmith’s bieast was once more 
spied with hope. Smith hept his word, 
the blacksmith at length was restored to 
his wife and family No wonder the crew 
adored Smith! One more anecdote of the 
ship's crew Precious few were the biscuits 
left in the ship when she reached Shetland, 
One of the crew kept 2 biscwst, bored a hole 
m tt, and hung it up im his house. Some 
tune afterwards, when Smith went to see him, 
the seaman ported to this biscurt and said, 
Whenever 1 feel inclined to quarrel with 
the Missus about my grub, I just look at 
that biscuit, and think how as glad, 
and thankfal we were, doctor, for the chance 
of ove of them when up im the ice with the 
old Drona” 
‘The portrat given at p 488 is from B 
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hotograph taken in Hull just after the 
Svat of the Diana. 

The value of Smith's services and the 
heroism displayed by him met with ready 
recognition, The doctors of Hull gave him 
a public dinner, and 2 silver inkstand to keep 
it im rem&mbrance. The Board of Trade pre- 
sented him with a set of surgical instruments, 
the most complete I have ever seen; to- 
gether with a testimonial signed by the Presi- 
dent, in which his services to the crew are 
described 2s having been “generous, humane, 
and unwearied.” ‘The townspeople of Hult 
and the underwriters of Lloyds presented 
him with a testimonial and a sum of over 
one hundred guineas, 

‘The measure of the strain put upon an 
individual is the length of time it takes for 
the system to regain its normal condition ; 
and long months of illness and exhaustion 
followed the strain put upon Smith during 
those terribly long months of protracted 
mental tension. Even after this he could 
not study Properly when he retumed to 
Edinburgh, where he was received with 
enthusiasm. Professors and students were 
alike proud of the genial pleasant youth, 
whose experiences been 80 terrible, and 
who had borne himself so heroically, No- 
thing, however, could overcome his repug- 
hance to any perusal of his diary with a view 
to publication ; indeed, he seemed almost to 

it with horror, Leaving Edinburgh 
he went to reside with Dr. Mofiat, of Dal- 
ston, where he largely regained his old gaiety 
of character. At this time Sir Roderick 
‘Murchison induced him to join Mr, Lamont 
in a polar expedition ; for the Arctic regions 
seem to possess a fascination, all their own, 
for those who have once visited them. Few 
awho knew Smith will forget his descriptions 
of the scenery of Spitzbergen ; and the con- 
trast he drew betwixt the conditions of the 
first Diana, and that of the second one with 


all its comforts, Still his mind had not ba 


-quite recovered from the remembrance of the 
shorrors he had endured ; and on a visit to 
me in Westmoreland, in 1868, when appa- 
wently unobserved, his mind would wander 
back to the old Diana, and he would talk 
to his old companions. He often spoke of 
Captain Gravill, to whom he seemed to have 
‘been much attached. After 2 year or two of 
comparative rest he resumed his medical 
studies in Glasgow, where “Diana” Smith 
won a reputation for earnest application. 
He passed his examinations with much 
credit, and became house-physician to the 
Royal Infirmary in that city, where his 
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clinical reports are described as “ models of 
correct English and careful observation.” 
His experiences among rough characters led 
him at one time to take charge of the 
navvies en; in the construction of the 
Settle and Carlisle section of the Midland 
Railway ; and after that to take a practice 
in Durham among the colliers, But he could 
not settle down quietly, so he took charge of 
the ship Dunedia, conveying emigrants to 
New Zealand. The life of the new country 
attracted him, and he settled in practice at 
, where be soon became a general 
fayounte, especially with the Maories. He 
was made a magistrate, so great waa the 
respect felt for him. ‘The life he led was 
just to his mind; and his extensive practice 
farnished him with many a rough ride, with 
sical emergencies to be encountered at 
the end of them, which were congenial to his 
er. He married, and all seemed well 

with him, when his self-sacrifice once more 
ted him into trouble. Overwork bed under- 
mined bis health and sapped his naturally 
robust constitution, when a man was drowned 
in the harbour ; and Smith, who was a strong 
swimmer, dived for the body, and after 
efforts succeeded in recovering it. 

A severe neat of ie stomach ee this 
exposure, and he had to give up his practice 
and return to his native End. ‘No improve- 
ment followed, and his last visit to his Essex 
home was made in an invalid-carriage, It 
was a beautiful July afternoon, recent rain 
had made all look fresh and bright, while 
a gentle wind caused the foliage to flash 
gloriously in the sunlight. But nothing 
could lighten up that far-away-looking eye ; 
and he gazed hstlessly upon familiar scenes 
which he well knew he must never see again. 
Placed on a truck at the tail of the train, the 
carriage swayed uncomfortably for the inva- 
id, and the look out as Sean through 
some cuttings on the line, which would once 
ve his keen admiration, passed 
unnoticed, The last time he entered his 
father's door he was bore on the stretcher 
of the carriage from it to his bed, which he 
never left while the remaining sands of life 
ran out. Wom, wan, wasted, waxen—he 
met death composedly, as he had looked it 
in the face many a time and oft before. The 
playful humour had entirely disappeared, and 


deep religious feelings took its place. He 
never in all his experiences i and 
had any fear of death, when it 


‘was impending and inevitable, and escape was 
absolutely impossible, he almost seemed to 
court it. Quietly, in bis Essex home, ite 
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wanderer went to his rest im peace on Sep- 
tember 6th, 1879. After all his pel in the 
most distant parts of the world, alike sn the 
Arctic seas and under the Southern Cross, 
“Diana Smith” died in Ins bed under hs 
father’s roof tree, leaving the sorrow-stricken 
old man to furnish what comfort he could to 
the gurhsh widow with her fathetless boy 
To this boy be left the manuscript diary of 
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that terrible winter in the Arctic seas, and 
consequently sts publication must be deferred 
tll there are but few left who will feel an 
interest init By the kindness of his family 
at has been lent me for the writing of this 
memorr, nm which but imperfect justice haa 
been done to one who, though he wore no 
uniform and belonged to the people called 
Fnends, was beyond all question a hero, 
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D the reader ever see or hear of 
“Dicky laggers?” Would he know a 
“Jowler,” a “ Duddey,” or a “ Charbob,” af 
he met one? Would he consider it a mark 
of the degeneracy of the times that Jowlers 
have ceased to frequent Piccadilly ? Scarcely 
a year ago, J was as ignorant of these subjects 
as any of my readers can be, but was en- 
lightened by an omniscient fend who had 
made a personal study of Dicky laggers, and 
quan hus information m their special 
ants 





Pely lagging, it seems, 1s a slang term 
for bird catching Lagging being a euphu 
istic word for denoting capture by the police 
and subsequent transportation or penal servi 
tude, dicky lagging becomes a meta; ical 
Phrase for the capture and caging of birds 

“Jowlers” are sparrows, and a dicky- 
Jagger who gave my fnend much cunous in- 
formation, lamented the absence of the 
sparrows from the London streets Some 
years ago they used to be so plentiful, that 
the bird catchers could spread their nets in 
Piccadilly But in these days, the street 
cleaning brigade of boys has done its work so 
effectually, that the sparrows, which used to 
hop about among the feet of horses and the 
wheels of vehicles, find no food, and are 
forced to go elsewhere for a hving The 
proverbial expression, “‘Plentiful as sparrows 
1m London streets,” has lost its meaning 

Why the men should feel obliged to call 2 
redpole a duddey, and a chaffinch a charbob, 
as atmong the many mysteries of their strange 
mode of existence 

‘The numbers of these men seem to increase 
yearly, especially im the outskirts of London 
and other great centres of population lhe 
first hare o ieyight on fine Sunday mom 
1ngs seldom passed before the country 
roads are desecrated by these evil 


not only offend every sense, but are inflicting 
great and increasing harm upon the country. 

‘Ther business is simply the capture of 
birds for the purpose of selling them, some 
to be caged, but the greater number to be 
Aulled in shooting matches at sporting taverns 
‘Were it only for the abonunable cruelty per- 
petrated by these men, their occupation 
ought to be abolished by the law of the land, 
but when we remember that they are mflict 

‘@ national injury on the country, thee 13 
a double reason for interference, 

A little knowledge of facts, and a httle 
power of reasoning upon them, are all that 18. 
needed to appreciate the imporlance of the 

n a rule, people seem to think 
Shae wilh the exception of the hawk and owl 
and swallow tnbes, the birds feed habitually 
upon seeds, fruit, and other vegetwble sub 
stances, thercby depnving min of them 
Now, as I shail presently show, if we take 
the whole of the Bitish birds, we shall find 
that some ninety-five per cent of thuir food 
1s of an animal nature, and that eighty per 
cent consists of insects, slugs, snails, and 
similar creatures 

‘The amount of snmal food required for 
these birds, especially mn the nesting season, 
1s ‘almost incredible, and no one could be- 
lieve it but for the united testimony of facts 
and figures. 

Some years ago, M Florent Paradol 
committed a series of bird murders, for which 
the lurd world ought to feel grateful. De 
sirous of ascertaiming what was the real 
nature of a bird’s food throughout the year, 
he selected a number of the ordinary species, 
taking care to include among them those 
birds which are commonly killed as destroyers 
of game, frut, seeds, and young plants, 

Among the three commonest Owls, he 
found that not one of them had eaten game 


looking, 
foul mouthed, slouching, scowling pests, who | of any kind. From January to Apn! the 
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reared Owl had fed exclusively on mice. 

During April and May cockchafers were 
feund in the birds, and occasionally a rat or 
2 squirrel, In June, the cockchafers having 
disappeared, the birds fell back on mice, 
tneal ora {so destructive in fiour-stores), 
and various beetles, 

‘The Short-eared Owl, being a less 
bird, had not even killed squirrels, but had 
lived almost exclusively on different specics 
of mice, shrews, and the larger insects. The 
food of the Bam Owl, or White Owl, con- 
sisted wholly of mice and shrews. (I have 
examined the “castings,” or “pellets,” of 
many Barn Owl nests, but always found the 
wings, cases, lege, and other indigestible 
portions of night-Aying insects.) During May, 
the cockchafer, which is, perhaps, the most 
destructive of all our British insects, seemed 
to have formed at least half the owl's food, 

Waterton's observations exonerate all the 
owls from the charge of destroying game. 

The food of the Rook was almost entirely 
of an animal nature. In January it had fed 
on field-mice and cockchafer grubs, adding 
earth-worms to them in February, when the 
ground became soft enough for them to ap- 
proach the surface. From March to May, 
caterpillars beetlegrubs, especially those 
of the wire-worm, chrysalides, slugs and 
snails, and a variety of similar creatures, had 
deen eaten. From June to August it still 
fed chiefly on insects, but supplemented them 
with various birds’ eggs and a few young 
birds. 


‘From August to October it varied its diet 
with young rabbits, mice, &c., and some 
barley. From November to the end of the 
year, its diet was much the same, except 
that some fruit kernels were found among 
its food; and when the severe winter frosts 
set in, it was obliged to eat anything that it 
could get. In point of fact it mostly goes off 
to the sea or estuaries, where it can find 
whrimps, molluscs, small fishes, and catrion. 

It will be seen, therefore, that out 
the year its food is almost invariably of an 
animal character, and mostly consists of in- 
sects, sneils, and slugs, the greater of 
which he unde:ground, and ate tnearihed by 
the yy beak of hash 

So far from payi s for driving away 
tooks from the feids, the farmers ought to 
employ them for protecting and encouraging 
the birds. 

‘Then, there are the Starlings. No doubt, 
in summer and autumn, they dé take a small 
amount of fruit. But, considering the vast 
hosts of starlings in proportion to the few 
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‘that eat our fruit, and the services which 
they have rendered in destroying the grabs, 
caterpillars, &c., we may consider the modi- 
cum of fruit which they take a5 due 
to them for the ron which they have done. 

Supposing a boy were paid for handpicking i 
the insects, he could not, in a day's hard 
work, find and destroy as many as are taken 
by a single pair of starlings during the breed- 
ing season. And if we set the value of the 
boy's wages against the fruit that will be con- 
sumed by that pair of starlings, we should 
find that the birds had cared their pay ten 
times over. 

No one can deny that the starlings will 
swarm in newly sown fields, apparently for 
the purpose of eating the seed. Pat appear- 
ances are always deceptive, and never more 
so than in cases where we cannot approach 
closely enough to examine details, A letter 
which recently appeared in Land and Water 
shows the danger of judging by appearances, 

A gentleman had sown a three-acre ficld 
with grass seed, and on the next day found 
hundreds of starlings on the ground picking 
away with all ther might, and apparently 
spenged in devouring the newly sown seed. 
He shot two of them, and found that there 
was nothing in their crops except insects, 

Yet these most useful birds enjoy no pro- 
tection from law, and suffer persecution on 
all sides, Birdcatchers take them for sale, 
mostly, as alieady mentioned, to be used in 
shooting matches, and they are ruthlessly 
destroyed by farmers and gardeners under 
the mistaken idea that they are injurious to 
the crops. The late Charles Waterton 
knew better, and did all he could to encour- 
age the starlings to build in his demesne. 
He seemed as if he could never have enough 
starlings in his grounds, so great was his 
faith in the services which they rendered to 
agriculture, Blackbirds and thrushes, again, 
both equally useful with the starling, are 
equally without protection, the law having 
Deen mgeniously constructed 0 #8 to exclude 
the very buds which practical naturalist 
would have placed first on the roll The 
chaffinch is excluded, and so are the rook 
and crow, in common with all their tribe. 
Yet we have scen what is the nature of a 
rook’s food, and how it saves us from the 
ravages of the cockchafer, an insect which 
passes more than two years underground, 
devouring the roots of wheat and other 
plants, and the rest of its time in eating the 
leaves above ground, What the wire-worm 
can do in the destruction of corm every 
farmer knows to his cost, And yet he kills 
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or drives away the very birds which feed on 
the cockchafer grub and wire-worm, and, if 
let alone, would nd the fields of these msect 


pests, 

So it 18 with the Blackbird and Thrush, as 
deadly enermes to slugs and mails as the 
rook to cockchafers and wireworms. A 
letter from “A Country Parson,” which 
lately appeared in the Standard, puts the 
point foretbly a yet temperately, 

“What would you think of a nurserymen 
who boasted to 2 frend of mune that he had 
destroyed tele thousand thrushes’ and 
Siackbirds eges v0 one season? Perhaps he 
did not count them, so call it ten thousand 
eggs, +4. two thousand nests 

“Now, I have watched a pur of starhngs 
during the breeding season, and found that 
on an avetage they brought a grub or fly to 
ther yom ones once in three mmutes. 
Ths ten hours a day for twenty days 
gives four thousand grubs to one pair of star 
ings. 

“A parr of 9 ws has been seen to come 
and go from the nest for food four hundred 
times a day, and this will give eight thousand 
grubs or caterpillars to one sparrow’s nest 

juring 


twenty days Shrushes and black Crystal 


birds are quite as busy among sects, 
and snails im the carly spring, so tat ihe 
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tions, 1 could not but wonder how much food 
aman of average size would consume within 
the game time, if he were to eat as much m 
Propertion as the redbreast Taking a Ger- 
Man sausage, nine inches im circumference, 
as analogous to the worm, I weighed a piece 
of xt and then began the calculations. 
Anthmetic was never a strong point with 
me, and the figures assumed such start 
proportions that I abandoned the task 
so far as Lwas concermed, But, not bemg 
desirous of allowing the subject to drop, 
asked Mr. J Heaton, the well known anth 
metician, to make the calculations for me 
He kindly did so, and the result showed 
hat Thad good ronson for being alarmed at 


‘There 15 no need of giving the whole of 
the calculations, but the result was, that in 
order to consume proportionately as much 
food as the redbreast, a man would have to 
eat im every twenty four hours rather more 
than susty-eight feet of German sausage, nine 
inches m circumference In order to put 
the point m a more stnking manner, itt 
Heaton remarked that af the man m question 
were to be on his back im the nave of the 
Palace, and put one end of the 
sausage in his mouth, the other end would 
reach considerably above the tppermost 

D 


wanton destruction of two thousand nests of gallery 


these sweet songsters saved the lives of some 
mine milhons sx bundred thousand slugs, 
snails, grubs, and caterpillars, which, I sm 
cerely hope, did yusteee to ther bencfactor 
by cating ‘buds and blossom on his fruit 
trees! 

These calculehons may seem at first sight 
to be exaggerated, but Iam of opmion that 
they are within than beyond the mits 


of truth. 

Take, for ¢ the Redbresst. M. 
Florent-Paradol found that in all the spec- 
mens he killed the year, not one 
had vegetable food im its crop. Insects, 
worms, grubs, speders, insect eggs (found in 
the winter months), salides, 

&c , formed the whole of its food. 

Some years ago, a letter appeared m the 

Field newspaper, stating that the writer had 


reared 2 young brood of redbreasts, care- 
fully we g their food so as to discover 
low mt nutiment wes required to keep 


the birds m health He found that to keep 
a rodheeart up to ita normal weight, fourteen 
feet eatth-worms, or a sportionate 
amount of other anime food, were required 
an twenty-four hours 

On reading the account of these investiga 


‘The Chafimch cannot be held entuely 
gutless of eating sceds, berries, and fruit 
bat it eats the buds of fiuit trees there can 
benodoubt But, trking the average of the 
food throughout the yew, the quantty of 
amumal nounshment 16 far im excess of vege- 
table food, and most practical naturahsts are 
of opmion that even the buds are seldom, if 
ever, eaten unless they be tenanted by the 
larva: of some insect, so that the fruit could 
not have been developed 
‘This theory is confirmed by the fact that 
when gooseberry bushes have been infested 
with the singularly repulsive larvwof the goose- 
bemry saw-fly (Mematus grossulas sa), 2 thou 
of them have been picked off a single 
gooseberry-bush. Now chafiuches happen 
to be particularly fond of these sects, and 
would be only too giad to eat them, if they 
were permitted to do vo. In one case, when 
the propnetor of the ground controverted the 
lener and allowed the buds to do as they 
the chaihnche, flocked among the 
shes, and in two or three days 
fad compl etely cleared them of the grubs. 
Neither do I deny thit in the autumn the 
Dblackbnd revels m frit, especially goose 
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There is an old Scottish meta- 
phor to the effect that when any 
one eagerly accepted an offer, he 
“lap at it like a cock at grosels.” 
1 never could understand this 
saying for a long while. I] knew 
that “lap” meant leaped, and 
that ‘‘grosels” meant goose- 
berries, but why a 
cock should lea] 
at gooseberries, 
could not compre- 
hend, 

One day, how- 
ever, the mystery 

was solved. 
On a fine autumn 
morning, I went to pay 
a visit to a friend in 
the coun- 
try, and 


was told “A 
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my arrival that the host had been called 
away and could not be back for an hour 
or two. So I went into the garden, and 
amused myself with watching the various 
forms of animal life that frequented it, and 
occasionally taking a little fruit, of which 
there was an abundant crop, 

Sceing something moving in a very strange 
way under a gooseberry-bush, I stopped to 
ascertain what itcould be. Atfirst it looked 
like a piece of black rag flapping about in the 
wind, but the opera- 
glass’ showed that 
it was a male blacke 
bird jumping up 
and down, and flap- 
ping its wings at 
each hop. With 
the aid of a httle 
caution, I managed 
10 come quite close 
to the bird, and 
then saw that be 
was jumping at the 
gooseberies which 
were out of his 
reach ue ort 
ang on the ground, 
He fadierowsly se 
lected the ripest 
mnt, and he and 
his comrades had 
emptied almost 
every ripe goose- 
berry on the under 
surface of the bush, 
leaving nothmg but 
the stalks and rag- 
ged fragments of 
skin. 

Suddenly it struck 
me that the cock 
which leaped at the 
gooseberries was 
Shakespeare’s— 

" Oura-cock wo Black of 

sh, rune tarny 
and that the obscure passage had become 
perfectly clear. The bird, however, seemed 
to restrict itself to the fruit on the under sur- 
face of the bush, and, as long as I noticed it, 
never attempted to perch among the branches. 
Whether the birds were deterred by the 
thorns I cannot venture to say. ’ 

There is no necessity for going into the 
history of the little birds, but the few which 
have been mentioned as specimens serve to 
show that several of those which are pene- 





sé 
cuted with the greatest severity, and deprived 
of protection by the Wild Birae’ Preservation 


Act as injurious to the crops and harvests, 
never cat vegetable food at all; that those 
who do so make it only a small portion of 
their diet; and that, in any case, the services 
which they render throughout the year in 
preserving the balance of natme infimtely 
outweigh the amount of grain or fruit which 
they consume during a short period of it. 

France ought to be a warning to us, 

In England, we do 
restrict the ttle of 
“game” to a very 
small number of 
birds and beasts, 
even excluding the 
aabbit from that 
category. Conse- 
quently, when an 
English’ sportsman 
goes out with his 

he 
8 of shooting 
anything but game, 
as he understands 
the word, and the 
ordinary wild buds 
may fly in safety 
through the fields 
as far as he is con- 
cerned, 

But in France, 
some years ago, any 
bird, no matter 
what its species, 
was considered in 
the light of game, 
and a sportsman 
would be inordi- 
nately proud of his 
success if he 
brought back half- 
a-dozen robins, as 





many sparrows, a 
couple of black 
birds, and a thrush 
in his gorgeously 
embroidered and betasselled game-bag, 

I well remember, when I was living in 
France, taking my first country walk. ‘The 
weather was perfect, the landscape beautiful, 
but something was wanting. It was the song 
or twitter of birds. Not a bird was to be 
seen for mile after mile, the “sportsmen” 
having shot every one that dared to show 
itself. 

‘The natural result followed. Rooks and 
starlings being destroyed, the msects had 
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everything ther own way, the trees bemg 
atnpped Bare by cockchafers and the corm 


blasted by the wire-worms After a tme 
France discovered her error, and is now 
wisely doing all in her power to bring back 
her banished alkes. But it 1s always easier 
to destroy than to restore, and years must 
yet pass before disturbed nature can regain 
her equihbnum. 

Although we have not wrought such 
wholesale destruction as France did, we have 
& very strong tendency in that direction 
Man wnvanably tnes to employ destruction 
when endeavouring to find a remedy for any 
evil, be it real or fincied See what would 
happen if every one could have his destruc- 
tive will 

The farmer, who chafes at the ravages 
made by Jandlords brates, rabbis and phea 
sants on his crops, would hike notheng 
than to shoot them all The gamekeeper, 
who thinks that every creature which w not 
game 1s destrachve to game, does Ins best 
to extermmate every Gea creature that 
mmght interfere with his “ head of game,” and 
I would not be too sure that the thnce 
sacred fox might not accidentally eat some- 
thng whith disagreed with hum, if he 
took to robbing the pheasant and partndge 
nests 

‘Then, the agnculturists generally, whether 
on a large or small scale, beheve all the 
predacious buds, owls meluded, eat thew 
poultry, and that all the non predacious birds 
devour their grain and fruit So they indis 
curomately kull every bird that comes within 
thar reach Only a few days before these 
lines were wntten, I read an account of a 
farmer who found that his men were “ frozen 
out,” and so set them to work at killing the 
finches ‘Lhe men sometimes brought m as 
many as seventy dozen in 2 single day, and 
both they and their employer thought that 
they were domg the best for the land 

Still more lately I was reading a leading 
article im an evening paper It treited of 
insects, and the writer summed up the sub 
ject by saying that the world would get on 
much better without them, and that we 
ght cheerfully spare the bee and the silk 
worm, if by so doing we could be nd of the 
ansects that bit and stung us, or spoiled our 
clothing, or ate our food The depths of 
ignorance and presumption 10 this suggestion 
are sunply appalung, and I cannot trust my- 
self to do more than mention it 

That we are awaking to a partial sense of 
our mistake mm employmg destruction as an 
aad to agriculture ta shown by the passing of 
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the “Act for the Preservation of Wild 
Birds” But the wording of the Act shows 
such astoundmg ignorance on the part of the 
which passed it, that it can only 
‘be contemplated with bewildered amaze- 
ment 
The time chosen for the close season 18 
perfectly nght, but the principle of selection 
3$ an inscrutable mystery. Why are the 
goldfinch and the hawfinch (which is not a 
finch at all) protected by the Act, while all 
the other “finches of the grove” may be 
destroyed without hindrance, except the sis 
lun, which the framers of the Act do not 
place among the finches? Why 1s the gold- 
crest protected and the fire crest omitted 
from the Act? What harm has the skylark 
done that st should be deprived ot protec 
tion, while the woodlark 1s placed under the 
care of the law? 
‘Then, some of the terms are so vague that 


ne one can understand them. “ Warbler" 19 
Biven as xf1t were some single species, whereas 
there are more than a dozen Bniish waiblers, 


eluding the mghtmgale and blackcap, both 
of which have a separate mention, What 
the dundird may be I do not know. I do 
know what a dun/# 1s, though why it should 
enjoy # threefold protection under the names 
of dunn, oxbud, and Ihave no idea 
Neither can I tell why the curlew and whaup 
should be mentioned as two distinct birds, 

In fact, 1t looks very much as xf the names 
of the Bntsh birds that any one might happen 
to remember were wnitten down, shaken up 
in a lucky bag, and a given number dipped 
out at random 

Not that the names matter much, for the 
Act 1s so framed that any number of coaches 
and sux can be dnven through it In the 
first place the penalty 1s much too small, and 
the present maximum fine ought to be made 
the minimom * 

But how the Act 1s to be enforced 1s a 
mystery Suppose that you meet half-a-dozen 
dhekey laggeis, as I do every Sunday morn 
ing, with all therr apparatus of nets, call birds, 
&c, you are powerless. You may know well 
cnough that they are going to catch mght- 
ingalcs and other protected birds, but you 
cannot prove it, and unless you happen to 
be accompamed by a policeman they will not 

+ Satact from» leting fom Mr J Cola 28to 
‘There recenved the closed pesof of your arhcle by 
pian Pema 
Row betore Pathament for the exteunon of che clow senton 
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answer at ali, except by foul abuse It » 
true they are hable to a forty-shillmg fine if 
they refuse to give their name and address 
even to the police, but if a man chooses to 
give his name as John Santh and Ins address 
as a lodger at 147, Lattle Baker Street, 
‘Whitechapel, and says that he 1s only gomg 
to catch chafinches and sparrows, nothing 
more 18 to be done 
‘You can certanly follow them about, and 
drive the birds away from ther nets’ and 
lime twigs, but your time 1s too valuable to 
be taken upin this way, and the men know it. 
‘An energetic lady of my acquaintance did 
tlus When staring for church on a Sunday 
morning, she saw what she thought to be 2 
wounded bird fluttering about on the ground, 
and ran to tescue tt I need hardly say that 
it was the decoy-bud tied to a stick, and 
jerked contmually, in order 10 attract other 
bands 
Not secing the net, she caught her feet in 
1 and tolled over, The men were infuriated 
and demanded payment of damages [his 
she refused to give, and the whole party went 
off to the nearest police-ofhce Such was the 
force of habit that the men walked straight 
into the dock The end of the matter was, 
hat the lady left the case m charge of the 
alice and went home, having lost the morn 
b¢ servicc, but spoiled the day for the dickey 


augers 

hese pests seldom venture to any great 
dhstunce from the town which they honou 
with their presence, but mn the depth of the 
country there are the bird-nesting boys, who 
always choose Sunday mornings, knowing 
that those who are not at ther place of wor 
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shup are probably in bed, or otherwise enjoying 
themselses at home. 

hey know nothing about the Act, and if 
they did, would care nothing about it. They 
not only pry mto every bush, tree, or hedge, 
but they sneak into private grounds, carefully 
setting spies to give notice in case of any one 
sppronching the spot. They not only take 

eggs, but they pull the nests to pieces 
and kill the young birds, seldom kalhng them 
outright, but slowly tortunng them to death 
im ways which I dechne to specify 

How to deal with these boys 1s a most 
difficult problem. Parents encourage thm 
because bird nesting “keeps them out of 
mischief." Fhe Act as it at present stnds 
1s powerless, The Society foi the Prevention 
of Cruelty cannot have its agents everywhere, 
but that something must be done, and done 
as soon as possible, 1s a pressing necessity. 
As it 18, complamts are already made from 
all parts of the country that birds are rapidly 
becoming scarce Po ome place Be dicky- 
laggcrs have so effectually swept the birds 
from the distnct that the voice of the mght 
ingale 1s unknown, and chaffinches ae “as 
scarce as cagles,” to borrow the forcible lan 
guage of an Lssex corrcspondent,* 

When a new Act is made, as it must be 
made, three pomts must be essential 

1 All birds, without exception, should be 
entitled to the protection of the law. 

2 The penalty for infraction of the law 
should be severe enough to be an effectual 
deturent 

3 The enforcement of the law should be 
brought within the reach of all those who 
wish to protect the birde, 
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HAVEL before me a banster’s bnef from 
which I gather most of the eather facts 
in the tollowmg narrahve — 

On the afterncon of the 2zst April, 1873, 
William Jones and a fellow workman icit 
theu homes at Abeidare to enjoy a balf- 
holiday, that had fallen 1o theu lot, at the 
smu] outly ing village of Hirwaen. Jones had 
only very recently returned to lis native 
country tom the United States, whither he 
hud accompanied bus parents a few years 
before, and whither it was again hrs intention 
to go m company with his wife and children 
He cared with hun, on the day I have 
above referred to, a loaded six barrelled re- 


volver, which he had bought of a frend m 
New York for ten dollars, but which he had 
not yet used In fact, he was totally inea- 
penenced in the handing of fie arms, and 
had he not fully mtended returning to the 
Westein States of Amenica after a sliort stiy 
amid his native hills m Wales, he ccttanly 
would not have purchased this revolver 
However, now that st was in his possession, 
he very naturally thought he mght denve 
some enjoyment from testing its powers on 
the wide and somewhat desolate moor that 
separates Hirwaen from Aberdare, and it 
was with this purpose that he and lus fiend 
were actuated when they quitted their respec- 
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tive homes for the former place, to spend in 
its wmmediate neighbourhood thew half holt- 


aay 

t appears though that, owmg to some cur- 
cumstance or other, the tsomen whiled away 
the:r trme, not on the moor testing the re 
volver, but n one of the village mns smolang 
«lay pipes and drinking strong beer. Jones's 
companion left the inn in time to catch the 
last tram for Aberdare, whereas he himself, 
seeing that af he went home by rail there 
would be a distance of a mule and a half to 
walk from the railway station to his own 
house, resolved to return as he had come, 
that 1s, on foot, His friend remonstrated 
with him, but to no purpose, he readily ad 
moitted that the road across the common or 
moor was notoriously dangerous, masmuch 
as it was infested with beggars and tramps, 
but had be not a loaded revolver m his 
pocket, which was guaranteed to two 
hundred paces, and which therefore would 
enable him to defend himself agamst any 
villainous vagabond that might be tempted 
to molest him? 

It was ten o'clock when he left the inn, 
the night was dark and dismal. As he ap 
proached the most lonesome part of his 
course, he thought he heard persons speaking 
a little m front. He stood still a moment, 
shghtly alarmed, it would seem, though by this 
tume he held his revolver in his trembling 
hand, and perhaps was endeavouring to per 
suade himself that he was ready for any 
cmoerganer A stone next came whizzing 
past his head, and almost at the same m- 
btant he heard somebody shout, “ Stnke him! 
stnke him!” Thereupon Jones himself spoke 
with all the determmmation and defiance he 
could command, and declared he would 
low out the brains of the first man that 
might dare to burt or even to touch him. He 
could, by this time, Prag re fantly in the 
darkness the forms of three persons, who 
were advancing towards him, and who 
speedily surrounded him. One of them 
seized the revolver, which, however, Jones 
managed to fire twice mto the ar (as he 
thought), but the second shot, it appears, 
penetrated the fleshy part of his assailant’s 
thumb. The three men now fell bach, and 
Jones, hterally trembling with fear, continued 
his course. After he had proceeded a few 
paces, with the view of warding off pursuit 
and imparting to himself a feelng of confi 
dence, he fired two more shots, one mto the 
ground and the other upwards into the aur. 
The rest of his journey was performed with- 
cut any further adventure. 
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The followmg mornmg he went to his 
work as usual, and with charactenstic mno- 
cence, and wholly regardless of the sad con- 
sequences hts adventure of the previous mght 
was thereafter to lead to, he related it 1n all 
its details to his comrades, most of whom 
felt sorely disappointed he was not able to 
assure them that he had, to say the least, tem- 
poranly disabled all of his cowardly antago- 
musts. At that time he was not aware that 
he had wounded even one of them 

The following Tuesday a neighbour in- 
formed him that one of the men bad been 
shghtly wounded by him. The news sur- 
prised hum, but the only reply he could make 
to his informant was to the purport that the 
man had recerved what he well deserved, bya 
mere accident On the aoth Apni, that 1s, 
exght days after the event, two police officers 
called at Jones's house, when the following 
conversation, m the Welsh language, took 


Place — 
“Ts this Wilham Jones's house ?” 
“Yes.” 


ae Are you ‘Wilham Jones?” 

“Yes.” 

“Were you returning from Hirwaen to 
Aberdare along the road across the common 
‘on the 21st mst ?” 

“Yes 

“ Did you meet anybody on your way?'? 

“Yes, I was attacked by three men ’ 

“Dad you know them? 

“No” 

“Did they hurt you?” 

“Not in the least” 

“Did you hurt them?” 


“ T have been told that one of the shots 1 
fired, in order to fnghten them away, slightly 
wounded one of them” 

“You carned a revolver with you then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where 1s 1t?* 

Jones hereupon handed to the officer the 
revolver, two of whose chambers weie still 
loaded. He was then bidden to accompany 
the officers to the pohice-station. He did 60 
readily, but not exactly with a light heart, for 
at at once occurred to him that his detention 
even for a very bnef period mght gnevously 
affect the health of his poor wife, who had 
never been very strong, and who was now 
weeping bitterly, and seemed altogether in- 
consolable. In wishing her good-bye he 
assed her, and endeavoured to reassure her 
by predicting his speedy return, He httle 
dreamt that he was bidding her a long, long 
farewell 

He was not readily adentified by his prose- 
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cutor; in fact, the latter was, at first, by no 
‘means sure that Jones was the man that had 
wounded him, although he thought he could 
trace in Jones a strong resemblance to the 
man, But the whole mystery was solved by 
the free confession which the former made ; 
he declared with simple candour that he was 
the man that was sought, Why should the 
prosecutor then hesitate to identify him ? 

The next moming he was brought before 
the magistrates at Aberdare, who referred the 
case to the stipendiary at Merthyr Tydvil, by 
whom he was committed for tri the 
Cardiff summer assizes. He was now con 
veyed to the Swansea gaol, where he spent 
ten weeks picking oakum like the meanest 
felon. 

On July reth the case came on for hearing 
before’ Justice Grove at the Cardiff Assize 
Court. I have little doubt that the counsel 
for the prisoner performed his task to the 
best of his ability, such as it was; but I have 
every reason to believe that the case was, 
somehow or other (mainly, perhaps, owing to 
the prisoner's ignorance of English, and his 
lack of presence of mind), grossly mis- 
managed ; and the reader will doubtless agree 
with me when I state that the punishment 
awarded to the prisoner seems to me to have 
been scandalously excessive. Why, the poor 
man was actually condemned to serve ten 


ars in penal servitude! Unfortunately, he dock, 


fad NO witnesses to prove that he acted 
simply in self-defence; nor was he able to 
prove to the satisfaction of the judge that the 
prosecutor was wounded by a mere accident. 
‘On the other hand, there were three men who 
swore he was the aggressor, one of whom 
averred that only two shots were fired, another 
that the number was three, whilst @ third 
witness, a woman living not very far from the 
scene of the conflict, declared that she dis- 
tinetly heard four shots. This latter state- 
ment, it will’ be perceived, coincides with 
Jones's version, who, as has been already 
stated, fired a third and a fourth shot for the 
purpose of warding off pursuit, The prose- 
cutor’s version was, that he was sitting down 
by the road-side awaiting his friends, when 
the prisoner came up to him, and after making 
tue of tome savage imprecations, fired at him 
and wounded him in the thumb. The judge, 
it would seem, held that this statement was 
not disproved ; although I presume it did not 
escape him that it was highly improbable that 
one man should have ventured, in 2 bleak, 
solitary spot, and at dead of night, to attack, 


singlehanded, three others (for ‘the prose-‘ thought 


cutor’s friends were admittedly at hand), ’ 
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without the least provocation, but merely for 
the “love of the thing.” Nay, further, even 
granting that there may occasionally be en- 
countered a brute whose innate love of devilry 
and mischief would lead him to court rather 
than avoid a murderous scrimmage, surely 
any one possessing the slightest insight into 
character would instantly perceive that Jones 
would be the last man in the world that 
might be assumed to be of such a type, fora 
meeker, gentler, more inoffensive and simple- 
minded hittle man it would be difficult to find. 
And, he was but slightly under the influence 
of drink on this memorable night, for it was 
clearly proved that he and bis friend had 
consumed throughout the afternoon and eve~ 
ning they spent together at the inn but four 
pints of beer. I abstain from insinuating 
what might have been proved at the trial re- 
specting the state of mind in which his an- 
tagonists were, and the degree of responsi- 
bihty that ought to have been attached to 
their actions, It seems that the prisoner was 
perfectly dazed at the trial; he could hardly 
, had not the heart even to contradict 
prosecutor and his friends when they were 
sing vat was wholly inconsistent with 
what he himself held to be the truth, The 
long: drudgery at Swansez, accompanied 
as it was by a feverish longing for home, had 
verily stupefied him. ‘There he stood in the 
ay tly a wreck—poor, friendless, 
and utterly downcast, both in body and mind; 
and when the heavy, cruel sentence was pro- 
nounced, he practically lost all conscious 
ness for atime. The judge observed that a 
severe punishment was necessary to serve as 
a waming to any other person that might 
thereafter be disposed to introduce into this 
the dangerous customs of the Western 
States of North America. It was not only 
unnecessary, he added, for civilians to carry 
firearms in England for self-protection, but 
the practice was very reprehensible and’ was 
to be rigorously sup) ed. 
+ On Angust 5th, Be was conveyed in the 
charge of two warders from Cardiff to Penton- 
ville, where he arrived early in the afternoon 
of the same day. He was at once ordered 
to the bath, and subsequently was attired in 
the customary prison costume and shown 
into his cell, in which the only prominent 
articles of furniture were alow stool and a 
slanting board which was to serve as a bed. 
His firet night in this uninviting chamber 
was, one may well believe, entirely sleepless, 
as were also numberless other nights, The 
of his own cruel fate, of his poor 
struggling (perhaps, starving) wife and chil- 
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dren at home, and of his aged parents across 
the Atlantic, made him weep almost inces- 
santly ; and so completely unhinged were his 
faculties, that for two years he was unable to 
recall thenames of his littlechildren. Through- 
out the period he spent at Pentonville he was 
so depressed and humiliated that he spoke 
pot a word to any of his icllow-prisoners, 
although frequent opportunitics for indulging 
in a short comversation with them presented 
themselves to him at chapel and elsewhere. 
He prayed, he told me, daily and many 
times a day, and his leisure time he devoted 
to the reading of the Bible, an English copy 
of which had been given him soon after his 
arrival, He entreated the prison authorities 
to give him also a Welsh Bible, but this they 
declined to do, save on the condition that he 
would surrender the English copy, which he 
did not feel prepared to do, inasmuch as 
then he would not be able to follow the 
lessons at chapel. Besides, he could not read 
English well, and he felt therefore that, if he 
parted with his English Bible, he would 
thereby be throwing away his only oppor- 
tunity of perfecting his koowledge of the 
language. Eventually, however, the chap- 
lain presented him with a Welsh version of 
the Scriptures, which he read, during his stay 
at Pentonville and Chatham, from the begin- 
ning to the end, five times ; the English Bible 
he three times. te was unable the 
commit to memory the simplest passages 
cither, for his retentive faculty seemed to 
have temporarily deserted him ; and though 
he admits that he found few parts of the 
Scriptares which were not deeply interesting 
to him, still if he had a preference for any 
part of the Bible rather than another, it was 
for the Psalms and the Gospels ; if he lingered 
longer and more fondly over any verses than 
others, those were, generally speaking, in the 
Psalms or were the words of our Saviour. 
His life in prison was spent with grief; his 
years with sighing; his drink was mingled 
with jing; and yet, he frequently felt 
that the “helper of the fatherless ” had heard 
the voice of his weeping ; he trusted in Him 
and was helped, 

The work at Pentonville was by no means 
very hard, most of his time being spent in 
coir-picking. He discovered, after some time, 
that owing to his ignorance of prison-life and 
habits he was working much harder then was 

1 This, however, he never ceased 
to do, for it served to keep his mind partially 
free from sad longings and gloomy thoughts. 
The dict there was better than at either 
Swansea or Cardiff. ‘The moming meal con- 
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sisted of one pint of gruel and eight ounces 
of bread; for dinner on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Saturdays, there were served four 
ounces of meat, three-quarters of a pound of 
potatoes, and four ounces of bread; cheese 
was substituted for the meat and potatoes on 
Sundays, = ee of nen on Tuesdays and 

ridays, and one pound of suet pudding on 
‘Thursdays ; the last meal in the day consisted 
of three-quarters of a pint of cocoa and eight 
ounces of bread, 

Eventually he was removed from Penton- 
ville to Chatham, where he was, for a brief 
period, id in filling trucks at the dock- 
yard. This he found a very laborious and 
trying task, and the diet being (in his opinion) 
insufficient both in quantity and quality, he 
soon became haggard and ill. ‘The superin- 
tendent, Mr. M——, a very big, powerful 
man, was excessively stern and severe. He 
had’ charge of the new comers and the 
“incorrigibles.” He treated Jones and the 
other well-behaved and tractable prisoners 
yery kindly, but the insubordinate and 
impertinent men he handled roughly — 
would Sceasicoally sinks them with his 
fist, It was the don pickpockets that 
were most harshly treated; most of these 
were old offenders, knew the prison ways, 
and lost no opportunity of shirking their work 
and annoying their officers, me would 
even go so fax as to strike their officers, for 
which offence they would be deservedly 
flogged. They seemed to be the lowest type 
of men, indulged in the commonest and vilest 
expressions, and were ever on the alert for 
mischief, Jones was practically forced to 
converse with them at times, on Sundays 
especially, on parade. He could not enter 
into their feelings or ways of thinking, and, 
in fact, he held it to be his greatest punish 
ment that he was driven into the continued 
company of such a pestiferons herd, The 
scheme for the classification of prisoners, 
which is described in the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Prisons for the current year, 
end which is being adopted at the present 
moment in some localities, will not meet such 
a case as this I am now dealing with ; and it 
is not a case of so exceptional a character, that 
it does not merit the special attention of the 
Commissioners. Their classification echeme 
is a good one, so far as it goes, and will, I 
feel convinced, effect good results; but one 
of the most serious blots on our prison 
system will not be removed until this scheme 
is ted with another, which will 
have for its chief sim the preclusion of free 
intercourse between prisoners of various types 
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or characters It is really shocking to think 
that this simple hearted, God fearing man 
should have been forcibly made the constant 
associate of artful threves and fierce cut 
throats, whose whole delight was to shock his 
susceptibulties and endeavour to mitiate hum 
into the intricacies of ther nefanous Gengns 
Repeatedly did they try to teach him bur- 
glarious tricks and the art of pocket-picking , 
but he was an inapt and unwilling scholar, 
and, singularly enough, he has by this ume 
quite forgotten nearly all the clever innts 
that were gratuitously given him, The 
following are some of the details relating to 
the exploits of a few of his prison mates he 1s 
able to recall — 

B— (A), a short, dark man, about 
thirty five years of age, was a Bumingham 
footpad. He tmpped up a man with a 
wooden leg, dexterously robbed lum of his 
gold watch, and by quickly diving into a 
crowd close by, contrived to elude his put 
suers, He sold the watch for seven pounds 
He was subsequently caught house-breaking, 
ond his single letter A signifies not only the 
first conviction, but also that he arnved at 
Chathim m 1874 B would mean 3875, 
Z, 1873, & 

W--— G-—, a tall man weanng two 
letters, was serving his tune for b at 
Leeds or Sheffield. He was one of three 
who had planned to break into a suburban 
house, his compamions were to watch out- 
side, whilst he was im entering the 
house and packing up the booty By some 
mishap ot other, just as he was leaving the 
premises, he was suddenly pounced upon by 
4 policeman, whom it was impossible to resist 
successfully owing to the unexpectedness of 
the onslaught, His companions escaped 
G—— was a thief among thieves—would 
steal even from his mates anything that might 
come in his way. 

‘There was another prisoner from Birmung- 
ham, a fmend of B——. His name was 
J—-J—, ales B——-(V.D). He had 
robbed a butcher in the market—had, m fact, 
deftly cut away hs apron, m which he found 
a considerable sum of moncy. He was after- 
wards caught in his own house In the 
prison he worked as a shoemaker, 

Ihis last man was not quite so communt- 
cative as were some of the men, but, m 
common with all the burglar, and pick- 
pockets, he ofte: pronounced it to be his 
tention to ply bis old trade immediately he 


obtamed hus discharge. Allof them likewise! 
regarded as a great hero the old sailor who, © 
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the of his cell rote a atoreroom under. 
neath , then broke through a cast sem grating 
into the prison yard, next flung his rope, 
which was made of stnps of sheeting knotted 
together and having attached to it at one end 
an old gas bracket bent into the shape of a 
hook, over the wall, ascended and descended 
by it, and, after leaking into the house of an 
official n close proximity to the walls and. 
appropriatmg to himself a decent aut of 
clothes and about five pounds i money, 
made his escape and has neve: since been 
heard of 


Jones's unsformly good behaviour, and ex- 
ceptionally quiet and respectful demeanour, 
endeared him to his superiors, ¢nd one of his 
earhest rewards was his transfer from the 

to the smithy, where he remained 
as a “stnker” during the remainder of his 
term. The work in the smithy was less wrk- 
some than mn the dockyard, and it was con> 
sidered @ great privilege and, virtually, a pro- 
motion to be permitied to undertake it, for 
the open air dunes were not only heavier 
and more trying, but they had the additional 
disadvanti having to be performed in 
rain as well as im sunshine, during the hot 
summer months as well ag in the bleak winter, 
when the snow lay deep on the ground and 
biting winds swept through the place. 

Further promotion fell to his lot m due 
course , from the third class he was advanced 
into the second, and had the distinction of a 
yellow band on his collar At the end of the 
third year he was promoted into the first 
class, with the customary privilege of having 
blue braid on his dress Also, he now en 
Joyed the luxury of having tea substituted for 
gruel, and roast meat for boiled , he had, too, 
a double allowance of biead, three walks on 
parade mstead of one, and the favour of 
‘writing and receiving a letter once a quarter. 
When he was in the second class he could 
receive or write only three letters a year, and 

two when in the third class, 

Ins wife he learnt that unsuccessful 
efforts had been made, several times, by his 
fends to induce the Home Secretary to 
commute his sentence. The present writcr 
waited upon an ex-Home Secretary, lad the 
case fully before him, and entreated him to 
intercede with Mr, Cross in behalf of the 
prisoner The reply 1 received was to the 
effect that 1t was absolutely useless at that 
“tune of day” to appeal to Mr Cross for a 
commutation of the sentence Why was not 
an made unmediately after the tnal? 
All I could say was that I presumed that the 


not very long ago, worked his way through| prisoner, bemg but # poor working man, had 
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ho influential fnends, and could not command 
the active sympathy of any others than those 
in Ins own station in hfe, and those, again, 
were not conversant with the ways in which 

rotests are framed and petitions preferred 
Rothing was done, seemingly, until the time 
for action, according to the ex Home Secre 
tary, had passed away. 

It afforded the prisoner a measure of relief 
to learn that his fnends and former neigh 
ours at Aberdare never ceased to extend 
‘Aindness and sympathy to his wife and chil 
dren She had her house sent free, and, 
further, her landlady, together with many 
others, frequently supplied her with articles 
of clothing and home made dehcacies But 
in spite of the kmdness shown her, and not- 
withstanding the considerate assistance she 
received, her trials were almost too many for 
het Her health threatened to break down, 
for the struggle for existence was a very bitter 
one It was her ambition to give her culdren 
the best education within her reach, to keep 
them clean, well-clad, and well fed, to tran 
thera 1m baby 
to xt them an example of perfect wy 
ness in thought and action She nobly suc 
ceeded Her little children attended school 
regularly and punctually until withn a few 
months of her husband's release, when her 
health became so feeble, that the eldest 
drughter was occasionally detamed at home 
to attend to some of the household duties 
The children were perfect pictures of health 
and happiness, and in respect of dress 
‘ere a pattern of neatness and cleanliness It 
1 really marvellous that she was able to do 
so much with so little 

1 am now entering upon # part of my nar 
tative which wears the appearance of umpro 
bability. The rubyoined. facts may be safely 
reed upon I leave the reader to 1 
whether the inference deduced from them 
legitimate or not, 

ihe result of the aj to the ex Home 
Secretary soon reached the ears of a neigh- 
Dour of Mrs. Jones, who, bemg of an ar 
dent and enterpnsing temperament, indaced 
her son, @ collier, by the way, to wnte a letter 
1n behalf of the poor convict, there and then, 
direct to her Majesty the Queen! About 
& month or so subsequently to the date of 
this letter, Jones obtamed his discharge, that 
1s, one year and eleven months i advance of 
the time he was entitled to it according to 
the prison roles! Now, the mference gene- 
rally drawn 1s, that the Queen with characte 
nistic thoughtfulness promptly forwarded the 
musave to the Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, 


its of neatness and industry, and the 
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who unmediately put himself in communte 
cation with the governor of the Chatham 
establishment, and finding that Jones bore 
an excellent character there, and that there 
fore there were strong reasons for believing 
the unadorned statements of the slbterate 
colher to be well founded, suggested that the 
unfortunate prisoner should be set free 
The news came upon Jones very unex 
pectedly He was sent for by the clerk of 
the governor, by whom he was informed that 
the Home Secretary had been applied to in 
hus behalf, who had ordered him to be set at 
hberty that very day. The clerk was good 
enough to add that not one ina thousand 
had fc the pmson authonties so hittle 
trouble as he had, and throughout the time 
he was at Chatham he had lost but one maakt 
The rules were read out to him, and the next 
day, after having been weighed, and when his 
marks had been duly counted, his hkeness 
taken, and lus prison dress changed for a 
less distinctive costume, he was permitted to 
step outside the pnson walle and breathe 
air of freedom once more His ratlway- 
fare to Aberdare was paid for him, and a 
few shillings as Pocket-money were given him 
For a considerable time he hardly hnew 
what to do he felt as of he had been 
puoed bya beary and cary blow Hy 
passengers exchanged greetings ‘wit 
tum Some of them questioned nm nar 
rowly, and were evidenUly amused when he 
confessed, with hus usual candour and sim- 
pip, tat he was retuming home from 
» Where he bad been residing for 
more than five years After this admusion 
they were considerate enough to abstain 
from pressing upon him any further ques 
tions. 


‘His wife was not aware of what was in 
store for her, Hehad not had time to write 
and mform her or his friends that hie freedom 
had been given him Itwas about seven 
o'clock in the evening when his tram arrived 
at Aberdare. He humed out of the carnage, 
walked quickly through the crowd of people 
on the platform, not one of whom luckily 
recognised him, then along the principal 
street of the town, stl unrecognised, with 
rapid step end throbbing heart When he 
reached his house, he found the front door 
wide open; hus wife and a neighbour were 
busying themselves at the tap, which, ap- 

ly, was out of repur. “Is this Jane 
Jones's a ? he asked nein a pee 
‘yoice, for, as he was about to 4] e 
caaght a glimpse of his wife's face, and had 
seen there the unmutakable traces of the 
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cares and sorrows of many years She 
looked very pale, but spoke and moved 
about as briskly and cheerfully as in days of 
old She did not recognise her husband's 
voce, and therefore replied coolly and plea 
santly enough— 

“Yes, step im, please, and takea seat I 
shall be diseng: presently * 

‘Are you quite well? * 

“Yes, thank you, quite well” 

‘There was now a short interval of silence. 
Jones was sitting near the fire, gazing wist 
fully at his wife and with difficulty rept 
hus tears and checking his desire to reveal 
himself to her What was to be done? He 
was hesitating to speak again lest he should 
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senously frighten her, and yet, reasoned he, 
sooner or Jater he must make himself known. 
to her, At last he ventured « third time to 
address her“ You are all gus/ well then?" 

“What!” she esclumed, quickly and 
eagerly looking at him, and evidently recall 
ing the old famitar voice——— 

My narrative ends here Jones has for 
given all hus enemes, af he ever had any, 
and even his prosecutor he bas long since 
pardoned He now works as in days gone 
by macoal pit, and ws greatly respected by 
both masters and men, and were it not that 
the state of his wife’s health causes him at 
ames a httle unetsiness, a happter man than 
he at would be dificult to find, 
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AG the close of = Inst paper 1 descnbed 
the new mode of using permanganate as 
adcodonsing flud This leads me to ex 
plain another method of punfication for the 
ar of the closet, and, indeed, for that of any’ 
room which may require deodonzation and 


punfication. 


Purirication sy Iopine. 


‘Ths plan ts mexpensive and 
smple, It consists m the application of 
yodine m the pure state, that 19 to say, the 
solid shining metalloid itself, not the tincture 
or spintuous solution of the element, For this 
employment of iodine first get a common 
chip omtment box, which can be bought of 
any chemist , a box of an snch and a half in 
diameter 18 sufficiently large. Take the hd 
off this box and remove the top from the hd 
80 that the mng part of the lid alone remains , 
then into the body of the box put two 
drachms weight of the pure rodine, stretch a 
piece of muslin gau7e over the top of the box, 
and over the muslin press down the mng of 
the lid so as to make the muslin taut over 
the top of the box. Lastly cut away the 
Yoose maushn around the rng, and complete, 
and ready for use, 1% an iodine deodorzing 
box which will last m action for six weeks or 
two months, cven in hot weather To bring 
ths box into practical application it 1s merely 
necessary to place it im the closet on a shelf 
or on any resting place. The i1odme will 
volatilize slowly into the ar through the 
mushn gauze, will diffuse through the ax, 
‘EXI-jo 


will deodouze, and after a tme will commun 
cate freely an odour like that of fresh se ur 
‘There 1s no means of deodoriang the ur 
of the close closet equal to this It 1s realy, 
peimanent, and effective In crises where an 
instant effect 1» requued the 1odine iniy be 
volatihized 10 a more rapid manner =A little 
rodine may be placed on a plate, and the 
plate may be held over a spint Imp, wathin 
the closet, fora minute or two Lhe 1odine 
by the heat will pass of asa viglet 
coloured vapour, and as it passes though 
the aur rt will create a rapid punfying action 
The iodine so diffused will condense, as it 
cools, on the walls, and there will maintain 
its effect of purification. 


Spray PuRIFICASION 


At the annual meetng of the Bnitish 
Medical Association in 1865, I introduced a 
method of punfymg rooms by the process of 
diffusing deodonzing and disinfecting sub 
stances into the airs the form of finc spriy 
the flund I used in this method was made | y 
adding todine to a solution of the peroxide 
of of ten volumes strength ihe 
water was also charged with two and a half 
per cent of sea salt, and was set aside until 
3t was saturuted with the rodine When the 
saturation was complete the fluid was filter 
and was quite ready for use ‘The solution 
was placed ma steam or band splay appa 
ratus, and, when required, was ciffused in the 
finest state of distnbution at the rate of two 
flmd ounces m a quarter of an hour In 
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an ordinary bed-room or sittmg-room one 
ounce of the Guid was found sufficient to 
render the air active enough to discolour 
Moffat’s ozone test papers to the Inghest 
degiec of the scale, and that in the course of 
sen or twelve minutes. 

‘The apparatus for this purpose was con- 
structed for me by Messrs. Krohne & Sesc- 
mann, of Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
and was so simple in action that any nurse 
could put it mto action at once, and could 
deodonze a room hour by hour on the di- 
rection of the medical atiendant In fact, 
there was produced a sea atmosphere m the 
100m 

Uf sca water were brought sn quantity to 
London st macht, by @ most simple muthod, be 
dijused at plasure as fine spray in all houses 
and 3n close cousts and alleys, so as to smpart 
@ cool sea ase throughout the whole of the metro 
polis, an influence whuh would be as asrecable 
as it would be salubrius I was ready to 
site ecudence on thas promt before the Lords! 
Committee, which had to report on the tro 
duction of sea water to London during the fast 
sesstan, and I do not thsnk @ more important 
facor in farour of such on sntroduczwn could 
acl! be advanced 

While these different means of punfying 
the ur wie put forward as of ummeilate ser- 
‘ict, xt should alwavs be remembered that 
they atc temporary measutes, nothing more. 
1 mcin by this that they are not mtended to 
take the place of thorough and eficient ven 
tilation In fact, in the presence of perfect 
ventiltton of good natural ax, they ae not 
aequued at all, and when they are called 
for, the necessity of better ventilation as the 
permanent 1emcdy 18 at once proclaimed. 


ise Cistaen-Crosct anp Wartrr-Tanx. 


In our modein houses, in towns where 
there i» no constant water supply, whee 
onc supply of water in the course of the 
twenty four hours 1s allowed, and whee the 
water has to be stored im large cisterns, 
we find the landing place of the house the 
common situation in which the closet for 
holding the water tank or cistern 15 placed, 
For the purposes of supply, mechamcally, no 
position probably could be better, but un- 
fortunately the little amount of room in the 
town house suggests the (emptation to mabe 
the cistern-closct a depét for all sats of um-j 
Proper commodities On the top of tha 
cistern 1s laid, frequently, vanious household 
smplements for cleaning, and other articles 
which are stowed away to be out of sight and, 
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practically, out of mmd. On one occasion I 
found, on making an imspection of a water- 
cistern in a large house, a bundle of long, 
thick bristles, evidently from 2 brush that was 
used for scrubbing, m the tank. On inquiry 
at actually turned out that they came from a 
round brush which was used for cleansmg 
the ulyouning 1 water-closet. The brush, nen 
tt served its purpose, was placed by 
the housemaid carefully away above the 
water cistern, and through a wide joint of 
the hd the broken bnstles or rods of the 
brush fell through into the water below. 
‘This water, so seriously and thoughtlessly 
contaminated, supphed all the bedrooms with 
water, and also supphed part of the lower 
part of the house with drinking water. I name 
here one of the smpurites that may steal nto 
the water of the cistern, but this does not 
include all. Somcumes accidents happen mn 
the cistern-closet which are unexpected, and 
which do not declare themselves until 2 fault 
as disclosed by the water aftc. 1 1s diawn 
from the tap, I recently had a proof of this 
in acunous way. Some water drawn fiom 
an upper cistern in a large house prescnicd 
a muddy o1 filmy appearance, and soon aftur 
wards gave a taste of ime. On oncquiry it 
was discovered that a leakage in the 1001 of 
the house had caused water to run down the 
wall at the back of or over the cistern, and 
to carry into the cistern Lime wash fiom the 
wall, which, floating in part on the water, and 
ig 10 part to the sides of the tank at 
the water-line, had become coated with fungus 
vegetation, so as to render the water not only 
disagreeable, but actually hurtful. 

‘The cistern sometimes becomes a source 
of umpunty from another cause, which 1s 
more offensive still, Into the cistern there 
1 occasionally cast, either thoughtlessly or 
intentionally, dead matter, and soan abonun- 
able contammation 1s produced. A medical 
friend from a northern city, who was staying 
at one of our large hotels a few years ago, 
asked me to lunchcon with him at the hotel, 
and knowmg me to be a water drinker, 
apologized for the water, which, said he, as 
hequafted hus glass ofale, “I wouldn't touch, 
but would rather be poisoned with beer in the 
Jong, than with water i the short run.” The 
water traly was offensive, even to the sensc 
of smell, Detecting this so distinctly, I sent 
for one m authonty and explained that such 
water could only come fiom a cistern actually 
polluted with dead anunal matter. The ev 
dence was too certain to admit of dispute, 
and ap inquny was at once imstituted On 
opening the cistern the odour was poisonous, 
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and the canse for it, fully exposed, was found 
to be the remains of a dead cat, which ly 
decomposing at the bottom of the tank The 
aninal probably had fallen i, and, unable to 
regain a footing, the water being low, had 
got drowned, and remained unnoticed until 
the products of decomposition made known 
the circumstance, 

The closet holding the cistern 15 usually 
sapphed with a sink, down which the slops 
fiom the bedrooms are too commonly poured. 
The closet 15 dark, the sink 1s emptred 
water slowly, the sink 1s kept clean with 
the utmost difficulty, and from it there anscs, 
unless scrupulous cleanliness be msisted on 
and daily seen to, the most disagreeable 
odou. The closet 1s not ventilated, asa rule, 
and so soon as the door of itis closed securely 
the small space has its contained air quickly 
tuned into foul aw, ‘That foul aw easily 
difiuses through the open chinks mto the 
cistern itself, and in this manner the water 
comes mito contact with the gases of decom- 
position, bywhich anothcr source of mpunity 
1s added From the same emanations, 1gain, 
the ur m the rooms adjoming the cistern 
closet 18 apt to become contaminated - 

It will be seen, now, how necessary st 1s 19 
every household to pry special attention to 
the closet that contains the water tank ‘This 
closet, first of all, should never be allowed to 
contain any household implement, or vessel 
that 1s not perfectly clean. It should be so 
frev that the lid of the cistern can be opened 
without a moment's hesitation Its walls 
should be washed or «istempered frequently. 
It should have a ventilating tube carned from 
ats ceiling thiough the roof or into @ clumney. 
It should, xf possiblo, be hghted by a window, 
even if the window be into the staircase. 
‘Lhe sink should have the freest opening for 
the flow of water that may escape from the 
tap, and the smk should never be used for 
the purpose of recerving the slops from the 
pails that are used in the bedrooms. Lastly, 
the sink should be specially cleansed, so that 
there 15 1n at no accumulation of dust or dirt 
of any kind 

For the cistern, slate 18, I think, the best 
matenal, after that galvanized tron, and next 
to that lead ‘The worst form of cistern is 
the wooden one lined with mnc. Every as- 
tern should hold a carbon filter, which sltould 
often be changed, and the cistem should be 
frequently mspected to see that it 1s quite 
clean, and contains no deposit. It 1s ex- 
cellent policy, once a week or s0, to allow the 
cistern entirely to empty of water. I need 
hardly add that the slop pails should never 
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be. ‘lowed to remain m the cistern closet, 
but, as they are often left there, the advice 18 
necessary. 

The consideration of all these facts im 
relation to the storage of water im casters 
within private houses brings us to a decisive 
instruction to wit, that no effort should be 
left undone, in towns where these dangers 
exust, until they are removed by the stored 
water being replaced by a continuous supply 
of pute water from a common and pure 


of source The storage or tank system has been 


the cause of endless muschiefs in houses 
from mere overflow and snyury done to walls 
and culmgs and furniture. “But these, ob- 
vious and costly mschiefs as they are, are 
iiflmg when compucd with the insidious 
dangers to hcalth which the system engenders, 
Damp, ditt, and disease are the first fruits 
of the system, damage to property 1s but of 
secordary consideration, though by appealing 
to the pockct it often seems to be of first 
importance 


‘lat Hovstmam's Cioser 


The housemaid’s closet, as it 16 usually 
called, 18 the third receptacle on the starcise- 
tanding that requucs particular attention 
This closet 1s often the ommsmn eather um of 
the upper put of the house Here as likely 
to be found the bag or basket containing the 
unw: hnen, here are often brushes and 
dusters, and various other paraphern ili for 
the cleaning processes. It ts not to be sup 
posed that so important a place as the house- 
maid’s cupboard can be dispensed with, but 
at should never be neglected or treated as an 
‘out of the way nook tnto which anything may 
be thrust that has to be put out of sight, and 
which may or may not be cleaned and pun 
fied Because it 1s the depdt of so many 
articles which are used for cleaning, or are 
waiting to be cleaned, 1t ought to be the more 
carefully protected against uncleanlness It 
should therefore always, when it 1 postible 
to have the hght, be hghted by daylight , at 
should have venblation of best hind 
that 1s procurable , it should be repcatedly 

ed of all its contents and thoroughly 

out; and its walls should be dis 
tempered twice a year, whether they secm to 
jure the process or not In a properly 
Ordered house ‘the housemaid’s ‘cupboard 
should be emptied of sts contents once a 
week as a regular system, and all the things 
that are stowed away in it should have their 
place, If there be no open window 


into at from the staircase wes ought 
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10 be made into tt above the door, and at the 
lower put of the door, for the free crcula- 
tion of air 


Tur DRessiNG ROOM AND BaTH ROOM. 


The possession of a dressing-room and 
bath Touts on the bedroom ffoo: is rather 
more than a luxury, and if balf the money 
that 1s frittered away on empty display in the 
drawing-room weie spent on the bath ar- 
rangements, grett benefit to health would 
often be the 1csult to the whole of a family. 
I do not, however, for my part re 
any very elaborate system of baths for com- 
mon use Healthy daily ablution of the 
Most perfect hind can be at a very small 
cost, and at very small trouble. I hear it said 
constantly by people of moderate means that 
they would he to have a daily bath, and that 
they know how important 1t 1s to have one, 
but that they have not the convenience of a 
bath1oom m their house, and are troubled 
because the cost of settmg up a bath 1s so 
giewt. I hear sich men say that they have 
gone into large expenditure mm the sett 
up of the applances of the bath and bath 
room They hive laid on hot and cold 
water, they have had a shower aj 
placed oveihead, they have had the bath 
itsclf glaced or enametied , and, m taking the 
bith, they have been immersed, douched, 
cold douched, shampooed, and dried. ‘Ihere 
can be little obyection to all this parade, it 
1s something to talk about or think about, if 
wu he nothing better, and I beheve 1 have 
known it to be a relief to the minds of some 
who have httle or nothing with which to bur 
then ther minds, Dut after all the proceed 
img 18 very much like a search for a needle 
ana bundle of hay, and the needle may 
always be found without any such elaborate 
cost and trouble, 

"Lo wash the body from head to foot every 
ay 1s the one thing needful in respect to ab- 
lution for the pure sake of health To be- 
come 80 accustomed to this habit that the 
body fecls uncomfortable if the piocess be 
not duly performed 1s the one habit of body, 
the one craving that 1s wanted, the one habit 
that needs to be duly acquired m the matter 
of body-cleansing. ‘lhe process may be 
cained out as speedily as possible, More- 
over, it may be carned out as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and all the hygienic advantages may 
be the same as if great expense had been 
incurred A formal bath 1s actually not ne- 
cessary A shallow tub, or shallow metal 
bath in which the bather can stand in front 
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of his wash-hand basin , a good large sponge, 
a piece of plam soap, a Jarge soft Turkish 
towel, and two gallons of water are quite 
sufficient for all purposes of health, In the 
North of England there 1s often to he met 
with in the bedrooms of hotels, and some- 
times 2m those of private houses, the most 
cheap and convenient of these small and 
useful baths. The centre or well of the bath 
18 about twelve inches m diameter, and about 
mine mches deep. This centre 1s surrounded 
by a broad rma, a nm from eight to ten 
inches wide, which slopes towards the centre 
allround. In this bath the ablutionist can 
stand, and from as much water as would fill 
an ordinary ewer, he can wash himself from 
head to foot completely without wetting the 
floor, since the broad sloping margin of the 
bathcatches the water. To standin such a bath 
as ths, and from the water of the wash-hand 
basin to sponge the body rapidly over, and 
afterwards to dry quickly and thoroughly, 1» 
everything that 1s wanted if the process be. 
carned out daily, and this, after a little 
practice, may be so easily done, that it be- 


‘tmg comes no more trouble than the washing of 


the face, nech, and hands, which 50 many 
people aie content to accept as a perfectd 
daily abluuon, In winter the water should 
be tepid, n sumer cold, or what 13.2 better 
rule stil, the water should always be within 
a few degrees of the same temperature If 
in the summer months the water be at 6o°F , 
im the spring and autumn at 65°, and m 
the winter at 70°, a very safe ule 13 beng 
followed, nor 1s xt at all difficult to lean to 
follow this rule from the readings, occasion- 
ally cared out, of a thermometer which in 
these days may be obtained for a few shil- 
Iings, aod which it 1s always convenient and 
useful to heep on the wall of the bed-room or 
dressing-room. Oncea weekitis a good prac 
tice to dissolve im the water used for ablu- 
tion common washing soda, in the proportion 
of one quarter of a pound to two gallons 
of water. Thrs alkaline soda frees the skin 
of acids, 1s an excellent cleanser of the body, 
and 1s specially serviceable to persons of a 
rheumatical tendency who are often troubled 
with free acid persprrations. 

Tt 1s a question often asked in reference to 
the auangements of the bathzcom, whether 
the plan should be adopted of taking the 
‘ath at night, or in the morning, before gong 
to bed or on rising fiom bed? The answer 
to this 18 sumple enough when time 1s not an 
important object of those who make the in- 

jury. Itis much better to make complete 
Suton of the body from head to foot both 
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on going to bed and on nsng also, when- 
ever that can be cared out, and indeed 80 
rapid 1s the process when the habit of it 
1s acquired, there are few persons who could 
not get into the habit of rt as they do mto the 
habit of taking meals at stated times. But 
if for any reason it be impossible to carry out 
complete ablution twice a day, then no doubt 
the general ablution 1s best just before gong 
to bed. There 1s no practice more objec- 
tionable than to go to bed closely wrapped 
up in the dust and dut that accumulate on 
the suiface of the body during the day, nor 
18 there anything I know so conducive to 
sound sleep as a tepid douche just before 
getting into bed =I have many times known 
bad sleepers become the best of sleepers 
from the adoption of ths simple rule If the 
body be well sponged over before going to 
bed, the morning ablution—though it is still 
better to carry it out—need not, of necessity, 
De so general. The face, neck, chest, arms, 
and hands may be merely well sponged and 
washed at the mommg ablution 

I can do no harm, nor shall I uselessly 
tike up spice, if in this place I digress for a 
moment to enforce still more earnestly the 
unportance of nivhing this matter of clcansing 
the body a habit of life from the first of hfe 
1 would impress on mothers and fathers, and 
on all who have the command of youth, that 
this practice should not only be commenced 
at the earhest period, from the first infancy, 
but should be steadily maintained so that the 
subject of it shall attain the desire for it, and 
feel the necessity. J notice it to be a com- 
mon plan for mothers of the best sort, who 
fecl it rlmost a crime to omit washing a baby 
Moinng and evening, to begin to omit the 
same process s0 soon as the child Jeans to 
Tun about and to become to a certain degice 
selfdependent It 13 no doubt an irksome 
daily task for the mother of a large famuly to 
see that every little boy and gul is washed 
from head to foot every moming and even- 
ing. Sul the result 1s worth every penny of 
the labour, In the dustrial schools at Aa 
nerley the waifs and strays of puenle society, 
the worst-born specimens in the matter of 
health, are so quickly brought in conditions 
of good health, that, as Dr Alfred Carpenter 
once remarked to me when we stood in the 
midst of the children, “they seem to teach 
us that not even a generation of change is 
required to wipe out 2 generation of de- 
fects, when personal health is well looked 
after." There us all the mchness of truth 
m this wise observation, and I am fully 
justified m sayihg that amongst the many 
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agencies by winch the able managers of 
these industrial schools do so much for the 
health of the children, there is not one agency 
more telling than the persistent and regular, 
but at the same time, perfectly simple method 
of ablunon which 1s practised in the estab 
lishment, Practically the system 1s thet 
which I have descnbed for the household 

Theie are no cumbersome baths, but a serics 
of taps at which the children can cleanse 
themselves from the crowns of their heads 
to the soles of their feet as quickly as they 
can wash their hands and faces in the lava 

tories of many other istitutions in which 
children and youths are recewved — ‘lhese 
chuldien at Annerley grow up in the habit of 
ablution, and when they leave the school 
they are, by the habit, made fifty per cent 

more cleanly than the majority of children 
who are brought up m better circumstanccs, 
or even in luxury. 

While the easiest, readiest, and cheapest 
of baths have thus been carcfully cons 
dered, in order that the pretence or excuse of 
dithculty in getting a bath may be removid, 
I have no intention of passing over m silence 
the bathroom of the comfortable house, 
Whoever can afford a bath room should 
have one, and many a house which 1s richly 
and expensively endowed in other respects 1s 
deprived, unjustly for he uth’s sake, of its bath- 
room. Let us therefore study the bath 100m 
with a httle cure Lhe bathroom 1s best 
located on the third floor in four-storied 
houses, that 1s to say on a level with the 
chef bed-rooms and below the atucs A 
good bathroom ought to be ten feet wide, 
ten feet high, and twelve feet long Lhe 
floor should Be of oak or pine wood, smooth 
and well laid. No carpet 1s required for the 
floor, but one or two perforated india rubber 
mats are of advantage, the walls of the 
bath-room should be painted im hard pawt 
that can be washed and thoroughly dined, or 
it should be fitted with tile-work, which 1 at 
once clean and effective. The bath, which 
need not be large, should always be con- 
structed of earthenware, and ut should be 
quite flat at the bottom, so that it 1s easy to 
stand upmght in it while taking a douche 
‘The well-constructed bath 1s supphed with 
hot and cold water, the temperature of the 
water should be regulated by the rule already 
supplied, 60° F, 11 summer, 65° F im spring 
and autumn, 70° F. in winter, 

‘The beth room should be thoroughly well- 
ventilated and warmed. I know nothing 
that answers better for warming it than the 
calongen stove, of which a description has 
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becn given in a previous paper on Health af 
Hone To those who wish for the further 
luamy of a hot air or Roman bath m their 
homes, it 18 @ comparatrvely easy matter to 
arrange the ordmary bathroom so as to 
anthe it, when required, a hot ar bath, This 
can be done in the simplest way by intro- 
ducing nto the room 2 stove heated with 
coal and constructed, im a large size, after 
the manner precisely of the calongen, The 
ur in this case 1s let mto the room from 
the outside by a theeimch pipe, and 25 
alloncd to escape fiom the stove after it has 
been heated by a pipe of a smilar diameter 
‘With a good ordinary-sized fire in the closed 
gitte of the stove, the air in the room may 
‘be brought up to the temperature of 140° 
Tahi. 1n a period of from twenty minutes to 
hilf an hour, provided that the space to be 
wumed does not exceed twelve hundred 
cubic fict, that the door be well closed, and 
tht the escape for the heated air at the upper 
pitt of the room be so arranged that it can, 
at pleasuie, be reduced until it 1s not above 
twice the size of the opening for the entrance 
of the air from the stove For a sick person 
to whom I thought the use of a hot-an_ bath 
would be very useful, I onceturned an ordinary 
bath room into a hotar bath m this way 
with great readiness, and with the best effect, 
and since the time when that was done I 
have reperted the same with results as sats- 
factory. It 1s true that the temperature is 
umited in range in this form of hot-air bath, 
‘but for most purposes it can be raised toa 
sufficient degree, and as the hot ai can be 
shut off at once and the ventilator enlarged 
at pleasure, it 1s easy to cool the room 
rapidly down during the after process of the 
douche or the water bath 

For those who have means and who are 
building a new house to be replete with all 
modein contnvances, the properly constructed 
Roman bath should be always mtroduced in 
connection with the ordinary bathroom The 
Romans, who once mhabited these islands, 
set us a splendid example in this respect m 
their habitations. With them, the hot-arr bath 
seems to have been as much of a household 
necessity ag the Litchen; and it 1s 1ight 10 
acnmt that by ths care they expressed prac- 
tically a degree of sanitary knowledge which 
beais imitation to the present hour. In this 
cold, and damp, and vanable climate, the 
Roman bath m the house 15 of more waport- 
ance than it would be m warmer and more 
equable chimes, for here it 15 less of a luxury 
and more of a necessity. If, im our heavily 
fogged London the tred Lon- 
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doner after a day of oppression could return 
home, and for an hour before dinner indulge 
m the hght and gemal and clarified an of a 
Roman bath, he would do more to reheve 
hus congested and enfeebled intemal organs 
than by any other process that 1s obtainable 
As it 33, he 1s led too often to seek a false 
and partial rehef from hts oppression by re 
sorting to a stimulant dnnk, which first elatcs 
and then paralyzes and injures, or hills out 
nght. Ina word, he smothers his afflictions, 
while in the Roman bath he would disperse 
them. This 1s a correct and true defim. 
tion 

In saying so much 1n favour of the Roman 
bath, Iam, I know, offering some slight cot- 
rection of what I spoke on the same subject 
twenty years ago, when the hot air bath was 
emg enthusiastically introduced into this 
country by some of its over earnest advo- 
cates To me it seemed at that time as if 
the advocates of the bath were claiming it as 
@ panacea for all maladies, and were fain to 
declare that to its efficacy fresh aur and bod:ly 
exeicise might well be sacnficed, and a sloth- 
ful Juxury take the place of a hardy, health 
ful existence. It is but just to state that 
some of these advocates did go even to this 
length, and that I and others, thereupon, went 
perhaps too far the other way sn our criticism 
of them, and so to some extent checked a use 
ful measure while it was new, and before it 
had taken root If J ever did wrong in that 
way I recall it now Holding as tumly as 
ever the view that the hot-air bath should 
never take the place of healthy exercise of 
body nor of active out door hfe 1 good and 
wholesome am, Iam satisfied from a lager 
and longer experience that the Roman bath 
38 an additon to the Enghsh house winch 
should never be ignored when circumstances 
admit of its imtroduction. Last winter, m 
the treatment of a number of persons who 
were under my medical care, I would have 
@iven anythmg for the advantage of being 
able to remove them, under their own roofs, 
into a well constructed hot air bath. 


From the multitude of the readers of these 
Health at Home papers in Goop Worps, I am 
naturally led to receive @ considerable num- 
ber of letters contaming questions, sugges~ 
tions, and information, To the majonty of 
these letters it 15 utterly umpossible to give a 
special acknowledgment, but as they come 
in I classify them under different heads, and 
T hope im a forthcoming number to make a 
general reply or comment on certain of the 
more mportant and practical. 
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By RICHARD SINCLAIR BROOKL, DD, 


Paaucean 1 


be AN? all that is within me”—greater far 
‘Than what’s outlying im the world within, 

Where life and death still wage relentless war, 
The stnfe of grace and sin, 


'Tis the unbounded hingdom of the soul— 
Thoughts’ trackless realm with plan and purpose ne, 
And mynad memones, lhe waves, that roll 
Up the grey strands of life , 


The far yet ever present hills of hope, 
Whence gush the streams exhting as they run, 
Green slopes wheic climbs the heart, and fiom the top 
Just sees its sun go down , 


And far-ctown regions, where in lonely graves 
Youth's dreams he buned, once too fair—too bnef— 
What time the fond heart, dove like, shimmed the w iscs, 
And brought home—but a “leaf,” 


‘The workings of the heart which cannot die— 
"Lhe outshoots of the bram—hhke hghtnmg » glare 
Some flash to carth, while others, streaming high, 
Like north lights shine in air. 


O boundless chme! shut up in straitest cell, 
Concentred realm, so great, and yct so small, 
Where time and thought, both infinite, do dwell, 
And eaith and heaven and all 


Descend, O God, to inimite—insprre— 
Warm with Thy bicath of love this sentient frame, 
‘Til ‘all that 15 within me,” touched by fire, 
Shall wake to prause Thy name. 


Sjnnt, come down—as on a Ingh-strung lyre, 
Stuke with Thy hand of power—breathe wide, abroad, 
Till from the depths of hfe each trembling wire 
Shall vibrate up to God. 


Give Grief her mournful harp, that she may string 
Its chords to sound her sense of errors past, 
Give Joy its clashing bells, and let them swing 
‘Their sweetncss on the blast. 
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Give Faith a lark the song, still warbling higher, 
Up-soaring from her sod through fields of day; 
And Zove, a tenderer note, with strength to inspire 

Each struggler on hs way. 


Let Memory’s flute, with its 1ich dying fall, 
Bring back angelic visits long gone by; 
And give to Hoge its thrilling bugle call, 
Up-echoing to the sky. 


Let Fatience have her lute, for wandering still 
Tn search of rest, with retrospective eye 
She loves to climb the steeps of Calvary’s hill, 
And watch her Saviour dic. 


Seize on our Fancy, make it all Thine own, 
Till like some organ pealing high and wide, 
Each sounding stop, and swell, and dulcet tone, 

To Thee be sanctified. 


On carth’s dark suffering pour Thy healing balm, 

May the heart sing, albeit the flesh may groan, 

Taking the Master's Prayer for its swect psalm— 
“Father, Thy will be done.” 


Even as Thy saints of old, what time they lay 
In midnight dungcon, sang-in spite of scom, 
So may our souls behind these walls of clay 
Sing on through night nll moin. 


Till then this brain inspire, this breast inflame, 
Touch these cold hps with Thine own altar coal~ 
Now “all that is within me” bless Thy name— 
Bless, “‘ bless the Lord, my soul.” 
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tion, though she was awed to see the grass, 
CHAPTER XXVIUL—ANNE JOINS THE loose stones, and other obji ts pass her eyes 
— atic cs CAVALRY, ike stakes wheverer she opens fl er sartich 
fully suryeyed her position, was only just for a second at intervals of half 
A ‘The upper windows of the cottage were minute ; and how wildly the stirrups swung 
of flimsiest lead-work, and to keep him out and that which struck her knee was the bucket 
would be hopeless. She felt that not a mo- of the carbine, and that was a pistokholster 
ment was to be lost in getting away. Run- which hurt her arm. 

ning down-stairs she opened the door, and They quickly cleared the down, and Anne 
then it occurred to her terrified understand- became conscious that the course of the horse 
ing that there would be no chance of escaping was homeward. As soon as the ground 
him by flight afoot across such an extensive began to rise towards the outer belt of upland 
down, since he might mount his horse and which lay between her and the coast, Cham- 
easily ride after her. The animal still re- pion, now panting and recking with moisture, 
mained tethered at the corner ofthe garden ; lessened his speed in sheer weariness, and 
if she could release him and frighten him proceeded at a rapid jolting trot. Anne felt 
away before Festus returned, there would not that she could not hold on half so well; the 
be quite such odds against her, She aecord- gallop had been child’s play compared with 
ingly umhooked the horse by reaching over this, They were in a lanc, ascending to a 
the bank, and then, pulling off her muslin ridge, and she made up her mind for a fall. 
neckerchief, flapped it in his eyes to startle ridge rose 2n animated spot, higher 
him, But the gallant steed did not move or jigher ; it turned out to be the upper 
finch ; she tried again, and he seemed rathe: , and the man to be a solder. 
leased than otherwise. At this moment sht ne's attitude that she only got 

i occasional glimpse of him; and, 
feared that he might be 4 Frenchman, 
feared the horse morc than the enemy, as 
had feared Festus more than the horse. 
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= it] stould tole out the mouse by 
that trick!" cried Festus exultingly. Instead! Anne had energy enough left to cry “Stop 
of ng for a ladder he had simply bid hisn him | stop him 1” as the soldier drew near, 
self at the back to tempt her down. ‘He, astonished at the sight of a military 

Poor Anne was now desperate. The bank horse with a bundle of drapery thrown actoss 
on which she stood was level with the horse's his back, had already placed himself in the 
‘back, and the creature seemed quiet as a middle of the lane, and he now held out his 
lamb. With a determination of which she arms till bis igure assumed the form of a Latin 
was capable in emergencies, she seized the cross planted in the roadway. Champion 
rein, flung herself upon the sheepskin, and drew near, swerved, and stood still almost 
held on by the mane. The amazed charger suddenly, a check sufficient to sead Anne 
lifted his head, sniffed, wrenched his ears slipping down bis flank to the ground, The 
hither and thither, and started off at a fright- timely friend stepped forward and helped her 
ful speed across the down, to her feet, when she saw that he was John 

“Oh, my heart and limbs!" said Festus Loveday. . 
under his breath, as, thoroughly alarmed, he “Are you hurt?” be said hastily, having 

d after her. “She on Champion! She'll turned quite pale at seeing her fall, 
preak hat neck, and I shall be tried for man- “Ob no, Bot a tit Anne, gathering 
wughter, and disgrace will be bronght upon herself up wit ced briskness, to make 
the name of Demman 1” light of the misadventure, 

Champion continued to go at 8 stretch.  “ But how did you get in such a place?” 
gallop, but he did nothing . he “There, he’s gone!” she exclaimed, in- 
plunged or reared, Derriman’s fears might stead of repl fing, as Champion swept round 

ave deen verified, and Anne have come John y and can off triumphantly 
with deadly force to the ground. But the in the direction of Overcombe, a performance 
course was good, and in the horse’s speed lay which she followed with her eyes. 

@ comparative security. She was scarcely “But how did you come upon his back, 
‘shaken ia her precarious halfhorisontal pose and whose horse is it?” 
qt 
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1 will tell you” | Anne opened her eyes and started back 
“Well? ' | from bum * What 1s 1t?” she said wildly 
“T—cannot tell you.” | “You are il, my dear Mus Garland,” 
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John looked steadily at her, saymg no | 


ng 
‘How did you come here?” she asked y 
“Ts it true that the French have not landed | 


at all?” 

“Quite tue, the alarm was ground 
Tess. I'll tell you ail about it You look 
very tied , you had better sit down a few 
minutes Let us sit on this bank” 

‘He hetped her to the slope indicated, and 
continued, shill as if his thoughts were more 
occupied with the mystery of her recent 
situation than with what he was saying 
“We ued at Radipole Barracks this mom 
ing, and are to le there all the summer, I 
could not waite to tell father we were coming 
It was not because of any rumour of the 
French, for we knew nothmng of that till we 
met the people on the road, and the colonel 
said 1n a moment the news was false. Buona- 
parte 1s not even at Boulogne just now. I 
‘was anxious to know how you had borne 
fught, so I hastened to Overcombe at once, 
88 soon ag I could get out of barracks * 

Anne, who had not been at all responsive 
to his discourse, now swayed heavily against 
him, and looking quichly down he found 
‘that she had silently fainted. To suppoit 
her in his aims was of course the 1m} of 
amoment ‘Lheie was no water to be bad, 
and he could think of nothing else but to 
hold he: tenderly till she came round again. 
Certainly he desued nothing mae 

Again he asked himself, what did at all 
mean? 

He sate looking cove. ope her tured 
eyelids, and xt the row ot es lymng upon 
each check, whose natural roundness showed 
itself m singular perfection now that the 
customury pink hal given place to a 
lusmnousness caught fom the surroundmg 
atmosphere The dumpy ringlets about her 
forehcad wd behind her poll, which were 
usually as ght as springs, had been ly 
uncoiled by the wildness of her nde, and 
hong m spht locks over her forehead and 
neck John, who, during the long months 
of his absence, had lived only to meet her 
again, was in a state of ecstatic reverence, 
and bending down he gently kissed her. 

Anne nas just becoming conscious 

“Ob, Mi Derrumi, never, never!” she 
asennad, eneeping her face with her 


1 thought he was at the bottom of 1t,” 
Bax John 


the thmg dreadful, will 


rephed John m trembling anxiety, and taku, 
be ig anxiety, iB 


“Tam not ill, I am weaned ont," she said 
Pooh ay How far are we from 

“About a mule But tell me somebody 
has been hurting you—fnghtening you. 1 
know who it was, it was Dernman, and that 
was his horse. Now do you tell me all” 

Anne reflected “ Then uf I tell you,” she 
sad, “will you discuss with me what I had 
better do, and not for the present kt my 
mother and your father know? I don’t want 
to alarm them, and I must not let my affairs 
interrupt the business connection between 
the mill and the Halt that has gone on for 50 
many years” 

‘The trumpet-major promised, and Anne 
told the adventure His brow reddened as 
she went on, and when she had done she 
said, “ Now you are angry Don't do any 
me Remember that 
this Festus will most hkely succeed his uncle 
at Overcombe, im spite of present appear 
ances, and if Bob succeeds at the mill there 
should be no enmity bet een them” 

“That's true lnon tell Bob Lene 
um tome Where 6 1 mman now? On 
his way home, I suppose When I have seen 
you ito the house I will dev with him— 
quite quietly, so that he shall say nothing 
about 1t.” 

“Yes, appeal to him—do! 
will be better then” 

‘Lhey walked on together, Loveday seem 
ing to expenence much quiet bliss 

“T came to look for you,” he said, “ be 
cause of that deai, sweet lettcr you wrote ’ 

“Yes, I did wnte you a letter,’ she ad 
mitted, with musgiving, now beginning to seu 
hus mistake “It was because I was sorry I 
had blamed you ’ 

“T am almost glad yon did blame me,” 
said John cheerfully, ‘ since, f you had not, 
the letter would not have come I have rewu 
at fifty times a day ” 

‘Lis put Anne mto an unhappy mood, 
and they proceeded without much further 
talk tall the mili chumneys were visible below 
them John then said that he would leave 
her to go in by herself 

“ Ab, you are going back to get into some 
danger on my account * 

“I can't get nto much danger with such a 
fellow as he, can I?’ said Jo! aing 

“ Well, no,” she answered, sudden 


Peihaps he 
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caielessness of tone. It was indispensable 
that he should be undeceived, and to begin 
the process by taking an affectedly light view 
of his personal risks was perhaps as good 2 
‘way to do it as any. Where friendliness was 
translated as love, an assumed indifference 
was the necessary expression for friendliness. 

So she let him go; and, bidding him hasten 
back as soon as he could, went down the 
hill, while John’s feet retraced the upland. 

The trumpet-major spent the whole after- 
noon and evening in that long and difficult 
search for Festus Desriman. Crossing the 
down at the end of the second hour he met 
Molly and Mrs, Loveday. The gig had 
been repaired, they bad learnt the ground- 
Tessness of the alarm, and they would have 
been proceeding happily enough but for their 
anxiety about Anne. John told themrshortly 
that she had got a lift home, and proceeded 
on his way, 

The worthy object of-his search had in the 
meantime been plodtting homeward on foot, 
sulky at the loss of his 
with his sword, belts, 


Anne Garland’s life had been endangeted 


or not. 

At length Derriman reached a place where 
the ran between high banks, one of 
which he mounted and paced along as a 
change from the hard trackway. Ahead of 
him he saw an old man sitting down, with 
‘eyes fixed on the dust of the road, as if rest- 
ing and medhating at one and the same time. 
Bemg pictty sure that he recognised his uncle 
in thit venerable figure, Festus came forward 
stealtbily, till he was immediately above the 
old man’s back. The latter was clothed in 
faded nankcen breeches, speckled stockings, 
4 drab hat, and a coat which had once been 
light blue, but from exposure as a scarecrow 
had assumed the complexion and fibre of a 
dried pudding-cloth. The farmer was, in 
fact, returning to the Hall, which he had left 
in the morming some time later than his 
nephew, to seek an asylum in 2 hollow tree 
about two miles off. The tree was so situated 
as to command a view of the building, and 
Uncle Benjy had managed to clamber up 
inside this natural fortification high ent 
to watch his residence through a hole in 
dark, till, gathering from the words of acca- 
sional passers-by that the alarm was at least 
Premature, he had ventured into daylight 


He was now engaged in abstractedly tracing 
a diagram {a the dust with his walking-stick, 
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sently he arose and went on his way without 
tuming round. Festus was curious enough 
to saat and look at ne marks, | They 
represented an oblong, with two - 
agonals, and a little ears. the. zidls, 

pon liagonals were the figures 20 
37, and on each side of the parallel 
stood 2 letter signifying the point of the 
compass. 

a What crazy thing is running in his head 
now?" said Festus to himself with ayper- 
cilious pity, recollecting that the fanmer rod 
been singing those very numbers earlier in 
the morning. Being able to make nothing of 
it, he lengthened his strides, and treading on 
tiptoe overtook his relative, saluting him by 
scratching his back like ahen. The startled 
i feo Canoe ound like 4, tp, and 
gasping, as he perceit nephew, 
“What, Westy | not thrown from your horse 
and killed, then, after all!” 

“Mo, nunc, What made ye think that?” 

“@hampion pessed me abont an hour ago, 
when I was in hiding—poor timid soul of me, 
for I had nothing to lose by the French coming 
—and he looked awful with the stirrups dang- 

ling and the saddle empty. ‘Tis « gloomy 
sight, Festy, to see 2 horse cantering without 
a rider, and I thought you bad been—feared 
you had been thrown off and killed as dead 
as a nit,” Me 

“Bless your dear old heart for bemg so 
anxious! And what pretty picture were you 
drawing just now with your walking-stick?” 

“Oh, that! That 1s only a way I have of 
amusing myself, It showed how the French 
might have advanced to the attack, you know, 
Such tifles fll the head of a weak old man 
Tike me.” 

“Or the place where something is hid 
away—money, for instance ?” 

“Festy,” said the farmer reproschfully, 
“you always know I use the old glove in the 
bedroom cupboard for any guinea or two I 


Possess. 7 
“Of course I do,” said Festus ironically. 
‘They had now reached a lonely inn about 

a mile and a half from the Hall, and, the 

farmer not responding to his nephew's kind 

invitation to come in and treat him, Festus 
entered alone. He was dusty, draggled, and 
weary, and he remained at the tavern long, 

The trampet-major, in the meanume, having 

searched the zoads in vain, heard in the 

course of the evening of the yeoman’s arrivgt 
at this place, and that he would probably be, 
found there still, He accordingly approach 

the door, reaching it just as the dusk of 


and muttered words to himself aloud, Pre-, evening changed to darkness, 
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There was no light in the passage, but 
John pushed on at hazard, inquired for Derri- 
man, and was told that he would be found in 
the back parlour alone. When Loveday 
first entered the apartment he was unable to 
see anything, but following the guidance of a 
vigorous snoring, he came to the settle upon 
which Festus lay asleep, his position being 
Saintly signified by the shine of his buttons 
and other parts of his uniform, John laid 
hus hand upon the reclining figure and shook 
him, and by degrees Derriman stopped his 
snore and sat up. 

“Who are you?” he said, in the accents 
of a man who has been dnoking hard. “Is 
it you, dear Anne? Let me kiss you; yes, I 
wall." 

“Shut your mouth, you pitiful blockhead ; 
Yl teach you genteeler manners than to per- 
wecute s young woman in that way!” and 
taking Festus by the ear, he gave it a good 
pull, Festus broke out with an oath, and 
struck a vague blow in the air with his fist ; 
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whereupon the trumpet-major dealt him a 
box on the right ear, and a similar one on the 
left, to artistically balance the first. Festus 
jumped up and used his fists wildly, but 
without any definite result. 

“Want to fight, do ye, eh?” said John. 
“Nonsense! you can’t fight, you great baby, 
and never could. You are only fit to be 
smacked!” and he dealt Festus a specimen 
of the same on the cheek with the palm of 
his hand, 


“No, sir, no! Oh, you are Loveday, the 
young man she’s going to be married to, I 
suppose? Dash me, I didn't want to hurt 
her, sir.” 

"Yes, my name is Loveday; and you'll 
know where to find me, since we can’t finish 
this to-night, Pistols or swords, whichever 
you like, my boy. Take that, and that, so 
‘that you may not fc to call ‘upon me!" 
and again he smacked the yeoman’s ears and 
cheeks. “Do you know what it is for, 
eh?" 
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I ‘ No, Mr. Loveday, sir—yes, I mean, 
io. 

“What is it for, then? I shall keep 
smacking until yon tell me, Gad/ if 
weren't drank, I'd half kill you here to-night.” 

Tt is bere Iserved her badly. Blowed 
if I care! T'll do it again, and be hanged to 
ye. Where's my horse Champion? tell me 
that,” and he hit at the trumpet-major. 

John parried this attack, and, taking him 
firmly by the collar, pushed him down into 
the seat, saying, “ Here I hold ye till you 
beg pardon for your doings to-day. Do you 
want any more of it,do you?” And he shook 
the yeoman to a sort of jelly. 

“I do beg pardon—no, I don’t I say 
this, that you shall not take such liberties 
with old Squire Derriman’s nephew, you dirty 
miller’s son, you flour-worm, you smut in the 
corn! I'll call you out to-morrow morning, 
and have my revenge.” 

“ Of course you will; that's what I came 

and, pushing him back into the corner 
of the settle, Loveday went out of the house, 
feeling considerable satisfaction at having got 
himself into the beginning of as nice a quarrel 
about Anne Garland as the most jealous lover 
could desire. 

But of one feature in this curious adven- 
tare he had not the least notion—that Festus 
Derriman, misled by the darkness, the fumes 
of his potations, and the constant sight of 
Anne and Bob together, never once supposed 
his assailant to be any other man than Bob, 
beheving the trampet-major miles away. 

‘There was a moon during the early part of 
John's walk home, but when he had arrived 
within a mile of Overcombe the sky clouded 
over, and rain suddenly began to fall with 
some violence. Near him was a wooden 
granary on tall stone staddles, and, perceiving 
that the rain was only a thunderstorm which 
would soon pass away, he ascended the steps 
and entered the doorway, where he stood 
watching the half-obscured moon through the 
streaming rain. Presently, to his surprise, he 
beheld a female figure running forward with 
great rapidity, not towards the granary for 
shelter, but towards open ground, What 
could she be running for in that direction? 
The answer came in the appearance of his 
brother Bob from that quarter, seated on the 
back of his father’s heavy horse. As soon 
as the woman met him, Bob dismounted and 
caught her in his arms, 

‘The trumpet-major, fell back inside the 
granary, apt w himself on a heap of 
Sopty tacks which lay in the comer: be had 
recognised the woman to be Anne. Here 





he reclined in 2 stupor till he was eroused by 
the sound of voices under him, the voices of 
Anne and his brother, who, having at last 
discovered that they were getting wet, had 
taken shelter under the granary floor, 

“I have been home,” said she. “ Mother 
and Molly have both got back long ago. We 
were all anxious about you, and I came out 
to look for you. Ob, Bob, I am so glad to 
"5 daa might have heard ever 

John might have word of the 
conversation, which was continued in the 
same strain for a long time, but he stopped 
his ears and would not. Still they remained, 
and still was he determined that they should 
not see him, With the conserved hope of 
more than half a year dashed away in a 
moment, he could yet feel that the cruelty of 
& protest would be even greater than its 
inutility. It was absolutely by his own con- 
trivance that the situation had been shaped. 
Bob, left to himself, would long ere this have 
been the husband of another woman, 

‘The rain decreased and the lovers went 
on. John looked after them as they strolled, 
‘aqua-tinted by the weak moon and mist, Bob 
had thrust one of his arms through the rein of 
the horse, and the other was round Anne’s 
waist, When they were lost behind the de- 
clivity the trumpet-major came out and 
walked homeward even more slowly than 
they. As he went on, his face put off its 


complexion of despair for one of serene 
» For the first time in his dealings 
with friends he entered upon @ course of 
counterfeiting, set his fate to conceal me 
thought, and instructed his tongue to 
likewise, He threw fictitiousness into his 
very gait even now, when there was nobody 
to see him, and struck at ie beet 
parsley with his regimental switch, as 
used to do when soldiering was new to him 
and life in general a charming experience, 
‘Thus cloaking his sickly thought, he de- 
scended to the mill as the others had done 
before him, occasionally looking down upon 
the wet road to notice how close Anae’s little 
traeks were to Bob’s all the way along, and 
precisely a curve in his course was 
lowed by a curve in hers. But after this 
erected his head and walked so smartly 
the front door that hu spurs rang 
the court, 
had all reached home, but before 
them could speak he cried gaily, “Ah, 
have been thinking of you! How 
you, my boy? No French cut-throats 
all, you see. Here we are, well and 
ippy together again.” 
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Ld A good Providence has watched over us,” 
eid. . Loveday cheerfully. “Yes, in all 
times and places we are in God's hand.” 

“So we be, 20 we be |” said the miller, who 
still shone in all the fierceness of uniform. 
“ Well, now we'll ha’e 2 drop o' drink.” 

“There's none," said David, coming for- 
ward with 2 drawn face. 

4 What ! said the miller. 

“Afore I went to church for a pike to 
defend my country from Honey, I pulled out 
the spigots of all the barrels, maister; for, 
thinks I—hang him |—since we can’t drink it 
ourselves, he shan’t have jt, nor none of his 


en.” 

“But you shouldn't have done it till you 
was sure he'd come,” said the miller a . 

“Chok? it all, I was sure!” said David. 
“Yd sooner see churches fall than good drink 
wasted ; but how was I to know better?” 

“Well, well; what with one thing and 
another this day will cost me a Pretty penny, 
said Loveday, bustling off to the cellar, which 
he found to be several inches deep in stag- 
nant tiquor. “ John, how can I welcome ye?” 
he continued, hopelessly, on his return to the 
room, ‘Only go and see what he’s done |” 

“Yve ladied up a drap wi’a spoon, trumpet- 
major,” said David. ‘“’Tisn't bad drinkm, 
though it do taste a little of the floor, that's 
true.” 

John said that he did not require anything 
at all; and then they all sat down to supper, 
and were very temperately gay with a drop of 
roild elder-wine which Mrs. Loveday found 
in a bottle, The trumpet-major, adhering 
to the part he meant to play, gave humorous 
accounts of his adventures since he had last 
sat there. He told them that the scason was 
to be a very lively one—that the royal family 
was coming, a8 usual, and many other inter- 
esting things ; so that when he left them to re- 
tum to Radipole few would have supposed the 
British army to contain a lighter-hearted man, 

Anne was the only one who doubted the 
reality of this behaviour, When she had 
gone up to her bedroom she stood for some 
time looking at be wick of the candle s ie 
were a painful object, the expression 
face being shaped by the conviction that 
John’s afternoon words when he helped her 
‘ont of the way of Champion were not in ac- 
cordance with his words tonight, and that 
the dimlysealised kiss during her faintness 
‘was no imaginary one. But in the blissfil 
circumstances of having Bob at hand again 
the took optimist views, and persuaded her- 
self that John would soon begin to see her in 
the hght of a sister. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—A DISSEMBLER. 


To cursory view, John Loveday seemed ta 
accomplish Head amazing ease. When- 
ever he came from barracks to Overcombe, 
which was once or twice a week, he related 
news of all sorts to her and Bob with infinite 
zest, and made the time as happy a one as 
had ever been known at the mill, save for 
himself alone. He said nothing of Festus, 
peony far as te indore Ante that he had 

to see him and been disappointed, 
On the evening after the King’s artivalat ‘Wey- 
mouth Jobn appeared again, staying to sup- 
per and describing the royal entry, the many 
tasteful illuminations and transparencies which 
had been exhibited, the quantities of tallow 
candles burnt for that purpose, and the swarms. 
of aristocracy who had followed the King 
thit 


‘When supper was over Bob went outside 


7” the house to shut the shutters, which had, as 


was often the case, been left open some time 
after lights were kindled within. John still 
sat at the table when his brother approached 
the window, though the others had risen and 
retired, and Bob was at once struck by see- 
ing how his face had changed. Throughout 
the supper-time he had been talking to Anne 
‘in the gay tone habitual with him now, which 
gave greater strangeness to the gloom of his 
present appearance. He remained in thought 
for a moment, took a letter from his breast- 
pockets opened it, and, with a tender smile ot 

is weakness, kissed the writing before re- 
storing it to its place, The letter was one 
that Anne had written to him at Exeter. 

Bob stood perplexed ; and thena suspicion 
crossed his mind that John, from brotherly 
goodness, might be feigning a satisfaction 
with recent events which he did not feel 
Bob now made 2 noise with the shutters, at 
which the trumpet-major rose and went out, 
Bob at once following him, 

“ Jack,” said the sailor ingenuously, “I'm 
terribly sorry that I’ve done wrong.” 

“ How ?” asked his brother. 

“Tn courting our little Anne. Well, you 
see, John, she was in the same house with 
re, and somehow or other I made myself her 
beau. But I have been thinking that perhaps 
you had the first claim on her, and if so, 
Jack, I'll make way for ye. I—I don't care 
for her much, you know—not 80 very much, 
and can give her up very well It is nothing 
setious between us at a Yes, John, you try 
toget her; Icen look cisewhere.” Bob never 
new how much he loved Anne till he found 
Inmself making this speech of renunciation, 
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“Oh, Bob, you are mistaken |” said the 
trampet-major, who was not deceived. “When 
I first saw her I admired her, and I sdmire 
her now, and like her, I like her so well 
that I shall be glad to see you marry her.” 

“But,” replied Bob with hesitation, “I 
thought I saw you looking very sad, as if you 
were in love; I saw take out a letter, in 
short. That's what it was disturbed me and 
made me come to you.” 

“Qh, I see your mistake!” said John, 
laughing forcedly. 

At this minute Mrs. Loveday and the miller, 
who were taking a twilight walk in the garden, 
strolled round near to where the brothers 
stood. She talked volubly on events in 
Weymouth, as most people did at this time. 
“And they tell me that the theatre has been 
painted up afresh,” she was saying, “and that 
the actors have come for the season, with the 
most lovely actresses that ever were seen.” 

‘When they had passed by John continued, 
“1 am in love, Bob; but—not with 
Anne.” 

‘Abt who isit then?” said the mate hope- 


lly. 

one of the actresses at the theatre,” John 
replied with a concoctive look at the vanish 
ing forms of Mr. and Mrs. Loveday. ‘‘Sheis 
a very lovely woman, you know, Dut we 
won't say anything more about it—it dashes 
aman $0." 

“Qh, one of the actresses !" said Bob, with 
open mouth, 

“ But don't you say anything about it,” con 
tinued the trempet-major heartily. “I don't 
want it known,” 

“No, no—I won't, of course. May I not 
know her name ?” 

“No, not now, Bob. I cannot tell ye,” 
John answered ; and with truth, for Loveday 
‘did not know the name of any one actress in 
the world, 

‘When bis brother had gone Captain Bob 
hastened off in a state of great animation to 
Anne, whom he found on the top of a 
neighbouring hillock which the daylight had 
veaicely as yct deserted, 

You have been a long time coming, sir,” 
aaid she in sprightly tones of reproach, 

“Yes, dearest ; and you'll be glad to hear 
why. ve found out the whole mystery—yes 
—why he’s queer, and ing.” 

Anne looked startled. 

“He's up to the gunnel in love! We 
must try to help him on in it, or I fear he'll 
go melancholy-mad like.” 

“We help him she asked faintly. 

“ He's, dost, baie heart to one of the play- 


full 
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actresses at Weymouth, and I think she 
slights him,” 

“Oh, I am so glad |” she exclaimed, 

“ Glad that his venture don’t prosper?” 

“Oh, no; glad he’s so sensible. How 
Jong is it since that alarm of the French ?” 

“Six weeks, honey, Why do you ask?” 

“Men can forget in six weeks, can’t they, 
Bob?” 

‘The impression that John had really kissed 
her still remained. 

“Well, some men might,” observed Bob 
judicially. “couldn't, Perhaps John might, 
T couldn't forget you in twenty times as long, 
To you know, Anne, I half thought it was 
you John cared about; and it was a weight 
off my heat when he said he didn't.” 

* Did he say he didn’t?” 

“Yes, He assured me himself that the 
only person in the hold of his heart was this 
lovely play-actress, ani nobody else.” 

“Tow I should like to sce her!” 

“Yes, So should I.” 

“I would rather it had been one of our 
own neighbours’ gil, whose Lirth and breed- 
ing we know of; but still, sf that 1s his taste, 
Lhope it wilt end well for bm. How very 
quick he has been} I certainly wish we 
could see her.” 

“I don't know so much as her name, He 
a very close, and wouldn’t tell a thing about 





“Couldn't we get him to go to the theatre 
with us? and then we could watch him, and 
easily find out the right one. Then we 
would learn if she is a good young woman ; 
and if she is, could we not ask her here, and 
so make it smoother for him? He has been 
very gay lately—that means budding love; 
and sometimes between his gaieties he has 
had melancholy moments—that means there’s 
dbfficulty.” 

Bob thought her plan a good one, and 
resolved to put itin practice on the first avail 
able evening. Anne was very curious as to 
whether John did really chensh a new passion, 
the story having quite surprised her. Possibly 
it was true ; six weeks bad passed since John 
had shown & single symptom of the old 
attachment, and what could not that space 
of time effect in the heart of a soldier whose 
very profession it was to leave gils behind 
him? 


After this John Lovedsy did not come to 
see them for nearly s month, a neglect which 
was set down by Bob as an additional proof 
that his brother's affections were no longer 
exclusively centered in his old home. When 
at last he did arrive, and the theatre-going 
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was mentioned to him, the fush of conscious- 
nesa which Anne expected to see upon his 
face was unaccountably absent, 

“Yes, Bob; I should very well like to go 
to the theatre,” he replied heartily. “Who 
is going besides?" 

“Only Anne,” Bob told him, and then it 
seemed to occur to the trumpet-major that 
something had been expected of him. He 
rose and said privately to Bob with some 
confusion, “Oh yes, of course we'llgo, AsT 
am connected with one of the—-— in short, 
T can get you in for nothing, you know. At 
Teast let me manage everything 

“Yes, yes, I wonder you didn't propose 
to take us before, Jack, and let us have a 
goad look at her.” 

“YT ought to have, You shall go on 4 
King's night. You won't want me to point 
her out, Bob; I have my reasons at present 
for asking it.” 

“Weill be content with guessing,” said his 
brother. 

When the gallant John was gone Anne 
observed, “Bob, how he is changed! I 
watched him, He showed no fecling, even 
when you barst upon him suddenly with the 
subject nearest his heart.” 

“Tt must be because his suit don’t fay,’ 
said Captain Bob, 


CHAPTER XXX.—AT THE THRATRE ROYAL. 


Iw two or three days a message azrived 
asking them to attend at the theatre on the 
coming evening, with the added request that 
they would dress in their gayest clothes, to 
do justice to the places taken. Accontingly, 
in the course of the afternoon they drove off, 
Bob having clothed himself in a splendid suit, 
recently purchased as an attempt to 
himself nearer to Anne’s style when they 
appeared in public together. As finished off 
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It was a day of days. Anne wore her 
celebrated celestial bine pelisse, her Leghorn 
hat, and ber muslin dress with the waist 
under the arms; the latter being decorated 
with excellent Honiton lace bought of the 
woman who travelled from that place to 
Overcombe and its neighbourhood with « 
basketful of her own manufacture, and a 
cushion on which she worked by the way- 
side. John met them at the Radipole Inn, 
and after stabling the horse they entered the 
town together, the trumpet-major informi 
‘hem that Weymouth had never been so ful 
before, that Court, the Prince of Wales, 
and everybody of consequence was there, 
and that an attic could scarcely be got for 
money. The King had gone for a cruise in 
his yacht, and they would be in time to see 
him land. 


‘Then drums and fifes were heard, and in 
a minute or two they saw Sergeant Stanner 
advancing along the street with 2 firm coun- 
tenance, fiery poll, and rigid staring eyes, in 
front of his recruiting-party. The ants 
sword was drawn, and at intervals of two or 
three inches along its shining blade were 
impaled fluttenng one-pound notes, to ex- 

the lavish bounty that was offered. 

lc gave astern, suppressed nod of friendship 

to our people, and passed by. Next the) 

came up to a waggon bor over witl 

leaves and flowers, so that the men inside 
could hardly be seen. 

“ Come to sce the King—hip, hip, hurrah |” 
cried a voice within, and turning saw 
through the leaves the nose and face of Crip- 
plestraw. The waggon contained all Derm- 
tman’s workpeople. 

“Is your master here ?” said John. 

“No, trumpet-major, sir, But young 
‘maister is coming to fetch us at nine o'clock, 
in case we should be too blind to drive 


by this dashing and really fashionable attire, home.’ 


he was the perfection of a beau in the dog- 
days: pantaloons and boots of the newest 
make; yards and yards of mushn wound 
round his neck, forming a sort of asylum for 
the lower part of his face ; two fancy waist- 
coats, and coat-buttons like circular shaving- 
glasses. The absurd extreme of 
fashion, which was to wear muslin dresses in 
January, was at this time equalled by that 
of the men, who wore clot in 
August to melt them. Nobody would have 
ed irom Bob’s presentation now that he 
ad ever been aloft on a dark night in the 
Atlantic, or knew the hundred ingenuities that 
could be Rerformed with a rope's end and a 
marling-spike as well as his mother tongue. 


“Oh! where is he now?" 
“Never mind,” said Anne impatiently, at 
which the trumpet-major obediently moved 


on 

By the time they reached the pter it was 
six o'clock ; the royal yacht was returning—a 
fact announced by the ships in the harbour 
firing a salute. The King came ashore with 
his hat in bis hand, and retumed the saluta- 
tions of the well-dressed crowd in his old 
indiscriminate fashion, While this cheering 
and waving of handkerchiefs was pie on 
‘Anne stood between the two brothers, who 
protectingly joined their hands behind her 
back, as if she were a delicate piece of, 
statuary that a push might damage. Soda, 
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the King had passed, and receiv- 
ing the military salutes of the 
picket, joined the Queen and 
Princesses at Gloucester Lodge, 
the homely house of red brick in 
which he unostentatiously resided. 

As there was yet some little 
time before the theatre would open, 
they strayed upon the velvet sands 
and listened to the songs of the 
sailors, one of whom extemporised 
for the occasion : 

“ Portland Road, the King aboard, the King 

Portland Raad, the Kin 

we WE Spgpod and al 
When they had looked on awhile 
at the combats at single -stick 
which were in progress by, 
and seen the sum of five guineas 
handed over to the modest gentle- 
man who had broken most heads, 
they retumed to Gloucester Lodge, 
whence the King and other mem- 
bers of his family now reappeared, 
and drove at a slow trot round to 
the theatre, in carriages drawn by 
the Hanoverian white horses that 
were so well known in Weymouth 
at this date, 

When Anne and Bob entered 
the theatre they found that John 
had taken excellent places, a 
concluded that he had got them 
for nothing through the influence 
of the lady of his choice. As a 
matter of fact he had paid fall prices for 
those two seats, hke any other outsider, and 
even then had ‘a difficulty in getting them, 
it being a King’s myht. When they were 
settled he himself retired to an obscure part 
of the pit, from which the stage was scarcely 
visible, 

“We can see beautifully,” said Bob, in an 
aristocratic voice, as he took a delicate pinch 
of snuff, and drew out the magnificent pocket- 
handkerchief brought home from the East 
for such occasions. “But I am afraid poor 
John can't see at all.” 

“But we can see him,” replied Anne, 
“and notice by his face which of them it is 
he is so charmed with. The light of that 
comer candle falls right upon his cheek.” 

By this time the King had appeared in 
his place, which was overhang by a canopy 
of crimson satin fringed with gold, About 
twenty places were occupied the royal 
fethily and suite; and beyond them was a 
Sted of powdered and glittering personages 


abused, 
from Portland 
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‘Two forms croased thus line at a starthag nearness ta hor,” 


of fashion, completely filling the centre of 
the little building—though the King so fre- 
quently patronised the local stage during 
these years that the crush was not incon- 
venient. 

"The cortain rose and the play began. To- 
night it was one of Colman’s, who at this 
time enjoyed great popularity, and Mr. 
Bannister supported the leading character. 
Anne, with her hand privately clasped in 
Bob's, and looking as if she did not know it, 
partly watched the piece and partly the face 
Of the impressionable John, who had so soon 
transferred his affections elsewhere. She 
had not long to wait, When a certain one 
of the subordinate ladies of the comedy 
entered on the stage, the trumpet-major in 
his corner not only looked conscious, but 
started and gazed with parted lips. 

“This must be the one,” whispered Anne 

ickly. “See, he is agitated !” 

She turned to Bob, but at the same moment 
his hand convulsively closed upon hegs as he, 
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too, strangely fixed his eyes upon the newly 
entered lady. 


“What is it?” 

Anne looked from one to the other with- 
out ,egarding the stage at all. Her answer 
came in the voice of the actress, who now 
spoke for the first time, The accents were 
those of Miss Matilda Johnson. 

‘One thought rushed into both their minds 
on the instant, and Bob was the first to utter 
i— 

“What! is she the woman of his choice 
after all?” 

“If so, it is a dreadful thing!” murmured 
Anne. 

But, as may be imagined, the unfortunate 
Jobn was as much surprised by this ren- 
counter as the other two. Until this moment 
he had been in utter ignorance of the thea- 
vical company and all that pertained to it. 
Moreover, much as he knew of Miss Johnson, 
he was not aware that she had ever been 
trained in her youth as an actress, and that, 
after lapsing into straits and difficulties for a 
couple of years, she had been so fortunate as 
to again procure an engagement here. 

¢ trumpet-major, though ot prominently 
seated, had been seen by Matilda already, 
who had observed still more © plainly her old 
betrothed and Anne in the other part of the 
house. John was not concerned on his oun 
account at being face to face with her, but at 
the extraordinary suspicion that this conjunc- 
ture must revive in the minds of his best-be- 
loved friends, After some moments of pained 
reflection he tapped his knee. 

“No, I won't explain; it shall go as it 
is1” he said, “Let them think her mine. 
Better that than the truth, after all." 

Had personal prominence in the scene 
been at this moment proportioned to intent- 
ness of feeling, the whole audience, regal and 
otherwise, would have faded into an indistinct 
mist of background, leaving as the sole 
emergent and telling figures Bob and Anne 
at one point, the trumpet-major on the left 
hand, and Matilda at the opposite comer of 
the stage. But fortunately the dead-lock of 
awkward suspense’ into which all four had 
fallen was terminated by an accident. A 
Messenger entered the King’s box with dis- 
patches, There was an instant pause in the 
performance. The dispatch-box being opened, 
the King read for a few moments with great 
interest, the eyes of the whole house, includ- 
ing those of Anne Garland, being anxiously 
fixed upon his face; for terrible events fell 
8 unekpectediy as thunderbolts at this cri- 
fipph time of our history. The King at length 
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ee cate Lad who was reas 
ind him, the play was again stop] dnd 
the contents of the dispatch were publicly 
communicated to the audience. 

Sir Robert Calder, cruising off Finiaterre, 
had come in sight of Villeneuve, and made 
the signal for action, which, though checked 
by the weather, had resulted in the capture 
of two Spanish line-of-battle ships, and the 
tetreat of Villeneuve into Ferrol. 

‘The news was received with truly national 
feeling, if noise might be taken as an index 
of patriotism. “Rule Britannia” was called 
for and sung by the whole house, But the 
importance of the event was far from being 
recognised at this time; and Bob Loveday, 
as he sat there and heard it, had very httle 
conception how it would bear upon his 
destiny. 

This paenthetic excitement diverted for a 
few minutes the eyes of Bob and Anne from 
the trumpet-major; and when the play pro- 
ceeded and they looked back to his comer, 
he was gone. 

“He's just slipped round to talk to her 
behind the scenes,” said Bob knowingly. 
_ a we go too, and tease him for a sly 

108 

“No, I would rather not.” 

“Shall we go home, then?” 

“ Not unless her presence is too much for 


you 

“Ob, not at all, We'll stay here. Ah, 
there she is again.” 

They sat on and listened to Matilda's 
speeches, which she delivered with such de- 
lightful coolness that they soon began to con- 
siderably interest one of the party. 

“Well, what a nerve the young woman 
has!” he said at last in tones of admiration, 
and gazing at Miss Johnson with all his 
might. “ After all, Jack’s taste is not so bad. 
She's really dcuced clever.” 

“Bob, I'll go home if you wish to,” said 
Anne quickly. 

“Oh no—let us see how she fleets hersclf 
off that bit of a scrape she’s playing at now. 
Well, what a hand she is at it, to be sure!” 

Anne said no more, but waited on, su- 
premely uncomfortable, and almost tearful. 
She began to feel that she did not like life 
particularly well; it was too complicated; 
she saw nothing of the scene, and only longed 
to get away, and to get Bob away with her. 
Fis she cartain. fell 5 pet final acts and 

an the 1arce of Wo Song no Supper. 
Matilda did not appear in this piece, and 
Anne again inquired if they should go home. 
‘This time Dob agreed, and, taking her under 
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his care with redoubled affection, to make up 
for the species of coma which had seized 
upon his heart for a time, he quietly accom: 
panied her out of the house. 

‘When they emerged upon the esplanade, 
the August moon was shining across the sea 
from the direction of St. Alban’s Head, Bob 
unconsciously loitered, and turned towards 
the pier Reaching the end of the promenade 
they surveyed the quiverng waters m silence 
fo. some tume, until a long dark line shot 
from behind the promontory of the Nothe, 
and swept forward into the habour. 

“ What boat is that?” said Anne. 

“Te seems to be from some fngate lying in 
the Roads,” said Bob carelessly, as he brought 
Anne round with a gentle pressure of his arm 
and bent his ateps towards the homeward end 
of the town. 

Meanwhile Miss Johnson, having finished 
her duties for that evening, rapidly change 
her dress and went out hkewise. The 
mincnt position which Anne and Captain Bob 
had oceuyned sude by side im the theatre, left 
her no alternative but to suppose that the 
situation was arranged by Bob 2s a spectes 
of clefiance to herself, and her heart, such as 
it 1s, became proportionately more embrt- 
tered against him, In spite of the nse in 
her fortunes, Miss Johnson still remembered 
—1nd always would remember—ber humill- 
ating departure from Overcombe,, and xt had 
been to her even a more grievous thing that 
Bob had acqmesced in his brother’s rulin_ 
than that John had determmned it. At the 
tume of setting out she was sustained by a 
firm fatth that Bob would follow her and 
nullify his brother’s scheme, but though she 
waited, Bob never came, 

‘She pasocd along by the houses facing the 
sea, and scunneil the shore, the footway, and 
the open road close to her, which, illuminated 
by the slanting moon to a great bnghtness, 
sparkled with minute faccts of 
salt from the water spnnk’el there dunng 
theday, ‘The promenadcrs at the farther edge 
appeared in dark profiles, and beyond them 
was the grey sea, parted into two masses by the 
tapering braid of moonlight across the waves: 

Two forms crossed this line at a startling 
nearncss to her, she marked them at once 
as Anne and Bob Loveday, They were walh- 
ing slowly, and in the eamestness of the 
discourse were oblivious of the presence of 
any human beings save themselves. Manlda 
stood motionless till they had passed. 

“How I love them” she sad, treading 
the initial step of her walk onwards with a 
vehemence that walking did not demand 
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“So do I—especially one,” said a voice at 
her elbow; and a man wheeled round her 
and looked m her face, which had been fully 
exposed to the moon. 

“You?—who are you?” she asked, 

“Don't you remember, ma'am? We walked 
some way together towards Overcombe earlier 
inthe summer.” Matilda looked more closely, 
and perceived that the speaker was Derriman 
im plain clothes. He contmued, “ You are 
‘one of the ladies of the theatre, I know. May 
Task why you said in such a queer way that 
you loved that couple?” 

“In a queer way?” 

“Well, as if you hated them” 

“T don't mnd your knowing that I have 
good reason to hate them. You do too, it 
seems?” 

“That man,” sud Festus savagely, “came 
to me one might about that very woman; in- 
sulted me before I could put myself en my 
guard, and ran aay before I could come up 
with him and avenge myself. The woman 
tmchs me at every turn. I want to pat 
them" 

“Then why don't you? There's a splenid 
opportunity. Do you see thrt soldier walh- 
ing along? He's 2 manne, he looks into 
the gallery of the theatre every mght, and 
he's in connection with the piess-gang that 
came ashore just now fiom the ftigate lying 
in Portland Roails, They are often hire for 
men,” 

“Yes, Our boatmen dicad them.” 

“ Well, we hive only to teil him that Love- 
day 1s a seam in to be clear of hum this very 
night.” 

Done’ sad Festus ‘Take my wm 
and come this way” They wilheil across to 
the footw iy “Fime night, sergeant.” 

“Teas, sir” 

“ Looking for hands, I suppose?” 

“Tt 18 not to be known, su. We dont 
began till hak past ten.” 

“Ttas a pity you don’t begin now. I could 
show ye excellert game” 

“What, that little nest of fellows at the 
Three Tuns? I have just heard of ’em.” 

“No—come here” Festus, with Miss 
Johnson on his aim, led the sergeant quickly 
along the parade, and by the time they 
reached the Narrows the lovers, who walked 
but slowly, were visble in front of them, 
“ There's your man,” he said 

“That buck in pantaloons and half boots, 
alooking like a squire?” 

“Twelve months ago he was mate of the 
brig Fewit, but his father has made money 
and keeps him it home.” 
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“Faith, now you tell of it, there's a hint 


of sealegs about him. What's his name?” 


“Dont tell!” whispered Matilda, impul- 


sively clutching Festus's arm, 


you chicken-hearted 


“J wish you had not told,” said Matilda. 
“She's the worst,” 

“Dash my eyes now, listen to that! Why, 
oid stager, you was a9 


But Festus had already said, “Robert well agreed as I, Come now, hasn't he used 


Loveday, son of the miller at Overcombe. 
You may find several hkely fellows in that 


neighbourhood.” 


you badly?” 
Matilda's acrimony returned. “I was down 
on my Inck, or he wouldn’t have had the 


The marine said that he would bear it in chance,” she said, 


mind, and they left him. 


“Well, then, let things be.” 





ANDREW HISLOP, THE MARTYR. 


ANDREW HISLOP! shepherd lad, 
“Martyr” giaven on your tomb ; 
Here you met the brutal Clavers, 
Here you bore his murderous doom! 


Coming from the hill that morn, 
Doing humble duty well ; 

Free in step, your honest look, 
Born of sunlight on the full 


Here the Eskdale mountains round you, 
In your ear the murmuring stream ; 
Here, 'ts May, the bleating lambs ; 
Life but seems 2 peaceful dream, 


‘With no weapon but the crook 


“Ere I pass into the Presence, 
May I mahe a prayer to God?” 

“ Not one word,” said brutal Clavers, 
“ We've no time, you wretched clod ! 


“Draw your bonnet o'er your eyes, 
“That 1s boon enough for thee.” 

“T pass to God with open face, 
‘Whom you will hardly dare to see!” 


‘Westerhall and Claverhouse, 

Tur now since the deed 1s done [ 
‘What care ye for rebel corpse ? 

Let it bleach beneath the sun! 


So they left you, martyr brave, 


Your soft helpless flock to guide ; Left you on the reddened sod , 
Here they shot you, shepherd lad, ‘But no taven touched your face ; 
Here you poured your warm heart tide! On it Jay the peace of God! 

On the moor, the widow-mother 


Bows to lot of dule and pine ; 
And Westerhall and Claverhouse 
Have merrily rode back to dine! 
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"IN ARDEN.” s89 


“IN ARDEN.” 
Thermo pomodr heel set te ay aa ae 
HEN the illustrious Micawber of never-to-be-for- 
gotten memory thought of tuming his atten- 
tion to coals, “he,” says his wife, “very pro- 
perly said the first step to be taken clearly 
‘was to come and see the Medway.” 

I suppose that, in like manner, because we 
were bent on visiting the Forest of Arden (in 
the Belgian Ardennes), part of which is now 
called “La Chasse de Saint Hubert,” the first 
step seemed to be to go and sec the town of 
St. Hubert, though there is actually nothing to 
see there, except the huge church which com- 
memorates the samtly legend. 

We had planned this journey for many 
years past. We had tumed a deaf ear to the 

ion that “a Forest of Arden exists in 
Warwickshire, and was doubtless the scene 
of As You Like Jt.” We knew that the country 
called the Ardennes was still o huge forest, 
cleared here and there for cities and villages 
among its lofty hills, while charming rivers 
wind through the wooded valleys, and we knew 
that this vast forest reaches fiom Liége south- 
wards to the French frontier, but we also 
knew that between Maiche and La Roche 
lies a special extent of unbroken forest land, 
which is said to be the veritable forest of Ar 
You Like It, 

For years, then, we had dreamed of this 
journey, and now we came by way of Dinant 
to take our long-planned excursion through 
the Forest of Arden. We had come by 
railway omnibus from Poix to St, Hubert, a 
pleasant drive of an hour or so. ‘The road out 

of Poix is picturesque, bordered by high rocks | the-way little town. Pilgrimages are made to 
jutting out roughly here and there; but this St. Hubert, and miraculous cures are believed 


and there thoy live like the old Robin Hood 
World." a Vou Like 2, 


soon ended, and we came to open country, to be worked by the stole of the saint, espe- 
our way shaded by an avenue of ash-trees cially in cases of hydrophobia. But we were 


hungry and tired, and the inn looked 
invitingly clean and pleasant, so we deter- 
mined to dine before we visited the shrine of 


and sycamores, with the little river Lomme 
murmauring through a flowered meadow on 
the right, while all around us lay the forest. 


‘The sparkling river dashes and foams over 
grey stones that lie in its winding course, till 
at one point it gets so pent in and angry that 
it rushes madly over some rocks in a little 
waterfall. 

Very soon we see the houses of St. Hubert 
among the poplar-trees ahead of us, “ Veila 
Yabbaye,” said our driver ; and, rising above 
the trees on the right, we see the square 
Dlack-capped towers of the abbey church. 

As we clattered up the hill to the Place in 
front of the church we were quite surprised 
to see so grand a building in such an out-of 


St. Hubert. 

It'was amusing to see in the entrance of 
the hotel hat-pegs made in imitation of a 
deer’s foot ; the handle of the bell-rope was 
also a deer’s foot, and antlers abounded. It 
would be in keeping if the inn had 2 supply 
of venison steaks for the benefit of hungry 
travellers. However, we got an excellent 
dinner, ending with paméon des Ardeunes, 
doubtless made from a wild boar killed in 
our Forest of Arden ; at least, we told cach 
other this, and found the flavour of the ham 
excellent. While we digested our meal we 
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turned to our books for information respect- 
ing La Chasse de St, Hubert 

In the time of the famous samt the forest 
stretched away westward as fat as the Meuse, 
St. Hubert seems to have been a nich noble 
of the court of King Pepin, so greatly addicted 
to hunting that he neglected all besides. It 
hap that he was hunting one Good 
Friday m the forest, when all at once he saw 
a fine stag beating between rts hornsa golden 
crucifix, For an instant Hubert paased, 
struck with wonder at the strange vision, 
then, believing it to be some delusion, he 
‘urged his hoise towards the stag, but, instead 
of turning to fly, the anumal stood confront- 
ing him mith mild, amplormg eyes, and a voice 
sounded in the huntsman’s ears, “Hubert, 
Hubert ! how long will thus idle passion for 
the chase tempt you to forget your salvation?” 

Conscience stncken, Hubeit dismounted, 
and, falling on his face, be cred out, “ Lord, 
what shall  do?—I am ready” The voice 
ansnecred, “Go to Maesttcht to seek out St 
Lambert. He will tull you what todo” And 
then the stag disappeared as suddenly as it 
had come, 

Hubert seems to have made his 
in the Monastery of Stavelot, and some years 
ote i went 2 ore ee Lambert bad 
sl martyidom, and the Pope appoint 
Hubert his successo1 as Bishop of Liégemstead 
of Tongres, It was mag: 8. consecration 
that an angel ts sud to have brought to Hubert 
the famous stole, which 1s reported not only 
to cure hydrophobia, but to hive the power 
of rendenng the bite of a mad dog hamless 
to those who have touched the relic 

A church had been founded im the forest 
as early as the yea 102, on the site of the 
present Abbey of St Hubert, a forties» was 
built near st called Ombia However, Attila 
the Destroyer passed that way, and the place 
once more became a thorny wilderness. 

It hippened that towards the end of the 
seventh century, o few years after Huberts 
conversion, Plectuda, the wife of King 
Pepin, was Jouneying through the forest 
of the Ardennes, perhaps on he: way to 
see the hemt of Celles St Haden, when 
she and her cavalcade stopped to rest in a 
marshy, lonely region. After taking some 
refreshments her attendants all fell asleep, 
while Plectruda, who seems to have been a 
i notcite if prmncess, dooked after the horses 
and ptcvented them from straying Looking 
aout her, she saw among the reeds in the 
qarsh a fragment of old wall, the remams of 
the church destroyed by Athla, Plectruda 
had never heard of this church, and she sat 


profession their monastery “The 
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down wondering whence these stones came, 
All at once, says the legend, there fell at her 
feet a tablet, on which was written, m letters 
of gold, “This place 1s chosen by God for 
the saving of many souls, it 1s holy ground 
worthy of Him, honoured and predestined as 
the hermutage of the servants of God. It 
will merease and have powerful protection, 
but it will also suffer many tnbulations. 
May he who shall trouble this place wither 
at his root, so that his branches yield n0 
front, or may he suffer the pans of Divine 
vengeance.” on her return 2n- 
formed bet ae of the miraculons event 
cat & monastery to be built next 
year on the spot, and, placing xt under the 
care of St. Berengws, he ‘aled it Andaye, 
from the number of springs found there 
St Hubert had been a id of St Beren- 
gius while they were both at the court, and 
he often visited him m hus Monastery of 


Andaye 
‘When St Hubert died after 2 thirty-years’ 
episcopate he was buted at*Lidge, but the 
monks at Andaye had no peace ull they hid 
permission to tiansport ius body to 
ieigning emperor, 
Lous le Debonair, accompanied the proces 
sion that bore the ssipt’s body as fur as the 
Neuse, and the nee the man wey fiom 
penod was changed fiom aye to 
Ste Dell inging f 
was ringing for vespeis as we 
crossed the Place between the inn and the 
chuch At the top of the great building, 
between the two towers, 18 a lage figuie of St 
Hubert kneeling before the mnaculous stag 
A woman and 2 girl at a stall in front of the 
flight of steps Jeading up to the church 
wete selling rosanes, medals, and the usuil 
accessones of a celebrated saint 
“ Monsieur,” the woman said as we stopped 
beside her stall, “monsicw and madame will 
surely buy some medals, have but to 
‘wait 1 church till the end of thi oftce, and 
then the puest will bless them, and then 
monsieur and madame will be for eve: secure 
fiom the bite of a mad dog” 
‘We bought some pretty little medals re 
ting the legend of St, Hubert, and then 
‘we went into the ach Itwa Sand bat 
uninteresting building in late Gothic, HKow- 
vey, the music was beautiful—bettar than in 
any of the cathedrals we had .isited—the 
yoices were good, and the whole service was 
reverent, though the chuich looked much too 
Inge for Ms congregation, When the sevice 
we went to look at the shune of 
St. Hubert, a splendid monument by Gcefs, 
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erected by the late King Leopold, the carved 
stone work 15 marvellously ine While we 
were admunng it & 1, dignified-looking 
pnest, who we fanned had been keeping an 
eye on us dung the service, came up and 
asked if we had any medals or anything we 
wished to be blessed. We thanked 

but we did not show hum our medals, There 
1s absolutely nothing to see in the hilly httle 
town of St, Hubert, but the memory of the 
sant 18 kept green after a lapse of one thou- 
sand tno hundred years by innumerable 
attcles suggestive of the muraculous stag, 
which appear in the shop windows 

The carnage we had ordered to take us 
through the forest looked comfortable when 
at appeared at the hotel door, and the horse, 
a stout Little Ardennais, seemed in good con 
dition, the driver was an Ardennais also, 
brown-faced and full of talk, andwe started off 
ata good pace , but our speed only lasted for 
a short time , as we went slowly up 
what our driver evidently consideied a steep 
hull, the httle horse shied, and bolted across 
the 10ad, as if he meant to turn bick to 
St Hubert. Qur dhiver jumped off his seat 
at this, pulled the animal into the middle 
ot the road, gave him the whip, and turned 
sound to us with a grm on his bioad, brown 

fice 

“See now, madame,” he said, “you must 
af you please, excuse the behaviour of my 
httle horse , he 1s so accustomed to make 
journeys with messiurs les commus royageurs 
that he has fallcn mto then bad habits, he 
insists upon stopping at every pothouse he 
sees Ah! but he 1s an ongimal beast, I 
forced him but now to pass 2 pothouse, as 
you see, and he mahes a gnmree to pass 
tht pothouse, it 1s not good bihwsiour to a 
Indy, mass enfin” —and he grmmnud ign, and 
shrug,ed hus shoulders. 

“ Pothouses ” seem to abound nea St Hu 
bert As we went slowly up hill the horse 
stopped quite half a dozen times, andou: dhiver 
not only dismounted at every stoppage, but, 
doubtless in order to soothe the ammals 
feelings, he drank a glass of beer at every 
stor p2ge, and grew moie and more cheerfully 
communicative, 

“Abt he sad, “my horse 1s well known 
an this country, esery one knows him. His 
nime 1s Rooquet, and when wg reach La 
Roche you will see the people e out of 
their houses, and they will sa, day, 
Rocquet, how ws at with you, Rocquet??” 

‘Winle ‘he talked we have been looking 
ahead, m the distance the forest 1s appear 
ing on all sides. 
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“Yonder, madame,” says our driver, point- 
ing to the left, “1s the Chasse St. Hubert.” 

We are now dnving over 2 sort of wild— 
“the akuts of the wild wood "—coveied with 
broom and hagryo oe one side . a ie 
reaching extent and copsewood, while 
‘before us, an the other mde, nses a mass of 
seemingly boundless forest, which our dirver 
tells us “covers four thousand one hundred 
and ten hectares of land.” it stretches away 
on the left to the Forest of Bande, where the 
scenery 18 wilder and more romantic “Much 
gime,” he says, ‘is killed im the Chasse St 
Hubert, bendes stags, wild boars, and wolves, 
but the season has not yet begun, we aie 
still in t” 

We asked if wild boars were plentiful un 
the forest, the question seemed to excite 
lym = He _ tured round eageily, and left 
Rocquet to follow his devices. 

“T should think they are, madame, and 
it ts @asy enough to get permussion to hunt 
them atanytme Only a fortnight ago my 
brother killed two m the forest there ‘he 
pointed with his whip towards the trees on 
our left—‘and one of them, madame, was 
as big as Rocquet” 

‘We asked him about wolves, 

“Wolves, mon Dieu! they are hard to find 
except in winter, when they sometimes cone 
ito the town at nightfall, when the weather 
as very serere, Asto the boars, that 1s quite 
another affair, they mctease so fast that we 
are thankful to get them killed” 

Now we cross a small road, and enter the 
forest stself, “ famous Ardeyna,” as Spenser 
calls it mm “Astrophel.” “Well,” says Rosa 
lind, “ this us the Forest of Arden, and the 
fool’ answers her with a groan of fatigue, 
« Ay, now amIm Arden” On om nght 
we hear the murmur of a tiny stream over- 
huns with brambles—“the bnars of this 
working day world”—and furns, and rushes 
On erch side of us tall becchcs 118¢ up from 
the grassy edge of the road, then satm-like 
trunks doubtless far more slender than of 
yore, releved by the dreamy grecn light of 
glades reaching far into the depths of the 
forest. Before us 1s a long intemnab'e 
stretch of white road, now nising, now full 
img, but ever going on straight between its 
Dorders of lofty trees The murmuzing httle 
brook that runs beside us recalls Celias di- 
rections to Oliver— 

Hata * 

‘Was it beside such a brook that the mclan- , 
choly Jaques reposed watching the stag, 
“ auzmenting it with tears” 


“ Do osiers grow in the forest?” I ask our 
driver, He turns round and looks at me 
bard. He could understand that we felt an 
interest in /a chasse, but this curiosity about 
osiers evidently puzzles him. 

Yes, madame," he says carelessly, “oh, 
yes, there are osiers. The basketmakers 
come to supply themselves in the forest, but 
the osiers are far away from here in the 
marshes yonder ”—he points among the trees 
‘on the left of the road—“ the trees are larger 
‘before you come to the marshes,” 

Still we osbted witb s kat in Shakes. 
peare’s time, any “ y whose boughs 
‘were mossed with age and high top bald with 
dry antiquity,” in the very depths of 
this forest of to-day. Of necessity the forest 
has greatly changed since the time of St, 
‘Hubert, and many a noble tree has fallen 
before the woodman’s axe, 

When Shakespeare wrote there were pro- 
bably only a few cottages near the Abbey of 
St. Hubert, and the peasants would not have 
come 80 far afield to cut wood as they do 
now. 

Soon we came to a whitewashed cottage 
beside the rond; too near the road for 
Rosalind’s home m the wood. There is a 
shed on one side and a bam on the other; 
opposite it still runs the tiny brook, com- 
pletely overhung with brake and bramble, 

it there aie no “‘olive-trees,” and we saw 
neither sheep nor “sheep-cote.” The forest 
is very dense hereabouts; the green glades 
here afford no space for the sylvan banquet 
of the Duke and his friends, so roughly 
broken in upon by Orlando, just before 
Jaques delivers his sermon on the seven 
ages of man. 

We now left the carriage, and strolled 
into the deep, olive-green glades. As we 
advance we find that the trees are larger. 
The evening sunlight comes through the 
lower branches, making sometimes golden, 
wometimes crimson patches on the leaves 
and trunks, and on the thickly-matted beech- 
mast that hides the tree roots. We wander 
‘on into the forest, denser and more tangled 


as we advance, and we see it is already get- dogs 


ting dark in the depths before us. We wonder 
f the wild boars are rousing in their lairs. 
‘We had brought 4s You Like J? with us, and 
we read snatches now and then of the won- 
drous idyl. It seems to us that, as we 
wander farther and farther among the trees, 
we are in the very spot created for the loves 
of Orlando and Rosalind. 
Presently we come to a group of lerger 
trees with spaces of green light around them, 


where fairies may hold their court on the 
browned |, or where the foresters of 
the banished Duke may have sung glees 
under the greenwood and Amiens 
Jaques “to suck melancholy out of a 
song.” Doubtless it was in such a spot 2s 
this, reposing on the ground strewn with 
brown soom-cupe, thet the Duke, musing 
upon life, found “tongues in trees, books 
in the running brook, sermons in stones, 
and good in hing.” But we saw no 
‘of Jaques’s friends, the poor “dappled 
the native burghers of this desert city.” 
was not even a rabbit or a squirrel, 
the stories of the wild boars told 
uet’s master had made me afraid to 
jer very deeply into the forest, delightfal 
it was, for if some terrible denizen of the 
place should all at once rise snorting from 
his feast of beech-mast and acorns in the 
long grass, we had no “boarspear in our 
hand” like Rosalind. 
+ Ai pe linger the light lessens, the tender 
28 changed to olive, and the pale 
-stems show like phantoms in the 
gloom. Unwillingly we turn upon our steps, 
and linger lovingly as we go. 

“Monsieur, madame,” our driver cries 
from the road, “ we must hasten if we will not 
be benighted before we get to La Roche.” 

So, though we long to dream a while longer 
in Arden, we stumble back through the 
trees—and once more life turns to prose. 
But nothing can take from us the sweet 
memory that we have been “in Arden.” 

After all, we felt it was fitting that the 
Doke, his daughter, and niece, and the rest 
should go back to the world. Those still, 
sombre glades were fitter haunts for the 
peevish Phoebe and her humble, devoted 
lover, who knew sht of the world, or for 
my lord Jaques and old Adam, who had had 
enough of it, than for clever-tongued Rosa- 
lind, for the inimitable Touchstone, or for 
the gay company of courtiers. 

Our driver was impatient to talk again, He 
told us the wild boars are hunted at night 
from the marshes, where they sleep. “The 
drive them out towards the hunters,” he 
said. Ab| it is good sport; it is very ex- 
citing, but it is necessary too. Only a few 
days ago some of these animals destroyed a 
field of wheat and another of potatoes with 
their cursed snouts. They will destroy every- 

ing.” 


Presently we came to a deserted-looking 
farm-house. 


Do you see that?” said our driver. “Close 
by is the spot where one thousand two hun- 
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dred years ago St, Hubert hunted one Good 
Friday, and was converted by the miraculous 
vision. It is called La Conversetic.” 

But he said this as 2 matter of course, or 
rather of history, without any of the reverence 
a Breton would have shown in relating such 
an incident. 

‘We were now about half way on our jouracy 
to La Roche, when the road, which had been 
hitherto almost straight, emerged into a high- 
road running right and left, where there was 
a small refreshment house, We stopped for 
a short time at the little inn to get some 
milk, and for Rocquet to have some black 
bread and some water. 

‘When we start again we follow a road 
on the left; it is tess wild, and is bordered 
by a close avenue of mountain ash-trees, now 
bright with large clusters of berries, some 
scarlet, some orange. When our driver saw 
that we admired them he made frantic efforts 
to cut off a bunch with his whip, slashing at 
them furiously as we drove along fast to La 


Roche, There was still light enough to show the 


that the road became more and more beautiful 
and varied, with lofty, dark hills on one side, 
and a deep, chasm-like valley on the other, 
whence we could hear the murmuring of the 
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Ourthe. The road descends rapidly as it 
circles round and round these lofty hills. 

There is more light here than there was in 
the forest ; and now, at a rapid turn, we come 
in sight of a mecting of hills and valleys, 
some of the hills turning abrupily, as if they 
shouldered one another; others with a gap 
between, where delicate mist wreaths, repeated 
ull oe, melt in indistinctness among the 
distant hills, hint at many wild gorges in this 
mountainous region. There is a lovely light 
over all, for, except in the deep valleys, the 
sun seems to be lingering tll we reach La 
Roche. 

“You are close to her all this time,” our 
diiver says, “but you cannot sce her; she 
lies in a hole.” 

All at once we turn the corner of a hill, 
and there is the swift Ourthe winding round, 
and then curving out again, with the houses 
of La Roche built beside it, and the dark, 
ruined castle, black as night, rising from 
the rock on which it stands, in the middle of 
town, frowning down, as it has done for 
centuries, over this meeting of valleys, in the 
centre of which stands the little town, the 
Heart of the Ardennes. 

KATHARINE §, MACQUOLD, 
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FOUNDERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
1L—JOHN WINTHROP, 


T# establishment of the Pilgrim Fathers 
at New Plymouth was but the first stage 
in the Puritan settlement of New England. 
It was, however, the most important among 
the many attempts to colonwe that part of 
the North American continent. Other per- 
sons had gone thither to make money by 
trading with Indians or catching fish, whose 
main end, in the opinion of 
«was carnal and not religious.” Captar John 
Smith, who was an energetic advocate of the 
colonisation of a region which he was the 
first Englishman to explore and describe, 
depicted it ab @ place where nches could be 
rapidly and certainly acqmred, When the 
Pilgrim Fathers crossed the ocean, five years 
after these words were published, they did not 
prove by their conduct that Captain John 
Simth had misjudged the motives winch 
would influence hs countrymen. These men 
had not enjoyed eithe: ease or honours, the 
lic which they led in Holland being so much 
the reverse of Iuxunons that it was a fitting 
repletion for bearing hardships m Amenca, 

hile the sturdy band mn which Wilham 
Dradford was then a leading spmit sacnficed 
little which was well woith 1etaming, and 
gad inuch which they highly valued, by 
emiiiting to New England, the complete 
colonisttion of the country by Englishmen 
might never hase been effected had the 
eaample of these Puntans been unavailing 
Ten years after lancing at New Plymouth the 
colony numbered thiee hundred only. If 
Icfe unsupported st might have remained as 
asolatcd and exceptional a body of men as 
the Pitcmrn Islanders. But the necessary 
support and countenance were not lacking, 
Motvover, an absolute disproof was afforded 
of the dtctum of Captain Seth when, in 
1630, a Inge band of Puntans under the 
lewleshyp of John Winthrop landed m New 
Hagland and founded the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Bay, 

John Winthrop was born on the 22nd of 
January, 1588, at Edwardston, a village in 
Suffolk, ‘Lhus place 35 not far distant from 
hus family estat. of Groton Manor. Three 
gencrations of Ins famly had been note- 
‘woithy for prety and attachment to the Pro- 
testant faith. Nothing more is known about 
Winthrop’s education than that he was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, a: 
the early age of fourteen, Later m lif be 
wrote that in Ins youth he “was very 


Winthrop, taking a degree. 


disposed, inclining unto and attempting (so 
far as my heart enabled me) all sorts of 
wickedness, except sweating and scomug 
religion, which I had no temptation unto in 
regard of my education.” At Cambridge he 
“fell into a lingering fever,” and then he 
became anxious about religion and diligent 
im prayer. He left the University without 
When he was seventeen 


carefully records, 
Forth, the daughter and heiress of 
John Forth, of Stambndge, in Essex, He 
obtained “a large portion of outward estate” 
by bis marriage with Mary Forth, who was 
hus senior by four years, He also became 
@ more serious Christian. ‘The result of tms 
alteration in himself can be best set foith 
aim bis own words: “Now I came to have 
some peace and comfort in God and in 
hus ways; my chief delight was therein, I 
loved a Christan and the very ground he 
went upon. I honoured a futhtul mimste: 
m my heait, and could Fave kissed his fect. 
Now I grew full of zeal (wluch outran my 
knowledge, and carned me somcumes be 
yond my calling), and very hberal to any 
good work. I had an snsatiable thirst after 
the word of God, and could not mis 2 
good sermon, though many miles off, espe- 
cially of such as did search «cep into the 
conscience.” These last words are signin 
cant, and they afford an indication not mcrely 
of Winthrop’s frame of mind, but also of the 
prevailmg sentiment among his fellow Pun- 
tans. They had an abiding consciousness of 
sin, and they were 1cady to seuch their 
consciences, or to submit to this being done 
for them, im orde: that thei inherent and 
exceeding sinfulness should be made mani- 
fest. They had a moby] desire to magmfy 
their own wickedness. When hving what 
seemed to be blameless and exemphrry lives, 
they confessed in their diaries that they wore 
altogether vile. The few memoranda by 
Winthiop which have been preserved abound 
im selfaccusations, At one time he writes 
how, being at church in Groton, he suffered 
the thought of visiting his wife and her rela 
tions in Essex to enter his mind dunng the 
sermon, whereupon he delighted in the 
t, and “was led mto one sin after 
3 He muses the obvious explana- 
the sermon did not absorb his 
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lewdly ion, and that he myht be less to blame 
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than the preacher. On another occasion he 
describes how, after exammmg himself, his 
conscience upbraided him with remussness a8 
a magistrate in detecting god Fs 
with spending his days idly and unpofitably, 
and with giving too much time to sleep and 
recreations. He notes “in all his exercises 
of conscience” that, when he was most 
impressed with the “guiltmess of sin” hus x0- 
attention to sermons was most frequent and 
deplorable, Again, he 1s convinced that 
chicf among hus sins stands that of unbelief. 
Among the enumeration of his backshdmgs 
thee a resembling one 1n which 
Benjannn Fiankhn ted to show that self-de- 
mal was not only the most reasonable, but the 
inost pleasant thing m the world, Frankhn 
atgued that selfdemal was merely refusing 
to do something for which one had a strong 
desne, on the ground that it would prove 
nyutious, oF, 1n other words, “ because it 
woul! cost more than it was worth.” This 
business-hhe test 1s thus apphed by Winthrop 
to his own conduct; “ After the committing 
of such sins as have promised most content 
ment and commouity, 1 would ever gladly 
have wanted the benefit, that I mght have 
‘been 11d of the sin. Whereupon I conclude 
that the profit of sin can never countervail 
the damage of 1, for there 13 no sin $0 sweet 
m the commntting, but it proves more bitter 
in the repenting for it.” In common with 
othe: godly men of hi, agc, Winthrop was a 
velt tormenter. Much of his time was occu- 
pid either im wresthng with Satan or in 
devising measures to frustrate his wiles. He 
found “by oftcn and evident expenence” 
that a tmpeiate diet contubuted to the 
fume of mind which he desired to maintain, 
but he also adnntted that “the great vanety 
of muuls” ied him to eat more than was good 
for nm, hence, in limiting his diet, he was 
providing for the common advantage of mind 
and Ledy. He wasconcerned for the welfare of 
others also, and especially of those belonging 
to his own household. Among a senes of 
a(shutions which he set down for his gui- 
dance, there 15 one to the effect that, while 
hbeal with his bounty, he “must ever be 
careful that it begms at home,” and another 
that he will banish piofaneness from his 
family, He also resolved to forbid card- 
playing in his house, Indeed, he appears to 
have been scrupulous in shunning eviledoing 
hunself and discountenancimg it in others; 


the truth, and resolute in upholding w. 
bcheved to be nght. ae . 


to have had a tender conscience and a q 
will, to have been dibgent in sce ai 
bat 
‘Hed 


unishing sin, peace 
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There 1s a lack of information respecting 
‘Winthrop’s daily exstence after his marnage. 
It is said that he was made a justice of the 
when he was eighteen ; he practised 
the law, as hus father and grandfather had 
done before tum. Later m hfe he became 
an attorney m the Court of Wards and 
Liveries, and then he had to make many 
journeys to London on professional business. 
‘That court, which was instituted in the reign 
of Henry VIII. and abolohed in the reign 
of Charles II , examined onto and determned 
the tenures of Iand held of the Ciown, and, 
on the death of a Crown tenant, the court 
inquned into the urcumstances im ordei to 
learn the extent of the estate, the age of the 
heu, and other facts whereby the sovereign 
maght receive certain payments and excreise 
certain puvileges, In 1615 he lost his wile, 
who had borne hyn six children, three sons 
and threc daughters Hz pronounced het 
to have “proved a ught godly womin,” 
afier he bad persuaded her to adopt bis 
rchgious views Six months after hor death 
he mared agam, bis second wife boing 
‘Thomasine Clopton, the daughter of a neigh 
bouring landowner. A yea aflanads be 
bared ber and an infant daughter. He 
wrote a narrative of het last illness, which 
38 as curious, owing to its minuteness of 
detail, as it 13 amteresting as a pictme of 
hts own mmd. The following chaacter 
which he wrote of bis wife, 1 2g beautiful 
a tribute as was evur paid to any woman’s 
memory, “She wus a woman wise, modest, 
loving, and patient of snjunes, but her in 
nocent and harmless life was of most obser- 
vation. She was taly rcligious, and indus 
trious therein; plain-hearted, and frec frow 
gule, and very humble mindcd, never s2 
addicted to any outward things (to my jucde- 
ment) but that she could bung her afiections 
to stoop to God’s will in them She way 
spanng in outward show of sual, &e,, but he 
constant love to good Christians and the 
best things, with her reverent and carci) 
attendance of God’s ordinances, both publ« 
and pnivate, with her care for avoulmg ot 
evil herself, and rproving it m otha, dul 
plainly show that tuth and the love of Cod 
did he at the heart. Tut loving and tcnder 
regard of my children nas such as anght well 
become a natural mothe: for her carmuge 
towards myself, tt was amiable and obscrv ut 

1am not able to capress; it had this only 
)wemence, that 1 made me to delight too 

her to enjoy he: long.” 
p bad a strong king for the mar- 
‘state. ‘The recorls of his pnvate thoughts 
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contain frequent lamentations over his sin 
faloess during the short intervals in his life 
when he wasa widower. Sixteen months after 
the death of his second wife, he became the 
husband of Margaret Tyndal, who belonged to 
the family with which Tyndal, the reformer 
and the translator of the Bible, was connected, 
and whose religious views were in entire ac- 
cordance with his own, Two of his love- 
letters to her are preserved. They are cx- 
traordinary productions, being quite as long 
as a sermon, and cast in the same mould. 
In one of them he devotes much space to 
warn her against wearing fine clothes. He 
says that he was too bashful to mention this 
orally; certainly he did not hesitate to ex- 
press his mind with great fulness and plain« 
‘ness in writing, and also to intimate no mean 
opinion of himself, as is shown in the opening 
sentence, where he wishes his future wife “a 
large and prosperous addition of whatsoever 
happiness the sweet estate of holy wedlock, 
in the kindest society of a loving husband, 
may afford." The mariage did not give 
satisfaction to the bride's family, her ers 
being strongly opposed to it, However, they 
were reconciled to it, after their opposition 
poe futile, and they soon became 
friends with Winthrop. One of them accom- 
panied him to New England. 

From the date of his third marriage to 
that of his departure for New England, there 
are but few facts of gencral interest in Win- 
throp’s carecr. He had additions to his 
family, and he had an increase of business. 
His eldest son was sent to finish bis educa- 
tion at Trinity College, Dublin, and he was 
admitted to the Inner Temple in February, 
1624. Winthrop's father died at the ripe 
age of seventy-five in 1623. In announ- 
cing this in a letter to his son, Winthrop 
does so in the following graceful and tender 
phrases: “He hath finished his course, and 
a8 gathered to his people in peace, as the 
ripe com into the bam. He thought long 
for the day of his dissolution, and welcomed 
it most gladly. Thus is he gone before ; and 
we must go after, in our time. This advan- 
tage he hath of us—he shall not see the evil 
which we may meet with cre we go hence. 
Happy those who stand in good terms with 
God and their own conscience : they shall 
not fear evil tidings ; and in all changes they 
shall be the same.” The concluding of 
the foregoing passage indicates that Winthrop 
was disquicted in his mind about pe 
affairs. ‘Two months before, he had = 
postscript to a letter to his son at Dublin: 
“4 Send me word in your next how Mr. Olm- 
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sted and that plantation prospers. I wish 
oft God would open a way to settle me in 
Ireland, if it might be for his glory.” It 
was, doubtless, the attempts which were 
made to substitute Protestant for Roman Ca- 
tholic communities in Ireland which raised 
his desire to settle there, His dissatisfac- 
tion with the state of things in England, 
towards the end of the reign of James I., was 
increased when Charles I. ascended the 
throne, and gave evidence of his purpose as 
a ruler, The following phrase, with which 
he ends a letter to his eldest son at the 
close of 1626, supplies 2 proof of this: The 
good Lord guide us all wisely and faithfully 
in the midst of the dangers and discourage- 
ments of these declining times.” In 1629, 
writing from London to his wife, be says : 
“My dear wife, 1 am verily persuaded God 
wilf bring some heavy affliction upon this 
land, and that speedily.” These remarks 
denote the current of his thoughts, and they 
help to explain why he resolved to leave the 
country. 

In the year 1628 he was smitten, when in 
London, with a “hot malignant fever,” from 
which he recovered with difficulty, He notes 
in his diary that his illness was sanctified to 
him, and also that “among other benefits 
1 reaped by it, this was one: deliverance 
from the bondage whereinto I was fallen by 
the immoderate use and love of tobacco, so 
as I gave it clean over.” There are several 
references to tobacco in such of his Ictters as 
have been preserved. Two years before this 
illness be informed his eldest son in London 
that he wanted “some leaf tobacco and pipes.” 
Next year be again wrote from Groton, “We 
want a little tobacco. I had very good for 
seven shillings 2 pound, at a grocer’s by 
Holbom Bridge. There be two shops to- 
gether, It was at that which was the farthest 
from the bridge, towards the Conduit. If 
you tell him it was for him that bought half 
2 pound of Verina and « pound of Virginia 
of bim last term, he will use you well. Send 
me half a pound of Virginia” The con- 
sumption of tobacco at Groton Manor must 
have been considerable. Nor was Winthrop 
the only smoker. His wife, writing to him 
when in London, says, “My good mother 
commends her tove to you all, and thanks 
you fox her tobacco.” Winthrop’s renuncia- 
tion of the use of tobacco, after his serious 
illness, does not seem to have been absolute. 
Ina letter written to his wife at Boston nine 
years later, he asks her to send him some 
‘wearing apparel, and adds, “I pray thee 
also send me six or seven leaves of tobacco 
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dued and powdered.” Many of his fellow 
Puritans regarded the practice of smokmg 
with an aversion equal to that of James I., 
beheving 1t to be a subtle device of Satan 
torum mankind Yet the example of such 
man as Winthrop proved to them that piety 
was not inconsistent with smoking, winle his 
¢xpenence made him feel that “the un- 
moderate use and Jove of tobacco” was the 
snare to be deprecated and avoided. Many 
persons will admire lum none the less when 
they learn that, in common with his great 
contemporary, John Milton, he thoroughly 
enjoyed a pipe of tobacco. 

In the spring of 1629 Winthrop remarked, 
in a letter to his wife, that they ought to be 
thankful for enjoying “so much comfort and 
peace in these so evil and declming times, 
and when the increasing of our sins gives us 
so great cause to look for some heavy scourge 
and judgment to be commg upon us.” One 
of the occurrences winch affiicted him was 
the trmmph of Richeheu over the Huguenots 
at Rochelle, He feared that the Protestant 
Charch m England was 1 danger, and he 
considered it 1mperative to carry the gospel 
to New kngland, and there “rawse a_bul 
Wark against the kingdom of ant-Christ 
which the Jesuits labour to rear m those 
jase Furthermore, he was disposed to 
leave England because the land was so ovei- 
peopled that the poor found their children 
to be great burdens instead of the chiefest 
ot blessings. In addition to the super- 
abundance of people, there was such an ex- 
cess of competition in all trades that the 
honest man found it hard to get a living. 
“Lhese drawbacks cxtsted at home, while a 
wholc continent, both fruttful and fitted for 
man’s use, lay waste across the ocean ‘That 
continent had a few native-born inhabitants 
who, as they neither enclosed the land nor 
had tame cattle and a settled habitation, 
were held by Winthrop to possess only “a 
natural nght to those countries.” He arnved 
at the conclusion, which was more convenient 
to him thin to the natives, and which less 
scrupulous men after him have reached 
without elaborate argument, “If we leave 
them sufficient for thew use, we may lawfully 
take the rest, there being more than enough 
for them and us." He communicated his 
plans and his reasons for adopting them to 
several fnends, among them to Robert Ryece, 
who was “an accomplished gentleman and a 
great preserver of the aniqnites of Suffolk.” 
‘The latter, though agreetng with Winthrop m 
the main, advised him to stay at home, 
urging the following weighty consideration — 
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“The Church and Commonwealth here at 
home hath more need of your best ability in 
these dangerous times than any remote plan- 
tation.” Had other patniots of that day, such as 
Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, Haslerig, Holles, 
and Stiode, left the country also, the course 
of Englush story mght have taken a different 
direction. A fable onginated by Cotton 
Mather, and mecluded as an authentic fact in 
many carelessly compiled histones, 1s cur- 
Tent to the effect that three of the men just 
named were turned back by force when about 
to embark for New England. Winthrop was 
unshackled by any obstacle i carrying out 
hs design to leave his native country, and 
begin Ife anew ina strange land, where he 
mught have no cause to dread the tyranny 
of Charles I,m civil affairs, or the Roman- 
ang mnovations of Laud in the doctnne 
and discsphne of the Church When con- 
templating emigration he naturally tumed his 
thoughts toward America Many colonies 
had been founded there, and the suitability 
of the land for colonisation had been de- 
monstiated In 1628 a Puntan colony had 
been established at Salem,in Massachusetts, 
with Endecott as the governor. The com- 
pany which sent forth this colony did so 
under the security of a patent obtamed from 
the Council for New England Dcsinng to 
cnlarge the scope of the enterprise, the com- 
pany applied for a royal charter, and obtained 
one empowenng “The Governor and Com- 
pany of the Massachusetts Day in New Eng- 
land,” to make laws and govern the temntory 
on certain conditions, and to resist by force 
of arms all attacks made upon themselves and 
their property, whether on land or water. 
Charles 1. agncd this document on the arat 
of March, 1629, a few days alturwards he 
mtmated his intention of governing the 
country without a parliament. It may be 
surmised that the king looked upon a Puritan 
emigration 2s most desirable, insomuch as it 
lessened the number of his adversanes, The 
‘wntngs of Land supply evidence in support of 
such a conclusion, Ina report made to the 
Ling mm 1636, Laud remarked that a lecturer 
at Yarmouth having gone to New England 
there was peace in the town, and that Mr. 
Bndge, a Puritan clergyman, had departed 
from Norwich to Holland. After reading 
this Charles wrote on the margin, “ Let him 
go, we are well nd of him.” Indeed, so 
far from showmg any desire to detain the 
Puntan leaders m England, the king was 
Tesgned to thew departure and was prepared 
to exclaum out of the fulness of a thankful 
heart, “ We are well nd of them.” 
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Twelve gentlemen met at Cambridge in 
August, 1629, and resolved that, ifthe charter 
couill be legally transferred to America, they 
would embark for the plantation of Massacha- 
setts Bay by the first day of the following March, 
with the view “to inhabit and continue in New 
England,” and that they would take their 
wives and families, if the latter would consent 
to accompany them. They likewise agreed 
that any one who failed through his own de- 
fault in keeping this agreement, should forfeit 
43 for every day that he was unprepared to 
start. Winthropwas present at the mecting and 
assented to the resolutions, Two days later, a 
general court of the Company was held in 
London, when it was resolved that the govern- 
ment should be transferred to the plantation 
itself, At the same inceting, John Winthrop 
was elected governor of the Company. In 
April, 1630, he sct sail in the Arbella for the 
Western continent. Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 
writing four years latcr, thus describes how 
this expedition was viewed by contemporarics. 
Previous emigrants to New England had 
“chiefly aimed at trade and gaia, till about 
the year 1630, in the spring, when John 
Winthrop, Esq., a Suffolk man, and man; 
other godly and well-disposed Christians, wit 
the main of their estates, and many of them 
with their cntire families, to avoid the 
burdens and snares which were here laid 
typon their consciences, departed thither.” 
Nathanic! Morton, who was at New Plymouth 
when the Puritans sailed from England, writes 
in his “New England's Memorial,” “This 
yent, 1630, it pleased God of His rich grace 
lo transport over into the Bay of Massachu- 
setts chvers honourable personages and many 
worthy Christians... . Among the rest, a 
chief one amongst them was that famous 
pattern of piety and justice, Mr, John Win- 
tbiop, the first governor of the jurisdiction, 
accompanied with divers other precious sons 
of Zion, which might Le compared to the 
most fine guld.” Befure sailing, Winthrop 
issued a farewell address to his by in 
the Church, wherein he said for his associates 
and himself that “ we esteem it an honour to 
call the Church of England, from whence we 
tise, our dear mother, and cannot part from 
our native country, where she specially re- 
sileth, without much sadness of heart, and 
Muany tears in our eyes.” 

Winthrop had taken a personal farewell of 
his friends and associates at a dinner before 
embarking. When about to drink their 
health, his feelings overpowered him, and 
the company wept in concert at the thought 
of rlever secing each other's faces any more. 
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But it was 2 still greater trial to part from 
his wife, who, expecting an addition to her 
family, could not accompanyhim, She was a 
devoted wife and mother. When her hus- 
band’s had been determined on 
and while he was making the final prepara- 
tions in London, she wrote a beautiful 
letter from Groton, in which she thus ex- 
presses her feelings and her hopes; “My 
Tequest now shall be to the Lord to 
prosper thee in thy voyage, and enable thee 
and fit thee for it, and give all graces and 
gifts for such employments as he shall cail 
thee to, I trust God will bring us together 
before you go, that we may see each other 
with gladness, and take solemn leave, till we, 
through the goodness of our God, shall meet 
in New England, which will be a joyful day 
tous.” His answer is contained in a post- 
script to another letter which he had written 
before receiving hers; “Being now ready to 
send away my letters, I received thine; the 
reading of it Aas dissofved my head into tears. 
Teanwrite no more. If I live Lwil! see thee 
ere I go, I shall part from thee with sorrow 
enough ; be comfortable, my most sweet wile, 
our God will be with thee.” ‘These touching 
words came straight from his heart; those 
printed in Jtalics are almost illegible in the 
manuscript from the tars which watered the 
paper. The sacrifice which Winthrop made 
in leaving his native land has seklom been 
equalled by any self-cxiled Englishman. He 
left a fine estate, where he lived as a county 
gentleman in the receipt of an ample income 
and enjoying the esteem of his neighbours, 
The best society of the age was open to him, 
He had everything, in short, which constitutes 
human happiness, and it proves the strength of 
his religious sentiments, that he parted with 
his property, withdrew from all the attractions 
of society, and separated himsclf from a dearly 
beloved wife, in order that he might help to 
establish what he considered to be a pure 
Church and commonwealth on the North 
American Continent. 

He arrived at Salem on the r2th of June, 
1631, after a voyage of two months’ duration. 
‘The sea was often very rough, but, as Win- 
throp records, however the tempest might 
Diow and the waves rage, it was the excep- 
tion for Sunday not to be duly kept, and two 
sermons be preached. Every Tuesday and 
Wednesday the passengers were catcchized, 
On board ship Winthrop composed, and 
probably delivered, a discourse entitled 
“Christian Charity.” In the course of it he 
set forth the objects of their society, which 
was composed of persons professing to be 
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idtow-members of Chnst, who were “ seck- 
img out a place ot cohabitahon and con- 
sortship under a due form of government 
both avil and ecclestastical,” whose end 
was the improvement of their lives, and 
who hoped to attain at by bringing “ into 
famibar and constant practice " what most of 
the Churches in England “maintamed as 
tiuth in profession only.” It was essential, 
to prevent shipwrech of thur plans, for them to 
De knit togetheras one man_ “We must enter- 
tin each othur in biotherly afiection, We 
must be wilhng to abndge outselves of our 
superfiuitics, for the supply of others’ necesst- 
tis We must uphold a tamibar commune to- 
gether in all meckhness, gentluness, patience, 
and hbe1ality, We must delight m each other, 
make others’ conditions our own , 1¢j01ce to- 
gether, moutn together, labow: and suffer 
together, always having before ou eyes our 
commussion and community in the work, as 
mumbas of the same body.” He urged, 
morcover, thit if they succceded, the desire 
of other petsons would be to copy their 
exampk, while failure would cause thar 
puneipts to be mndiculed , that they would be 
dg a city sut up on a hil, the cynosure of all 
eyes, On the sixtieth day afer sailing land 
was scen, “Thete came a smell off the shorc, 
Ihe the sme] of @ garden.” Tour drys later 
Winthop #45 able to recoid that he and 
othcs went on shore, where they supped on 
“400d vcnison pasty and good bccr,” and 
(hit some of the puscnyers “ athercd store 
‘of fine straw burnes at Cape Ann * 

“The scuilas at Suum nambered thice hun 
dicdtwhen Veinthrop anived. About 4 thou- 
>ind pusons wate transported in the ships 
which salud with him on followed aftu. 
Ahe cost of the cntcrprise was reckoned at 
£197,000. He vessls were ladin with 
provisions to feed the scttluss, wood and iron 
wherewith to build houses, and shecp, pigs, 
cattle, and horses wherewith to stock the land. 
Most of the gorts wed hoises died at sca, 
ind only half of the cows surnved. This 
Was not the worst ‘Lhe setthrs were in 
Klett shaits for food, and stood in need of 
the assistance which the newcomers capectul 
fiom them — Laver Lioke out, and cained off 
tno hundied before Winthnop had been sta 
months in the country. At least 2 hundred 
returned to kugland, both because they were 
im dread of {mune, and also because they 
objected to the stuctness of the disciphne 
which pet ukd Deputy Governor Dudley, 
when infomung the Countess of Lincoln, by 
letter, what had occurred, states that those 
persons who thought of jommg them for 
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worldly ends bad better stay at home, but 
that, if influenced by spiritual motives, they 
would fnd m New England what would 
satisfy them, that 1s, “ materials to build, fuel 
to burn, ground to plant, seas and nivers to 
fish m, a pure aur to breathe m, good water 
to drink till wme and beer can be made, 
which, together with the cons, hogs, and goats 
brought huther already, may suihice for food 
As for fowl and venison, they are dainties 
here as well asm England For clothes and 
bedding, they must bring them with them tll 
fame and industry produce them hore Tuan 
word, we yet enjoy litle to be envied, ut 
endure much to be pitied in the sickness anu 
mottality of our pcople ” 

‘Winthrop had more to bear than inany 
of his assouates, His second son, Muny, 
who had assed getting on boad the Arbe/le 
before she suled fiom the Isle of Wight, and 
who followed in another ship, was drowned 
the day after reaclung Salem. Tis thd son, 
Joith, whom he left behind at Cambudye, 
who was destined for the ministry, and who 
was to embark for New Enc}ind as soon as 
ins studies were finshed, died vfter a short 
ulness, His mfant daughter, Anne, dicd at 
sea shortly after hus wife had suled to wom 
bun The reunion of husbund and wife took 
plice in Novemba, 1631 The auutal of 

arg uct Winthrop and her chitdien was the 
subject of rejoicing mong the people, who 
weacunfugnediy gl id that then governor's hap 
piness was mercas.d Winthrop was giuitly 
impressed with the dumonsir ition, 1m irking 
that ‘ the hhe jov ind manifestation of love 
had never been scen in New Lnghnd” His 
<ldgst son, John, came also, bringing a wife 
with hua He hid completed the sie of 
Groton Manor, though at a price far bulow 
what hus father desired, the sum obtained be- 
ing £4,200, and the valuation bung £5,760. 
Witham Bradford, the Governor of New Ply- 
mouth, made a journy m order to con 
gratulate “hi, much honoured and beloved 
fiend,” the Governor of Massachisctts Bay, 
on beng surrounded by his family m his ncw 
home, 

‘The story of Winthiop’s Ife during the 
nineteen yeats passed im New Ln land as 
vittually the history of the msc and progress 
of the Company of Massachusctts Bay. As 
some of the principal incidents in hrs carcer 
will be nairated hercafter sn connection with 
the lives of other founders of New Lngland, 
I shall merely indicate now the mam inci 
dent mit ‘It was owing to him that the 

then called Shawmut, upon which 
Boston now stands, was sclected ts suitable 
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for settlement, an excellent spring of water 
bemg the chnef attraction. The Rey, Wilham 
Blackstone, who claimed the nght of owner- 
alup, was paid s small sum for 
houses to be erected on Shawmut, and he 
left the spot when he found that he was to be 
under subjection to stncter Puntans than 
Iumself He was 2 clergyman of the Church 
of England who had emigrated to America 
im the hope of bemg unmolested there on 
account of his relgious principles. He as- 
signed as the reason for leavmg Shawmut 
that, having quitted England to escape from 
the tyranny of the Lord Bishops, he was “not 
disposer! to submit in Amenica tothe tyranny 
of the Loid Brethren, For the first three 
and the last three years of Winthrop’s life in 
New England he was annually chosen gover- 
nor, he was deputy-governor for three years. 
His chief fault, in Se opinion of his asso- 
lates, was that he was too tolerant. His 
excuse was that he thought it nght, im the 
infancy of a plantation, not to be very ngid 
sn administering the law, seeing that the people 
‘were more 1gnorant of thew dunes than they 
would beim an older and more settled State , 
howevei, the mmusters having enjomed greater 
seventy, he deferred to their judgment 

An epidemic, which raged in the summer of 
1647, tamed off Margaet Winthrop. Her 
husband records the fact in these concise and 
happy terms “In this sickness the Governor's 
wile, daughter of Sir John Tyndal, left this 
world tora better, beg about fifty six yeais of 
age , 4 woman of singular wmtue, prudence, 
modesty, and piety, and especially beloved 
and honowed by all the country.” Fom 
years previously, he had noted that he felt age 
and mfimities coming upon him, and that he 
thought the time of his departure out of the 
world was not far off Yet he was no moie 
reconulcd to 1emain a widower at the age of 
sity than he was thirty years earler Ac- 
cordingly, before his third wife had been six 
months buned, he mamed Martha Coytmore, 
a widow, and within a year after his mariage 
he became afathe: for the sixtecnth ime. No 
other Goveimot of Massachusetts has been 
more ftcquently marmed or more largely 
Dlessed with ofising His death took place. 
not longaftei the birth of this clutd. On the 
26th ot March, 1649, he passed away at the 
age of sixty-one, His loss was generally Ia- 
mented, and he was buned “mith great 
solemmity and honour” 

Winthrop was singularly well qualified 
for ns position He was not a man of large 
information, nor of biiluant mtellectual ca 
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pacity. A bst of the books taken from hus 
own hbrary and presented to Harvard Col- 
lege mupplies a clue to his hterary prefer. 
ences. Out of the thirty-nine volumes two 
only relate to profane subjects, Livy's “ His. 
tory of Rome,” and Polydore Virgil's “ His 
tory of England,” the others being either 
‘sermons or disset tations on theological topics 
there 1s but one biography, and that, strange 
to say, 1s the “Life of the Virgin Mary.” 
He excelled in the art of ruling men, 
doing this in such a way ag to gain their 
affections, His puntamsm was genuine and 
profound, yet it was devoid of bitterness. 
Unhke Dudley, Endecott, and other col- 
leagues, he never thought xt consistent with 
the profession of Chnstiamty to hate such of 
hus fellows as differed from tum m opimon. 
He was a proficient in the happy art of 
giving the soft answer which turncth away 
wrath. He was moderate in all things, 
and, whie ready to sacrifice much for con~ 
science’ sake, he was Joath to compel others 
to srerfice anything. Many illustrations of 
is good nature and thoughtfulness are ¢x- 
tant. He was in the habit of sending his 
‘servants to pay calls on his poorer neighbours 
at meal-times, in order that he mght learn 
which of them required assistance, During 
2 very severe winter an offcious person in 
formed lnm that a needy neighbour stole 
wood fiom his pile, Winthrop undertooh to 
cure hum of stealing m the future When the 
offender was brought before him, he sad, 
“¥Fnend, it 1s a severe winter, and I doubt 
you are but meanly provided with wood, 
wherefore I would have you supply yoursuif 
at my wood pile till this cold season he over." 
‘And he then memily asked his fnends 
“whether he had not effectually stopped this 
man of stealing his wood ?” 

One of Winthrop’s failings was to be 
even more superstitious than his associates 
He saw “special providences” m events 
which had no supematural character This 
was his weak side, his strength lay in the 
common-sense view which he took of all 
affurs, and the concihatory spt which he 
displayed on all vexed questions When he 
left England in 1630 he had a good estate, 
he died penniless in Massachusetts nineteen 

afterwards. He left children behind 
fim who inherited and perpetuated hi virtues 
as well as his name. His descendants im the 
sixth generation are among the honoured 
eatizens of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, 
W. FRASER RAE, 





THE SLOW 


A® me! I said, the stream 1s slow, 
My spint chides delay , 

How languidly its waters flow 
‘Throughout the summer day 

It creeps along with sleepy song, 
And loiters on the way. 


Beneath the ivied arch it seems 
To pause mn dushy 1¢st, 

As if it wearicd of the beams 
Of sunlight on its breast, 

And loved to sleep mm shadows desp, 
By willow-boughs caressed. 


STREAM. 


It dallies with the golden flowers 
In meadows cool and green, 

And murmurs under feudal towers 
Of glones that have been, 

Too long it stays in woodland ways 
Among the ferns, I ween. 


There waits an eager heart for me 
Far on the sbiming mam , 

It 1s the sca, the open sea, 
My soul as sick to gain, 

Jo moss and stone in dreamy tone 
The nver mochs my pain. 


“ Oh, peace,” my guardian angel sighed 
(His voice was swcet and low), 

“Love, work, and piay, and day by day 
‘The stream will faster flow , 

It rests with thee, sf Time shail be 
A nver swift or slow.” 


SARAH DOUDNLY 
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THE SPIRIT OF PROPHECY. 
By R. HERBERT STORY, D.D. 


'E read, in the Book of Isaiah, of a 
time when the armies of the King 

‘of Assyna encompassed Jerusalem, and the 
borders of the land were all overrun by the 
invader, when the people were in sore dismay 
and terror, and when the king, shut up im the 
city, was sitting im the House of the Lord, 
covered with sackcloth, and crying, ‘This 13 
a day of trouble, and rebuke, and of blas- 
phemy.” Then, as at many another time of 
disticss and anguush, the presence of the pro- 
phet was the one centre of light and hope, 
the voice of the prophet the only note of 
peace. In a stnking passage of a famous his- 
tory the historian relates how, dunng one of 
the most hornble massacres which the world’s 
annals record, high above the heads of the 
stru,gling throng in the streets of a great city, 
there sounded every half-quarter of cveiy 
hour from the belfry of the cathedral the 
“ tender and melodious chimes.” So, above 
all the calimitics and fear and confusion that 
befell the disobedient childien of the Cove 


nint, the voice of God's prophet, God’s re- because 


membiancer and inteipreter, ever rose, calm 
anc unshthen, testifying to the etemul truth 
and the Disime nghteousness, munghing with 
the iebuke and admonition of the sinocr 
woids of chcetiny and good hope for the 
faiwhfal and szodly And thus, when the 
Jang was hidden from his people's sight, a 
humble and awc stucken supphant before the 
alt ur, his 105al robes rent, wearmg sikcloth 
instead of purple and fine linen, and with 
ashes on his head, discrowned and low—when 
Judea was dkvastutcct by the Assynan spoiler, 
enctosched upon aod hemmed in on evuy 
side, the prophet nas able to look beyond the 
plesent extremity and disaster, and to sce the 
comin,, time when Hevchuh should be agun 
upon hus thione in all the pomp and splun- 
dour of hiy rank and power, when the borders 
of the Jind should be 1d of the defilmg pie 
sence of the heathen, and he sang, “ une 
eyes shall see the hing in his beauty they 
shul behold the land that 1s very far off," o1 
rathcr—as the Hebiew words strictly mean— 
“the land of fur clistances,” the Ling’s land, 
a5 11 seums truest to interpret 1t—no longer 
Iumicd and oxeiun, but with its borders 
Stretched to their utmost bound, far beyond 
that within which the enemy had pent them 


This seems the real and original meamn; 
of the passage to which re refened, an 
yet for many a generation this special promise 
has been beheved to hold far wider mean- 
ings. And those to whom its hopeful and 
beautiful words have been familar and dear, 
may feel as though these were robbed of their 
full significance when thus brought down to 
ther simple bearing on the time and plaice 
and circumstance, tp connection with which 
they were spoken at the fist, They may 
feel as though we had no nght to resinet to 
any local or temporary apy lication words 
which have been found comfortmg and help- 
ful by 80 many gencrations of Chnstans, 
whose promuse has bnghtened many a closing 
eye from whose vision the world was fading, 
and cheered many 2 lovely heart that was 
ready to fail, because of the greatness and 
the solitude of the untrodden way, words in 
which Calvin read the name of a greater hing 
than Hezeluah, for, “¥ puisuc here,” he says, 
‘no allegories, for these I do not love, but 

in Chnst alone 1s found the stability 
of thtt fiall kingdom of Ins, the hicness 
which Hezekiah bore leads us to Christ, 
as it were, by the hand,” words in which 
Keble discovered the assurance of tht day 
of the resutution of all things, which shall 
mthe good the losses, the fiailtics, the 
fulures of this mortal life, that day in which 
he says— 


© The gen) at dualid new and md 
Ai olce, meurmcarin wth 


‘or mah 
Tee to iy urawe Rete sey 
ALS shall b bold andnc’ im trance, 
Aber gun vey ROW 

But os this fecting justified? Have we any 
Tight to feel as it robbed of somcthing that 
we wie catitled to, if we aie told that the 
text cin be interpreted only as speaking of a 
Jewish Ling and his little Judean kingdom ? 
I do not think we have. We vilue the 
promues of God—af we understand them 
mightly—not just because of the exact thing 
they seem to promise, but because of that 
which they reve tousof God The promise 
in itself, in 11s lettci, in its outward form, 18 
often hitle else than an wlusion, God, for 
imstance, promised to give Abraham the land 
of Canzan, that he and Ins children might 
dwell there, The promse never was fulfilled. 
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The only portion of the Holy Land that 
Abraham ever possessed was the field, with 
the cave m it, that he bonght from the 
stranger, that there he might bury hts dead 
So with Isaac, so with Jacob, the promise was 
but a vision and a dream When, long after 
wuds, their children did settle in the pro 
mused Jand, the region that they had hoped 
to find “flowing with mlk and honey ” was 
one full of heathen enemics and turmoil 
and Inbou and war And yct these pa 
triaichs made no complamt They did not 
thnk they had been deceived. We are 
told, “They all died in faith, not havmg 
received the promises” The promise that 
cluded the grasp cid not unloose the 
bunds of ther stiong futh, because they 
‘Anew that 

1d cnts EUR Saa hy the oar 
Ihey knew that the promise w1s, so to 
spc th, bat the signal from the Patnes’s hand 
to kad them on, and show them He was 
thae And 80 the promise 15 cvur most 
[tecious to us when we peiceive that it 1s 
rvcalag Him, and know what it 1s thit rt 
aves It 15 2 little matter tous thit in the 
ary o# Jewish distress and shame, Isarah, the 
son of Amos, had such confidence in his 
country’s destimy as to forctcll that the Assy 
ius should yct be overthrown, and the King 
of Juda be reserted m his palace, and all 
Ins borders be purged of the heathen invasion, 
Vut it 15 much to us to know that in that 
cloudy and dark day, when men’s heatts wae 
ful ng them for {car, wnd when then futh 92s 
‘wuleaich shaken fiom its rst, the J od God 
of then fathers had comp ssion on His forlom 
yuople, and through Hhs prophet’s cowrgeous 
words sent them a messige thit should lift 
up their hearts and sticngthen their hinds , 
thit He saw their trouble and knew then 
need, and sent them help from His holy 
Ialitation. We feel that the ancicnt promise 
rencws itself for us, because it revcals tous 
the churacter of the same God in whose name 
it was spoken then. It encowages us to 
trust to the same mercy—to bcheve m the 
Sunc fatherly good-will—to enduic m the time 
of distress, becuse sure of the suppoit of the 
stunc arm thrt 1s now, asit was then, “mighty 
tosive" It teaches us to understind that, 
amidst ll our sins and unworthiness, 1t 15 “of 
His mercy thit we are not consumed, and 
because His compassions ful not.” 

But are ne therefore to think of anv of 
the promises of God as haviny no substantit 
reality beluid thom, 2s only vague, gencral 
indications of His character and will ? 
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We have but slender ground to go on in 
amvingatananswer Weread the promises, 
and we know that agam and again we fail to 
find the fulfilment. Christ promised His die 
caples that that generation should not pass 
away, till all the things He had spoken of 
were accomplished. Some of them are not 
accomphshed yet The carly Chuich was 
taught by the Apostles to look for and to 
hold fast the blessed hope of the return of 
the Lord, m ther own day And now m 
this nineteenth century there are still those 
who chng to the letter of that early expecta 
tion, and believe that ere this generation has 
fullen asleep, the reign of the Lord and of 
His saints shall have begun But still after 
more thin enghteen hundred years the time 
“ts not yct” No such promse would seem 
to be bsolute. Tts realisation hinges more 
or less on the state and the qualification of 
those to whom tts made ‘Ther faith, thetr 
uighteousncss, their ability to receive the ful- 
ness of the promise, become conditions which 
Inve a shue in ditermning how, or when, 
or to what extent, it shall be fulfilled 
“The Lord 1s not slack concerning His pro 
mise 28 Some men count sinckncss,” but 
the trme and the manner of its fulfilment rest 
with Him Not one word thit He hs 
spohcn shall ever ful, but it may be fulfilled 
otherwise than we have cypected, bucause 
we hue not understood the mner meaing 
the true secret, the spint of that wlich was 
spoken, and which 15 fulflld to those that 
wk not 2iter the flush but afler the spint. 
‘The fulfilment i part of thit “secret of 
the Lord” which 1s with them that fou 
Hin, and into which, as into the promised 
Tand of old, there ae alvays multitudes 
who ctnnot enter ‘ because of unbclicf * 

Now, there 15 special sense in which 
ancient prophecy and promise hive giown 
dear to Chust’s people, and which this 
pnnriple of the spmtual fulfilnent rather than 
of the hitctal fullitment of prophecy and pio- 
mse may be said to justify = They have becn 
accustomed to read in the word, which spoke 
of God’s carly kingilom, of its laws, its kings, 
Us judges, it: hcioes, meanings which pot 
to the cternal kingdom of which Christ 15 
ing, and to tind m all thit was tric and 
srcred and bewtiull in the elder dispens tion 
foreshadowinge of Him = St Piul lumalf 
seems to warrant this use of the old 1s the 
forerunner of the new, when he says that the 
ordinances of the Mosaw hw were “4 
shadow” of things to come, but “the bedy,’ 
he says, the acality, the substance, “1s of 
Chnst." He 1 the “firstborn of every 
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creature,” the “begmning of the creation of 
God,” the ongmal type and reality, that 1s to 
say, of all thatis true and beautrful and good. 
And so all that us excellent in the old tme 
before Him 1s understood in its fall excel- 
lence only after He has manifested the high 
ideal, of which that was but the partal 
anticipation. And the heroes, and prophets, 
and kings of the Old Testament become to 
the Church types of Chnst, her head, not 
because of mere comeidence here and there 
‘between pomts in their history and events in 
His, but because they were, each in 
several degree of attainment, promises of the 
coming of the Perfect Man. And the punty 
of Joseph, the governance of Moses, the 
couiage of Joshua, the strength of Samson, 
the faith of David, the wisdom of Solomon, 
the nghteousness of Josiah, were regarded as 
bearing witness to Him who was the perfectly 
pure and wise, and strong, and mighty, and 
nightcous, the Captain of our salvation, the 
author and finisher of the faith. And so too, 
since Tle has come, all human goodness, all 
Deauty of true art, all nghteousness of cha 
1acter, ali loftness of ennobling influence, all 
that testifies to us, in any way or degree, for 
life that 1s higher than our own, that 15 not 
of the earth carthly, but ts of heaven and from 
above, 1s hkewise to us a witness for Christ, a 
remembrancer of Him, a reficction of His 
light, a step an “ the world’s great altar stairs 
that slope through darkness up to God,” that 
helps us to come up higher, All these, to 
the mind that 1s full of God, that seeks in 
Eis hight to see hight, are not screens commng 
between itand Him tending to hide Him, be 
cause making us content with something lower 
than the highest, and meaner than the best, 
‘but are aids to our infirmity, and helpers to 
our faith, as it were fnendly voices, kindly 
hands, that reach us through the twilight and 
amd the perplexities of our way, and bid us 
stuve and hope, Whatever is truc, whatever 
as Lcautiful, whatever 1s pure, whatever 15 
noble in human thought or deed, whatever 35 
‘best that the mmd of man has im: or 
Ins hand portrayed, 1s but the mmuster of 
“the man Chnist Jesus” 


Ia sbrdowe of the bovaty of all tone 
Curve soil sung an. oaly shapes of Lhe ™ 


It seems, then, not wrong, not a mere idle 
play of the devout imagination, as it 1s cer- 
tamly not unnatural, that Chnstan people 
reading these words of ancient promise about 
the Jewish king and the Judaan kingdom 
should bring out of them more than he who 
spoke them first could understand, but not 
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more than the spirit of God, uttenng God's 
message of merey and hope through him, 
will warrant us in discovering there, 

‘Those promises of the earher dispensa- 
tion, in which we of the later find new hie 
and fulness, remmd one of the old device of 
the Spanish monarch who engraved upon his 
coins the image of the “ Pillars of Hercules,” 
the farthest gateway of the world, accord 
ing to the pnmitive belief, and took for 
ins motto “No more beyond,” but when 
Columbus had discovered the new world im 


their the West, and added it to that monarch’s 


dommions, the two graven pillars looking out 
upon the sea were still retamed upon the 
shield, but a word was struck out of the 
motto, and so it was changed into “More 
beyond” The confine of the old world had 
become the open thresbokd of the new So 
the prophecy, the vision, the promise, which 
to the Jewish eye and ear unfolded only 
some blessing of the ancient covenant, to 
us who have known the Father and Him 
im whom He 1 revealed acquire a vaster 
Pe aaexe une secch nor angen 
Wiere ther vovou te not ard ® 
‘There 1s no limit to then honzon, they 
stretch beyond the furthest bounds of the 
everlasting hulls, whcre “gleams that un- 
travelled world whose margin fades, torever 
and forever, when we move.” 

And if then to us, who are citizens of the 
caty of God, there should sometunes befall 
the day of trouble and rebuke, when the 
enemy presses on us from without, and the 
heart 1 faint and downerst within, when 
some adversity or scandal or error of the 
Church distresses us, and we are apt to fecl 
as though the very ark of God wete taken, 
when our Lord and King scems, as it werc, 
dnven from His throne and 1s lost sight of 
amidst the bitte: strifes of those who wrangle 
and contend for what they call His tuth and 
His rights, but which are often im reality 
only their own conceits, then there may come 
to us out of the words of the old promise, in 
a larger meanmg than the prophet deemed, 
a note of encouragement and hope—‘ [hese 
poo conflicts and jealousies will pass away, 
lhe true hfe of the Church will not be 
holden of them. ‘The Christ whose sacred 
presence they obscure will yet be manifested 
in His people, ‘ the hope of glory.’” 

Or, if sometimes that hope of glory seems 
to us to burn but low and dim, by reason of 
the sins that darken and the failures that m- 
pair the lives of which xt ought to be the hfe, 
af our faith even m the Divine ongmal 1s 
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almost strained to breaking by the dull im. 


perfection of the human reflections of it; if 
we find deformity where we had looked for 
beauty, msmcerity where we had expected 
truth, carnality where we had believed there 
was punty of soul, baseness where we had 
trusted there was some vision of the high 
ideal, then, too, amidst the disappomtment, 
the weariness and tt of heart, the inner 
ear may detect the voice of ancient comfort, 
“These are but the failures, the unwoith- 
nesses, the falliogs short of men The 
blemishes of earth cannot stain the white 
punty ofhcayen. There is One who 1s per- 
fect, and who will draw all of those who have 
not yet attained to His hkeness, but who 
desire to attam to it, towards His own 
perfecuon Oh, thou affiicted and tempcst- 
tossed! thine eyes shall yet behold Ils 
beauty ” 

On if, agam, it may be our lot to feel, an 
to suffer in feeling, how fur short the Church 
of Christ, at her best, falls of her great mis 
sion and work tn the world, to fecl out love 
chilled by her ach of unity, ou: faith strat 
ened by her want of futh, our devotion 
hampered and restrained by her imperfect 
offices, our vision of the eternal city with its 
many entrances, its ample walls, tts unfading 
light, ovet-clouded by the very smoke that 
niscy from our earthly altars, if 1t 1s borne in 
on us that it 18 hard to realise how great 
Gods kingdom 1s, because of the jealousy 
and narrowness and poverty of man’s con 
ceptions of it, then, too, we aie saved from 
despondency and distrust when His word 
reminds us, though it be but in a figure, that 
although His City may for a time be beset 
with focs, it» Aes City still, that although 
the Ife within its walls my be enclosed and 
burdened, yet it dzes, that though the land 
may scem to be hemmed in and nanowed, 
His people wall one day possess it wholly, and 
shall find that it 1s vaster than thar need, and 
that the boundanes of the kingdom of God 
are wider than they deem. 

And so amid all human tnal, and change, 
and want, considering that He who gave of 
old the temporal blessing, the release from 
quel siege and shameful overthrow, will not 
withhold the spmtual gift, will not deny to 
Chustian faith and hope any good thing, we 
may seck help to do and to endure in the 
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words, of which we make bold to believe 
that Christ 1s Himself the “Substance,” and 
which say to us, “Be not dismayed, be not 
overcome, be not daunted and restramed in 
the hopefulness of your effort, m the freedom 
and fulness of your life. Suffer not yourself 
to sink to the would’s low level, to take your 
pattern even from the best of what you see 
around you here, to receive for doctunes 
of Chnst the commandments of men, to 
call any man master upon earth, to rest in, 
or be satisficd with, anything, how good 
soever it may be, which, because your 
king 1s hidden from you for a time, might 
seem to represent to you His blessed and 
glouous presence. Hold fast your faith in 
Himself, and in the eternal kingdom of 
which He is King, Believe that somewhere 
tn God’s wide umiverse that kingdom's ever- 
lasting bounds are set, and wait to receive all 
His faithful ones whose hives have been true 
and upwaid, who have walked by faith and. 
‘not by sight, to receive these into rest and 
peace, and into the perfect vision of the King 
‘Lhe time may be piotrackd and weuy, the 
might may be long of breaking, but yet the 
dawn shall come, when you shall see Him, 
‘not as now under the veil of carthly things 
and through a glass darkly, but as He 1s, 
when you shall no longcr need the ad of 
symbol or ministry to help you to ducern 
‘Bis aspect, but shall behold Him openly, 
when sun, and folly, and sorrow, and ignorance 
shill no more contract His dominion within 
narrow and sordid bounds, but when you 
shall see it stretch far beyond your utmost 
view. Yet awhile, if you hve as strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, not content with 
aught that 1t can offer, still amidst all its 
resting-places seeking the city which hth 
foundations, amid all its loveless desuing 
that uncreated beauty which no type can 
embody or fully shadow forth , still amid all 
its disciplines holding fast the confidence 
that these are but the earnests of the life to 
come, then, at the end, when all worldly 
vision Is fading from your sight, when all 
worldly possession 1s dwindlmg down to the 
few fect of earth that shall cover your decay, 
then your eye shall be opened to the gloiy 
to be revealed within the veil—to sce the 
King m His beauty and the land of wde 
expanse.” 
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SOCIAL PLAGUES. 
n—no1se. Secon 2, 


Me FREDERICK HARRISON, pas 

sionately, and Mr. Matthew Amold, 
sweetly and lightly, uphold the Latm ries 
against Mr. Edward Freeman and Teuto 
mamiacs to whom the word “Charlemagne” 
1$ the unpardonable sm, Mr. Harnson failed 
to lead our armies on @ march to Berlin , but 
Mr Arnold's umperturbable assurance 
yet to be convinced of falhiihty When, 
however, Jacques Bonhomme—with his good 
humour, frugality, ndustty, and Malthusanism 
—1s held before us as the sole hope of the 
future, some defects of detail are still apt to 
suggest themselves. It can, for mstance, 
seatcely be controvertcd that the modern 
Gaul 1s obstinately given to chatter and per 
versely given to lie, less from conscious vice 
than from a morbul, almost a contempuble, 
love of approbation, intensified, when occa 
sion offers, by the desire to turn a doubtfally 
honcst fiane Put a question, he asks him- 
scl! what answer it will most gratify you to 
icccive the truth 15 a matter of no conse 
quence When you aic not cilled on to act 
on your misinformation, this foible may be 
roguded as a mere cunosity , when you are, 
it 1s often disconcerting “‘Lherc aie quict 
spots even now in the “plasent prys de 
Lrauce ,” but I shall not blab their charieter 


away Tourists should kecp thei counsel, the 


or we shill ere long pursue 1cpose as vainly 
wthe mass of mcn pursuc pleasue. The 
Pyrcnces, for example, arc no more as they 


used to be, “Consule Planco” The great! 


Liscry w wes are no longei broken on solituy 
rochs at Biuntz, nor do they ioll up silent 
sinds nen Arcichon, The grandeur of the 
Cirque de Gayarme—Naturc's tuumphant 
copy of the Colosseum (to accept the splendid 
anichomsm of a frend with whom I gaccd 
it both)—is meffaceable, but you approach 
the preciptecs, crowned with snow and sun 
snut with mormng and evening fire, through a 
stoim of donheys, and the voices that upraise 
them 

Quite recently I rcvisited a haunt of twenty 
yetts ago in search of retest from the hubbub 
and sinfe of elections, presbytertes, councils, 
and conclaves of various verbosity, and en- 
tered a lodging on an upland slope as a 
henmtage For the nonce, quiet 
and to every mterrogation and appeal, search: 
Ing, Or pathetic, or severe, the well bred dame 
who was my doom had one unvarying re- 
sponse, “Monsieur, la tranqumillitc est ad- 


munable ,” fill I yielded to her winning ways, 

her seductive rooms, and imported 
my baggage and my books “Ah, who the 
maclodies of morn can tell!” I had pitched 
my tent on the very “bank and shoal” of 
dwcord On one swe of the house the 
foundations of a new building were being 


as Sud, the earth and stones being slowly carted 


by solemn eyed bullocks goaded by Gascons, 
who seemed alternately transported with rige 
and convulsed by garruhty A remaming 
stup of the same plot was hired out for car 
pets biought at an atrocious kow by asses 
incessantly birying for their breakfists On 
the other side there were—a carpentei’s shed 
1m which the saw seldom ceased, a playground, 
adog kennel, an ommibus station, a recog 
miscd stand for simerant minstrels, and three 
poultry yards, in erch as many cocks, with 
‘hens to match = Within this elimble mansion 
for a neivous prtient o1 poetaster, the Iand- 
Jody was, in her srtieth year, beginning to 
tike lessons in music, whuch she touchin,lv 
dcclaicd to be her passion We cume pic 
scntly fo an atin,cment and septation 
but my neat adventure wis equally deny 
tious, Over-persuaded to settle mm the sttrac- 
‘tayc and reputedly quict hotcl of a watuun., 
plice hopefully out of scason, I found thit 
fascunating hostess had conceakd te 
fact that my “appartement” was edged be 
tween the “Place ‘and the market In the 
foimcr there were the duly rattle of voiture» 
with theu bells, and the mevitable “hoops! 
of the voituners and, weckly, in the Hitter % 
scene indescubable, almost uncarthly, The 
Trench, unhke Anci, cannot do cither then 
“spniting,” or then work, or theu bargunin.. 
gently ‘They nse abommably soon, md 
from 4 4M, bibble babble, jabber, and shuch 
till vespers, Later on they gather in squils 
on the squares, md intermittently beak into 
such explosions of mutual abuse that one 
rushes to the window, fearing to be the spec 
tator of some murderous violence , 11 15 but 
a matter of the price of a bunch of chcriics, 
on the hire of a velncle, and gesticulations 
luke those of a maddened Roscius end in 
beer and laughter, The turmoil of a Pre 
ueean mart 5 ses all preconceptions of 
the storming of the Bastille, rt 1 a thin, 
never to be forgotten nor agam endured 
‘These uproars sie of course augmented by 
the mstruments of aural agony which in ail 
countries profess to give pleasure Amony 
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ourselves, Mr Babbage and Mr Leitch have 
been their most eminent and notonous 
martyrs, but countless deaths and blasted 
carcers, due to the same cause, have had no 
sacied bard to sing them, Of indoor tor 
ments of this kind, the most constant 1s 
plano pracusing. The man who suffcrs it 
under his own roof 1s. simpleton whom “it 
were base fiat to call a coward,” but 
what 1s to be done with your mmediate 
neighbours, whose strophes and 
up and down the scales threaten to strum 
you out of your fise senses? ‘There should, 
m every considerable community, be statutory 
buildings, far withdrawn, and with walls as 
thick as those of Paikburst, to which piactiy- 
ing novices should be compelled to resort. 
Outdoor musicians—organ-gindeis, Ger- 
man bands, blmd fiddlers, stcet-singers, 
Italian or Insh improvisaton’ in tags, Scotch 
bagpipers in hults, and others of the tnbe 
who make day ludcous, with Christmas wats 
and cvening bugles, should be driven to 
move on, and eser on, like the Red Indian 
before the advance of civihsation, While the 
complicated atrocities accompanying dancing- 
beat, performung-dogs, and pitiful moakeys 
ire permntted to eust “this great lubber 
wold” must be reckoned im his mftncy. 
Plinly, m addiuon to our magnificd tax 
on cis, there ought, in this prancing ayc, to 
be on slmost, proband duty on vocal or 
instrumental advertisements, nor should they 
be tolerated at all, sive under strict condi 
non, ‘The strect ener m any well regulated 
state would have to “pass” an the grammer 
and clocution of lis native tongue, o1, failing, 
curv a dumb plecard, with this advantage to 
the public that his hes—as “s spe frunt,” “fresh 
haning,” “Zest coals,” “ caller 00” on 
written record, might be proved agamst hum. 
‘Under no circumstances should drums, beaten 
with the fury of a Turk at Plevna, be enduied , 
still ess the muscreated dinner-bells in the 
hands of mesponsible biats, swinging as if 


they would never grow old, to announce the flag 


advent of endless caits of milk and watei. 
While these botn imps arc suffered to shatter 
the noon with a clangow, 


* Hornblc, hateful, monstroas, net to be told,” 


there must be increase of headache, fever, 
insanity, and every hind of sonow. In Lon 
don and othe: sem civilised places they are 
aheady ostracised, but, m the city of the) 
“ dina alia” and the ears of adamant, the air 
1s saturated with them as a sponge with, 
water, and thronged as a glen with midges, : 
Unless we except the cannon-inng near! 
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barracks as an advertisement of the willing- 
ness of the defenders of their country to die 
for her, the most promment of the other 
antumations of this kind are under shallow 
pretexts alleged to be warnigs. It never 
seems to occur to those who institute them 
that to many minds the cure may be worse 
than the disease, and that the certainty of 
cacophonous hfe 1s more to be shunned 
than the remoter and generally avoidable 
nsk of 2 short one. 

The nnging or shneking of ships 1m a fog 
‘tmust perhaps be endured, but when a river 
runs through distnets populous with man it 16 
intolerable that every tug 01 ferry-boat should. 
start a horn—to which the appiopniate name 
of “Amencin devil” has been applied—not 
only to intimate its presence, but for miles 
round to make every being who 15 not an 
outer barbanan long for itto be swamped 
The ordinary admonition to move slow 16 
protection sufiicient for all who desctve to 
live, The application of the screech-horn— 
to which the scicech-ow] 1s as Mozart toa 
tom-tom—to the call of mcn to labour in the 
dim hours of a wintcr morning 3s an assault 
‘on the innocent sleep—“ steep that knits up 
the ravelled sleeve of care "—undreamt of in 
southern latitudes, and only tolcratec! in the 
commercial capital of long suffernng cimly 
conjectunng, ommvozously beheving, orator- 
behumbugged Hypeiborea 

Sounds of labour uc among the Icist 
offensive, because they are contmuous, anc 
do not take the eat by surprise, and paitly 
because the scnse of the uthty doth add to 
them a reasonableness that biceds content 
They are the throbs of the world’s great 
heart, and seldom intrude on our hours or 
resorts of privacy. The chippmg of stones 
for masonry i a natural accomptniment to 
the reading of Ruskin, to the cutung of 
wood, if at be not for political puposes, anda 
fow yads off, we can be habituated 01 1ccon- 
ciled, the hammering of a doch suggests the 
that “ braves the battle and the breeze,” 
‘Week mm, week out” you can hear the 
smuth’s bellows blow with patience, as Jong 
as it 18 with measured beat, so on Sum 1ys 
we condone or approve the sexton accuiding 
to the quality of the village bell. 

Noises of reinoval, on the other hand, are 
regular, suggestive of change of govern- 
ment, and veaations, The 1umbling of vans, 
as of trams, mht be indifferent weie it not 
for the shouting m the onc case and the 
whisthng im the other But the limit to our 
endurance of cabs and omnibuses 1» over- 
stepped in the experience of some Pans 
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ourselves, Mr Babbige and Mi Leitch have 
been ther most cmment and notorious 
maityrs, but countless deaths and blasted 
Carcets, due to the same cause, have had no 
sicted bard te sing them. Of indoor tor- 
ments of this kmd, the most constant 1s 
plano practising, ‘The man who suffers it 
under his own roof 1s a simpleton whom “it 
were bise fizttery to call a coward,” but 
whit 16 to be done with your mmediate 
neighbours, whose strophes and antistophes 
up and down the scalcs threaten to strum 
you out of your five senses? There should, 
in every consiclerable communty, be statutory 
Duldings, far withdrawn, and with walls as 
thich as those of P uhhurst, to which practis- 
ing novices should be compelled to 1esort. 

Outdoor musicians—orgin-grindas, Ger- 
min bands, bhnd fiddles, stieet singeis, 
Ttthan or Irish improvisaton in rags, Scotch 
Dagpipers in kalts, and others of the tribe 
who make diy hideous, with Chustmas waits 
and cvemng buglers, should be driven to 
nove on, and ever on, hke the Red Indian 
Defnie the advance of civihsition. While the 
complicated atrocities accompany ing dans ing- 
boars, performing-dogs, and pitiful monkey 
‘ue pumittad to exist “thes great lubber 
world” must be reckoned in his mfancy. 

Viunly, in addition to our mignificd tax 
‘on cuts, there ought, m this prancing age, to 
be m almost prohibitive duty on vocal or 
instrumental advertisements, nor should thcy 
‘be toler ited at all, swe unde stuct condi 
tion The strect cnet m any well regultted 
state would have to “piss” im the grammar 
and clocution of his nitive tongue, o1, failing, 
catty a dumb plicard, with this advantage to 
‘the publ c that bis lies—as “spe fruit,” “frosh 
honing,” “ best coals,” “caller 00" —beine, on 
wnitteu record, might be proved agamst him. 
‘Under no circumstances should drams, beaten 
with the fary of a Turk at Plevna, be endurett , 
still Iess the muscreated dinner-bells in the 
hands of mesponsible brats, swinging as af 
they would never grow old, fo announce the 
advent of endless catts of milk and wate. 
While these born imps aie suffered to shatter 
the noon with a clangour, 


“«Honuble, hateful, monstrous, not to be told,” 


there must be increase of headache, fever, 
insanity, and every Lind of soirow. In Lon: 
don and othe: semi-ctvilised places they are 
already ostracised, but, in the city of the” 
“ dwia ila” and the ears of adamant, the air: 
1s saturated with them as a sponge with! 
water, and thronged as a glen with smudges. | 
‘Unless we except the cannon-firing near | 
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barracks as an advertisement of the willng- 
ness of the defenders of ther country to die 
for her, the most prominent of the other 
antumations of this kind are under shallow 
pretexts alleged to be warnmgs. It never 
seems to occur to those who institute them 
that to many munds the cure may be worse 
than the disease, and that the ceitainty of 
cacophonous hfe 1 more to be shunned 
than the remoter and generally avoidable 
nsk of a short one, 

‘Lhe nnging o1 shucking of slups an a fog 
must perhaps be endurcd, but when a river 
runs through districts populous with man itis 
intolerable that every tug 01 ferry boat should 
start a horn—to which the approprate name 
of *Amuican devil” his been apphed—not 
only to intimate ats presence, but for miles 
round to make cvery bung who 1» not in 
outer barbinan long for it to be swampcrt 
‘Lhe oidmary admonition to move slow 1s 
protection sufficient for ill who dusurve to 
live _ The apphe tion of the screach-horn— 
to which the scrcech-onl ty as Mozut toa 
tom-tom—to thc cali of mcn to Iabour in the 
dim hours of a winter morning 1 an ass sult 
‘on the innocent slcp—“ sicep that knits up 
the ravelled sleeve of care ’—undiewnt of 
sonthern latitudes, and only toluated m the 
commercial cipital ot long suferns dimly 
conjecturing, ommyorou'ly believing, orator 
behumbugged Hypcrborca 

ds of labour uc among the Icast 
offensive, because they are continuous, and 
do not take the ear by surpry* and paitly 
because the sense of theu utikty doth add to 
them 4 reasonablencss that breeds contcat 
They are the throbs of the world’s grat 
heart, and seldom intrude on our hous or 
resorts of privacy. ‘Ihe clippmy of sloncs 
for masonry 1s 2 natural accompaniment 10 
the reading of Ruskin, to the cutting of 
wood, if 1t be not for Pohtical purposes, anda 
few yaids off, we can be bibituateedl or 1econ- 
ciled, the hammenng of a doch sugvesis the 
flag that “ braves the battle and the breecc,” 

Week m, weeh out” you can hear the 
smuth’s bellows blow with patience, as long 
as xt 18 with measured beat, so on Sundiys 
we condone or approve the sexton according 
to the quality of the village bell. 

Noises of removal, on the other hand, ate 

, Suggestive of change of govern- 
ment, and veaatious, The rumbling of vans, 
as of trains, mght be mdifferent were 1t not 
for the shoutmg mm the one case and the 
whisthng in the other. But the ht to our 
ce Of cabs and ommibuscs 16 over 


endurant 
stepped mm the expenence of some Pans 
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streets and Liverpool squares, where vehrele 
after vehicle rattles with steed after steed— 

1 Fis four Kcot making the clatter of wx, 

Tak 4 del fatton payed wih ron tack 

“And kettle drum of grub 
The master nuisance of household affaws 

1s the unhallowed practice of carpet beating, 
which 1n late Apnl, early May, and Novem 
ber makes the suburbs of half our cities 
wholly untenable ‘he one advertisement 
exempt from all tax should be, “ Don't beat 

your cas pels, send them to be cleaned” Otherwise 
hey should be conveyed hhe convicts to 
some far comer amang the hills, ‘to fling 
men, and womcn too, with the fury of soldiers 
leading a forlorn hope, on your filthy rag, te 
flaunt your brow beaters in front of your 
naghbour’s house, to cinnonade his stumburs 
and thunder though his dty, 1s an outrage on 
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human nature that links us to the chim. 
Ppanzee and makes pale the wildest dreams of 
atrocity, 

Finally, there is no sphere 0) phase of life 
in which there 1s so clamant a call for a Bis 
marckian tule as in that of heediess, ruth 
less nowe. If the noblest of our senses 1s 
to be the source of “pleasure and exit 
thon,” instead of distraction and despau , if 
we are to be rescued from the crecd of 
“ keclesiasticus” and “Canshde,” of Scho- 
penhauer and Hartmann; if our aspirations 
are to exceed the everlasting rest of Nuvana, 
these perpetual and growing assaults on our 
most sacred rights must be brought to + 
close. The lacerated car of the would, de 
spite the shade of Cobden and the body of 
Unght, demands Prorecrion 

W. ROSS BROWNE 


SANDOWN BAY, 


H, the summer sunshine 
Tlooding Sandown Buy, 


Making gladness 


gladder 
While the childien play! 
Building mmc pounieny, 
Digging mime lakes, 
Leaving great things dearcr 
For the small things stkcs! 


Loud waves, gies and curling, 
Foam in freshening spray, 

God s mysterious music 
‘Minghng with the play. 

All the broad sea’s glory 
Dimly stretched away, 

Like that unknown story 

Childien know soine day. 


Rippling baby ch ater! 
Sunny baby smiles ! 
‘What can greatly mater 
‘While you keep your wiles? 
Does God hea this music 
Minehng with the sca’s ? 
Does He love the laughter 
Sounding on the¢recze? 


tM OWDN 





‘Hore he stood, stating at the bochiscs."" 





SARAH DE BERENGER. 
By JEAN INGELOW, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


AMS Tose early the next morning and 
went into the dewy garden. It was 
tooking its best. Red lilies and white ones 
stood side, by side scenting the air; a thick 
bush of climbing clematis leaned towards 
him from a tall cherry-tree, Towering holly- 
hocks in a long row went straight,across the 
garden, and directed the eye.ta:the old yew- 
tree hedge, which looked almost black in its 
shady station. . 

“T nyust leave it and leave: der,” it 
the lover, and turned to look:at the white- 
curtained: windows, behind which he. sup- 
posed Amabel to be sleeping... Felix: was 
seen advancing, and forthwith Amias 
with diligence to examine the’ beehives, be- 
fore which he had been sanding. 

;A certain something,.of which he bad 
hitherto been scarcely aware,-now made it- 
self manifest. to hiss. : Tt was. this: that he, 
‘bed hegun: Felix was.a-man’ to be 
Rng . 


such considered, that it was natural to re- 
im. i 

Felix had been pleasant ‘and brotherly, of 
course, but his manner now and then had 
been changed a little, just for the moment, 
Amizs had been sensitive to-this change— 
had shown a certain deference towards Felix, 
which it now occurred to him that the latter 
had taken advantage of. Had he accepted 
it as his right? Amias could not help think- 
ing that he had, and he chose -to pretend to 
himeelf, as Felix approached, that there 
could be no reason for’ this, and that it had 
better be done away with. 

Well, then, he would do away with it, and 
address Felix exactiy as he should have done 
in the old days, without thinking of what he 
was going to say. Ridiculous! Thelin 

how he should address hips 
the merag! Bet here he ood, sang a 
morming! t stood, st 
the beehives, and knowing that he eds ‘de- 
sirous to please. Felix, and undecided what 
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to say, knowing now that Feliu, standing be- 
side hum, felt no answoung embarrissment. 

#7 feet exactly as I mught if he was her 
fathei,” thought the poor viciun, and now 
the whole thing was confessed to himsclf. 
‘And sull he watched the bees coming out, 
and still Fel did not speak. 

“What a stiong smell of clary there 1s!" 
he said at last. 

“Yes,” said Feba mdiffeiently ; “so many 
‘bees settling on it and flutturmg about i, 
cause it to give forth that strong odour ’ 

Amuas, while he said this, had tume to re- 
member that the last thing the gus had done 
before they went to the scaside had been to 
pall the clary blossoms and spicad them on 
sheets of paper m a spare attic, to be dried 
for making wine, and that the scent of clary 
was so stiong on thar gowns and capes 
when they came im that thcy had been 
obhged to change these habiliments. Mrs, 
Snaith had hung them in the air on a clothes- 
ne. How itesesting they had looked—~ 
especially one of them. 

“Fool that I am, he is thinking of the 
same thing,” thought Ams, “What could 
possess me to mention the clary, for-——” 

“| bat reminds me-———" said Fehx calmly, 


and paused. 

“T knew at would,” thought Amias, and he 
mterrupted. 1 always think the emana- 
tions fiom that plant must have substance. 
Surely, with a magnifying glass, one could 
detect the particles floating over the flowers?” 

“T think not,” said Lelix, who, not bemg 
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“T should hke to know whether you are 
awaie how extremely young she 15?” 

Then he felt obliged to answer. “Ves, 
Fehx, Lam, I know she was siateen on the 
twelfth of last month.” 

“T think you have been taking some pains 
to phase her.” 

“T don’t know that I have any cause to 
suppose that you would dishke the notion of 
my having succeeded.” 

“ Have you succeeded ?” 

“1 don't know.” 

“You must not make any more efforts in 
thal hne—at any rate, for the prescnt.” 

Here the worm felt as if he was going to 
turn, But he did not, he remained silent. 

“T think I have @ right to say that you 
are not to pay her any more of these half 
playful attentions,” continued Yehx, “or we 
shall get nothing more done in the school- 
room, and also that I cannot allow her, at 
her tender age, to receive any lettcrs,” 

“Playful attentions—play ful!” repeated. 
Amuas, with a burning sense of wtong “Do 
you mean to say that you think Iam not in. 
earnest?” 

“No, my dear fellow,” said Felix, with 
perfect gentleness , “ I had no idea of sayin 
anything to annoy you. But puhaps 1 my 
say now, that she certamly 1s not old enous 
to hnow her own mind, and thcrefore, lor 
your own sake as well as for hers——-” 

“My own sake!” eaclaimed Amias with 
scorn “Pray leave me to tike care of my 
own fvelngs, speak only for her sake, and 

ere” 


hunself embarassed, could castly get on with- of he 


out returning to his first opemng. “1 think 
not, But, Armas, I'm glad you iose so eaily, 
for I particularly wanted to speak to you” 

“To speak to me, old fellow? Oh—well, 
Tet us sit down, then.” He moved on with 
a pretence of calmness, possessed himself of 
a stich as he went, and acknowledged to him- 
self that he was quite sure what the talk was 
gomg to be about. “How beaubful and 
how dewy everything looks!” he said, as 
they sat down on a rustic bench, 

“Yes,” said Felix again. 

Ams took out his knife and began to 
whittle the slick, because be bad an un- 
wonted consciousness of ns hands; they 
seemed to be in his way. 

“T wanted,” said Fela, “to speak to you 
about Amabel.” 

Amus could not say a word. 

“ Have you considered that she is not yet 
out of the schoolroom ?” 

Amus said nothing, and Felx quietly 
went on. 


“T take for ganted that she »s old Sims 
grand daughter,” continued Felix, “and that 
he his ascertained the fact, because, though 
he has never been at the pams to let me 
now it, he continues to treat the girls with 
constantly growing affection. If, therefore, 
you think he has a better nght over hei 
future, or think that the general facts of the 
situation her more naturally upon his 
care than on mune, you may go and speak to 
tam of you wish 1.” 

“TY unak nothing of the kind, Pele 
beg your pardon for my heat. If she had 
been # brother's child instead of a cousins, 
you could not posmbly have done more— 

" 


“Only what?” 

“Te hurts me deeply that you should dis- 
approve in this general way. If you have avy 
particular fault to find with me-——” 

“T have certainly a particular faull to find 
with you, and no other, It 1s that you have 
made love to a good httle gul, who was very 
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happy, obedhent, and childhke I nonce a 
difference in het, you have robbed her of a 
full yewr of childhood ” 

“Have 12” sad Amms m a choking 
voice. 

But he hardly knew whether the accusi- 
tion was most bitter or most swect He 
thought he would rather have died thin have 
mide this sweet creature restless and un 
Jnppy But then her unrest, if she felt st, 
was on Zus account! 

“Tf she was a year or two older, then? af 


I was willing to wat?” he begaa, but, oh, pre; 


what a long time even one year seemed! He 
paused to consider at 

“Yes,” observed Felix, “if she was two 
yous older—that 18, uf you lhe to wait two 
errs and then come—~you my s1y whit you 
plewse to her with my approval, piovided 
nothmng whatever 38 said now, and nothing 
wutten 

“YT meant to say somethmng decisive before 
I went,! sad Amuas, under a deep convic 
tion that some other fcllow would seize upon 
lus jewel, if she was left free for such a long 
time He expressed thus alarm to his brother 
at great Tength. 

‘elix was not m the least impressed 
“ Amabel 1s not the only young gul im the 
world, that every min must needs fill in love 
with her,” he remarked 

Amnas thereupon, at equi] length, argued 
thit she was, ab it were, a/most the only 
young gitl m the wotld—so much morc 
charming, desirable, sweet, &c, kc He 
yathes hinted this than sud rt Felix would 
not have found any raptures bearable, and, 
besides, his raptures were far too deep to be 
spread forth to the hght 

Lor all reply to this Febx said, “Dut she 
never sees anybody ” 

“Never?” cned Amias, 

“ kxcepting a curate now and then.” 

Armas admitted to himself that he was not 
afraid of the curates. 

“ But im the shooting season, and at Easter, 
‘Uncle Sam has a houseful of fellows.” 

“ And she will see them at church,” an- 
swered Felix, “Yes, she will, Well, you 
must run that nsk.” He spoke of the nsk 
mih a contempt which Amuas thought not 
warrant 


ited, 
“And will see Aer,” he continued. 
“And Sw Samuel who she 1,” ob- 
served Fehx. “I should much like to know 
what answer he will make to thet 
when x shall be so asked that he 


“And yout see her,” Amias was about to. 


queshon tender 
must 
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add, but he puused, and yet the flash thit 
came into his eyes, and his ‘sudden checking 
of himself, were so mannfcst that Felix noticed 


“Well?” he mquired 

“Tt was nothing—at least, nothing that I 
care to utter” 

“Then it must hie been what I sus 
pected” He Iwghed, and his dark chick 
saustered colour “Why, you tdiculous 
young fellow!’ he exclammed, laying hus 
hand on his brother's shoulder, “are you 
sposterous enough to be jealous of —me? 

“No, Iam not, but any other man mi,ht 
bet? 

Fehx looked at him 

“How can you possibly suppose I could 
fal m love with one of these dear hittle 
gurls?” he sud, m 1 tone of strong 1¢mon- 
Strance “I stand almost in the relation of 
a father to them” 

“T should sy, on the contrary, that your 
position tonaid them makes it quite mneyit 
able that you should fall in love with one of 
sow unless you ahcady love some one 


“Besdes, sud Felix, not directly ansncr 
ing this last thiust, “I should not care to be 
more nuuly allied’ to Johu—poor fellow — 
af Johns they ue And if they are not, I 
certainly should not cue to be allied to no 
body knows whom * 

Annas wmced a httle on heanng this, but 
Fal hid not done with him 

“Bowescr, i 1s not smposuble that you 
may be nght,” he continued, not without 2 
touch of bitterness “It may mahe jou fecl 
more at ers to leun that 1 have been shoe 
many years attached to some one else” 

No mote jeilousy was possible now, but 
also no more rebellion. Fubx was master of 
the situation 

“And so,” he saul, as he rose, “if you 
‘wish this time two years to see Amabel, you 
will come here agam, and in the meantime 
I consider you are bound in honour to leave 
her absolutely alone, and not make her an 
offer till she 3s cyhteen * 

He looked at Amras, who had to answei, 
“I consent” 

‘And just as he sard st, Amabel and Deka 
came down the gaiden, as if on purpote to 
show hum how hard thus newly vowed consent 
was tobe. He did not say a word, but his 
eyes dwelt on Amabel's face There was a 
= sadness on Wo ns soem sins fore 

expresnon, We le 50 
well when we love them Amuss felt that 
‘this faar young creature had been so waited 
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on, so attended to, so watched and loved by 
her nurse, that, this tendance and this fencing 
in from loneness withdrawn, she was looking 
about her, as if she felt herself pushed out 
into some colder world, and knew not how 
to order herself in 1t. He remembered the 
flattery of observance with which “Mam- 
sey's” eyes had dwelt on her young lady. 
Sometimes he had thought that his eyes, 
waiting on her, had not been unmarked 
either. But she was not thinking of im 
now 

“Ts there any letter, Coz, from Mrs 
Snaith?”* she ashed. 

“No, my deat—none," 

“What do you think she means, Coz? It 
cannot be that she ys 111? 

“No, my dear, I feel confident that she 
18 not ill” 


“Dut bave you any idea whit it all said 


means?” 

A certain something passed over the face 
of Fehx then, which Amias noticed as well 
as Amabel 

“You have, Coz?” she sud 

“Thave no deine idea, answered Felix 
“ Even af I had, I could not tell it to you.” 

Anis noticed thit he pitied the two girls 
an this withdrawal of thei faithful mad and 


old nurse, far more than he did humself in lan 


the loss of an excellent domestic, 

All thus time the girls had been standing 
before the two brothers, who nere seated , 
but now Delia made herself room beside 
Febx, and Armas, staring up, moved to 
Amvbel to take his place, so now Felix was 
sitting between the two girls, and Amias was 
looking at the group. That Felix remem. 
dered just then what had so lately passed 
between him and lus brother was evident, 
for as the two girls secmed to lean towards 
him fo: comfort and support, his daik face 
agam took on a hint of colour, his eyes 
fished as if with mvoluntary amusement, 
and he even looked a little embarrassed. 

Foohsh Amias' how could he have put 
‘euch a thought sto his brother's head? 

But here was Aunt Sarah coming also, her 
carrotcoloured curls flying, and her pink 
morning wrapper jauntuy fastened up with a 
silver clasp. 

It was rather a narrow gravel walk that 
led to the house, and the guls went in to 
breakfast down it, pressing their skirts to 
them lest the dewy bending fiowers should 
wet them. Sarah followed next, then Felmx. 
and lastly Amias, which arrangement he na- 
torally felt to be very disagreeable. 

“Should he read to them that morning ?” 
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he mquired of the gurls after breakfast, n the 
presence of Felix, 

"No, they had no time, thanks, they 
were going to be extremely busy.” 

‘Amuas sighed, and after breakfast discon 
solately wandered about indoors, or read the 
various newspapers that he always had sent 
to him wherever he was. At last. about 
eleven o'clock, he saw the two girls sitting 
together under the walnut trees, shelling peas 
for the early dinner. He jomed them. 
Jolhffe was very busy, they said, and they 
had asked her what they could do to help, 
now dear Mamsey was gone. So she had 
ashed them to guther some fruit and the 
peas, and then to shell them 

“You might have let me help!” ct 
claimed Amias 

“Coz never helps at that kind of thing,” 
Deha, as uf this was an exhaustive 
answer. 

“Fancy Coz shelling peas!” said Amabel 

Dich was gone, he had departed the pre 
vious evening to stay two days with a boy 


“Dick will be back to morrow,” obserscd 
Del, “and then we can make him help” 
There was no emphasis on the word “make,” 
at only eapressed a familar truth im simple 


gurge. 
“Dick 1s a luchy dog,” said Amias, for 
gettng Inmself “he will have another 
three weeks here before he gocs back to 
school” He spoke with such bitter reget 
m his vore that the gurls both looked at 
him 

“Don't you hke going away?” asked 
Dela composedly 

Here he 1emembpred his promise. 
particularly,” he said 

“Then why don’t you stay?” she in- 
quired. “I'm sure Coz would be very glad 
—and 80 should we,” she added, and stooped. 
to setze another handful of pods with her 
dimpled fingers. Amabel had more slender 
hand , she held it out just then, half full of 
peas, and as they ran out into the dish he 
noticed a handsome pearl sng. He had 
observed it before, with certain misgivings. 
How could he possibly go away with nny 
doubt as to the meaning or hnstory of that 
nog? There hed been neither assent nor 
dissent im her face when Delta had said 50 
should we ," she had not looked up at hon. 

His thought was urgent for utterance, but 
it would have been contrary to his se 
to ask such a question as he would have 
hiked to do. He said, “That nng runs a 
misk of being stained with the pens.” 


“Not 
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“Toes it?” exclaimed Amabel hastily, 
and she drew it off, colouring with anxiety, 
as he thought, while she looked at 1t 

* And pearls, you know, will not bear soap 
and water,” he contmued. 

“Its all nght,” sad Delia, “I saw you,” 
she contmued, in a tallying tone, to her 
sister “I saw you take off your glove in 
the nbbon shop the other day, and let your 
hand hang out over the nbbon box—pre 
tending to choose, I saw you stich your 
finger out, fastening your cuff, the other day 
‘on the pier, that those two heutcnants might 
see it Dear creature! And she promicd 
to give me one too,” continued Dela, with a 
sigh 

“ She promised!’ exclaimed Amias, with 
involuntary dehjht “Oh, it was a lady 
who gave it, then?" 

“Te was dete Mamscy,’ sud Amabel, 
taking up the img and puttmg it gently to 
her cheeh, and then to her hps “She 
saved ont of her wigcs for three ycars and 
bought me this It has some of her hur in 
it And I asked her to let her name be 
engraved on the inside, and she had at done , 
but only her Chnstian name, you sce.’ 

She kt Amns recave the mng in his 
hand He wished he might have hissed it 
too, but he only looked at it and saw the 
name, “Hannah” 

Amabel was beautifully shy now She 
blushed, because she felt that Amias would 
know she had been glad to eaplun to him 
about this gift of a rng, but just as he, 
finding no pretext for holding it longer, was 
stretching out his hand to return st, Aunt 
Sarah came out agnin, meddling old woman! 
He thought she looked mquistive, and per- 
haps Amabel thought so too, for she shelled 
the peas with great diligence for a few 
minutes more, and then the task was 
fished. One of the gurls cared in the 
peas, the other the basket of pods, and 
Sarah and Amuas were left alone together 

Amias did not see Amabel again nil the 
early dinner, and very soon after that Sir 
Samuel appeared. He had b it two 
pontes, and proposed to take beth guls 
out for a nde. 

Cucumstances were helpng 
keep hus promise. The girls considered it 
@ great treat to go cut nding with Sir 
Samuel. 


‘While they were gone up-stairs to put on 
thew habits, Mrs. Snauths departure was 
mentoned by Sarah She wished very much 
cookie’ to 
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or through John himself before his death, 
that these girls were known by him to be 
this grand daughters That he did know it 
she had no doubt, else why was he so fond 
of them? 

“Not gone for long I suppose?” he said 
coolly 

"Yes, gone for good,’ she replid 

“Where 1 she gone, then? he inquired 
shaply 

“That we cunnot tell, uncle 
see the telegram ” 

Sir Samuel turned the telegram about 
read it with evrmestness, and almost, as 1t 
seemed to Sar ih, with consternation 

“It docs not signify of course? ' sud 
Sarah, m a questioning tone 

“What does not simify?” he rephed. 
Howing sctutmised thy telegram thoroughly, 
he way now folding 1t up, and presently he 
put at in his pusc aud stood for some 
minutes so lost in thought, that when the 
guls came in revdy for thar nde he did not 
notice 


em, 

“Well, good-bye, my dew,” he sud at 
Jast to bis mece Sarah “I cinnot hive 
you to luncheon to-morrom, though I satd I 
would, Iam going out’ 


You can 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AM1A5 was exceedingly vexed when, about 
two hours after this, Su Samuel rode up to 
the rectory door alone 

He bad been pacing about on the lawn, 
and cogitating over his chance of hftug 
Amabel down from her pony 

Sw Samuel laughed when he saw him. 
It was a good-natured laugh, but not alto- 
gether devoid of a hittle harmless malice 
Amuas had come up to him to ask what he 
had done with the guis, but this laugh 
awoke in him an uncasy suspicion that the 
“ er” might have observed his 
Gevotton, megtt have other views for Ama- 
bel—mught not approve 

“Ah, Mr, Lecturer,” said Sir Samuel, and 
laughed agan “You were not aware, I 
suppose, that I was among your auditors the 

day when you were holding forth on 
the common?” 

Amuas felt rather foohsh, wondered 
whether he had been extravagant mm any 
of his assertions, He was reheved to ind 
what the laugh meant, but he longed for 
some openmg for asking about Amabel, 

“I did vot mund 1t,” continued the old 
naturally feelng that Amis would 

he had not heard that parteolar 
“You are a born orator, ory lad 
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Tom—Tom always user to stutter so when 
he tried to speah. 1 shall never make any- 
thing of Tom I should bhe very well to 
see you in the House, where you would have 
mmatters worth mention to spend jour elo 
quence on, Should you hike t? Ch?” 

“Very much, uncle, but there 1s no 
chance of such a thing for a long time to 
come.” 

“You had no notion that your old uncle 
was present, hod you?” 

“Of course not,” exclumed Amuas, quite 
shocked 

“Andif I am not mistiken, there was no 
personal fecling m your mvectives—none of 
them weie directed specially against me?” 

He touched the young man’s shoulder 
with his nding whip so gently, that it was 
almost hke a caress , he spoke as hindly as a 
father might have done 

“How should I have any personal feel 
"B agamst you, uncle?” exclaimed Amias 
“TY always think of you as the kindest 

enc know What do you take me 
for?” 

“You young fanatic,” said Sir 
laughing, “do you really think it your duty 
to keep out of my way?” 

“Nol” exclaimed Amias, with genume 
astomphment. 

“Then why do you never come near me 
when I am in London?” 

Amis here felt extremely ashamed of 
Ihumself, for the whole conversation was 
such a confession of hking on the part of 
the old man, and he felt that on his part 
nothing had sgmfied but that he should 
now why Amabel did not appear. It was 
hard on the old uncle, It was a shame! 

‘That last question really made him able to 
think of the matter under discussion, and at 
the same moment came a flash of recollection 
that this was Aer grandfather who was so 
Lindly disposed towards hin, 

“You quite astonish me, uncle,” he said. 
“If you invited me to come to your house in 
London, I should be truly pleased, but— ~ 
‘Here he paused. 

“*But you never do,’ was what were 
gomg to add, wasn’t it?” said Sir Samuel. 
“That 1s true. Well, I thought, f I did, 
you might be afrad £ should tempt you to 
join me again.” 

“Y never could have had such an idea,” 
exclaimed Amuas, very much surpnsed. 

ig vel then, come and see me whenever 
you have nothing better to do.” 

“YT will, uncle,” sad Amuas, with cordial 
cammestness. 


Samuel, brother afar off.' 
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“ For," contmued the old man, “I feel 
sometimes a great wish to have some of 
my own people about me” (“He never 
shows any cue to have Felix about hin,” 
thought Amis) “Tom has been away so 


"He'll be home soon for bis long leave,’ 
observed Amias consolingly. 

“But he'll go to his wife's people,” sard 
the old man “I shall see very httle of him. 
His wife's people are everythmg to lnm. 
And smce I lost John—— Yon dont 
remember John very well, do you?” 

“I was almost a child when he went 
abroxd,” said Ams, falterng a httle over 
those lust words, He remembered no good 
of John, of course “I can recall his fie 
sometimes,’ he added. 

“Ah! he was a fine fellow—a dear fellow, 
He would have come home long befoe this 
and been my compamton,” said the fathu. 
“Tom's a good fellow too, only he’s tahcn. 
up with other things. He has been vey 
long away, and you know the proverb says, 
“Better is a neighbour that 1s near, than a 
B " on . son John of mne— 

¢ 18 very far off, though always in my 
thoughts” 

“Why, what a strange quotation, and what 
a confused specch'” thought Amias, ‘ but 
he neve can bear to speak of Jolin" ‘Then, 
intending to console, he sad, “But I am 
more than a mere neighbour, uncle, you 
know. Iam a blood relation, and of conte 
I cannot help feeling an affection for you 
and for Amabel's grandfather," was the addt- 
tion in his mind. It gave a natural and 
pleasant earnestness to his tone, which was 
as cordial as his feeling. 

Sw Samuel smiled, and was manifestly 
pleased. “The young,” he sad, “never 
return the affection of the old, but they 
give them what they can, my boy. God 
‘bless them ! they give them what they can,” 

Amias could not be so base as to pretend 
fora moment that he had any such dezice 
of regard toward Sur Samuel as the old man 
had made evident toward himself; he felt at 
that moment that he had always been aware 
there was, according to the proverb, a “good 
deal of love lost” between them, and that 
now be must cultivate some retarm. Amabel 
would make ths casy, and now he ventured 
to say, “ Where's Amabel, uncle, and where's 
Dela?” 


“T left them at the Hall—-Oh' here you 
are, nephew parson. I came to find you and 
your aunt Sarah. I left the girls at the Hall; 
they are going to dine with me, and I'll send 
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them home at mght m the carnage, unless | about guls—they’re so tender-hearted. Felx 


you can spire them for a few days 
T have been thinking that you might be 


glid, as Mis Snaith is gone, if I tooh them” 
m? 


Amras was desperately disappomted, but 
not a word could be sad by him and 
atninged the matter, and sent off ber maxl in 
‘change of the vanous things that they would 
want 

“Come and dine with me to monow, 
Amis, sud Sw Samuel as he rode off, and 
this, at least, was a consolation. 

“1 wonder whether it would make any 
duference to hus hiking for me,” thou,ht 
Atauas, “af he knew that I loved his favounte 
grind daughler?” He revolved this in Is 
mond till the evenmg, when Dich cume 
home, and was extremely sulky when he 
found that the guls were out, very angry 
with thom, too, for accepting the invitation, 
and much inched to be uncivil to hus aunt 
Sarth, when she enlarged on the convenrence 
of the plan 

“Its a disgusting sell!” quoth Dick, 
“What 1s a fellow to do loafing about the 
place by himself?” 

“In ay opmion,” said Aunt Sarah—yes! 
m my opimon—a ‘fellow’ could not do 
better than get some cow-parsley to feed the 
rabbits " 

“TY shall feed Deba’s rabbits,” rephed the 
schoolboy , “ but as to Amabel's, she sl 

not have left them. She is old enough to 
know better.” 

“Well, you may leave Amabel’s to me, 
then,” said Amuas, with what was meant to 
be a gracious air, but which had far too much 
eagerness, and too much the manner ot one 
seeking for a privilege. 

And what a privilege at was! What in- 
teresting 1abbrts those were! All the infor- 
mation that Dick volunteered about them 
was so delightful “Dela ‘swapped’ that 
old doe with Amabel for two bullfinches, the 
bullfinches fought and killed one another, 
and then Delia said she ought to have the 
doe back aga, but Amabel wouldn’t give it 
to her.” 

“ And very right too,” exclaimed Anuas 

“But Amabel generally gets the worst of it 
in all her bargamz with Deha,” observed 
Dick, “Deha’s such a shrewd little puss, 


In fact,' took the bind bullfinch away, and did for 


‘tum ont of their ght” 

Amuas inspected all the pets and helped 
to feed them, watmg on chance for a word 
about Amabel, then he went and found his 


Swah brother Fehx 


Tehx was up m the church-tower. The 
push clock was unconscionably slow Telix 
was having it put ight, and agreeing with 
the man who had regulated it to let a good 
many of the cottagers know of the change 
He never hid any allerations made dung 
working hous, or either the farmer or the 
labouers would hase felt themselves og- 


gneved 

‘Amias looked out upon the chimneys of 
the rectory house, and at the long white road 
an the park that kd up to the Hall ‘Then 
the tno biothers got on to a convement httle 
platform on the roof and enjoyed the cool 
an, for xt was a hot evening 

“T have been thinking, old fellow,” sad 
Amns, “about some of the things you said 
this morning of Uncle Sam " 

Tehix had actually forgotten for the mo- 
ment the sentence that he was alluding to. 

“The fact 1s,’ continued Amias, 1 always 
knew that be hhed me” 

“Of course,” sud Fehx, “he never seca 
me without asking after you. I believe he 
lukcs you almost as well as he does Tom.” 

“Well, and I lhe him well 

“So I suppose. If I had to drive bar 

gains with him, J should not ke him, as 
18, we get on excellently well. I should 
think he will take the gurls away when they 
are grown up.” 
“T have been thmking, Feb, xf it really 
would not annoy you at all, I should lke to 
do as you sad ths morning. I was erther 
to abide by your wishes, know"~-he 
said this half reproachfully, for Felx did not 
seem quite to understand him—“ or you said 
I mght consult hum about Amabel. I think 
I chose amiss. I wish you would consider 
that the matter has yet to be decided,” 

“Well?” said Fehx. 

“Of course I shall always feel that you 
have been everything to the guia. If I ever 
win Amabel, I shall feel deeply grateful to 
you, mm fact, I do now.” 


“And you want to lay the matter before 
old Sam instead?” 

Yen" 

“You are bold.” 

“Am i Febx? Well, I shall ask for 
nothing bat bis consent He hates laying 


money down. In my case he will know, for 
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I shall tell hum, that I expect none, and m 
fact——” 

“In what should have been the sequel to 
those last words lies the gist of the matter, 
and af he 1s to guve his beautiful grandchild 
nothing, she ought not to marry a man of 
very modeiate means ” 

“Very true, Felix, Lut I tell you I love 
her, and the more doubt theie 13 as to his 
consent, the more I fecl mged to speak 
Besides, he has ashed me to come and see 
hum in London, and expiessed great regard 
for me J must not go and see him and 
make myself as agreeable as I can, and all 
the time feel that I am domg it not for his 
sake but for hers” 

“You are aware that I know nothing about 
her parentage ?” 

“Know nothing?” repeated Amis 

“T conjecture a good deal, but I dnow 
nothmg As I said this morning, I take for 
granted that these are John’s children, and 
that 1s all” 

“Yes, Kelia, I am aware of the fact. It 
makes no difference to me.” 

“Tf old Sam knows anything more, it 
sometimes occurs to me that it cannot be 
agreeable, or why should he heep it to bim- 
self?" 

“T am not such a fool as to «ishke the 
notion of the Dissenting mmuster’s daughter.” 

“Of course not. Who is?” 

“T have always known that there was 
some sort of doubt as to their parentage.” 

“Some sort of doubt That exactly ex- 
presses the matter, and occasionally it occurs 
to me that this doubt 1s less a disadvantage 
to them than the truth would be. Therefore 
I never probe it, 1 ask Uncle Sam no ques- 
tions" 

“T am astonsshed that the gurls never ask 
any” 

“They are good and pure-minded little 
gurls, and know Iittle of disgrace and nothing 
of sorrow No one, by talking of either 
parents, has excited any imaginary love or 

ied regrets. They do not forbear to 

uestion, ‘but simply no questions occur to 

“Old Sam always treats Amabel as ns 
grand-daughter.” 

“ And such I am persuaded she 1s. But 
that does not prove that she has a nght to 
his name.” 

“She shall have a mght to it, though,” 
ened Amuas, “xf she will only take xt, But 
you used always to feel sure that John had 
amet Fanny. What has made you doubt- 
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“Nothing but ume. In course of time 
I feel that this almost must have come out. 
‘What motive could her family have for con- 
cealng 1?” 

“She might have run away with him ' 

“Yes, poor ttle fool, she might," said 
Fel with a sigh, “and have concealed her- 
sclf from them , but her marnage certificate 
m such a case could asswedly have been 
found, if old Sam had set to work to do it” 

“Why, you seem to have almost taken for 
granted now that everything was as I most 
‘wish it mght not have been” 

“No, it would have cost a good dei of 
money to investigate the matter I believe 
he also had hig doubts—chose to take the 
children as thcy were, and also to save bis 
money, hoping for the best.” 

“On John mught have mamed somebody 
else?” 

“ Even so” 

“ Mrs Snaith gave over their hte fortunes 
to you, did she not?” 

“Yes, and told me nothing.” 

“Tam very sorry she 1s gone.” 

Whole Felix and Amuas, as evening drew 
‘on, sat looking over the harvest fields, and 
across to the somewhat over-wooded park, 
and the long, quiet mere or pool where 
Amias chased the white owl and her 
ctucken, Sir Samuel watched the two gurls as 


he sat over his claret and they fhtted about 
m the flower- len, and his regret was the 
very echo of his nephews’. le thought 


bitterly of Mrs, Snaith. “1 am sony she 1s 
gone,” he also repeated, revolved in his 
mind how to find her, and regretted the 
whole course of his own conduct for the last 
twelve years. 

Felix had done him no wrong it was 
mamly because he the expense, that 
he had made no eretogatons, The Jove 
‘of money almost always increases with age, 
and it has no relation whatever to the uses 
Fe possessor may be supposed to mtend it 
for. 

‘Money accumulated with Sir Samuel every 
year. His eldest son was dead. His son 
John was dead also, His son Tom was as 
saving as himself. He had more sense for 
hus only remamimg son than for himself. 
He sent a very handsome som to his 

ter-inlaw, and proposed that Tom 
should buy her some jewels, as they were ix 
the part of the world where these are finest , 
also 2 costly Indian shawl or so, Tom per- 
suaded her, who was nothing loath, to save 
this elso, Sw Samuel to feet dis- 
tarbed ; he himself always a handsome 
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fashion? 1 shall 
now have to bribe 
her to appear, and buy 
the information she pos- 

sesses at whatever sum she 

chooses to ask for it. I am 
sony. I would do differently 
if my time came over again.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Sir Samvet went for a long drive 

ithe next morning, and did not take 

Amabel and Delia with him. He went 

table, a proper stable, a due staff of ser- to a hotel in a town about twelve miles off, 

vants, &c. He loved money, but he was and there met a man from a “ private inquiry 

not a miser, and he began fo fear that Tom office,"—2 man whom he had sent for from 
was. London. 

“And I am saving all this for him, and | He wanted to have a certain woman 
neglecting thé claims of my dear John’s found for him. He would give a handsome 
children, Ab, he was no miser," thought sum to those who could put her in com- 
the old man. “But then, as Jong as that munication with him; and they might offer 
woman stayed, what was the good of setting any sum that was necessary to induce her 
expensive investigations on foot, which w< to 


have ended in my having to make the dar- 
lings « handsome allowance ?”- 

‘Sir Samuel never-admitted the least doubt 
on that head. “I could not have let Felix 
I'Rle prot that Wey were my dea Tobe 

it were my dear John’s 
rs,:: Bat Tam‘ "tow sould I 
‘guess that: women would “rin off in such 


‘appear. 
He began, of course, by giving her a wrong 
name. 


Her name was Hannah Snaith ; she was 
a-widow. She was a nurse when first: he 
tact with ber, and after that she had lived 

twelve yeara a3 an upper servant in 
Be ally of “a ‘nephew, the Rev, Felixde 


‘Beretiger. ‘clandestinely, and“tele-;: 
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graphed to the family many hours after her 
departure, to sty that they need not expect 
to sce her again. 

“Did she leave her place through any 
fault?” 

He did not think so. 

“Wad she left anything behind her— 
books, clothes, letters?” 

That he dul not know. 

“Well, Sir Sumuel, rf you should hear 
that a frsnd of Mis. Snaith’s is making in- 
quires about heim the village and at the 
rectory, you will not be uneasy Anything 
that I gather up you will Icam of me by 
letter fiom a dist nce, and nobody hereabouts 
will know thit you had anything to do with 
my inquirics ” 

Sir Samuel then had his luncheon and 
diov. home again , but before he seached his 
gates, a man, travelling by 1ailroad, walked 
down the village and called at the bach- 
door of the rectory. 

Mrs, Jollifie opened it, and he ashed for 
‘Mrs Snaith's address 

Mrs. Jollfie wis sorry she could not give 
it“ Was he a fiend of Mas. Snaith’s?” 

“Yes, he was very mach her fnend He 
wanted to tell her of something to her ad- 
vantage In fact, 1f he was not mistaken, 
an advertrsement would come out in the 
Daily Teepaph the next day, setung forth 
that if Hannah Snatth, latcly m the seivice 
of the Rev F de Berenger, would apply to 
—,and cutain fiends named in ad- 
vertisement, she would hear of somethmg to 
hei advantage ” 

‘Mrs, Jolliffe was deeply interested. “If 
you'd put it in an Ipswich paper, now,” she 
observed, “‘instcad of 2 London one, ‘trould 
be more hkely to meet her eye.” 

“You think s0?” 

“Yes, because she always took an Ipswich 
Paper” 

‘Here was a valuable clue, Mrs. Jolliffe 
would by no means have given it, af she had 
Anown that this man wanted to find Mrs, 
Snaith, whether she would or not 

The man felt us way. “Ah, true, at 
would have been better. An Ipswich paper ? 
Which was it, I wonder? There are mostly 
two, one on each side.” He seemed to be 
questioning more with himself than with Mrs. 
Jolie. “When there's a nice Little sum of 
money lying ready for her, it seems hard she 
should ‘miss it, yust for the sake of not 
knowing.” 

‘Mrs. Jolliffe asked him in, and out of a 
drawer in the adjommg room forthwith pro- 
duced several copies of the Sufole Chronsae. 
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“ She was a widow?” 

Mrs, Joliffes manner became cold and 
rather stil, “She was very respectable, I 
should judge she was a widow. But if you 
are an old fend, I should juilge you should 
know” 

“Dul she leave anythmg behind her— 
elothcs, letters, books, or what not? 

“ Yes, everything she had” 

“ Could you let me see them ?” 

“Certamly not, sir, unless Mr, de Bercneer 
knew of 1" 

“Oh, I wouldn't thmk of puting you to 
the mconvenience of ashing hum.” 

“You can keep the old newspapers, sir, if 
youlike Do you think the money 1s coming 
to hu from Australia?” 

“ Why should 1t?” 

“Yell, to be sure, she never said she had 
fiends out thue, but, then, she was a close 
woman—wonderfully close.” 

“ Well,’—taking out a pencil—*I shall 
adveitse for her in the Ipswich papers, as 
you think she crme from those parts.” 

“T never said a word of the sort, sir” 

“But of her letters chiefly came from 
there?” 

“If you'll beheve me, sir,” said Mis 
Jolliffe, “she never had a letter from yeat's 
end to yeai's end” 

“Te’s usual to put m the maiden name as 
well, in an advertisement of that sort. Let 
me see—how did she spell it?” 

“ Y thought you said you was an old fend,” 
said Mrs Jothffe, “and you seem to know 
kess about her than I do. Well, I don't 
nghtly remember how she spelt it.” 

Lhe man looked angry. “I shouldn't have 
thought you would have stood in the hght of 
you fnend,” he sud, buthe did not like to 
ask what the name was, 

Now, Mrs. Jolliffe was not very great at 
her spelling, but, feeling herself reproved, 
she found a way out of her difficulty. “T 
have no call that I see to go over every 
letter of 1t to you,” she observed , “if I just 
tell you it was Goodrich, you may write it 
down yourself and make the best you can 
of xt.” 

Having sad this, she immediately felt 
‘angry with herself, remembermng afiesh that 
it was odd this “old fnend” should not know 
more ‘Mas. Snaith. 

“ Then you ik you cannot help me any 
farther?” said the tan Dlandly, but by no 
means intending to go. 

“TI don’t see but what you can find any 
woman by as much as I have told,” said Mra 
Jollufe, “af she wants to be found,” 
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“And why should she not want to be 
found ?" 

“How should I know? I never heard a 
word breathed to her disadvantage,” said 
Mas. Jolliffe shortly. “I suppose you'll say 
next that I told you she wanted to hide 
herself.” 

After ths nothmng prospered with the 
visitor He soon put Mrs. Jolliffe into a 
good temper agun, and mduced hei to talk 
of Mrs. Snaith, but she erther could not or 
would not say any one thing that was of the 
Jeast use to him. 

‘He went away, knowing, though Mrs. 
Jolliffe, no more thin ths of Mrs Snaith 
that her maiden name was Goodnch, that she 
had no conespondence even with her nearest 
relatives, and that she took in a newspaper 
called the Suffolk Chromel 

‘The copies of this piper which had been 
presented to him, had all arnved during the 
time thet Mrs Snvuth had been at the sev 
side. After anxious scrutiny the man de- 
cided that there was nothing i them that 
could help him, and he left the neighbour- 
hood for the present. 

Sarah de Berenger was to dine with the 
old baronet that evemng, as well as Amuas. 
She entertamed him as they drove over with 
remarks on the sums of money that Felix 


gave away in his pansh =“ I suppose he will 
never leave off while I ve.” 
Amuas smiled, 


* Of couse I shall 4es# up," she contmued 

“The what up, aunt?” ‘sad Amis, pur 
posely not understanding her. 

“Why, the property, of course Felix 13 
no man of business. Yes! dear fellow, he 
must let my house, and I shall take care to 
Icave all proper directions for his guidance 
an my will,” 

“Do, when you make it, aunt! I don’t 
Delieve you ever have made one yet,” said 
Arnias, smihng. 

“What!” exclaimed Sarah. 
What can you be thinking of?” 


“Never? 


“You best know whether what I thought they 


was correct," answered Amias, “And it is 
no business of mine” 

“TI cannot imagine what put such an idea 
in your head—yes !'" 

“Oh, I always think so when people talk 
often of ther wills,” said Amus. “Why, 
there are the two gurls walking i the park, 
when it's just dinner-tume.” 

And why not?” answered Sarah. “ There 
is « dinner party to-night, and of course they 
cannot be present, they are ftot out.” 

So this was the occasion that be had 
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pictured to himself in such glowing colours, 
‘A faindy pouty of five Sw Samuel drawing 
out the two guls and dehghtng m ther 
girsh talh—an Delw’s little affectionite 
audacities, and Amabel’s sweet modesty. 
He should sit and Jook on, and then after- 
warils, when they rehired m his aunt Sarah s 
wake, would come the gicat opportumty 
He should be left alone with Amabels grind + 
fathe:, and should ask leave to make himself 
agieesble to this fanest creature And she 
Was not owt—not to sit at the dinner tible. 
Oh, what should he do? How ndiculous 
tus request would appear! 

Sarah wis placed at the head of the table, 
anda ood many guests were present, all of 
whom seemed to Amias to be more or less 
stupid 

He wis not to see Amabel, and nothing 
that Felix hid sud produced ‘such wn effuct 
‘on him 1 this proof of what the world thousht 
conceming his sweet little school-gi? But 
she woukl be in the drawing-ioom after 
dinner Yes, thane she was, she and Deli, 
in white mustin frocks and bine sashes , she 
certainly did look rather young, among the 
young lady guests 

She and Dcha were told to play a duet, 
and she was ducidedly shy about st 

“ Poor Sir Samuel !” murmuied one stutely 
dame to another. 

‘The answer floated back to her so softly 
thang Artis wondered at could reach hun, 

¢ alone of the guests was standu 
near, “Lovely creatures! 1 think he has 
made up his mind, He wif introduce them, 
you'll sec.” 

Anas heard this, and understood all that 
at umphied, with an almost unbearable pang 
‘The deep disadvantage so shightly hinted at 
weighed his spirits down Did every one 
take it for granted, then? He had thought, 
when he thought about ut, that their 1etmed 
binging up had kept them out of all un 
kindly obscrvation, he was bitterly angry 
with their grandfather for the moment. Here 
were for the first time, and two women 

of rank, belonging to the chief fambes in the 
county, were famularly hinting at ther eup- 
posed position, as if everybody knew all 
about it, 

For the first time in his Irfe a kind of famnt- 
ness and giddiness oppressed Amuias, that 
made him long for a. He stood perfectly 
stll for two or three minutes, gathenng 
strength and steadmess to move, then, just 
as he observed that tus old uncle's attention 
+ was attracted to hum, he tumed toward the , 
nearest window and got out ito the flower- 


ire 
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garden. He walked quickly through 1t, 
amazed to find that he was denouncing his 


unele and those ladies, and John de Berenger, 
and hys wnt Sarah aloud, that his passion 
wis quite beyond bis own control, and yet 
hit he was trembhng all ove, esen to the 
Inps, so thit the angry words, that came thich 
and fast, were so confused thit he hardly 
Anew them, any more than he did the husky 
voice, for hs own 

He got over that stage of feelmg as he 
walked vehcmently on This had been 1 
stunning blow And yet what was it more 
than Feb, had hinted at the previous evcn 
ing? Oh it was this more—thit then they 
hid seemed to have the subject all to them- 
selves as if 1t was or might hive been sacred 
from all other observation, and at least more 
Ihely than not to yield comfort on investiga 
tion 

And now this pamful thing had mct with 
iim m a driwing-room, so gently, so dispas- 
sionrtely uttered, that it seemed to admit of 
no denial 

‘Whether truth or fiction, it was a familar 
opinion Lady Lucy did not doubt that 
Lady Ann would understand her allusion 
‘Lady Ann saw nothing dubious i the situa 
tion As Sir Samuel had been silent, was it 
not manifest that there was nothing to siy ? 
Not that she thought so just then, the 
neighbourhood had settled the matter years 


ago 

So much for lettmg things dnft He 
almost put himself m a passion again as he 
thought this over, and urged hus way along 
the straightest drive in the park, walking at 
the top of his speed as if to get away from xt 
And how should he get away? He could 
not bear to think she should ever know what 
was sud He would etmgrate with his dar 
ling he would expatnate himself, that no 
disudvantage might ever attach to her or to 
ther children But what if she should find 
at out, and the thought should distress and 
sully her maiden heart ? 

How powerless he was! What should he 
do? He had walked beyond the confines 
of the park before he came to himself His 
passionate emotion was over He wondered 
at them all, at their mconceivable mertness: 
and obtuseness. Nothing had been said, as 
was evident, and no awkward questions were 
ever asked , but these circumstances ought 
alone to have been enough to show what 
was felt. 

His heart bled It would be better for 
‘him to give up all hope. Sir Samuel was no 
fool, he did know, and know the worst, 
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He got back to the same open window 
that he had left, yust as the last cainage full 
of guests drove off in the mld summer moon 
light Sir Samuel met hm, seemed to have 
been waiting for bin 

Servints were in the room, putting out 
the ly,hts m the chandclers, One preceded 
them into Sir Sumuels own study, carrying + 
Iamp = Amms sank into a chaw, and the 
moment they were alone, Whit, in the name 
of Heaven, 1s the mitter, Amas? You 
staggered out of the room! ’ exclaimed Sir 
Samucl “A wilh at this tune of night, and 
such a wilh—and now you looh——— Whit 
2 it, my dear fellow? ' 

There 1s alarm and there was wonder in 
the vorce 

“You ve ill, you want some wine 

“No, I dont,’ said Anuas ‘ Let me 
alone, uncle * 

There was a knock at the door, and Sarah 
de Beicnger crmein Both she and Amis 
wait to sleep that might at the Hall Sarah 
said she wanted some letter papcr , the not. 
paper mm her bed room was not Iirge enough 

for her purpose Am115 was sitting listlessl) , 
witn hands in his pockets, palc, and tus great 
brown aed wider open than usual, but the 
shaded ip made these carcumstanccs less. 
evident, or Sarah’s mind was full of othcr 
things, for she scarcely noticed his presence 
She took a few shects of paper and withdrew 
to her own room, and then and there she 
made her will for the first and only time 

Amuas put his hand to his throat, his hps 
were dry and parched. 

“What is the matter?” asked the old 
man, with sympathetic gentleness, 

“Matter'’ repeated Amas  “ Matter, 
uncle! You have Jet me love Amabel and 
never told me” 

‘Su Samuel gazed at him, 

“How could you be so cruel!’ he con 
tinued, in ahusky voice “Not thatit makes 
any difference I would, I rust have loved 
her just the same, but you mught have given 
me warming, I should have been prepared ’ 
He spread out lus hands before him, as if to 
express his helplessness 

‘ur Samuel thought of his own morning 
interview at the hotel with confused alarm 
Could the man possibly have come bach and 
seer brought Tas hi gliss of 

le t his nephew a water 
from a carafe which was standing on the 
table, and gave it to him with a temblng 
hand. “What have you heard?” be mut- 

Amuas mastered bimself and told 1. 
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Then Sir Samuel fet ‘unto just such 
@ passion as Amias done, and 

to the roots of his white haw. He too 
denounced everybody he could think of, but 
at seemed to Armas mere bluster, the con- 
viction had so thoroughly forced itself on hum 
during his walk, that his uncle must have in 
vestigated everything. 

“Only tell me what E have to hear at 
once,” he said, and was amazed at tnmself 
when he heard a sound of sobbing, which he 
scarcely knew to be his own, tll he felt the 
hot tems splashing on his hands. 

“T have nothing certam to tell, Amms, my 
boy,” said the old uncle, almost piteously. 

‘What, all your mvestigations have been 
fiutless?” 

“No, Amias—no, but till this morning 
(there scemed no occasion) I never made 
any” 

“ Then it was true what Felix said!" ex- 
claimed Amas, with scathing scoin. “ You 
sat down in presence of this doubt, and 
grudged the moncy to be spent on 
mime to your own grand daughter." 
choked here with both emonon and passion, 
but astonishment enabled hima to subdue the 
‘one and swallow the other, when the old man 
took out his handherchief and wept quictly, 
sitting opposite to him, and finding for some 
moments not a word of answer. 

“Tes true, Armas,” he said at last, humbly 
and despondingly, “1 don’t understand 
how it was, but I’ did let things dnft, only 
you must remember I anght have solved the 
doubt the wrong way 1 might —-* 

This seemed to Amms now so more than 
Likely, that 1t brought him to reason again. 

“Uncle, 1 beg your pardon,” he sighed 
out, for it distressed him to see the old man 
so utterly subdued. “I had nought to be 
so violent The wong you have done .s not 
agamst me, but agamst them, and against 
yourseli, How could you hnow—sweet 
creature '—that I loved her?” 

“ And it will be a great blow to my dear 
Itttle gurl if she hears this opimon. She 1s 2 
very modest gil, and very religious.” 

“Yes, 1 know.” 

“She will be greatly shocked if she hears 


that her mother was @ disgrace to her, Bat luxury. 


1 hope for the best, She 1s almost a child. 
There 1s ample time for the uttermost to be 
done that can be done, Amis, before you 
can come forward; and though you have 
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was somewhat above me, I had reasonable 
hope of bung able to maintain het m com- 
fort by the time she was old enough to bless 
me with her hand But if she 1s 2 poor hittle 
waif, that a mm may take and thank no 
father, but only God, for her, I desue no 
more of you than that you take he: and her 
sister quite away from ths neighbourhood, 
and put them to a good school, so that all 
knowledge that would be bitterness to them 1s 
kept far away, In the meratime, Ishall «ry to 
get something to do abroad, in Canrda, o1— 
well, I hardly know where I can go that it 
news may notieach her She my boast of 
het family, and bring out the truth, but I‘ 
do my best.” 

“It's not the time to s1y that I should 
be well picased, af all proves ught, to give 
her to you’ beg in Sir Samuel, 

“Ycs, it 1s, uncle,” intesupted Amuias 
“¥ feel more glad ot the tegurd that I hnow 
you feel for me, than Iever dil before I 
know very well that you ate the only human 
that can truly sympathie with me 


“ And if there's anything in reason, or not 
1n reason, that I cv settle on her, to mike 
i ap to you——" and thin he prused, 
ec lenly remembering the aftair of the nech- 

“I dort want anythmg,” said Amus 
pointedly “Spend her foitane im finding 
mea good mothe: for her” 

Extraordinary as it may secm, this speech 
actually raised the old man's spints. Though 
he knew that some of Ins desccndints must 
have his money, having to settle any tlung, 
even on his favounte Amabel, (luring ht hfe- 
time, he could not contemplate without a 
pang. He would have done it, but to be 
told it was not needed, was balm. 

Ams sat 2 few minutes, gettmg the 
mastery over himself and recovering his man- 
hood , but the side issue raised about the 
money had a strange attraction for the poor 
old man 

“She has a tnfte of her own already,” he 
sad; “and people are never the worse for 
beginning on small means.” 

“ And she has never been accustomed to 
Then you have begun some investi- 
gations? What are they ?” asked Amuas. 

Su Samuel told um. But Amias wanted 
gmoother, not a nurse. He ap an a 
impeachable manage , and proposer 
that such 2 sum ae be oteet ot would 
have set h clerk in ree king- 
doms searchig or forging ; then he cat 
geve it up, remembenng that, if st brought 
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nothing clse, st would bring the most unde- 
sned pubhcity, 

It was very late when the old grevt uncle 
and Amas went, cach his wry, to his onn 
apartment Sir Samuel spent a miserable 
night, revrewng his own past conduct, 
wondenng at himself, and not at all aware 
that the mstinct of avoiding all outhy of 
money was so strong in him, thit if pvrallel 
cncumstances should occur, he would do 
the like thing agam, in spite of this wam- 
me Amtas had exhausted himself, as much 
by exertion as by expression, and he slept 
profoundly. 

Hc was just about to go down to breth 
fast the next mommg, when his aunt’s maid 
Anoched at his door, and sud Miss de 
‘Lucnger begged that he would go first to 2 
itth. mormng room that she always had the 
use of when she was at the Hl 

He found his aunt there, and Sir Samuel 

“Yes,” said Sarah, loohing very much 
flustered, and not a httle important, ‘ I 
wanted you to witness the signature of this 
cogenent for me, Amts—in shoit, my 
wil.” 

Sarah's will was such a joke in the fumlly, 
that, in spite of ther discussion the night 
before, Sir Samuel and Amias exchanged 
amuscd glances on heatmg this. 

She tossed back her curls. “Yes, and 
Peach "—Pcach was her old maid—* Peach 
shall be the other witness.” 

So then, with as many flounshes and as 
much fuss as could be got out of the occa 
sion, the document was duly signcd and 
‘witnessed. 

“1 deliver this,” snd Sarah, with awful 
emphasis, “as my act and deed,’ 

Peach, as nobody else spoke, murmured, 
“Very well, ma'am.” 

‘Then the document was sealed up m a 
large envelope by Sir Samuel, who cunied 3 
down staus. Sarah, Annas, and Peach fol 
lowed Ihe latter seemed to think that she 
had not done with it yet. Sn Samuel opened 
an on safe, and put m the document 
Peach looked on, and when she siw st lying 
1m slate among several other documents, on 
@ little iron shelf, she appeared satisfied, and, 
curtseying, withdrew, 

Sarah followed, to tell her on no account 
to mention what had happened 

“This time,” saad Sir Samuel, “she can 
have left nothing to you, Amis, my boy I 
am sorry. How many wills does this make, 
YT wonder?” 

“ One,” answered Armas decidedly. “ And 
J think she has left her property to Febx, 
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she intimated to me yesterday that she 
should ” 

“Well, so long as she leaves it to one 
of you, I do not carc, but, last week, she 
talked of building a fine new spire for D—— 
minster.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Arrrer breakfast that mormmg the two 
gurls were sent out for a nde, under charge of 
an old coachmaa, and Satah was fetched nto 
Sir Samuel’s own peculiar den, which he 
called hns study, that she might tell him, in 
the presence of Amras, all she could 1¢- 
member as to hei first fnding of Amabel and 
Deha. To desenbe her dehght when she 
found that there was a love story going on 
under her very eyes, and to desenbe the 
trouble she grve, both to the old man and 
the young man, would be needlessly to try 
the patience of any other man, ot woman 
tither She yelled up her testimony with 
so much besides, she doubled back on what 
she had told with so many confusing com- 
ments, she took so much for granted, and 
she was so positive in all her conclusions, that 
it was not till Amus took a large sheet of 
paper, and, sifting out the bate facts, wiote 
them down, that even Su Samuel knew on 
what a slender foundation he had taken for 
manted that Amabcl and Delia weie his 
grand daughters Rut Sarah, though to the 
last degree romantic and unpractical, hid 
an accurate memory, and was not untruthful 
She was vexed, even to the pomt of shedding 
teas, when Amias having done questionmg 
her, asked Sur Samuel sf he would stand an 
exammation alo, and she could not help 
seeing that Amis was yet more anxaous to 
prove that the children were no relation at 
all to her, than she had ever been to show 
the contrary. 

Sir Samuel was very duect and straght- 
forward, 

Annas read over his own selections from 
the evidence, and hus countenance cleared. 

“The matter seems to stand thus,” he 
smd “Aunt Sarah saw two little girls at the 
sevside, forty miles from her home. ‘Their 
name was De Berenger. She asked if they 
were John’s children, thew nurse declared 
that they were not—that they were no 
relation whatever to our family. The nurse 
took them away. Two years after this Aunt 
Sarah saw them again, with the same nurse, 
who told the same story. Aunt Sarah after 
this wrote and urged the nurse to bring them 
here. The nurse did so, but she told 
Jolisffe she came in order to get sway from 
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searlet-fever, which was in a village where 
she had been hving with them. She always 
said she had the sole charge of them. Aunt 
Sarah told Uncle Samuel of them, and he 
went to see them, The nurse declared to 
nm also that they were not related to him, 
and that he owed them no kindness at all, 
She professed not to have heard of sucha 
person as Mr. John de Berenger ; but dunng 
the same interview she proposed to get a 
letter forwarded to him, and didit. ‘Three 
yeats after this she gave over to Felx the 
money that had been intrusted to her for 
them maintenance, and he became their 
guardian, The nurse declured that the 
chiklren weie born in wedlock, and that she 
could easily prove it sf she pleased.—"* Now,” 
said Amias, after reading aloud, “have you, 
uncle, or have you, aunt, anything to add 
to this?” 

Sir Samuel said “No.” Miss de Berenger 
added 2 good many opinions and sentiments, 
and also some reproaches to Amias. 

“But have you any fact to add?” he pei- 
sisted, 

“Yes, the fact that Felix beheves they are 
John’s children.” 

“ But you made him think so, aunt. And 
why are these sweet and lovely creatures to 
have their status in society taken fiom them, 
and thei honest descent called in question, 
that you may indulge a romantic faney, after 
diagging them here that then hitle fortunes 
might help to educate Dick, and eke out our 
housckeeping ?” 

“That 1s a very cruel way of putting it, 
Ppp Sarah, Pine aoe eres “a5 
well as depriving my dear uncle of hia grand- 
children.” . 

“Tf they are the grandchildren of this 
house,” said Amias, “let the grandfather 
prove it; but, till then, all justice and mercy 
make tt incumbent on us not to give them 
the benefit of the doubt, but of the positive 
and repeated assertions of this woman that 
they aie not related to us at all.” 

“ How could she get a letter sent to John 
if she knew nothing about him?” 

“TI have known for years that my cousin 
John bad communication with here. 
He wanted sometimes to hear about his 
father, and one or two other le.” 

“Who told you that?” asked Sir Samuel, 
pleased to think that his much-loved son 
should heve cared to hear of him, and 
not thinking much about those “other 


lie knew it, uncle. I have beard 
her hint over and over again, that such-snd- 
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such things would be known to Mr. John 


very shortly.” 

“And you never told me,” ened Sur 
Samuel. 

“¥ was a mere child, unele, and I cannot 
say I had any distinct idea that you did not 
know hrs address ; besides, children seldom 
or ever do tell things that they suppose to be 
matters of secrecy.” 

“There was always known to be a mystery 
about those children,” Sarah now said. “ Yes, 
you must admit that there was picat secrecy, 
Amis, They know nothing whatever about 
their parents, and the nurse told nothing ex- 
cepting—yes, she told that she brought them 
from London. She told st to the woman 
whose lodgings I first saw hea 1n,” 

“Why should they not have been the 
children of some pctty London tradesman, 
then—a baker, a grecngiocer?” observed 
Amas, 

“Why should they?” ered Sarah, very 
indignant at such a supposition. 

“Vet him alone, Sarah,” eaclumed Sir 
Samuel; “he has as much nght to his sup- 
positions as we had to ours, and they are 
much kinder.” 

Amas turned to the old man, “Well, I 
thought it might be so, because the sum leit 
for maintammg them 15 s0 small. The 
woman, dragged by you, Aunt Saiah, among 
people of superior class, may have telt that 
to have thew antecedents known would be a 
disadvantage to the chiklren, ‘This trampery 
motive may alone have kept her silent. The 
mother nught have been a dressinaker, and 
the father a cobbler, for anything we know.” 

“ Precious creatures 1" cried Sarah; “and. 
here they come, They look like a peity 
tradesman’s daughters, don't they?” And 
she rose and bustled out of the room to 
receive the girls, To do her yustice, she had. 
a keen and tender affection for them ; they 
were the only young things that had ever 
fallen at ail under her domnton, and besides, 
they were so pretty. 

Sw Samuel looked at them. Deha’s 
dimpled face was rosy with exeicise, Amabel 
had her usual sweet penswweness of expres- 
sion, It seemed so eutable a look for the 
circumstances under discussion, if she had 
but known them. There was a portrait of 
John over the chimney-piece. Sur Samuel 
tamed, and, leaning on the back of his chair, 
looked up at it. His deep and enduring 
affection for this favounte con had been one 
main reason for the interest he bad taken in 
Amabel end Delia, He had pleased him- 

| self with the thought that they resembled 
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fohn. Amias also looked up; remembered pity when he said, “ Uncle, I hope you have 
ee a bad fellow John had been, acknow- not thought me unkind ?” F 
Tedged a certain likeness in hue and in deli- “No, Amias, no. You must think of 
cacy of appearance, but not in beauty, ex-! yourself, and of them. I promised you they 
pression, or grace. The portrait-painter had should go to school, and they must.” 
done his best, but only the bereaved and “And in the meantime we must make 
unsatisfied affection of the father could have long investigations ; then, if we are so happy 
imparted anything noble and lovable to the as to bring them home as your grand- 
commonplace face, daughters, with @ full and proved right to 
We all try to be merciful to the delusions your name, you will not be more deeply 
that come of love. Amid felt a pang of thankful than I shall.” 








“Ho found hie aust there, nad Sir Samuel.” 


“The girls may know something about “If you will.” . 
themselves that they never told us,”observed But it did not prove half so difficult as 
Sir Samuel, “Who knows what the nurse might have been . 
may have said to them before she went Soon after luncheon Amias drove his 
away; or, indeed, what recollections they Aunt Sarah back to the rectory. Ail pru- 
may have of their infancy ?” dence and propriety now made him fee! that 

“ Aunt Sarah is not the proper person to to say anything decisive to Amabel was out 
question them, and Felix would make asad of the question. She was to go to school. 
Dungle of it; but, of course, it should be He must go to school too—a moch hand 
done.” . one.- That she did not take leave of him 

“ A very delicate matter to. manage: Do without a fluctuati deal 
you want me to undertake it?” of agitation, he it well be pardoned for 
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perceiving, for her fecling, whether 1 was 
disappomtment, or muden shyness, or pre- 
sentiment of some deepei aficction, was not 
successfully concealed 

They all, as by one consent, went into 
Su Stmuels stuily, for there Suth's pons 
cannge could be secn, and Sarah, with her 
nodding forthe, and Amas hen, whun 
they were out of sizht and there was nothing 
to do, Dela asked if they might str, and 
\n abel wanted to mend the puns, Coz had 
taught her how to do then. 

“Ah, «nd 0 you saw Coz this momnng?” 

“Yes, because we wanted to hear whether 
thue wis any letter from Mrs Snuth.” 

* And wis there, my bitle yal?” 

“No” 

“Had she ever led you to expect that she 
should go 1nd kave you? * 

‘When she was unwell, just before she 
went to the sca, she once or twice sid thin.s 
to Dilta She often said things to Dela” 

“Ab, indeed! I wonder what they were?” 

Delit was seated beside Sir Samuel, on a 
soft, he had always petted her a good deal 
‘he was now smoothing the top of lus velvet 
sleeve with her little dimpled hand, pleased 

vith ats softness, she neat laid her check 
inst it ~=Su Samuel looked down at her 
chidhke, untroubled fice, 2s she hited it up. 
“7 don't love anybody so much as you,” she 
sud, and she leined her cheek agaist his 
coat again, with a certain fondness by no 
means devoid of 1everence. “ But 
always said, ‘ The baronet is verv kind to 
you, Miss Delt, but he his no call to be, 
unless he chogses’” 

he old story. 

“Dad she, ny pet? And whit answer did 
you make to that?” 

“said I should love you as much as 1 
pleased , so did Amabel” 

“ And what was it that she said when she 
was 11?” 

“She sad she hid had a vast dei of 
trouble 1n life, and somctimes she could 
hardly bear to think of it, we should be sur- 
puscd if we could know what she had gone 
though Bat if she ever had to leave us, we 
were to be sue she loved us all the same, 
and she hoped we never should forget her" 

“And we never shall,” Amabel put in, 
‘but stil, we did not suppose she would 
really go.” 

Sir Samuel was not at all mterested either 
im the nurse's musfortunes or her affection 
He brought the conversation round again, 
and said, in a cheerful voice, but with 4 pang 
ab oe heart, * And so she said I had ‘no 
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cil’ to love you 
anything more? 

Delits face took on a more tender expres- 
sion, and Amabel said, “She told us once— 
a long time ago—somcting more I was a 
little girl then, and I was ill It was in the 
night, and I cucd and sul 1 wanted + 
mamma too, like other litle quis, thit she 
mught pet me, and then Mamavy cried 

“Well, tell me what else tooh pi ce” 

“Deha woke, and got into my bed to 
comfort me, and Mrs Snaith cred 2 long 
time, and sud she took it unkind that we 
should fiet after a mother, when she hid 
always been so kind to us. Ihen she sad 
that our mother was not such a mimi as 1 
had wished for, And she told us that our 
mothe: was not 2 lady" 

Sw Samuel started, in spite of himself, 
Surely this was bad ncws He knew not how 
to ash any further question, but Amrbel pre 
sently continued— 

“But she said it would be very shocking 
and very ungrateful to God of we were cver 
ashumcd of her, of our poor mother (who 
had never done any wrong to us or to any 
one) And she should pray for us that we 
never might be ’ 

“Did she tell you when your mother 
died ?” asked Sir Sumuel 

“No, but at must have been when we were 
ahnost babies, for neither of us remember 
her. Mrs Snath said, ‘Your poor mother 
was a most unhappy wife, your tather ww 
not kind to hu.’ 

“Ts that alt?” 

“ Yes, that 1s the very whole ” 

“ Lyxcepting about the picture,” observed 
Amabel, in correction, and she looked up at 
the portiait over the chimney pitce. “When 
you were in London we came here once with 
Mrs _Snaith, and she saw sf * 

“Well? Speak, my dear” 

“You should not have told thal," said 
Dehua, her face coveied with blushes 

“I wish particularly to kiow what Mn. 
Snuth said” 

“Tt was 1ude, though ” 

“No matter.” 

“Site sad he was 2 shabby looking itue 
man, and had sloping shouldets* 

Su Samvel 82s wroth and reddened 

“Well, what next?” he inquned 

“Dela whispered to her, ‘Mamscy, did 

ever see our father?’” 

“ Well, my dear httle girl, go on” 

“She said she had secn him, and he had 
2 handsome face—a beautiful face—and a 
brown moustache.” When Delia had aud 
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this she burst into tears, and when she had 
wiped them away, she pressed her check 
agun against Sir Samuels sleeve, and sad, 
““But I wish we could be something to you 
sonrhow." 

‘The biown moustache had plunged Sn 
Samucl aftesh mto Ins delusion. “Tohn 
wore one,” he thought, “some years after 
that portrait was taken, and when he was a 
more personable and finer man.” 

“Now listen to me, my deat httle guls,” 
he saul chrerfully “Are you quite ceitain 
that Mrs. Snaith never happened to mention 
to you what church or whut town your 
mother and father were manied in?” 

“ No, she never did ” 

“Did you never ash her any questions, 
my dears?” 

“Yca, when Aunt Sah told us.” 

“ And what did she say?” 

“Sometimes she would say, ‘I am not 
half such a foohsh woman as Miss de 
Benge co me for?" . 

“Here the mystery crops up again,’ 
thovght Sir Samuel. “What could that 
woman's motive be?” 

“And so the main thing Mrs Snaith told 
you was, that your moth wis a good 
woman, but not in the same rank of life as 
your fathes.” 

He did not mtend to misrepresent mrttery 
when he said this, and Deka answered, 1n 1] 
sinpheiy, “She used sometimes to make 
use of strange phrases, and she sud—~——” 

“Well, she said?” 

“She said a true chuich parson put on 
your mother’s ring, and you have no call to 
think about your father at all.” 

Sir Sumuel here hfted Dehv’s sweet face 
and hissed it, then he kissed Amabel 
“Unicss I find out something more, and cin 
piov. that these dear chiklien are mine, as 
they should be, or as they should not be, I 
have ‘no call’ as that woman said, to give 
them anythmg” ‘This was his thought. How 
hittle he hncw when he said this, that every 
motning, when “thit womin™ prayed, she 
besought of God that he never mght so mis- 
take matters as to leave her childien any- 
thing that ought not to come to them! 

Her ptayer was answered at that moment. 
Su Samuel had received affection, and given 
It. He had receaved pleasure, and given it, 
80 far all was far. He had taken no trouble, 
and he was to give none. The only ume he 
Was ever to interfere in then concerns was to 
‘be for good. 

And what about those mvesbgations? 

At first he pmd money to make them, and 
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they alvavs failed. Where he heard that 
thete were people of Ins own name, he looked 
them up, but as time went on he tned more 
and more to do this cheaply, and at last he 
first forbore them, and then justified st. For 
Amis was at work himself si Samuel 
Anew this, and why should the same ching be 
paud for tice ovei ? 

Aas left his lnother the next momng 
without having sud anything to tum on this 
subject ; he seemed to be in such low spits, 
that Felt. took for manted there had been 
seme objection made by the okt man to 
the proposed engagement. Thue might be 
anothe: cause, and that Felix took care not 
to investig ite 

Amias went away, and a fiw days after 
the two guls were brought home by Sir 
Samuel, who afterwards privately, to the 
great astonishment of Felix, sud that he 
and Amias wished them now to spend a 
couple of years at school, He produced a 
cheque for so much moe than Felx could 
have thought needful, and gue it with so 
much composure, that for a few minutes 
astomshment at the pioposil was lost in 
astomshment at this unwonted conduct, 

“Tam not sure that I shul wish them to 
go," he said, after €xamming the cheque with 
deep but peifcctly unconscious setutiny. He 
had taken the children into his charge throu.sh 
the management of Sarah, he had gradually 
got used to them, then become fond of them, 
and now they were almost lus sole amuse- 
‘ment and deght, 

He expressed this to Sir Samuel, who m 
return, and not without putting himsclf into 
a passion over the story of what his two 
gnests had said, related all that had passed, 

“Seven hundred pounds 1s a great deal to 
spend upon two years at school,” said Felix, 
who was a good deal nettled at being thus 
set at nought, and expected to do exactly 
as other people chose—other people who had 
taken no trouble about the gutls,and ancuned 
no responsibility, 

But the matter was soon so set before him, 
that he himself saw the wisdom of the step. 
The thing must be done, and in less than a 
month it was done, The most ample in- 
quincs were made, the most excellent refer- 
ences required , a handsome outfit, with every 
Ittle luaury and comfort, was bought for the 
guls; and Felix, after taking them to the lady 
who was to have the charge of them, found 
tumself at home ac un, “monarch of all he 
surveyed,” walking about his solitary geiden, 
called in to his solitary meals, and wondes- 
ang what to do with himself. 
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Y first sist to this scally chant ible mst 
tation was on 4 cold, wet evening in the 
month of December, 1879 In fact, so un 
favourthle was the weather that hul it not 
Dun for a promise givca to one of the 
honorary secrctaues who had kindly oitered 
to meet me at the Refuge, and cxplain to me 
the working of the institution, 11 1s more than 
ptohible thit my courage might have suc 
cumbul before ieaching it, and so I kept 
minfully on my 10ad, and it 18 only common 
Justice to say that m the end I was well 
Jew uded for my perscverince 

On entenmg the buildmg I was recewed 
by my frend, and he kindly offcied to conduct 
me over the whole of the cstablishment, 
with the exception of the industnal school, 
which he proposed to show me on the 
following day, * My reason for the delay,” 
he continued, “15 that we shall presently 
take in the night applicants fog relief, and 
the greatcr portion of these are generally 
much fatigued, and after then suppers ae 
an\ious 1o get to bed. Now one of the points 
‘we ute particularly proud of in our school 15 
the cfheiency of our nuhtary band, which I 
should ike you to hear somewhat at length, 
but by now domg so we should greatly distub 
the sleepers, for which thry would not be 
thankful" I readily admitted the eacuse, 
and we then commenced our tour of inspec 
tion, 

We first visited the kitchen, and exammed 
its management and appointments somewhat 
minuicly The result was that although 
could find nothing whatever to object to, I 
found much not only to appiove, but to ads 
mute, Ihe quality of the food which was 
then in process of cooking for the expected 
guests appeared excellent in quulity, while 
thitalready cooked, and which awaited than, 
might have been partaken of with plcasure 
even by the most fastidious; and an a of 
stuct cleanliness pervaded the whole kitchen 
which could not have been suipassed in the 
home of any 1espectable puvate family. I 
amay further state that the same aur of clean- 
lines was to be remarked m the whole of the 
‘building, and which was the more praisc- 
worthy when the quality and habits of many 
of the poor who apply to the Refuge for relief 
are taken snto consideration, 

‘The time had now arnved for the admis- 
sion of the sppheants, who had already 
assembled mm conmderable numbers, but I 
did not ace them as they then were, as they 


would al have to prs sn ct) before me 
before they wore Mhen in 1 was now shown 
into a small offie., where I md my mend 
seated ourselves behind the sup.intendent, 
who had to caamine the wpplicants m rota: 
tion It would occupy Loo much time to go 
at any length into 2 desenption of these pur 
creatures, who all, by the wry, wore an aspect 
of gtcat poverty, one or two eximples must 
suttcee The fist woo pattuicularly uttacted 
my attention was a fall, cai wom elderly 
man His name, age, and two o1 three otnc: 
necessary mnquines having been answered, he 
wos aghed what hiad brought bum to the des 
titut. condition he was in. 

“Want of work, sir,” was the mans reply 

“Whit are you?” 

“Wall, sur, I was formetly in a sinall way 
of busmess, and managed by it to keep my 
wife and family off the rates We had no 
Sang matics to do it, however, but we had 
nothing much to complain of till an oppo 
sition shop in the same line—wne were in the 
generil way, I suppose you would call it a 
chandlei's shop—with more mony than we 
had started agunst us, and then things beg yw 
to go wrong. My wafe was taken ill too and 
dicrl, and then that complctely upset me, 1 
stil, however, strugaled on, and then my 
eldest boy, about fourtcen, went wiong and. 
got into trouble, Ihen things went on worse 
than ever, till at last was sold up I then 
tried to get a place as h,,ht porter, and suc 
ceeded , but that did not answer I was not 
strong enough for the work—o1 rather the 
hows were too long, and then there was no 
‘one to look aftcr my little girls, one ten and 
the other six Wall, the elder was then 
struck down by fever, and then I lost my 
place, the wife of my employer Unpking that 
I might bring the disease into her family I 
removed my poor git] into the fever hospt id, 
wheie she dicd—fortunate for he perhaps, 
thongh it almost killed me. And then the 
hittle one gradually sank, though there did 
not seem to be any disease about her, at 
least so far as I could make out I took her 
to the hospital, however, and they evananed 
her, and they said that I must take her buch 
again, as medicime was of no use to her 
What I must do was to feed her op, a was 

for the docto: to say ‘feed her up,’ 
but nots so easy to do it And then when 
Thad got almost to my last shilling of readly- 
money she dred. As I could not bear the idea 
of her being buned by the parish, I sold off 
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every stich of furniture I had, and, that gone, 
[had not one penny to put upon another I 
‘was ila 50 shibby it was no use my looking 
for .wployment in any shape, and at hast I 
was near starving I then asked a sandwich 
bowd min how he became one He told 
nw and I determined to try it, and by it I 
¢ mitted to keep body and soul togethu for 
more thtn a month And then this rainy 
weather cme on, ind I could get no work. 
Dumnng the lit three days I have not been } 
alle to cun 2 farthing, and I have nothing 
worth pwwninj—and that’s my case, siz, and 
1 te one too Jf you could give me a 
night 5 fo izing and a meal I should be most 
thinkful to you, 1€ not, I must wander about 
the streets till to morrow morning, for I won't 
apply to the workhouse for relief I have 
never done so yet, and it's hardly worth while 
to begin now ” 

the poor fellow wis of course admitted, 
awd then mother appheant presented himsclf 
—1 young man not more than twenty-five 
years of ge He was dressed in a welt 
mde suit af clothes, which, however, were 
thicadbare and thoroughly wet through, and 
his coat w1s tightly buttoned up to his throat, 
evidently more with the intention of con 
ceiling the absence of a shirt than fiom 
«tc xd of the weather, Huis boots were also 
1m a most dilapidated condition, the solcs 
with difhculty keeping their hold of the upper 
Te athers 1s face was deadly pallid, his 
oycs deep sunk in his head, and altogether 
thcie was an eapression of wildness on his 
fcatures which was particularly distressing 

“Have J not scen you before?’ said the 
supermtendent who was seated at the table. 

Yes, sir, last year ’ 

“Did we not do something for you 
then? * 

“Yes, you were very kind to me, and I 
should he ungrateful indeed if I ever forgot 
it? 

“Let us hear what you have been domg 
since, sil the supenntendent 

“Wal, sit, after I leit you last year I went 
as you advised me to Woolwich to try to get 
admitted as a rectuit into the Arnllery,and I 
apphed to a recruiting sergeant, and told him 
I wanted toenlst After looking at me for 
a moment he tokl me he thouzht I should 
do, and he the next day took me to the 
doctor, but he would not pass me.” 

“remember you now quite wcll,” said the 
sopenstendent. “You cane back to us, 
and wc got you employment in a shop tm the 
county Why did you leave jour situa 
tion ?? 
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‘The xpphcant made no reply to the ques 
tion, although he certamly heard and under 
stoad it. He gwed wildly over the herd of 
the supermtendent for some moments, and 
then, evidently without object, neivously 
round the room 

“Why do you not answer me?” 

For an mstwt the applicant's gue was 
fixed on the supeuintendent s face, and he then 
said sn an undertone, but very distinctly — 

“Donk, there's no use denying it.” 

“But yours, then, 1s a cise we cannot 
enteitun,” said the superintendent ‘ Qu 
aim 1s to help the deserying and unfortunate, 
not the incorrigible We have already done 
what we coukl for you, and in retum you 
have proved to us that you are no object for 
commuseration Your case 1s one for the 
cusutl ward, not for us” 

‘Lor God's sake don’t s1y so,” said the 
appheant, “or you'll dnve me mad—and f 
am moi than halfway there already If 
youll only take me m tonight, I promise 
fuchfully I will never trouble you agin” 
‘Then noticing an eapression of doubt on the 
fertmes of the supeuntendent, he continued, 
“Oh, you may beheve what I say, sir. 1f 
dunk has been the cause of my going wrong,. 
Tam sobe: enough now, at any rate Not + 
dhop of anything nor a setap of food has 

my lps for the last twenty-four hous 
am so weak I can baely stand upught, and 
my bratn seems hudly my own ' 

Then the applicant's votce faltered, and 
hys eyes filled with tears The superintendent 
evidently felt for the poor fellow, and he 
turned round to ty fnend and two other 
members of the managing committee who 
had joined us, but placed m such a position 
that they could not be seen, to ascertain their 
views as to the admission of the applicant, 
and an affirmative sign having been made to 
him, the poor fellow was taken in 

judging from the description I have given 
of the latter case, the reader might imiginc 
that the society was open to a charge which 
im one instance was somewhat recklessly 
made against them—that of encomaging 
vagrancy, by mdiscnminate assistance being 
rendered alike both to the deserving and 
undeserving, those really obyects of legitimate 
sympathy and the habitual idler and vaga- 
bond, Such a conclusion, however, would 
be @ most erroneous one, for, as a rule, the 
greatest caution 1s taken by the officials of 
the Refuge in separating those woithy of 
sympathy from those who are not. No better 
or more convincing proof of the truth of ths 
statement could be given than the following 
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figures, quoted from the sixteenth report of 
the operations of the Refuge. In the first 
three months of 1877, out of 1,133 applicants, 
men and women, only 488 were admitted ; 
yet only on three nights during the whole 
time were the wards entirely full, those re- 
jected being left to apply for shelter to the 
workhouse casual wards, they not being cun- 
sidered fit objects for private charitable re- 
lief, Again, in the winter three months of 
1878, this judicious caution was carried out 
inn still more marked manner; the number 
of cases admitted being 486, the number te- 
jected being 729; yet during the time the 
men’s wards were only completely filled on 
seven nights, “The figures,” the report con- 
tinues, “will show to what proportion of 
these men we are able to point out as having 
been permanently saved through our agency 
from sinking into the ranks of pauperism.” 
1 should also be mentioned that the men 
are received for seven days only, unless there 
is special reason for a longer delay. Charity 
Organization Socicty’s cases are kept on as 
Tong as the committee may request, for 
months in some cases—in one case for as 
long as six months. 

Of the many male applicants I saw ad- 
mitted into the Refuge, perhaps the former 
of the two cases I mentioned would otter 
the ordinary type. And the reader could 
not form a better idea of this class than by 
watching attentively for a few moments 2 
string or line of what are called “ Sandwich- 
board” men. Any experienced medical 
man could give evidence to the fact that out 
of ten of these poor creatures not mare than 
one is capable of doing an average day's 
hard work—if, indeed, one such could be 
found among them. It is almost impos- 
sible to select one among them who, from 
physical disability alone, has not an indispu- 
table title to be admitted into the workhouse 
and be maintained for the remainder of his 
life at the cost of the ratepayers, and where 
he would be far better housed, fed, and 
clothed than he possibly could be on his 
miserable earnings, even if there were not 
weet daye i cabaret 
not idle, though willing to labour, These 
poor creatures, rather than suffer the degra- 
@ation of pauperism, will endure a dail 
ten hours’ slow march through 
gutters, with the incessant risk 
crushed or rum over by an omnibus or 
and be thankful to providence should 
day be sufficiently fine to allow 
undergo their task, so a3 to esca] 
degradation of poor-law relief. 
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there are some rigid (so-called) philanthro- 
pists who consiler such men as these are 
debased by regeiving some temporary assist- 
ance from the’really benevolent, such, in fact, 
as those who take an interest in charitable 
institutions similar to the one I am describ- 
ing, 

I had no opportunity of being present at 
the reception of the female applicants, which 
took place in another part of the building, 
that duty being performed by Sister Zillah, 
whose name is now a household word in the 
locality, and always mentioned with affection 
and respect. I regret my absence the more 
(though I believe it is against the rules for 

jany male visitor to be present on these occa- 

sions, and if so, the rule is worthy of com- 
mendation), for certainly the scene would 
have been a inost interesting one, at least 
judging from the list of ordinary applicants 
which had been given me, Among the 
3326 nights’ lodging given to female appli- 
cants in the course of six months were to be 
found all sorts and conditions of womanhood. 
Among them were dressmaker, book-folders, 
charwomen, embroideresses, governesses and 
school-teachers, laundresses in great numbers, 
nurses, flower-makers, bookbinders, and even 
actresses and artists ; in fact, there appeared 
no class of female occupation which was not 
represented. Although the secrets of Sister 
Zillah’s confessional ought to be respected, 
the thought struck me how interesting some 
of the confidences made to her must have 
been, and still more what had been the effect 
of the advice she had given in return, 
‘Though destitute of all powers of absolution 
she is certainly endowed with another scarcely 
less to be respected, If she cannot release 
souls from purgatory, she has snatched many 
from the brink of perdition and assisted 
them to remain honourable women. If she 
cannot forgive sins, she has kept hundreds 
from sinning, who were being driven to it by 
those terrible adversaries, hunger and desti- 
tution, 

When the admission of the male applicants 





accompanied by my friend, the honorary 
secretary. After quitting the office some 
conversation passed between us rela- 
to the amount of good performed by 
and his fellow-workers, and in what 
the funds were ob‘ained to cover the 
expenses. Hit, replies fully con- 
e in a conchision I had already 
at, and that was—of the many admir- 
philanthropic institutions I had visited, 
‘was not one in which that most ex- 
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cellent cut of chunty could be found moxe | see they kant it, and they frequently prove 


pure and undefiled, or more thoroughly un- 
Ostentatious thin with the walls of the 
Nenpoit M uket Refuge, of course including 
th. cvcellent Industrial School which I shull 
pscotly mention Lhe care and attention 
given by those who have the management of 
the funds 15 worthy of all piaise Nor are 
these chiritible cfforts confined metcly to 
thew coninbutions and person superinten 
det ce, they cury them fat beyond the walls 
of the building By the 1eport of their pio 
cecdings for the year 1879 alone 1 found 
that more than g 000 mghts’ lodsings had 
deur given to destitute men and women, 15 
well as nearly 20,000 bieakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers to poor cievtuics, muy 
whom, when they aphid for rehcf, wee 50 
manowly removed from starvation that 
wother day» total privation night have tor 
munited ther cuthly existence And many 
ot these when they Ic the refuze weie not 
sent forth without further assistince, should 
it be found that they absolutely required it 
Tiom the same repoit I found that no fowur 
than 179 men and, stil better, 135 women, 
had been provided with 1cspectable emy loy 
ment orhomes The value of this last act 
of charity it woukl Le impossible to rete too 
highly, especially in the case of women All 
why have hud any experience 1m such matters 
vill adimit the Jamentable effects of destrtu 
uon on the temporal and spintuil welfue of 
women, and how noble 1 that act of chanty 
which provides them with the means of carn 
ing a respectable hvchhood after removing 
from a terrible temptrtion 

But anothcr bcautiful result may be noticed 
in the adnanistrauon of the charitable tunds: 
placed at the disposal of the managing com 
Tutices of the Newport Market Refuge and 
coher hindzed imatitutions, and one which 
truccs an ineflaceable lnc between them and 
poor law ielief, and that 1s—gratitude. No- 
thing 1s moie common than for an appheant 
who cnters the Refuge with a marked feeling 
of latent anger agaist all otheis im better 
circumstances than himself, to leave xt the 
next morning not only m a better frame of 
mind, expressing himself, and endently 
truthfully, as thankful for the kindness he has 
received, but who cver heard of a grateful 
pauper? And yet the amount eapended on 
the lattes, mclu‘ing house rent, was perhaps 
double that of the mmate of the Refuge [his 
feeling of gratitude 1s particularly noticeable 
gmong women Nor w the lesson which 
has been taught them altogether lost, even 
after a conmderable time may hrve elapsed 


itm the most gratifying manner, Nothing is 
more common than for a woman who has 
1ccerved hospitality and shelter in a chart 
able Refuge, when an better circumstances to 
bestow zt again on some poor woman or gul 
Tequiring it, not only sharing her room and 
her bed with her, but her food as well, and 
without estimating the while the compara. 
tively more hberal act of buneficcnce she was 
performing, one which, f nightly considered, 
fully equalled the beautatal Iesson taught by 
the widow's mite Lessons such as these are 
fiequently learnt by women why have t: m 
selves been recipients of acts of chanty, but 
who cver heard of a charitable feeling cn 


of grafted on the mind of a casual in any poor 


Taw establishment, notwithstanding the con 
sidcrate treatment they as a rule really r¢ 
ceive from the officials, notwithstanding the 
stuicoty ped abuse xt 18 customary to heap on 
them? But afte: all at 18 doubtful whether 
the poor are to be blamed for the want of 
ginutude they exhibit for the 1¢hef afforded 
them by the poorlaw. ‘The poor them 
selves, proportronate mcans being taken into 
consideration, are the heaviest rateprycrs. 
‘The ncedlewom.n who prys two shillings 1 
week for 2 back toptoom in a Peabovly 
dwalling his ancluded in her year’s ient the 
sum of £2 108, for mumeipal taxation, the 
heaviest im i it being fo1 the poois sate, 
and yet when an distress herself she shims 
with aversion from applying to it for assist» 
ance, while she will receive not only without 
sbame, but with positive grabtude, any pecn 
mary or othti assistance whuh miy be 
aftorded her om kind heated individuals or 
chantable sources. 

‘On the following afternoon I again visited 
the Refuge for the purpose of inspecting the 
Industnal Schools, and on my antval found 
‘Mr, Charles Ramsden, who for moe thin 
ten years has ably performed the duties of 
gencial supenntendent, wasting to rca, 
me, and he at once conducted me to that 
portion of the building set apart fo1 the boys. 
He first took me mto a very large and lofiy 
rooin fitted up asa gymnasium as well as 2 
play room, with every appliance im it cal- 
culated to develop the muscular power of the 
pupils They were at the moment going 
through a vanety of exercises under the direc 
tuon of a teacher, and certainly they showed 
great address and agihty. One thin; Ie 
calarly snuck me, and that was the healthy 
condition, as well as the st of the poor 
lads, totally difierent from what I ux 
pected to find them, the majonty,as I under- 
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stood, having been before ther adnussion im 
a sickly, half starved state, the result ot long- 
protracted privation. On mentioning thus 
fict to Mr. Ramsden, he rephed —1 can 
assure you that the description you have 
heard of then condition when first admitted 
into the school was by no means exaggciated, 
but of that 1 will grve you an opportunity of 
judging for yourself." ‘So saymg, he led me 
into a small side room, calling by name to 
two young boys to come with us. 

“Tale off your jackets and shirts, my tails,” 
sud Mr. Ramsden. His order was imme- 
suately obeyed, and two more emaciated 
creatures than these poor children it would 
be dificult toumagine. The boys then dressed 
themselves, and two others were calle: foi. 
“The two lads you have just sven were ad- 
mitted in the course of last weeb,” said Mr. 
Ramsden. “These have been with us for 
‘about six months, and were in the same con 
divon a5 the others when they entered’ The 
new amvals now took off thar shuts, and 
the contrast they presented to the others 
in. muscular development was vay great 
They were not only well fed, but the hard- 
ness of thar flesh on the anus and shoulders 
proved at to be healthy. 

Mr, Ramsden also showed me the boys’ 
copy-boohs, and other proofs of the good 
educauion bestuwed on them, all of which 
ware fully on a par with that of a first class 
clementary school, On my imquiry as to the 
state of their education before being admitted, 
he informed me that fullya thud had been 
unable to 1ead and waite, and the others but 
very unperfectly. 

I was now conducid mto a large 100m 
on the first floor, where I found, stand- 
mg 1 three ranks, some twenty-five ot 
thirty boys with mbtary musical inshuments 
in ther hands, and thew bandmastet (Mz. 
Dust, late of the Royal Artillery band) at 
ther head. At my request they pliycd 
three somewhat dithcult preces with geat 
precision—in fact, httle less so thin an 
average mibtary band, On making the re- 
maik to Mr. Dust he told me that he hoped 
the gieater portion of them would soon be 
able to occupy positions of the kind—in fact, 
he was tiammg them for that purpose. 1 
suggested that he might have some difficulty 
an cairying out his wishes. “I am very 
hopeful, from the success I have hitherto 
bad,” he replied, * that will not be the case.” 
Mr, Ramsden then informed me that already 
no fewer than a1 pupils from that school 
had been admitted into the bands of the 
diferent iegiments of the Guards, 12 into 
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the 93rd Hightandeis, 13 into the 97th 1 oot, 
21 into the ggth Foot, and no fiwer than 64 
moe into the bands of other regiments, all 
of whom had given satisfaction, 

Before quitting the building I asked a few 
more questions of Mr Ramsden, and among 
them were the following, and ins answers to 
them — 

‘What was the average cost, all eapenscs 
included, of each bos in the school?” and 
I found it to be wout 30 pa cent. les 
than the cost of a child in one of the metro- 
pobtan district schools. 

“Have you any duficulty in find, 
respectable employment for these boys?” 

“None whatever,” was his reply. “We 
can get them out as fast 25 we please, Out 
of every 100 boys for whom we have found 
employment only 4 have turned out unsvtss 

ily.” 

“To what dlass do the monty of their 
parents belong?” I anquned. 

“ Lhe poor workuig clisses gencaally,” 
he said “Out of the 6o boys at prevent 
am the school no fewer than 44 ave the chil 
dien of widows, punciprlly needle women, 
Jaundrcsses, and chirwomcn, who have still 
193 more children to support out of then 
muscrable earnings " 

T cannot concludy this short aiticle better 
than by quoting ze/dutem the termmnation of a 
description of the Newport Market Refuge 
which appeared in the Daily Zikgraph m 
the autumn of 1877, and which 1s perfectly 
applicable to the present ume — 

“Now that the weather uw fine and the 
trees can sheltcr there are not so many taps 
at the Refuge door, not so many praful appeals 
for admittance. But the summer will soon 
be over and the icy winter wall be at hand, 
the leaves will fall fiom the plane-tices in 
the park, and London will be once more 
cusolate. Itas then that the good work will 
begin again, and then that the treasurer of 
this eacelient institution will look despond- 
ingly at the dimmishing contnbutions, and 
probably regret the absence of a fixed in- 
come, however small. Truc it 1s that the 
Refuge has baffled the storm for more than 
thirteen years, thanks to the energy of good 
tnends, but the end may come sooner than 
any one expects, It cannot be that ‘the 
cay of the children,’ the angmsh of the men, 
or the whisper of the women will be ne- 
glected when there is so great a reward con- 
tained in the motto of this beautiful chanty, 
‘I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat ; 
‘I was a stranger, and ye took me in,’” 

WM, GILBERT 
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TX months had scarcely gone since 
Cyprus hid been a word of interest to 
every Enzhsh ¢1 Daily journals, weekly 
reviews, monthly magazines, all made it a 
topic of ammited discusston. Forgotten 
history was scarched to find emsodes of early 
Laghsh domimion in the sland Political 
putns nide its acquisition matter of grave 
parluimentary debate, and even popular 
picachers diew pulpit parallels between the 
aecoid in Holy Wat of Si) and Barnibas 
subns for Salamis, and Batish crilsation mn 
the shye of 1 bneade of rewulir infantry 
and 1 division of Sepoys Ianding at Lamyea 
Nor ws it ta be greatly wondcred at that 
the mind of the Butish nation should hive 
eagerly fastened upon the new possesion 
with a considerable amount of popular en+ 
thuwasm It hid come after long months 
of doubt and manifold anaicties, the sole 
solid bit of * boot," 2n the exchange which 
gave us “perce with honour” for armed ex 
pectancy and distinst. It possessed associa. 
tons connected with the earlier ages of our 
recorded history which rendered it 1 familar 
name to evcry school boy. It was to be 
another link in the chain of ocean fortresses 
which bound us to ow vast Eustem posses- 
sions, Its occupation by us was accom- 
panied by many incidents that cast asound 
it more the éclat of warhke conquest than 
the less demonstrative acquisition of peace 
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or purchise. The popula mind once 
excited, becomes capable of suange enthu 
siasms = Cyprus grew in Imagination mto in 
earthly paradise , Paphos of the hundred 
streams,’ the snow fed rivulets thit flowed 
from Olympus, all the pictuics woven of 
senstious fancy of the Greek and Romin 
poets were reproduced, with the mornng 
mofin, to swell the chorus of delight that 
greeted our acquisition of this once famed 
sle 

Maps soon appeared showmg zones of 
cultniaton, the very titles of which were 
sufficient to case knghsh readers intense 
anticipations of plea‘uie the zone of the 
olive, of the o1anze, of the fig, of the grap 
and of the pinc, were hke so many terraces 
of dehght, gridually ascending from a lower 
world of cotton and tobacco—whtte the 
Zapteah, the Mudu, and the Kambhun 
(ne are wont sometimes to confine Eistem 
titles) fulfilled the natural destiny of the 
black or coloured races by unremutting torl— 
to one where, under the pines of Olympus, 
the Anglo Saxon proprietor sipped his cup, 
cooled by the snows of Troados or lay lazily 
lulled by the murmur of the wind throug 
the pmes of tnple peaked Adelphi 

‘And there were other persons of lets 
gesthettc tastes who regarded the new island 
with more practical outlook. It was to 
produce an excellent outlet for the talents 
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and the energus of the youngur son We 
requied such an opening and Cyprus give it 
to us. The profissions had all become 
immensely overcrowded Compettine ¢a~ 
qmuntuons hud sadly mterfered with the 
efficiency of the services civil and mthtury 
The colomcs hrd developed, under repiesn- 
tative institutions, a tendency to bestow then 
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hele gifts of pluc and cmolument upon 
thar own youn.er sons insteid of upon 
ous, but hoe, m Cyprus, no such unjust 
premadiecs were Uikcly to jrevul, aad any 
Ide dithculucs of eduction resulting from 
too close 1M attention on the part of om 
younge: sons to Kutt» Guide and the Rien 
Calendar would be of smal] rnoment in + 














count 


where the officrl language was 
Turkish, and where the people were either 


black or olive coloured. _ hus wagged the 
Atte tongues of that great Babel called public 
gpimion, and ere a week had passed from the 
date of the announcement of our Cypnote 
acquiaition, a picture had ansen of our new 
possession as utterly false to the reality as 
though some German, deeply read m the 





Romen History of Bntua, hid become the 
purchaser of a property in Sussex, and ex 
pected to find eusting in fall sway upon his 
estate the manners and customs of Boadicea 
The Cypnote cantcle bad im fact been 
pitched 1n too lugh a key, and a collapse wis 
inevitable ere that song had reached its 
second part 
The ‘sen who sailed for Cyprus, and who 
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had been likened by the popular preacher to 
Saul and Barnabas landing at , were 
for the most part persons not disposed to be 
bypercritical in matters of heat, glare, and 
barreuness , they came (rom Malta in Juiy,and 
m July Multa tulnls as many conditions of 
heat, glare, and stenlity as can be found on 
tlus side of the Sahara, But to the cycs ind 
the senses of thesc men Cyprus was a place 
of almost intoleiable heat and blindms late , 
compared to it Malta was a land of ver'un, 
of running streams, of spring lihe coolness, 
and the worst day of sun and suroc that had 
ever blistered or stewed the demzens of 
Valetta was as nothing compared to the 
herce heat and bhnding duststonn that 
Dbumed and swept the camp at Cheffiich 
Pasha, 

But when a question of fact becomes a 
matter of political discussion at loses 2 gieat 
dcal of the force it usually possesses, and 19 
Not at all the stubborn thing it is credited 
with bemg. Onc might have supposed that 
the salubnity or unhealthiness of the island, 
the question of whether Englishmen woe 
well or ill there, was easy of solution, but 
nothing proved more lifheult, 

Fever ot no tever became not 2 common 
every day mutter of fact, but assumed the 
much giaver and more important bearing of 
a Fro pailiamentary and pohtial question 
The papers took sides upon it, hon, members 
mrde motions upon xt, people wrote to the 
Icading journals upon it, and even  votc of 
ecnsuie was openly hinted at by some of the 
auost exteme leaders of opinion. 

But on the other hand the Government 
stoutly averred that the whole thing was a 
delusion from beginmng to end. They were 
mM 1cceipt, 1t was said, of most conclusive 
testnnony to the excellent samtary slate of 
the oops im Cyprus, ‘Thefew cases of tever 
that had prevailed after the ainvel of the 
oops had been of the febricular type, which, 
it was explained, was fatal only in the event 
of ats being comphecated with symptoms of a 
hepatic character. ‘This was seassuring, 0 
fat as tt went, but an hon. member pomted 
out that in the ital operations of war 2 man 
sick was almost as bad a5 aman dead = Thus 
point was not made a question of discussion, 
and, to use the phrase of the mornmy papcrs, 
the subject dropped. 

But while thus thcones took the place ot 
facts the army of occupanon began tu sicken 
lapidly, and stray wails of tever were watted: 
to the Knglish shore. Clubland son be- 
came enhghtened upon the real na.ure of a 
summer mn Cyprus. “I would not, for the 
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world say it to every onc,” said the veteran 
Poffin in the morning room of the Inseparable 
Noodles , “I am too good a Conscitatise to 
Jet ut be known, but I will tel you m confi 
dence that there 1s not such another curse | 
hole on earth” As thia confidential com 
munication was made to at least seventy 
members of the Inseparable Club sevin 
times, and as these seventy had retuiled it 
without loss of time to at least an cqual 
number of their friends and acquaintances— 
of course always in the very strictest confi 
dence—the opinion gained 2 widesprad 
notoncty in a few hours, ‘The tude of public 
opmion began quickly to turn, se1sous doubts 
were thown in more than one quarter upon 
the proyected cultivation of the olive and the 
grape by the ordmary Enghsh agneulturist 
in a temperature of 165° Fahrenheit im the 
sun 

"The theory of zones also underwent amph- 
fication which was not at all satisfactory, A 
medical journal published a map of Cy pus 
showing, in colours, the zones ot divease— 
there was the malanousfever zone occupy ing 
the low coast lands; there was the cutie 
fever zonc, mostly confined 1 the town,, 
there waq 2 zone of agutsh fever, whue th. 
Iimestorg formation touched upon the diym 
tegratuy granite, and finily, there ww a 
dysent zone, the hmity of which hic not 
yet been feed wath any degree of cortunty 
by medhcat investigations beyond 4,000 fuct 
above sea level, But annd all this tevulsion. 
of teeling and collapse of brillant capecta- 
ton one theory remained intact. it wis the 
younger son theory. It might almost bave 
been eaid to have gained strength from the 
fact that fever was found to be 2 calculated 
factor in the programme of lus ¢emigiation 
‘This was, however, in the carcle of his Lunily , 
for himself he showed a singular amount vf 
obstinacy in the matter, and although, Junny 
& briefeojoure in a Cypriots sea-port, he nail 
suceceded m ¢stabhshing grace mecting, in! 
had meuleated the Greek population 11ito tlic 
mystenes of “handicapping,” ‘laying off, 
and “hedging,” and also proved to this 
that it was by no means necessary thit the 
best horse should win, he nevertheless, on 
his 1eturn to the bosom of his inconsol tbte 
family with the proceeds of a “ Consolation 
Stakes” and the seeds of a malanous fever, 
stcadily refused to again tempt the goddess 
ot Fortune in the Island of the Goddess of 
Love. Indeed, at the sherry and butter table 
of the “Warf and Stray” Club, he set his 
opmion upon record. “ The place isn’t fit for 
agentleman,” he said. “It will take adozen 
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years befoi. they'te civilised enough to lay 
you mor. than two to one on anything, and 
no fillow who hasn't something to leave in a 
wall should attempt to go there” 

2 Hi 


A lonely sea washes the shores of Cyprus 
Commerce scems almost to have completly 
fic the nest in which at first had life. The 
wundcrer who now fiom the thistle covered 
site of Salamis looks castward to the sunnse, 
or he wl o casts Ins glance from the shapeless 
anounds of Paphos, bebolds waves almost as 
«destitute of sail fe as though his standpoint 
had been taken upon some unmapped island 
im the South Pacific 


To the noith and south this charactenstic claned, 


of loneliness i but ttle changed Across the 
Dluest blue waters of the Karamaman Gulf 
th rey summits of many mountains tse above 
a shipless horizon, and the beauty of the long 
idunted north shore of Cyprus, fiom Kyrema 
to faraway Cape Andreas, 1s saddened by 
the absunce of that sense of human caustence 
aud of movement which the white spech of 
<anvas beats upon its ghstening wing. To 
the south commerce 1s not wholly dead. Bu- 
tween the wide anns of Capes de Gat and 
Ciutt ships and coasting crafi are seen at in- 
icrvuls, and the shy-line 2s sometimes strcaked 
by the long trail of steamer smoke from some 
vessel standing 1n o2 out of the open 10ad- 
stead of Larnaca, but even hic, although 
the great hughway of the world » commerce 1s 
‘but a day and a hali’s sail away to the south, 
‘™man’s life upon the waters 1s scant and trau- 
sient. But the tiaveller who stands upon 
the shores of Cyprus will soon cease to maivel 
at the absence of hfe upon the waters out- 
yrcad before hun, the arpect of the land 
atound him, the stones that he in shapeloss 
huaps at his feet, the bae brown giound 
upon whose withered bosom sere and rusting 
thistles alone recall the memory of vegetation 
—all tell plamly enovgh the endless story of 
decay, and, as he tums mwards from a sea 
which at least has hidden all vestiges of wreck 
bencath its changcless surface, he sees around 
him a mouldering tomb which but half con- 
ceals the skeleton of two thousand years of 
fame. 
Steppmg out upon the crazy woodea 

that does duty for a jetty at Tamaca, the 
tiaveller from the West becomes suddenly 
conscious Of a new sensation; he has reached 
the abode of rum. And yet it 1s not the 
scant and dreary look of all things which 
heretofore, to hus mund, had cared m ther 
outward forms the impression of progress. 
Tt is not the actual rom, the absence of 
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settlument, or the mican appearance of every 
thing he looks at, that forces suddenly upon 
lum the consciousness of having reached hure 
in Cyprusa place lying completely outside the 
pal. of Luropean civilisation , it 1s more the 
utler degradation of all things—the unwritten 
story here told of thee hundred yuars of 
cnc, told by filthy house, by mtted pave 
ment and squald street, spoken by the ser 
as it sobs through the sewaged shinelc, and 
echoed back from the sun baked hills and 
dull, biown, lafless Jandscape that holds 
watch over Larnaca 

‘And yct they tell us that at 1s all improved 
—that the streets have been swept, the houses 

the Marina no longer allowed to be 
a target for rubbish, The wen who tell us 
this ure truthful, honourable men, and we are 
bound to believe them, but the statement 15 
only more hopelessly convincing of un ltr 
able desolation than had Larnaca stood Letore 
us in the full midnight of its mscy. 

A. the day diaws on towaids evening we 
are taken out to visit the scum of the cn 
campinent ot troops at Chefflick P isha when 
the iland was fitst occuped We ar in tie 
hands of one of the chuf regencrators of thu 
island ~— Civil Comanssionci is the officiil 
title and we are mounted on the Lich of an 
animal which enjoys the distmction of having 
madt hunscif almost as uncomfortable to the 
inst Lord of the Adamalty, during a accent 
ofncial visit to the wland, a5 thou,n that 
Cabinet Minister had been on the dech of 
ue Admuralty yacht im a gate ott the Lands 


But i the spirit of rum had been visible in 
the side to Chefflich Pasha revealed 

the full depth of the desolation that brooded 
over the land—the bare brown land with its 
patchwork shreds of faded tlustlcs over which 
grey owls fitted as the twilight decjrned 
into darkness As we rode along though 
this scene, my frend, the assistant regintiator, 
appeared to regard the whole thing as super 
latively hopeful—the earth was to bloom 
again. What a soil it was for cottou, for 
tobacco, for vines, for oranges, citrons, olives! 
‘nergy was to do it all—cnergy and Turhsh 
law, He had been studying Turlish law, he 
said, for seven weeks, and he was convinecd 
that there was no better ise oo et ane 
that the East generally cen 

stadping the sume law, of codes sular {0 , 
for seven hundred years, aud had come to a 
different conclusion regarding its excellence, 
“What Cyprus had been im the pest it would 
beagam inthe future. It only wanted British 
admmustration of Turkish law over the island 
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to set evciything ght Min had done the 
harm, min could undo the harm,’ And so 
on, as we rode back through the lesscniny 
Tight mto Lumaea 

Was it really as our fnend had sax? 
Contd man thus ewsdy undo what man had 
donc? All exidence answered “ No.” 

For every ycar of ruin wrought by the 
Tinh another year will not suffice to cfface. 

The absence of good government my. 
mara pcopk’s progicss he presence of 
good government can only mike 1 niton 
when, bencith, the foundation rests upon 
the sold frcedom of the heut of the people 
The heart of Cyprus 1s dead and butxd = It 
was dymg ere cver a Turkish galley crossed 
the Kartmmmian Gulf, and now it lies en 
tombed beneath three hundred years of 
Crime, no more to be called to hfe by the spas 
modhe efforts of haif-a-dozen English officials 
than the glories of the Knights of Malta 
could be agam enacted by the harmless 
people who today dub themselves Knights 
of st John, and date the record of ther 
chapters from a lodging house mn the Strand. 

The mail cart running between Lamaca 
and Nicosia usually left the former place at 
five AM, but as the Inghsh mail steamer 
had arived fom Alexandra at midmght, the 
hour of the post cart’s departure had becn 
changed to half past three am. A fiw 
minutes before that time we had presented 
ourselves at the point of departure, only to 
find office, stable, and stable yard sunk 10 
that profound slumber which usually charac- 
tere the world at that ewly hour A 
glow of ruddy light falling actoss the street 
trom a large open door suggested some one 
asut, and we bent our steps in its direction. 
The ied light came from a blachsmith’s 
foige At the anvil beat and blew a swarthy 
smith, ind yet a courteous son of Vulcan 
too, for he stopped his beatng and his blow 
ing as We Cime up, and put a candle end in 
a bottle, and put the bottle on a bench and 
placed 1 rough seat beside it for our service. 
He hails from Loulon, he says. Simple 
services all of them, but of great value when 
it 18 bore in nund that ten minutes pre- 
viously we had called at the post office and 
received from the weaned official in charge 
a packet of Knglish letters and papers just 
soticd from the mail, so, as the blacksmith 
beat we read, waiting in the small hours for 
the mail cart to Nicosia. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of hoises and 
a rush of wheels along the sticet. The mail- 
cart had started! We rushed wildly into the 
still dark street. It was too true, the cart 
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‘wis off! Wath 2 row that ought to have 
roused Lurmica, we give chase, Ihe rout 
fulcd to arouse the sleeping city, but, domg 
still better, it halted the flying mail eit 
Ten seconds more and we were beside the 
rehick, and bestde ourselves with breathless 
rige A Greek held the reins, another 
Grech sat on the back seat, When the driver 
found that the roar had only proceeded from 
A passenger who had been left behind, he 
‘was about to 1esume his onward way, but it 
could not be allowed. A short altcrc tion 
ensued The Greek duver, 1eiforeul by 
the propuetor of the cat, a Licnchman, 
gesticulited, swore, and threatened the com 
bined penilues of Purhwh and kngltsh law 
We cumly rephed that, acting under the 
direction of the French proprietor, we hac 
presented onrsclves at the mail office at half- 
past three am, that for two mortal hours we 
Jind waited for the cart, and thit now the 
cut imust wut until our bag, still at the 
forge, could be brought up and placed beside 
us. The krenchman declated, “It was im 
possible , the delay of a mmute would be his 
tun ‘The mules must proceed,” 

“No, not until the baz was biought up,’ 

“Form ud!” roared the propnetor ‘Lhe 
driver shook his reins and shouted to the 
mules here was nothing for it but to 
sue the rems and stop further progress 
Ibe mules, four in number, instantly de 
clared themsclycs on our side of the contio 
versy, they stopped dead short, and the 
mprecations of their owner and driver being 
ahke yowerless to move them, the bag wa» 
biought up, the mmprecations ceased, and we 
jolted out of Larnaca. Day was breaking. 

Sottly came the dawn ovu the face of the 
weary land Over hill tops, over swamps, and 
shore and sea, touching nusciable mnarct 
and wretched mosque and squahd buiding 
with all the wondrous beauty that light has 
Shed upon this old earth of ours since two 
mulhon mornings ago it fist kissed its twin 
children, sea and shy, on the houzon of the 
eation. 

‘And now, as the sun came flashing up 
over the eastern hills, Cyprus lay aiound us, 
bare, brown, and and. Water-courses with- 
out one drop of water, the surface of the 
earth the colour of a brown-paper bag, the 
telegraph poles topped by a small grey owl, & 
hawk hovering over the thistle-strewn ground, 
a village, Turkish or Greek, just distinguish- 
able from the plam or the hill by the hghter 
‘due of its mud walls and flat mud roof&— 
east, west, or north, on each side and in 
front, such was the prospect, 
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The cwls on the telegraph posts seemed | 
typical of Purkish dommon The Oltomn 
throncd on the Bosphorus was about 1s gicat 
an anomily as the blmking myht-bird c1p 
ping the electric wire 

‘Twenty-five miles from Larnaca the road 
ascends a shht nse. As the crest 1s gained 
the eye rests upon 2% cluster of minarets— 
houses thrown together m misses within the 
angles and bchind the lincs of 2 fortihcrtion, 
and one granil dark miss of Gothne wchitec- 
ture ton ering over house and ramput Around 
Tics a vast colourless plun To the north a 
broken range of rugged mountains lft th ir 
highest peaks three thousand fict rbove the 
plan Avy to the south west higher moun 
tans msc blue and distunt 

The houses, rempirts, and minarets are 
Nicos1t, und the Gotne pile, sll lofty amid 
the lowly, still gand amd the little, stands + 
Jonely rock of Crusiders’ faith, 1ismg above. 
the waves of mn 

If the Lurk had nvuked apon Larmier the 
mesure of his mistulc, upon Nicos he bul 
stamped hts presence in even shuper lines 
of misery and of filth People are often im 
the habit of saying that no words could fitly 
express tle appcrrance of some scene of 
wrutchedness It 18 simply 1 casy formula 
for beg.ing the question 

Lhe state of wretchedness in which Nicosi. 
hes 1s e1sy enoush to eypess m words—in 
thse matters the Turk 1s thorough ‘There 
ws nothing subtle m his power to degiade, 
there 1 no refinement in Ins nan — The mo t 
casual t »urist that ever relied on Muiray for 
history, ind Cook for food and transport, could 
mark and digest the havoc of the Ottoman 

The Goth mignt t.vage Italy, but the Goth 
came forth punficd trota the flames which 
he himself had kindled The Saxon swept 
Bntam, but the music of the Celtic heat 
softened his rough nature, and wored him 
into less churlish habit “Visigoth and I rank, 
Heruli and Vandi, blotted out their ferocity 
in the vty hght of the civilisation they had 
striven to extingwsh. Even the Hun, wildest 
Tartar fiom the Scythian waste, was touched 
and softened im his wicker encatnpment amd 
Pannoman plains , but the Turh— wherever 
his scumitar reached—degiaded, defiled, and 
defamed , blasting mio eternal decay Gieek, 
Rom, and Latm cvih.ation, until, when 
all hid gone, he sat down, satated with 
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sts tgery, to doze for two hundred years into 
decremtude 

The streets of Nicos nu-ow and tor 
uous, are just wide enough to allow 4 man 
to nde along cach sid. of the gulter which 
occupies the centre No view cin anywhere 
be obtained beyond the immeditte spice in 
front, wd so many blank walls bydines, 
low doorways, and rained buildings he round 
without anv 1efucnce to design or any con 
nection with truhe, that the mind of the 
stranger soon becomes hopctessly confitsed 
in the xttempt at exploration, until winduing 
atiandom he finds lnmself suddenly brought 
op a unst the ramput that surrounds the 
aty 

it as then that rscending this rampart, ind 
pursumg his wry alon, it he beholds some 
thing of the mner hfe of Nicosia he houses 
abut upon the fortifications, wid the wanderer 
looks down into courtyrds or guiden plots 
where mud walls id broken, uopunted 
latices are fiimged by many 1M orange tice 
thick-clustered wath goldun frust 

In the ditch on the outer side Ik. bioken 
and destroyed, some grind old Venctiin 
cunon, flung there by the Tink previous to 
hus final departure His genius for destruc 
tion still “strong in death,’ he would not 
give them to us, or sell them, so he defuct 
‘nil flung them down 

We wander on along the northern fice 
Looking in upon the uty all 1 the sue, 
mud and wattle in nan orim.es, natiow 
streets, biown stone wills, minarets filth, 
wd the towcung mass of the destciated 
cathedral 

Bat as the sunset hour draws nigh, tnd the 
wrndeter turns his gaze outwards over the 
plain, he beholds a glonous prospect It as 
the sunsct glow upon the northern ran,¢ 

Beyond the waste that surrounds the 1am 
parts—beyond the wretched cemctencs and 
the brown mounds, and the weary plun the 
rugged range rises 1 puiple and old What 
colo us they are! 

Pinnacled upon the topmost crags, the 
gigantic rums of the Venetian castics of Lut 
favento and St Hilanon salute the sunset 
last of all, and then the cold ‘sand of mght 
blots out plain, mountain, mound, and run, 
the bull frogs begin to croak fiom the cme 
tenes, and night covers with its vast pall .he 
wreck of Time and of Turk. 
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ART IN DAILY LIFE. 


By J. BLAVINGTON 11KINSON, 
1 —rraury, 


Then 1c ty all uomnd oar paths, 
MTs teas witebhul res 

Con te cc st osed Suma ve tangs 
Yad thos hi thew lowly une 


Nid the preceding pipers it has appeared 
werdentally how beamly enters in mmy 
ways into our daily life—how in the building, 
dec oratmg, and furnishing of our homes beat- 
thfal objects and anangements mimster to 
refined enjoyment And the assumption was 
mide, pethips somewhat giatuitously, not 
only that bewty has a bodily eustence, but 
that it can be readily distinguished, taken 
possession of, and ipplied, and yet its post 

the entity is by some called im question, 
antl people m general are content with the 
vaguest impressions, and know or care so 
httle that they can look even upon ugliness 
with impartiality and indifference. Never- 
theless truly 1s 1t written that “ Beauty has 
deen appointed by the Detty to be one of 
the elements by which the human soul 1s 
<ontmually sustained.” And it appears to 
me that in the present time we have special 
need for this high service Justin jon 
‘wthe pressure of life, the heat and the burden 
of the day, become hard to bear, Just 10 
measme as the practical details of 

and the hurry and wory of the world wear 
wearily on body and mind, 1s the need felt 
for such calming and herhng beauty as nature 
and art can give. And it furthermore would 
secm that # beauty be a want we shall do 
wil to ciscummnate between the true and the 
filsc, so that we may not be takmg poison 
for food, And it 1s to be feared that n these 
matters the mind 1s pecult aly prone to decep 

tion, and that even when mtcnt on bemg 
guided aright st clings by some unaccountable 
perversity to the thousand and one forms of 
the unbeautiful that crowd and disfigure the 
world, I think, then, some practical good 
may be gained by a few simple suggestions, 
which while eschewing metaphysical subtleties 
shall serve to show what beauty—the hfe and 
soul of art—teally 1s, and how it may be cis- 
unguished fiom its contrutes. 

Flow can beauty be discerned—what ae 
her outward signs? In the fist place, I 
woukl premise that we are heie not within 
the sphere of ceitunty, or of positive science. 
Theie are no auoms or delinitions by which 
beauty can be precisely or doginatically de 
signated. Yct she can be descnbed, pre- 


sented by cximples, and approached by way 
of probrbilitns AS to description o1 sllus- 
tration, a ca,sic cxpital, an Etruscan vasc, a 
Gothic wmiow tiacery are all bewtiul, and 
yet the reason why, it 1s not easy to s1y. 
Accordingly all authorities, however other- 
wise they diverge, agree thit the sgn, if 
indeed not the very essence of beauty, 15 
the pleisure it mcites. The mind 1s made 
for beauty just as the eye 1s framed for hight. 
A thing of beauty leuls from joy to joy, 
bringing sunshine within the soul, and light 
mg up freulty after faculty ull every chamber of 
consciousness glows with warmth and colow. 
The mmd greets with rapture the approach 
of beauty, and gamishes a dwelling for her, 
the affections hindly, and the currents of 
hfe flow evenly and gently, unruly passions 
ate lad to rest, and discords soften ito 
hamomes. Beauty, too, he Spring tar- 
landed with flowers, 15 yocund and health- 
wing §=Thus Addison of such statcs of de- 
tation writes, “Delightful scenes, whether 
an nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
influence on the body as well as the mind, and. 
not only scrve to clear and bnghten the ima- 
gmnation, but are able to disperse gucf and. 
melancholy, and to set the animal spuits 
pleasing and agrecable motion. For this 
reason, Lord Bacon, in his essay upon Health, 
has not thought it improper to prescribe to 
his readers a poem ora prospect” In fine 
the proof and the purpose of beauty 1s the 
pleasure at brings, the intent bemg to adorn 
life and add to the sum of human happiness. 
I have sometimes felt 1t derogatory to the 
arts to hold that beauty, then vital breath, 
1s cluefly af not exclasively pleasme-civing. 
But a sufficient reply seems to be that the 
pleasures of the mind become high a low 
according to the faculties called into play, 
There are not only the pleasures of the 
senses, but the poeta sing of “ the plcasmes 
of hope” and the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion.” Beauty has many phases or modes of 
i » there 18 physical beauty os 
seen in 2 Greek athlete, xesthetic beauty as 
sometimes found i highly wrought and 
artistic types of guthood and womanhood, 
imtellectual beauty as portrayed by the poet 
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Shelley, moral and rehgious beauty as dis 
played by marty1s and sunts and depicted m 
5 cicd art. And these divers forms of bewly 
cottcsponding with cognate stttes of mid 
evoke varying pleasures. The beauty 15 of 2 
Inse order that appeals 10 prssion, but beauty 
becomes soul moving when xt mspnes to 
worsmp And the dignity of the «ts my in 
Ike manner be apprased by the worth of the 
dev dchncated and of the emotions evohed 
The doctime has often been propounded, 
and 1s not destitute of reason, that there sub 
sists an underlying umon between bewuty, 
tiuth, vid goodness , beauty answciing to the 
aesthetic sense, truth to the intellect, and good 
ness to the conscience, each and all beng 
essential to a perfect work cither of nature or 
of art, Beauty thus indissoluble from tiuth 
and goodness becomes ideal—it 1s without 
blemish, it stands the attmbute of high minds, 
the source of pare and noble pleasue, ‘The 
belief that mind alone inspires beauty finds 
expression im the following oft quoted lines , 
the first are by Akenside, the second from 
Michiel Angulo — 
AT id rand dl ne Lean wit ewe e uth and hence, 
tains 


Hc ining s une an in tte BE con 
(01 bc watt mw and sublime 


 Decp ip ib owes whence our existence flows, 
Healy's tramcendint forme sre dl comb Bel 
Jeyond ul othe: attnbutes of m nd * 


And when once we have Icarnt to think wor 
thily of beauty, we may next consider its dis 
tribution favourite halntats, These are 

manly in nature and derivatvely in art 
And here I wish to guard against the notion 
thit beauty 1s 2 boon “ too bright und good 
for human nature's daily food.” We are 
taught by the poet of nature that “the lowly 
have the birthnght of the shics,” that “heaven 
hes about usin our infancy,’ that “thc meanest 
flower that blows can give thoughts that do 
often he too deep for tears,” and 60 35 it 
with beauty, she is near and dear to the 
simple and true-hearted. 

Perhaps it may be of some use to point 
out how we may distinguish beauty 12 nature 
and what the artist can do to. us, In the 
world beauty 1s scattered, unequally distn- 
buted, and often sorely defaced. To this her 
marred and mutilated estate may be apphed 
Milton’s famous simile concuning truth 
“Her lovely form 1s hewn into a thousand 
pieces and scattered to the four winds,” and 
aatists and Saoaed “ymtating the careful 
search that Isw made for the mangled body 
of Osis, have gone up and down gathenng 
litab by hmb as they could be found ,” yet 
all the scattered fragments have not been 
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found, but still the serch goes on, hopins 
that cvery joint and membes muy at length bu 
moulded “into an rmmortu ferture of love 
Iiness and perfection ” Now the function and 
nussion of the artist his ever been to collec! 
the dispersed beauties of natue into a con 
‘sistent composition ind 1 concentrited whole. 
And these the finer essunccs of cicited things, 
sculptors, painters ind ut workmen help to 
infuse into our duly life, mu iing ws seve 
uty and iuegudness, and refyun, its dense 
ness and grossness. 

Jet us recur for a momcat to the pr ietical 
question of how the beauties of nuure may 
be assimiated ‘The mun difteulty 15 thit 
the monty of }x1sons ate not nghily at 
tuncd = ‘The mind nowad+ys bankers alte 
novelty and cacitement, it becomes dissipited 
and «hstricted by vain shows, Ife 1s dis 
coloured and taste tortmed by fivolouw 
fashion, wild mvention, and crpnice, till at 
kength the modesty, the law, and the order 
beloved by nature are xgnoiudl by society 
A wholesome mode of escape from “ the 
‘busy dance ot things that puss uvay” mary be 
found in an eacmsion to the county with 1 
volume of Wordswoith in han! The 
presences of nature im the shy vod on the 
cuth, the visions of the hills, and souls of 
Toncly places” bung herlinz to the fvercil 
pulse Still better restoative as shotchine 
among silent woods or }tbbling stream, for 
ther beauty spraks as it wer, pusonally to 
the mind, and scoms to enter at pencil pont 
and peimcate through nerve and tile tll 
the aittst or amateur grows ito the Jule of 
nature. 

‘When thus the mind, “'by interchange of 
perce and cacitation, finds im nitute its best 
and purest friend,’ the thoughts become at 
tuned to beauty, and intuition iy a sure guide 
The perfections of nature find, 90 to say, 1- 
pheas with the mind, and 2 thu of dash 
announces the sense of the beutiful But 
this rarer cesence in cieated things 15 not Lut 
to the testimony of mtuition only, notute 
usually afhxes some stamp a5 a visible sin 
It will be found that the most hi,hly-deve 
Joped forms, the perfected types, ate asunills 
Deautiful, while ugliness attiches as a sugmt 
to what 1s physically sickly or abortive. Lhe 
observance of nature’s laws tends to the pei- 
fecting of animal and vegetative structures, 
im other words to the embociment of beauty 
And manne appears in peipetual struggle 
to cast aside and obhterate what 1s faulty or 
unsound, and to strengthen and mature the 
Digher germs of life, and so through succes- 
save stages to insure a progressive beauty. 
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Tt woukl stem for us @ piofitable pasume in 
our daily wilks to seek out diligently the 
latent Leates in the Iandseape and its isving 
tunantiy, so as to observe and inwardly muse 
over whiteser 1s lovely mm the forms and 
colours of ammated nature, bixls of the an, 
foregiound flowers, mountain distances, and 
sunsit skies The memory weil stored with 
such images becomes a peipetnal [erst 

Beauty as placed im the world 3 not fice 
from peipleatues. Tord Bicon, with his 
usual bicidth of vision, writes in view of 
these anonihes “ Lhat 1s the best prt of 
Deauty, which a pictute cinnot cxpiess, no, 
nor the first sight of the Ile Lheie ts no 
excellent beauty that hath not some strange 
ness m the propoition.” ‘ihe fict 1s such 
shangeness perpetually ciops up owing to the 
presence of ugliness, which, as taies among 
wheat, grows up m the ficlls of beanty Jt 
1s not very e1sy to tell why all things wae 
not ctcated beautiful, rt 34 not, for example, 
quite evident why some few women should 
be made ugl Put as we have the best 
suthonty for suffermg the foolish gladly, s0 
we shall not be fur wrong in reccivng the 
ugly with resignation And nature. certainly 
makes kindly effort to 1ccompcnse for occa 
sional shortcomings , accordingly at 18 pro 
verbial that she endows persons lacking m 
Deauty with compensating goodness. ‘Lhus 
much it secms necessary to sa), otherwise the 
objection might hold that the picture here 
drawn of Ucauty 18 wanting in truthful 
shadow and rchef. And I think the con- 
tiast which nature and even att obtains in a 
certain small percentage of ugliness 1s not 
without a lesson Beauty ts apt to cloy; 
furthermore it may eneivate, therefore the 
swect 1 spiced with the bitter. 

Beauty has receved varymg treatment 
fiom ait, Unhappily some pamters, such as 
Brawwer and Jan Steca, instead of striving to 
express “the best part of beauty,” have gro- 
velled in the mire, while otheis have glossed 
art with tinsel show, riband, star, and belted 
tank. But the painter who works as nature 
works will cast aside whatever sn man 15 
ignoble, and, seeking to carry out the general 
scheme of development, will amjnove upon 
the actual model and by fehcty of invention 
push onwards tothe perfect type. And thus 
beauty m art as in nature becomes progies- 
sive—a beauty which rises in the scale of 
existence according to the woith of the idea 
it embodics. 

Yet ou Joshua Reynolds deplores that the 
artwt must be content to suffer the sublime 
distress which a great mind alone can feel, 
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“that having dedicated his hfe to the atiain- 
ment of an ideal beauty, he will die at last 
without having reached it." And Hogatth, 
im a mote come stram, 1}utes how a certain 
* dancing-master once duclared that after 
much study and successtyc smprovements, be 
still despaited of being able dining the rest of 
hus I fe to do complete qustice to, or to bung 
out fully the capabilities of, his favounte 
dance” Whatever bea min scailing, single 
ness of devotion cannot tal of reward, and 
though to the cnd of hie ideal beauty may 
sul be beyond our teach, yet yeu by year 
it can be apporchcd more neaily. ‘Lhe re 
solve 15 atsclf sufhcient reward. 

In our search alter buauty much may be 
leant from the practice of the greatest artists 
1m divets counties over long periods of ume, 
and under divasificd civilsations. The 
panter and sculptor are perpetually on the 
Took out for phasing and peilect aspects 1n 
natuie and in life, and thus the works that 
have been hindcd down may be said to serve 
as histone shunes o1 emportums of beaity 
And as good souety 1» the best teacher of 
polished mmners, and the scading of select 
authors onc of the surest means of forming 
a good htuay style, so the study of the 
master works of art 1s the most direct way of 
cultivating the taste and rectuying the sense 
of the Dewititul, It will nut be anuss thee 
foie to enumerate afew ¢ amples in art which 
may be accepted as standards. Let us place 
an the fiont 1ank Grecian temples and Gothic 
cathedrals, some exec! others, but all are 
more or less beautiful. ‘Lhen consummate 
after the kind are Gieeh and Etruscan 
vases and tazze, and Classic and Itahan 
camcos and intaglios, also marble reliefs, ol 
which the Flin are neaily faultless, In the 
same category come ornamental compositions 
of foliage, flowers, and figures in Classic, 
Italian, and French styles. Of course at will 
not be night to accept any work bhndly , each 
componcnt past must be examined cutically, 
the chatt will have to be sited from the 
wheat, and the esscntial beauty when found 
should be analyzed, and the eftects referred 
to thetr ciuses. Nothing shoit of this is 
educational, 

AS types of the ideal, and as anatyticat 
exercises to bing out piomincnily the prin- 
cples and propeities of Leauty, we cannot 
do better than to take a few of the best- 
known pieces of sculpture, such as the Fates 
of Phudias, the Faun and Cupid by Praxiteles, 
the Venus of Milos, the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Lueard Slaye:, and the Antinous and the 
Genus of the Vaticay, These and other 
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figures are now happily made familar to 
students and the public at large by casts 10 
the class rooms of art schools throughout the 
county They are 1ghtly used as models of 
tmth and beauty, and bemg raised above 
common nature, ‘nd freed from the accidents 
and flaws of mdividual humanity, they reach 
the generic and the immutable. Deformity, 
luke error, dies out, while beauty, like truth, 
Ihveson, Lhe student will do well to dis 
tinguish one species of beauty from another. 
In Greek and the best Roman sculpture the 
subtle essence 1s concentrated and subhmated , 
it dwells apart as in serene heights undisturbed 
by the tumult of lower spheres. 

‘A new and inspired spirit of beauty dawned 
with the advent of Chnstanart ‘Lhere would 
seem good reason to believe that the inward 
graces of faith, hope, and chanty were by 
the old painte:s translated into form, and 
transferred to panel and canvas, so tnat the 
beauties of the soul, though im themselves 
invisible, became the objects of sense. And 
the foundation for this belef grows mote as 
sured from the well accredited narrative that 
Fra Angelico went direct from prayer to his 
easel to paint the vision received from he wen, 
not darmg to alter a le because alt was 
given by God. Endless examples might be 
adduced of how many early, and a few late 
Ttahan masters—Fra Angelico, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Francia, Fra Bartolommeo, Da Vinci, 
and others—created and made eternal 2 world 
of beauty, and the revelation inspired 2 love 
and a worship, And in these modern times, 
when beauty has become less spiritual and 
more carnal, it 1s no slight bonefit that the 
masterpieces of early Itahan ait have been 
brought by the publications of sundry societies: 
within the reach of uch and poor alike. Such 
supersensuous beauty, touching sometimes the 
confines of the supernatural, thrown into the 
‘quiet pauses of daily life, rawes the mind above 
the level of common things The subjects 
may pall somewhat by sameness, yet besides 
‘uch lovely and oft repeated creations as Ma- 
donnas and Holy Famules, a world of beauty 
opens on the sight in angels, and heavenly 
chous, and winged creatures flockng the sky 
ox visiting the lower eaith. In such pictonal 
compositions the lines and movements seem 
attuned to heavenly mumc. But aga and 
agun changes come over the spint of the 
dream, and beauty a8 ceceees | by Repheel 
grows mopremely symmejaic and even geo- 
metic, thus “Sibyis* q 


the “ Poena,” periect pci icone 
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so the austere and self immolaung bevty of 
primitive epochs little by little relaxes tll 
we come m the Venetian school to such 
Tapturous and passionate scenes as Titian’s 
“Bacchus and Anadne,” “Vemce en 

throned,” by Veronese, “Mercury and the 
Graces,” and “ Ariadne and Venus,” by Tin 

toret I wish to mdicate how Italian painting 
unfolds not 1 narrow or exclusive, but a wide 
and repiesentinve beauty. And it becomes 
instructive to spell out and read the old pic- 
tures as if they were historic records of the 
conditions of churches and commonwealths, 
or as af they were books or so many pass 
transcnbed fiom the hfc. The beauty which 
ever varied with the life and the futh of a 
highly sensitive people mimsters all the more 
sympathetically with the pulsations of our 
own highly wrought existence. 

The vital principle that has endowed with 
ummortality the masterpieces of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, mspires, though 
perchance in less degree, subsultary and de 
corative handicrafts Lhe hving spark of 
beauty which shines in the lowly flower ani- 
mates the humblest work of art, and xt 15 
interesting to observe with what care and 
devotion smallest objects have been prescrved 
and handed down through ccntunes, provided 
only they are impressed with beauty ‘The 
world hitherto has not been enamomed by 
ugliness, nor has it as a rule souzht to per 
petuate deformty. Dut lovely objects, + 
Jewel or a casket, or a piece of iron or brass, 
such, for example, as the treasures of metul- 
work in Westminster Abbey, are deemcl 

for if destroyed the vou felt could 
not be filled Ugly forms are allowed to 
pass out of mind into oblivion, but the miny 
ulustrated volumes on decorative sculpture, 
‘on ivory or wood carving, on metal work, 
tapestry, and textile fabrics, prove with how 
great solicitude designs of beauty are pre- 
served, recorded, and handed down. Jhus 
by means of drawings, engravings, and repro 
ducttons, poetry of form and colow are woven 
ito the tissue and texture of our lives And 
if I may adduce my own expenence I would 
of the advantage of treasunng within 
the memory representative examples of the 
‘beautiful—some typical vase, some rare cameo 
or yewel, some choice form i glass or potce- 
lan, some faultless arrangement m wall de- 
coration, wood-work, or drapery. Such models 
of excellence serve as standards whereby to 
maeasure the departure from correct taste in 
ordinary and average households, In the 
pesest Gay sho can be no cecase when the 
and decoration of a dwelling, when 
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wall-hangings, mantelpieces, chars, couches, 
curtams, tablecloths, tamps, candlesticks, 
inkstands, prper-hnives, &c., show them- 
selves unsightly, because all things ugly in 
our surroundings stand tepioved by a host of 
hustouc testmomes. And judging from the 
expertence of the past, it becomes positrvely 
sure that whatever works are malformed and 
hideous will pravitate donnwaids, will pass 
fiom higher to lower grades m social life, 
from the palace to the cabm, till at Jast they 
are swept away and lost, while all things of 
beauty live on, and the older they grow the 
more they a1¢ revered, 

Beauty has received loving regard from 
plulosophurs, pocts, and panters alike. Lord 
Bacon takes an impattal but not wholly 
favourable view in the closing words to his 
essay, as follows: “ Beauty 1s as summer 
fruits, which are easy to corrupt and cannot 
last, and for the most part it makes a disso- 
lute youth and an age a httle out of counte- 
nance, but yet certanly agam, if beauty 
light well, it maketh vutues shine and vices 
blush.” The poets toy with beauty, the 
term becomes clothed in metaphorical mean- 
ings, @ landscape and a lady, 2 mountan 
and a monument, 2 piece of music, a poem 
and a pe. being esteemed indiscnm- 
natcly beautiful. Instructon and delight 
come from the perusal of many metncal 
‘musings on beauty, and the mind does well 
ever and anon to pass from the literature of 
the subject to the visible embodiments m 
art, Some poets, such as Spenser and 
Shelley, pen hymns to mitellectual and hea- 
venly beauty, and, ke Michael Angelo, 
dunk deeply ‘of the philosophy of Plato. 
Spenser writes :— 

* Therefore st comes thvt the fur soule which have 

Pe, most rm mblance to th. heavenly yee 


if 
rant ta theme lve most beauttal and breve, 
Ther Sealy bower, mast S$ for tbr dels,bt 


atime 

Passing ftom poets ta metaphysicians, we 
find that Sir Wiliam Hamilton has most 
nearly ativcd at the abstract theory of 
beauty, His doctime may be bi stated 
as follows “ Beauty Limgs into action both 
the umaginahon and the understanding. 
Imagination has its delights in the vanety of 
parts, while the undeistandmg fnds pleasure 
1m combinmg the mulufanous parts mto a 
whole , the greater the number of parts given 
by the magination, and the more complete 
the unity wrought by the understanding, the 
greater will be the pleasure excited, and the 
more perfect the beauty attamed.” Number- 
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Jess are the passages beanng out this view, 
and curtun trlsts, among whom stands con- 
spicuous Hoznth, taking side glances at 
metiphysics, havedashed off specious theo. 1es. 
Hogarth, in hus “Analysis of Beauty,” wnitten. 
with “2 view of fixing the fluctuating ules 
of taste,” believed he had discovered the 
whereabouts of beauty m vanety, multiph- 
ty, unsformty, regularity, symmetry, sun- 
pheity and fitness. And this theory—if so it 
may be called—which fits loosely within 
Hamilton's definition, Hogarth was vod 
enough to wlustrate by diagrams. Thus 
he sketched on a painter's pallet a scrpvatine 
hne, and wrote beneath, “The Line ot 
Beauty ;” and furthermore, on the tlle-prge 
of the “ Analysis” he delmeated a pyranud, 
and within its three sides drew a setpent, 
and then wrote below, the word “ Vanety.” 
And so we arrive at yet another manifesta- 
tion of the ever-recurring maxim, “unity m. 
vanety.” Again, I repeat, these 1OUS 
speculations stand at dubious distance trom 
practical results, and yet, I think, like the 
tentative outhnes and first sketches which 
have come down to us from the old masters, 
they shadow forth permanent truths, and 
may be used as stepping stones mn the temple 
of ty. 


The ideas comprised within this short 
essay might with grcater ease have been ex- 
panded into a volume, However, in setthng 
the scheme of these papers, I deemed that 
beauty should find 4 promment place, because 
hold faith in ats high function in hfe. An 
inevitable curtness in treatment may possibly 
have entailed confusion, or indced incom- 
prehensibility, I can only ask the reader 
patiently to consider what has been tmper- 

ly expressed; and to aid him in forming 
some defimte conclusions, 1 beg to submt, as 
the issue of the preceding argument, the tol- 
lowing propositions. 

Forms accounted beautful come with the 
greater: sanction when they have becn ac- 
cepted over long periods of time, or over 
wide areas of space, or when they have been 
identfied with bigh states of civilsation. 
Such manifestations acquire a histone sta- 
Dilty, and are more trustworthy than the 
phantoms of fasluon or the devices of 
individual or momentary caprice, 

Beauty usually accords with geometric 

ons OF Numeric ratios ; thus, m out+ 

and composition it often falls Laser sort 
figures as the circle, ellipse, or id, ani 

arranges itself accordmg to numbers, such as 

2, 3, 5) 7, &c. This numeric theory 1s sup- 

posed to bave ongmated with Pythagoras, 
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and in recent days xt found 2 finite. advo 
eve m Mr Hay, of }dinburgh The con- 
yecture hts been thit such talios rest on 
the undulttory theory, and determine abhe 
Deanty of form, colour, nd sound, m other 
words that the beuity of the hunvin fizure, 
of the pusmrte tnhow, and of 1 Becthoven 
son ua obcy hke fund uncatd hws 

Jos of bewty, whethu elementary or 
complex, ie prenanly found in nature, but 
the erative idea 1s ofien marred, dioss de 
busing the pure gold Yet nature stnves to 
ge wry impurities, to erst out deform 
tis und to preserve ind devclop the normal 
type, whenever nature rerches her standard 
‘nf pafection she 1s beawtful 

‘Leanty constitutcs the ideal, and the tue 
ideil in it corresponds to the peifeeted real 
an nature 

Outward and visible beauty 18 announced 
m1 determined by the response ind ypproval 
of the mind, the mnd being made for beauty 
ag the cye 1s constineted for ight the in- 
y ud intuions plintcd in min pulsit, a 
chords of a lyre, to the vibritions o1 im 
1' sions from without. 

Jetty obtuns 1 twofold sanction when 
i Cxists 18 the perfection of outwud natu 
sn) when it obtams the approving response 
of the best minds 

Tieanty stands i some undefined relation 
with truth and goodness Partial and in- 
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complet. 1 buruty often contuns an idinx 
ture of erior and bulness, but perfect brsuty 
1s without alloy, ind lcs im continuity with 
trath and goodness, the three conjoinc 1 
making am iubroken arcwt, cich forbtying 
the other 

All bewty becomes the mor. confirmed 
when it has bcen sanctioned andl mide mainte 
fest by the giert wtists of the worl!, ind 
when it 1s embodied im the mrsternvorhs of 
the foremost uchitcets, sculptor, or punters. 
Jauty rcsides within every truc ind .ood 
work of ut, just as the soul dwells within the 
human body,—it 1s there to + curt unty,—we 
have only to find it out 

‘And forms of bewty appear with ovel- 
wheining evidence when they obtun 15 just 
indretted, 1 threcfold winant; whin they 
possess the impress of the Crevtor in nuute , 
when they have juned the approval of the 
‘cutist by a plice ih umversal nt, and listly 
when they hive awakened within humunty 
am alle,vince and 1 love 

And these minsfold phiscs of beauty 
deviate what they arc by the pluwsine they 
impart beauty mays pleases, and whit dis 
phases 1s unberutful, it 19 hu prvilue to 
Teil ftom joy to ry, ihe worth of ny 
Leanty as measured by the dtzmty of the 
umotions twakened , the use of beiuty 15 to 
clevate, adorn, and add to the enjoyment of 
te 
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J HAD mide an Herculean effort, and 
failed The picture that was to have 
shown the world that a new cra m painting 
hid begun arnved too Iate—the doors of 
Burlmgton House were cloud 1 rpre 
scnted to the hanging committee the fatal 
musttke they mide in refusing, it cntrance 
‘Lut in vain, they would none of 1t, 
Dissppomted and disgusted I cast over 
im my mmd what I should do The feveush 
toil of months 913 telling on me mentall; 
and bodily, and I felt I could handle a brash 
no longer. A ciaving for 2 new hfe and 
fresh scenes cime over me. In another 
country, in 2 different atmosphere, my under 
mined constitution would revive. The 
thought acted lke a tonic, and roused me 
to achon To Venice! I exclaimed, there 
fo muse on men and manners, and with 


such hght hors dares as the yjottings 
of my pen on art and poetty, to please 
and tiullate the public palate until I can 
fecd the world with my truc prce di 16 


sistance 
Yes, I sud to myself at list, the soices of 
the people should not be silent Genus 
should not crimp itself mto a single groove 
Utterance denied at one pomt should be 
sought at another, Even thc fugitive thoughts 
of a certain kind of man are valaxble, tither 
intrinsically or from thew suggestiveness 1 
fancy Lam of that kmd = Lhe hives of com 
monplace men only are commonplice km 
phatically ¥ am not of that class Roinantic. 
and dramahc meidents cluster habitually 
round the path of gens. The clear-seeing 
saind's eye has microscopic propertics, The 
eagle beholds a world of hfe and movement 
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im that which 1s blurred, blach, and chaote 
to the owl and the bat, I am an eagle 
My vision 1s microscopic as well as tele- 
scopic. Scinning the bock of human 
mite by the hight of humonstic sympathy, 
I sce in what 1s often an empty page to the 
micie eye endless revelations of the beautiful, 
the pathetic, the heroic, the comic, and the 
furercal 

Io think 1s with me to act From philo- 
sophie musmg I cin pass with energy to the 
business of everyday hfe My arrange 
ments were soon made, and the scheme 
carried into effect. 

‘The evening of my arnval m Venice, 
tempted forth by the bexuty of the moon 
light, I stood, not on the Bndge of Sighs, but 
m front of St Mark's, contemplating it with 
an admnation which can be und 
Fur was the scene indeed, and eaqusite the 
might Not a breath stured the calm ar 
where I stood, but, up above in the clear 
heavens, some hght current carned now and 
then a gauzy cloud across thc full moon’s 
disc, so that her beams played fitfully on all 
that eliborate wealth of intricate, wondrous 
sculptuic which ennches the goodly frontal 
of St Murk’s, And thus was lent a stmu+ 
Hite action to oe: prs ih ae 
leaf, and stem and branch of porphyry an 
Jisper, and the Lirds set among thea by 
the sculptor’s hand scemed quivenng wi 
hfe, and ward movements of expression 
ume to pass upon the solemn graven faces— 
faces that scem to regurd each other as a in 
mystic commune touching the destimces of 
the venerable fane. Vemce! the heut of 
Venice! it was hither that Hope and Free 
dom and nascent Civilisation had fled despe- 
rate, when hunted to the death, It was 
here, in the embrace of the Adnathc—within 
the loving cucle of her outstretched arms— 
that they had tound a refuge and a stength 
It was here that, onud sterile foam and 
solitary mush, sprang up—strange as the 
fabled town which 108e to the magic of mys 
terious strains—a state, a city, and a life, the 
glory and exempli of the world ! 

And so I muscd, now swelling mto rhap- 
sory uttered aloud, now groping my way 
through the reconilite labynnth of some 
mctiphysical subtlety. Venice! the heat 
of Venice! “ Come!” T cried, “let me gaze.” 
I did so, And gradually the long perspec- 
tive giew peopled with shadowy specttes , 
and gradually the spectral shadows became 
substantial forms, and I knew them and 
called them by ther names. Divided by no 
Dantean circles they moved about, and 
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scanned each other with strange inquirng 
glances, that changed to looks sometimes of 
reverence, and sometimes of horror and of 
hate. These were the doges, the council- 
Jors, the grand seignors, the illustrious in 
arts, In arms, in commerce—a great and 
goodly company ! 

Haughty miens, reverent courtiers, waving 
plumes, burnuhed armow! Rustlng silk, 
flowing velvet, the sheen of silver and of 
gold, the flash of every gem the world knows 
—a goodly sight, a lordly company ! 

Ha, Paolo Anafesto! I grect thec fist, as 
first of all the dukes And here comes noble 
Zani—hailed as a conqueror Pass on, 
noble Doge, nght lovingly I grect thee? 
But who is this without a head? Ha, hat 
without a head! groping, with wriskled 
hands, his way among the crowd that shrinks 
to let him by! Manno Fahero! Thou? 
Headless even heie' Jil use thou madest 
of thy subtle bram on earth , so shalt thou 
be headless in the land of shadows. Pass 
on, old man, and headicss, ‘ts better so 
Ha, ha! And ye would limn the hoary 
traitor, ye three that, with crayons and with 
tablets and with backward glances, pass in 
front of hrm? Ha, great and gentle Titiant 
excellent Tintoret! bnght-eyed Giorgione ! 


I greet ye well! 
joble was thy hfe, Andrea Pandolo, and 
memory 1s green, for thou hist Icft me- 
bl a of Venice and thine own vutue 
‘Thy grave ws with us to this day—a woithy 
tomb! 

Pass on, mght honourable Andrew, re- 
membered and beloved! Francis Foscan ' 
Henry Dandolo! mighty mn of valour, I 
grect ye well, bat pass and make way, and 
Jet me behold Foi who 1s this with dusky 
gaberdine, with scales and knife im hind? 
A Jew! Dog! what dost thou in such 
worshipful company? What sayest thou, 
greybeard? Neer wast thou in the flesh, 
yet more than all these doges hast thou been 
for men a hving man! Thy name 1s Shy- 
lock, Itis sooth! Sadly itis sooth Away 
then, Shylock! get thee to the Bridge of 
Sighs, and weep and mourn for Jessica and 
all thy Lin, and for thyself, and drop some 
tears on my account, and heave a sigh ot 50 
forme, And Shylock disappeared. 

Finding myself in good thinking trim, I 
lt a cigar and took another look at St. 
Mark’s, to strike, as it were, the key-note of 
anew tram of thought, and, finding st, was 
off at once. From looking at the splendid 


adiosyncrames and ous confusions wiuch 
charactenze the axchnectare of &t. Mark's, 
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from observing here the predominance of the 
Gothic, and there (to speak generally) of the 
Onental, I began to think of it, on the 
whole, as probably a fur and p ve 
expression of Venetian thought and hfe and 
feeling, a8 they were dunng the progress of 
its creation, and to perceive, on reflechon, 
that this was really the case. ureke,1 
have it!’ The Temple of-— 

The brusque intrusion of sharp antithesis 
from the outer and lower world 1s what all 
contemplative men of genius have constantly 
to suffer. No sooner had I pronounced 
the migic word “ures,” than a person 
cmerged from the shadow, approached and 
addressed me He was a little Lnglishman of 
dapper appearance, and with a manner lack- 
ing that slavish deference which, I confess, 
I like 1m the first approaches of a stranger, 
showing as it does that he recognises my— 
my pene sars-guer, and saving the trouble of 
eaplanition, I am bound to say, however, 
that the man was civil 

“Bez pardon, sir," he said, “but I think, 
m case you are not aware of it, I ought to 
et you know that you have been making and 
—rarsing, I should say, your voice to a very 
remarkable height I heard you at the other 
end of the Piazza, and I believe the police 
here dont hhe noise in the streets at night, 
and—in short, perhaps you had better be a 
little qmeter You'll for_ive the intrusion ?” 

“Ceatunly, su,’ I repled, “and even 
with thanks Like all great thinkers, I have 
a mautatse Aabstude of thinking aloud, and 
when I get far away into the vast empyrean 
of thought, I am told that I sometunes shout 
ag though alone in the unpeopled desert, I 
thank you for your consulerate " 

I mace a ceremomous bow, and empha 
sised the last word to indicate that, though 
condoned, an interruption had taken place, 
and might now terminate. He missed my 
meaning, however, and remained beside me, 
presently offering hs snuffbox. Now, I 
abommate snuff, but when proffered by the 


Frank, 1t hag something of the significance but known also 


of the Bedouin’s bread and salt, so I took a 


pinch 

“ Vina! hat ba |—too it for , 
exclaimed my new scrraneanen a0 I slighty 
sneezed. 

“We won't blame the snuff, ur,” I sud 
good-humouredly “I have a delicate mem- 
brane , my whole organism 1s delicate and 
tense. We won't blame the snuff.” 

“ Well, st would be difficult to say 2 word 
against that snuff It's the very best ‘ Black- 
@vard’, but, for some noses, a dash of 
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*Taddy’ or ‘Lundyfoot’ might umprove it. 
‘That’s what you would say now, I dare say?” 

“Qn the contrary, sir, I have no opmon 
to offer on the subject ” 

“Well, Pre always stuck to the ‘Black- 
guard’ Many’s the dispute I have with my 
uncle aboutit My uncle has tned everything, 
from the ‘Regent’ to the ‘Blockguard,’ and 
every sort of mixture but for many years 
past he bas used nothmg but ‘ Lundyfoot,' 
nothing He says in his waggish way—for 
he 1s a bit of a wag, my uncle—'* Lundy 
foot” is my only joy’” 

I could feel no possible interest on his 
uncle's habits, so I remained silent, 

“And my uncle,” he went on, “1s about 
night, for he 1s a very heavy snuffer, I have 
known hum to empty his box—an ounce bon 
—1m an crening The doctor says that by 
this tme his c1nals and ducts must be corted 
with ‘Lundyfoot’—when I say ‘coated, I 
mean thickly encrusted—and that there will 
be a complete block some day, His post- 
mortem examination, the doctor says, will be 
something to make you open your cyes and 
sneeze.” 


I continued silent. In death as in hfe, 
tus uncle was nothing to me. My silence 
was also tended as a rebuke. I fclt ths 
introduction of his uncle to be an impertinent 
intrusion, Nothing, mdeed, short of his 
uncle’s agonising death fiom the total ob 
struction of all his canals and ducts by 
“ Lundyfoot” could have poutine it, and, 
even then, piopriety and good breeding 
would have suggested some such form as 
ths —“A man I knew (in fact, an uncle of 
mine), whose canals and ducts hid become 
encrusted with 'Lundyfoot’ tobacco snuff, 
dhed," &c, &c , or, “The subject of the 
autopsy had died from inordinate use of 
*Lundyfoot,’ his canals and ducts being,” & 
“ He stood to me, by the way, 1n the relation 
of uncle,” 

But “my unde” imphed that his uncle 
was not only a well known public character, 
1a his relation to my inter- 
Jocutor, and so universally as to convey tome 
at once the idea of an individuality with 
which I was bound to be acquainted Na- 
poleon EIT. might have spoken of “my 
uncle” without mnpropriety, but no one else 
I know of. It was intolerable. 

Tam not, however, vindictive or churlish, 
80 I thought I might properly address a few 
‘avi words to him before we separated. 

‘Waving my hand, therefore, an the durec- 
tion of St Mark’s, I said, “ All this 1 very 
noble and suggestive.” 
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“Which? said the litle man 

“ All this,’ I rephed, with a wider sweep 
of my arm, to include many other celcbratcd 
buddings, 

“Wall, that’s not much m my hne, you 
hnow , but I dare say you're nght” 

“T thik, sy, that the n/admeuars and 
foe) cusante spuit might hesitate to assert 
itvelf bere, even ina whisper.’ 

“Perhaps it docs,” said the man, locking 
alittle pusded. 

“ Yet, apparently, it does not.” 

* Docsn t it, indeed?” 

“T should say that you were able to speah 
with purfect precision on that pomt * 

“Wall, no, the fact 1s, it ain't much in 
my line , bat how do you find Venice, sir— 
a» to the hfe of the plice? I find it as dull 
as ditchwater—flat and sodden as a yester 
day » pancake ” 

“Venice, sit, 18 in a state of transition 
‘We must not be too hard upon her One 
perhaps might expect to find here that the 
yunus loa would have a quick.amg effect 
Upon the inhabitants, but—” 

“Youd be disappomted if you did. 
Thcy’re m the slows hee, and no mistake.’ 

“J thik the capectation would be unphilo 
sophical Use blunts everythin,—from a saw 
to a sentiment, You dont find inquiry 
alse or noble speculation common among 
the Alps, and, on much the sume pnociplc, 

ou will find that under the shadow of the 

‘atican and here im Venice mquiry and 
speculation are at a standsull.” 

* Right you are, sir, I have no corre- 
spondent here but I took a cast round to- 
day, and there seems to be no inquiry in any 
line’ As for speculation—Powf! How are 
they to do 1?” 

« Well, they are in a state of transition 
give them time.” 

“That's what all bankrupts cry for, but I 
don’t scem to see 1t.” 

 nglshmen are apt to be a httle m 
patient * 

“Not when they see ther way, but no 
Englishman would see his way here.” 

“T see you are not sangume,” 

“Perhaps not, I know J don’t hke long 
date,” 

“Long dates, sr?" 

“Yes, long dates. I Lhe aa better than 
nine, and thice better than sin.” 

“Your metaphor 1 a btte fantastic and 
icmote, sir, but perhaps I grasp your mean- 
mg, and 1 may——" 

“ And then ‘renewals’ are always doubtful. 
I put no faith m them.” 
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“Snil, we have had some great mstances 
of renews, I can't share your feelngs 
about them I protest I have every faith m 
renewals—Renuussinces, tht is” 

“I dont Lnow how Renaissances manage 
ther affairs, and every man to his taste, and of 
course you know your own system best, but, 
im my eapenence, the fattest mcn are not the 
1newal men , and I dare say you would be a 
fatter man to day yourself uf you agrced with 
me. 


“TZ protest, sir, I entirely fail to compre 
head you," I saul shifty 

“There are none so deaf as those who 
won't hear, none so blind as those who 
‘won't see.” 

“TF lose myself in your metaphors, Per- 
haps’ (sueastically) you arc a poet?” 

“Well, yes, I am—that as, 1 was, it’s 
queer that you guessed it Yes, 1 was on 
the poetry lay for a bit—well thought of, too 
I could repert yards of mme, but I didn’t 
scem to fatten, and dropped wt. ‘Then J took 
to the travelling line have a soving tun, 
and never could abide steady routine and 
desk work Am I nght?” 

“T confiss to a certam symputhy with you 
there. The roving element 1s essentually onc 
of the factors of the poetic temperiment. 
Ifa man deswes to hive in a work! of beau- 
ful illusions he must change his tone 
ficquently, without locomotion you hive 
stagnation, Realism 1s the child of stagna 
ton, stagnation too often leads a man to 
realtsc—" 

“Tes a bad job when it comes to that, 
but, of course, if stagnation 1s obstinate many 
a poor soul is driven to realise everything, 
and at a rumous loss too.” 

“Well, the loss 1s, n some sense, ruinous, 
though your uthtarians would tell you dif 
ferently.” 

“1 don't care who tells me differently 
‘The man who does so 1s a donkey—p 0 N- 
nev!" And the httle man snapped his 
fingers rapidly to the spelling. 

“Well, I don't object to your enthusiasm 
at all,” Isaid with a good-humoured smile , 
“for my part, I sympathye with it” 

“Tf you don’t you're a D-o Y— No, I don't 
mean that, but you'd be mong. It’s a matter 
of common sense and plain figuring” 

“Wall, well, sy, to return to Venice I 
hive found it 2 place eminuntly favourable to 
speculation, Ifthe mhabitants are, as you 
say, dead alive, the traveller, at least, may 
reap and carry off a noble harvest” 

“Well now, that’s exactly what I've been 
saymg he can't do. I took & cast round to- 
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you, and there was nothing to 
o mquiry.” 
Peaking of myself, si,” I said 


; ered the little man, “are you a 


“1 #ygsir. Is there anything to wonder 
atin that? 

“Well, yes, I wouldn't have guessed by 
your cut thit you were one of us” 

T can’t say that the admisston does credit 
to your perceptive powurs But, be that as 
it may, I have this very mght come toa most 
xemarkable conclusion on a speculation which 
may have the most stupendons 1csults " 

“You don't tell me so!’ cned the fellow 
with unwonted interest. 

“T do, sw’ 

“Whit, here?-—~in Venice?” 

“On this vay spot” 

“ Weill, I'm blowed ! 
account ?” 

“T protest, sir, I don’t see on whose ac 
count such a process could be camncd on, 
except on my own,’ I smd with a laugh, 
the man’s questions and remarks were occa- 
sionily so consequent, 

“Well, then,” said he, “your pnocipals 
have nothing to do with 16?” 

“ The remaik secms mrelevant. Iam not 
aware that I have mentioned any special 
pmnciples as directing my speculations, All 
such processes are necessanly more or less 
dependent on the laws of association.” 

“Oh, I see! it’s a ‘limited’ concern.” 

“When I ask your opinion on the subject 
you will, perhaps, kindly favour me with it,” 
T said loftily. 

“No offence, sir—no mtrusion, it’s not 
my line. I won't ask another question, if 
you don’t hke st. I know how to respect 
trade secrets and trade susceptibilities, 2s 
the Mounseers say Mum-m! is the word” 

“ Trade secrets, sur?” 

“Yes, sx A man who don't trade 
secrets won't respect domestic dittos. Am I 
night 2” 

“Well, of course, but what on earth——” 

“*Giue' ig my Christan name, sw, and 
‘Wax’ the name of thy family m both depart- 
ments.” 

“ Now, oo’ 

“Now mr, I’m not going to spy or to pry 
pe our ‘undertaking,’ but I'll give you a 


Was it on your own 


talking bat I'm Tom 


Gay 


“Well, 1t's un old cry” 

“it has been on the lips of the arch dis- 
coverer in all ages * 

“4h? wall, very hhely, but you take my 
advice, and drop it, Ford used at up com 


“Ford, sir?” 

“Yes, Ford—Lo-r Dd. Why, bless you, 
where were your eyes? Some twelve ot 
fouricen years 7go it was all over London and 
the provinces. I gave it a hft myself{—I chd 
The best poctry I ever did was on the ‘Eurcha 
Thad 1 lot of copies struck from the adver 
tusement, I kind of fancied them, and Ive 
got some in my pocket book at this moment. 
Here, I'll give you one.” 

He took out his pocket book, and gave 
me from it what xppeared to be a newspaper 
shp, and went on with great volubihty— 

* But, bother stall, leave old Tord his woid. 
Don’t go puating it I've gota kind of a per- 
sonal feelmg about the ‘Eureka’ Besides, 
ut wouldn't pay If you want a catchword it 
must be onginil, particulaily f what youre 
bnnging out 1s in the same hne. I ash no 
questions. ” 

“Pray, sir,” I said, “have you taken leave 
of your senses ?”” 

“Come, I say, needn’t be so proud, And, 
after all, what do yow travel in?” 

I was puczled with the fellow's stran, 
talk, and peevish with him , 80, answering the 
fool according to hus folly, I rephed— 

“If you can't see that I am in broadcloth 
and tweed, si, I must attribute your eccen- 
tnicities to the effects of liquor” 

“Well, I should hke to know how I wos 
to tell. You might just as well have been in 
cous, or in wine, in fact you've got rather a 
coaly, or even winey air about you, and toa 
man who turns out to be only in cloth, I take 
it that’s rather 2 comphment, And, by my 
wig! if you're m cloth, you needn’t turn up 
your nose at Ford’s sturt. Cotton and calico’s 
‘as good as broadcloth and tweed. Better 
even. Don't you go turning up your nose at 
the old Eureka shirt, It aun’'t professional 
Te aun’t gentleman-hke.” 

“Donner und Bhtz! who and what do 
you take me for? Who and what are 
you?” 


“Why, you've just been tellmg me who 
you are. As to whol am—no objection in 
the world to Haven't got a card, 
e, commonly called 
* Hanke Spankie;' travelling for Fogo, Roker, 
and Shunt—with 2 share, Fogo's my uncle, 
‘We're m seed; and we're to some extent in 
cotten—not much now, We work for Come 
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raurettee and Dholler.h excluswely, but in 
quiry bas been languid since '66, 60 we've 
let cotton run loose a good deal. Then we 
sometimes dubbic a bit in coffee, and rice, 
and shellac—even im tallow Bless you! 
were prutty general, but sceds 1s our staple 
My uncle, who 15 a bit of a wag, says, “Lhe 
seed 1s the roof of the business’ Twig?— 
ha! hat Ikecp them up to the generat 
iine—part of my roving character—ch ?—ha! 
ha! Well, they didn't do badly when they 
toade me their traveller My uncle said at 
the nme, ‘Tom 1s a bad salesmin, but he 
may travel well Tryhim. Our Mr Roker 
shook his herd, but it’s a different tune now 
Tom 1s growing waim, sit—warm'—a very 
vanch warmer bird thin he was when he 
soared aloft on the wings of song for Hyam, 
Mech, Doudney, Mappin, and many city 
cheap jacks ” 

“Tt comes to this, then,” I gasped when I 
could collect my senses, which had collapsed 
under the shock, “1t comes to this, that I 
have been all this time conversing with a 

ant 

© Bagman, yourself” 

“Have a care, sir! have a care!—this 
tattaa——"” 

“Now, come, don’t be so rusty, governor 
If I tavel in seeds, you travel m cloth , one’s 
at least as good’s t'other. I've no pnde 
- nee af you please—at ain't a word liked 
an the profession—what of that? Sul, what's 
sauce for the goose kitchens the gander, 
and ulm @ bagman, you're a bagman come 
now !" 

“ You must be stark staring mad, srt You 
adually suppose me to be 2 commercial 
traveller?” 

“Rather! Didn't you tell me oo 
self? Are you mad? Didn't you me 
you were a traveller? Didn't you say you 
found no spit of speculation here? Didn't 
you say there was no mguiry for any sort of 
commodity in Venice? Didn’t you say you 
didn't mind tahing Venice people's paper at 
long dates? Didn't you say you went in for 
grng them time and renewing them bulls? 

hdn’t you tell me you had fixed up a specu 
lation tomght? Didn't you say you were 
working for 2 ‘Lumted Company'? Haven't 
you just sad you are in cloth? Well, bother 
at all! a firm's as good as a ‘Limited Com- 
pany’, and a traveller for a‘ Lumted Com- 
pany’ 1s as much a bagman as 2 traveller for 
afm. Come now, put your pride ban ae 
pocket, and confess. Come now, be a 

“This 1s too homble! I wish you a good 
night, air. Not another word, I beg—I can't 
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bearit. Go, sir, go! I feel 
a personal violence if you rem! 
for your own sake!” 

The little man went off in 
pretty humedly at first, but sl 
pace, when at a safe distance, 

Terterate that a “ Limited Com 

better than a firm—thit it tuhes nfhe tulors 
to make a mun, so that (logically), f my 
cloth company was not composed of, at 
least, twenty-seven shareholders, he (Tom 
Spankie) had, even numerically, a more im 
portant constituency i Fogo, Roker, and 
Shunt than I in the said blessed “Limited 
Liability Company” ‘These and other sar- 
casms he hept bawhng out as he retreated, 
tll, at last, the Bocca di Piazza swallowed 
him up, and I saw him no more. 

“Strange egotism '” I cried when I had to 
some extent recovered my composure, “ how 
strange 1s the egotism of the viler classes 
To think that this groundling should have 
been interpreting my Thnlosophne diction, my 
philosophic thonghts, as the louthsome cant, 
as the guttery ideas of commercial life! 
Faugh! How it clouds even the oudus ev 
ternus, distorting even the outward and 


wsible symbols of heroism aud: culture bee 
those of a mury, money-grubbing proleta- 
nanism = True, 1 had accepted him and 


placed him on the footing of a philosophrcil 
conversationalist , but we who hve in the 
upper empyrean of thought overlook the pis- 
mire mn gazing upon the mountain, and we 
are so rapt in the contemplation of our own 
ideas that the nuances of thought and style 
belonging to the mere men with whom we 
converse are naturally lost upon us We 
think nothmg of them, but conversation 1s 
practically a monologue, and 1t 18 well 1t 15 80.” 
After walking about for some time thus 
teflecting, 1, mechanically, fell to read- 
mg, by the hght of the moon (profaned by 
looking on such garbage), the verses which 
the mucreant had given me Although a 
man of some considerable stamina I felt so 
weak and sick after perusing them, that I 
sank down upon a step in a sort of stupor, 
only conscious of intense moral and physical 
nausea. How long I continued in this con- 
dition I know not. Gradually I seemed to 
be awaking from some hideous dream, and 
at last the cool, bland ar and sympathcne 
moonbeams restored me to myself, and, to 
give an idea of my recuperative power, I was 
able m a short time to go at some le! 
and with sufficient spint, mto the theory that 
“curvature” 1s essenhal to the beautful 
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By 1LIOMAS HARDY, Auinor of “ZAR TRoM THE Maupine Crowp 


CHAFIER XXXI~—MIDNIGHI VISTIORS 


MSs. GARLAND 2nd Loveday walked 

Tewurely to the inn and called for 
horse-and-gig While the hostlcr was bnng 
ing at round the landlord, who knew Bob 
and his family well, spoke to hum quietly in 
the passage. 

“Ts this then because you want to throw 
dust 10 the eyes of the Black Diamond 
chaps?” (with an admuing glince at Bob's 
costume). 

“The Black Diamond?” sad Bob, and 
Anne turned pale 

“She hove m sight just at dark, and at 
mine o'clock a boat having more than a 
doven maunes on board, with cloaks on, 
rowed into harbour.” 

Bob reflected “Then there'll be a press 
to night , depend upon it,” he sard 

“They won't know you, will they Bob?” 
said Anne anmously, 

“They ceitainly won't know him for 2 sea 
man non,” remarked the landlord laughing, 
ind again surveying Bob pp and down, ‘But 
af Iwas you two, I should dnve home along 
straight and qutet , and be very busy in the 
mull all to moirow, Mr Loveday." 

They drove away, and when they had 
ft onward out of the town, Anne strained 

er eycs wistfully towards Portland Its 
dark contour, lymg lke a whale on the sea, 
was just perceptible m the gloom as the 
background to half a dozen ships’ hghts nearer 
at hand 

“They can't make you go, now you are 2 
gentleman tradesman, can they?” she asked. 

“Tf they want me they can have me, 
dearest. I have often said I ought to volun- 
teer,” 

And not cae about me at all?” 

“It 1s just that that keeps me at home. I 
‘won't leave you if I can help it.” 

“It cannot make such a vest difference to 
the country whether one man goes or stays! 
But xf you want to go you had better, and not 
mund us at all!” 

Bob put a penod to her speech by a mark , 


of effechon to which history affords many 
parallels in every age. She sad no more 
about the B/ack Diamond, but whenever 
they asemnded a hull she turned her head to. 
look at the hgtts in Portland Roads, and the | 

expanse of intetvening sea. j 
Taough Captain Bob fad stated that he | 

XI 
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did not wish to voluntecr, and would not 
leave her af he could help it, the remark 
required some qualification. ‘Tht Anne wat 
charming and loving enough to chain him 
any where was true , but he hud begun to find 
the mill work termbly irksome at tues Often: 
dung the last month, when standing among 
the rumbling cogs in his new maller’s suit, 
which il! became him, he had yawned, thought 
wistfully of the old pea-yrcket, and the watcrs 
of the deep blue sea. His dread of dispteas 
ing Ins father by showing anythmg of th. 
change of sentiment was grett, yet he might 
have braved 1t but for knowing that his mar 
nage with Anne, which he hoped might take 
plice the next year, was dependent entirely 
upon Ing adherence to the mill busines. 
yen were his father mdiferent, Mrs Love 
day would never intrust her only daughte) to 
the hands of a husband who would be away 
from home five-sixths of his time, 

Bat though, apart from Anue, he was not 
averse to seafaring in itself, to be smuggled 
thither by the machinery of a press gang was 
intolerable » and the process of seizing, sum 
ning, woning, and carrying off unwilling 
hanes _ one winch Bob asa man bad al 
ways determined to hold out agamst to the 
utmost of his power. Hence, as they went 
towards home, he frequently hstened for 
sounds behind him, but heanng none he 
assured bis sweetheart that they were sale 
for that might at least The mull was still 

ng when they amved, though old Mr Love- 
doy von not to be seen, he had retired as 
soon as he heard the horse's hoofs in the 
lane, leaving Bob to watch the grinding till 
three o'clock, when the elder would nse, 
and Bob wmtbdraw to bed—a frequent arranj 
ment between them since Bob had taken the 
place of grinder 

‘Having reached the pvacy of her own 
room, Anne threw open the window, for she 
had not the shghtest mtention of going to 
bed just yet. The tale of the Béack Diamond 
had disturbed her by a slow, insidious pro- 
cess that was worse than sudden tnght, Her 
window looked into the court before the 
house, now wiapped in the shadow of the 
trees and the hill, and she leaned upon its 
anil hstening mtently. She could have heard 
any strange sound distinctly enough in one 
direction; bot m the other all low noises 
were absorbed in the patter of the mui], and 
the rush of water down the race, 
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However, what she head came fiom the | 
hitherto silent side, and wis mtelligible in a* 
moment as being the footsteps of men She! 
tried to think they were some late stragzlers © 
from Weymouth Alw! no, the Gamp wis 
too regular for that of villagers She hastily 
turncd, extmguished the candle and hstened 


agam. As they were on the man 101d there She 


was, after all, every probability thit the paity 
would pass the bridge which give access to 
the mill court without turmng in upon it, or 
even noticing that such an entrince carsted 
In this ajain she was disappointed they 
crossed into the fiont without a pwse The 
pulsations of her heait became 2 turmoil 
now, for why should these men, if they were 
the press gang, and strangers to the Inality, 
hive supposed that 2 sailor was to be found 
heie, the youngei of the two millers Loveday 
being never seen now m any gb which 
could suggest that he was othe: thana miller 
pure, hke his father One of the men spohe 

“T at not sure that we are in the night 
plaice,” he said. 

“ This 15 a mull, anyhow,” saul another, 

 Lhere's lots about herc ’ 

i " ‘Then come this way a moment with your 
hght 

eto of the group went towards the a 
house on the opposite side of the yard, and 
when they reached it @ daik lantern was 
opened, the rays being duected upon the 
fiont of the muller’s waggon, 

“Loveday and Son, Usercombe Mill” 
continued the man, 1eacding from the waggon 
‘Son,’ you see, 1s lately pamted in. ‘Lhat’s 
our man.” 

‘He moved to turn off the light, but before 
he had done so it flashed ovct the forms of 
the speakers, and revealed a sergeant, a naval 
ofticer, and a file of maunes. 

Anne waited to sec no more When Bob 
stayed up to grind, as he was clomng to night, 
he often sat in his room instead of 1emaming 
all the time m the mill, and this room was 
an ssolated chamber over the bakehouse, 
which could not be reached without gomg 
down-stairs and ascending the Sep-ladses 
that servetl for his staircase Anne de- 
acended in the dath, clambeied up the ladder, 
and saw that light strayed through the chink 
below the door. His window faced towards 
the garden, and hence the light could not as 
yet have been seen by the plese gang. 

“Bob, dear Bob!” she sad through the 
keyhole. “Put out your Tight, ‘end run out 
of the back-door 1” 

“Why r” said Bob, leisuely knocking the 
ashes from the pe he had been smoking. 
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“The press gang!” 

“They hav. come? Who can hive blown 
upon me? All ught, deucst I’m game” 

Anne, scarcely knowme what she did, 
descended the Indder and ran to the bick- 
door, hastily unbolting it to save Bob's ume, 
and gently opemng it im 1eadmess for Ium. 
had no sooner done this than she felt 
hands laud upon her shoulder fiom without, 
and a voice exclaiming, “ Thats how we 
doos 1f—quutte an obleeging young man 1” 

“Lhouch the hands held her rather roughly, 
Anne did not mind for herself, and turning she 
cued desperately, in tones intended to 1each 
Bob's ears ‘They aic at the bach-loor, 
try the front!” 

‘But mexperenced Miss Garland httle knew 
the shiewd habits of the gentlemen she had 
to deal with, who, well uscd to this sort of 
pastime, had already posted themselves at 
every outlet fiom the premises, 

“Bung the lantern,” shouted the fellow 
who held her “Why—'tis a gui! I half 
thought so. Here 1s a way 1,” he con 
tinued to his comades, hastenng fo the foot 
of the Indde: which led to Bob’s room 

“What d'yc want?” said Bob, quietiv 
opening the door, and showing humsclf stu! 
iadiant in the full dress that he had woin 
with such effcct at Weymouth, which he had 
been about to change for his mil suit when 
Aone gave the alam, 

“This gentleman can't be the sight one,” 
obseived a marine, rather impressed by Bob's 
appearance 
“Yes, yes, that’s the man,” said the sci- 
geant, “Now take it qmetly, my young 
cock o’-wax You look as if you meant to, 
and ’ts wise of ye” 

“Whore ate you going to tahe mc? ’ sud 


“ Only aboad the Black Diamond Uyou 
choose to take the bounty and come volun- 
ury you'll be allowed to go ashore whenever 
yom ship's in poit, If you don’t, and we've 
got to pion ye, you will not have your 
Liberty at all. As you must come, willy- 
ailly, you'll do the first if you've any brains 
at ail.” 

Bob's temper began to nse “Don’t you 
talk so large, about your pinioning, my man. 
When I've settled ———” 

“Now or never, young Blow-hard,” inter- 
rupted his mtormant 

“Come, what wbber 1s this gomg on?” 
said the heutenant stepping forward. “Bring 


your man.’ 
One of the marmes set foot on the ladder, 
but at the same moment a shoe from Bob’s 
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hand bit the lantern with well, 

ness, knocking it clean out of med, ect 
man'who held 1t. In spite of Fe deapnene 
they begrn to scramble uf. igo ner 
thereupon shat the door, OS, beset but 
shght construction, wae? Wuch beng bat ot 


he knew only 2 
motnentary clefence , * (A 
enough to opin the aut at gained him time 


Tees upon the sl, ee gather op. ee 
saencut cack ed. Without. He ali hted 
from the bonghet beyond 2 few scratches 
6 6S a shower of falling apples 
Fe ee oxce of bis leap 
Ind scon Bobt "shouted several below who 
actors the shy” Sure flying lke a raven's 
pies oes stillness for a moment in the 
out upon a The fugitive made haste to chmb 
duiden, at wo™ banging branch towards the 
an that direc? the men beneath all ruched 
Siying, #9108 te catch hum as he dropp.d, 
bor twas May as wali come down, old 


cruthtt for 't,, 2 °PYY Jump, and we give ye 


a tee movement of Loveday hid been 
he gluled b* Partly hidden by the Jeaves 
fiom when2¢k to the other part of the tree, 
thuch cove 1 Was easy Lo Jump upon a 
ment thy xed out house. This latter move 
him the ¢24 not appear to see, which gue 
slope an@Pportunity of siding down the 
mill. cntermg the back door of the 


“Te's 
claimed, r 
By this 


‘tree, 


heie, he’s heret” the men e- 
inning bach trom the tree 
tame hey had sbumes another 
pursued lum closcly along the 
Bach aatrery of the mill Bob had entered 
room, seized hold of the chain by 
Much the cour sacks were hoisted from story 
and puitegY connection with the mull wheel, 
the puipo: 


forenont s@ 9% throwing it into gear. ‘The 


bursuers arnved Jost in time to see 
reg dongle legs and shoe-buchles vanish 
head, his 34 the trap-door m the joists over- 
the mac] Pcrson having been whirled up by 
trap full Nery like any bag of flour, and the 
F rexng to behind fu, 
sergeant, 800e up by the howt'™ sad the 
to the neg@Dming up the ladder in the corner 
am time to t faor, and elevating the light just 
ang in the #° Bob's suspended figure ascend- 
trap into the™e Way through the same sort of 
also fell tog 26020 floor, ‘The second trap 
lost to view behind bim, and he was 
‘Tt was before. 
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ascended cautiously When they stepped 
out upon the lolt it was empty 

“He must hi’ kt go here,” said one of 
the marines who knew more bout mills than 
the others “ If he had huld fist a moment 
lon,cr he woukl bie been dashed against 
thi beam ” 

Thy looked up Fhe hook by which Bob 
nd held on had ween led to the roof, and 
was winding round the cylinder. Nothing 
was visible elscwhcie but bouded divisions 
hke the sts ol a stthl, on each side of the 
stage they stood upon, these compartments 
being more ot Iess heaped up with wheat and 
bulky in the sin 

« Perhaps fie’s buried humself in the corn.” 

‘The whole crew jumped into the corn bins, 
and stirred about thar ycilow contents , but 
neither atm, leg, nur coat tail 15 uncovered 
Ihey remoxcd szchs, pecped among the 
rafters of the 100f, but to no purpase ~The 
lieutenant be,in to fume at the loss of 
fume. 

“What cutscd fools to let the nian go! 
Why, look here, whit’s this?” He 
opened the door by which sacks were takin 
1p fiom waggons without, and danghng fiom 
the cat head projecting above it was the nope 
used in hiftiog them ie 
went down,” the ofycer continued 
man’s gone” 

Amidst mumblings and curses the ging 
descended the pair of laddets and cime into 
the open an, but Ciprun Bob wis nowhcie 
to be seen When they rerchcd the front 
door of the hotise the miller was standing on 
the threshold, bulf dicssed. 

“Your son is a clever fellow, muller,” sad 
the heutenant, “but it would have been 
much better for him if he hid come quiet” 

"Thats a matter of opinion,” said Love- 


“ There's the bea 
"The 





the rope that hung alongnde for day 


*T have no doubt that he’s in the house. 

«He may be, and he may n 

*Do you know where he 1s?” 

“Ido not, and I did J shouldn't tell” 

+ Natually.” 

"I heard steps beating up the road, sir,” 
said the sergeant 

‘They turned fiom the door, and leavin; 
fom of the marines to keep watch roun 
the house, the remamder of the party marched 
into the lane as far as where the other road 
branched of. While they were paumng to 
decade which course to take one of the 
sokhers held up the ight. A black object 
was dusceraible upon the ground before them, 
and they found.t to be a hat—the hat of Bob 





little ladder, and the man’ Loveday. 


was only 2 ie nde now; there. 
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gang we, —_ 
canis af '’te standing in the court dis- 
« Waste®? ©'f next move, 


hentenant ¢ de 20. more time here,” the 
to ust tome™atd. “Two more villages 
miles off. ‘THEM and the nearest three 
place, and we ci £te's nobody else in this 
When they we 1’t come back again.” 
of the puivate ma2UTE moving away one 
Ins eye on Anne af "mes, who had kept 
tress, contrived to Flkd noticed her dis 
he passed her, ¢WeU@ty n a whisper ay 
again as soon as it be24 are coming back 
that’s only said to dec! 'zns to get hght, 
your young man out of ewe ye. Keep 
‘They went as they h?®he way,” 
the Iitle household then 42 come, and 
Mrs. Loveday having ||" met together, 
dressed herself and come ¢° ‘by this time 
and apxious discussion fo"'$ lown. A long 
“Somebody must hav"flowed, 
the chap,” Loveday remax, ¢ told upon 
should they have found Mked. “ How 
now he's been home fic , um out else, 
twolvemonth ?” yt Bea this 
Anne then mentionec’ 
fuendly marine had told hel what the 
ing lest Bob way mm the )i and fear 
would be chscovered ther¢thouse, and 
light came, they searched attr When day- 
him everywhere. hd called for 
* What clothes has he go’ 
the miller t 
“ Bis lovely new suit,” $0) ns 
“J warrant at 3s quite spoilecid his wife, 
“He's got no hat,” sad Ad!” 
“ We are on the track,” cned the sergeant,  “* Well,” sad Loveday, “you t'nne, 
he down now and I'll bide i a go and 


on?" sad 





deciding for this direction. 
‘They tore on rapidly, and the footsteps as he comes in, which he'll do mond as soon 
previously heard became audible again, in the course of the mght, I'l let jst Iikely in 
creasing in cleamess, which told that they that they are coming again.” ihm know 
gumned upon the fugitive, who in another five Anne and Mrs Loveday wen - 
minutes stopped and tumed. The rays of bedrooms, and the miller entered 4" to their 
the candle fell upon Anne if he were simply staymg up to gohe mull as 
“What do you want?” she said, showing he continually lett the flour-shoot ind. But 
her fnghtened face. side and walk round, cach time heo go out- 
They made no seply, but wheeled round no living being near the spot, A) could see 
and left her She sank down on the bank while had lain down dressed upomne mean- 
to rest, having done all she could. It was the window still open, her cars imher bed, 
she who had tahen down Bob's hat fiom a the sound of footsteps, and dreadwent upon 
nal, ant dropped it at the turmng with the appearance of daylight and the gamg the re. 


‘yew of misleading them ti he should bave Three or four times during the g's return, 
descended to the mill to mnguie enight she 


got clear off, 
father af Bob had shown hnmot Ber step 
pol answer was always in the negate) it the 
eS en eae ‘At length the curtains of here, 


Bur Anne Garland was too anxious to re- reveal their pattern, the braved began to 
mazn long away from the centre of operations. the drawers gleamed forth, ancs handles of 
‘When she got back she found that the press- While the hght was yet no 1 sey deena 

ore than a maf 
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inston of pallor, she rose, put on her hat, and 
determined to explore the sumounding pre 
muses before the men arnved. 

into the raw loneliness of the day break, she 
went upon the bridge and looked up and 
down the road. It was as she had left st, 
empty, and the sohtude was rendered yet 
more insistent by the silence of the mill- 
wheel, which was now stopped, the miller 
having given up expecting Bob and retired 
to bed about three o'clock [he footprints 
of the marines still remained in the dust on 
the budge, all the heel marks towards the 
house, showing that the party had not as yet 
Tetutned 

While she lingered she heard a slight nowe 
im the other direction, and, tuning, saw 2 
woman approaching The woman came up 
quickly, and, to her amazement, Anne recog- 
nised Matilda, Her walk was convulsive, 
face pate, almost haggard, and the cold light 
of the morning invested yt with all the ghost- 
Iiness of death She had plamly walked all 
the way from Weymouth, for her shoes were 
covered with dust 

“Has the press gang becn here?” she 
gasped. “If not they are commg!” 

“They have been.” 

“And got hin ?—I am too late!” 

“No, they are coming back agam, Why 
did you’ 

“1 came to try to save him, Can we save 
tum? Where is he?” 

Anne looked the woman im the face, and 
it was impossible to doubt that she was mn 
earnest. 

“YT don’t know,” she answered, “I am 
trymmg to find him before they come " 

“Will you not let me help you?” cried the 
repentant Matdda 

‘Without either objecting or assenting Anne 
tured and led the way to the back part of 
the homestead. 

Matilda, too, had suffered that might. 
From the moment of parting with Festus 
<Deniman a sentiment of revulsion from the 
act to which she had been a party set m 
and incieased, tilt at length at reached an 
intensity of remorse which she could not 


passively bear, She had nsen before day hedge 


and hastened thitherward to know the worst, 
and af possible hinder consequences that she 
had been the first to set in nai 
After gomg hither and thithy m the ad- 
jong field, Anne entered the garden. The 
walks were bathed in dew, smena she 
er tt 8 co 
af they had been by some foot at a 
mgch earher bour. At the end of the garden, 
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bushes of broom, Lamel, and yew formed a 
constantly encroaching ebribbery, that had 
come there almost by chance, and was never 
trmamed = Dehind these bushes ws a garden- 
seat, and upon it lay Bob sound asleep 

The ends of his har were clotted with 
damp, and there was a foggy film upon the 
muror like buttons of Ins coat, and upon the 
buckles of his shoes. His bunch of new gold 
seals was dimmed by the sime insidious 
dampness, hus shut fill and mushn neck- 
cloth were limp as seaweed. It was plain 
thit he had been there a long time Anne 
shook him, but he did not awake, hi» breath- 
ing being glow and stertorous 

“Bob, wake, 'us your own Anne!" she 
said, with mnocent eamestness, and then, 
fearfully turning her head, she saw that 
Matilda was close bend her 

“You needn't mind me,” said Matilda 
bitterly “Lamon your side now. Shake 
hum again,” 

Anne shook him again, but he slept on. 
‘Then she noticed that his forehead bore the 
mark of a heavy wound. 

“J fancy I hear something'” sad her 

, starting forward and endeavour. 

re towake Bob berelt ae 1s stunned, or 

rugged * she saxt, “thee is no rousing 
bum,’ 


Anne ratsed her head and listened = From 
the direction of the eastern road came the 
sound of a steady tramp. “They are coming 
back!” she said, clasptng her hands. “They 
will take him, ill as he 4! He won't open 
be eyet—noy itisnouse! Oh, what shall we 

0?” 

Matilda did not reply, but running to the 
end ot the seat on which Bob lay, tried its 
weight 1n her arms. 

“Tt 1s not too heavy,” she sad. “ You 
take that end, and I'll take this We'll 
cary him away to some place of hiding.” 

Anne instantly seized the other end, and 
they proceeded with their burden at a slow 
pace to the lower garden-gate, which they 
reached as the tread of the piess-gang re- 
sounded over the bridge that gave access to 
‘the mill court, now hidden from view by the 
and the trees of the garden 

“We will go down inside this field,” said 
Anne faintly 

“No!” said the other, “they will see 
our foot tracks in the dew. We must go into 
the road.” 

“It the very road they will come down 
when they leave the mill.” 

“Te cannot be helped, st 28 neck or no- 4 
thing with us now.” 
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So they emerged upon the road, and stag- 
gered along without speaking, occasionally 
resting for a moment to cave their arms; then 
shaking him to arouse lim, and finding Jt 
useless, seizing the seat again. When they 
had gone about two huntted yards Matilda 
betiayed signs of exhaustion, and she 
Is there no shelter near?” 

“When we get to that little field of coin,” 
said Anne, 

“It is so very far. Swely there is some 
place near?” 

She pointed to a few scrubby bushes over~ 
hanging a little stream, which passed under 
the road near this point. 

“They are not thick enough,” said Anne. 

“Let us take him under the bridge,” said 
Matilda. “1 can go no farther.” 

Entering the opening hy which cattle 
descended to drink, they waded into the 
weedy water, which here rose a few inches 
above their ankles. To ascend the stream, 
stoop under the arch, and reach the centre 

the roadway, was the work of a few 
ininutes, 

“Tf they look under the arch we are lost,” 
murmured Anne. 

“There is no parapet to the bridge, and 
they may pass over without thinking,’ 

‘hey waited, their heads almost in contact 
with the reeking arch, and their feet encircled. 
by the stream, which was at its summer low- 
ness now. ‘For some minutes they could 
hear nothing but the babble of the water 
over their ankles, and round the legs of the 
seat on which Bob slumbered, the sounds 
being reflected in a musical tinkle from the 
hollow sides of the arch, Anne’s anxiety 
now was lest he should not continue sleeping 
till the search was over, but start up with bis 
habitual imprudence, and scoming such means 
of safety, rush out into their arms, 

A quarter of an hour dragged by, and then 
indications reached their ears that the re 
examination of the mill had begun and 
ended. The well-known tramp drew nearer, 
and reverberated through the ground over 
their heads, where its volume signified to the 
listeners that the party had been largely 
‘augmented by pressed men since the night 
preceding. The gang passed the arch, and 
the noise regularly dimmnished, as if no man 
among them had thought of looking aside 
for 2 moment. 

... Matilda broke the silence. “1 wonder if 
they have left a watch behind?” she said 
doubtfully. : 

“T will go and see,” said Annc. * Wait 
UHL T return.” 
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“No; I can do no more. When you 
come back I shall be gone. 1 ask one thing 
of you. If all gues well with you and him, 
and he marries you—don't be alarmed; my 
plins lie clsewhere—-when yoa are his wile 
tell him who helped to carry him away. Dut 


asked, don’t mention my name to the rest of your 


family, either now or at any time.” 

Anne regarded the speaker for a moment, 
and promised ; after which she waded out 
fiom the archway. 

Matilda stood looking at Dob fir a mo- 
ment, as if prepming to go, till moved by 
some impulse she bent and lightly kissed him 
once. 

“How can you!” cried Anne reproach- 
fully. When leaving the mouth of the arch 
she had bent back and seen the act. 

Matilda flushed. “You jealous baby!” 
she said scomfully, 

Anne hesitated for a moment, then went 
out from the water, and hastened towards 
the mill. 3 

She entered by the garden, and, seeing no 
‘one, advanced and peeped in at the window. 
Her mother and Mr. Loveday were sitting 
within as usual 

“ Are they all gone?” said Anne sofily, 

“Yes, They did not trouble = much, be- 
yond going into every room, and searching 
about the garden, where they saw steps. 
They have been lucky to-night; they have 
caught fifteen or twenty men at places 
farther on; so the loss of Bob was no hnrt 
to their feelings. I wonder where in the 
world the poor fellow is!” 

“J will show you,” said Anne. And ex- 
plaining in a few words what had happened, 
she was promptly followed by David and 
Loveday along the road. She lifted her 
dress and entered the arch with some anxiety 
on account of Matilda ; but the actress was 
gone, and Bob lay on the seat as she had 
left him. 


Bob was brought out, and water thrown 
upon his fice; but though he moved he did 
not rouse himself until some time after he 
had been bome into the house, Here he 
opened his eyes and saw them standing 
round, and gathered a little consciousness. 

“You are all right, my boy!” said his 
father, “What hev happened to ye? Where 
did ye get that terrible blow?” 

“Ah—I can mind now,” murmured Bob 
with a stupefied gaze around, “TI fell in 
slipping down the topsail halyard—the rope, 
that is, was too short—and I fell upon 
my head. And then I went away. When 1 
came back I thought I woukia’t disturb ye; 
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o I lay down out there, to sleep out the 
witch , but the pam in my head was so gicit 
that I couldnt .ct to sleep IJ had no bucy, 
thts how it was, so I picked some of the 
poppy-flowers im ‘the bord, which I once. 
heird was a good thing for sending folks to 
sleep when they ate mpun So I munched 
up all I could find and diopped otf quite 
snecly ” 

“wondernd who had picked ‘em! 
Molly, “TI noticed they were zone 

“hy, you might never have woke again” 
sud Mrs Loveday, holding up her hands 
“ How 1s your head now? * 

“T hardly know,’ 1eplud the young man, 
putung his hand to his forcheid and begin 
ming to dove aga. * Whuic be those fel- 
lows that boarded us? Wath thu—smooth 
water and—fine brecze we ought to get away 
fom ¢m Haul in—the larboard braces, and 
—buing hur to the wind.” 

“You are at home, dea Bob,” said Anne, 
bending over him, “and the men ate gone” 

“Come along up staus, th’ beest hardly 
wake now,” said his father, and Bob was 
assisted to bed. 


sud 


GHAEIIR AXNMI--A DISCOVERY TURNS 1HE 
CALL 


IN fourand-twenty hours Bob had re- 
covered. But though physically hunself again, 
hewas notatall sure of Ins position as a patriot 
He had that practical knowledge of seaman 
slup of which the country stood much in 
need, and it was humihating to find that um 
pressment seemed to be necessary to teach 
hum to use it for her advantage Many 
neighbouring young men, less fortunate than 
Tumself, bad been pressed and taken, and 
thes absence scemed a reproach to him He 
went away by himself into the mill roof, and, 
surrounded by the corn heaps, gave vent to 
ltaeproach, 

“Cextamly, I am no man to he here so 
Jong for the pleasure of sighting that young 
gul forty trmes a day, and letting her sight 
me—bless her eyes '—ull I must needs want 
@ ptess-gang to teach me what I've forgot 
And 1s it then all over with me as a Butsh 
sailor? Well see” 

‘When he was thrown under the influence of 
Annes eycs again, which were more tantahz 
ingly beautiful than ever just now(soitseemed. 
to him), lus intention of offering his services to 
the Government would wax weaker, and he 
would put off hus final decision till the next 
day. Anne saw these fluctuations of his mind 
‘between love and patriotism, and being tern 
ed by what she bad heard of sea-fights, used 
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the utmost art of which she was crpable to 
seduct hin fiom his forming purpose She 
came to him mm the mill, wearing the very 
prettiest of her morning yithels— the one 
that only just passed the wut, and was 
Thee so tistefully sound the collar and bosom 
Then she would xppoar im hor now hit, with 
2 bouquet of pumroses on one silt, md on 
the following Sunday she walked before hm 
in lemon coloued boots, so that her fuet 
looked ke a par of ycllow-hamucrs fiuting 
under her dress 

But dress was the least of the means she 
ad >pted for chunmg him down She talked 
morc tenduly thin cvur, asked him to begin 
small undcrtikings in the gaiden on her 
account, she sang about the house, that the 
plice mi,ht seem checilul when he came in 
Ths singmg for 1 purpose required great 
effort on her put, leaving her afterwards very 
sad When Bob asked he: whit was the 
matter, she would say, “Nothing, only I am 

how you will gneve your father and 
cross his purpo es if you carry out your un- 
kind notion of going to sta, and forsaking 
your place in the mill” 

“Yes,” Bob would say uncastly, “It will 
trouble him, I know ” 

Being also quite aware how it would trouble 
her, he would again postpone, and thus another 
week away. 

All this tme John had not come once to 
the mill It appeared as if Miss Johnson 
absorbed all his time and thoughts. Bob 
was often seen chuckling over the circum- 
stance. “A sly rascal'” he sud =“ Pre- 
tending on the day she came to be marned 
that she was not good enoush for me, when 
it was only that he wanted her tor bimselt. 
How he could have persuaded her to go 
away 1s beyond me to say.” 

Anne could not contust this behef of her 
lovers, and rcmainedt sent, but there hat 
more than once occurreil to her mind a doubt 
of its probabihty. Yet she had only aban- 
doned her opinion that John had schemed 
for Matilda to embrace the opposite errar— 
that, finding he had wronged the young lady, 
he had pitied and grown to love her. 

“And yet Jack when he was a boy was 
the smmplest fillow ahve,” resumed Bob. 
“By George, though, I should have been bet 
against hin for such a trick, if in long ber 
T hadn't found a better! But she'll 
come down to him im the world, she {+ 
high nottons now. I am afraid he’s doom 
1° Eh Bob vegretied ths possi, 

‘Though Bob regret! nS A 
feehog was not reciprocated ty anne * 
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ws tme that she knew nothing of Matild’s 
temporuy tie rchery, and that she disbeheved 
the story of he: lack of virtue, butshe did not 
lhe the woman“ Perhaps tt will not matir 
if he 1» doomed to sh m vain,” she sud 
“But I owe him no ill will. I bave profited 
by his domgs, incomprehensible as they are” 
And she bent her fair eyes on bob and 
smiled 

Bob looked dubious “He thinks he has 
affronted me now I have seen through him, 
and that I shall be against meetmg him But, 
of course, am notso touchy I can stand 
a practicul yoke, as can any man who has 
been afloat § 1'll call and see him, and tell 
him so” 

Before he started, Bob bethought him of 
something which would still further prove to 
the misapprehendmg John that he was en- 
trely forg.ven He went to ns room, and 
took from his chest a packet containing a 
lock of Miss Johnson's har, which she had 
gwen bim durmg ther bref acquaintance, 
and which tll now he had quite forgotten, 
When, at starting, he wished Anne good bye, 
it was accompanied by such a beaming face, 
that she knew he was full of an idea, and 
asked what it might be that pleased him so. 

“ Why, this,” he sad, sma his breast- 
pocket, “A lock of hau that Matilda gave 
me 

Anne sank back with parted lips, 

“Y am going to give it to Jack—he’ll jump 
for 30 to get it! And it will show him how 
willing 1 am to give hei up to him, fine piece 

as she is’ 

“Will you see her to-day, Bob?” Anne 
asked with an uncertain smilc. 

“Oh, no—unless tt ts by accident.” 

On reaching Rad:pole he went straight to 
the barracks, and was lucky enough to find 

+ gohn aa his room, at the left hand comer of 
Me quadrangle John was glad to see hm, 

Dut to Bob's surpnse he showed no umme- 

diate contrition, and thus afforded no room 

for the biotherly speech of forgiveness which 

Bob had been going to deliver. As the 

tiumpet-mayor did not open the subject, Bob 

felt 1t desuable to begin himself 

“T have brought ye something that you 
will value, Jack,” be eaid, as they sat at the 
window, overlooking the large squate banack- 
yard. “I heve got no further use for it, and 
you should have bad it before of it had 
entered my head.” 

Thank you, Bob , what 13 it?” said John, 
looking absently at an awkward squad of 
you en who were drilimg in the enclosme. 

“Tap @ young woman's lock of hair.” 


te 
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“Ah1” sad John, quite recovermg ftom 
his abstraction, and shghtly fishing Could 
Bob and Anne have quanciled? Bob drew 
the paper from hrs pocket and opened tt 
Black !” said John 
*Yes—black enough” 
Whose?” 

“Why, Matilda's ’ 

* Oh, Matilda’s! * 

«Whose did you think then?” 

Instead of 1eplying, the trumpet major’s 
face became as red as sunset, and he turned 
to the window to hide his confusion 

Bob was silent, and then he, too, looked 
ito the court At length he arose, walked 
over to his brother, laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. “Jack,” he said in an altered 
voice, “you are a good fellow Now I see 
at all.” 

“Oh, no—that’s nothing,” said John 

hastily, 
“You've been pretending that you care for 
this woman that I mightn't blame myself 
for heaving you out from the other—which 
is what I've done without knowing 1t” 

“ What docs it matter?” 

“But it docs matter! I've been making 
you unhappy all these weeks and weeks 
through my thoughtlessness. They seemed 
to think at home, you know, John, that yeu 
had grown not tocare for her, or J wouldn't 
have done 1t for all the world!” 

“You stick to her, Bob, and never mind 
me. She belongs to you She loves you. 
T have no claim upon her, and she thinks no- 
thing about me” 

“She hkes you, John, thoroughly well, so 
does everybody , andif I hadn't come home, 
patting my foot in t— That commg home 
of mine has been a regular bhght upon the 
family! I ought never to have stayed, The 
sea 1s my home, and why couldn't I bide 
there?” 

The trumpet major drew Bob’s discourse 
off the subyect as soon as he could, and Bob, 
after some unconsidered rephes and remarks, 
seemed willmg to avotd it for the present. 
He did not ask John to accompany him 
home, as he had intended, and on leaving 
the barracks tured southward and entered 
the town to wander about till he could decrde 
what to do. 

It was the grd of September, but Woy- 
mouth stil retamed 1ts summer aspect. 
The King’s bathmg-machine had been 
drawn out just as Bob reached Gloucester 
Burldings, and he waited a mmute, in the 
Jack of other distiaction, to look on. Im- 
‘mediately that the King’s machme had entered 
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the water a group of florid men with fiddles, 
violoncellos, a trombone, and 2 drum, came 
forward, packed themselves into another 
machine that was in waiting, and were drawn 
out into the waves in the King's rear. All 
that was to be heard for a few minutes were 
the slow pulsations of the sea; and then o 
deafening noise burst from the interior of the 
second machine with power enough to split 
the boards asunder; it was the condensed 
mass of musicians inside, striking up the 
strains of “God save the King,” as his 
Majesty ascended from the water. Bob took 
of his hat and waited till the end of the per- 
formance, which, intended as a pleasant sur- 
prise to his Majesty by the Joyal burghers, 
he probably tolerated rather than desired, 
Loveday then passed on to the harbour, 
where he remained awhile, looking at the 
busy scene of loading and unloading craft, 
seetnne the ities of yachts, at the arg 
and barges rubbing against the quay wi 

and at the green-shuttered houses of the 
Weymouth merchants, with their heavy 
wooden bow-windows which appeared as if 
about to drop into the harbour by their own 





© Lhere 12 no parapet to the brdge."—P 654. 











weight. All these things he gazed upon, and 
thought of one thing—that he had caused 
great misery to his brother John. 

‘The town clock struck, and Bob retraced 
his steps till he again approached the Espla- 
nade and Gloucester Lodge, where the morn- 
ing sun blazed in upon the house fionts, and 
not a spot of shade seemed to be attainable. 
A huzzaing attracted his attention, and he 
observed that a number of people had 
gathered before the King’s residence, where a 
brown curricle had stopped, out of which 
stepped a hale man in the prime of fe, wear- 
ing a blue uniform, gilt epaulettes, cocked 
hat, and sword, who crossed the pavement and 
went in. Bob went up and joined the group. 
“What's going on?” he said. 

*Captam Hardy,” replied 2 bystander. 

“« What of him?” 

“ Just gone iIn—waiting to see the King.” 

But he's in the West Indies?” 
No. The fleet is come home; they cati't 
find the French anyehere. her i 

“Will they go and lgok for them'again 

asked Bob. * ' 


“Oh, yes, Nelson is determined to find 
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"om. As soon as he's refitted hell put to sea 
again Ah, here's the King conning in 

Bob wt so intuested m what he had just 
he vd that he suarcdly poled the caval ide 
am which tore the King, the Dukes of York, 
Cumbuland, aud Cambndge, and a boidy of 
attundant Jentlemen. IIe went on thmhin, 
of hi new knowledge Captan Hady ww 
come He was doubiless staymg with his 
family at Portisham, a few miles from Oser 
combe, where he usually spent the inturvals 
between his different cruizes. 


Loveday returned to the mill without 
futher dehy, and shortly explaining that 
John was very wall, and would come soon, 
went on to talk of the arial of Nelson's 
captain 

And 1s he comeat last?” said the miller, 
throwing hus thoughts yeas backward, 


sap worns. 


mated from some attempted enclosute, By 
the time that he reached the villize it was 
dark, and the Iarger stais had beyun to shine 
when he walked up to the door of the old- 
jasoned house which was the jauuly 1es- 
dence of the Hardys. 

“Will the Captun allow me to wait on him 
to-mght? ? inquned Loveday, e\planmg who 
and what he was 

‘The servant went away for a few minutes, 
and then told Bob that he might ste the 
Captain in the mornmg, 

“ Tf that’s the case, I'll come again,” rephed 
Bob, quite cheerful that failure was not abso- 
late. 

He had left the door but a few steps when 
he was called back and ashed of he had 
walked all the way from Overcombe Mill on 


purpose. 
Loveday rephed modestly that he had 
1¢ 50 


“Walt can I nind when he first left home to dont 


go on board the Hi/ira as midshipman !” 

“That's not much to remember. I can 
remember it too,” said Mrs, Loveday. 

“Tis more than twenty years ago anyhow 
And more than that, I can mind when he nas 
born, 1 was a Ind, serving my 'pienticeship 
at the time. He has been in this house often 
and often when ’a was young. When he 
came home after bis first voyage he stayed 
about here a long tame, and used to look 
an at the null whenever he went past. ‘What 
will you be neat, sir?’ said mother to hin 
one day as he stood with his back to the 
doorpost ‘A lieutenant, Dame Loveday,’ 

‘And what next?’ says she, $A 
commander’ ‘And next?’ ‘Next, post- 
captain.’ I'd warrant that he'd mind it to 
this very day if you were to ask him,” 

Bob heard all this with a manner of pre- 
occupation, and soon retired to the mull. 
Thence he went to his room by the Lack 
passige, and taking his old seafuing gar- 
ments from 2 dark closet in the wall con’ 
them to the loft at the top of the mill, where 
he occujied the remaining spare moments of 
the day in biushing the mildew from thar 
folds, and hanging each article by the window 


to get aired. In the evening he returned to war: 


the loft, and diessing himself in the old salt 
suit, went out of the house unobserved by 
anybody, and ascended the road towuds 
Portisham. 

‘The bare downs were now brown with the 
droughts of the passing summer, and few 
lhvmg things met his view, the natural ro- 
tundity of the elevation being ouly occasion- 
ally disturbed by the Qiesence of a burow, a 
thom-bush, o1 a pice of dry wall which re- 


“Then will you come m?” He followed 
the speaker into a small study or office, and 
1m a minute or two Captam Hardy entered 

‘The Captain at this tune was 9 bachelor ot 
thirty five, rather stout in build, wath hght 

bushy eyebrows, a square bioad fcc, 

ity of chin, and a mouth whose corners 

played between humour and grimness. He 
surveyed Loveday from top to toe. 

“Robert Loveday, Captain, son of the 
miller at Overcombe,” said Bob, making a 
low bow. 

“ Ab! I remember your father, Loveday,” 
the gallant seaman replied. “ Well, what do 
you want to saytome?” Sceing that Bob 
found it rather difficult to begin, he leant 
leisurely inst the mantelpiece, and went 
on, “Is your father well and hearty? I have 
not seen him for many, many years.” 

Quite well, Captain, thank ye.” 

“You used to have a brothe: in the army, 
I think? What was his name—John? A 
very fine fellow, if I recollect.” 

“Yes; he’s there stil.” 

“ And you are in the merchant-service?” 

“ Late fist mate of the brig Pezwis.” 
ae 1g it you're not on board a man-of- 


“ Ay, Captam, that’s the thing I've come 
about,” said Bob, regovering conhidence, “£ 
should have been, but ve waited and waited 
on at home because of a young woman— 
lady, I might have said, for she's sprung 
from a higher class of society than I. Her 
father was a landscape painter—maybe you've 
bea of him, Caplan? The name 1s Gar- 


“He punted that view of Portisham,” said 
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Captam Hardy, looking towards a dark little 
picture m the corner of the room 

Bob looked and went on, as if to the pic 
ture, “Well, Captain, I have found thit—— 
However, the press-gang came a weck or two 
to, and didnt get hokl of mc I didn't 
cire to go aboard as a messed man” 

“Thae has been a severe impiessincnt 
It 15 of course a disagreeable necessity, but it 
can't bt hulped ” 

“Smee then, sir, something has happened 
that makes me wish they had found me, and 
T have come to mht to ask uf I could cnter 
on boud your siup the Vidory” 

‘The Captain shook his head severely, ind 
picsently wonton “Lam glul to find’ that 
you think of entenng the sevice, I oveday , 
Smut men are bily wanted. But it will 
not be in your power to choose your sbrp " 

“Well, wall, sir, then I must tthe my 
chince clsewhere,” said Bob, his face indi 
cuting the disappointment he would not fully 
express “Iwas only that I felt 1 would 
much 1ather serve undet you than anybody 
elsc, my father and all of us being known to 
ye, Captam, and our fambies belonging to 
the same parts” 

Ciptam Hardy took Bob's alutude moe 
cacfully, “Are you a good practical sea- 
man ?” he asked musingly, 

“Ay, sir, I believe I am.” 

“ Active} Lond of ‘skylarking?” 

“Wall, 1 don’t know about the last. I 
thmk I can say I am actve enough I could 
walh the yard-arm, xf required, cross from 
mast to mast by the stays, and do what most 
fellows do who call themselves spry.” 

The Captain then put some questions about 
the detanls of navigation, which Loveday, 
having luckily been used to square ngs, an- 
swered satistactorily. “As to reefing top- 
sails,” he added, ‘st I don’t do st hke a flash 
of hghtowg, I can do it so that they will 
stand blowing weather, The Jeant was not 
a dull vessel, and when we were ed 
home from Lisbon, she could Leep well sn 
sight of the fmgate scudding at a distance 
by putting on full sal. We had enough 
hands aboard to reef topsails mano’-war 
fashion, which 18 a rare thmg m these days, 
sit, now that able seamen are $0 scarce on 
trading craft. And I hear that men from 
square nggéd vessels are hked much the best 
m the navy, as being more ready for use. So 
that I shouldn't be altogether so raw,” sud 
Bob eamestly “if I could enter on your 
lip, sm. Still, af 1 can’t, I can’t.” 


“T my bt nak for yon Loveday sad the 
Gapiain thoughtfully, ot no ge jon there | 
‘< 
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flat way [a short, I thmk I my say ¥ 
will ash for you, so consider it settled * 

“My thanks to you, sir,” sud Loveday 

* You ac aw uc that the Viclovy is \ smut 
ship, and thit eleantincss and order are, of 
necessity, more strictly msrsted upon there 
than mm ome otbas?” 

“Ciptun, F quite sec 1” 

“Wall, Lhope you wil do you duty as 
well on a Ime of butde ship ag you cid when 
nitte of the bng, for st 19 a duty that may be 
surious ” 

Bob 1eplicd that 1t should be his one 
endcavour , and receiving a few mstructions 
for .ctting on boud the guad ship, and 
being conveyed to Portsmouth, he tuned to 
BO awry 

“ You'll have a stui walk before you fetch 
Overcombe Mall this dak night, Loveday,” 
concluded the Captun. ‘ Ill send you im 
a glass of grog to help ye on your wy.” 

ihe Captain then left Bob to hiuse}f, and 
when he had drunk the grog that was biought 
an be started homeward, with a heait not ev 
actly hight, but lage with a fatale cheer- 
fulness, which had not diminished when, after 
wallang so fast in his excitement av to be 

with perspranon, he entered his 
fatnca’'s door 

They were all sittmg up for him, and at 
lus approach anxiously raised their slcepy 
cyes, for it was nearly eleven o'clock 

“There, I hnew he'd not be much longer!” 
ened Anne, jumping up and laughing in her 
uhef “ Phcy have been thinking you were 
very shange and silent today, Bob, you 
‘were not, were you?” 

“ What's the matter, Bob?” said the miller, 
for Bob’s countenance was sublimed by his 
recent interview, lke that of a pnest just 
come fiom the Jencraka of the temple. 

“He's in his mate’s clothes, just as when 
he came home,” observed Mrs. Loveday. 

‘They all saw now that he had something 
to tell. “Lam gomg away,” he said when he 
had sat down. “I am going to enter on boud 
a man-of war, and peshaps at will be the 
Victory” 

“Going?” sud Anne famtly. 

“Now, don’t you mind 1t, there's a dear,” 
he went on solemnly, takmg her hand tm his 
own, “And you, father, don't you begin to 
take at to heart” (the muller was olnng 
grave). “The press-gang haa bean here, 
though I showed them that I was s free man, 
Tam going to show everybody that I can do 


"eater ofthe otler three Anne 
and the muller having ther eyes bent upon 
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the ground, and the formet tiymg to repress 
her tes 

* Now dont yon gneve, cither of you,” he 
continued, * no vex joutsclves that this 
ha» happened Please not to be angry with 
me fither, for deserting you and the smll, 
where you want me, for 1 must ,o kor 
these thre yous we and the rest of the 
country have been im fear of the enemy, 
nade has been hindcied, poor folk made 
hungry, and miny nch folk made poor. 
‘There must be 1 dchverance, and it must be 
done by sea Ihave seen Captamn Tardy, 
and I shall serve under him if so be I can.” 

“ Captain Hardy?” 

“Yes, I have been to Portisham, walked 
there and bach, and 1 wouldn't have mussed 
x for Gfty guiness. I haidly thought he 
would see me, but he did see me, And he 
hasn't forgot you. * 

Bob then opened his tale an order, relating 

raphically the conversation to which he had. 

een a party, and they listened with breath- 
Jess attention, 

“ Well, if you must go, you must,” said the 
miller with emotion , “but I think it some- 
what hard that of my two sons neither one 
of ’em can be got to stay and help me in my 
business as I get old.” 

“Dont trouble and vex about it,” said 
Mrs Loveday soothingly, “They are both 
instruments in the hands of Providence, 
chosen to chastise that Corsican ogre, and do 
what they cau for the country in these trying 
years” 

“That's ust the shape of it, Mrs. Love- 
day,” said Bol 

“And he'll come back soon,” she con 
tunued, tummg to Anne “And then he'll 
tellus all he has seen, and the glory that hes 
won, and hon he has helped lo sweep that 
scourge Buonaparty off the carth ” 

“When be you going, Bob?” his father 
inquired 

" To morrow, if Ican _I shall call at the 
barracks and tcll John as I go by, Whep I 
get to Portsmouth——” 

A buret of sobs in quick succession inter- 
tupted his words; they came from Anne, 
who till that moment hal been sitting as 
before with her band in that of Bob, aad 
apparently quite oslm. Mis Loveday jumped 
up, but before she could say anything to 
soothe the agitated gull she had calmed her 
self with the same smgulat suddenness that 
had marked he giving way. “1 dont mud 
Bob's gomg,’ she said. “I think he ought 
togo Don’t suppose, Bob. that I want you 
to stay!” 
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After this she left the apartment, and went 
into the hittle side 100m where she and her 
mother usually worked. In a fiw moments 
Bob foltowed her, When he came buh he 
was im @ very sad and emotional mood. 
Anybody could see that thete had been a 
parting of profound anguish to both 

“She 1s not coming bach to mght,” he 
said 

“You will see her tomonow before you 
go?" said her mother. 

“IT may or I may not,” he rephed, 
“Father and Mn. Lovedty, do you go to 
bed now I have got to look over my 
things and get ready, and it will take me 
some hitle time. If you should hear novses 
you will know it 1 only myself moving 
about.” 

When Bob was left alone he suddenly be- 
came brisk, and set himself to overhaul his 
clothes and other possessions in a business- 
luke manner. By the tume that his chest was 
packed, such things as he meant to leave at 
home folded into cupboards, and what was 
useless destroyed, 1t was past two o'clock, 
Then he went to bed, so softly that only the 
creak of one weak stair revealed bis pascage 
upward. At the moment that he passed 
Anne's chamber-door her mother was bend- 
ing over her as she lay in bexl, and saying to 
her, “ Won't you see him in the morning?” 

“No, no,” said Anne “I would rather 
not see him. Ihave said that I may. But 
I shall not, I cannot see him agam.” 

When the family got up next day Bob had 
vanished It was his way to dusappear hke 
thts, to avoid affecting scenes at parting By 
the time that they had sat down to a gloomy 
breakfast Bob was in the boat of a Wey- 
mouth waterman, who pulled him alongside 
the guard-ship in the roads, whee he lard 
hold of the man-rope, mounted, and die 
appeared from caternal mew. In the course 
of the day the ship moved off, sct her royals, 
and made sail for Portsmouth, with five hun- 
dred new hands foi the service on board, 
consisting partly of pressed men and partly 
of volunteers, atnong the latter being Robert 
Loveday. 

CHAPIZR XXXIV.--A SPECK ON THE SEA, 

In parting from John, who accompanied 
Ium to the quay, Bob had sud “Now, Jack, 
these be my last words to you I give her 
up. I go away on purpose, and I shall be 
away along time, If: that time she should 
hist over towards ye ever so httle, mmd you 
take her. You have moie nght to her than 
J You chose her when my mind was clse- 
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where, and you best deserve her, for I have 
never known you forget one woman, while 
Tie forot a dozen. luke her then, if she 
‘will come, tnd God bless both of ye” 

Anotlct peison besides John saw Bob go 
Ihit was Daiman, who was standing by 1 
Dollud a httle farther up the quay. He dul 
not 1epress his satisfaction at the sight John 
looked towards him with an open gue of 
contempt , for the cuffs admimstcied to the 
yeoman at the inn had not, so far as the 
trumpet myor was ~wire, produced any dc- 
sire to avenge that insult, John being, of 
course, quite ignorant that Fistus had eiro 
neously 1etthated upon Bob, in his peculiar 
though scarcely soldierly way Finding tht 
he did not even now approach him, John 
went on his way, and thought over his inten 
tion of pieserving mtact the love between 
Anne and hus brother, 

He was surprised when he next went to 
the mill to find how glad they all were to see 
hin, From the moment of Bob’s return to 
the bosom of the deep Anne had had no 
existence on land , people might have looked 
at her human botly and said she had flitted 
thence The sea and all that belonged to 
the sev was Ler daily thought and her nightly 
dream She hut the whole two-and thirty 
winds under her eye, each passing gale that 
ushered in returning autumn being mentally 
roqutsred , and she acquired a piecise know- 
ledge of the diucction in which Portsmouth, 
Brest, Fenol, Cadtz, and other such likely 
places lay Instead of saymg her own fami- 
hhar prayers at mght she substituted with 
some confusion of thought the Forms of 
Prayer to be used at sea, John at once 
noticed her lom, abstracted looks, pitied her, 
—how much he pitied he: '—and ashed when 
they were alone if there was anything he 
could do. 

“There are two things,” she sad with 
almost childish cagerness in her tired eyes. 

« They shall be done” 

The first 1s to find out if Captain Hardy 
has gone bach to his ship, and the other is 
—ob, if you will do it, John !—to get me 
neaspapers whenever possible.” 

After this dialogue John was absent for a 
space of thiee hous, and they thought he 
had gone back to barracks, He entered, 
however, at the end of that time, took off 
his forage cap, and wiped his forehead 

“You look tued, John,” said lus father. 

‘ Oh,no'” He went through the house 
‘all he had found Anne Garland. 

*T have only done one of the things,” he 
sand to her, 
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“Whit, aleady? 1 didnt hope for or 
metn to-dty’ 

“Captaus Mardy ty gone fiom Portshim 
He Icft some days ago” We shr'l soon hear 
that the fleet hw saticd " 

“You have heen all the way to Portisham 
‘on purpose ow good of yuu! 

“Wall, I wis anaious to know myself 
when Bob 1s likely to leave. I capect now 
that we shall soon heat from hun 

Iwodysliterhecimeazun He brought 
@ nensprper, ard, what wr better aletter for 
Anne, frinkcd by the first heutenit of the 
Vutory. 

“ Chen he's aboard her,” sud Anne, as she 
caguily took the letter 

It was shoit, but as much a° she could 
expect in the cucumstances, and mformed 
them thit the captain had bcen as good as 
his woid, and had giatitied ob's earnest 
wish to serve under him ‘The ship, with 
Admiral J ord Nelson on board, and accom- 
panied by the frigate Zur yad/us, wis to sail in 
two days for Plymouth, where thcy would be 
Joined by others, and thence procced to the 
coast of Spain, 

Anne lay awake that might thinking of the 
Vuetory and of those who floated in her, ‘lo 
the best of Anne’s calculation that ship of 
war would, using the neat twenty-four hours 
pass within a few miles of where she herself” 
then lay Neat to seemg Bob, the thing that 
would give her more plewsure than any other 
tm the world was to see the vciscl that con- 
tamed bim—hns floating city, his sole de- 
pendence in battle and storm—upon whose 
safety from winds and enemies hung alll her 


hope. 

‘The next day was Weymouth market, and 
m this she saw her opportumty. A carer 
went from Overcombe at six o'clock, and 
having to do a little shopping for herself 10 
Weymouth, she gave it as a reason for her 
mtended day’s absence, and took a place in 
the van When she reached the town it was 
still early mormng, but the borough was 
aheady in the zenith of its daily bustie anct 
show. The King was always out of dours by 
six o'clock, and such cock ciow hours at 
Gloucester Lodge produced an equally for- 
ward stir among the population Shealghted, 
and passed down the esplanade, as fully 
thionged by persons of fashion at this time of 
mist and level sunlight as a watenngeplace in 
the nt day Is at four in the afternoon. 

bucks and beaux in cocked hats, 
black feathers, ruffles, and frills, stared at her 
as she hurried along, the beach was swarm- 
ing with bathing-women, wearing waistbands 
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that bore the national ren, “ God save the 
King” im gilt letters, the shops were all 
open, anil Seryeant Stanner, with his sword 
stach bank notes and heroic gaze, wes be ting 
up at two guineas and a ctown, the ciown to 
drink his Majesty's health. 

She soon finshed her shopping, and then, 
crossing over to the old town, punsued her 
way along the coast-road to Portland. At 
the end of an hour she had been sowed 
actoss the Vleet (which then lacked the con- 
yemience of a liulge), and reached the base 
of Portland Hull, ‘The steep inchne before 
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her was dotted with houses, showing the plea- 
sant pecuhauty of one man’s doorstep being 
behind his neighbour's chimney, and slabs of 
stone as the common matenial for walls, roof, 
floor, pg stye, stable manger, door scraper, 
and garden-gate. Anne gamed the summit, 
and followed along the cential trach over the 
huge lump of freestone which forms the 
peninsula, the wide sea prospect extending 
as she went on. Weaiy wth hei journey, 
she appioiched the extreme southcly peak 
of och, and gazcd fiom the cl f at Portland 
Iu. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSIC. 


WE sited where the magic came from, 
That made her so wondrous fair, 

As she stood with the sunlight touching 
Her gloss of golden hau, 

And hei blue eyes looked towards heaven. 
As though they could see God there? 

“Hush!” said the child, “can’t you hear it, 
‘The music that's every wheie ?” 


God help us! we could not hear it, 
Our hearts were heavy with pain 5 
We heaid men toiling and wiangling, 
We heard the whole world complain; 
And the sound of a moching laughter 
We heard agun and again, 
Bat we lost all faith m the music: 
‘We had hstencd so long 1n vain, 


“Can't you heat it?” the young child whispered, 
And sadly we answcred, “No. 
‘We mght have fancied we heard it 
In the days of long ago, 
But the music is all a delusion, 
‘Our reason has told us so, 
And you will forget that you heard it 
‘When you know the sound of woe.” 


‘Then one spoke out from among us 
Who had nothing left to fear ; 
Who had given his life for others, 
And been repaid with a sneer 
And hus face was ht with a glory, 
And his voice was calm and clear 
As he said, “I can heat the music 
‘Which the little children hear.” 
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ON KANGAROOS. 


HL visitor to our /oological collections 

natually pausts awhile before the kan 
gaioo sheds to remark the cunous aspect of 
these ammals, o1 even to gaze without 
1emarh at bemgs to whose Instory attaches 
much that 13 strange and interesting. The 
mere look of a kingaioo 15, to say the 
lest of at, ungamly und awkward m the 
eatreme. The animal somewhat resembles 
the fog i the extreme development 
of the Iind-lmb as compared with the 
fiont member, and when at rest sits in 
much the same position as the latte, only 
dittetng from the frog or cat in that its fore 
limbs are completely fee from the ground. 
Resting 1n its cage, the hangaroo sits on 2 kind 
of tripod (Ig. 1), the two hind limbs and the 
stong tail forming the three legs of its sup- 
pot Moving about an rts den, the ammal 
Plogiesscs in awkward fashion, hopping on 
two hind limbs, and occasionally assisting 
its movements by tilting itself over for sup- 
port upon 11s short fore limbs, but invanably 
commg to 1¢st upon the tnpod once again 
‘Ihe non zoological visitor to the hangaroos 
18, a4 a rule, peifectly conversant with the 
fut that they come ftom Austiala—that 
cuncuy continent which gives us the Orn 
thorhynchus, or “ duck-billed watersnole,” 
and othe cuiouscicatures ~The animal just 
mentioned, indeed, 18 a near neighbour of 
the kangaroo, and presents 2 strange arpa 
ance, in that st possesses a duck-like bill and 
webbed toes So curious was 18 outward 
aspect that when first brought to England, 
about the close of last century, it was re 
garded as a manufactured monstrosity but 
mote exact examination of the animal served 
to dissipate the erroneous impression, and te 
establish its position as one of the lonest 
quadrupeds. With the opossums—which, 
by the way, are hited m ther range to the 
New World—the kangaroos also pete near 
relationship ; and the wombats, koalas, Tas- 
manian devil, and ke beings, hail them as 
near ith and kin. Wemay learn much, not 
merely respecting quadrupeds at Jarge, but 
the manner in which the existing popula- 
tion of this world has been distnbuted and 
arranged, from a sumple study mn a 
such Nene rr to ker 
Let us, d firstly to gain some: 
regarding the rvad seructorech ‘these anunals, 


and concerning the relations of the kangaroos _ 


That the kangaroo 1s a quidmped or 
mamunal, and that tt thuefure belongs to the 
same gicat class wich includes mn as tts 
head, aie facts known to cvety onc. But 
such information, whilst leading us to expect 
that between the Inghest anumis and the 
hangiroos there should exist certain broad 
Hhenesses of structure and function, alo pre- 
pares us conversely to expect to find muked 
difftrences between the kangaroos and most 
other quadiupeds. Tt may be sad that min 
and the kangaroo agrce in the broad structure 
of then bodics, ‘Their bodies, along with 
thosc of all other quadrupeds, conform to a 
gene type o plan, which may be sud to 
qun through the whole class of mrnimats. 
Apart fiom this broad hkeness, however, thee 
‘aie many and important diticrences to be dis- 
cerned upou even a very short acquiuntince 
smp with the lower forms, and to sonic of 
these differences and chatactunstic belong- 
ings of the hangaroo tube we may now ilnect 
attention. 

All kangaroos——and of the race thu are 
various geneta and many specics—agiec very 
closely mdeed m then general structure and 
appearance It would reyune no scicntific 
taming to enable an observer to parcel out 
the kangaroos from all other quidrupeds, 
‘True there are the “kangaroo rats,” belong- 
ing to the kangatoo family, which aie, pei- 
haps, sinetly speaking, not tiuc hangatoos , 
and there are the tice kangaroos of New 
Guinea, m which fore and hind limbs are 
neatly of the same suze, and which possess 
sealy tails, not used as supports afr the 
fasbion of the common species But cven 
these animals might justihably enough be 
called kangaroos, and the naturalist places 
them in the Langaroo fanuly, to which he 
gives the name Macropod:de. The repre 
sentatve family (or generic) name of the 
kangaroo 1s Macopus —a term meaning 
“long footed,” and the denvation of which 
we shall presently note. The members of 
the family denve ther special names from 
some pecuhanty of colour, size, or structure, 
Thus we speak of one kangaroo as Maciopus 
mayor, ot another as Macropus rufus, and of 
a third as Macropus Bruns, This is saying 
much the same thing as if we were deahng 
with a race of Souths, callmg one group the 
London Smiths, another the kdinburgh 
Smiths, and a third the Dublin Smiths. 


to ther own kith and kin, and to the world: When we come to the tree kengaroos we 


which they may especially call their own. 


| speak of them as Dendrolagns, and such a 
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samtion of nume implies the difference 
which we might regard existing between our 
finnds the Smiths and the Smythes, They 
really sng fiom the same family-tree, bat 
the vauations m personal features and struc 
tural history have necessitated the separation 
of the tree hangaroos into a distinct genus o: 
group of the kangaroo family And sm 

Jarly with the hangaroo rats and with the 
rock hanmiroos and other branches of the 
family-—-we recognise ther relatonship to the 
kangaroos with which we are so famthar, but 
we also note ther differences, and make 
allowance accordingly for their removal to a 
luttle distance from the famihar heads of the 
house. Ihe only ammals earsting outside the 
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hanguoo order which so closely resemble 
the kangzroos thit they might be mistaken 
at first sight for our “long footed” fiends 
are the hittle creatures named “ Jerboas,” 
which occur chiefly 10 Northern Aftica, and 
which atc also rcprcsented m North America 
Ihese ae hittle anumals, alld to the 11s 
and mie, and included in the eroup of the 
Rodents or “ gnawers” When the kh ingaroas 
‘were first seen, indeed, their hheness to the 
Uttle jerboas—winch Iihewsse sit upon. ther 
long hind legs and leap lke the kang11005— 
was duly remarked. But the naturalist would 
point to many and important differences be 
tween yerboas and hangatoos; these difler 
enccs including vanations in bones, teeth, 





Fig 1—Rangaroce 


‘bran, and many other points Hence the 
1esemblince in question is at the best but 


supuficial, as algo 15 that between the han plonng and foragin; 


mission In the course of the voyage, and 
when anchored in Endeavour River, an ex- 
party retumed to the 


garoos and those curious little creatures, the | ship with the nuws tect they had seen a new 


elephant shiews of Africa, which are really 
little shrew mice, but which also possess a 
minature proboscis or elongated nose, and 
resemble our Austrahan animals in having 
Jong hind legs. 

‘So much for the family resemblances of 
the kangaroos. A word or two concerning 
their discovery may not prove uninteresting, 
af only by way of accountng for the ongin 
of the name In 1770 Captam Cook visited 
Botany Bay in the Eudeavowr, which bad 
been ‘dispatched in 1768 on a scientific 


and curous anmal, of a mouse colour, and 
about as large as 2 greyhound, which moved 
with surprising dexterity and swiftness This 
animal was seen next day, on which occasion 
also one of the seamen brought the surpnsing 
inteIhgence that he had seen the devil — 
this information relating to an animal which 
he said had horns and wings. The anunal 
proved to be minus the horns (which were, 
no doubt, its ears), but to iB WIDgS, 
and appeared m the shape of a large fnut- 
eating bat, The new animal of the mouse 
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colom and of the sive of a greyhound was 
duly seen by Captain Cook himself, who 
remarkeil its long. tal, and also that xt leapt 
like a hare or deer, On Saturday, July r4th, 
a Mr Gore shot one of the new ammats, 
which was ascertained to be called “kan- 
guroo” by the natives, and which was hke- 
Wise proved to be remarkably good eating at 
the voyages’ dinner of Sunday, July rsth, 
1770 Stich was the descuption given by 
Captain Cook of the now wellknown kan- 
garoo. Antiquanan researches in roology, 
however, inform us that De Bruins, a Dutch 
traveller, saw a kangaroo as early as 1711. 
‘This animal was kept domesticated at Bata- 
via, and was named “ Filander,” and appears 
to be the species now called Macropus Brunt, 
after its discoverer, 

‘The kangaroos’ personal characters are 
both easy and interesting to study. The 


a ft 
Fig: 1 —Loot of diferent Marsupuals 


extremely small toes (2, 3), which are bound 
together in one fold of skin, and which 
clearly represent the second and third toes 
1m man’s foot. So that a kangaroo possesses 
all the toes we see in man with the 
tion of the first or great toe, which is com- 
pletely absent. ‘This foot the animal uses 23 4 


means of defence, frequently killing dogs with | late to the carly life of these animals. 
One of the most remarkable } in a weakly state, the young, as every one 


a single blow, 
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great length of the hind finbs as compared 
with the fore limbs has already been 1e- 
marked, and the resemblance between the 
human arm anid the kangaroo’s fore limb 1 
very close, inasmuch as both possess five 
fingers. The hind hmb, however, 1s pro- 
vided with a chferent number and a vaned 
arrangement of tts tocs. ‘The name “long- 
footed” applied to the animal 1s fully de- 
served, since the bones of the instep are 
exceedingly long, and upon this lengthened 
part of the foot the animal chiefly rests, But 
more noticeable are the tocs. ‘These num- 
ber four in all (Fig. 2. a), but only two of 
the four toes (4, 5) appear to compose the 
really useful part of the foot. Of these 
two big toes the inner one (4) 8 by far 
the larger, and 1s provided with a large 
claw or nail. On the inner side of this 
large toe in turn we find two other and 





ig. 3 —Haunch Bones of Kangaroo 


can only be reasonably explained by the 
theory that these varied beings are descended 
from a common ancestor, and this theory, as 
we shall see, 1s supported by other facts of 


excep- kangaroo existence. 


Not the least interesting part of kangaroo 
history is included in the details ee Te 
om 


features regarding the kangaroos and their | knows, are cained and protected within the 
neighbours consists in this disposition of pouch or marsupium of the mother for a con- 


their toes, It is somewhat surprising, when 
‘we think of it, that in the foot of 2 kangaroo 
used for leaping (Fig. a, a), in that of its 
neighbour the Koala tsed for climbing, and 
im that of the ground-living bandicoot and 
in other Marsupials (such as the Phalanger 
(s) and Cherspus (c)) we should find 
essentially the same composition of foot 
This resemblance and conformity to one 
type, beneath varied uses and ways of life, 
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siderable period alter birth, We know that 
the of a kangaroo, which stands over 
six feet high when full grown, are each about 
an inch long at birth, and hence we see the 
necessity for their protection until they are 
of an age to shift for themselves. The young 
are transferred to the pouch, and are there 
duly protected and fed by means of the 
milk secretion of the parent. Even the 
throat of the young is so constructed that in 
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ats early and feeble condition it can obtain 
its nourishment without mcurnng any dancer 
‘of suffocation , and we may perceive m this 
latter fict an evidence of thit complete 
adaptation to a singul manner of hte which 
18 40 ficquently demonstrated by the studies 
of the naturalist Ihe “pouch ’ in which 
the young atc protected 1s supporicd upon a 
couple of bones (Fig 3.@,), which may be sad 
to bu peculiar to the hang2 00s and then neigh 
bours ‘Lhese bones anse fiom the bnm of 
the haunch-bones, and in theu natuie they 
may be regarded as essentially diffeng fom 
the true skeleton, Lhey represent parts 
which in othe: inimals exist as the tendons 
or sinews of cettain of the muscles in front 
of the body, The obseivation that the bones 
of the pouch are metely dtered sinews again 
presents to our notice the consiezation that 
nature has adapted thuse ammals for then 
peculiir hife, not by the development of new 
structures and puts, but by the modification 
of parts which are common to all ammals 
t 1s noteworthy that an adaptition somewhat 
similar to that seen in the pouch of the hin 
Woos and their neighbours 15 seen in those 
curious little fishes common in our aquarii, 
and known as Aipfocamp, or “ sca horses ’ 
‘Thc males of these fishes possess 2 pouch in 
which the eggs are not merely cont uned, but 
in which the young are also theicafier pio 
tected, fhe noe cunous fe uate of this 
litter relationship betwixt nt and young, 
however, consists in the et that it 1s the 
male fishes which tend and nuse the pso- 
geny, thus reversing the common rule aot 
anunal eaistence. 

‘The ternal anatomy of the kangaroo 
Presents many points of eatreme intcicst to 
the zooloist and anatomist, but which miy 
be but 1 btly touched upon, sf mentioned at 
ill, within the limits of a popular article. 
‘Thus the lower jaw of the hangaroo and ss 
neighbours 15 bent mwards, or “ inflected,” 
as the technical term runs, at its lowe: and 
lunder portion, such a peculuity being of 
hugh importance as a charicter of the gioup 
‘The kangaroo 1s well povided in the matter 
of teeth, and these organs are adapted m 
turn for their work of croppmg and biuising 
the ke and other yegetible matters upon 
which the ammmals feed There are six front 
or cutting teeth above and two cutting teeth 
below, the latter pomting straght for 
wuds No “eye-teeth” cust in the kan 
garoos, but five grinders are seen in cach 
half of the upper jaw, and the same number 
exists in the lower jaw behind. Thus these 


anunals are provided with twenty-eight teeth, 
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Deing only four less than man The true or 
Ameuican opossums—not to be confounded 
with the opossums” of the Austrahan colontst, 
which litter are merely species of Phalangeis 
(the foot bemg figured at » Fiz 2)—posscss, 
on the other hand, almost doubl. the 
number of teeth found in ou kangaroos In 
some of the opossums fifty tucth ve found , 
and they are pubaps most notable 1 possess. 

ing a larger number of cutting o1 front teeth 
thin any other ammals In some of the 
litter animals, 1 may be bkewise mentioned, 
the pouch 1s representtd by a meie fold of 
shin, useless for protecting the young, whilst 
the bones of the pouch, however, atc well 
developed. In such 1 case, however, the 
opossuta’s halits fully compensate for the 
want of her poitable nwsery, in that the 
young are canied on the mothcr’s back, nd 
ubtam a secure lodgment thereon by twist 

ing their tuls around hers. 

Conclud.ng thus the personal lustory of 
the Langaroo, we may biiefly slance at the 
chiracters of the “order” oi animals to 
which it belongs, by wy of satioduction to 
the prst history of the kangiroo sice. These 
animals agice with the opcssums of Amutc 4, 
and with the Landicoots, hoalrs, and other 
Austr an animals, in possessing the pouch, 
or at least its charactunstic bones, ind like 
Wist mn the possesston of the inflected jaw 
Just alluded to, as one of then pinup 
characters. Accordingly, the naturalist cls 
sifies all of these anus to form a single 
* order” called the Marsuprata, or thit of 
the pouched quadrupeds, which has Australia 
as its head quartus, and which pos ess 
but one single family outade the bounds 
nes of that island continent, namely, the 
opossums (Drdelpheda) of Awxnica, Now, it 
may be fairly enough ashed, have we any 
record in zoological or other history to 
show how Austraka caine to be tne home 
of marsupial quadrupeds? how the opos- 
sums cime to settle down in America, and 
far apart from ther only uth and kin m 
Austala? and how musupiils ae absent 
from all other parts of this worlds sutfice > 
Without presuming to oveirate the import 
ance of our present study, we may svfely 
say that the answers to such questions deal 
mith some of the most important pheno- 
mena im the past history of om globe, and 
bring us, through a simple study such as ours, 
wath the emepat a deep philosophy Let 
us once again briefly consider the problem 
before us. We are dealing with the case of 
a peculiar order of quadrupeds, named “ Mar- 
supsals” from thew possessing a pouch , we 
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find these to be confined to Australa, with 
the excepuon of a single family, the opos- 
sums, which occur in Amenca. On what 
theory may we explain satisfactonly these 
two facts fistly, the lmmtation of the kan 
garoos and their naghbous to Australia, 
and, secondly, the exceptional natuie of the 
home of thet opossum frends m the New 
World? 

‘Lo answer these important quenes, we 
must pass, firstly, to the province of geology 
and the history of fossils ‘The natuial.st 
takes Jeave of us for the present by remnd- 
ing us that the marsupals me quadrupeds of 
lowci structure than our cows, horses, dugs, 
(ats, and ordinary mammals, and he alo 
‘begs t> remind us that when Australia was 
tust colomsed, no otha or higher quadiu- 
peds—save, perhaps, a recently introduced 
rodent and a bat or two—were found there 
‘Lhe sheep, cattle, horses, dogs, and other 
famuhar anumals now found abundantly in 
Australia, are all importations, and not native 
ploducts. So that we begin by csteeming 
our hangaroos and their ne ghbours as mam 
mals of 2 low type, in truth, but which never- 
theless represent, in their way, the onginal 
quadiuped pupulation of Austiaha Geolos, 
nowtahes up the thiead ofthe story Austial’!, 
at telly us, was as practically distinct im Sts 
animals at 2 far-back period in this worlds 
hustory as it 1 to-lay, A httle channel 
called the Straits of Lombok, fificen mules 
wide, but a chanrel of deep water neverthe 
less divides the Indian 1egion, as we term 
at (consisting of so much of the Malay archi- 
pelago, with its monkeys, ils rhinocezoses, its 
tigers, dc.), from the Australian region, mm 
which, as we have seen, monkeys are un- 
Anown and highe: quadiupeds totally wanting 
as naive animals, The geologist continucs 
hus tale, and shows us that the lowest quad- 
rupeds are olde: than the Ingher ones, and 
that the marsupial anmals occur as fossils 
m 10cks of a pettod long before our familiar 
quadrupeds were in existence. The marsu 
pials and their neighbours were, m fact, the 
fust quadimpeds 10 appear on’ the earth’s 
surfuce, the higher animals bemg the chil 
dren of 2 later growth and of succeeding ages 

Next m order, the geologist tells us that 
the fitst traces ot marsupial neces: 
sanily of the first quadrupeds at large— 
appear as fossils m those rocks which are 
called the Tras, and which are much older 
than the farback Chalk rocks themselves. 
Arranging these rocks im the order of their 
formation, we place them in a column, thus- 
wise— 
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Recent, | Last formed rocks lying nearcat 
Terirey, } we suave. 
Chalk, 


Colic, H Mesorme Rocks, or middle-fe Period 


Tus, 
Puman, 1 _ Upper rocks of the 

Coal, ar Carboniferous, § oldest series 
In the Tnassic rocks of Europe as well as in 
the Tuas of North Amaia mammalian 
jawbones appear as the oldest traces of 
quadruper Ife, these fossils being unquestron- 
ably those of marsupial anumals Indeed, mn. 
the Stoncsfield slates lying above the Trias, 
we find the remains of a marwpial which 
must have been remarkably like the hittle 
“banded ant cater” ahve in Austraha to- 
day All inyportant, therefore, 1s the mfor 
mation which thus comes to hand, namely, 
thet we sind the Joss of marsuprals im 
Europe and Ameriut, thus prowng that wn 
the Trsassi. and sucedine period they had, of 
not @ worldande distirbutton, at least a very 
eatenssvesange ot er the earth's surface as it then 
eusted. Ia the words we hwe emphasued 
hes the hey to the mysterics and cunosities 
of marsupisl distiibution today In Aus 
taha we dy vot find the fossil :.mams of any 
other quadrupeds save mar,upials thus prov 
in, that no other mammals, save those allied 
to its existing population, have ever becn 
tenants thercin. We do find m Austral, 
however, the fossil] remains of hangaroos and 
bke animal, diflenng fom ther living neigh 
bours in their immense size, Lhmk of a han- 
garoo whose head alone was about three feet 
Tong, and one may conceive of the race of 
maisupial giants which inbabited Austraha 1m 
geologuatty “recent” times, and of which our 
Kangaioos and thar naghboms are the 
pigniy descendants. 

Tn the Iniassic period, then, and in the 
Oolite und succeeding cpochs, it 1s certain 
that maisupuals and thet: alles were the only 
quadrupeds developed on the face of the 
earth, That they overran the world’s sur- 
face and repicsented in their day and gene- 
ratton the vated quadtupeds of today, 
leaving here and there the fossil relics fram 
which the “conung race” of mankind would 
construct their history, are likewise plain 
facts of geology. We see Aubtralia— 
then ioimed to what we now name the 
Asiatic contnent— obtaining ils marsupial 
population from the Triassic stock lke the 
test of the world. Next we perceive Aus- 
trala to become detached from Asia, its 
marsupials being thus cut off from all subse- 
ot oe with then neighbours 

Soon the higher quadrupeds 
begin to appear, however, and the mar 
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supmis, winch had hnthe:to held undisputed 
sway of the world’s surface, come off defeated 
in the “stinggle for exstence” Fhe higher 
and suonger quadiupeds thus came to pos 
seas the carth, and the worsted marsupials, 
lulled of im all parts of the world sax 
Austila, at length died out entnely—with 
the exception of the nimble opossums, which, 
existing in Europe even in Tertiary times, 
ultimately found a safe home and haven in 
the New World There they have lived and 
flounshed since the close of the Miocene 
penod, when their reign in Europe came to 
an end To the question, then, why kan 
garoos are only found ahve in Australa? we 
reply, because, on account of the early sever 
ance of Austraha from other lands, they have 
there been free from the mroads of higher 
and stronger ammals. To the query, Why 
are the opossums, of all marsupials, found in 
America alone? we answer, they 
represent the later and surviving remnant of 


that marsupial population which, beginning ume,’ 


to exist in the Tas, once overspread the 
whole earth, which died out m Europe 
at the beginning of the Tertiary penod, 
‘but which now flourishes (as the opossum 
family) in America, since the “ 

for existence” has in the New World 
not been too hard for the welfare of their 
race, ‘Lhe opossums do not appear to have 
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formed part of the ongmal siock from 
which our kangiroos and thar allies aie 
derived ‘Theu fossil 1emams do not occur 
im Australia, thts fact proving that the 
opossums never resided within the bounds 
of that usland continent, ‘hey probably, 
therefore, represent a later development and 
2 highly modified race of the marsupial 


ip 
‘Thus, when we next look at our marsupials, 
we may im our mind’s eye once agam sce the 
world peopled ly that cunous race of quad- 
rupeds and them neighbours, once again 
we may see the conifers, tree-ferns, and 
cycads growing around us, as in the days of 
the Tnassic and Oohite worlds, and once 
again we behold the spine beanng fishes and 
the Port Jackson sharks of Australian coasts 
im our seas. Thus, mm field and forest, 
lake and sea, the scientific :magination pic 
tures for us series after series of strange 
forms succeeding each other m “ the files of 
"filling our earth with the curious arra; 
of quadruped hfe, at the head of whicl 
stands the last creation, man, and at the 
base of which dwell our fiends the kan- 
garoos and their neighbours of Austraha, 
together with the opossums, now of the 
qher side of the world, but ongynally te.ants 
o1 the Eastern Hemisphere itseift 
ANDRFW WILSON, 
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I 


WAS bom in my httle shroud, 
All woolly warm, and white, 


T hve in the mist and the cloud, 
I hve for my own dehght , 


I see far beneath me crowd 

The Alpine roses red 

And the gentian blue, sun fed, 
‘That makes the valleys bright ; 


I bloom for the eagle’s eye, 
I bloom for the daring hand, 
A hve but for God, and I die 
‘Unto Him, and at His command | 


London, February 20th, 1878 + 
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A VISIT TO THE ANCIENT SEE OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


‘TSiSGRAPH work sometinics leads rts 

followers snto odd comers of the earth's 
surface, far out of the beaten track of ordi 
nary travel; and so it happened that I 
found myself, in the summer of 1875, at the 
Algenan town of Bona, once the site of the 
Roman Hippo, and now famous through all 
Christendom as the ancient see of St Augus 
tme, A I left Charing Cross on July ro for 
Marseilles, the smoky crown of St Paul's 
Cathedral was being gilded by the evenmg 
sun, 

Tt was harvest time in the valley of the 
Rhone as our train rushed south towards the 
Mediterranean, past the old walled towns, 
the castles, the lonely hcrmitages and way- 
side shrmes, the smiling vineyards, and nch 
gardens of Provence, Under that cloudless 
chme the teeming plams were green with 
mulberry-trees, or olive groves off 
sheets of ghitenmg light, the fields were 
standing yellow with corn, and in shady 
nooks among the poplars by the nver’s bnm 
the kine herded, fetlock«leep in meadow 

9s. On the warm slopcs the gtapes were 

ginning to blush in the sunshine, and gieat 
baskets of npe apncots, cheiries, and le 
figs stood piled among the orchards of ¢! 
peasant’s paradise, where “dance and Pro- 
vengal song und sun-burnt mirth” secm still 
to close the Arcadian day, After traversing 
the vast alluvial plain of the Camarque, 
whose blank uxpanse of whity-bown soil 
was the stage of a fine mirage, where Itahan 
villas appeared to muror themselves in a 
vaporous lake, we penetrated the Iuxunant 
suburban gardens of olive and fg which lie 
Dehmd Maiseilles, and after catchmg a 
glimpse of the deep blue Mediterranean, 
with its grey limestone shores clad in sombre 
pinewoods, and the castellated island of 
Chateau d'If, we arved at that city as the 
setting sun gleamed on the golilen spe of 
Notre Dame de la Garde. 

The Messagerie steamer Basta, in which 
I Ieft Marseilles for Bona, called on her way 
al the town of Ajaccio, m the island of 
Corsica, The entrance to Ajaccio is grand 
and beautiful, the rugged granite mountains 
of the mntenor being dappled with patches of 
blue heath; the tall, yellow Italian houses 
of the town with thet flat red-tiled roof and 
bere and there a brown beliry, cowd up the 
lullside from the bay. 

‘We go ashore, guided by that mystenous 
cherub who looks after the stranger and 


manages to show him all the most mtercsting 
sights of the place» he may chance to visit. 
Now the one “tion * of Ajaccio 15 the great 
Napoleon, who was born and bied there, and 
one cannot go far in Ajaccio wathout com 
IM upon memorials of the fact, We go up a 
wile acacia lined boulcvard, and pass a fine 
marble statue of him, supported on four 
gramtc hons, hewn from the native 10ck, 
This leads us to an open squate, wher 
another equestrian bronze statue of the 
grat soldher, suirounded by his four brethren 
‘on foot, looks out over the violet haze of the 
Mediterranean. Close. by, mm the Place Le- 
‘tutta, 1s the onginal home of the Buonapartes. 
It 1s a plan, white, three story binding, a 
middle-class house of considcrable sive and 
pretension for the times a ccntury ago, A 
marble tablkt ove: the doorway bears the 
brief legend— 

“Napoleon—ne dans cette maison, 15 Aodt, 1769 "" 


fwposite the house is a little flower garden, 

Contaimng 2 date palm, an old olive-tiec, 
and vine-covered atbour surmounted by an 
eagle, Jt as the gatden im which Napoleon 
played, A stair kads fiom the front dao: up 
to the first flat, that inhabited hy the Buona. 
partes. We passin first through the drawing 
room, with its chairs and softs of faded 
yellow satin, its large mutal minois and rich 
cabinets , then cross u sinall oblong cout, 
omamented with hhes and geamums in 
pots, which 1s now open to the au, but was 
‘once roofid with a vine trellis, of which only 
one vine reinained, som thy we enter the 
1oum in which Napoleon was born, a small 
room furnished in white. Theie 1s a gilt 
muror over the white marble chunney-picce, 
and on one side of it hangs a picture of the 
heto’s mother, a pleasant, clever-looking 
woman, with red cheeks and dark haw, while 
on the other hangs a print of his grand- 
father, On the mantel itself stands a small 
bust of the Prince Imperial as a boy. Oppo- 
site the fireplace 13 the bedstead on which 
Napoleon first saw the light, a slender frame- 
work of carved wood, painted grey, and in 
simple contrast to the splendid mausoleum 
which now enshnines his «dust. 

Many of the streets of Ajaccio have been 
named after members of the Nupoleomc 
family and the leading events of their ns- 
tory. The old ones are narrow and eteep, 
and lined with stores full of a rude mer- 


chandise, chiefly onions, twine, and glazed 
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pottery. The people ate bilf French, halt 
Ytahan—2 nion.iel population without the 
vntues of either of the paent races, and with 
all then sices Lhe streets are full of duty, 
hirsute vagabonds, cmmnently suggestive of 
the mauadrita and the assassin's da7u1, g ings 
of ragged urchins, old fumale Lcygats, and 
‘vulgar priests. 

“Voila PAfique!" exclaimed 1 Pausian 
fellow passenger as the Masta hewed in 
sight of the Algerrin coast on the follow me 
afternoon Th fore it neared the Jand the 
sun had dropped the a golden disk behind 
the liquid eds of the wave, suffusing the 
soft haze wih ommnge hwht, which deepened 
every moment, and stole round the nm ot 
the sky, then bumncd a hectic red = The and 
hills of Africa Joomed daikling avainst the 
luminous aftur glow, the rosy taihght bow 
faded out, and soon the brillant planets 11a 
diated the might sky above, and matched the 
phosphorescent tumoil of the sca below, 
while, to complete the castern night, the full 
moon ascended upon the scene and hung 
wm the au lhe a goklen Jamp, hy and-by, 
amid the tattle of chums and shouted orders, 
the Basta came to rest alongside one of the 
new whaives of Bona It was neuly mid- 
night, but on the pier there was congrigited 
a motley cond of spectal Arabs in their 
long white bornouses, Jens in the slippered 
«ostume ot Ali Baba, swarthy Maltcse, and 
Luropeans, 

‘Lhe scaport of Bona, o1 Béne, or in Ara- 
Ine Beled-el-A’neb {the cit of the jujube 
trees), 18 sytuated ona bry of the same name 
at the mouth of a small nvet, the Scy house, 
which runs down from the spurs of the Atlas 
Mountains belind It 1s sunounded by a 
modein rampart erceted outside the old Saia- 
comic wall and citadel, which 15 still standing. 
The modern pait 15 well law out m the 
French style, with cafés, hotcls (of which the 
chief is the Elétel d’Oncnt), shops, and 
squates. Here the Pianks and weithica Jens 
and Arabs reside and do business, In the 
old quatter of the tawn, the poorer classcs of 
Moots, Aiabs, Soudan Negroes, Ths, and 
Jews live, and the thnfty Maltese imigiants 
who flock to the town to mihe thur modest 
fotunes by hand labow, which the Arab 15 
tov proud or lizy to do, se in an intermedi 
at ‘lass of shabby tenements Thereare br 
iat $ for the French Chasseuts and Zouaves 
and for the native Spahis, schools of all kinds, 
reading rooms, hospitals, Roman Catholic 
chapels, Mahommedan mosques, Jewish syna- 
gogues, a Protestant church, and 2 crthedral 
dedhcated to St. Augustme, the patron saint of 
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thetown Bona ss the chief seat of the Medi- 
temanean coral fishery It exports on o1¢ 
from the mines of Mohtax]-Hadid im the 
vanity, marble, cork, gram, hemp, olive oil, 
tobacco, cattle, native garments, surf as tunics, 
sl ppeis, and sashes, Icather, and shins of the 
leopud and Jon, hunted in the cork woods 
‘on the summit of the Atlas 

Bona 1s the ancient Aphiocsium, the poit 
of Hippo Regis, or Ubbo, m the ancient 
Numidia, the uins of which are to be seen 
on 2 conicil nll about amile anc a haf west 
of the town, neat the Scybouse Rivas. Hippo, 
the 1amed bishop of St Augustine, was 
bunt by the Ain Vandals in 430, pittially 
restored by Belisanus, and sachud by the 
Arabs in the seventh century — I hcse latter 
conquerors built the toan of Bona, o1 An 
nabi, which has since passed through many 
vrenssitudes, having been held m tarn by the 
Ttrhans, the Spinmds, and in the siatecnth 
century by Charles V. Lhe French Compagae 
@ Afrique then established themselses m the 
county, and traded with Bona Finally 1 
was captured by the Trench in 1632 

‘The population of Bona numbers over 
twenty thousand, and 1s prncipilly com 
peed of French metchants, Jews, Artbs, and. 

jullese. With respect to the Tyenchincn, it 
1ya proverb that evury honest one amongst 
them went there by land ‘Thcy mostly aniiss 
considerable fortunes, and spend an idle, 
sensuous eaistence, dtmking at cafes wath 
ofteas fiom the gainson, or attending the 
dams de me cast of the town — Lhe Jews, 
who weat then national costuincs, are mostly 
shopkeepers and traders, and are often very 
nich. The Ajab, who dishkey the Jew cven 
more than he docs the Fiank, 1s a jood-for- 
nothing idler 

‘Ihe Arab women, who often tatoo then 
fices red and blue till they rescmble the 
punted figure head of a sInp, arc httle better 
thin slaves. ‘The Maltese, though partally 
of A1ab 1ace, and speaking a tongue evidently 
Arabic, arc respectable, mdustiious folk, who 
work haid as tradesmen and dock libourcis, 
an | hve chiefly ov bread and vcgelables, n 
oder to save 2 competence and ictire to theit 
betoved Malta, 

‘The old town of Bonats built of iectangular 
whitewashed bunldings, with blank extertors 
und tessclated mner courts, adorned with uch 
wabesques and Moorsh tracery, ‘The wynds 
ale steep, stony, and narrow, and heie the 
Ewropean rarely penctiates The children 
playing about are little Moonsh children, 
some of them pictty, with tawny skint, 
and eyebrows umted with a brown curve 
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of henna. On glancing into the open courts. 
one sces only groups of voluptuous Jewrsh 
women im then long coloured robes, 1e- 
cling at rest, or working some pumitive 
mull with ther long bare arms. Veiled Arab 
females move to and fio along the strects, 
duty Arabs squat round the native coffee 
houses, and ply at cards ot listen to some 
stoiy-teller. In the shops, which ate ofien 
me tecesses ftom the street, a talor my be 
seen embrorenms a jacket with gold, or a 
shoemaker cobbling a pair of yellow morocco 
shppers , here a cook 1s busy over his chat 
coal fieand cuthen fishpots, theiea public 
notary 18 ply:ng his trade on small wooden 
tablets, 

The day breaks in Bona with a lemon 
coloured dwn suffusing the cloudless eastum 
shy, the mucddiny utter their call 10 prayer 
fiom the mmarets of the mosque, the storks 
on the flat housetops nake up and preen 
then wings, while the snallows gambot high 
inan. Lhen the hot scorching Afncan day 
begins, the cafes arc opened, and the Arabs 
coinmence to move stealthily about. At 

amisct ap o1anze glow ilumines the west he 
an cflluence from the darkling hills, anil the 
slairy eastern night sets in. Then the sight- 
«cet may wander up any of the narrow wynds 
of the native quarter with perfect safety, anil 
suthout even an ill-bred look or remark from 
the motky population who have turned out 
to enjoy the evemng coolness. Here and 
there an oil lamp Lights up the whitewashed 
wills and deepens the shadows. White-stoled 
Ataby are moving stealtlity along m the 
gloom, but otherwise a perfect quiet reigns 
Now and agam a hideous Soudan negress 
thts past, her bluch face being sufficiently 
veiludl by the daikness m which it 1s har 
momously merged, or a pair of shy young 
Jewcsses in the saaaed costume of Rebecca, 
with all then tiches strung in festoons of gold 
coins across them forcheads, come forth and 
squat On the thieshold of the home. 

"The most interesting excursion that can be 
made at Bona 1s a visit to the remains of 
Ancient Hippo, the home of St. Augustine 
dunng the prolific part of lus busy life, We 
leave Bona by the western gate, und stuke 
south-east actoss the and but fruitful plain, 
swith its sullen green folage and hazy distance, 
‘We pass by Arab douahs, o1 villages of wattle 
and daub huts, nesthng behind gieat hedges 
of the Barbary fig or prickly pear, and brick 
farmhouses surrounded by groves of olive and 
fig, and fielde of vines, mclon, rice, and mullet. 
Poplars, oleanders, and eucalyptus trees 
fringe the beds of the irmgation channels and 
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the roads, Here and thcre the eye rests on 
sunny copses of wild olive-trecs overhung with 
yes and brambles, and Jaced hke a Sunrey 
hedgerow with the starry flowcis of the sweet 
bnony, Tall thstls and wild thyme Iuaa- 
uate in the shade of these olive bowers, and 
lavy Atabs make then noond1y couch under 
them As we mle along we encounter per- 
haps a Woop of Kabytes driving ther flocks 
of shecp and cattle before them, the women 
nding on mules ‘These Kabyles ate the 
childien of the ancient Kerbers, the abougines 
ot the country; but oceastonally onc secs 
among them one of those hery chevelurcs 
saced to English at ay the natiowl com- 
pleston of the Scot ‘These red-hured Al- 
genans ae probrbly descendants of the early 
Gothic wyadus We pass, too, a cavalcade 
of Spihis, ot Arab toops, marching out of 
town, mounted on then fme horses and high- 
backed saddles. Everywhere dotted about 
the country arc litt squaie wate structures: 
surmounted by:o4nd domes ‘These ate the 
tombs ot shunes of murabouts, or holy men, 
and usually at the wooden entrance door one 
sees an Arab knecling barefooted and muttet- 
ang his pray crs. 

‘The rwos of Hippo stand on a conical 
olve-clad hull about 4 mile and a half west of 
Bona, Bint Hes of the jrhole hull as inter- 
spersed with fagments of pottery and stone, 
the mubbish of the ancient city. At the foot 
ol it, by the roadside, there 1s a  piguatse arch 
which 1s supposed to be the only remaining 

ion of a great aqueduct, and nea this 
aich there 1 a stone quury, in the upper 
strata of which many squaie cavities are ex- 
posed in which the quarrymen found human 
ones. Ascending the giassy slopes of the 
bili we cach a vast pile of rumed buildings 
among the olive-trees, the lofiy arches of 
underground halls, whose sens, so connected 
anl so massive, were evidently designed to 
bear a stupendous load or supeistiucture. ‘The 
masonty 1s many fect in thickness, and the 
thichset grit stones in the interior are crum- 
big to dust, althouzh the cement still Keups 
came. In the janctons of the massy arches 
forining these dathsome vaults and halls, are 
squaie aperiures for ventilation, There are 
th.ee of these halls, one ot which 3s so large 
as to be quitean ampintheatie. At one end 
of 11 there 1» a stone stancase leading to a 
Gallery which extends across the entue width 
of the apartment. ‘This gallery appeais to 
hive been an official seat or spectacular 
throne, and the hell was perhaps a pubhe 
court, perhaps a theate. Some writers have, 
however, set thes building down as being once 
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acistein Lo us st appeared rather to have 
becn a palice 

Here, in a coince of this spacious hall, 
there as an Amb altar, the shrine at which 
miny poor fowls hive been slaughtercd, for 
the giound 15 anhle-deep in fevthers The 
altu, 2 stone in the foundation wall of the 
1uin, 18 scrolled with Arabic symbols and dyed 
with blood Here, on Iidays, come Artb 
women to dunce and slay their offerings 

‘As we wih through these sombre vaults, 
a species of awe comes over usin spite of the 
bmihant sunshine which bursts down through 
the olive trees and bioken arches into thar 
silent depths The mind m a singk moment 
fics from the days of Hippos pnde, when 
the stately Roman tiod her stiects and the 
tchoes of St Augustine’s voice resounded 
from her temples, buck to the present, when 
a descendant of the savage Briton strays 


among her ruins, from whose mouldering walls | 
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the wild fig and the cretus sping, 2nd over 
whose rendcd muble floors the bramble 
creeps and the yichat seeks his lat 

‘The hull all about these ruins 1s sticwn with 
blocks of marble, potsherds, and figment, 
of mosaic piverent, and a deserted Aiib 
blochhousc clowns the summit On the 
eastern slope, overlooking the guden plain, 
with ats atcy olive groves fronting the white 
pile of recttngulu buildings consututmy the 
town of Bona, and the decp blue cxprnse of 
the Mcditerranein, there stands a bronze 
figue of St Augustine Its railed round, 
but the stoncs of the bise are carved with 
many nimes fiom alt the mitionsin Christen- 
dom Itissud to commemorite the spot 
where one of his Jeg bones 1s buried, the only 
relic of him that remains on the scene of his 
busy apostohc life and of his sublime Chnistian, 
death, while the Anan Vandals were thunder 
ing at the gates of Hippo. J MUNRO 
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1—1HE DAISY 


PRETTY 1s at, as we pass, 
To see the daisy in the grass , 
Day's eye, as named of old, 

Foi closing fiom the mghtly cold. 


‘You can see them, if you look, 
In the mead, or by the brook, 
Shrunk mto a half ther size 
‘When the twikght veils the skies. 


Pretty daisy, silver far, 
I would fain thy meekness share— 
Seek to win such honest praise 
As poets give thee all the days. 


I, hhe thee, would turn away 

Trom all that 1s not of the day , 

1 would shunk from stnte and 11, 
And ope my heart to goodness sull, 





1 —MAY. 


The hia is out, and the thrush on the spray 
Is telling the story of beautiful May , 
The hawthom sheds its sweet scent on the 


breeze, 
And the wid 1s embracing the tall popla- 
trees. 


The birds in sweet chorus are singing a glee, 
‘Wild rose like a garden the hedge makes to be, 
‘The convolvalus trails its sweet wreaths over 


ail, 
While the sparrows are busy at cach other's 
cal. 


‘The wien on the roadsrde 1s active and glad, 
“The stock dove 1s telling the joy that st had 

To its mate, when at morning 1t hurited to find 
‘The food that was most to her ladyship’s mind. 
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The hard is waking on hillside, m glade, The Maytime has come with its gladness and 

To he in the sun where a path has been mide. flowers , 

By the foatsteps of rovers, it loveth the sand The holies and ferns are making them boners, 

‘When the sunsiune glows waun ali over the The hilac 1 out, and the thrush on the spray 
land. Is telhng the story of beautiful May. 


II—A SUMMFR MORNING 


Get up, and see the 
‘sun ise! 
The happy lambs at 
la 


play 
Would gladden all the 
children’s cyes 
And cheer the 
longest day. 


‘Then leaping mto shwtow, 
Che chattering look doth run. 


The buds ae singing snatches, 
"The becs go droning by, 

‘Lhe swallows making, matches, 
And the flower like buttetly 


Is fluttering o'er the roses, 
And the honeysuckle too , 
‘The gard'nur’s boy makes poses, 
‘And alll the shy 1s blue, 


‘The sun shines on the 
meadow , 
And, sparkling in the sun, 








IV.—PRETTY RABBIT, 


From all your troubles out and in 


Pretty rabbit m the fern, ‘Would that I could free you. 


‘You can scamper rarely , 
‘Tufted ears so softly furred, 
Nibbling late and carly. 


A very pretty life 15 yours 
In your sandy burrow, 
Winding round and round about, 


‘You keep house in burrow deep; Nor thinking of to-morrow, 


T could wish to jon you 
‘When you sit with wife and child, 
But I would not pam you. 


Mrs Rabbit I can see 
At the head of table ; 
Master Rabbit, fall of glee, 
Eating all he's able. 


Very serious you are 
If others come to see you. 


V.—DARLING DOLLY 


Darling Dolly's house shall be 
High as lofty apple-tiee , 

It shall have a floor inlaid, 

Of the sweetest light and shade. 


It hall have for pictures far 
Fancies that are rich and rae; 
It shall have a golden roof, 

And tapestry with stars for woof. 
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And it shall have a dome of blue 
With the moontight stealing through ; 
And statcly pillars straight as firs, 
Bending to each wind that stirs, 


And her drink shall be of dew, 
Babbling up from fountains new 
In the house, through golden sand, 
Whereon Dolly's feet shall stand. 


Darling Dolly's friends shall come 
‘With music of the wild-bee's hum, 
‘The swallows twitter, linnet's song— 
A music that shall make her strong. 
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And her talk they all shall know, 
‘And at her bidding come and go 
She shall be 2 Queen of HHearts, 

To know the secret of such arts. 


And she shalt never fear to sce 
The creatures that make children flee, 
She shall have a fair command, 
‘And rule, with gladness o'er the land. 


Darling Dolly's house shall be 
High as lofty apple-tree ; 
Tt shall have a floor inlaid, 
Of the sweetest light and shade, 
AB J. 


MAXIMILIAN HORNBLOWER’S EVENING IN VENICE. 
By Ligvr.-Cor. L. W. M. LOCKHART. 
TABLEAU I. 


Tienes processes of thought are circum- 

scribed by conditions of tine, like every- 
thing elsc in this sublunary sphere; and the 
noblest thinker has a gastric system which 
demands a grosscr aliment than ambrosial 
reflection. ‘Thus it suddenly occurred to me 
that I was strangely hungry, so 1 struck the 
metaphysical flag, and bore down upon the 
¥rench restaurant for supper, 

On entering the saloon of the restaurant I 
at first saw no one. Perfect silence reigued, 
the lights were burning rather iow, and ap” 
parently it wasempty. Moving up the room, 
however, I discovered a waiter reposing 
himself upon a sofa, He was asleep, and 
his head hung back over the arm of the seat 
in a painful attitude; his long black hair 
drooping perpendicularly like the water of a 
cascade, 

‘The man was young, and though his 
features were somewhat pale and haggani, 
they were exquisitely chiselled, and sta:nped 
with a romantic high-souled sort of beauty, 
which one often sees ludicrously associated 
among his countrymen with the métier of the 
cook or the waiter, 

“ This fellow,” [ said aloud, “ might have 
awakened the Divine rage of Italy's greatest 
sculptors and painters. ‘Transferred to their 
marble or their canvas, he mi have 
bloomed in the ambrosial glory of a gol, or a 
hero; and here he sleeps the sleep of an 
exhausted trencher-bearer. I wonder what 
these old niasters would have made of him. 
Not an Antinous—scarcely an Apollo—too 
sad, too worn for that. Before George ! 


though, he would make a first-class Lucifer, 
He would indeed—~the Jines—— Come, 
come, though, I must sup; so we'll vote the 
wretch ‘ Lucifer,’ mem. con, and wake 
up to fetch the vivers.” 
“Nothing of the sort, sir! The merest 
tyro could see that he is ‘Greece, but living 
Greece no more!' Have the goodness to 
get out of the light; you interrupt my 
study, and whatever you do, don’t awaken 
hit.” 

‘These words, uttered ina harsh whisper, 
caused me to tum round,and I saw the hitherto 
unobserved speaker seated in a recess, half 
concealed by the hangings of a window. He 
apperted to be short and stout His face 
was fat, fabby, pale, and without any shade 
in it—a defect not corrected by his hair, 
which was close-cropped, and of the colour 
of hay. His shirt collar, turned over and 
very wide open, revealed a fat bulgy neck, 
and half his body was draped in a loose cloak 
suggestive of the transpontine melodrama, 
His elbow rested on a small table ; his head, 
surniountei! by 4 tall Calabrian hat, rested on 
his hand; and his large green eyes, which 
scemed to have lost the power of winking, 
were fixed ina wide-open stare—a little blank 
in consequence of my body having interpo- 
lated itself between them and the abject of 
their contemplation. 

Startled by his sudden address, I continued 
gazing silently at the man till he spoke 


« Move, sir! move, I say, to the right or 
left. Do you not see in your egotism that 
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you come between me and a subject of attise 
Stuy? Who knons what the conseq xnces 
to wrt my be, 1f that mtn 1s anakencd? SA! 
tht sh!" and he incalcated silence by 
thice solemn wags of his fore finger towards 
me 

“Sir,” I snd, dropping my voice, honcver. 
to a whisper, with instinctive courtesy, “Sir, 
this ts all vuty well, but do you not sce m 
yur egotism, that you would come between 
me ud the mains of obtaming nccess try 
sustuntnce? Who knows what my be the 
consequences to my gastric system, of Lucifer 
14 not awrkencd?” I was a httle nettled, not 
only by his ceneral manner, but by the cava- 
lier way in which he dismnsed the Lucifer 
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Tam a Hitute, or a Mite, 1 Connemart 
Kelt,2 Kentnehy loafer, a Jebus, a Shuna- 
mite, or a Puslcy ‘body,’ in tact: ” 

You quibble, sir,” interupte1 the man, 
“yon ae a Phostine mom Amoldian 
sense.” 

“TF potest to you that Ther of Ainal han 
sensc for the first time" 

“Tush! quibbler. Whit’s your msthetic 
bias —Anyan or Scmtc?” 

Now, ali this time the fillow never looked 
at me, but kept lus eycs fixed hungnly upon 
the waiter, so, sceing that he was merely 
attcupting to gun time to continue hts wtrstic 
contempl tion by strat gem, I 1ose and sud, 
“A tiuce to bildurlash ! Tam gong s0use 





thzory $0 L tuob the opportunity of insisting | the man” 


upon it. 

* Lucifer 1” he exclumed, 
folly 15 there! Show me a single tut an that 
dice sugzestive of the charteter, of the « 





“Now wint a! 


“No, no, no!” he sad m gicat eacitement, 
alo rising, ‘ tt would be the metest “ct of 
Vindiliem ” 

“Upon my hfe, sit your coolness has 





ception of I uciir? —Lhere 18 not a line, sur, } long enou.h overcome my common sensean] 
(iit can bet an interpretation so absad © my selfrespect J never wuted for ary cre 
All ts culm there—not even the calm of con ; before, and I wont—yes, L wilt, Iwill eve 
SC10US powt, O1 even of desperrtion ; it sthe you cractl; two minutes anda huf by my 
elm of uxhiustion—of apathy Thue 1s watch, and at the expuation of that patrd 1 
snuch beauty in that face, but it is not passion- shall call for my supper, whateser my be tle 
beauty, there t no latent tempest splendour | consequenccs to ail, and whether this van 
thue, the storm glory has passed fiom st for be Lucifer, o1 the Apollo Belvedere, or the 
ever. Do you see any menace in that hp? Colosss of Rhodcs, he shill bring st me, or 
Any potcatial, haughty resolve in that un | I shall hnow the rcason why.” I took cut 
quiveting nostul? ‘Lhe thundercloud has‘ my watch, planted myself firmly again t a 
disehanged itself, the crater 14 cold. Jm- pillar, and added, “ Now, sir, you shall have 
Phatualty he » ‘Greece, but hving Greece one hundred and fifty seconds. Stu way 





no more? Just look at his chn—~" 


os hard as you can, for itis my ulna m. 


“Confound lus chin, sir!” I exclumed Arc you realy ?” 


out of all pat ence, “I have been wandening | 


tot some hous in the field of abstiact specu 
1ition, and, frankly, I bave had cnough of at 
for the time. ‘Therefuxe m common tanness 
to the gustne juices that man must be 
awakened, and at once.” 

“ Ah!" whispeicd the stranger, ma gentler 
tone, “remunber! remember! Ars dua, 
rata o7 cuts.” 

“Your att, siz, or, at least, your guast 
artistic rhodomontade, would ceilainly con- 
tubute to the abbreviation of my hfe SoI 
shall take the freedom of cutting 1t short.” 

“Sir, you are a Philistine *” 

“Su, you are inexact. I am, by blood 
as by habit, cosmopolitan. On the assump- 
tuon that the Philistines were of the Kohasian 
stock, 1tis possible that, among many others, 
that ptrain may be represented m my veins, 
but m my composition no nationality has 4 
decided preponderance, so that in predicatng 
of me that I sma Philustine, you are, as I say, 


“Now! now! now’ I besccch you to 
reflct 1 besecch youto i1econsuler, By the 
finger of Phitas! by the eye of Apclles! 
by the soul of Praaneles! I bescech you 
pe 

“ Ave you ready?” 

"No! Is your watch by Benson?” 

“Never mid, sir, are you realy? One t” 

‘The fellow continued to stare, making now 
and then an effort to draw me into conveisa 
tion, which I checked by simply waving my 
hand, and when the time had eapired, I 
moved towaids the waiter, but instantly he 
threw himsclf upon me, pinioned both my 
arms, and poured into my ear impussioned 
piayers and adynrations—" By the beauty of 
the Beardless One,” “by the foam-ficched 
flank of Cytherea,” &c., &e , &c. My patience 
‘was quite exhausted, however, and I shouted 
at the full pitch of my voice Waster / Kellner 
Camervere? Garg! 

“ Zcellensa i” The spell was dissolved; 


altogether inexact. You may as well say that | the slumberer was awakened end standing x 
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front of me, confused and apologetic, demaad 
ang my please 

“Suppu,' I sud, “some macctom, a 
lobster, and a fish of Lachyma Chisti— 
ssibito #? 

‘The wutcr was off ke an arrow, and the 
contunplative one sank down on the vacint 
sofa and groaned out, “ Miserable man ' you 
have shan an wea, you have stabbed ait, 
you have robbed postty, and shut the 
portal of Fame’s Temple wainst one who 1s 
honest 1n his cultus of the Beautiful and the 
Tiue, all for a trumpery lobster, a fuw stringy 
of maccarom, and a bottle of vile wine! 
Lhe? Theat” 

‘As [had now camed my point, I was not 
mdisposed to indulge the humour of this 
strange person, so I said, “1 am soy to 
have inconvenienced you, but—pardon me 
—may Lash how I have been guilty of all 
these crimes? aml with what pwpose you 
sauumised the features of this waiter so 
mitensely >” 

“Sar, that waster as my model. It is now 
some weeks since I first detected him in that 
attitude from which you have just roused him, 
By a hghtmng inspnation 1 saw in his fea- 
tures, in his exmession, in his pose, all the 
matenials for a ,icat art tuumph. I studied 
tum then, but nry opportunity was short, and 
aight after might hive I come hue and 
waited, on the pretext of tufling with some 
shght refection, till the closmg of the pro- 
nuses, mm the hope—growmg fainter and 
funtur~of swposing him in a similar con 
dition This night foi the first tme he again 
slept, and with brcathless interest I sow 
stealing over his features the precise pheno- 
mena which had at first athacted me, and 
inspned the thought that camed to my can- 
vas o1 my maible, and spintuahsed by the 
magic of genius, these features, these 
mena would cvolve a true and gionous con 
ception of ‘Dead Grecce.’ Something seemed 
to whisper to me, At last the stars are pro 
pitious f At last behold the Ley that, even in 
this age, shall unlock Fame's port for thee ! 
Gaze, then! gaze and chaw into thy soul, 
through thine eyes, Ger ms which shall sprog 
and fructify beneath the sunbeams of that 
genius which the gods have given thee! Thad 
just addressed myself to the task when you— 
but you Lnow the rest. Dead Sea fruit! 
Dead Sea fut!’ Eheu! Eheut" 

“May I ask, si, if you are a painter or a 
seulptor ?” 

“You may, or, and I answer unbesita- 
tingly that, despite the dicta of the Royal 
Academy, I am both, and in the highest 
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sense As Wagnei’s music awaits the appre 
erition of 2 lugher cvilsation, so do Fithin’s 
ptmtings and Fithin’s sculpture, and Fithin’s 
fime, buried at present bencath entombing 
ignorance, envy, spite, scepticism, and de 
plavity in att, await a glorious resurrection 
and a martyr’s crown m a per age” 

“You, sir, then ate Frtkin?” 

“1, su, aro Fithw.” 

‘We sturcd at exch other gravely for a few 
seconds, and I went on 

* Does it not occut to you to puch se the 
service of the wattcr as motile]? Were he 
removed to your studio when hw daily 
dutics were over, and supphed with a soft, 
it appears to me that fauzue would soon do 
the 105t.” 

“Tinpossible, sir! Iris the old, old story. 
—chill penuy and noble rage, gemus and 
hunger Lhen! heat” 

“ Ave you hungry at this moment, sir?” 

“ The hunger of the wolf 35 proverbial, but 
I should say 1t falls hort of what I now ex- 
pernnee. 1 very Ara I can scrape together 
0€s fust to the purchase of artistic matenals, 
seconuly, to the payment of rent for mv poor 
atehcr, and, lastly, to the support of my 
body and the bodies of tno good souls ~ 
worshippers of genms—who frequent my 
society as dis ples hanging upon iny words, 
but whose spnitual Gamage do not represent 
all then needs here as little left for these 
Inst purposes, I assure you , and the hinng of 
models 18 out of the question. ‘Therefore it 
behoves me to be in carncst when chance 
casts a subjcet like this waiter m my way. 
And now you know my stor, and heie comes 
your supper, $0 I shall say good mght, I 
will ty to forgive you the wrong you have 
done me, but st will take time—ait will take 
ume.” 

He drew his melodramatic cloak around 
nm, doffed his Calabrian hat, making me a 
solemn reverence, and would have withdrawn, 
but I cned out— 

“Stay, Signor Fitkin! never shall it be 
said that a brother artist cared the hunger 
of the wolf from the table of Maximilian 
Homblower Stay, and partake with me, I 
beseech you.” 

“Sur, J will accept your hospitality as the 
payment, the part Payment, of adebt. On 
that understanding I will seat myself, but on 
that alone” 


“Pray be seated, sir, on that understand- 
ing, Anothe lobster, waiter, more niac- 
caront, more Lachryme Chnst, Away with 

t 


“You spoke of yourself as a brother in 
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ant,’ sad Fithin as he scated umself, “ your 
name 1—— ? 

«A well known name, sir, Hornblosa— 
Maaimian Hornblower 

“ Tt 1s unknown to me * 

The mins manner had passed through 
many phases, from the imperious and bully 
ang to the supplicitory, the pathetic, almost 
the dignified, now it changed again 1t was 
dy usgue, and even at times biutal 

“The name, str, 4 entuely unknown to 
me," he repeated firmly, “erther as an artist 
or anything else ” 

“Then, sir’ I rephed, “I am not sur 
pused that until five mmutes ago I had never 
heard the name of Fitkin ’ 

“Tutt tut! that partakes of the nature of 
a childish ¢# guogue; and, after all, why be 
petulant? Why fret at obscunty? It may 
well be, though I cannot think it likely, that 
the remark applies to your case—it well may 
be that the noblest artists are unknown to 
men Oppose yourself to the pedantnies of 
art, and the art pedants, who are the success- 
ful men—your R A's, and so forth—will 
stamp you out if they can This has been 
my case, they have fried to stamp me ont 
Ha! ha! as well hope to stamp out the 
praine fire with an infants feet , but they Aare 
tred it, and they Aave put me under a tem 
porary echpse It will pass And whence 
this enmity? Simply because I said, ‘I will 
have none of your lecturings and your slavish 
copyings, your cramping formulas, your child- 
ash rules I will read nothing , I will copy 
nothing I will turn a deaf ear to the voice 
of the modern Nature shall teach me 
everythmg, with now and then 2 hmt from 
old world art? hat was my heresy, and 
nature has taught me everythng I am 
against schools in all departments heir 
lessons are crude and misleading he un- 
spoken comments of a genius doce are worth 
all the prelections of philosophers and divines 
‘Well at was for me that m my golden youth, 
fiom the Pincian, from Pentelicus, fiom Par- 
nassus, from Olivet, I gazed over lovely lands 
and beheld beneath me the cradles of Farnus 
and Puiosorsics, for there and then, in 
formed by the helpful air, I unnddled those 
tmpenous problems which, left unsolved, 
confuse men's lives and make them stenle 
And well fo. me that in my homage I rescued 
myself ftom the danastser of art schools, de 
clining to sit at the feet of the pedagogue, 
dechnu 
ot vapid pages. The old world of art has 
contributed something towards the perfection 


01 my eeathetic intuitions, but I owe almost ; 


or 


\erythmg toALMa Natura From Nngit's 
watuy avilanchc, from the roaring iver 
Lirth in the Himalayan glacier, from the fiery 
sunsets of the Sthari, and from solemn Arctic 
dawns, I have formed my conceptions of the 
Subume, and tor the Bravrisur, my in 
structors hive been the murmunng lips of 
the Arzu waves, the summer whispers of 
Achvvan brecets, uttermg among glimmering 
groves and rund temples, the Etetnal 
Litmgy of Pan' Take, then, the wings of 
the mornng——” 

“On the contrary, sir, I propose to take 
a claw of this lobster, and to offir you 
another” 

ihe man had nsen and dehvered himself 
of the above tuade with the greatest volubihty 
and with much gesticulation, swaymg him 
self from one foot on to another, ange alter 
nately elevating and depressing his arms , and 
as it was obvious that he was “boiling up,” 
80 to speak, for a lengthy flight, I thought it 
expedient to stop him effecturlly—and no- 
thing does put such an effectual stopper upon 
“high faluten” as the shock of a sudden 
appeal to very homely maternal considera- 
tions On this occasion nothing could have 
been more successful He stopped as af he 
had been shot, and dropped into his chair 

“Take a claw,” I said 

“Certainly, 2 claw’ 

‘When furnished with thisfood, Iam bound 
to say that my gucst displayed as much con 
centration with regard to it as he had be 
stoned upon his slumbering model, never 
removing Ins eyes from his plate or pausing 
to say a word, but eating, I may say, raven 
ously. By and by the length of the silence 
became awkward, and I felt it mght be pan- 
ful for a guest to contribute nothing to the 
entertamment—silent, perhaps, under the 1m 
plession that we had no subjects in com 
mon So I hazarded a remark in his own 


province 

“J was thinking, Mr Litkin, a good deal 
about Rembiandt this morning, and I got 
rather adntt I would ike to have your view 
of him How say you now? 1s he among 
the number of the most illustrious ?” 

“ Rembrandt, sir,” rephed Fithin, stopping 
with the same abiuptness m his meal, “nas 
a monstet , hus style was degraded and de 
gading He was a monster” 

“A monster? Strong words! strong words! 
Pray, how do you get over the ‘ Night 

rad 


to seek inspiration in the platitudes Watch 


“I don’t get over it, st 15 a monstrosity, 


simaply.” 
Fasc, come, sit, be just, let us say that 
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‘hs manner 1s eccentric, but let us admut that 
* monstrosity * 15 too strong a word.” 

“Te is not half strong enough.” 

“You wilt admit, I presume, that he 1s. 
great in chias oscuro” 

“ {will do nothing of the sort, and af vou 
think he 1s, either you don't know what czas 
oscuro 18, which 1s more than probable, o1 
you never saw o ‘Rembrandt,’ which 1s very 
bhely ” 

“Ihe fellow’s mpudence astounded me, 
but the laws of hospitahty are sacred, and I 
commanded myself to reply. 

“We need not, I think, sir, lose sight of 
couttesy in 1 discussion of this soit” 

“Couitesy ! there 18 an eteinal and un 
versal antagonism between Courtesy and 
Truth, But m art there 1s no wa media be 
tween Tiuth and Falsehood, and in discus 
sions upon ait any idea of such a va media 
must be excluded’ A spade must be called 
a spade, anda hea he, mail such discussions 
Courtesy! Rubbuh1” 

“At Rome,” I said with a shght laugh, 
“as Romans do, and m Boheinia, I suppose, 
as the Bohemians, and on that understandim; 
I williesume the conversation. Now, my 
ask you if you think it likely that Rembrandt s 
mannel Was affected by the circumstance 
that his first studio was his fathers mull, and 
rn the | peculiarity of the lighung of the 
anill—-—” 

“He never painted in his father’s mull.” 

“Why?” 

“ His father never Aad a miilt” 

“ Its an accepted tradition,” 

“Ttas 2 false one!” 

* His father was a miller” 

“Itisahe, he was a tanner!” 

“Thitis a he” 

“Itas not a he 

“T say itasan abominable ur!” 

Thad become greatly evcited, and 10se as. 
T shouted this, but the aitist remuned per 
fectly culm, and muely remarked, Vulgu 
intensification and savage redundancy ae 
errors in language as thcy are cnmes in art * 

recovered myself at once, and said, “I 
spoke in a Bohemian sense, sir, but I admit 
that my langurge was too song” 

"No offence, I meiely say 2t was a vulgar 
lie—that it 182 he that Rembrandt's father 
did not keep a mil, and was a tanner.’ 

“To my ear, sur, the woid ‘lie’ 1s so offen 
sive, even when used m a sort of technical 
sense, that I will not pursue the discussion 
Let ns change the subject * 

“ By all means, I could eat some more 

“You shall,” and I gave the oider for 
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another lobster, remarking, on the appear- 
ance of a very fine one, “4 good subject 
there for a I lemnsh artist ” 

“A fit subject for a govelling school.” 

“What—you have no sympathy with 
Tlemish at?” 

“Don’t talk to me of Blemsh art, su, 
here tn Venice It 18 a profunation.” 

“Hoity ! toity! toity! ‘Thuoh, my good 
sar, of Rubens * 

“1 sty of him a5 Hamlet says of Yonch’. 
skull ‘Pah ' how he smells of earth 1'” 

“Hot ho! Well, Wouvermann'’s——* 

“A moss-trooper painting with a spur 
dipped 1a blood and wine could hase done 
as well * 

“Hatha! Geard Dow-——” 

“A tnickster.” 

“Tle! het Albert Durer-———” 

“ Without a soul.” 

“Oh! obt Cuyp—” 

“He snores on canvas ” 

“Come, then, Paul Potter?” 

A clever sim painter.” 

“And yet I should say truth was a very 
special characterisite of all these men ” 

“ That is ahe ‘Those men were true to 
Nature, rot to Art , and {ruth to Nature, and 
Jiuth an and to Art, are very diferent things, 
as the venest bouby knows.’ 

“1 cannot stand the reiteration of the nord 
he, sr I must beg that you will conclude 
your suppei as soon as conycotent, and kt 
ws put, smce reasonable conversation seems 
impossible butween us” 

“T take exception to the term , reasonable, 
Ihe all other hinds of conversation, requires 
two or more participants, and you have sad 
nothing reasonable as yet. Perhaps af you 
could advance anything of the sort we mght 

better.” 

“ Addhess youself to your lobster, air, not 
tome,* Isaid haughtily. 

No shade of discomposure came over lis 
stohd features, and he continued 1o eat and 
dnnk silently, without ever looking at me 
At last, finding the bottle empty, he struck 
it two or three times significantly with lis 
knife, but this receiving no attention, he said, 
“If we were on speaking terms I would ask 
for mote wine ‘The wrong and annoyance 
to which you have subjected me, and of 
which this supper 1, in part, the compensa- 
tion, have developed in me an abnormal 
thirst.” 


I called to the waiter to supply his 
want, without saying a word to my guest, who 
went on eatmg and drinking, while I re- 
mamed standing wth my back turned to 
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him, asa hint that the elements of haste and 
readiness for the road must not be lost sight 
of for an instant. 

Matters continued in this sort of dead-lock 
fora considerable time, only disturbed by 
requests onthe part of Mr. Vitkin for Par- 
mepan cheese and various condiments, which 
were acccled to without comment on my 
part ; but at length I was thoroughly aroused 
‘by being struck on the back of the head by 
the shell of a lobster, and turned fiercely 
round upon my guest. 

“Take no notice of it,” he said quietly ; 
“it was an irresistible impulse ; something 
secined to say, ‘there is Patience on 2 monu- 
ment, Does he swile?? and I was irresist- 
ibly impelled to solve the problem, Hence 
the Jobster—Aine ile lachryma (not those of 
the battle, for they are, alas! absorbed)— 
and now £ sce you do not snule: frankly, 
why?” 

“Frankly, sir, because I am irresistibly 
impelled to treat you to your merits, and 
trounce you heartily as an impertinent, black- 
guardly, outrageous humbug.” 

Talvanced towards him with my rattan 
uplified, but the fellow neither flinched nor 
moved, and simply said, raising his forefinger, 

“What did we agree about ‘intensitica- 
tion’? ant how about the laws of hospi- 
tality? Is not the one anathema? are not 
the others sacred?" 

This made me hesitate. Sir,” I said, 
“intensification may be the logical result of a 
morbid state of things, and laws of hos- 
pitality may be violated by either party 
Drought into the relation which they con- 
template, Your conduct logically justifies 
intensity of speech and action, for you have 
violated the jaws of hospitality, and with 
singular grossness, for your corpus dedicti is 
actually constructed by the body of my 
Jobster, which 1 have hospitably permitted 
you to use.” 

“Wa, hat Negater. I only threw the 
shel, which is not the Jody—that is the 
corpus ; but a corpus delicti implies a corpus— 
wilhout a conpus there can be no corpus dedidt, 
and without a corpus delicti no indictment— 
therefore, logically, no offence. Q. £. D. 
On, similarly, the corfus of the lobster, on 
which you rely as a corpus délicti, is at ‘pre- 
sent trying conclusions with the gastric forces 
within my corpus, and therefore it cannot 
possibly be playing the part of a corpus ddlidi 
without my carpus; but without a carpus 
there can be no ddicti, and, without a 


ddicti, 00 indictment, and, ly, 


no offence, Q. #.D. Any foolcan see that, fie 
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From your own premises a conclusion falls 
fogically dead against you." 

“Logic or no logic, sir, a blow has been 
struck which cannot be overlooked. As 2 
compromise, however, if you apologise and 
leave the place I may be induced to with- 
hold the chastisement, Otherwise —” I 
paused and twirled my rattan, 

“Now, now,” criel Mr. Fitkin, “I for 
give you. Your ose there was renily 
ne, that pause—what rhetorical figure 
is it?—quite admirable, too! There a a 
dash of art about you, after all. I begin 
to like you a little better; I do indeed. 
Sit down, then, and let us discuss the 
whole affair in a friendly spirit. If you 
had stood upon the word ‘shell’ everythmg 
wouid have been different; but you chose to 
Ian your case upon the word éady, or corpus, 
and sacrificed a fairly tenable position to a 
foolish pun. You are out of court; you ae 
non-suited ; but I am above petty feelings of 
triumph. A ‘ shell,’ you observe——" 

“Stay, sir! no more about the detestable 
shell, ‘This matter is not to be trifled over 
with buffooning casuistry. The question 
before me is whether to chastise you or not; 
the question before you is whether to apolu- 
gise and retire or not. As my course, iu 
some sort, depends upon yours, I will sus- 
pend my decision for exactly two minutes,” 

A took out my watch. 

“What! our friend Benson again?" cried. 
Fitkin, 

“ Never miud, sir, the period I have granted. 
has commenced, Silence!” 

“T declare I would like to paint you!” 

“Hush.” 

“Or sculpt you. I think 1 can see youas 
Achilles sulking in his tent ahout Briseis; 
and, if you please, posterity shail see it.” 

“ Don’t try to cajole me, sir; the time will 
soon expire.” 

“But tell me the precise conditions; 1 
forget them.” 

“To apologise and retire, or be whipped.” 

“ Supposing I retire without apologising ?” 

“That will not do.” 

“Supposing I apologise without retiring?” 

“That is different, but you shall cease to 
be my guest.” 

“But I shall cease to be your guest in any 
case; if 1 apologise and retire, if I apologise 
without retiring, if I retire without apolo- 
gising. Your real position, I take it, is 
“apologise or be whipped.” 

“ 


“Then why this suyege redundancy? Fie, 
i 
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Come, su, the time has all but elapsed, ' 


and be sued thet I shall act at once” 
“Snipes are not for the free, and as for 

an apology, you have made that im) ible 

by yout stupid crotchet about the crabs body. 
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poses of sdentification as well as more highly 
sounding cognomina ” 

“Stow it, will you? Stow it!” muttered 
Cickles between his teeth, and setthng him- 
self in ins garments as if for some physical 


Logne forbids 1t—for logically there has been exert 


no offence, and without an offence there can 
be no apology On the whole, a5 it now 
late, I think I will retire, without, of course, 
apologismg. Imay add that if you attempt 
to impede me I shall take away your hie, 
regretting that no more artiste instrument 
than this supper-kaufe” (he took one from the 
table) ‘1s available for the purpose. Salaam 
Aleikoum !” 

He rose and began to move wanly to the 
door, but I shouted “Stop!” im a voice of 
thunder, and was rushing forward to assault 
dum (he facing round on the defensive with 
hus supper-kmife), when an unlooked for n- 
terruption took place. 

Ulloa, guv'nor, ‘ere you are! 
Jim, 'ere he be at last!” 

The words were spoken at the threshold, 
and were immediately followed by the en 
trance of two men of somewhat shaggy 
appearance, and with that ar and contour of 
garment which one associates with bailitts, 
soldier-servants, detectives, and pi 
cnicheters, 

“ Now then, guv noi,” exclaimed the first 
to enter, “'ere we've bin a-’untin’, and a- 
prowhnk, and a-drorin of every cnb in this 
He blessed place! [tutoo bad , a sight too 
bid! 

“After your promdge, Mr. Fitkin, after 
your promidge|” ejaculated Namber Two, 
Teproachfully. 

“Your anxiety, my fends,” sad Mr. 
Jutkin, faling ito an easy attitude, and 
furuvely pocketing the supper-knife, ‘1s flat 
teimg, but a litle embatassing "Now let 
me mtroduce to you my fnend—a hem! a 
distinguished Russian officer, a field marshal, 
who knew me in better days.” 

He winked portentously at me, and by 
woany facial contoitions unplored me to play 
the Muscovite 

“And these aie the worthy fellows, Mar- 
shal,” he went on, “of whom I spoke, willing 
to abandon the safe 1outine of a mechanical 
existence, and become acolytes in the temple 
of the Beautiful, deeming themselves happy 
to sit at my feet, as at the feet of a Socrates 
or Gamaliel in art,” 

} “Now then, sink that!” growled Number 
me, 

“Their names are Cnckles and Rook—not 
eupbonious, but serving, perhaps, the pur- 


My stars! 


on. 
“You see here, Marshal, an instance of 
intensification which 1s not yulgar, because it 
1s the natural outcome of an intense, and if 
I may be allowed the expression, an untram- 
melied nature. Crickles has prodigious in 
tensity , but I confess that his ebullitions have 
for me something of the ferocious grandeur 
and fitness which we admire in the noisy 
crash of the avalanche, hurthng from 1ts 
parent Alp, Calm yourself, howeser, Thomas, 
allez doucement, mon brave!" 

Crickles, however, declined to calm him- 
self, and sezmg Mr Fitkin firmly by the 
arm, began to draw him from the saloon, 
obser ‘We've ‘ad enough of this ‘ere 
blessed Greek and pecromancy, and we'll 
fimsh it when you're snug Come now, trot !” 

“Well, Marshal,” sad Mr. Fuckin, smiling 
back at me, m the pose of Garnck between 
the Comic and the Tragic Muse, “ well, Mar 
shal, you sce it 1s sometimes a sort of servi- 
tude to be too well befriended. What can I 
say to these neophytes? How allay, but by 
comphance, this craving for the immortal 
guest of Hippocrene.” But Crichles at this 
Juncture hustled the artist out of the place, 
who erted back to mein perfect good humour, 
“ Logical to the last! Tietie without apoloe 
ging Io tnumphe! but st would have 
Been, Vee victis! af I had caught you. Cock- 
adoodie-doo!” 

“What,” I said to Rook, who lingeied 
‘behind, “ what is the meaning of this? How 
am I understand it?” 

“Somethmk im the noospapers about a 
landskip done 1t.” 

“ Done what?” 

“Done ‘mm. He was tooken at Veiona, 
and we ken: out for him.” 

“Taken?” 

“Tooken cranky. Bless my ‘ait, don’t 
you see he’s a Iunick?” 

“A Tunick?” 

“ Yes , ‘omcidal too, now and agin” 

“ You mean that he 1s a lunatic with hom- 
csdal tendencies?” 

“That's hus fit, sir, to the inch" 

“ Bless my heart ' it had not occurred to 
me.” 

“Then su, skews freedom, but you're 
bound to be as big a lunick as the guy‘por. 
Night, ar.” 

And he was off, 
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A CHAPTER XXIX, 
J A MABEL a ae Beige extremely 
py with their girl companions ; 
they mate very fair Te SS, under the 
masters provided for them. Amabel 
grew more beautiful, and Delia taller and 
more graceful, and, as is the way with 
youth, they both lived a good deal in 
the present. They ceased to want Mrs, Snaith, 
and they did very well without Coz Of 
course the rectory was still home, and Coz 
was in their thoughts, and what he would 
think when they were reproved for any little 
acts of idleness or inattention, but Sir Samuel, 
now they neither heard of him nor from him, 
receded into the background of their minds, 
So did not Amias or Dick. 

They did not come home for Christmas, 
and would have been greatly surprised if they 
could have known the long discussions there 
were between Sir Samuel, Sarah, and Felix, 
as to. where their midsummer holidays should 
‘be spent. 

Nothing concerning their parentage had 
been discovered. Mrs. Snaith could not be 
found, and there was a great wish that they 
should not return till something certain was 
Known about them. 

Tom de Berenger came home soon after 
Christmas, with -his wife and another infant 
daughter. .Hé: had all his father's kindly, 
pleasant manner, add far more than his 
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father’s love of moncy. He wes almost 2 
miset, and one of his fitst conversations wth 
Felix was a remonstrance 

How could Ielix hive allowed such a 
lavish house to be kept at the Hall? Such 
sttvants, such waste , and never, as a cleigy 
man, buc hited up his voice vgunst it! 

Mrs Tom de Bercnger had so completely 
adopted her husband's views, that she never 
spent 2 shilling where sixpence could be 
made to do, and all her discomse was on 
prudence, moderation, and economy. 

Nothing in his Jong life hid tiken such 
effect on hum 1s the behayiow and discourse 
of his son and his daughter in-law took on 
$i Samucl He saw himself cacatuied , 
he was c\ceedingly ashamed, both for him 
self and for them. For Tom could discuss 
cven at table, with all earnestness, the waste~ 
ful way in which windfall apples and pears 
weie left under the trees, and he not 
hesitate to say that “there were a great 
many more vegetable marrows grown than 
could be used in the household.” 

Su Samucl, though a hot tempered min, 
hud great sclf control, and each of his sons, 
one after the other, had kept that virtue m 
full exercise =e would redden sometimes, 
when his daughtcrin law would stuke in 
after Tom, and agtee with melancholy em 

hasis, but he generally managed eit to 
hold his tongue or to master his temper, and 
ailly his son with tolerable equammity. But 
Tom de Bercnge: was one of those provohing 
people who are almost always senous, he 
would try to argue the most minute points 
of economy with his father, not perceiving 
that, whether he was nght or wrong, his 
Noticing such thmgs at all was mortifying and 
ndtculous ‘Then, when the old man was 
sceretly fretted almost past bearmg by such 
discussions before his servants and his guests, 
Tom would make him break out at last, by 
some finishing touch, that left st hard for 
other auditors to kecp their countenances, 

‘The1e was nothmg in the nature of expen- 
diture that was not important and mterestmng 
to him—from the fires in the saddle-rooms to 
the wasted ends of wax-candles, 

He was a good dcal out of health, and 
that circumstance helped his father to be for- 
beanng He bore a great deal. John had 
never led him such a hfe as Tom did, and 
Tom was not half so bad as Tom's wife, 

There were three nice little gurls, to be 
sure—good, obedient children, and there 
was the baby, also a gril, Sometimes Sir 
Samuel would say kind to then 


father about them. “You ‘one of the 
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night sort dy-ani-by, my lad" “Yes” the 
poor fellow would answer, with a sigh, “a 
man had need exercise all duc economy who 
hrs such 2 farmly—four daughters wready— 
and most likely four sons coming, or iowt 
more danghters.” 

They hrd naturally, md by Sn Samuel's 
own desire, taken up their abode at the Hall 
with him, and were all supposed to find ther 
firaily reunion a grert blessing and comfort, 
but when Parhament met, Sir Sumuel! went 
to town with a certain alacrity, though Iom 
‘was to remn in the country, London smoke 
‘not suiting his dleheate chest 

Amuas often dined with Su Stmucl in Lon- 
don His reticence as to Lom'y peculiar 
tues could not be exceeded. fe hid got 
Ins only child home aga , come what imght, 
he was deterromed to make the best of lym 
Tom had no debts; he was, exccptmg one 
little foible, everything that a father could 

How much better that he should he 
such as he was, than a gambler or a spend- 
thnft! He was a family man, a model fither 
and husbind “If I only see a grandson, 
I shall have all that a man can wish for in 
this world,” Sir Samuel would often siy to 
humself. And Amuas, knowing all about ins 
troubles when in the country, crutiously for 
bore to ask any awkward questions, Fol 
having let him know that the hett went round 
every day to the greenhouses ind forang- 
houses, to see thit the gardeness did not use 
too much coal and cohe, He was said to 
have poked a lump out here and there that 
he thouzht superfluous , and everybody heud 
this anecdote concerning him, cxeepting his 
father 

After the Laster recess, Sr Samuel came to 
town again, looking rather worned. He had 
gone through a good deal, and was very glad 
to find that Tom and his wife meant to go to 
Chifton for a few weeks. Tom had a nasty 
cough, his wife wanted him to try the air 
these, and stay with he: mother 

‘This was all that Amias heard gbout the 
matter He knew hw uncle was in town, 
and meant to go and see him, but he was busy, 
and had not accomplished the visit, when 
one morning, just as he had finshed his 
breakfast—Felix, who had come up to town 
for a few days, bemg with hm—a telegram 
was brought m from the old uncle’s head 
servant. 

“Will you please, sir, come and see Sir 
Semuel? We have lost Mr. de Berenger. 
He died at mdnight” 

“Lost Mr, de Berenger !” 

How ternble it seemed, when, not two 
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minutes previously, they had been making merry over his pecu- 
Jiarities | Felix, so far 2s the title was concemed, and the very 
small portion of the property that was entailed, was the heir. 
‘Neither of them forgot that. 

«| had better not see the poor old man,” said Felix. 

“But I shall be glad if you will come with me to the 
house,” said Amias. “He may prefer to give directions to 
















“He never will,” said Felix, 

When they reached the house, Sarah and some 
weeping women-servants met them in the hall. They 
asked how the calamity had happened. “He broke a 
Dlood-vessel,” she whispered, ‘‘and only lived a few 
hours. They fetched his father from the House to 
hear this awful news.” 

‘Arnias It hie heart and couife sink as 
he turned the lock of the library door and 
entered it alone. 

Sir Samuel was seated on a sofa, 
with his hands clasping his knees and 
his head down. One small 
leaf of the shutter behind him 
had been folded back, and a 
narrow beam of sunshine 
streamed down from the aper- 
ture ; otherwise nothing had 
been changed since the pre- 
vious night, and a lamp was 
still burning on the table, 

Amias sat down and had 
not a word to say. He felt 
perfectly powerlesa to find any 
consolation for such a calamity 
as this, 

‘The old uncle appeared to 
notice his presence, for in two 
or three minutes he slowly 
lifted his head, and looking at 
him with @ puzzled and half 
stupefied aft, said, “I thought 
you would come.” Then he 
added, in a low, inward voice, “And a beam of sunshine streamed down from the aperture.” 

“Tt was one o'clock when 

they fetched me home; but"—spreading his “Is there anything I can do for you? 
hands about—‘‘it was no use,—I had no son Are there any atrangements that you would. 
to send my answer to." ; ... Wish me to make?—or shall Felix make 

Amias was distressed for him to the point them?” asked Amias, afterwards. 
of shedding two or three compassionate tears,“ Felix may go to Clifton, and do—what- 
and they did more for the desolate old man eyer he pleases. You must stay with me.” 
than any words could have accomplished. “You will not see Felix?” 

‘At the sight of human emotion and pity he “Certainly not. I have enough to bear 
seemed to wake up from the stupor that was without seeing him.” 

Killing him, and, a8 if by imitation of another, ~ “He will not like to uct without some in- 
to thaw, aad. be no more 2 statue, but @ structions,” 

‘man, = “Then I leave twa to Taatters 

He was able to weep for his lost son—his between. Jee now that t shall be. 
last-child: but:the suddenness of the blow satisfied” 

ia alrsout ted Thins; his mind wis So: the 


comaitned anil his apecch'was thick. ~~ | nving! Poor ‘miner, 


what they thought ‘firing 
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for the only son and her of the now desolate 
father, had hus body brought home to Sir 
Samuel’s country house, mvited a number of 
guests, and bad hua buned with even more 
state and pomp than is usual Considering 
that one of them was, in part, ins hei, and 
that the other had been almost his nval m 
the old man's affections, this seemed to them 
to be the proper thing to do 

Anmias brought the father down to attend 
the funeral, and Felix sead the service 

“Te was a grand burying,” sud one ot the 
admming crowd “But, dear sakes how he 
would have grudged the expense poor gentle 
man, if he had known!” 

Sur Samuel went back to his desolate home 
His son’s widow and her four children soon 
jomed him, and the former made him as 
muserable by her jealousy of the two nephews 
as she had done previously by her parsimony 

“She never lets me have a quiet hour,’ he 
sud to Felix, “shes always binting that her 
poor children are nothing to me, compared 
‘with Amias and you” 

“You might at least tell her that she has 
no cause for jealousy so far as I am con 
ceined,” rephed Felix, i hts most dispas- 
sionate manner “But as to Ammas—I think 
I should be jealous of Amuas, if I were in 
hei place" 

“She ought not to grudge me what little 
comfort I have left in this world " 

“Then you should not leave her in any 
doubt, uncle, but telt her plainly what 
splendid provision there 1s for her and her 
children ” 

“T want Amias to live in my house always 
when I am m London" 

Thea, when Fehx was silent, he went on, 

“You don't suppose his temperance no- 
tions would annoy me? Bemdes, i have told 
you before that I mean to retire f I can get 
@ good offer for the concern. Why should I 
keep it up any longer—that 1s, if I can sell 1¢ 
advantageously ?" 

Fela being still silent, he said, with imta- 
ton, “But you understand nothing of busi 
ness, nephew parson.” 

“T can fully understand that, at your age, 
and with your considerable wealth, rt must 
be best for you to retire * 

He then inquired about Amabel and Deha. 

Telx confessed that he could not decide 
where to take them for their midsummer 
holidays, but that he did not mean to be 
patted from them durmg that hme 

Sn Samuel rephed that Mrs de Berenger 
‘wanted to take her children to the sea, and 
as his affiction had been so recent there 
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would be no visitors at his house , therefore 
the whole party, including Amuas and Dick, 
had better come and stay with him. 

If Mrs de Berenger was to be absent, 
Felx felt that the girls would be safe from 
misk of hearing anything thit he wished to 
shield them from. She was the only person 
likely to spc2k But he did not care tolewe 
hus own home, though he promsed to bing 
the gurls fiequently to see—“ to see theu hind 
old fend,” he concluded, after a pause. 


In the meantime the poor mother of these 
loved and admired creatures tned hard to 
bear her hfe without them, It was strange, 
she thought, that she should have so deeply 
loved her husband when he was unhind, 
debased, and unworthy, and yet that she 
could not love him now, when he was trying 
0 strenuously to do well, when he loved 
her, was proud of her, and wished nothing 
more thin to work for her and make her 
comfortable She tned, with toleiable success, 
to hide her dishhe She never said a bitter 
thing,and would sit for hours patiently sewing, 
and never once asking him to leave off sng 
ing those hymns thitshe knew were intended 
for her pleisure «nd edification She cooked 
hus meals punctually, she kept his clothing 
clean and whole, but when he went out on 
his temperance errands she would dro] 
her woth on her knees and think, an 
the tears would steal down her checks un- 
aware. And her conscience sometimes dis- 
turbed her, her sense of duty sometimes 
a] to pull her two different ways, 
ere truly been kind to her darlngs? 
What 1f, after all, they should discover what 
she had done? Oh, how far more bitter it 
would be for them, than st could have been 
to have grown up aware of their father’s dis- 

1 “And yet what happy, peaceful hves 
she had bought for them, and paid for these 
with the best years of her own—with the 
effacement of her own prospects She bad 
lost them for herself, bug won them to such 
a far better lot that they could well dispense 
with her She had procured for them such 
good teaching that she was for ever ther 
infenor She had robbed herself of their love, 
but she would rather rue the joss of it than 
that they should want for anything. 

Xt wes Uzzah's reformation that tumed all 
ber axioms into doubt, he never said any 
ad words now Ifche had kept her daughters 
m their own rank of Iife they might have 
come back to him, and learned no evil in 
ther humble home. And he would have 
been pleased with them , he must have loved 
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them. Yes, but she felt that ths need not 
trouble her He did well enough without 
them, never had seen one, nor cacd for the 
other. She need not think of him ‘The 
childien were hets, and she humbly prayed 
every day that she might be for.ivcn for the 
concealment she had jnactned, in giving up 
everything for ther stke 

Uzaah was not very obsuvant. He was 
satisfied when she would talk, and dul not 
notice how she always diew him awty from 
personal mattuts—fiom his expressions of 
pleasure at her presence pride in her appea- 
ance or love fol he: person, and was willing 
to hear him cnlaige on his speeches of all the 
“temperance gentkmen" who prtromcd 
hun, and the good he hoped he was domg. 

Sometimes the sudden utterance of a 
familiar name would m the her tuin white to 
the hips 

“He's arue one,” Uzziah excl umed one 
mght, speaking of Amias, ‘he does know 
how to lay about hin!” 

She trembled on heatmy this, but dared 
say no mone than, “Oh, he do? Well, I've 
heard you say so betore ” 

“Now, hy biother,? continued Uvziah, 
“T don’t know whit to uke of hm, I 
really dont.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Why not? Well, he doesn’t scem to 
know how to hit the might nat! on the head. 
Mr, Amras is all downught and straightfor- 
ward He's agaist the publicans and against 
the brewers, and more than all against the 
disnilers. But his biothci—nhat’s his name, 
again? Not Stephen, I know, but some- 
thing ke it, Has brothet's notion seems to 
be to hit out pretty generally all ound. He 
seems to think we're all to blame My word, 
he made me feel, though I 2m temperance 
lecturing, as if he said to me, ‘ Thou art the 


“He can't well make out that you en- 
courage folks to dnnk, nor to sell drink, nor 
to make drink,” observed Mrs Dill, who was 
walling to hear anything Uzzmh might have 
to say about her children’s guardian. 

“Well, my dear, in 2 manner of speaking, 
hedoes. A good many of the chief sympa- 
thizers were aggravated with him for that, as 
T could sce last night. ‘What's the good of 
our denying ourselves everything for this 
cause,’ says one of them to me, ‘if we're to 
be treated bke this?’ . 
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says the world ruled by opmion, and that 
so long as folks~a good many of thLm—aue 
ashame of thur opmons, then thur opimons 
cannot sprcad as they should do, He sys 
it 1s the Spuut of God under whom the con- 
science of the world giows, and it 15 often 
those who conceit themslves thit they have 
the most hght thit are imost full of doubt, 
and so seep thut gieat conscience buck trom 
ats expinsion, ‘Uf you pretend to be cindudl,’ 
«ud he, ‘and uf you say that the vast buy 
of men who get ther hying by this trafic can 
never be expectul to give 1 up—sou, Loo, 
who believe yomselves to be on Gods sile 
—~you are in an awful cise, you are fighting 
agunst Im. How date you think,’ 515 he, 
“that such and such mprovements are not to 
be eapceted? Who tau ht you thit thy 
were needed? ‘Thar guilt 18 small, whose 
covetousness urges them on to sul this ponon, 
compared with yous, who atc ashuned to 
believe and confess thet the Spnt of Gud 1s 
moving yct on the dark fice of the watery '” 

“Then,” sud Mrs. Dill—for he puused 
here, and she wanted to continue talking of 
het late master—“I expect, if we are to 
pre} ate for the time when no more spirits wt 
all to speak of are to be daunh, there nist 
be hobs made to every grate, for kcepmg the 

's warm.” 

“ Not so,” rephed Uvaiah , “for, my dear, 
if you'll believe me, the doctors want to tike 
@ good part of ou: tea from us too” 

“No!” exclamed Mrs. Dil, “Weil, 1 
wonder what next?” 

“Well, they say that tea—so much as 
many of us drink—makes folky to hive 
shaking hands, they say there’ no noutish- 
ment im it worth namng, and we ought to 
drink cither pure water, or cocoa, or good 
milk.” 

“The land that grows barley and hops 
won't be enough, then," she remnaiked, ‘to 
lay down in grass for the cows that are to 
yreld the milk.” 

“Not it, I said so to Mi. de Beienger, 
after the meeting.” 

“Texpect you had him there,” observed 
the wife. 

“No, What do you think he made for 
answer? Why, that water was one of the 
most nounshing dimks a man could take, 
and very fattening too!” 

“My word!” exclaimed Mrs. Dill, quite 

ised, and looking up with a soft colour 
ber cheeks, which been brought there 
the nt excitement of this talk con- 
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Dicked lum =‘ But 1f 1t -un’t a hberty to say 
at, I think for once he was mighty glad to 
stcp down from the platform when our lec- 
tare was over, for if cver theie were tno 
prity young Indics im this world, Mr de 
Buenger brought those tno with him, and 
set them down beside an old lady with long 
cul, right in front of the pliform And I 
think one of those two mide the t 
cause stem to M1 Annas as if he wished it 
wis further” 

© On, my betes, my dews!” thought 
the mothe: * How new J wis to zoing 
vith your poor father to that Iecture , and 
1o think now thit I should thank God I kept 
way and did not sec you!” 


(HALTER \\X 


‘Wain God eres, sud Uzrh, “He 
tives with both hinds He has given me 
pudon for my crimes, He has given me brick 
my wife (ten times Letter than she wis 
‘Ucfore) and now this child ? 

Usnah took up the bby 1s he spoke, ind 
the little fellow opencd his duh cyes and 
sprerd out his two-l1s'-old hands 

The doctor left the chamber but not with 
out in involuntary ¢lLv ition of the cyebrows, 
tod 4 crutimising glince vt this maa 

* My de saxl Hanmh Dill, 3 the door 
wis quictly shut, “you have no cull to use 
thit word) It wony int mo than 1 cn 
tell to hort you do it’ 

“Whats for ever in a mans mind must 
come out now and then, he msweied 

Her white hps trembled shghtly, and, 
vdiffirent husband etoycther from his former 
self he immediately apolo.zed He pro 
mmsc{l to use MoI crcumspection ‘Thea, 
mindful of her lit. danger, he begin to em 
ploy some of the kindly flattery that 1 new 
made mother loves best to hear, admnmg 
the infant 

“ Pad anybody cver se such big dak 
<ycs? —for all the world hic sous my dcar 
Thope, phse God he will be ke you A 
vu) yretty boy to be sme, and what a 
waht on my tum therdy? * 

"Yes, sud the fuuble mother, turing he 
head on her pilloy “he asa very fine babe 
1o lool to” 

T hall be as youd 1s cser was of the 
Atte chip,” contnucd Usb, laying hun 
down beside her with a smile of reat rftec 
ton , “at's wnat I've beca wanting this long 
tc, though I scarce hnewst—a child of my 
own Fyvei sinc, I had you again J felt I 
could not be easy , as if it hurt me to sec 
you in the house ali alone ” 
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«Dud you feel to want those that aie 
gone?” asked the mother, with a certam 
pmz She was begmmng to do more than 
toluite her poo: husband, and the notion 
of his having yearned for the children she 
hid t then from him gave her heen pan 

“Wall, I did, but there are things sou 
hnow as We agreed never to speak on.” 

“Ay,' nswered the wifc, “but you may 
sty what you have m your mind this once * 
She d ought this addition to her punishment 
for bwing made them happy at her own en 
pense, 18 a bitterness that she must not 
shnnk fiom as regarded these lost treisurcs, 
and she listened when he sud— 

“My dea, you would hae been all the 
mother to thin — I should hike to have seen 
it And there amt a doubt but what they'd 
have been great blessings 10 ws, and 1 should 
soon have got very fond of thum ” 

She looked at him with pity, utaost with 
fear 

* Only,” he continucd, “they would have 
inown 

“Uiey must ha’ known,’ she answered, 
saghing 

Ay! 

“Dont you think, then Uzzirh, ‘ty best 
as itis? * 

© L1y Dest te God willed it,’ he answered 
sauously 

“Ay, but that's not what I mcint, she 
ancd pitcously Lhe only time we spoke 
‘on these, you said, ‘They're well off ’ 

“We hnow they arn, Hannah’ 

She assented with hystener teas. “ Ay, 
T know my blessings, my dears aie betler off 
thin ever they could be with me Let me 
hear you sty that you do not wish we had 

2” 

“TI could not exrctly say that, my dear, 
for since I hncw thus little fellow was commg, 
I have many tmes dicamed that I was in 
quod again, and that I saw that other Isttl 
onc with flaxen howr—a pretty create 1— 
trotting about on the flool. Considcung 
what 2 bad father I made her, youll think 
that wis sttange Little Ammy—why, she 
would Lave been very nigh seventeen year 
old by this tame" Seeing that she was un 
abk to 1cstrun her tears, he added, “ Don’t 
fret, my dear, we have talked about her 
apain for once ‘and fo: all, for you see at has 
been once too oficn* 

“Ay it's more than I can bear God 
forgive soe!” replid the mother. 

Uzziah, matahing her meaning, continued, 
“So now let them sleep in the bosom of the 
Son of God, you shall have them agam. 
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And meanwhile get well so fast as you may, 
for the sake of this new blessmg ” 

‘He presently went out, and Hannah Dill 
turned her head, and looked with yearning 
pity and love at her newboin child An 
mbhcnitance of shame was ns He was to 
now from the first that hts poor father had 
Been a disgace to him But yet im his case 
thet could be nothing to conceal , he would 
sit upon the knee of this man, his poor 
futhu, and get used to him—would hke to 
drink out of his cup, and be carned on his 
shoulder Tic would not shrink thea from 
lum No, but perhaps he would be not the 
Icss dragged down, but the more, for that 
‘What would 2 father mean in Ins mad? Why, 
somebody who was good now, but had been 
wicked A fither was an ex-convict, the 
kindest man he knew, the only onc, puhaps, 
who was fond of him, 

Must he, then, be told so young? Yes 
or che it must be concealed from him tit 
veuident or necessity mace him awate of it, 
and then he must stand the shoch as best 
he could 

*\oure not to play at getting drunk,” 
sud 1 poo. mother to her little fre year-old 


Loy 

* Tather used to dnok ” 

“ Ay, but poor father never drinks now 
He never rolls about, he never strikes Dichy 
now — Father's kind, father’s good” 

“And Dicky means to be good,” sad 
the child, “but Dicky must get diunk first, 
and hive larks too, just as father did” 

Dicky was fu too young to be 1etsoned 
with and he bad something more than know 
ledge alrurdy He had experience , bunted 
ccitunly, but disastrous, for st showed him 
that 1 man was a creature who ought to be 
goud in the end, but must be expected to 
play with evil first—go down into the mie, 
in fact, and there remam, until he had sufh 
cicntly disported hunself 

Tannah Dill, though her husband had 
loved her and trusted her, and found in her 
his whole dehght and comfort since he had 
got her bach, was by mo means at price , 
she knew thit the burglary he had been tried 
for was not the only cume he had on bis 
conscience She had got uscd to fear on 
hus account, cvery unexpected knoch at her 
humble door startled her He had himself 
from ume to time fits of depression, when 
something, she knew not what, but guessed 
to be the memory of a come, would seem to 
fall on him Ike a blight, and then, whatever 
he was doing, he would nse and go to shut 
lanagelf up mm a little empty atuc that they 
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rented, ind there she would hei his waiticu- 
late crymg to God, and sometimes Ins giowns 
and sighs She would sometimes steal up- 
stans after him and Iuten, bat she was too 
much awed tocalltolim Though he hid 
Tisen into an ttmosphere in which she could 
not breathe, it had been from a deep that 
she had not sounded 

One evening, however, when the child 
was about fou months old, an incident, small 
in ttself, added gieatly to her fielng of inst 
cunty She was nursing him, m the pr- 
sence of his father, when a sudden nowe 
seemed to startl. the mfant, and he tarncd 
tus dark eyes with an evident expression of 
‘apprehension 

“ Bless the babe !” she exclaimed, “how 
intelligent he do look now and then!” 

“He ss the very moral of you,’ rephed 
Uzaah, “when he looks ound im that soit 
of w1y” 

* Do I have 1 stutled, fughtened look, 
then?’ she answered, ind immediately ie 
pented her words, for Uzziah became ov 
tremely pale , and, looking down at her bxbc, 
she seemed to see in his hittle face somethin; 
Ike an inhented expression As she hy 
beheld the reflection of their fithers ycatn 
ing wistfudness in the faces of his sisters, she 
thought now she could trace the thought of 
her own heart m the eyes of this child. 

She continued to look down on the httle 
head, for she could not mect her husbind » 
eyes. She heard hum sob, and then he full 
onhisknees “O God, it wisa sm—ait wis 
asin!” he muttered. “O God, forgive me 
—I took her back!" 

“You did not wish to take me bich!’ she 
rephed, still without looking at bun‘ You 
know we both of us wished we ought put 
that might when we prayed as we huclt 
asunder on the common” 

“ Ay, bat the next moming, and while the 
storm wont on, and when I knew how mser 
able you wore tong of comng back to mu, I 
secmcd to be ured many tumcs to let you go 
And it was too hud” 

She answered with quict modctation, “ But 
you cannot hulp but know that now I hive 
‘this babe at my breast, I cunnot wish what £ 
nught have done if God had not scat him — 
He will neve be a dieyace to us, Usziah,” 
she presently added, in a still Linder tone. 
“TI bave heard you pray mghts for him, so 
deep and so hearty, 2s people cannot pray, I 
am certain, unless God has answered already 
wm heaven. No, the poor lamb, God bless 
tum t will never be @ disgrace to any one” 

Bat I shall bea disgrace to hum,” ened 
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She thought she could trace the thought of her beart 1n the eyos of the child.’ 


the father, almost grovelling on the floor. “I “Qh! I fare very faint,” cried the poor 
shall enter in ; but, oh! it will be through 2 woman, and a strange fluttering in her heart 
bitter death, for I shalldie2s—as Ishould do." and in her throat appeared almost to suffocate 
“Who told you 80?” she answered, white her, but when she fell back in her chair, and 
to the lips ; and then she added more faintly, he, starting up, brought her some water and 
“ And what death do you mean?" But she! seemed as if he would take the child from 
ew. "her, she cried out, though faintly, “ No, no; 
He lifted himself slightly till he could lay let him be. I shalt not drop him. No." 
his arms on the seat of the wooden chair, “I'm not to touch him?” asked Uzziah, 
then with his face resting upon them, “Who No.” 
told me so?” he repeated. “The same voice _ She struggled with herself and sat upright, 
in my soul that told me of my pardon, Iam though still deadly pale. The poor man was 
always told so, The Gospel saves, I thank sitting opposite to her, looking more haggard 
my God, but the law must take its course nd melancholy than usual. 
and it will.” “ Unziab,” she said, “I wish to say some- 
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thing to you, as soon as I fare ableto get out 
my words.” 

‘He waited some minutcs, while she wiped 
away a few heart-sick tears, and gathered he: 
child again to her breast. 

“T wished to say,” she sighed at list, “as 
I've noticed something in you lately that’s 
auch 1 your favour.” 

Her manner was cold, though peifectly 
gentle. He made no reply. 

“I've noticed that youre much more 
humble lately—-more abased before God, and 
quiet. I believe God have forgiven you Lut 
ths babe then she paused, as if uresolute 5 
and suddenly, with passionate anguish, went 
on—“xf God does indeed hear you prayers, 
1, that ain bis mother, beg you—I that almost 
died to give tum bitth, and that love him 
more than any mortal thing—I beg you to 
play God to take him from me, and to leave 
me desolate—soon. Pray that he may be 
token soon.” 

“You must not talk hke that,” answered 
UVenah, with frightened eyes. 

“Yes, Iwill. © Jesus, take him!” 

“Listen to me, Hannah. I don’t know 
how at was I came to speak so plainly, but, 
whatever it may cost me, if you will, Til 
now let you go your ways, and take him with 
you,” 

“No, Whatever happens, I must be mgh, 
that I may know it. It would seem to come 
to pass every day if I was fiom you.” 

“here have been times, Hannah, when 
Pre thought it might be my duty to confess 
an” 

She shuddered. 

“Qh, I don't mean to you, my poor wife.” 

“Te could never be your duty,” she an- 
swercd, almost calmly, “ tmnless somebody else 
‘was suspect that he had done the deed, 
and not you. 

“ That is what I have come to think,” 

“Reach me down my bonnet, Uzziah. I 
shall suffocate unless I get out nto the aur.” 

“You cannot carry the babe, Hannah,” 
said her husband, when her bonnet was on, 
and she was drawing her woollen shawl over 
her shoulders and the infant's head, 

Yes, Lean.” 

“It’s ten o'clock at night.” 

“T know it is.” 

“Hannah, if you mean to go for good, 
youl give ‘me @ kiss Grst—won’t you, Han- 
ni 

She turned and looked at him as she stood 
in the doorway. Her intentions came like a 
flash, and changed so roughly that they 
seemed to tear her heat to pieces—at 2 
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stormy sea tears the trembling strand, her 
intention had come, and it was gone—for how 
could she hiss him ? 

She stood with her white face mtent on Ins 
white face, and she stared into his eyes.“ E 


am coming back,” sbe sard huskily. “Only 
let me go out, if only for a moment." 
“1 shill not follow you, Hannth. And 


you may be sure that I believe you are comng 
ats 


“Why?” 

“Bee wse, it I thought the other thing, st 
would be J that should go out, Would I 
Icave my wife and babe to flee away at this 
time o’ mht? IIannah, sit you down m the 
rocking cha, and ,I'l go, and never come 
neai you but onec 2 weck, Just to bring you 
what money I've camned. i'll go now. Only 
say you forgive me, and let me have a hiss of 
you and the child.” 

“ Forgive you for what ?” 

« For taking you bach.” 

“T thought at thc tune it wore nght I should 
come back, and I cannot think now —' 
Then she looked at him agam—at his face, 
and at his hands—and knew she could not 
give the desired hiss , 80 she repeated, “ And 
i mean to come bach” 

He opencd the door. The night was still 
aud dark, but quite clear, She longed for 
hight, and wanted to see movement. The 
lide tenement she and her husband rented 
was a lean-to against some warehouses be- 
longing 1o a great Manchester manufacturer , 
the alley, of which it formed one whole side, 
bemg faced by another warehouse, was per- 
fectly silent and deserted at that tme of 
might. 

‘She went out down the alley, and soon 
found herself in a well-lhghted street, full of 
shops, and, 23 she walked, was suddenly 
startled out of her deep ieverie by finding 
herself near a great concertroom, in which a 
temperance lecture had lately been held, and 
which she bad attended. There had been a 
concert in it that mght, which was just over 5 
the people were streaming out, and calling 
for their carriages. She shrank back again, 
and passed from among some women, who 
were admimng the ladkes’ dresses and com- 
menting on their appearance, There was 
some mistake, as there so often is. Some of 
the people were waiting by one door, while 
ther 8 were at another. The shutters 
of a shop close to her were put up, and she 
Jeaned against them for support, while the 
noise made by ths footmen and cabmen 
served in some sort to distract her from her 
importunate sense of misery and euffering and 
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fear Then, strrcking full on her ears, and 
rousmg her at once to heen attention, came a 
name that she hnew. 

“Su Simucl de Berenger’s cammage stops 
the way” And there it was. She knew the 
footmin, she knew the coachman, and she 
turned her faded eyes to matk who woula 
enter But no, the mtendcd occupants did 
not nppeat, and when it had stood for ten 
shoit moments allotted to it, the polwe made 
it pass on and give way to another. 

“Tt’s a chance missed,” she mutmured 
faintly. “I'd iather have seen even Sir 
Samuel than nobody that belonged to tiem 
at all,” and as she tuned, and there were 
more catnages, and therc,wis more shouting 
— “Come on, come on! "cued a voice close 
at her elbow , “Tsee the caniage Keep it 
m view, and J'll brng out the gus, or we 
may wait here till myinight.” 

Vick de Berenger!~and the person to 
whom he bad spoken was Ams, She stood 
as if fiscinated, till some one biushed her 
tlbow—a lady, who wore the hood of he 
opera cloak over her head. She was dressed 
an white, and before the poo. woman coukl 
take her dazzled eyes oft her, and notice that 
Fela had her on lus am, another Indy passed 
on the other sik, and a litle laugh assmed 
her that at was her Deha. 

“Hold your shawl well over you,” cucd 
Dick, “you'll not catch cold" 

‘The mother followed, mesistibly drawn on. 

“Qh, no!” anawered Delia. “As uf I cvur 
caught cold 1” 


‘Amabel touched my babe’s head,” mus- hand. 


mured the mother, “ and my shoulder,” She 
looked down, Yes, there was proof of it 
two or thice petals from an oveiblown rose 
in Amabels bouquet had fallen on her shawl 
and were resting on the head of the child. 

‘The mother felt 2 strange sense of warmth 
and joy as she pressed on She could sull 
see the cimige, and the two white figures 
were being quickly conducted after it She 
did not date to come very near, but she saw 
them both enter, and heard them speak while 
gathering up the fallen leaves from her shawl, 
as if they had been dhifts froin paradise, 

‘Dick and Amis followed them in, and the 
cainage proceeded 

“ {Ye often talks of a particul x providence,” 
she murmured, as she lost sight of st, and 
mused on the little scene ‘Lhey had rather 
enjoyed therr pusuit of the carmage ‘hey 
had white shoes on theu pretty feet. Dua 
was holding up her gown with 2 little on- 
gloved hand. Ther mother soothed her 
anguish with thmiking how lovely and bloom- 
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amg they had appeared, and how casy and 
careless. Thice gentlemen to take care of 
them t 

“It's 2 patheular providence,” she mur- 
muied. “The Lord thought apon my trouble, 
and has sent me a sweet drop of comfoit this 
might.” 

She turned. A man was standing 50 close 
behind her that they could not but look one 
another m the face, and a glance of heen 
surpuse daitcd into bis, It was Mi. de 
Berenger. 

For an instant hts astonishment daunted 
her, but her homely dignity came to her aid 
“T hope I see you wall, sur,” shesaid quietly, 
‘Then, glancing down at her babe, “ Many 
things have taken place since I left you 
service." She mamfestly meant to call his 
attention to her chnid. 

“Tt 1 Mrs. Snuth, I sce,” he answered. 
“We mect very uneapectedly.” 

“Yes, su. I once told you something 
of how ¥ was cucumstanced. My poor 
husband——" 

“Tiemember,” exclamed Felx, suddenly 
losing hus air of disturbed astonishment 

“Yee, sir, tt was all at once my duty to 
yom him—nearly a vear ago, si, you know " 
“Lhen, when he was silent, she added, “ I did 
not come here with any thought of seemg the 
young ladies" 

Tears dazzled her eyes and dropped on 
het cheeks , she knew not what more to say, 
and he sad nothing, She was about to move 
away, when he stopped her, putting out his 


“I need not ask whether 5 ou have suffered,” 
he said, “your countenance shows tt too 
plunly. My poor frend!” 

“Lhave, sir,” she answeied. 

“Ys the man good to you?” 

“Qh, yes, su! Itas not that” 

“And you scem to have a fine healthy 
child.” he remarked, as if he would find 
somewhat on which to say 4 few comforting 


words, 

‘She looked down on the little fellow, who, 
now axake, was lying on hei arm, stanng at 
the gus lamp with clear, contented eyes “Ay, 
sw,’ she answered ; “ but 1 pray the Lord to 
take lum from me. Bless him'” she con- 
nnued, looking at him with all 2 mother’s 
love, His mother would pray hum into 
heaven this might if she could, and not 
gindge the breaking of he own heart, to save 
hum what he will find out af he hives long 


She began to move on, and Felix walked 
beside her, apparently too much shocked to 
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answer, but when she turned fiom the great 
thoiouzhfare he stopped her agam. 

“Listen to me, Mrs. Snaith,” he said. 
“You hive often’ thought of the time when 
you hvei with me, of course ?” 


“Yes, sur, it’s all the joy I have, to thmk claim 


on it,” 
“Do you believe that I would do anything 
for you that J could?” 


“Yes I don't know another such gentle 
man” 

“Well, then, tell me. Is there any 
thing?” 


“Yes sit, there 1s,” she murmured, after 
a pause, “but ite not what you might ex- 
pect” 

“T don't understand you.” 

It’s almost strange, considermg all things, 
that Ihave never met you not Mr. Amias 
when I have been along mth my poor, 
wictched husband. You might do me—oh, 
the grevtest favour and kindness a poor crea- 
tue could ash—if ever you should——” 

“Wf cv T should see you with hm?” 
hed Tultx, stopped by his surpise, as she 
was by hel earncsiness. 

“Yes, sir” 

“Why, what is it, Mis Snath?” he ex- 
slaumcd, gazing at her in more astomshment 
than ever. 

“Jo make as af you knew nothing about 
me, and had never sccn me m your hfe 
infor" 

“ Are you so much afiaid of him?” 

She made no answer. 

“ Givc ine 2 moment to think.” 

She walked before him, silunt. 

He icpeated her words aloud to himself. 
“*To mike as though I knew nothing about 
ha, and had never seen her m my life 
bifoie'” ‘Then, after another pause, “ Well, 
Mrs Snaith, you can only be askmg me 
ihis as a ynotection to yourself. I promise 

ou!" 
eThank you, st, And Mr. Amias—I 
should be very Geeply obliged to you af you 
would tell all this 

“ Low should we ever see you with the 

man?” exclaimed Felix, 

barrs But if you do, sir?” 

“Yes—well, I will do it, Mr. Amias 
shall know. But 1s there nothing else, that 
‘scems more ieasonable, that I can help you 


e” 

“No, sit, thank you kindly, I do not 
want for money, Sir, will you let me wuh 
you goodnight ? I am later than I meant the 
to be.” 

“But, my fiend,” seid Febx, “you left 


us ima hmsy, and my uncle, Sir Samael, 
would now gladly give you a handsome suin 
for mformation a» to the parentage of the 
two culs? 

“rr, I always sy alike 
on him whatever 
me go” 

“No clam?” 

“No, sn, none” 

Felx put out his hand =“ God bless you, 
my poor frend, and comfort you!” he sud. 
Then he turned back the sume way thy 
had come, that she mght see he hal no 
thought of finding out wluther she was 


going. 


They have no 
T trust you'll let 
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In was newly midnight when Hannah Dill 
came up the allcy tow nd her humble home, 
and noted with dum a small group of 
people standing outsidy the window, and 
appatently glincm., into it. She could see, 
as she advanced, that a candle was buning 
mside, and she wis stiuch by the silence 
of the people, tll, just as she joincd them, 
one man whrspered to the other, “‘lo thmk 
of at!” =“ Well, I'l always buleve there's 
ical sainty mm the world fiom this time 
forrad,” answued his flow, and muuns 
way for her as she came straight up to the 
window, they all quictly passed on Uestah 
was kneching on th. floo, with hi hands 
clasped and his cycs upraied She could 
only sec the side of his face, but, remumbei- 
ing how they two had patted, she was as 
tonished both at the utterly absorbed express 
sion ond the depth of its calin. 

“He 33 not aying to God now,” she 
mumucd, half aloud, “he 2 thinking on 
Him. 1 bave seen hum do that bufore Art 
a muderer, my poo: wretched husband, or 
asta sat? Cana man be both one and the 
other? Its past my knowledge to give an 
answet to that. But the Lod have metey on 
thee and (1 me, and take oui innocent child 
to 

She capped Lightly at the door, and Urriah, 
with perfect calmness, 10se and opened tt to 
her. Te looked at her fixedly, a» if he ea- 
pected her to say something decisive, some- 
‘thing important to hun, but her strength was 
spent, and her spints had fallen again She 
went forward, sat down on the rocking-chur, 
and her babe down on her knees, 
Jooked at him and said, “Have you done asI 
toed a Have you prayed for the death of 


* Tseemed to have no power to do it, My 
prayer had no wings; it would not ascend.” 
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She sat many 
minutes silent, Then 
she satd, “ Aren't sou 
afta you're making 
yourell too con- 
Spicuous—more easy 
fo find — Tectung. 
and spreading yout 
name about as you 
do?" 

“T have Kft all 
that to my patient 
Judge. 1 must work 
now while it is day; 
when the bitter call 
comes Io must kiss 
the ral, and be ready.” 

“I have thought 
sometimes, since I've 
been out, that I may 
have made a blessed 
nustake, and the thing 
was not so black as 1 
feared, Don’t name 
it to me, but if it 
was not the darkest 
«ced a man can do, 
say 50.” 

“It was, in the 
eyes of the Inw.” 

“What do you 
mean by that?” 

“They made me 
dunk fst, Hannah. 
I was three-parts 
drunk when — when 
Tdi it——" 

“You cannot say, 
then, what 1 wanted 
to hear you say?” 

“No” 


“You had better 
ome the poor babe, 

Her arms drop a 
at her side, and 
head sank, Veauh 
was only just in time 
to save the child, 
when she fell forward, 
and all his effoits 
could not save her 
fiom a fall and a 
heavy blow, 

Some very bitter 
and anxious weeks 
followed. Hannab 
Dill, lying on her bed, 
tonk little notice of 
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her husband, or even of her child, She 


scarcely seemed to care what became of her. him 


She had no heart to recover herself, and her 
wasted features, faded eyes, and feeble pulse 
showed how much she suffered, 

“The wages of sin.” She was linked with 
the sinner, and those wages had been paid 
out also to her. She felt more than the fear 
that he suffered, for he had gone forth to 
mect the Avenger—had lain at his feet, and 
craved his pardon; but the more fally he 
was able to believe that pardon had been 
granted, the surer he always felt that in 
this world his sin was to find him out. 

But now the despair of this woman, whom 
he deeply loved, was too much for him, She 
dreaded him; she could not bear him to 
touch her or her child. He knew this, and 
knew how she tried to hide it. She perfectly 
acknowledged to herself that he was a changed 
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at that time of night, he went down and let 
in. 

“You want to speak tome?” he asked, 
ashe shut the door of his sitting-room, and 
moved to Uzziah to sit down. 

‘The “inspired cobbler” made no answer. 
His face was pale; he looked inexpressibly 
forlorn. In his best black clothes, Amias 
had always seen him looking the picture of 
neatness, as if he had the ambition to hope 
that he might be taken for a third-rate dis- 
senting minister. Now his hair was wild, 
bis dress disordered, his face pale. He 
shivered, and as he spread out his hands to 
the fire, Amias noticed that they were blue 
with cold, and that his breath came with a 
series of involuntary sighs. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Amias, when he did 
not speak, “what is it, man?” 

“Sir, I can't speak at your lecture to- 
any 





chatacter ; but though she could command morro' 


her countenance as to expression, she could 
Rot as to hue, and when he approached, or 
awhen he accosted her, she would often tum 
white, even to the lips. 

‘Unzaziah felt as if he had not known suffer- 
ing, or even remorse, before, It was only for 
a short time that such a man as he 
taste of love and joy and domestic peace ; 
they were all gone. He saw himself, as it 
were, with his wife's eyes, and knew how vile 
he was. He perceived that the opinion of 
his fellow-creatures was more to him than 
that of the just and holy God. 


Tt was past midnight, about six weeks after 
Hannah Dill's brief sight of her children, 
when, coming home once from a dinner 
party, Amias de Berenger let himself into 
his own chambers with a latch key, The fire, 
in a comfortable room very much cumbered 


“You should have let me know before, 
Mr, Dill. And why cannot you?” 

“There's two reasons,” answered Uzziah, 
uttering the words with difficulty, as if his 
sighs almost suffocated him; “and they're 
both of them as bad as they well can be,” 

“Indeed! I fear you mean more than you 
say.” 

“1 mean, first, that I've got down into the 

in, I did not think it could be; 
but T've fallen. God forgive me! I pre- 
sumed ; I was too sure of myself; and the 
drink (I was very miserable)—and the drink 
(P'd been a long way, and had nothing, and 
was faint)—and the drink;was at every street- 
cornet. I passed fifty public-houses, and 
counted them aloud to keep myself out, but 
at the fifty-first I went in; and I reeled 
home, sir, as drunk as ever. 

“Tam truly sorry for you,” was all Amias 








with books, had been made up for him, and said. 


a recing ep was burning nearit on 2 small 
table. 

‘There were book-cases ranged about his 
walls, and there were red curtains let down 
before the windows. The sound of it 
vehicles was heard, as well as the 
murmur made by the multitudinous noises of 
London, But as Amias sat, with his feet 
on the fender, a slight tap roused his atten- 
tion, and it was repeated several times. He 
threw up the window and looked out. A 
man at the same moment had withdrawn 
from the door and was looking Sp He 
shrank back when the light fell on his face, 
but Amias saw that it was his “inspired 
cobbler,” his favourite temperance lecturer, 
and, wondering what the man could want 


“Oh, sir, and it took so little to overcome 
me. I went home to my poor wife; and now 
the thirst and the longing for it are upon me, 
and I shall do it ” 

“No,” answ Arias ; “ this will go off; 
you must not despond. But how came you 
to be so imprudent as to walk till you were 
faint? And what misfortune has made you 
miserable?” he continued, calling Uzziab's 
words to mind, 

“Oh, I am a miserable man }” was all the 
reply his “ inspired cobbler” made ; and he 
sank upon his knees before the fire, and 
covered his face with his eee ae, 

“Tam tmily sorry for 
‘Amian, very toch shocked. "Bat the worst 
‘thing yon can do is to talk in this despairing 
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way Pluck up courage, bea min Come, 
III grve you something to eat xt once, and 
Ill see you safe into your own home, But I 
am afrud—yes, I am afraid you cinot 
speak iny more at these meetings,—~at least, 
for a tune ” 

“T cannot eat,” answered Uzmih, “but 
you are good, sir, to say youll wilh’ home 
with me I'm in such mortal feu thitI 
shall be drawn into those mantraps a.ain , 
they catch body and soul My head never 
would stand the helf of what another min 
can take,” he moaned ‘ Oh why did I do 
it'—But I know I longed for it, I hept 
mottenng to myself as I came to you this 
might, ‘Oh for one diop—oh that I could 
hive one drop!’ T longed for it more than 
for the ait I breathe * 

“Did this come upon you all on a sud 
den?” asked Amias 

“Tt came on same time as all the rest of 
the musey.” 

“What misery ?” asked Amuas 

Uzaah started up, seeming to recollect 
humself, he sat down agai, and looked at 
Amtas as if he was trying to collect his 
thoughis 

“Tt would not be safe to tell you,” he 
sud, and instantly seemed to feel thit to 
have saul even that wis far too much. 

Amuas drew his chur sh,htly farther off. 

“Yes, su,” sud the cobbler, as xf an 
swetmg hw thought, “Im no worse than I 
always have been since long before the day 
you hrst saw me But you have no call to 
dcmean yourself to sit so near It's mote 
than my wife will do. I thought God, that 
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distrust and dishke of his companion to keep 
him very stient But what was his astonish- 
ment when, having conducted the poor min 
to his own door, he knocked, determining to 
see him enter it before he left him, and 
was opened by has brother's old servant, Mrs 
Snuth—yes, Mrs Snaith—evidently the mrs 
tress of that humble home, and she had a 
baby in her arms. 

‘He was on the pomt of addressing her, 
when he remembered hus brothev’s account of 
the mterview he had lately had with her, ind 
how she had begged that, if cithe: of them 
met her with her husband, he would not re 
cownise her 

She looked aghast, but almost mstantly 
recovered herself He checked hymself just 
an time, and as Uzzith passed rn, said, as of 
to a stranger, Your poor husband nas been 
with me tomght, Mrs Dill, and I howe 
walked home with him J am very sory 
for hum, but I am full of hope that this wilt 
s00D pas off” 

“Wall you come in, sir?” answered Mrs 
Dil, with entreatng eyes 

Amus cntered, and Uvriah Dill went 
strught up stairs, shutting the staurcase doot 

lum 


Mrs Dill, who had not moved nor spoken 
agun, wis standing with the candle m hur 
hand hstemng, and her head shghtly ruscd 
She now set it down on the smail deal table 
“He will not come down any more, poo 
man,’ she said, almost m a whisper, “he 
has shut himself m for the might, but whether 
to pray or to sleep I cannot my, He never 
seems to have a moment’s case of mind 

° 


hoew all, had forgiven me, but now its all now 


dah —G God, Thou hast taken me up and 
cast me down.” 

* You must not despair of the goodness of 
God Hc knows the great temptition the 
constant sight and smell of dnnk 1s to such 
as you You will iecover yourself soon, I 
hope, and even, perhaps, may be allowed to 
speak a,a:n 1a publ ? 

Amnas said this because he knew wht joy 
and honour it always seemed to the cobbler 
to stand forth and utter his testimony, He 
had a ready flow of words, miny anecdotes at 
his command, and took a simple and harm- 
less pride im his own popularity, 

‘Usaiah shook his head, “ My wife says no 
to that,” he answered, sghing, “she says it 
would be tempting providence.” : 

Amus again offered him food, and when : 
he would not take it, renewed the offer of 
walking home wth bum, and the two men} 
set forth together, Amuas feelng sufficient ; 


“Tt 18 @ piteous sight to see his re 
pentance,” Arias answered, “but, Mrs, 
Snaith——” 


“Mrs Dill, sr” 

“Yes—Mrs Dill. You must not let him 
get morbid, I mean thet you should en- 
courage him He ought not to think that 
such a fault 1s past reprieve” 

“What fault,sir?” asked Mis Dull, with 
acertamn au of fluttered a Oh yes, 
sur—yes, sir, he was overcome by tempta- 
tion, and he fell” She trembled now, and 
looked so faint and fnghtened, inat Annas 


_ could not answer at once, he was too much 


suprised, but when she repeated, “ Over- 
come by temptation, and he fell—that was 
what you meant,” he at once perceived that 
both ‘husband and wife bad mere on ther 
munds than a sere une fit, and he again 
experienced the strange revulsion against 
this man which had impelled hum to draw 
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away lus char. He did not like to he his 
footsteps overhead 

“Mrs Dul,” he sud, leaning towuds 
her as he sat, and speaking m a whisper, 
“J have thought of that poo. man, you 
husband——~’ 

“Yes, sir, my husband ” 

« Wall, Lhave thought of him as a saint.” 

“ And so have I, Mr Amis” 

“ But you aie very much in feu of hmm?” 

“T belteve he is a sunt, sur * 

“T think you ought to answer me. 
you in bodily fear of him?” 

“No, su, Iam not. He 1s perfectly 
genile, and a pious Chnstiin, poor creature, 
when he 1s sober, and I trust in the metcy of 
God that he will not dnnk igun He and 
Thave kneeled down together, and begecd 
and prayed the Lord that he never might so 
fall agam , and I do beheve, sir, that we are 
hoard.” 

“And yet, Mrs Dull, when you opened the 
door, if ever I saw 2 womins face express 
mortal fea, yours was that face” 

Mis Dill sud nothin, 

“Te as only a few days, 1s it, since this 
took place—~since he got drunk?” 

* Only a few days.” 

Amias pondered, and at Inst said, “I do 
‘not like to leive 2 person whom I have long 
known and respected in any danger, or 12 
such @ state of tetro as I found you.” 

“ Twas aftaud, sir, when I heard the knock, 
for how should I know that it was you?” 

Anuas looked at her, the words “ You are 
afind for him, then, not of him?? were 
almost on his lips, but he spared her, 

“T don’t fare to regard a few pangs of 
fright, more or less,” she presently added, 
“Ony life, sir, 1 so full of musery, but whea 
Tsaw M1. de Derenger, and now that I see 
you, I know what a wide gulf there 18 be. 
twoxt me and that happy life I led, when I 
went in and out without fear, and lived so 
quiet and respectable, all comforts about 
me, and answered the door without any 
alarm, and—and waited on my dea young 
ladies," 

She could not posmbly forbear to speak 
of he. children, sa soe was her longing to 
hear of eens welfare Amas, who took her 
‘mention em chiefly 28 a proof, among 
others, of her regrets for her old occupation 
and the old place, felt as if desire to talk ot 
them was all his own. A glow came into 
Tus dark cheek and a flash mto kus eyes. 
Te became evdent to him that he ought to 
mdulge bimself—ther old nurse petal 
wished to hear about them—and almost 
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Teveicnce the lover allowed himself the 
dehghtful privilege of uttenng Amabels 
name 


Tic was fully occupied now with his own 
feelings, or he could not have failed to 
notice how the waxcn pallor of the nuise’s 
face gave wry to ros. colour, and how her 
expression became first perecful, then almost 
raptmous She turned her cyes «way from 
lum, and seatcely asked 2 quistion, and she 
also was too full of her own feclings to 
notice his 

She tned to keep her gladness moderate, 
and to het of their welfare, improvement, 
and beanty with 4s much seemmg calm as 
he ined to give to his words in telling of 
them If. thud person had been prosent 
this aticmpt would, on both sides, have been 
equally van Ams ended with, “And I 
often hea: them spcak of ther dear old nurse, 
and wish they had her again” 

Ahen the nurse lifted up her hand and 
looked up “Bless then sweet hearts!” she 
sud, with impassioned tunclerness. “I love 
them, but I pray the Lord im His great 
mercy to heep them and me always apart” 

Amuas was very much struck by this 
speech, and by her earnestness “I was 
thinking, Mrs Snaith, that I coud, 
peihaps, bring them to see you,” he ox 
claimed 


“ This 1s 0 place for them to come to,’ 
she intcnupted 

“ And you do not wish to see your young 
ladics?” 

“ No, sir, I pray you to keep them away.” 

‘The clock of a neighbourg chuich struck 
one. Amuas rose. 

“Some things you say make me very 
uneasy,’ he began. 

“Sir, you have no call to be afraid ior 
me,” she repeated, mterrupting him again. 

“Do you know my address?” 

“Yes, str.” 

“If ever you should want help, come, or 
wnte to me” 

“T will, and I am truly thankful for your 
Kindness, bat F want nothing so much as 
thus, that, f we meet, you should make as if 
you dtd not know me.” 

7 shail remember.” 

* And I would fam, f I might, send my 
love to my dear young ladics.” 

Her love, which she was so desirous not to 
reveal, 50 a5 to excite his suspicions, and Ins 
Jove, which, anless he kept it hidden, got the 
mastery over his calm, made them beth s0 
self-conscious and restrained, that wn 
neither could notice the other, and 's 
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mother and her Jover parted strangers, in 
spite of what might have been so mighty a 
nk between them 

Hannah Dull had at last recovered her 
health, and begun to take im band her hus- 
bind’s affairs “He had lost energy and hope 
since he hid agam fallen under the influence 
of drink, but after he harl seemed to become 
like hunself, and had begun to eat and to 
Work agun, he was 2 second time drawn into 
@ gin-palace, and then, when the next day he 
was lying i despair on his bed, racked wth 
headache, 2nd almost beside himself with 
Temotse, she came up to him and dehberately 





proposed thit she should lock hum up—lock 
Timn to that little whitewashed garret, bung 
him his food and his work, supply him with 
coal and candle, and not let him out till she 
thought he was safe. 

,, He accepted her proposal thankfully, and 
it spohe well for his sincenty that he armed 
her against hnnself, his own probable en 
treaties or commands, by giving her a paper, 
desinng her to use her best judgment, and 
show no false mercy by letung him out tll 
she was satisfied of hus cary. He signed at, 
and she kept him locked in for three weeks 
But he was wsed to confinement—that did 
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tum no harm, he was accustomed to the 
companionship of accusing thoughts and 
wretched memories She took these things 
junto account, and did not let them influence 
her, but theie was one thing she did not take 
santo account, and this was his strong, absorb- 
ing love fur herself. 

She biought him his meals, she snept out 
his room, she took care that he had candle 
light, and all such comfort, as their slender 
mess would permit, but when she had done 
all such obvious tasks she did not sit with 
hum, o1 linger to chat, or bung the child and 
lay it on sts fathers bed while she worked. 
No, nothng of ths kind, 
when she had waited on him 
she went down again, 

Ueaah felt this, and he 
found nothing to say. Every 
day he thought he must and 
would open a conversation 
with her, sf it was only to ash 
a few harmless, common 
place questions, such as, 
“ Have you been to the shop, 
Hannth? Well, st you 
down and tell me about it” 
“Got the baby a new hat, 
did you? Bring up the httle 
chap and Ict me see him in. 
it” He rehearsed many such 
questions and remarks with 
himself whenalone, but when 
he heard his wife's step on 
the starr, and heard her turn 
the hey, he never could utter 
them. She always found him 
silent, and every morning she 
made him the same apology, 


“Wishmg you better, my 
poor hus] , and fechng it 
hard 1 should have to take 


away your liberty.” 

oT don't feel as much 
better as I could wish,” was 
often the answer. “I'm with thirst 
and long for hquor,” but he could not add, 
“and I long for company.” 

And she was only 2 able to talk with him on 
the matter in band—what he thought it 
might be best for him to eat and what to 
dunk, When she had done and said all, she 
would turn awny very quetiy, almost stowly, 
and close and loch the door agai, but 
then he used to hear her run down-statrs, 
as if it was a decp rebef to get aan Bom 


hum, 
And so it was 
At last one day he said, ‘ Hannah, I've 
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no longing at all upon me now for liquor, 
and I bless the Lord for that * 

“Well, and I bless the I ord for xt too,” 
she answered, almost cordially 

She observed that he had put on hus best 
clothes and brushed his hur 

“T feel as if I mght go out,” he sad 
“Only, what do you thmk, my poor wif? 
Am T fit to go alone?” 

“Vill go wath you,” she answered , and his 
whole appewance changed She could not 
but feel a pang of pity for him, for his fice 
wis so ike whit her heut hid felt when she 
had last seen her lovely children. Her pro- 
posing of her own accord to go out with him 
was such a cordial, and yet he knew it ws 
only asa guardian that she was to go She 
would be ncar to hulp hrm out of mischief 
and temptation—as a duty, and not a ples 
sue 

“And where do you want to go?” she 
anguned 

“Well, Hannah, first I must look for 
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woth, for what I used to ewn by my efforts 
the tempuance cwse I hive lost now” 

“Too true,” she rephed 

“And, second, I must go to Mr de 
Beienger He aall wonder what has become 
of me all this tme 1 wint to siy to him 
what you have to herr first * 

He sew then the sudden pullor which 
often distressed um in his wife's fice, and 
did not know that her fear of mecting with 
Amns was whit had brought st on, not of 
whit he might have to say 

“Tf you're agrecable to st, my dear, I feel 
asof I hid better go away from London I 
might find 1 country plia—I secm to know 
of scveial—where thee ie not any public 
houses tempting one at cvery tun I could 
not kecp us quite as wll as I have done, but 
I would do my best” 

He prused and looked at her exmestly, 
and she answered whit she knew was in his 
mund 
“Yes, Uzith, I would go with you,” 
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By az AUTIIOR or “Joan Haruiay Giatiruan’”? 


In“ opp” PEOPLE 
Lar yoanfler fools gli ty 

ys Ucciuse we recopmse them 1s fools , 
and thcie as i our huniin natuie 2 ¢cr 
tain Pharistical clement which hugs rtsclf m 
the thought that we are not “as other men 
are” ‘Ihucfore we regud them and ther 
folly with a sclf contented and not unkindly 
pity, We understand them and put up with 
them, and it soothes our vanity to feel how 

‘very much we are above them 
But these others, the “odd” people, are 
somewhat different We do not undeistand 
them, they heep us always in an uneasy un- 
certainty as to whether we ought to 1espect 
or despise them , whether they are inferior or 
supenor to ourselves Consequently we are 
to them often unjust, and always untender. 
‘They puzzle us, these people whom we desig- 
nate as “ unlike other people” (thats, unlike 
ourselves and our charming and highly re- 
spectable neighbours), whose motives we do 
not comprehend and whose actions we can 
never quite calculate upon; who are appa- 
rently ¢ jaw unto themselves, quite indepen- 
den#Bi os ; who do not look up to us, nay, 
we rather suspect look down upon us, or 
are at least calmly indifferent to os, and 
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consequently more urit ting a thousand times 
thin the obvious and confissed fools 

An “odd” person — How oiten one he us. 
the word, and gencrully in a tone of depre 
ciation, 15 if st umplicd a nusfortune or a 
disgrice, or both Which it docs, when the 
oddity or ccccninicity 15 not nitural but 
wuficially assumed, as 18 fiequently the cise 
Of all iors of ‘egotism, thit of beng 
intentionally pecubar 1 the most pitiful 
The man who 1s always putting himself in 
an attitude, physictl o1 moral, in oder that 
the world muy stare at hun , stuving to make 
himself dhficrent from other folks under the 
delusion that difference constitutes supeiionty 
—such a man merits, and gentrailly gets, 
only contempt. He who, not fiom constien- 
tiousness but conceit, sets himself against the 
tude of public opmion, deserves to be swept 
away by it, as most connnonly he 1s,1n a 
whirl of just dension. Quite different the 
case of one who 1s neither a fool nor an 
egotst, but merely “odd,” born such, or 
made such by mevitable, and often rather 
sad, carcumstances and habits of life. 

It 35 for these, worthy sometimes of much 
sympathy, respect, and tenderness, never cer- 
tank ‘contempt, that I wish to say a word, 

T once knew a family who, having pos- 
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which these odd peopk €> not consider of 
so much importance aiter al — Lheicfore 


woennt adiuttion for the sumc, and got | the world 1s offended with them and con 


ante a halit of citing all commonpl ce, ordi 
nuy peopk § chuckiestines —cyay Scotch 
schort hoy knows the word It deserilcs 


exutls thore people evietly the everybody | 


else whem one 3 constinily mecting im 


souicts, ind without whom socicty could not , 


pct on at al, for they mukc 1 sort of back 
gidund to the othe: ] copl, who ae not he 
everybody clse 

Titan all sinfiee judgments and unkindly 
crit cms there 1 some inpistic. No one 
yauily 1 chuchiestine | Evury human 
bem, has his own indivaduabty smul or 
Jug, h silent ad mtaesting points, 
gile distinct trom his neighbours, it only hrs 
ne homes will tike the trouble to find them 
ot One often hows the remuh especrilly 
fiom the young, thit such a person 15 a 
bore, and such a house w “the dullest 
house p> thle For myself, I ein only say 
Tw nclce where the § dull houses ue ind 
whi the bes goto, for 1 never succeed 
w findin, ather Only once I remembct 2 
fecin of despa m havin, the ecm) inion 
ship io. two mortal hours of 1 not brillant 
re famu, lut Ij lun,cd lum at once 

to sheep and turns when he bec une so. 
danthusiastic ind intilh cnt that I Samed 
fiom lum mfcimition which will list me to 
the end of my days on rguicultur subjects. 

Vary fuw people are rbsolutely vurnterest 
m, crccyt thoy, that ae unreal A fool 1s 
be 1, a humbug never 

Now “old? people whatever they ue, 
aie cutuiy not humbuys Nor we they 
necusvtily Lad peor lt—~qunte the contrary 
Society, anch as at di lies them 1s forced 
to low thts “Many m n and women whom 
otha thmatise % §s0 very pecul uy? we 
the fulter oftcn confess not worse, bat much 
beter thin thenmclves, Caprble’ of acts of 
heosm which they know they would shiuink 
fom avd of cndurimecs which they would 
much ritha aimee thin amitit.. Lut then 
they we such odd people 1 

How? In what docs ther oddity con 
sist? 

Generally, their det ictors cannot caactly 
6} It mostly resolves itsclf into sep all things, 
ccitun pecuhanties of manner or quzunt 
nesses of dress, or an orginal way o: looking 
at things, and a fearless fashion o ju 
them, independence of or mdtterence ‘0 
the mnumerable small nothings which make 
the sum of what the world corsiders every- 
thing worth living, worth dying for, but 





demns them with a seventy scauccly com 
mensurite to thar deserts 

Jspecirily m thmgs most apprent out 
sule—then mrnncis and their clothmg 

Non, far be at from me to aver thet cither 
of these 1s of no consequence Dress cape 
cry, the “ outward ind visible sign of 10 
inwail and spnitutl grice, 1 of the utmost 
consequence hey who, by nlucun, it, 
mike themselves singular in the ces of 
shp.eis, or unpleasant m those of incnds, 
are strongly to blame 

Tut not less so we the people who wen 
out their own lses and thos of othus, by 
fidlcun., over tifls—bemomm, 1 ms 
hittin’ coat ot an unbecomm, bonnet, and 
Debra g 1 af the world hid come to in end. 
on Kcou t of a spech on 1 boot ot smi 
dent m4 sown There 18 7 proper tton in 
things Those who worry themsches to 
dcuth md others too over nunute wrongs 
and cnols, commit 2 still grerter wron, und 
ovalook 1 much mot. scious cro: Low 
many of us would prefer to dime upa 
potitors md salt ami diss n 2 sack with 
sleeve holes rithet thin be cca Ie sly tor 
mented with the best of mt itions Wout 
what wc eit drink, ind put on Is net the 
hfe more than mcr, wd tie body thin 
aument?” 

Yes, but socicty must have its mew and 
also its rument and that in the best and 
most decorous form which the cnc con 
sensus of its membyts considcis ts decorous 
Jo set ones sclf sump intly w unst shis is, 
when not wrone, simply foolish dhe ob 
nououy | ber who morsted im vind vung: 
that “iy mans aman for v that,’ by pc 
scoun, himscif at + prtucian dinner in 200,h 
moiming gub, the conceited young atist who 
appeued so pictuicsque and snobbish it 2 
full-chess assembly in his velvet pruntm, cout, 
were certunly odd prope , but thar oddity 
was pure silliness—nather grand nor hoor 
mm the Iewst Nor, I must sty, can I consuler 
rauch wiser the Indies, young and old, whom 
I soc yearly at pnvate views, cessed not hke 
the ordinary gentlewomen cf the day, but 
Just as if they had “stepped out of a pic 
tule,” only the pictures they choose to step 
ont of are not always the most beautful— 


ig often the most bizarre of their kind 


As a general rule, any style of dress, whe- 
ther an exaggeration of the fashion of the 
time or a Givergence from it, which 18 80. 
different from other people as to make them 
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tin round and look at it, 18 2 mistake. This 
sort of eccentricity 1 do not defend, But I 
do defend the night of every man and woman 
to dress himself and herself in their own 
way , that 18, the way which they find most 
comfortable, suitable, and tasteful, povided 
at 18 not glaringly obnoatous to the com- 
munity at lage 

A gentleman who, hating the much-abused. 
Dut stil-endured chimney pot hit, persists 
am going though hfe with his noble brows 
shaded by a wideanake, a lady who has 
manfully rested deformity mm the shape of 
tight stays and Ingh bucled boots, has held 
out successfully agamst hoop-petticoats und 
diesses tied up hke unbiellas, who dechned 
equally to smother hur fresh young face 
under a coal scuttle bonnet, o: to bue her 
poor okl chceks to sun and wind and cnitical 
observation by a small string-ksy hat, good 
puther fo. use nor oinameni—such people 
may be set down as “odd,” but they are 
neither culpable nor contemptble. Thry do 
what they consider tight and best for them 
selves, and what possible haim do they do 
to other people? 

Desides—though this 15 no excuse for all 
odditis, but it 1s for some~-the chances 
are that they are people no lon.er youny, 
who have ILamnt the tiue value of life and the 
tuue propoitions of things much better than 
then accusers o1 cniticizers, Posstbly, too, 
they are busy people, who have many other 
tmngs to thmk of than themselics and thew 
clothes, 111s the young, the idle, the small 
minded, who arc most prone to ver thun- 
sclves about small thmgs and ouise thingy 
As yoars advance and interests widen we sce 
with larger eyes, and mfuse to Iet minute 
evils destroy 1 us, and in those dear to us, 
that cqual ond which—acecptng hfe as a 
whole, 1n all its carnestness and reality, its 
‘beauty and sadness conbincd—weighs calmly 
and stnhes lavely the balance of good and 


Perlection cven in the humblest and com- 
monest detals 1s to be striven after but 
not to the sacrifice of higher and better 
things. I have known a young lady sulk 
through half 2 ball because her dress was not 
quite as tght fitting as the mode exacted, 
and an elderly gentleman make & happy 
family party miserable for a whole dinner- 
time because there chanced to be too much 
salt in the soup. Such exactingly “even” 
folk as these drive one to appreciate those 
that are “odd.” ¥ 

‘The world still contains many who persist 
in tithing ‘mint, anise, and cummin,” and 
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neglecting “ wisdom, sustice, and the woh 
ther matters of the law.” Its they who ac 
hardest upon the odd people. ‘Then minds, 
absorbed in the mont, amse, and cummin of 
existence, cannot take im the condition, m 
tellectual and moral, of a person upon whom 
those “weighter matters” weigh so heasily 
that he 1s prone to ovctlook Iesser mattcis, 
and objects to be tied and bound by certasn 
narrow social Jaws, which, mdecil, beg of 
no real importance, he refuses to consider 
Jaws at all. Therefore he 1s set down as a 
law bicaker,t laughed at as eccentric, ot 
abused as concerted, when probably there 1s 
m lum not an atom of either conceit or ego- 
tism, and Ins only eccentucity consists in the 
fact that lus own lage nature cinnot com- 
prehend the eacceding smaltnes of other 
peoples. THe gives ‘Lom, Dick, and Hany 
credit for the same quick sympathics, high 
aims, and ertncst purposes that be has hum 
sulf, and 15 utozether pus/ied to find in them 
nothm, of the kind, They can no more un 
derstind him thin af he spoke to them in 
Chinese, “Uhecy only think hun “a rither 
odd ott of person ”—smuile at hum and turn 
away So he “shuts up”—to use a plu we 
out of that clegant sling which they are far 
mote adcpt,at thin he—and Tom, Dick, 
Ufany hate hun tor evermore, with the relent 
Jess ammmosity of sinil souls towuds another 
soul, into whose depths they cannot in the 
Avast pencirite, but sometimes suspect it tu 
‘be 2 hittle decjxr and larger than then own 

And occasionally, rather to thur annoy 
ance, the fact 1s dhscovered, even by the pur 
bind world. 

‘Take, for instance, thet very “odd” per 
son Don Quirutc, whom successive gone 
rauons have lagghed at as a mere fool , but 
thts generation begins to sce in the poot old 
Lnight a pathctic type of that ideal Chinstun 
chivahy which spends stself wn succontang the 
weak and oppressed, which balicves the bust 
of every human being, and 1s only led astray 
Dy its expectation of fmding in others the 
purity, truthfulucss, honour, and unselfish 
Bess which are to itself as natural as the ar 
it bieathcs. But they are not te natural 
atmospheie of half the world, which accord- 
igly sets down those who practise these 
virtues—who have a hyh weal of hfe, and 
strive through endless difficulties and defi- 
ciences to carry it out—as “ Quixotic,” or, at 
best, rather “odd” people. Yet these are the 
people who mostly influence the world, It 
is they who do daring acts of generosity or 
heroism, while others are only thinking about 
it; and perpetrate philanthropic follies with 
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such success thit socicty, which would ntterly 
have scouted them had they failed, now praises 
them as possessmg the utmost wudom and 
most idourable common sense. 

‘Agun, many arc odd sunply because they 
are independent ‘That work gregariousness 
which 1s content to “follow the multitude to 
do cuil ? (or good, as tt happens, and often 
the chances are pretty equal both ways) 1s 
not possible to them [bey must think, 
sptah, and xct for themselves. And there 1s 
something m their natures which makes them 
a law unto themselves, without breaking any 
other rational laws ‘Ihe bondage of con- 
ventionally—u stron,hold and safiguard to 
f.cbler folks to them unnecessary and arh 
some ‘Thvy mean to do the n.ht, and do ut, 
‘Dut they cannot submit to the trmmnels of 
mut convenience or expediency Beng 
quit. clear of thar own minds, ind quite 
stiong enough to cusy out ther own pur 
poses, they prefer to do so, without toubling 
themselves very much about what others 
think of them. Having a much Lurger bump 
of self-esteem, or self respect, than of love of 
‘approbitior, outside opmion does not wagh 
with them as it dots with weaker People, and 
they go calmly upon thei way without know 
ing or ashing What we thar neighbours’ 
feelings towards them 

‘Therefore thur neighbours, seuing actions 
but not motives, and bemg as 1,notant of 
results as they are of cwuses, ofttn pronounce 
upon them the rashest judgments, denounc 
ang the quiet mdifference of tine grcitucss 1s 
petly vanity, and the simplicity of a pure heut 
and single mind as mcre aficctation For 
to the worldly unworldhiness a so ancaedibie, 
to the bid goodness 15 so impossible, that 


they will bee anything soonu than believe sharp 


m ather Any one whose ideal of life 
above the ordinary stand ud, and who persists 
tn canying it out after 2 fashion meompie 
hensible to society m gencral, is sue to be 
denounced by society as * sin,ultr, 01 woIse 

It always wis s0, ana always will be Lhat 
excellent Itibin gentleman—l1 forget his 
name~—who felt it neccssaty to apologise for 
Michel Angelos manner, doubtlessly con- 
sidered the old sculptor as an eaccedingly 
“odd” Odder still he must have 
been thought by many an elegant Florentine, 
when, for some mie ciotchet about the 
abolition of the republic, he abiuptly quitted 
lorence and ali his advantagis there, nor 
ever retuned, even though leaving unfinished 
those works which still remam unfinished mn 
the Mausoleum of the Medici—monuments 
©f the obstinacy, or conscienousness, or 
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whatever you ike to cull it, of @ poor arkst, 
who set his individual opimon and will in 
opposition to the hi,hest power m the land 

Poor old fellow, with his gnm, satuunme 
face and biohen nose! How very “pecular” 
he must have appewed to his contempor1ses! 
One wonders if any one, even Vitto 
Colonnt, had the sense to sce into the decp 
heat of hum, with all its greviness, sadness, 
and tenderness There 1 a Pietd of his at 
Genoa, and another in St Peters, in which 
the Virgm Mother's gaze upon her dead Son 
lying across her lap, seems to express all the 
motherhood and all tne gnef for the dead 
since the foundation of the wold = And yct 
the sculptor mght hve been rough enough, 
and eccentne enough, outside, and hus fuend 
might have been quit, excusable m craving 
prrdon for his “manneis’ 

There are cases in which eccentneity re- 
quics more thin an apolory—~a rebuke 
{hose pecuhantics which cause people to 
become & nuisince o1 an imsury to othcr 

le, such as unpunctuality as to time, 

lect or wnaccuracy in busincss mattcrs, 
and all those minor necussities OF Courteaics 
of hfe which make it smooth and sweet— 
these fulm,s, fiom whaicver cause they 
sping, ought, even if forgiven, not to be pir 
Coned without protest They axe wrong in 
themsclves, and no uumcut or apology will 
make them n ht = he main who breths Ins 
appointments, forgets his sour cng ygenients, 
Terres his Ictters un nswered and his promiscs: 
unfulilled, 15 not meily an “odd,’ but a 
vay unng, mdividud, and af he’ shutes 
himself for this bicich of cvuy day duties 
and courtesies by the notion thit be 1 
suptnor to them, deserves instcad of excuses 
condemnition 

But the peculiarities which ham nobody, 
and are not culpable m themselves, thou,lt 
they may sicm so to the “chuckie-stance’” of 
soucty, who aie aad of wythmy which 
difters fom thar own smooth roundness — 
these are often more worthy of respecttul 
tenderness than of blame or contempt Tor 
who can tell the causis ftom which thy 
spiang? What buman bem, knows so en 
tuely his fellow creatuies inti and outer life 
that he dare pronounce upon many things, 
ciotchety habits, peculiar manneis or diess, 
eccentnc ways of iife or mode of thought, 
which may have iesultcd from the umecorded. 
but never obliterated history of years? For 
it 1s mostly the old who are “odd,” and when 
the young laugh at them, how do they Lnow 
that they are not laughing at what may be 
their own fate one day? Many an oddity 
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may have sprung from some warped nobility 
of nature, many an eccentricity may have 
originated in the silent tragedy of a life-time. 

Of necessity, these “odd” people are 
rather solitary people. They may dwell in a 
crowd, and do their duty in a large family, 
but neither the crowd nor the family entirely 
understands, or has much sympathy with 


them; and’ they know it. They do not perpet 


always feel it—that is, to the extent of keen 
suffering, for their very “oddity” makes 
them sufficient to themselves, and they have 
ceased to expect what they know they cannot 
get, Still, at one time probably they did 
expect it, That “pemickity” old maid, 
whom her nieces devoutly hope they may 
never resemble, may have been the “odd” 
one—but the thoughtful and earnest one—in. 
a tribe of light-minded sisters, who danced 
and dressed, flirted and married, while she 
—who herself might possibly have wished to 
marry once upon a time—never did, but has 
lived her solitary, self-contained life from 
then till now, and will live it to the end. 
‘That man, wha was once a gay young 
bachelor, and is now 2 grim old bachelor— 
not positively disagreeable, but very peculiar, 
with all sorts of quecr notions of his own, 
may have been, though the world little 
fuse it, a thoroughly disappointed man ; 

egianing life with a grand ideal of ambition 
or philanthropy, striving hard to make 
himself, or to mend the world, or both, and 
finding that the task is something 


“Like ono who strives in lite boat 
‘Ta tog to him the shup alo 


AAndso, though he has escaped being swamped, 
he at last gives up the vain struggle, folds his 
arms, and lets himself float mournfully on 
with the ebbing tide, 

For the tide of life is almost gure to be at 
its ebb with those whom we call “odd” 
people, Therefore we ask for them, not 
exactly compassion—they seldom need it, 
and would scorn to ask it for themselves— 
but that tenderness which is allied to re- 
verence, and shows itself as such. Young 
people have, in a sense, no right to be odd. 
They have plenty of years before them, and 
will meet plenty of attrition in the world, 
80 as to rub down their angles, and make 
them polished and pleasant to all beholders. 
Early singularities are generally mere affecta- 
tions. But when time has brought to most of 
us the sad “too late,” which in many things 
more or lesa we all must find, the case isa 
Tittle different. Then, it becomes the gene- 
tation still advancing to show to that which 
ia just passing away, tenderness, considera- 
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tion and respect, even in spite of many harm- 
Tess weaknesses. 

For they know themselves as none other 
can ever know them except God. Others 
see their failures; but He saw how they 
struggled, and conquered sometimes. Others 
count their gains and triumphs; they have 
to sit night and day face to face with their 
tual losses, ‘The world distinguishes, 
shrewdly enough, all they have done, or not 
done; they themselves only know what they 
meant todo and how far they have succeerled. 
If they are “odd,” that is, if having strong 
individualities, they are not afraid or 
ashamed to show them, to speak fearlessly, 
to act independently, or possibly, plunging 
into the other extreme, to sink into morbid 
silence and neither look nor speak at all— 
what marvel? Retter that, perhaps, than be 
exactly like everybody else, and go through 
life as evenly and as usclessly as a chuckie- 
stane. 

For undoubtedly odd people have their 
consolations, 

In the first place they are quite sure not 
to be weak people. Evury one with a marked 
individuality has always this one great biesy- 
ing—he can stand alone, In his pleasures 
and his pains he is sufficient to himself, and 
if he does not get sympathy he can gencrally 
do without it. Also, “peculiar” people, 
though not attractive to the many, by the 
few who do love them are sure to be loved 
very deeply, as we are apt to love those who 
have strong salient points, and in whom there 
is a good deal to get over. And, even if 
unloved, they have generally great capacity 
of loving; a higher and, it may be, a safer 
thing. For affection that rests on another's 
Jove often leans on a broken reed; love 
which rests on itself is founded on a rock, 
and cannot move. The waves may lash, the 
winds may rave around it; but there it is, 
and there it will abide. 

The loneliness of which I have spoken 
is also something like that of a rock in the 
great sca; which flows about it, around it, 
and over it, but cannot affect it, save in the 
merest outward way, This solitude, the 
possible lot of many, is to these few a lot 
absolutely inevitable. No use to murmur 
at it, or grieve over it, or shrink from it. It 
is in the very nature of things, and it must be 
bore. 


‘They whose standard of right is not move- 
able, but fixed, not dictated to them from 
the outside, but drawn from something within ; 
whose ideal is nothing in themselves or what 
they have around them, but something above 
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and beyond both, whose motives are often 
totally misapprchendcd, because they belong 
not to the seen, but the unsecn , and whose 
actions are alihe misjudged, fom the few- 
Iessness of and indilfirence to either pruse 
or blame—such people will alnays scem 
“odd "am the eyes of the wold ;—winch 
Anows its own, and loves them, so far as it cn 

But these it never docs use, though il 1 
someumes a little afiaid of them Now and 
then at runs after them {or awhile, and then, 
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"pemg disappointed, runs back and leaves 
them stianided in that solitude which sooner 
or late: they ate suic to find. Yet this soli 
tude, increasing more and mote as yeus ad- 
vance, has m it ghmpses of Divine beauty, 
an atmosphcie of satisfied peacc, which out 
siders can seldom comprehend. Therefore 
thy hid betta leave it, and the “odd” 
people who dwell in it, with deep scveicnce, 
but without needless pity, in the hands of the 
Gacat Consoler. 


A TRIP TO CYPRUS. 
Bi Lirur-Cotoms W 1, BUTLER, CB, 
PARL UT. 


EN miles north of Nicos 2:01 on track 
ciosses the north iange of hills though a 
depression about 1,200 fect above the sta 
level, A mule or two Les ond the foot of the 
range on the north o1 further side fiom Nicosit, 
Cyprus, unlike her g1c%t goddess, sinks into 
what she rose fron—the xt, Ike, 1 this 
Natrow stup between hill and water, 1 would 
scum ts thou,h nume strove to show to man 
a remnant of what the ssland once had ben 
‘The green of young corn ovaspieads the 
pound, the shide of the haroub tree 1s 
xen, myitle clothes the Inll-sules, and the 
ath gicy olive tive is crerywheie visible 
over the landscape, 

Looking down fiom the summit of the 
pss onc sees Ky rema clustered by the shore, 
whose gentle indentations can be Gaced many 
a long nuly away towards K upos to the cast, 
washed Ly a blue waveless sca. 

But ow goal 1s Kyrcma. 

Ow companion has been ove: the ground 
many tunes alrcady, and we ate Inte uj 
our roul As we disecnd the nege the 
noth fare of the range opens out to the 
night and left behmd us Ita gicen with 
tohage. We have left aridity belund us 
beyond the mountuns A couple of mics 
away to the nght a luce mass of masoniy 
can be seen using fiom groves of olives. 
Toners, turcts, and butlments hft them- 
stlves high above the luitiest cypress-tree , 
but no imnaret 1 visible 1t 35 the Vene 
tun monastery of Bullapass We will have 
@ newer view of it later oa. 

Kyrem was the head quartcis of another 
Assistant regeneratut—a piace il inan, who 
seemcd to have already icahsed the fact that 
the colicchion of taxcs was by far the most 


unportant part of the administration of 
Jukish laws 

A couple of hours before sunset found us 
chmbinz the steep paths thit led to Bolla 
pays. I varywhere around spicad olive tices 
of mmunse age Lhen gnarkd tinnks 
dasped round with creat arms and full of 
bokes and ¢ wiles, suil held aloft a growth a> 
ficsh ay when Vemce tukd the Iand = ‘Fhe 
fig tice and the orange grew amid gaidens 
that had Jon, ron wild Herc and there 2 
colossal cypress tree hited its datk tapering 
herd high above ail other fohage The yrth, 
wmding amid dells of myrtle, kd nht 
beneath the massive walls of the monastuy, 
vhue a spring gushing out from 2 fern Ieawed 
cave formed a drippmg fountain of pu cold 
water. 

Fiom the rock above the spring towered 
the great fiont of the building, in mass and 
architecture not unlike the Papit palace at 
Axignon. Within the walls rum had scarcely 
touched. ‘Lhe cloisters had suffered, but the 
cicat hall of the buslding was intact, on 
Tundied feet im length, with high vaulted 
roof and Gothic windows that looked out 
over giecn groves and long lines of shore and 
longer stietch of sca, fiom whose blue waters 
1ose the snow-clal peaks of distant Kara- 


nama, 
Beautiful Bellapays! while thy great walls 
rise over the fit clad Jand the loveless of 
Cyprus will not be wholly 4 nme How 
perfect must thou have beca m the olden 
time, when the winged lions flew over yonde1 
fortress of Kyrenta! Well have they named 
thec beautiful, whose beauty has outhved the 
rum of three hundred years, and defied the 
‘Funk an his fory and m bus dotage t 
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Behind the monastery, and nearci to the 
mountain, a Gieck village stood decp m 
orange gardens In this village dwelt one of 
the representative Greeks of the islind. 

We found If uly 2t the doo: of hy court- 
yar 1eady to welcome us t> his house A 
stecp woodin stur led to the upper story 
In a large comdor open ut both ends, and 
with apulments it cither side, we wue made 
comfortable with inany cushions sproad upon 
alu.e wooden bench Heie 2 repast #35, 
soon served Tust, cofice im tiny cups wis 
handed round, then a nch prese ve of fits 
with cold sping water, then o1unges of im- 
mense sie peeled and sheed into quuters, 
were produced, together with Coumanilana 
wine, In which the fruit wis steeped A 
sm ul Jiss of mastic closcd the fest. Many 
chikhen, servants and women stood wound, 
and the host did the honow s with that natwal 
politeness and cise which chirrcteive the 
persint of every land sic the “fee born” 
Jantons Hadi» exparence went fu bich 
mCypiny Fs love for the Lurk wis not 
stron, nor wis at to be wondued at He 
<oultiememb r one you when thirty thou 
sand of lu county micn full bene ath the bullet 
therope or the yitighin Aid y the ww 
not wield min Wud, sw us into oar 
sauldics, mo we rode bick tov ds Avena 
is the sims t shades ware gatheun over sua 
and tind = We followed amon diect path 
thin the one by which we hid come Un 
both ades the tou dan iamy yhies ww 
thichly core ed wits 5 uue stones, bowmy 
that Pukdi os haa one becn thac Pio 
Inbly fio 1 Ayrentr to Lethprys one Ton, 
sleet hid once © sted = Next to the durk 
ruths the, t 9 destosa, mm Cyprus 
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helpmng foot Out of these some hilf dozen 
succecdcd m ectting their tecth mtoa tac, 
then all Juat then weight to cther to the pull 
and down came the olive bongh to the 
ground, to be stintly dcvoured by the rush 
of wwumails which scitlud upon st 

Ihe wWsanti.cs of pillage upon co-opera 
tive pnnerples were here plunly app went 
Tid the gout leunci them fiom the Lurk, ot 
wis the goat the tutor to the Lush? 

Leaving -Ayicor. on th = mornmy of 
Junwuy 2oth, we held ou wry betwean the 
inountuns ind the cowst towrds the ¢ ist 

‘About st ics fiom Kyremy we passed 
out of cultivated land, and begin ,ludually 
to ascend the noilh ringe 

Ine county became wild ind broken 
Gacat clens, covered with dul green myrtle, 
led fom the range to the set Lhe pith 
wound dons the cies of the & v dleys, p25 
am, many nasty plecs where the suic froted 
ponics hud ull their work to do to Heep ther 
foot nz rnd where the stow and arch, 
loosened by the hoof, rolled miny vy bue 
the bottom wi guncd Thoae hull ont 
hewy fill of rundum, the p1cvv0us ni ht, 
mal ing the elucy pltces even more teacher 
ou th n the spiel, md ¢ iw ung they o mes t9 
slike om thew thin Furhih shows s tringh 
tncy must o over Tut somchow they 7 cve1 
chi 3 osu, amd wh 11 cok of hows 
ung hal cuncd uy ty the mau am die 
tidy thoulr rash Tcine sue DP sing 
the summit of the dey: ion aa the 1m. 
whac Pent n chon Iifis his fie ¢ oy 
auectly over the] uth to the left, we bein 
to descend the stony wd now and uth 
sele  Dclow us the seat ylun of Moy hu, 
amd that which hes berwecn Ni oy 1 and 


As we diew mew Kytetia tv dage had Lumiwucta, spread out ander clouds thit 
was bam, driven im fur the Geng Lich come chiftin, up from the Olympim rape 

goit wts n thin the most ot a le seni, — Suddenly, 0 tun sn the path b subi us ta 
oppoitunity — Elete amd there one could Le 5 Shit of the strangest miturd si bt to be seen 


seen in the maki fork of me old ohve- Tt we 
tee stretch ng foth Ins hed to isp i 
Tevf the lower branches of the trees hud 
Ul been cropt <f lo. to but ports 
wale standin, on then wad Iees vainly try 
ing torwuh some pendent bimch = One in 
puticula, t little longu thw his comades, 
did succerd in catching bitwoen hy tecth 
the loweimast twigs of tbaugh Long o- 
penence had doubtless taught him thet if he 
attempted to pull down his puze all would bu 
Jost, his cflorts were, therefoic, dnceted to 
waids maintaamy 2 balance upon tuo legs 
and holding on by the bough unt sistance 
came to him. ‘This st quickly did im an 
mstant twenty gowts were ready to lend a 


to ly im Cyprus the spun, ¢f 
Kytheer Out of the sun bale | mombun 
gushes 2 stream of pure cold wata— ‘no 
shinted diawat, no scanty tide,” but 1 ash 
(hu scemy to come from um inertustt! le 
psubter wen soc, that no neishboutn , 
diewtion can possibly wecunt for Above an | 
ound nothin, can be suc we Lue Lown 
Tully uttaly desutute of watar below the 
spting a lon, line of folie amd cultn won 
runs down the mountraside ind speads 
out into the plum bencrth — Tiuchly cluster 
the hon es lon, thus bie ving sticim — Lo 
night and Icfi ills of witer are kil cf along 
the descending slopes, and the buicd nd 
Daren full sides ate made to bloom in many 
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shides of green, for com and vine, 
olive 1nd fig orange and citton, are all 
spnnging  luauniant bfe around these 
picked houses and children s faces peep 
out of Jeaf covercd conttyirds, ind the 
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blacksmith» invil, ind the carpenters 
Dench and the weavers shit. ue busy, all 
called mto lfc, ind sustuncd by that single 
ing of cluu, cold water, whose source, m 
ese nid hills no min can tell 

Purhaps in the old days Cyprus possessed 
1 score of such spins If thcy or others 
cin agin be made to flon, then may the 
island sec her golden ae revived and count 
her milhon souls wd her “handied stre med 
caties * 

At the lower cnd of Kytherga, where the 
Tesscned sticim runs faint we stopped to 
Test and lunch in 1 Inrge Giech house occu 
pid by two ofticers of the Royal Fngmeers, 
who were employed in the trgonometned 
survey of the 1 Itnd 

Then wy across the level plan towuds 
Nicos 4/4 teh guide, who hil com 
puncd us from Kyrenr, x peared to think 
that the snoment hal now tmived when he 
could execute to the fullest advantage 1 
cwilry chuge iftcr the manner of a Bishi 
bywouk Donn, the ewher put of the 
journey, while we wire yet it the north side 
of the mountains, he hid developed this 
Instinct in a strong dceree Without any 
visible ciuse whitevu, he would suddenly 
start off at full gallop strught rhead long 
the pathway hs headlong impulse to 
scatter mud on all s des was apparently only 
controlled by the durition of his turban in 
shape around his head While iis turban 
Tasted he was a Bashi bazouk, when 1t fell off 
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he became tn ordinary Ottoman One of 
these heullong fhhts, however, terminited 
nore disistrously He ws going along ita 
tremcndons pice stirrups clittuing a bis of 
coppers jinglin, at hey bult, whoa his pony, 
pitching hewily forward, rolled its nder to 
the earth ‘The twhan flaw one wy, the 
Vag of Iniss crm 1olled another , never 
ws tne spirit of Lash bavouk tiken more 
completely out of a huo = Durin, the 10 
mamder of the ude to hytherca he kept a 
crestfallen position in the rear, but now, on 
this Nicosiin plun the spint ten revived, 
and he be,an to gullop furiously, at intervals, 
along the trach 

‘As there were no women, or children, or 
facinves, he did not pmsuc his will cucer 
beyond ceitun Jimits rnd as there wis no 
cuumy whatever, he did not reine when lis 
charge had spent itself at the sme pace as 
he hid gone 

Dukness hid fallen when we rex hed the 
wuls of Nicosia Skutng the aty by its 
eastein rampirts, we ascended the ndge of 
old tombs upon which stands the now 
Government House, the h,hts from whose 
wooden halls formed the only wsible objects 
m the wide circle of surroun ing loom 

At a place called Mathiati some fifteen 
miles south of Nicosia, a regiment of infantry 
was in camp After many sites had been 
tied, all more or less unhealthy, this place, 
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Mathuati, had been selected ; and huts, sent 
out from England, had been erected on a 
level space surrounded by bills. A few 
olive-trees, 2 small Greek mud village, and, 
farther off, the blue ndges of Mount Adelphi, 
made a prospect not wanting in beauty, but 
utterly destitute of any other feature that 
could give an interest to the existence of an 
‘Enghsh regiment , sport, society, the coming 
and gong of human beings—all were want- 
ng, and except to the tomb hunter or to the 
student, Matiuati could vie, in absence of 
life, wth any station in the wide circle of 
British garusons round the earth. 

‘The regiment now in camp at Mathiaty 
had only lately aimved from Nova Scotia, 
and the contiast between the cradle of a new- 
born civilisation which they had quitted, 
and the grave of the old world’s decay in 
which they found themselves, was vividly 
pat before them. As may be supposed, 
thar views of the lattcr were not hopeful. 
They spoke of Cyprus as a place of exile, 
dasned with a kind of humour karncd, per- 
haps, in the New World. 

“The medscai fellows never knew the use 
of the spleen unul we got to Cypmus,’ sad ont 
of the ganison—“ but they've found it now.” 

“ What 1s 1t?” 

“Two months’ sick leave out of this infer 
pal hole,’ rephed the first speaker. “The 
spleen has becn what they call a dormant 
o1g7n of the human body until we took pos- 
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session of the Island, now its use 1s clearly 
understood.” 

As day broke over Nicosia plain, on the 
23rd of January, a small party of horsemen 
crossed the «ry bed of the mver channel that 
Tus at the base of the rocky ledge on which 
stands the Government House, holding their 
way westward towards Puusteromo. They 
were bound for Moant Olympus, in search 
of a site for 2 summer cncampment. The 
expenence of the past summer had becn 
suthcicnt to show that men could not hve in 
health in the plams, or along the shore, 
durmg the summer tnonths. 

Before the sun had again entered the 
Northern tropic a camp im the mountains 
must be found. 

At the same hour and at the same instant 
of ume (for the Ine of sunlyht through 
Cyprus and through Zululand are one) that 
this small prrty of horsemen rode out to the 
west from the hull of tombs near Nicosia, « 
few hoisemen, the last of a werry and spent 
Burtish column, wore moving off from a indge, 
leaving a thonsind dead conmmadcs, lying 
tombless, to the vultures that watchud on the 
roch ledges of Isandlani Fl). 

High up above the ledyes one great frontlet 
of rock frowned over the ghis'ly sconc— 
the “Lion's Head,” some early traveller had 
named it. 1f sermons are spoken by stones and 
lion ever speaks to lion, surely this stone lion 
could have spoken that diy a carious homly 
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to his biothe: on the mound at Wateiloo zone down behind Olympus, whose white 
What thu homily would be we my not idge could be seen to the west Ihe village 
write now, nor would the duwn at Ismn Hant hous were ull of the lowest kind, they 
and the dwn at Nicos. on the 231d of jrojucted fiom the hillside, out of which 
Januuy meet an these prges, of that day's! they bid been du,, so thu the slope of 
work it the first named place hud not been the hull and the r00f of the houses formed 
destined to turn, in the faturc, the footsteps of one continuous hne Thus 1 | cisen cond 
the four men heie bound for Mount Oh mpus wuk down the hull on to the soof, until 
towuds Zululand tetchun, the cdc of the fiont wll, he looked. 
We teachcd Pansteromo, fourtcen mcs, down si or ccsen fict upon the doorstep 
m two hours Hue mules wie waitin, to, \ few of the rudest an 1 most xntiquited mm. 
carry us further into the hilly ‘The Greek ! plumcats of busbandy ly on the paved spree 
priest hid come out to the nver (at Instat around the door step , % lean jig, 01 a le ner 
wis auver wd not a diy channcl) to wel dow, ,runted or barked at theintrudier Lhe 
come us into the village Armved at Ins mule had long ago given out butat wey ine 
house thete was the usual hand shiking 2nd finitely mone 7 Jearsant to follow the truck on 
collec sipping, ind then the siddics were foot, dnving the wretched immal in font 
changed from the pomes to the mules, and Lhe 1est of the party hil ,one on out 
all made 1e1dy for the onwird jouncy of si,ht, and by the tmc the mule and Ins 
Ebice of the fou muks were wnmis im duverdiew neu Litheronda camphid alreuly 
fau condition the fourth was at would be been mide on thy futher side of the village 
wiong to sty shin and boncs, for so much of As we descended the pith, + Greck nding a 
his shin bad yanmshed under the abrasions of fine vouns horse suddenly rppeucd commy 
pikeuldl sand uncouth himess cu thit towtds usfiom the willige With many vche 
bones in many placus were lone rye nent sizns he sigmfic}) that he had been 
sented Poor bert, he was dre {iul sight! sent to meet us, the hoise w ws for our espe~ 
When the satldlcs were pliced on the mules cu use, the muletm,ht be trusted to find its 
outside, somchow ot other the shinkss muk own wry to the camy $9, niounting the 
fall to the lot of the writer ol these pages Lurhishsuldie and we namod wn. fect to the 
‘Thit it was most uncon cionibl. ciuclty to shipper stumps ind ks, to the shout leathers 
ride th beast there cw beno doubt, but what as best we could, we trottcd on tow uds the 
wis ty bedone? ihe hulting place for the cump It stood under some Juye wunut 
evenin, Fay twouty mules distint high amd ees now leafless, and by the side of 4 
the hl Ihe only iteinative was toabin smul steam A huge fire of chy logs 
don the expediton. There was nothing for biicd before the tents, at mother fire futher 
it but to accept the mevitable wd mount the off, dinner wis being prepred =A dew vil 
lover ted brch — Lhen came fiftccn mils of Iigers stood gipin, vt the Lv bshmen—the 
gridually ascending pithway, anud hullsscin- first without doubt who hid penctittud to 
tly coveted with small pmetiees As the thur icniot. nuok How they must have 
trick wound along the ndges the au bucime speculated upon the mason of the visit 
cusp and ficsh, the sound of rushing water Did it mean fresh taxition, new Fw ot ,1 pe 
atose fiom deep valleys, and the bright blue guthenng, ilicf from some of then many 
vault rbove rested on the clew cut cdges of loads? Lhe willagc headmian, ww old Gicck, 
the lilltops How pleasant would it hive stood, the nearcet figure towards the fue, at 
been to jog wong those narrow paths upon the farther side—the blac of the pine 10,5 
an animu of sound shin , but now there was full full upon hus strongly muhed fie. Ue 
an ever piesent sense of pain mflicted to wore the usual thin diess of blue ¢ otton, the 
mar the whok sccn¢, and to cause each long boots to tht knees, the loose jachet ind 
stp of the a.ccnt to be mentally as painful the swathed wust He was poor, dirty, and 
to the nder as it was bodily so tp the poor picturesque, his appearince floided cause 
mule for Liblical paralicls in the mind of ont of 
Tor many miles of the truk astray ray.n the inglish bystanders. “Now, thit old 
Acpt hovering aloft in the blue huwwen—was {illow at the other side of the fic,” sad one 
he scenting his prey? At List we reached of them, “15 nesther better nos worse in looks 
the mountain-village of Litheronda, which thin one of the aposties, Pets and Paul 
was to be ou halting place for the might It wore probably quite as duty looking” 
stood on the southern slope of thetulls,atan “Yes, quitc as duty looking,” said another, 
elevation of about 4,000 feet above the sex but after all,m that case dut did more 
‘The aur was heen and frosty, for the sun had than ever cleanlmess will be able to do. 
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Just think that 2 dozen old men hhe thrtone 
yondur hive done mote on the earth than all 
the sollias who hive ca ined PN ge 
you Casn, Alinder, Bonaparte, 1 uur 
lane, and Chiulcmine, a the grout generals 
the woili ha cesar secn, on one side and 
TIl take that doscn seedy, duty old men on 
the other wd with ul the sword and soap 
you llc mto the | upam, yet you'll be no 
where 1 the 1100 

Ts tha not t»> mnked an mchnaiton im 
this modcn world of ours to shun contro 
vesy of thy hid? to tod mecting the 
every diy thrusts of 1¢ mmonplace criticism 
with the’ wey ons lym, close 10 our handy? 

Non cl to seuch throu,b Scriptural vase 
ot thext tins camon for the “counter? to 
the cut or the purty to the thust, of nine 
tenths of the entiism that is to diy wel on 
Clnist nd Castiumity I] uke up the jwnthet 
Witis th own down Mectthe wtich on the 
sfound on which it 15 nde, miect it with 
conmumon-scnse af it be made with conunon 
sense ant common nonsense if st be mide 
anadle jost and you will be 2 porr Jasmin if 
you cmnot double up your 155 ulint with wy 
of his own wi :pons ot upon my round he 
ay eh rose for his ittich 

ne poor cupenter ind 2 dozn mean— 

hshurmcn tanners pubheins able cen 
the mucual aspect of then work, to beat ul 
the cenguctor , pyrumd builders statesmen 
lan mikes philosophers, kings, 9 ih 
buchlkis nd 11g wigs that this planct of 
ours has ¢vur hnown 

Gre ut dortors of the body hie, mn modern 
tumcs given up much of the old yuon of 
mech and come bich to the common 
rules of food wd air ind w iter for the cure 
ind cur of humm boches Might not our 
soul doctois, too, sometimes t the a leaf from 
this old tree of Chistian common sense, if 
Uwsiy Cut acu icl fiom ut, and do more 
mn ten 1 inutcs to deinolish the shallow scp 
uewm of the modan ant-Chnstran cutie 
thin could be done by 1 month of quotation 
fiom the thcol »,1ans of five hundred yews? 

Of the feitmes of Frghsh chirctour 
biowght to hoht ly the sprewd of butish 
dominion m Asn, there 1 nothing more 
obsrvible than the contest between the 
religions Lis of Basteim thought wd the 
mnate thsence of ahyion m the An lo 
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With the Western, on the contuy, the 
outeud form of prictising belict in 1 God 
1 1 thmng to be half ashamed of, something 
to hide A procession of priests in the 
Stda Reve would yrobibly caus. an 
avert Bnton to rgud it with Jess toluant 
cyc thin he would cist upon 1 ju,emaut 
fesuy din Orissa, but to cach ithe would he 
diyjhy the same xconochsin of crcul the 
same idea not the tess fixed because at as 
scldom expressed in words ‘Lor pry, 
thacfore 1 do not think much of you J ut 
thac as 1 deepa difarence buiween Last 
and West lymg beneith this ¢ mcomprtbility 
of timpa on the pat of modern J nlish 
men to accept the 1h ous hetbit of thought 
m the last All J ute proples possess 
this hab of thought Jt 35 the one tie 
which Ils tegethar ther widcly ditiunog 
res Let us give wm illustration of our 
mewm, On m Austnan Lloy 1s steum 
bot im the J evant 2 trieller fiom 1 eyrout 
will fc jucntly see stream ce groups of mon 
cowdad together on the quarta deck In 
the moumng the inset! books of the Gieck 
Chuich wii be laid dong the bulwarks of 
the sup, rnd 1 couple of Russian pucits, 
coming, fom Juusdcm will be busy matter 
my mus A yard to ught or Kft + Lukish 

u,um, returning fiom Mc cer, sits 7 1e»pect 
ful observer of the scene JL) privu, and 
therefore at 6 holy m his silt So too, 
when tue evunn, how hi come nd the 
Turk spreads out hs tip of cuyct for the 
sunsct prtyer ind oberance towrtds Mecca, 
the Gicck Jools on m silence, without trice, 
of sroinin bi Fic, for it 1s again the worslnp 
of the Ciettor by the created hey ue 
Woth fulblling the first liw of the Lisi— 
prwa to God—ind whether the shrme be 
Jausalun, Macca or This: the swnctily of 
worship surrounds the votuy snd protects 
the pilin 

Into this Life comes the Fn hislunw fice 
quently de titute of one touch of sym) uhy 
with the prayers cf any pooz le, on the f uth 
of any aie ?, hence our rule in the Fst bis 
tscr rested “ind will ever aes, upon the 
Diyonut «We brave never yct ot Tevond 
the stage of conquest, never woimnliet 
peo} le to om wiys, never even cvilsed 2 
single tnbe around the wide doznumion of our 
empne It 1s curious how fic juent 1 well. 


Saxon mind Tork ind Gieck, buddhist and | meammg Briton will speth of 2 forei,u church 
Anncmian, Copt wd Parsee, all manifest m on temple as thou,h at hil prescated itscll to 


a hundred weys of duly hfe the giet fact 
of thon Indef im aGod In thar vices us 
well as in then vutues the recogmtion of 
deaty 15 dommant. 


us mund m the sume hight in which the City 
of London appead to Bluchcr—as some- 
thing to loot ‘Lhat othe: idea, that a aicst 
‘was a person io hang, is one which 1s also 
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often observable 1 the British brain. On 
one occasion, when we were endeavouring to 
enhghten our minds upon the Greek question, 
as it had presented itself to a naval officer 
whose vessel had been stationed in Greek 
and Adriatic waters during our occupation of 
Corfis and the other Ioman Isles, we could 
only elucidate from our mfomant the fact 
that one morming, before breakfast, he had 
hanged seventecn pnests From the tone 
and manner m which he thus summed up the 
Greek question, there appeated to be little 
doubt that he was fully prepared to repeat 
hus performance upon any number of puests, 
at any hour, or before any meal—indeed, 
from the manner in which he marked the 
event as having preceded his breakfast, it 
mught almost have becn surmised that his 
digestive organs had expenenced the want 
of similar stimulants ever since that occa 
sion. 

Mcantime, however, while thus we stand 
before the camp fire at Latheronds, the snow 
begins to fall through the kafless walnut 
trees, and the night wind blows cold over the 
white shoulder of Mount Olympus. At diy- 
break next day it blows colder still; the 
ridge, across which our onwaid track hes, 
1s white with snow, which holds its own even 
as the sun climbs higher into the eastern sky , 
and the guides, who are to lead us across t! 
shouldcr of Olympus to Pasha Leva, assert 
that the 1onte will be impracticable for some 
days to come ; so, striking camp, we held our 
way for mne miles along a rocky glen that 
led to the village of Mambito, and then turn- 
ang westward, and crossing some vcry 10ugh 
and broken ground, we ieached at three 
o'clock in the afternoon the hil village of 
Plats, on the south slope of Olympus. 

Behind Platns, to the north, the mountain 
rose steep and pine clad ; below Platris, to 
the south, many valleys Icd the eye down- 
wards to the sca, where the coast beyond 
Linasol, and the runs that mark the site of 
the monwiey of the Knights of St. John, 
built when Acre had fallen to the Saracen, 
lay, twenty miles distant in realty, but scem- 
ingly close at hand, seen through the blue 
and golden hght that filled the whole vast 
vault, far out beyond the land, into the ship- 
Tess sea. To-morrow our line would lead us 
down to that shore, but now—to-day—ere 
the sun, already far into the west, should 
reach the sky-ime beyond Paphos, we had a 
chance of scaling the lofty ndge that rose 
behind the village, and of planting a foot- 
print in the snow of Olympus. 

Away on fresh mules up the mountain. 
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‘There 1s no time to lose, and anxiously we 
watch the aneroid to note our upward progress, 
and the sun to mark the tume that yet remains 
tous Ata point about five thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea-level the snow 
becomes too deep for the mules, so we dis- 
mount and te them to pine trees , then, while 
two of the party tuin off ‘o the nght to select 
a site for the summer encumpment, we stnke 
up the hull, alone, to make a race, for Olympus, 
with the sunset The ndge 15 very stecp, 
but the snow holds a firm crust, and the air 
1s heen and bracing The ancroid soon 
shows another five hundred feet gained, 
and a hill, which seems to be the sammut, 
appears close at hand. It 1s won, but at 
ifs farther sue the ground smks abruptly only 
to rise again out of a deep valley into the 
real Mount Olympus. Better had we kept 
more to the nght and avouled this deep glen 
that now lies acioss our line to the sumimt, 
There ts nothing for at but to retiace our steps. 
to the nght, and then take the crest of the 
curving ridge which 1uns round almost at our 
present level to the foot of Troados. But 
cvery sccond is precious, Away we go at 
topmost speed along the crest, which, though 
level when looked at fiom a distance, 1s 
bioken into many hills and valleys when 
seen nearer, All 15 silent around save the 
go crunching of the snow beneath rap 
footsteps. Lofty pine trees rise on every 
side, 

‘We are now under the shadow of Olym- 
pus, whose white head, bare of pinc trees, 
has hidden the low sunk sun. Though the 
pines to the north the eye catches glimpscs 
of the Iow country, the north range, and the 
far away sheen of snow on the mountams of 
Asia Minor, but thcre is no time to note 
anything save the lesscning hght and the 
bare summit that rises above the dark pines, 
We pass out from the shadows of the trecs, 
and stop a moment to take breath for the 
lastascunt. ook 1cross the valley, around 
three sides of which we have just encled, the 
sunhght 1s seen still bnght upon the crest we 
started from, but the rays fall levels and 
aheady around us, m the shadow of Olympus, 
the blue light of evening has fallen upon the 
snow. Nothing but the croak of a solitary 
raven, from a withered pine-branch close at 

breaks the sntense silence of the scene. 
‘Another four minutes’ hard pull and we stand 
upon the bald crest of Troados, The sun 
has not yet set. Far out, resting on a ring 
of mmmeasurable shy-hne, he seems to pause 
a moment ere he sinks into the sea. There 1s 
a fant crescent moon in the western heaven. 
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A vast circle spreads around, and within this 
huge honzon all Cyprus hes islanded 
the light of sunset. 

There 1s sca beyond the north range, and 
beyond the sea thee 15 sun on a long line 
of snow set fat above the guthued shadts of 
evening here 1s sca in the wide carve of 
Salamis, and beyond the 1umed ramputs of 
Famagust1, sea where Paphos sinks into a 
golden haze of sunsct in the west, sca where 
Karpos stretches his long arm into the arch 
which the euth’s shylow has cast spon the 
eastern shy, for all Cy ptus, below this lonely 
‘Troados, lies im twilight, and the great circle 
of the sea 1s sunless, sive where, on the 
western rim, the blood red «lise sinks slowly 
from a sky whose lustre pales in lessening 
hues, from horizon to half zanith. And now 
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the last speck of sun his gone beneath the 
waves. Olympus 1s cold and blue, hhe 
many a lesser ridge around him, the crescent 
moon grows clearii cut against the heaven , 
grey and cold, the shy nm narrows, and the 
wide bays and long struiching_promontoues 
of the island he in misty outlhne upon the 
darkenmg sea, far away lo the north Kan- 
mama still holds aloft one last gleam of sun- 
light upon his frozen forchead 

‘We will stay until this “‘hght of Asia” 1s 
blotted out Another momcnt and the 
Kwamanian sange 1s cold, and then, fiding 
into the night, Cyprus hes in the gloammng 
—a vague but mighty shadow, from whove 
forgoticn tombs and shattered temples the 
night wind comes to moan its mynad 
memoues amid the pines of Olympus 
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Eins been well sad * “ One of the best 
known modes of progress in knowldge 
1 that which has 1ccused the nime of the 
seductto ad absurdum, ov _corsecton of the 
premss that 15, the fundamental thought, 
which is taken as the statmz point im any 
given ere, bumg impcifert, fuse conclusions 
me rendeicd necessary, anu by the cuting 
aside of these conchisions a truer fantr 
mental thought 1s biought in” And again 
“By means of the false conclusions the pie 
miss 15 rendered morc complete, for by 
them men ai, driven to seek a truer thought 
On how grand a sealc this method of Ikarn 
ing has been cared oul, it necds but shght 
Acquaintance with science to percerve All 
the ancient astronomy, before the discovery 
of the emths motion, was one magniticcnt 
demonstiation in {his form Ignorance of 
that one fact compclled it to be so" 

And the same writer adds very justly and 
forcibly, “If we oveilook this law, we turn 
our efforts into a false direction The truce 
use of the results thit a1c gained by our very 
best efforts, on a starting-point that 1s incom 
plete, consists not m thar bemg held, but m 
thew beg given up in the nght way. To 
discover that right way of giving up even the 
very best results we could attam, 1s man’s 


(rue task—the task that perpetually comes to ambigui 


© Sic The Place of the Piascsaa being the Introduc~ 
fanz Lecture ut Gun a Ho piel, Grtober, 2873 with other 
james Luntoe, Aural Sorgeom to 


hum, and must come to him amin and acun, 
so lon, as tus knowledge remains im omplcte, 
and his powcss of percaving limited Our 
true end 4 to bush the ignorimce within, 
and attwn 2 true startin, point, and it we 
do not thoroughly iceept thio tue end, we 
divide into hostile camps the powers which 
matine give us for mutud ad, and waste in 
fiuntless fighting cnergies which, af we put- 
ceived our tish as ht, would Le found to be 
exch othe s complements * 

‘The pro.ress of thou,ht—of distinc tively 
religous, a Well as of what may be considurcid. 
pudly sear, thou,ht—seems to hive 
biousht us im these cays, in moe thin one 
field of mental activity, just to such 7 point 
as our wuiter desctibes in the words which 1 
have quoted , a pomt at which we find our- 
selves compelled, in consequence of the con 
clusion which we have aurived at, to go bich 
to our premiss—our fundamental thou,ht 
and stating point—reconsider it, and comrcet 
tt. And this, as our author has shown us, 
involves crus up sonuthing, and this giving 
up has to be done sm the steht way. Now 
this 1s vay hard—harder, often, than words 
can express, 

Te will be best to clear our ground at once 
by an illustiation, which should remove all 
aties and bung mto distinct view the 
ne of thought which it 1s my purpose to 
pursue, When our Loid Jesus Chust came 
on earth, and began his public mimutry 
amongst lus Jeuish fellow-countrymen, He 
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found their minds entirely pre-occupred and 
taken up nith + radically false notion of what 
the promscd Chnst, or Messiah, must dr 
and @ ‘This premiss—ther fundameatu 
thought or starting point—was utterly wong 
And yet they had not the smallest suspicion 
that it was wrong, but went on, m perfect 
good faith, feeding their mmds with the 
prospect of a Messiah who should prove a 
magnificent King and Conqueror, should 
Dieak the Roman yoke, sct them nation at 
the head of all the nutsons, and make Jeru- 
salem the muttopols of the whole world. 
And for this false notion of theirs there was 
agent deat to be sad. They could easily 
quote passages fiom their own Tloly Senp- 
tures in support of at, And yet, for all état, 
it was absolutely and utterly false ; and, on 
the sticnath of this false notron, they rejected 
and crucihed ther ue Messwh, Jesus, It 
is not for us to judge them They had to 
do just what in such mrtters it 1s so hard to 
do they had to go back to their promis, 
and cortcet it. ven the disciples of Jesus 
themselves found st impossible to do this, or 
at least to do it with any ical thoroughness, 
until then adored Muster had been taken 
from them by dcath and restored to them by 
the Rusunechon ‘Lhcn it 1s recorded of 
them, “le opened ther understanding, that 
they might undeistand the Seuptares, and 
saul unto them, ‘Thus it 1s written, and thus 
it behoved the Chnst to suffer, and to nse 
from the dead the third day.” 

St Paul began his hte with the same false 
premiss , and, on the strength of it, he perse- 
cuted the Chustians, It was his conveision 
that fiist put him upon suspecting the sound- 
ness of hus promiss, and compelled him to 
reconsider it, and ultimately to 1evise, or even. 
yeveisc it. It was indeed time for him to 
think of revising his prciunss, when he found 
himself asking, “Who art thou, Zord?? and 
recewved for reply, “I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest ,” and then had to say again, 
“ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
And thenceforth, whenever, as a missionary of 
the gospel, he came in contact with Jews, he 
always made it his first business to persuade 
them to do what he had himself been com- 
pelled to do, namely, go back to the false 
preuuss—this false fundamental thought and 
starting-point of the whole nation—and_ cor 
rat it, gm: up something which had been 
very dear to them, and grving up 37 the right 
way. ‘Thus, for example, we read of kim at 
Thessalomica, where there was a large and 
important colony of Jews, that, “4s des 
manner was, he went m unto them, and 
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three Sabbath days reasoned with them out 
of the Scnptures, opening and allegmng,” or, 
as we should say, “caplaimm, and proving,” 
“that the Chnst, the Mcssith, must necds 
have suffercd, and 11sen 2g uu from the dead , 
and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, 
ts the Chnst.” 

Let us not fal to thoroughly understand. 
how difficult 1t was for those unhappy Jens, 
who ciucified Jesus, to conect then false 
ptemss. St. Paul was a vuy able, a very 
intelligent, and a very leaned man, a aell 
educatid wasn wm every sense of the ward, a 
master of Greek literature anil philosophy, a 
well as of Rabbinical lore, yet he was $0 
possessed with this false notion of the Christ, 
that nothing but his conversion could dive 
it out of am. He and his fullow countrymen 
had sucked this notion m with then mothers’ 
muh, as it were, It was put and pucel of 
the intellectual and religious atmosphere 
which they breathed as they giew ap. All 
the past glorics, and all the present miscitcs, 
of thar nation combined to make this futh 
of thens in a grand conquaimg Messiah 
almost a meassity wth them, a conviction 
which st seemed death to pat with, Ail 
then at had so much to say for wtulf. The 
language of Holy Senpime seemed to lend 
at so much countenance, such ouage as 
this, for example, whch evuy Jew of that 
day would at once intupret ws ictuning to 
the Messiah, “He shall sinite the carth with 
the rod of hts mouth, and with the bicath of 
tns bps shall he shy the wicked,” or this, 
“The day of vengeance 15 in nine beart, and 
the year of my redcuned 1s come, and I 
looked, and there was none to help, and T 
wondered that there was none to uphold, 
thurcfore mune own arm biou,ht salvation 
unto me, and my fary, st upheld me.’ 

Having cleaed our ground and defined 
the general lincs of out sulycct by this 
ilaskation, we may go on to ash whether 
thee is anything in our own position which 
answers or 1s andlogous to the concdition of 
things which the preceding ulusuation re 
veals to view. It seems to me that, in more 
directions than one, we may trace tts counter 
part, the same need of concetmg a false 
prenuss, the same immense difficulty m 
domg 80, the same need of yermg up some 
dang, the same imninse dhthculty of 
ging up sn the sight way 1 might in- 
stance at once that dogma of the mfallin- 
hty of the Bible, which the men of my own 

eration received by tradition from our 

as an axiom, a self-evident truth, 
which admitted of no discussion. Every one 
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knows how widely thit dogma has been 
shrken duung the lit twenty yems, how 
impossible itm to maintun it in its old 
ngidiuty, bow essential and imevn~ble at 1s 
that, in this dnecton at least, we should go 
bach to our prcmiss and funthfully conect 
at, giving up whit must be given up, and 
yet taking all care to give up in the nght 
way. 

"And this 15 realy the process in which, 
conse onsly 01 unconsciously, all thou,htful 
munds are and for long have been, cng ied , 
and this not without heat and stnfe and bit 
teiness—how could st be? the process being 
what it 15, at once so unmenscly duficult and 
so unspethably important, But we may 
rest assured that the end will be peace. We 
may accept without reserve, and apply with- 
out hesitation to the process in which we find 
ourselves willingly or unwillingly engaged, 
the language of the writer fiom whom | have 
already quotel—*Theie 1s an infimte joy 
aun in this, that, though the warkeny out 
ot the corcetion of a prumtas 18.2 process of 
darkness, a very mystery of evil, compelling 
stile, and mihing peace unpossible in spite 
of all desne, yc, when once its meaning 15 
understood, all is changed a new light 


breaks over the past, a new spirit desccnils | 


mio the present ‘The stulecersis, 2 mean 
ang ind end become vioible 1 very put, an 
assmiud victory 1s made manifest mn cach 
defeat” 

Into this paiticular instance, however, of 
that general law of huinan hify which ts unda 
our constic:. tion now, I do not propose to 
wquite finthet. It 1s too obvious to need 
investigition Mote chfieult, it seems to me, 
in some respects, and scarcely, if at all, less 
woportant, 1s the mquny into another allus- 
tration of the same lis, which, to a great 
extent, 1uns paialk] with this, and at many 
points 1uns up into at and twines itself with 
i Closely connected with the dogm+ of the 
infallibihty of the Bible 1s that view of fa:/h, 
which regards 1t as equivaint to Aodding 
corred relt.wus opens ‘The same ess 
of thought wich has :csulted m disctcdsting 
that dogm has also had the effect of throw- 
mg suspscion upon this view of the nature of 
faith, Here, too, it would seem to be n- 
cumbent upon us to return upon our steps, 


and couect our premiss. And af this is 

be done wiscly and well, the thmg wht 

above all things will havc to be ronstder 

as the terching of om Master Himselt ux 

this gteat sulycct, 2 teaching fiom which 

35 only too likely that we may have dnifte 
fu away, A slijht contibution to this 2 
quiry 1s all that 1 ca offer , and I know: 
‘nO pssige in the Gospels fom which suc 
an inquiry can so well set out as fiom te 
one. “Jesus saidfunto him, If thou cans 
belicve, all things are possible to hun tha 
beheveth And. stuaghtway the father o 
the ciild cid ont, and said with tears 
Loid, I beheve, help thou mine unbehcf’ 
(Mark 1x. 23, 24) 

Lhe first thing, I presume, that will smke 
us here, wall be the large, the itcrally bound- 
less prome which Jesus mikes to fath— 
“Alt thmgs are possible to Im that he- 
Iuseth.? And thts 15 no exceptional or un- 
usual style of spcaking on IIty part Again 
and agun He spevhs in the same stiam, and 
mbes the same large promises tofuth ‘Thus 
the same Lvangch t who records thyse wortls 
records also the following, spoken within a 
few days of the end * Jesus inswerrag sorth 
unto them, Have faith in God. For verily 1 
say unto you, that whosoever shall say unto 
this mount un"—this sold Mount of Olives, 
upon which the (cet of his disciples were then 
treading—* Le thou removed, and be thou 
cast inte the sei, and shall not doubt in his 
heart, but shall believe that those things 
which he saith shall come to pass , he shall 
have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say 
unto you, Whitsouver things ye desire, when 
ye pray, belicve that ye receive them, and ye 
Shall have them,” And this saymg of his 
lad such hold on the minds anit memones 
of Ins disciples, that it passud quite anto a 
pioverb among them Therefore St. Paul, 
m hus famous description of chanty, wntes, 
“Though I hase all faith, so that I could 
remove mountams.’ And the phiase 15 a 
household phitsc amongst us to ths dry. 
We still speak of faith, im ats highest and 
shongest form, as a faith that can remote 
mountums, meaning, that st can tuumph 
over difficulues and obstacles that to an 
ordmary observer seem quite insuperable and 


beyond all remedy, 


(Zo be concluded sn next number.) 
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found their minds entirely pre occupied and 
taken up with 2 radically fuse notion of whit 
the promsul Chust, or Messiah, must d¢ 
and do This ptemiss—then fundamentil 
thought or stuting point—was utterly #iong 
And yet they had not the smallest suspicion 
thit 3t was wiong, but went on, m perfict 
good faith, feeding then muds with the 
prospect of a Messiah who should prove a 
magnificent King and Conqueior, should 
break the Roman yoko, sct thar nation at 
the head of ail the nitions, and make Jeiu 
salem the mctropolis of the whole would. 
And for ths false notion of theirs there wis 
a gicat deal to be said. They could easily 
quote passages from their own Holy Scnp- 
tures in support of it. And yet, for all séuz, 
it was absolutcly and utterly false, and, on 
the strenzth of this false notton, they rejected 
and ciucitied their uc Messiah, Jesus. It 
15 not for us to judge them ‘They had to 
do just what in such mutters it 14 50 had to 
do they had to go bach to their proms, 
and conect it. Ivin the disciples of Jesus 
themselves found it impossible to do ths, or 
at least to do it with any real thoroughness, 
unul then atorcd Mister had been taken 
from them by «ath and restored to them by 
the Resuucction hen it 18 recorded of 
them, “ He opened thu understanding, that. 
they mi,ht understand the Serptures, and 
sail uoto them, Lhus itis writtcn, and thus 
it bchoved the Chnst to suffer, and to nse 
from the dead the thud day ” 

St Paul began his lite with the same false 
premiss, anc, on the strength of it, he perse- 
cuted the Chnstans, It was bis conversion 
that first put him upon suspecting the sound- 
ness of lus premiss, and compelled him to 
reconsider it, and ultimately to revise, or even 
reverse it. It w1s indeed time for him to 
thiak of revising lus promiss, when he found 
himself asking, “ Who ait thou, Lord?? and 
recaved for reply, “I am Jesus, whom thou 
persceutest, ? and then Bad to say again, 
“ Lord, whit wilt thou have me to do?” 
And thenceforth, whenever, as a missionary of 
the gospel, he came im contact with Jews, he 
always made st his inst business to porsuade 
them to do what he had himself been com 
pclled to do, nainely, go back to the false 
premiss—thus false fundamental thought and 
starting-pomt of the whole nation—and cor 
red it, grog up somelang which had been 
very dear to them, and giving up a2 the right 
way. "Lhus, for example, ne read of bim at 
‘Thcssalonica, where there was a large and 
important colony of Jews, thet, “As jis 
manner was, he went m unto them, and 
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tuee Sabbath days reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures, opening and alleging,” or, 
as we should swy, “explunins and proving,” 
* thit the Chit, the Messinh, must needs. 
have suffered, and 1iscn agunfiom the dead , 
and that this Jesus, whom I peach unto you, 
1s the Chnst.” 

‘Let us not fail to thoroughly understand 
how chfficult 21 wes for those unbappy Jews, 
who ciucified Jesus, to comect thn false 
premiss. St. Paul was a vuy abl, avery 
imtulhgent, and avery leaned man, a zor? 
educatd roan m every sense of the woid, a 
master of Giceh literature and philosophy, 1 
well as of Rabbinical lore, yet he was so 
posscssed with this fulse notion of the Chnst, 
that nothing but his conversion cuuld drive 
atout of him, He and us {cllow countrymen 
had sucked this notion in with ther mothers’ 
mul, as it were. It was put and pucel of 
the intellectual and ichpous atmoypherc 
which thry bieathed as thy giew up. Alt 
the past glones, and all the present miserits, 
of their nation combined to make this futh 
of thers m a crand conquum., Mcswah 
almost a meess/y with them, 2 conviction 
which it scemed death to pat with And 
then it had so mutch to say for itelf ‘The 
langunge ot Holy Scupture seemeil to lend 
it so much countcn uice, such ]mcuige as 
this, for example, wluch evay Jew of that 
day would at once intupret w rfuing to 
the Messiah, “Lc shall smite the cirth with 
the rod ot his mouth, and with the breath of 
hus lips shall he slay the wicked,’ or this, 
“The day of vengcance 1s in mame heart, and 
the year of my redumed 1s come, and I 
looked, and there was none to help, and I 
wondcied that there was none to uphold, 
therefore mme own arm brought sa'yanion 
unto me, and my fury, it upheld me.’ 

Having chaicd ow ground and defined 
the general Imes of our subject by this 
illustration, we may go on to ash whether 
thae is anything in our own position which 
answers or 1s analogous to the condiuion of 
things which the preceding illustration 1¢ 
veals to view. It seems to me that, in moe 
directions than owe, we may trace its counter- 
pat, the same need of concting a false 
premiss, the same immense difficulty in 
doing 50, the same need of ys sug tip some 
thing, the same immense dihculty of 
ging up im the right way I mght 
stance at once that dogma of the infalibi- 
Itty of the Bible, which the men of my own 
generauon received by tradition from our 
fathers as an anom, a self-evident truth, 
which admmtted of no discussion. Every one 
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knows how widely that dogmi his been 
shalen during the lut twenty yews, how 
umjossible it 15 to muntun it in its old 
ngulity, how esscnval and sev ile at 1s 
that in this duection xt lest we should go 
Dick to our picts, and faithfully conect 
at, giving up whit mut be yiven up, and 
yet taking al cae to gave up in the nyht 


way 

‘And this 1s really the process in which 
conse ously o1 unconsciously, all thoughtful 
minds ‘ue and for lon, have bean en,rud, 
anil this not without he it and stmfe ind bit 
terness—how could it be? the process bung 
what it 33, at once so smmcnsely dubcult and 
so unsperhibly important Rut we may 
rest assurcd that the end will be perce We 
may «cept without reserve and apply with 
out hesitvtion to the process in which we find 
ourselses wilhnly or unwilintly cnsmged, 
the Janta, of the writer fiom whom I have 
ahtady quot.d— There 15 an infinite joy 
actin in this, that, thounh the a 77s, ont 
of the correction of 2] remi $35 2 proccss of 
dat] nessa very mystery of vil, comy cling 
str. amd miking perce impossible m sy ite 
of all desne, yet when once its mewn, 1s 
understood, all 1s chin ed 4 new hht 
Dreals over the past, 2 new spint descends 
into the present Lhe strilecewses, tmen 
any ind end become vt ible mevuy put, wm 
ass wetory as made manifest m exh 
defurt * 

Tato this paiticulu mstince, however, of 
thit gener ut lw of human hfe which 1s undar 
our cons derition now, I do not piopose to 
mauie finther It 19 too obvious to necd 
insesugits n Mored ficult, 1t scems to me, 
m some respcets and scarcely, if at all kess 
umpoitint, 1s the mquny into wmother illus 
tration of the same lw which, to 1 gitat 
exicnt, ins parle! with this, end at miny 
points 1uns up into it wd teincs itself with 
it Closely connected with the dom of the 
anfatlibility of the bible 1s that view of faith, 
which re,urds it as equivalent to 4 dain, 
cored rélt1us opimons "The sume pro.tcss 
of thought which his :esultcd i discrediting 
thit dogmy has io hnd the effect of throw 
‘mg suspicion upon this view of the nature of 
fath Hare, too, it woukd seem to be m+ 
cumbent upon us to return upon ou steps, 
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and conect our premss And if this 1s to 
he done wicly and wel) the thin, which 
bore all things will have to be considued 
as the terchin, of our Muster Himself upon 
thes great subject, 1 teaching from which it 
18 only too lilaly that we may hue dnifted 
fu imty  Asiiit contubution to this ine 
qurry is ul that Lew off: and I know of 
no pisst.e in the Gospels fiom which such 
an inquiry can so well set out 15 fiom drs 
once = Jestts saidfunto him, If thou ctmst 
Delve “all things 11¢ possible to him that 
baduveth And struchtway the father of 
the child cued out, and sad with teas 
Lad, I beheve, help thou mine unbelicf ” 
(Mark ix 23, 24) 

Uhe first thin,, I picsume, thit will strike 
us here, will be the Jar.c, the hter Wy hound 
less promise which Jesus makes to futh— 
“All thins ae possible to lum thet be 
huscth — And thas 1s no exceptional or un. 
usuil style of speaking on His part Agun 
and gun He 5] eths in the sime stun, and 
mikes the sim large promises t2 futh =] bus 
the same Lvanieli t who records these words 
accoids also the following spokcn within t 
fow diys of the end = Jesus answarn, sith 
unto thm Hac futhm God Tor verily 1 
sty unto you thit whosoever shill say unto 
this mountun —this soll Mount of Olives, 
upon which the fect of his disci es were then 
tervdn,— fe thou moved, wd be thou 
cast into the set and shell not doubt in his 
heut, but shill bcheve that those things 
which he suth hui come to pass he shalt 
have whitsocvur he suth = Lhercfore I say 
unto you, Wh ttscever things ye desire, when 
ye yy, belive tht ye recive them and ye 
shill hive them, And this suymg of his 
fud such hold on the minds anil inemoric 
of his discaz les, tht it passed quite mto + 
jioverb among them = Lherefore St Paul 
in ins fumous descuption of chanty, wri cs 
*Thouh I have ul tuth, so that I could 
remove mountums ’ And the phrise 1» 4 
houschold ;liwe umongst us to this diy 
‘We suil speik of faith, in its highest ind 
shongcst form, as + faith thit cin remove 
mountuns, meaning, that it cin tuumph 
over difhculnes and obstacks that to an 
ordinuy observer secm quite msupetable and 
beyond all remedy, 
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LUCREZIA. 
By Mas COMYNS CARR. 
PaRT L 


LLUCREZIA had no parents. She had waning. They had had a son of their own 
been heard to say laughingly herself once, but he was dead. ‘The aunt was glad 
that she had never had any parents, and when people sad that Ducrezia was 2 lady- 
there were people in the village who said the hike wench, such as sculptors love to model 
same thing, and could even have explamed and pamters to pamt. After that what did 
the matter ima way she heisclf little dreamed it matter, even though some in the village 
of. For when she said that she had never should decree that tall Marnna was the 
had any parents she mercly meant that she handsomer damsel? And, indeed, every one 
did not remember them, and thit it was had a kindly smile, 1f it came to that, for the 
enough for her tobe the mece of Pietro, the | merry litle maid with her smooth, sallow 
farmer, and of ‘Teresa, the best hnen-weaver ! face and wistful, bnght, brown eyes, even 
in the whole country side, Lucreza was a though ofttimes she had but saucy words and 
young woman who could have held her own sharp country sarcasms wheicwith to reward 
anywhere, but 1t certainly was a good begin- her admurers. She was a perl little peasant, 
ning to be the niece of such a strong cha- for all her winsomencss, but, though matter. 
racteras Te1csa. of fact and ummaginative on the surface, she 
Lucrezia ved at Santa Catenna, on the had a quich, tender httle heart and 2 poetic 
sundown side of the Jago Maggiore, where temperament that could soon be lad bare by 
chestnuts grow densest, and mountains 2sc the simplest emotion. She was of those who 
rocky from out green and foamless water can toil and rest, and sleep and sport, with 
She was deciced by many to be the village never a thought of weanness Her tears were 
belle, though some yave the palm to tall Mu- quickly chised away by smiles, and whether 
tina, whose dark head towered a foot above | she plated her glossy brown hairo: scrubbed 
the other's hight brown curls. her coppei saucepans it was with a whole 
Santa Caterina 1s a fishing hamlet. The some pride of success that far outweighed all 
cottages hem the edue of the rocks, and aie sclfconsciousncss. Luciena could take a 
shided by tul walnut and spreiding chest Jest and give it back again Hut she hnew 
nut trees ushermen’s dwellings stand neur nothing about love. Her day was yet to 
the water’s level lower down on the path, come. 
farmers’ cottages higher up on the chtf’s est Lucrezia was smail She consoled herself 
Lucrezia lived on the chfi, for old Pietio way with the thought that the provcrb says, 
a farmer. The villige 18 a very peaceful ‘Whule the tall one stoops the little one has 
village The path thot leads up to 1t1s too 1un her day,” Indeed, before the “hour” 
atcep for pleasure-sechers to chmb , strangers clumcd at midday across the lake she olten 
never visit it, nor has a fair becn seen in its had the pot on the fire ina well swept kitchen, 
vicimty. Itis alittle dutl, ‘There would be and had plucked the fruit that the uncle sold 
no chance of amusement at all, indeed, were at Stresa, after cleaning the stable and turn- 
it not that good Catholics must always heat ing the cattle out to grass. She was a very 
mass of a holy day, and that, when ther thnfty masd, and to day—one day towards 
‘own chapel 1s closed, the villagers must seek September's end—when the chestnuts were 
4 mitual ehcwhere. Luciezia was a good near to falling, she stood, her moiming work 
Cathohe. She went across the water to done, mth neatly plated hai and pretty cos- 
Stresa of a Sunday ot saint’s day, and heard tume, waitmg for an escoit across the water, 
mass and saw the woild a lit. She had Her clothes were pretty clothes, and suited 
always been a trouble to guardians and con- her well. She wore a dark blue homespun 
fessors, and some smd st was not amiss she gown with quiet apron and amber kercluef, 
should go so often to church. But some had her gold ornaments were heavy and strangely 
a different tale. Anyhow, it 18 certain that wrought, and her httle fiet were hidden be- 
Lucrezia was, what the aunt herself used to neath clumsy leather shoes that beat on 
call “a real torment,” though she would angry rhythm on the stone pavement as she 
never have allowed others to use the expres- sat waiting for one who came not. She com- 
sion. The old folks were proud, in ther plained loudly to the aunt withtn for this 
gui and silent way, of this only bit of youth crossing of her will. 
which had been left to grace ther life's “No, I tell thee he does it on purpose |” 
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‘The vulage ck deem, a ragged gang, tnongd the porch 


she was reiterating in reply to some soothing 
remark from the old cwtadma. © But Vl 
make him pay for it! Oh, that will 1!” 

“Lucrezia, child, calm thyself,” remon- 
strated the voice from within. “Surely, if 
thou Iet him see an ugly temper before thou 
art married to him he might have a mind to 
let thee be! And what should I do? It 
would be a scandal in the country. Come, 
now, for the love of Heaven be reason- 
able |” 

“A scandal, indeed!” laughed the gil, 
tossing her head. “Soa wench is to marry 
aman who does not please het because of 
what the country may say! I promise you 
I am not afraid of the neighbours. Santa 
Caterina is but a dull place, and it will 
amuse them to have something that will 
make their eyes open wider.” 

“See now what a life she leads me!” 
moaned the aunt, standing oa the threshold 
and uplifting withered hands to Heaven, as 
though taking the saints to witness of her 
woes, She had been z tall, massive woman 

xxI-50 


in the days of her youth, and even with a 
Lack prematurely bowed by the canying of 
weights, and shoulders rounded, Teresa stood 
up a powerful figure still, and had some 
dignity even in her ugliness; for it was not 
an ugliness of the mind that lay upon he 
shrivelled features, it was but the wear aul 
tear of a hard life in the natural pursuit of 
natural duties ; it was but the end to which 
even the pretty girl before her, living such a 
life as she had led, must come some day ; it 
seemed to be in the just order of things. 
“ A man who does not please her!” she ex- 
claimed, still apostrophizing the unseen, Iift- 
ing up her eyebrows beneath the rec kerchief 
that bound her fotehead, and bringing her 
hands down again upon her hips.“ When 
I myself wanted her to take the rich miller 
down at Pallanza, and she told me she 
would rather be the Lord’s own bride ina 
convent and have done with it! Dear heart 
alive, what dost thou want? No one can say 
thou takest Paolo for his riches—as poor a 
lad as you could find in Lombardy! But 


mm 


I said, uf his presence pleases the gurl, let be! 
It shall never be whispere 1 we forced her 
to m aman for is money—and mdeed, 
the miller would have been better suited to 
one of my own age—but then he would soon 
have died 
uncle And non thou maintamest that Paolo 
pleases thee not!" 

“Well, well, whether he pleases me or 
pleases me not I tell you I will teach hum a 
lesson, s1@ sua! What, he thmbs he can do 
as he hikes, and that, for love of Ins brown 
face, I will alw1ys forgive? Oh, he shall see 
he is mistaken! He shall see how httle his 
poor presence matters tome! Do youhaow 
how proud he 1s? Last weeh at the dance, 
because I did not choose to be always with 
my betrothed hke an old matd who 1s afraid 
to lose lum, because I bade lum behave 
fumeelf, he must needs go away and leave 
met" 

“ He thovght to please thee.” 

* You would have me believe that! No— 
I know bette: He has the proud spuit, 
and that must not bc. A proud husband? 
Never for me!” 

“Wouldst thou havea man be a miksop? 
‘Thou dost not hhe such, ncvethciess.” 

“A milksop of a grliant, no! Paolo » 
even too much so = Luta milhsop of a hus- 
band— that 1s a good thing! Do not I 
know what a husband should be? Go to!” 

“Well—I suppose thou wilt go thine own 
way! But have a care!” 

“You thnk 1 fear to remain a maiden? I 
promise you I should hnow how to set the 
example of being a matchless one all uny hife ¢ 
Yes, and perhaps even without gomg into a 
convent!’ ‘The girl planted her feet stiffly 
against the wall and loohcd up defiantly. 

“ Iuasta ma, for the Virgm’s love be 
aot or the Saints nnght take thee at thy 
word!” 


“The Saints do not mix themselves in 
such matter! Paolo must please me or I 
let him be, I tell thee! sven though every 
Jad in the tand should swear afterwards so 
bad a temper was not worth a pale face!” 

“What ails thee thus at Paolo?” 

“He does as he hhes, even now that we 
are not married !” 

“It seems to me, however, that he studies 
touch to please thee?” 

“‘Studies' Yes, that does he! But a 
man should know how to please a wench 
without stud) / He presses me by the arm 
when the neighbours are round, and yet, if I 
teli him to behave, he goes a mile off! 
There 1 study! And when I pretend Ido 


‘That’s what I smd to thine proud 
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not ike a thmg he takes me at my word! 
And when I have a new kerchief he knows 
no more of xt than a fish, but stares ever at 
my face! He 1s 9 contadino of a lover. I 
could put up with that perhaps, but to be 
too, aud to make me wait half an 
hour, as now! No, that does not suit me. 
And who knows if one day I do not show 
thee that a girl can snap her fingers at the 
after all!” 


men, 

“ Reaven forbid!” 

“Go to thy spinning again, aunt. I will 
wait alone for Paolo beneath the vine.” 

“See now, she will never be patent with 
the fellow!” deploied oid Leresa to the 
heavens again “ And, at times, these men 
they will have fire in the ves!” But never 
theless she went pithm doors and the distatt 
began to move. 

The prazzetta without old Pretro’s cottage 
was stone-paved, and large loose stones had 
once been placed roughly around it, after 
the fashion of a wall. [hat wis a long time 
ago, for Pietro and Teesa were no Jonger 
young folks, and the cottage had belonged to 
them all ther hves the 100f had bain new 
thatched many a time, though it wi, brown 
and moss-grown now. ‘Two sunken ston 

led from the house dooron tothe terace, 
some still more uneven ones went from 
the terrace down into the laxuitly moged 
bit of garden, where golden gourd blussoms 
trailed their tendrils along the ground and 
aed tomatoes stood, with sunfoweis and 
Michaelmas daisies in arow Uli the stoncs 
were sunk, and moss grew up between them, 
even betwcen the flags on the piazvetta, 
which was vine-bung. Sitting on the wall ot 
at you could see strught across the lake, 
above the chestnut-trees that fringed the 
chif's edge, and between the branches of 
walnuts close by. Stresa lay opposiie—a 
sow of white dwellings on the water’s edge, 
Baveno a httle farther down, Pallanza to the 
right at the head of a bay—the three islands 
between the two shores The water on 
which they lay was dancing now in the sun- 
light, for it was scarce ten o'clock and the sky 
wasblue. Black boats crossed the green lake 
here and there, the plash of their oars could 
almost be heard up on the terrace, so still was 
the air this warm autumn moining. Chest- 
nut boughs and late summer flowers scarcely 
stured im It. 

Lucrena leaped on to the wall of the 
prazzetta, whence she could see if the boat 
‘were coming along on this mide the lake. 
Paolo did sometimes come that way, and it 
was late, He was not there, but, as she had 
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jumped, one of the Ing shoes had come untied 
fiom the foot to which it was strange and 

it fitted soil] She sat down to settle it 

Shoes must be worn, however uncomfortable, 
for they were genteel, and Luctezin was always 
a Little proud of havmg been once called 
gentec]  Engiossed with the busmess of 
making fast hei latchct, she did not hear a 
step come slowly up the stair, 

“Tucrezia,” said a voice at her ear, and a 
sudden arm was flung around her. It held 
her fast, though she had sprung up f¥rcely 
and would have pushed the intruder aside. 

It was Paolo, to be sure, but that was not 
the way he should have come Luciezia had 
prepared a whole scene of reproaches on het 
part, and of excuses on the pait of her lover, 
and this cool beginning did not fall im with 
her views, “Leave me alone!" cried she, 
tutly, her white face was aflame, and her 
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sillan her attic bedroom , but she would not 
have passed through the kitchen for worlds, 
and have Paolo hnow she was going to look 
at herself in the glass' She sat, hanging her 
feet on the wall, and looked across at Stresa 
while she listened to scraps of the conversa- 
fion from the hitchen, xt was bout the 
chestnuts, the vintage, and every thing except. 
ing herself Was that the way in which a 
lover should behave? Iucrezit put on all 
the dignity of which she was capable, but 
Paolo cid not come out, so at last she was 
obliged to walk sulkily to the door and make 
the first mose he iself 

“Do not trouble to pick the nice, aunt,” 
she said “I go to take off my dress, and 
then I will see to it!’ 

“There, there, what a wench it 1s,” de- 
plored the elder woman, “when she bas 
thought of nothing all yesterday but thy 


brown eyes moved with a restlessness as of fista’’ 


anger “Who gave you leave to take such 
hibuties with me? I do not requue your 
attentions Take them elsewhere! 
call those good manners?” 

“ There, thege, she does not mean it,” sad 
Teresa, haga. coming to the threshold, 
“Come wi” a ditws for a couple of minutes, 
theresa good 1-ttc” 

Paolo did © Was requested, but his 
cheeh, had bias vead with annoyance, though 
he whistled shot from the Ziovatore with 
4s good a grachim he could 

*Recollect jigtrself, child,” whispered the 
aynt to fie pouting gul, and then hastened 

» Sorsuage the feelings of the insulted swan 
* @,4.as interedling a conversation as she could 
@-vise They talked of wheat, and beans, 

+ and potatoes, and then of the Stresa news. 
But the words rang in Paolo’s ears—“ Take 
your attentions elsewhere!” Did Lucrezia 
mean them? No doubt se could find other 
attentions quickly enongh Already lus 
breast swelled with jealousy, though the 
aunt tned to smooth matters by hinting that 
‘Lucrezia was so very genteel that she hked 
Ro peasant ways of lovemaking, even though 
her heart would have been with them 

“Nevertheless, I am 2 contadsno,” an- 
swered Paolo, half deyected and half proudly, 


and then they went back to speak of the crops by 


again, while Lucrezia stood alone on the ter- 
race choking down her tears and smoothed 
the best garments, winch bad been displaced 
by thet untoward embrace. Yes, her yellow 
kerchief was certanly awry, and her apron 
crumpled. How did her har look? She 
we stonily bere Jovede peop i the broken 
fragment of murror that lay upon the window 


Do you go 


“ Festa! grumbled Lucrena “ It as little 
of a festa to me And now it 1s too late to 


“The ceremony only bemns it the half 
hour,” said Paolo quietly, ‘ and I wait to 
hear the Stresa clock stuke eleven ” 

Paolo had not even been late 

“Come, then, all 1s well fie? in Teresa 
cheenngly, trying to cement this step tor ls 

Thaw Sulthave thy comfits after all, 
though thou scarce desurvest them, wayward 
that thou ait!’ 

“Will you go, Luciezia?' asks Paolo 
anxiously, coming Closer to her, while the old 
woman moved away into the back yard, 

He ought aot to have done this. He 
ought to have gone on beng firm and proud. 
Perhaps Lucrézia would have hhed him the 
better for it, perhaps she would have been 
glad that she had found her master, perhaps 
—but wherefore surmise? Paolo was not 
domineering, nor was Lucreziz reasonable, 

“Oh, yes,” answered she, laughing—at 
sight of his eager fice—that pretty laugh 
which had cost him tus heart “Since you 
wish it 60 much, I do not mind going. 
Though, to be sure, you almost took away 
the very desire I had for a little recreation. 
‘Will you promse not to molest me any more 
your country manners?” 

“T always thought guls hked beng wooed,” 

the poor gallant. 

deerars and if they ais wy ona 
say so? Don't you see that these thin, 

should onderstand tiemselves? That how 

at ws with the educated people.” 

“ Weare not educated, Lucrezia, you and 
I. We are only contadmt Why should we 
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not conduct ourselves as God bas put it into 
our hearts to do? Iam not disagreeable to 
you, since you will marry me, Why, then, 
must I hold aloof from you?” 

“Listen to the mani” smiled the hittle 
tormentor, “T suppose, now, }ou think 2t 1s 
always for love of a lad’s brown face that a 
gul maines! What a peasant you are!” 

“Yes, Iam that, said Paolo with some 
pride, “a peasant, and gn honest onc, thank 
God!’ That 1 why I beheved you hiked me, 
sme you said you would mary me, even 
though I am no fine townsman'” Then 
softening quickly, as was his wont towards 
Lucreaa, he added tunderly, “But you do 
hike me, do you not, dear heart?” The aunt 
looked another way, and Paolo took a litte 
brown hand in his Alss! Lucrezia was not 
so easily sobaed. She only laughed, and 
snatching away her hand called out gaily. 
“T declae we shall be late for the wedding, 
after all!” The thwarted lover could but 
make answet with a sigh, forshe was gatheing 
up her shirts, and with a hasty good bye to 
the old woman, and as hasty a promise to be 
back at mid-day, she Jumpul down the steps 
into the orchard, To make love to her 
in such a mood was but naste trouble, 
but as he strode besule her Paolo could not 
but remember the retly smiles she used to 
bestow on him defore they were betrothed , 
smiles that, alas! she sometimes bestowed on 
others even now. He looked eagerly for one 
gentle touch of the brown fingers in passing , 

ut even when they came to the rugged bit of 
way, over which be had often helped her, 
Lucrezia would have none of his strong arm 
this morning, “I have a couple of words 
to say to Caterina, the lame one,” said she, 
hurrying forward, and when they reached the 
foot of the hill—under the pretence of a 
Weighty commission—she had her kerchief 
settled and took a glance im the muror, which 
did more to restore her good humour than 
poor Pyolo's efforts could have done in 
an hour. Alas! what a van gul was Lu- 


creaa | 

‘They took seat in the boat. Paolo began 
to feel more at ease as be grasped the fnendly 
oars, but he was sorely perplexed still He 
had been taught to believe that the hu 
of a woman 1s an evil thing. Yet he 
Lucrezia 40 dearly that he scarcely dared be 
cross with her, lest so wayward a damse] 
should give hum the skp altogether! Again 
he sud to himself, “Patience!” but he felt 
no pahence. By nature he was of a hot 
temper and swift to retort Many wondered 
at seeing the fisher youth so changed, as he 
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used to be when he was beside old Pietro’s 


niece. 

“Shall I send thee a basket of the good 
pears from my mother’s house tree?” satd he 
at last, by way of an attempt, adopting once 
more the frrendly “ thou,” 

“ Yes, if you like,” answered she, scommng 
the familar pronoun. 

Paolo moved the stretcher at his feet and 
took out grease to ease the rough rowlocks for 
Ins oars He fidgeted uneasily. Had he 
remarked her pretty blue frock or noted the 
amber herchief on her bosom, or even satd 
that the padilas 1 her hatr were deftly put 
ap, he might have had better success. But 
he was only a poor, ilhterate fisherman, as 
Luciezia was wont so often to tell lim! He 
Anew that she was pictty, that the sight of 
her 1m any costume—perhaps most in her 
homely farm dress —made his heart glow and 
his eycs hindle proudly, but he certainly could 
not have described in what garb she was 
habited. Whereas this was just what Lucreaia 
would most have wished him to notice, She 
was not a httle vain of being more refined 
and of diessing more quietly than the peasant 


gals about. But Paolo di? not care for hu 
to be refined, he was or a peasant-bom 
fisherman, he only wante * peasant wife. 
It veaed him sorely that hy —~othed should 
insist so much on gentilit manner, for 
there was a tale whispere round which 
made hm ashamed, if Lucie vas noticed as 
bemg different from the cc ry girls. She 


had never guessed at the rumour herself— 
no one dared repeat it m her presence, but 
this was it —She was not Teresa's micce, folks 
sad. She was not a bom amfadina She 
had been placed out to nurse~-as children of 
the nobility often are—and there she had 
been forsaken, im Pictro's house, brought up 
with Pietro’s own boy. Of course there was 
no proof of this, for Teresa was a ternble 
woman when she chose, and she had chosen 
not to open her mouth, to Paolo or any one 
else, on the subject of Lucreza’s bith, 
Nevertheless, the village gosnps had no 
doubt of the truth of thew surmise. Lucreaia 
was “gentle-boin,” and, if “ gentleborn,” 
why forsaken—unless for some grave reason? 
Well, well, Teresa bad been a good foster- 
mother to the wench, and that was fortunate, 
since she was surely never to know a mothet 
of her own. Only, the gl must not gre 
herself airs! When she did so, it was luckleas 
Paolo who suffered for it at the neighbours’ 


Lacrezia little guessed, when she scoffed 
at her lover for his lack’of digmity, that Ae 
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hed often scoffed at for lus choice of 
rt 

But Paolo could be a passionate lover, 
peasant as he was, the gurl had bewstched 
hum, and if she would but love him and be 
true to him folk might say what they hhed, 
he could turn a dcaf ear to all tales, and be 
as loyal m defence of her as any knight 
errant of chivalrous times Lucezia had 2 
pus notion of honour, whatever her 

urth—that he would swear to, in spite of all 
her wayward speeches, she could do peasant's 
work as a peasant’s wife should, what more 
did he want? Paolo was not afizid of lis 
Venture, only st annoycd him—as it was 11 
noying iim now-—that the gu should be 
proud of the very thing which he most feared 
to see in her 

Tie pulled silently at the oars , just a shade 
of gloom spread itsclf over lus handsome 
face, that was usually so good nuured Ic 
could never tell her his thought, and yet 
sometimes his thought oubled nm. 

He looked across at the pretty fice One 
note of gentle womanlhness—such #3 she 
Anew well enough how to give—nould have 
soothed thy*rouble, but, alas! Lucrezia, un 
tutored @Asant lass as I remember you, 
what a coquetie you could be when jou 
chose! 

Paolo was vexed at her coolness. He was 
foolish, he should be still mote vexed , she 
would show hm her power, It was 60 sweet 
to cultivate digmity, and though the process 
was a jittle dull for a holiday pastime, Prolo 
would sue for her favour presently—would 
court and admire, and praise her, and then 
she would be graciously condescending 
‘That was how a lover should behave, and 
Paolo was so devoted that in time she could 
surely teach him how to woo as a very yen- 
tleman! So she spread her shirts around 
her, and a gay hercheef to shield her herd 
from the md day sun, and for a while sit 
calmly m the stern of the boat, gazing at 
Paolo till he was fmrly out of countenance. 
‘It was but a poor amusement, and Luctesia 
was a foolish gl. Even she hersclf thought 
so at last A haughty silence generally over 
powered Paolo into respectful thapsodies to 
her taste, but today he was obdurate Per 
haps she was silly, Here was a handsome 
man ready to court her—for Paolo was hand- 
some, tall, and strong, lithe m his movements, 
and with keen bnght eyes that shone from 
beneath black eyebrows, and a bush of curly 
black haw, He had put on his soldier's 
to-day to please her—Lucrena liked 2 
her's cap. Yes—she certainly was sill)}— 


my 


the convichion brought a blush to her cheek. 
‘Would it not be well for her to make the most 
of her gallant when she arnved at the town ? 
Every one knew she was but seventeen and 
had no dowry, and would not the Stresa 
guls be envious when they saw her with such 
a good looking lover? But for that she must 
smooth his annoyance, for a cross looking 
gallant was a credit to no gil 

“Paolo, did you catch good fish ths 
mornmg?” she began graciously 

“T did not go out” 

“The lazy man!” 

“T mught have becn Inte home, and I 
would not hive kept you wating” 

Paolo was mnocent of intention to wound 
with this shaft, which might have been dealt 
by Lacrena herself 

“ Hast put on the gold I gave thee?” asked 
he presently 

* Docs 2 well behaved mrl go ybout witha 
man without wearing the gokl he has given 
her?” answered Luacm “I should be 
mistaken for 1 servintewench '” 

Paolo stood reproved He hid seen the 
gold chun on her bosom, and had only shed 
the question by way of conversition 

Fortunutely, the nrigte souni of bells 
across the water had purmanently cst iblished 
Tucresia’s temper, and theic wis no pietince 
now in her good humour. She had the pro- 
serbial Ttahan hght hewt that nothing can 
quench when a sight 1s to be seen, the merry 
mush of lite to be heard, Ihe shady shores 
of Isola Madie had becn Icfe behind, and the 
bout was shorting the magnolia groves of 
Isola Bells when first the bells began to nng, 
but Lucrezia left Paolo no rest tll thetr keel 
had grazed the shingle of the main land, and 
all the remainder of the jouney she hept 
repeating— 

“Ab, Paolo, Paolo, make haste, or we 
shall be late,” to winch tn mace ne 
comforting reply, that a Sindaco’s daughter 
would surely "Nave the bells rung for her 
wedding full half an hour before 

Lucrezia used the time im speculating 
what the bnde was about now, and who 
was bid to the festivities, but every time 
the big bass hurled itself im chastisement 
after the cadences of merry little belis, every 
time the tnplets, after a Jame ending, began 
again cheerfully at the top of the scale, 
Luerena looked reproachfully at Paolo, and 
folded up her gay Lerchief afresh, as though 
to emphasize the fact that she was impatient. 
Fortunately the brawny arms could pull a 
long swift stroke, but the poor lad was but 

: seantily rewarded for his pains, for when they 
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reached the shore Lucrezia would scaice wait, 
am her excitement, while he moored the boat 
But he foigtve her the want of courtesy for 
the sake of her restored good-humou1, ind was 
even $0 pleased at the sight of her gx) spmits 
as to hurry up the road after her, and venture 
upon offenng his arm, She drew her little 
person up to ite full heght and give him a 
look whih was meant to freeze the very 
marrow in his bones. 

“ Hast forgotten that m company one never 
docs such things?” sud she. “Tat 1 for 
persant folk Mahe haste, or we shall losea 
place for the sight!” 

They went up to the church. It stood on 
alittle Init, a tnfle above the town Many 
people were gathered together, for the wed- 
ding of a Sindaco’s daughter does not happen 
every day, and she was to have a silk chess, 
and more rmgs than had ever been seen on 
a bnde’s fingers before. [he village children, 
a ragged gang, thronged the porch m hopes 
of a shower of comfits when the benediction 
shouki be over, 

‘The last trace of Lucreaia’s ill-temper had 
disappeared in the genial atmosphere of gay 
colouis and a crowd, but she was deter- 
mined to reach the centre of the manceuvres, 
and pushed her way .ahantly, nodding a 
hasty greeting now and then to nght or left. 


Standing-room was gained near to the broad side. 


fight of steps up which the bnde must pass, 
and Lucrecia was satisfied so long as no one 
ventuied to press before her, m which event 
her small stature would prevent her from 
seeing. She looked eagerly for the 
party. But though the noisy bells <eemed to 
have been mpging a long tme now, the 
Sindaco's daughter stil tarmed. Lucrezia 

n to weary, the sun was very hot 
Paolo’s arm presently stole around her waist 
She did not notice 1. “ What a long while 
the bride's toilette takes!” sighed she, and 
in the heat she looked white and langmd, 
Paolo’s gaze rested proudly upon her. He 
was no “man of education,” as Lucrezia used 
to say, but, as he looked at her the words of 
2 popular Lombard song came mto his head, 
“Thou seemest on the hedge a jessamue.” 
Peasant comrades used to tell Paolo that his 
Lucrena was too frail and too sallow, but 
these were they who only admured “much 
presence’ ina woman. They looked at her, 
paaterer they sad. No one could 

at the pale, pretty, oval face, wth its 

dewy eyes and its frame of loosely 
waving chestnut har; nor at the supple 
smb hittle figure, so slender and yet so 
strong. 
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But though Paolo dul not hike folk to cry 
down his betiothed, he did not like them to 
admuse her too much either ‘nat sculptor 
last year who had told he: that the mghtin- 
gale’s song dwelt m her sweet and swelling 
throat, the sound of the sea in her little 
shell like ears, was a fool' Vaolo would 
have heen angry agar hid he noticed some 
one who nas even now admting Luciezia too. 
much—would have been all the more angry 
as the pair of eyes fixed on his betrothed 
belonged to no peasant, but to 1 “man of 
education,” 2 signe ‘He was not hand- 
some, a3 Paolo was, his face wis worn and 
aged before its time, me mouth wis thm- 
Upped and somewhat cynical, and, for all his 
fine clothes, he was luss refined than the 
fisher lad But he wore 1 diamond ring, he 
Jounged easily, and not as the shop lads, 
and had Lucreziz, wonderful to tell, not been 
wmnocent as yet of an adunrng par of mie 
eyes, I fear her heart would swely have 
swelled with pride, and Paolo would have 
had reason to be angn 

‘There was an old cherry-tree wedged 1 
into the comer of the wall. Ihe new ad- 
marer leaned up agunst it and smiled as he 
watched the changing face bufore nm, 
“What a pretty picture the con“adinella 
would make!” he said to a comade at his 


A greater shouting of the crond at last 
announced the arnval of the bnde. Stronger 
bodies forced themselves before Lucrezia 

“Paolo, Paolo,” she complamed, “tell 
them to move. I see nothing '” 

Paolo d. “They also wish to see,” 
said he, “ But, come, I will lift thee in mme 
arms.” 

To this, however, the girl only pouted It 
was not to be done How was she to see 
the sight? They looked round the piazza 
“T will chmb on the wall by that cherry- 
tree!” she exclaimed, and hastened to push 
her way throngh the crond, “She will be 
gone before I get up,’ moaned the child- 


woman 
Paolo cleared a passage as fast as he could, 
and some one besides Paolo made a httle 
space on the wall. Both were too much 
engrossed to notice who it was, 

“Thou art nght,” igemirit the young 
Signore’s companion to him, “she 1s 4 pretty 
es ‘And. the other stood so near to 
fis that he could note the curve of her 

neck and the sweil of her shoulders, 
“ Look, look, Paolo!” she ened = “There 
as the bride's silk dress! Is 1t not beautiful? 
There ss nothwg I should hike so well asa 
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silk dress, I woutd grve anything for xt) 
Surely thou mightest give me such a dress 
when we aie married in Carnival.” 

“T lke thee best in thy working-frock, 
dear heait" 

“Thou mochest me !” 

“No, indeed And well thou knowest a 
poor fishiman hw no money to buy sik 
dicsses with,” 

“1 suppose not,’ sighed she. “See her 
tings! She has mme on one finger! How 
many wilt thou give me?” 

“It remains to be seen how much I can 
earn before the Carnival. What I can will I 
give thee , of that rest assured Have I not 
bought gold for thee, as much as thou canst 
wear? “And he touched the rude omaments 
in cars and hur 

“As much as I ¢an wear? ’ ejaculated she 
“No, mdced! Well, let us speak no more 
of 3t, We poor tolh’ must have patience, I 


sup) 

“Would it not be 2 real pleasure to give 
the child a silk urens, eh, Mano?” whisperer 
the signote to hi comrade, while he still 
booked at Lucreaia 

Bnde any“bridegroom, with many attendant 
telauvese*ept into the church. Those of 
the thro: g who could not find room within 
the building waited, eagerly converstng, with 
out Piolo and luerezit sit on the stone 
wall, and presently Lucteaia had time to 
notice the strange eyes whose glances fell so 
admuringly on herself Sie dropped her own 
bnght ones coquettishly, and blushed with 
pleasme She did not tell Paolo that there 
wasa well-dressed man standing hard by who 
sought a look trom her Paolo could see him 
xf he chose ind presently Paolo did sce 
hum, but he only said, “There one of 
those gentkfolks who come for the water 
cme, They think a little fresh aur will cure 
all their eviis ” 

“Paolo, you should not speak $0,” sad 
Lucreza “He 1s a great gentleman, if I 
mustake not” 

“ A great one, indeed,’ snecied the fisher 
swain, looking with contempt at the spare 
foum of ins wnsuspected rival “And if 7 
mistake not, his grataess will but last him 2 
short time to play the fool with.” 

“You frighten me, Paolo'” cred the 
aghast. ‘How can you say such things? 1 
wall not listen to you” 

“Well, well, we must ali die some day,” 
added Paolo cheerfully, “And I meant 
nothing. How do I know about the man? 
At all events, we won’t let the sight of any 


pany -lnabed aristocrat make ys sad, We. 
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ae strong and hearty. Nothmg 1s going 
to happen to us, and we are going to be 


merry 

“Yes,” sighed Lucrecta, who hated every 
thought of sadness, “we are going to be 
meny.” 

The bndal party came out of church, com 
fits were surttered, sweetmeats and comments 
passed freely around Village children scram- 
bled for the former , village gossips hastened 
to supply the latter Some sud the bude's 
gown ws of finest fabric, some said the silk 
was mixed with cotton, and the embrowery 
of the petticoats nothing but machine-work. 
And Lucrezia hstened to all this, but she 
listened half sadly ‘The day was not very 
far distant when she should play such a part, 
but, alas! Paolo was but a poor fisherman, 
and could provide no such stite as this stiff 
and starched finery, Lucrezia hnew she was 
petty, and this bnde was not pretty, but 
then the gold of hei dowry was all displayed 
to view on her person, and there was much of 
at, and she w is grind—yes, almost as grand 
asa lady! Lucreaa sighed, for deuly in 
deed she would have loved to outshine the 
Sindaco’s daughter, Her heat was filled 
with envy as she watched the bridal puty 
wend its ny to the sccne of coming festi- 
vities And the Count, leaming against the 
cherry tree, seemed to understand it all, But 
the porrguns were being let off at the close 
of ceremony, and Paolo was saying to 
hus betrothed, “Come, dear heart, the aunt 
will want thee at home, and thou must eat a 
mouthful with me at the tavein before we 
go.” And the Count heard it all, and saw 
Lucrezit pout, for she had no mind to go 
home yet. Why did Paolo always remmd 
her of passing holidays and coming duties, 
and disagreeable things in general? Alas, 
poor fcllow! he always had the misfortune to 
say the wrong thing. He soon saw that he 
had said it now, for she tossed her head and 
turned away from hum disdainfully, 

“Who knows if I have not business in 
Stresa during the afteincon? ' said she 

“ Didst thou not even promise thine aunt 
to be back to cook the dinner?" 

“ And 1s one always to reflect how one can 
perform when one makes a promuc? Why, 
the meal 1s cooked by this time, and it takes 
an hour to row across the jake. Thou art 
wool-gathenng |” 

“Ob, my Lacren,” laughed Paolo, good- 
humouredly, “thou art hard to please, mm 
truth! Ob, but do as thou wilt, if thou 
‘hast business m Stresa, thou canst see to ut 
while I walk round to Baveno to speak with 
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Maso about the new boat, Anyhow, now 
‘we will go to the /ratoria.” 

This met with Lucresia’s approval. She 
jumped down from the wall, In doing so 
she dropped one of her heavy eardrops. 
Neither she nor Paolo saw it fall, but the man 
whom Paolo had stigmatised as a ne’erdo- 
weel picked it up after Lucrezia had left the 
piazza, 

The tavern to which Paolo took his com- 
panion stood on the quay. There was a 
little bit of vine-trellised in front 
of it, beneath which marble tables invited 
passers-by to partake of ices and coffee. A 
row of pollard acacias stood across the way, 
and between the acacias and the fergo/a the 
carriages drove past, going to Baveno and 
Pallanza, It was gay, and Lucrezia liked 
anything gay. She talked fast and laughed 
merrily. The polenta tasted much better off. 
this marble table than it did at home; and 
she had a glass of sour Monferrato, which did 
not fall to her lot every day, She allowed to 
herself that Paolo had behaved very well, for 
he had studied her tastes, and had not brought 
her to any low eating-house for the sake of 
saving 2 few soldi. Here they were quite in 
the fashionable part of the fown, and with 
Monferrato to drink, which must have cost at 
least eight sold the bottle. Yes, Lucreria 
allowed to herself that she was prond of her 
betrothed—proud that folks should see he 
made much of her—proud to be promised to 
a man before she was seventeen, and she 
without a morsel of dowry. She forgot the 
envy with whith she had regarded the pean 
bride-—forgot the polished young Count, 
whose admiring glances she had been so 
pleased to note, Both of them forgot that 
they had ever quarrelled. 

Paolo leaned back in his chair when the 
simple meal was over, looking with satisfac- 
tion at the pretty face beside him, and 
Jingling in his pocket the copper change out 
of paying the score, 

“Well, hast thou renounced the idea of 
doing business in Stress?” laughed he, em- 
boldened by her happy countenance. 

It was a inckless speech. The 
halfhour at the tavern had only made 
Lucrezia the more anxious to prolong her 
holiday. She wanted to walk up and down 
outside, and show off her gallant. ‘Why 
should I renounce it?” said she. “Thou 
hast said that thou too hast affairs to attend 
te 


“My affairs can wait,” replied Paolo. 
“Beier ne than dat eel tenes noe 
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Alas 1 even gratitude, even the conviction 
that she was going to defeat her own aim, 
could not quell Lucrezia’s obstinacy. Even 
did she no longer desire it, with her to have 
determined on a thing was to do it. 

“ If thy affairs can wait mine cannot,” said 
she curtly, and rising from her seat. 

Paolo sighed as he followed her out of the 
tavern, He knew that it was of no use ob- 
jecting further now. - 

“Shall I come with thee, or go to Baveno?” 
asked he resignedly. 

Now, es we have said, Lucrezia would 
have liked to parade awhile up and down 
attended by Paolo, but she was not going to 
hint at such a thing if he was not sharp 
enough to divine it, So she only said 
7, * Please thyst 

“I will go to Maso’s, then," sighed Paolo. 
He did not guess that a girl might be proud 
of him. She might be going to see some 
female friend, and he would be in the way. 
“Shall 1 call for thee at thy cousin Madda- 
Tena’s house?” asked he presently, as Lucrezia 
made no remark, 

“No; I do not go to the cousin's. She 
does nothing but exclaim every time, ‘Oh, 
how small art, Lucrezia}] How pale 
thou art grown!’ as she had never 
seen me before, She jes me. When J 
have done that which I have to do, I will sit 
and wait for thee on the shore,” 

Paes will not pe song - 

“Yes, yes ; it pleases me,” she protested, 
though ‘reality the was disappointed | at this 
result of her obstinacy. “Go, now, and 
hasten back, for then we will go home.” 

“In an hour I shall bé back, or shall 1 
remain longer?” 

“No, no; an hour will do. You will find 
me just here on this bench,” said she, for 
they had left the scanty shade of the pollarded 
acacias, and stood in the best avenue now, 
where the summer visitors walk and drive. 

The “Bagni” stood opposite. There 
would be no mistaking the spot. 

“Good-bye, Lucrezia,” said Paolo sadly, 
He said it as though it were for 2 long time 
instesd of only for x sbort hour! Aud 
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“auth thiee avists three sows of guns along 
CHAPIER XXIV —( Continued.) the sie, and all het sails set” 
‘AF. wild, herbless, weather-worn promon-| “I quesseil as mucn ” 
tory was quite a solitude, and, saving the; “ ihere is a little fxg in fiont—over her 
‘one old lighthouse about fifty yaids up the , bowspnt ” 
slope, scarce a math was visible to show that) «= ‘Lhe jach” 
humanity had ever been near the spot. Anne “And there's x Jaige one flying at her 
found herself a scat on a stone, and swept stern” 
with her eyes the tremulous expanse of| “The ensign” 
wrter around hei, that seemed to utter 2{ “And one on her topmist.” 
ceaseless unintellgbte incantatton. Out of “That's the wdmrals flig, the flty of my 
the thee hundred and sixty degrees of her! Loid Nelson. What 1s her figure head, my 
complete horizon two hundred and fifty wee dear?” 
coveted by waves, the cov) d’ar/ including the “A coat of arms, supported on this side by 
area of troubled waters known as the Race, 2 sailor.”” 
where two sexs met to effect the destruction — Her compimion nodded with sitisfiction 
‘of such vesscls as coukl not be mastered by “On the other side of that fguic bead 1s a 
one She courted the craft within her view manne” 
there were five , no, there were only fom, no, * She is twisting round in a curious way 
there were seven, some of the specks havin, nd her sails sink in hhe oli! chechs, wd she 
resolved thenselves into two ey were a}! shivers like a leaf upon a tree” 
small coasters, and kept well withm sight of “She isin strys, for the Iurboud tick =I 
land & can sce what she» been domg  Sh.’s heen 

Anne wv intoa reverte, Then she heud re'ching close im to avoid the flood ude, as 
a slight nyise on her left hand, and turning, the wind 1s to the sou’-west, and she's bound 
behcld an old satlor, who had approached {conn , but as soon as the ebb made, d'ye 
with a glisy Tie was levelling it over the see, thry made sail to the west'ard Captain 
sea in a chrection to the south cast, and Hardy may be depended upon for that, he 
somewhit removed fiom that in which hci knows every cuuent about here, being a 
onncyts had bein wandering Anne moved native.” 
afew steps thitherward, so a8 to unclose to. = “And now I can see the other side ; it 15 
het view a deeper sweep on that sule, and a solrter wheie a sailor was before. You are 
bby thn discovered a ship of far Jarger suze than suze it 1s the F refory?" 
any which had yet dotted the main befae I am sme” 
her, Its sails were for the most pait new — After this a frigate cme into suw—the 
and clean, and in companison with its rapxl / wya/us— sailing in the sare duection, 
progiess before the wind the small bngs anc \nne sat down, and her eyes never left the 
Letches seenicd standing stil, Upon this ships. “Tell me more about the Victory,” 
striking object the old man’s glass was bent. she said. 

“ What do 5 ou see, sailor?” she asked, “She is the best sulor in the service, and 

“Almost nothmng,” he answered. “My she carnes a hundred guns ‘The heaviest 
saght 16 so gone off lately that things, one be on the loner dech, the neat size on the 
and all, be but 2 November mist tome. And middle deck, the neat on the main and upper 
yet I fain would see to-day. lam looking decks. My son Ned’s place 1s on the lower 
for the Victory.” deck, because he’s short, and they put the 

“Why?” she smd quichly. short men below” 

“Thave a son aboaid her. He's one of Bob, though not tall, was not likely to be 
three from these parts, ‘There's the captain, specully selected for shortness. She pictured 
theie’s my son Ned, and there’s young Love- him on the upper deck, in his mow. 
day of Overcombe—he that lately jomed.” — trousers and jacket of navy bine, looking 

“Shall I look for you?” said Anne after a perhaps towards the very point of land where 











Pane 1 if so be id the great ent shy th her Y 
tainly, mis'ess, if so be you please.’ ‘The great silent ship, wit! population 
Anne too! ” the glass, and he su: it_ of Live jackets, maunes, officers, captain, and 


by his arm. mle te 0 legge alup, ‘she sud, the admural who was not to return alive, 
xT 
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passed hke a phantom the meridian of the 
Bill, Sometimes her aspect was that of a 
large white bat, sometimes that of a grey one 
In the course of time the watching gul saw 
that the ship had passed her nearcst point , 
the bicadih of her sails diminished by fore- 
shortening, till she assumed the form of an 
eggonend. After this something secmed to 
twinkle, and Anne, who had previously with 
drawn from the old salor, went bick to hun, 
and looked agun through the glass, The 
twinkling was the hight failing upon the cabin 
windows of the ship's stern, She explained 
at to the old mm, 

“Then we see now what the enemy have 
scen but once That was m seventy nine, 
when she sighted the French and Spimish 
fleet off Scilly, and she retierted because she 
feated a landing. Well, ‘ny 2 brave ship, 
and she carnes biave men '” 

‘Anne’s tender bosom heaved, but she sail 
nothing, and again became absorbed in con 
temphition, 

‘The Pitory was fast dropping away. She 
was on the honzon, and soon appeared hull 
down, That seemed to be like the beginning 
of a greater end than her present vanishing 
Anne Garland could not stay by the sailor 
any longer, and went about a stone's thhow 
off, where she was hidden by the imequahty 
of the cliff fiom Ins view ‘The vessel was 
now exactly end on, and stood out m the 
direction of the Start, her width having con- 
tracted to the proportion of a feather. She 
sat down agam, and mechanically took out 
some biscuits that she had brought, foreseeing 
that her waiting might be long But she 
could not eat one of them, eating seemed 
to jar with the mental tenseness of the mo- 
ment; and her undeviating gave continued 
to follow the lessened ship with the fidelty 
of a balanced needle to a magncuc stone, all 
cise m her being mouonless, 

‘The courses of the Victory were absorbed 
into the mam, then her topsalls went, and 
then her top-gallants. She was now no moie 
than a dead fly's wing on a sheet of spider's 
web, and even thy fiagment dimmushed 
Anne could hardly bear to sce the end, and 
yet sheresolved not to finch = The admural’s 
flag sank behind the watery Ime, and m a 
minute the truck of the last topmast 
stole away. The Victory was gone. 

Anne's bp quivered as she murmured with 
out her wet eyes from the vacant 
and solemn honzon, “They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business m great 
waters——" 


“*These see the wort of the Lord, and 
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Hus wonders in the deep,'” was returned by 
a man’s voice fiom behind her. 

Looking round quickly, she saw a soldier 
standing there; and the grave eyes of John 
Loveday bent on her. 

“Ty what I was thinking,” she sad, try 
ing to be composed. 

“You were saying 1t,” he answered gently 

“Was 1?—I did not know it. » How 
came you here?” she presently added. 

“T have been behind you a good whle, 
bat you neve: turned round ” 

“twas deeply occupied,” she sad in an 
undertone 

“Yes—I too came to see lim pass. 1 
heud this mornmg that Lord Nelson hod 
emba:hcd, and T knew at once thit thy 
would sail immedtuely. The Vidory and 
Luryalus are to yom the rest of the ficet at 

. There was a great crowd of 
People assembkd to see the admiral off 
they cheered Lim and the ship as she diopped 
down, He took his coffin on board with him, 
they say.” 

“ His coffin?” said Anne, turning deadly 
pale. “Something terrible, then, 15 meant 
by that! Oh, why svew/d Bob go in that 
siip?—doomed to destruchon fiom the very 
beginning hike this ?" 

“Tt was hus determmation to 11 under 
Captun Hardy, and under no one else,” said 
John “There may be hot work; but we 
must hope tor the best.” And observing how 
wr she looked, he added, “ But won t 
you let me help you back? If you can walk 
ts far as Church-Hope Cove it will be enougn 
A lerret 1s gomg from there to Weymouth har 
bour in the course of an hour, xt belongs to 
a man I know, and they can take one pr 
senger, I am sure.” 

She turncd her back upon the Channci, 
and by his help soon reached the plaice mdi 
cated. ‘The boat was lying there as he had 
sad. She found it to belong to the old man 
who had been with her at the Dill, and was 
im charge of his two younger sons, The 
trumpet-major helped her mto it over the 
shppery blocks of stone, one of the youns 
men spread ins jacket for her to sit on, and 
as soon as they pulled from shore John 
climbed up the blue grey cliff, and disap 
peared over the top, to return to Weymouth 
by the Chesil Road. 

Anne was m the town by three o'clock 
‘The trip in the stern of the lerret had quite re- 
freshed her, with the help of the biscuits, which 
she had at last been able to eat. The van 
from Weymouth to Overcombe did not start 
till four o'clock, and feeling no further interest 
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m the gucties of the place, she strollid on 
through Radipole, her mind settlng down 
agam upon the possibly sad fate of the Victory 
when she found heiself alone She did not 
huny on, and finding that even now thure 
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“Well, well, well, what 2s hrs name?” 

Insmite of Anne's confusion and low spirits, 
her natural woman's shrewdncss tokl her at 
once that no harma could be done by revealing 
Bob’s name , and she ansnued, “ His name 


wanted another half hour to the carner’s time, ! 1s Robert Loveday, sir” 


she tumed into a little Jane to escape the 


“Loveday—a good name _ I shall not for 


anspection of the numerous passers-by. Here ‘get it Now dry your chechs, and don’t cry 


ull was quile lonely and still, and she sat 
down under a willow tree, absently regarding 
the lindscipe, which had now begun to pur 
on the nich tones of ducimmg summer, but 
which to her wis as hollow and faded as a 
theatre by day She could hold out no longer , 
burying her fice im her hands, she wept 
without restiaint, 

Some yaids behind her was a little spring 
of water, having a stone mitgin round it to 
prevent the cattle from ticacling im the sides 
and filling xt up with dut. While she nept 
two cldcily gentlmen ented unpcrcerved 
upon the scenc, and walked on to the spring s 
dink Here they paused and looked in, 
aficrwards moving 1ound it, and thcn stoop 
ing as of to smell or taste its waters. The 
spung was, in fact, a sulphurous one, thcn 
sccenty discovered by a physician who hyd 
an the ntg, bouthood , and at was begmning 
to attract some attention, having by common 
ieport contnbuted to effect such wonderful 
cuits as almost passed belicf After a con 
siderable discusston, apparently on how the 
pool might be improved for better use, one of 
the two elderly gentlemen turned away, leaving 
the other still probing the spnng with hn 
cin, The first stranger, who woie a blue 
coat with gilt buttons, came on in the ducc- 
tion of Anne Garland, and sceing her sad 
posture went quickly up to her, and sax 
abruptly, * What 1s the matter?” 

Anni, whom her gnef had observed nothing 
of the gentlemen’s presence, withdiew her 
handkerchief from het eyes and staitcd to her 
feet. She instantly recogmised her interro- 
gator as the King 

“What, crying?” his Majesty quired 
hunuly, “ How 1s this?” 

[have seen a dear friend go away, sit,” 
she faltered with downcast eyes. 

“Ah l_—partings aie sad—very sad—for 
us all. You must hope your fend will return 
soon. Where 1s he or she gone?” 

“¥ don’t know, your Majesty.” 

“ Don't know—how 1s that ?* 

He 1s a sailor on board the Victory.” 

“Then he has reason to be proua,” said 


any mote. Loveday—Robut Lovedry” 

‘Anne curtsycl, the King smiled’ goou- 
humouredly, and turncd to ijom iy com 
panion, who was afterwards hud to be 
Di —, the physiciin in attendance at 
Gloucester Lodge Lhis gentleman had m 
the meantime filled a small phil with the 
methcinal witu, whych he <ucfully placed 
im his pocket, and on the King coming up 
they retucd tuncther and disappe tut, Lhue 
upon Annc, now thoroughly waned, followed 
the same way wilh aca cily tierl, just an 
time to scc them get mtu a cm which 
Was in wailing at the twang of the we 

She quite forrot the cunq, ind every 
thing else in conacction with iilmg home 
Flying along the rosd rapully and uncon- 
sciously, whco she awoke toa scose of her 
whcreabouts she wis so neu to Uvercombe 
vw to make the carer not worth waiting for. 
‘She had bcen borne up in this hasty spurt at 
the end of 2 weary day by sisions of Bob 
promoted to the rank of adnuril, or some 
thing equ lly wonderful, by the Kang’s spout 
command, the chief result of the promotion 
bung, m_ her aringement of the pice, that 
he would stay at home and go to sea no 
mor. But she was not a girl who indul,ed. 
In cxtuavigunt fanues long, and betore she 
reached home she thought that the Bung had 
probably forgotten bur by that tuuc, and hur 
troubles, and her lover’s name 
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‘Tut remaining fortnight of the month of 
Scptember passed away, with a general de~ 
cle ftom the summer's eauitements. Ihe 
Royal family left Weymouth the first woek 
an October, the Getman Ligion with ther 
artillely about the same time. Ihe dragoons 
still remained at Radipole barack, and 
John Loveday brought to Anne uirry news 
paper that he could lay hands on, especially 
‘uch as contained any hogment of shipping 
news, This thew them much together, 
and at these tumes John nas oftcn awkward 
and confused, on account of the unwonted 
stress of concealing his great love for her. 


the King with terest. “Hes your biother?” Her mtcrests had grandly developed from 


Anne tried to explam what he was, but| the lmts of Ov 


could not, and blushed with mainful heat. 


mbe and Weymouth 


Ife to an ext ness truly European. 
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Dw g fe who'e nontn of Cctober, how 
ever, not 1 single grain of information reached 
her, 01 nj ody else, concerning Nelson and 
Tus block tding squadron off Cadiz There 
were the customary bad jokes 1bout Buona 
parte, cspecilly when it was found that the 
whole I1ench wmy bad turned its back upon 
Boulogne and set out for the Rhine Then 
came recounts of his march through Germany 
and sto Austna, but not 2 word about the 
Victory 

‘At the beginmng of wtumn Tobn brought 
news which fenfully depussed her The 
Austin Gencial Mach had capitulated with 
Dy whole amy Then were revived the 
old unsgivings as to invasion “Instead of 
having to cope with lnm weary with wane, 
we shill have to encounter Ibis Man fresh 
from the ficlds of victory,’ ran the newsprper 
article 

But the week which had Jed off with such 
a dtetty piping wis to end m another hey 
On the voty diy when Mack’s army wiv 
pues amis at the feet of its conqueror, 1 
lon hid been struck by Bob Loveday and 
his comrrdes which cternily shattered the 
encmys force by sca Four days after the 
recat of the Austnan news Corporal Tul 
Iidge rin into the miller’s honse to inform 
him that on the previous Mondry, 2 cleven 
am the momung, the Pkd schoona, Lieute 
nant Tapcnotiere, hid arnved ut Falmouth 
with dispatches fiom the flect, that the 
stage-corches on the highway from Lxetei to 
London were chalked with the words “Greit 
Victory! “Glonous Trumph!” and so on, 
and that all the country people were wild to 
know puticulus 

On Luday aftemoon John anid with 
vuthentic nuws of the battle off Cape Tm 
filgu, and the death of Nelson Captamn 
Hardy was ahve, he had escaped with the 
Joss of his shoe buckle. But it was feared 
that the 7 1fory had been the scenc of the 
heaviest shughter among all the ships 
grged, though yet no returns of killed 
and wounded had been issued, beyond a 
rough hst of the numbers m some of the 
ships. 

dhe suspense of the hitle houschold m 
Overcombe Mill was great in the extreme 
John cume thither daily for more than a weeh , 
Lut no farther particulars rexched 
tll the end of that time, and then only the 
Meagre mtelligence that there had been a gale 
smmediately alter the battle, and that many 
of the prizes had been lost Anne said 
itll to all these thmgs, and preserved a 
guperstraturn of calmness on her countenance, 
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‘but some inrer voice seemed to whisper to 
her that Bob wis no more — Miller Loveday 
drove to Pornshim sexcril times, to learn 
af the Crptun's sisters had received any more 
definite tidings than these flying reports , but 
that family had heard nothms, whch coukl 
m any way relieve the miller’s anmety 
When at last, at the end of November, there 
appeaied a final and ieviscd list of killed 
and wounded 1s issued by Admural Colline- 
‘wood, it was a uselcss shect to the Love 
diys, To their greit pun it contumed no 
names but those of oftceis, the frends of 
ordinary seamen and maunes bang on thit 
occasion left to discover their lossis as best 
they might 

Annes conviction of her loss incicised 
with the dukenmg of the early winter days 
Bob was not a cautious man who would 
avoid needless exposure, and a hundred an | 
fifty of the Vecory’s crow hid been disablud 
or slain Anybody who had looked into her 
room at this time would have seen thit ber 
fivourite 1cading was the oftice for the burr 
of the dead 1t sea, beginning, “ We theiclon. 
commit his body to the deep” In thesc first 
days of December several of the victorious 
flect came into poit, but not the Vicor,. 
Many supposed that that noble ship, di 
abled by the battle, had gone to the bottom 
in the subsequent tempestuous weather , 1m | 
the behef was persevered sn till it w1s tol! 
in Weymouth that che had been seen pissin, 
up theChinnel ‘Iwo days Intur the Vier) 
arrived at Poitsmouth 

Then letters fiom sursiors began to 
appear m the public pints which John so 
regularly brought to Anne, but though he 
watched the mails with unceasing vigil nce, 
there was never a Ictter fiom Bob 1t some 
fumes crossed John's mind that his brother 
moght still be ahve and well, and that un his 
wish to abide by his expressed intcntion of 
giving up Anne and home hfe he was dehbe 
rately lax m wnting If 60, Bob wis ery 
img out the idea too thoughtlessly by half, as 
could be seen by watching the elfects of sus 
pense upon the fair iace of the victim, and 
the anaiety of the rest of the family 

Tt was a clear day in December The 
first shght snow of the season had been silted 
over the earth, and one side of the apple 
tree bianches m the muller’s garden was 
touched with white, though a few Icaves were 
still on the tops of the younger 
trees A short sailor of the ioyal navy, who 
was not Bob, or anything lke him, crossect 
the mull court and came to the door The 
muller hastened out and brought bim mto 
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the room, where John, Mrs, Loveday, and 
Anne Garland wei. all present. 

“Im from aboud the Viéory,” sud the 
sailor. “My naine’s Jim Coinxk. And 
your lad 1» alive and well * 

They lneathed rather than spoke their 
thankfulness and rehef, the miller’s eyes baing 
most as he tumed aside to calm Iumself, 
while Anne, having fitst jumped up wildly 
from her seat, sank back again under the 
almost insupportable joy that trembled 
through her limbs to her utmost finger 

“Tve come from Spithead to Portusham,” 
the sailor continued, “and now I am going 
on to father at Weymouth ” 

“Ah -I know your fithei,” ened the 
trampet mayor, “ old James Cormeh.” 

It was the man who had brought Anne in 
tus leiret from Portland Bull 

“ And Bob hasn’t got a scratch?” said the 
muller, 

“ Nat a scratch,” said Cornich. 

Loveday than bustled off to draw the 
visitor something to drink Anne Garland, 
with a glowng Uush on her face at she said 
not what, gone to the back part of the 
room, where shy was the very embodiment 
of sWev', unten as she shghtly swayed her 
self without speaking A little tde of 
happmess scemed to ebb and flow through 
her in auiemog to the sulor’s woids, moving 
her figute with st. The seaman and Joho 
went On conversing 

“ Bob had a good deal to do with barrica- 
ding the hawse holes afore we were in action, 
and the adm'l and cap’n both werc very 
much plcascd at how ‘twas done, When the 
adm’l went up the quatter-deck ladder Cap'n 
Hardy said a word or two to Bob, but what 
xt was I dont know, for I was quaricred at a 
gun some ways off. Ilowever, Bob saw the 
adm'l stagzer when ’a was wownded, and 
was one of the mun who cuned him to the 
cockpit. After that he and some other lads 
Jumped aboard the ] rcnch slip, and I believe 
they was in her when she struch her flag 
What ’a did next I can’t say, for the wind 
had dropped, and the smoke was like a cloud 
But "a got a good deal talked about, and 
they say there’s promotion 1n store for'n * 

At this pot in the story Jim Coinick 
stopped to drink, and a low unconsqous hum- 
amg came fiom Anne in her distant comer , 
the faint melody continued more or less 
when the conversation between the sailor 
and the Lovedays was renewed. 

“We heard afore that the Vicory was near 
knocked to pieces,” said the miller. 

“Knocked to pieces? You'd say so if so 
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he you could see her. Gad, her sides be 
Vattered hhe an old punny piece, the shot 
be still sucking m her walcs, and her sails be 
hike so many clap nets we ave aun all the 
way home under wy top masts, id ay for 
her dechs, you may swib wi’ hot water, and 
you mu sxab wy cold, but ther. s the blood 
stuns, and there theyll bite The 
cipn had a nurow oC yx, lhe muny of the 
Test—a shot shaved his ancle hhe a razor 
You should have seen that man’s face in the 
het o' battle, his features woe as if thy 
‘Deen cast in steel” 

“We tather expected a letter ftom Bub 
before this * 

“Wal,’ sud Jim Cornich, with a smile of 
toleration, “ you must mahc allow inces ‘The 
truth otis, he's engiged yust now at Ports- 
mouth, ke a good many of the cst ftom our 
sp... ‘Sis a very mice young woman 
that he's 2 courting of, and I mike no doubt 
that she'll be an eacellent wife for him * 

“ANU” sad Mrs. Loveday in a warning 
tone 

“ Courting—wife?” sud the muller, 

Jhey instinctively looked towuds Anoe 
Anne had started asif shaken by an muasible 
hand, and a thick nnst of doubt sccmed to 
obscure the antelligence of he: eyes ‘This 
was but for two or thice momcnts. Very 
pale, she arose and went nyght up to the 
seaman, John gently tied to wntaccpt her, 
but she passud him by. 

“Do you speak of Robert Tovwday as 
courting a wile?” she ashed, without the 
least betrayal of cmotion 

“J didn’t see you, miss,” replied Cormeh, 
tuming. “Yes, your biothu hiv’ his cye 
ona wife, and he deserves om. 1 hope you 
don't mind.” 

“Not im the least,” she sud with a stage 
laugh, “I am interested, naluiily And 
what 1s she?” 

“ Avery mce young mater tuk 4 d-u,hter, 
honey. A very we choxe ot the young 
man’s” 

“Ts she fair or dark?” 

“ Her har is rather light.” 

“T hike hght hau , and he: nime?” 

“Tiername 1sCuoline But «init be that 
my ‘tory hunts ye? It so—' 

“Yes, yes,” said Jobn, interposing anxi- 
ously. ‘We don't care for more just at this 
moment.” 

“We do care for morc,” sud Anne veher 
mently, “Tell rt all, salor. Thitis a very 

. pretty name, Caroline. When atc they going 
to be married ?” 

“T don’t know as how the day i» settled,” 
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answered Jim, even now scarcely conscious grasping the edge of the high clumney shelf, 

of the devastation he was causing im one fair stood silent 

breast “But from the rate the courtmgis “Did I hear a none when J went out?” 

seudding along at, 1 should say it won't be ashed the clder in a tone of mugiving 

tong first” “Yes, you did,” said John “Jt was she, 
“If you sec lum when you go bach gve but her mother says she ts better now 

hum my best wishes,” she hghtly said as she Tather,” he added smpetuously, “Bob 1s a 

movedanay “And,”shcadded with solemn worthless blockhead! If there had been any 

bitterness, “say that I am glad to hear he good in iim he would have becn drowncd 

15 making such good use of the fist days of years ago!” 

hus escape from the Valley of the shadow of ‘John, John—not too fast," sud the 

Death’ She went away, cxpressing indie «mill: “That's a hard thmg to say of your 

ence by audhbly singing in the ditance— brother, and you ought to be ashamed of 


SRI mena dune the ermal the roupll the:vose “Wall, he tes me move than I can bear, 
ft Good heaven! wnt can a man be made of 

“Your suter 15 lycly at the news,’ ob to go on ashe docs? Why didn't he come 
served Jom Cosel. home , or af he couldn't get leave, why didn't 

“Yes,” muimured John gloomily, as he he wute? “Tis scandalous of him to serve a 
gnawed his lowet lip and kept us ¢ycs acd woman hike that.” 
on the fire. “Gently, gently. ‘The chap hev done his 

“Wall,” continued the man fom the Fa dutyasasulor, and though thure might have 
tory, “I won't say that your brother's in- been something between him and Anne, hur 
tended ha’nt got some ballast, which is very mother, in talking it over with me, has said 
Iuchly for'n, as he mght have picked up many times thut she couldn't think of their 
with a gil without a single copper nail. To marrying nil Dob had settled down in busi 
be sure there was a tune we had when we ness with me, Folks that gam victorics 
got into port’ It was Snes house for us . must have a hittle liberty allowed ‘em. Lock 
all" And after mentally regardmg the at the admual himself, for that matter.” 
seene for 2 few seconds Jum emptied his cup John continued looking at the 1cd coals, till 
and rase to go heanng Mrs. Loveday’s foot on the staircase, 

‘Lhe miller was s tying soine last words to he went to mect her. 
him outside the house, Anne's voice had — “She as better,” said Mrs. Loveday, “but 
hardly ceased singmg upstairs, John was she won't come down ag un to day.” 
standing by the fireplace, and Mis Loveday Could John havc heard what the poor 
was ciossing the room to jon her daughter, gil was moaning to herself at that moment 
whose mannet had given her some uneasi. as she lay writhing on the bed, he would 
ness, when a noise came from above the have doubted her mother’s assurance, “ If 
ceiling, a8 of some heavy body fallmg Mis he had been dead I could have borne it, but 
Loveday rusiud to the staucase, saying, this I cannot bear!” 

“Ah, 1 feared somettung'” and she was 
followed by John. CHAPIFR XXXVI —DERRIMAN SUIS CHANCES 

When they entered Anne’s room, which MeranwHitt Sailor Cormick had gone on 
they both did almost at one moment, they his wav as fat as the forking roads, where he 
found hu Jjing insensble upon the floor met Festus Denman on foot, The lattu, 
‘The trumpet nyor, his lips tightly closed, attracted by the seaman's dress, and by sce 
infted her in bis arms and tad her upon the , ng him come from the mill, at once accosiid 
bed; afta which he went back to the door him. Jim, with the greatest readinuss, fell 
to give room to her mother, who was bend- mto conscrsation, and told the same story as 
ing over the girl with some hartshorn. that he had rclated at the mul 

Piescnily Mrs. Loveday looked up and “Bob Loveday gomg to be marned?” re- 
said to hum, “She is only in a faint, John, peated Festus, 
and her colour 1 coming back. Now kave — “ You all scem struck of a heap wi' that." 
ber to me, I will be down-staus m2 ftw “No, I never head news that pleased 
munutes. and tcl] you how she 15.” ‘me more.” 

John left the room. When he gamed the © When Comich was gone Festus, instead of 
lower apiriment bis father was sianding by passing straight on, halted on the httle budge 
the chimney piece, the salor having gone and meduated. Bob, beg now interested 
‘The trumpet-mayor went up to the fire, and, elsewheie, would probably not tcsent the 
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uze of Anne's heart by another, there 
« ould, at any rate, be ne furthe: possibility of 
that looming ducl which bad troubled the 
scounan’s mind ever smce his horse play on 
Anne at the house on the down Jo march 
unto the mill and propose to Mrs. Loveday 
tot Anne before John’s interest could revive 
m hei %as, to this hero’s thmking, excellent 
uyercuion. 

The day had alieady begun to darken 
shen he entered, and the cheerful fire shone 
1d upon the floor and walls. Mis Loveday 

sceived him alone, and askud Inm to take 
1 seat by the chimney comer, a hitle of the 
oud hankenng for him as a son in Jaw having 
pumanently remuned with her 

“Your servant, Mts, Loveday,’ he sad, 

and 1 will tell you at once whit I cone 
or You will say that 1 take time by the 
tor lock when I inform you that ut 15 to push 
am omy long wished-for alliince wi’ your 
Twoghter, as I beheve she w now a fice 
womn again ” 

* Phaok you, Mr Demmi,” sui the 

othe: placably — “ But she 15 sil at present. 
ll mention it to her when she 15 better ” 

a eh her to alter her cruel, cruel resolves 

LRGP,, me, on the score of—of my con 
uming passion for her. In short,” contmuci 
Festus, dropping his parlour languige in his 
virmth, “T’ll teli thee what, Dame Loveday, 
4 want the maid, and must have her” 

Mrs. Loveday rephed that that was very 
+ ‘un speaking, 

“Well, ‘tus, But Bob has given her up. 
Ue never meant to marry her. I'll tell you, 
\irs Loveday, what I have never told a soul 
uefore. I was standing upon Weymouth 
Quy on that very day m last September 
that Bob set sail, and I heard him say to his 
brother John that he gave your daughter up.” 

““Lhen at was very unmanneily of him 
to tnfle with her so,” said Mr. Loveday 
warmly, “ Who did he give hei up 10?” 

Festus replied with hesitation, “ lc gave 
hut up to John.” 

“To John? How could he give her up 
to 2 man already over htad and cars in love 
with that actress woman?” 

“Ohl You supiise me. Which actress 
ste” 

“That Miss Johnsont Anne tells me 
that he loves her hopelessly.” 

Testus arose Miss Johnson seemed sud- 
denly to acquire high value as a sweetheart 
at this announcement, He had himself felt 
a nameless atuactiveness in her, and John 
hhad done likewise. Jobn crossed bis path 
mn all possible ways. 
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Befoie the yeoman hid reptied somebody 
opened the door, and th. fitehght shone 
upon the unifonn of the petson they dis 
cussed — Lestus nodded on recognising him, 
wishul Mrs Loveday good evening, and 
went out precipitately. 

“So Bob told you he meant to break off 
with my Annc when he wont away?” Mis, 
Loveday remaked to the trumpet major, 
“T wish I had known of it before” 

John appeared disturbed at the sudden 
charge Me murmurcd that he could not 
deny it, and then hastily turned from he 
and followed Dcinman, whom he saw before 
him on the bndge 

“Durnman !" he shouted. 

Festus started and looked round. 
trumpet major,” he said blindly 

“When will you have sense enough to 
amind yout own business, and not come here 
telling things you have heard by sncaking 
behind people's backs?” demanded Tohn 
hotly, “Ifyou can’t ain im any other way, 
I shall have to pull your cary again, as ] did 
the other day!” 

“ You pull my cars? How cin you tell 
that he, whca you know twas somebody else. 
pulled ’em ?” 

“Oh no, no. TF pulled your cars, and 
thashed you in a mild way." 

“You'll sweat to it? Surely ’twas another 
man?” 

“Tt was in the parlour at the public 
house, you were almost 1 the dark.” And 
Tobn added a few details as to the particular 
blows, which amounted to proof itself. 

“Then I heartily ask your pardon for say 
ing "twas a he!” ced Festus, advancing 
with extended hand and a gemal smile. 
“Sure, if I had Lnown ‘¢vas you, 1 wouldn't 
have msultcd you by deaying it” 

“Phat was why you didn't challenge me, 
then ?” 

“That was att I wouldn't for the world 
have burt your nice stnse of honour by letting 
ye go unchallenged, if 1 bad hnown' And 
now, you sce, unfortunately 1 can't mend 
the nustahe So long a ume has passed siuce 
it happened that the heat of my temper 4 
gone off. I couldn't oblige ye, ty how 1 
might, for 1 am not a man, iumptt-mayor, 
that can butcher in cold blood -no, not 
I, now you neither, from whit I know of 
ye. So, willy mily, we must fain let it pass, 
eh?” 


“Wal, 


“We must, I suppose,” saul John, suling 
gnmly. “Who did you think I was, then, 
that might when I boxed you alll round?” 

“No, don’t press me,” replied the yeoman, 
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“1 can’t reveal; it would be lisgracing my- 
self to show how very wide of the truth the 
inockery of wine was able to lead my senses. 
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hurdle with such violence that the whole row 
of them fell flat in the mud. 
“Mercy, Maister Festus!" said Cripple 


We will let it be buried in eternal miaens of | straw. ‘Surely,’ I says to myself when I 


sorgetfulness.” 
“ Xs you wish,” said the tumpet-major 
loftily. “But if you ever should think you | 
knew it was me, why, you know where to; 
find me.” And Loveday walked away. 
‘The instant that he was gone Festus shook ' 
his fist at the evening star, which happened { 


‘Ube Fe tery, 


to lie in the same direction as that taken by 
the dragoon, 

“Now for my revenge! Duels? Life- 
long disgrace to me if ever I fight with a 
man of blood below my own] ‘There are 
other remedies for upper-class souls}... 
Matilda—that's my way.” 

Festus strode along till he reached the 
Hall, where Cripplestraw appeared gazing at 
him from under the arch of the porter’s 
lodge. Derriman dashed open the entrance- 





sve ye a-coming, ‘surely Maister Festus is 
fuming like that because there's no chance 
ot the enemy coming this year, atter all.” 

“Cx-rripplestraw | I have been wounded 
to the heart," replied Dariman with a furid 
liow. 

“And the man yet lives, and you wants 
jer horse-pistols instantly. 
Certainly, Maister F —” 

“No, Cripplestraw, not 
my pistols, but my new- 
cut clothes, my heavy 
gol seals, my silver- 
topped cane, and my 
buckles that cost more 
money than he ever saw. 
Yes, I must tell some- 
body, and I'l tell you, 
because there's no other 
fool near. He loves her 
heart and soul, ae 
poor; she'stip-top genteel, 
and not rich, fam Tich, 
by comparison. J'il court 
the pretty play -actress, 
and win her before his. 
eyes.” 

“ Play-actress, Maister 
Derriman?” 

“Yes, I saw her this 
very day, nxt her by ac- 
cident, and spoke to her. 
She's stil in Weymouth 
—pethaps because of him. 
1 can meet hei ct any 
hour of the day-—- But 
1 don’t mean to marry 
her—not I. I will court 
her for my pastime, and 
to annoy him. It will be 
all the moie death to him 
that I don’t want her. 
‘Then pethaps he will say 
to me, ‘ You have taken 
my one ewe lamb’-—meauing that I am the 
king, and he’s the poor oan, as in the church 
verse; and he'll beg for mercy when ‘tis too 
late—unless, meanwhile, I shall have tired of 
my new toy, Saddle the horse, Cripple- 
straw, to-morrow at ten.” 

Full of this resolve to scourge John Love- 
day to the quick through his passion for Miss 
Johnson, Festus came out booted and spurred 
at the time appointed, and set off on his 
morning ride, 
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Miss Johnson’s theatrical engagement 
hing long ago terminated, she would have 
lefe Weymouth with the rest of the visitors 
had not mitrmonil hopes detained her 
there hese had nothing whatevr to do 
with John Loveday, 15 may be un igined, but 
with @ stout, staid hort builder on the Old 
Quiy, who had shown much interest in hur 
impuponations Unfortunate]; this substan 
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trl man hid not becn quite so ittentive 
since the end of the season as hry previous 
manner Ied her to expect, and st ws 2 ,reat 
pksure to the lady to sce Mr Deiman 
kann, over the hubour bridle with his 
cyes fixed upon her as she came towards it 
after 1 stroll pust her clderly wourt » house. 
“Od tthe at, mvum, you duln’t tell me 
when I saw you last that the toot, man 





* Aune ewept with hoe eyes the tremulous oxpanse of watire around ber 


with the blue jacket and Inee as yours 
devoted?” began Festus 

“Who do you mean?” In Matlda’s 
ever changing emotional mterests, Jobn Love 
day was a stale and unpiofitable personality 

“Why, that trumpet mayor man” 
‘What of him?" 

“Come, he loves you, and you hnow it, 
ma'am.” 

She knew, at any rate, how to tak« the 
current when it served. So she glanced 


|yec 


at Festus, fulded her lips meaningly, and 
nodded 

"T've come to cut him out.” 

She shook her herd, it ben g unsafe to 
speak tll she knew a little more of the sub- 


t. 
“What!” sud Festus reddening, “do 
you mean to say that you think of hm 
senously—you, who mght look so much 
Ingher?” 

“Constant dropping will wear away a 
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stone; and you should only hear his plead- 
ing! ‘This handsome face is bapressive, and 
hhis manners are—oh, so gentcel! I am not 
rich; 1 am, in short, a poor lady of decayed 
tuatly, who has nothing to boast of but my 
blood and ancestors, and they won't find 2 
jwily in food and clothing—- I hold the 


world but as the world, Derrimanio—a stage as 


where every man must play a part, and mine 
rsad one!" She dropped her eyes thought- 
tully and sighed. 

We will talk of this,” said Festus, much 
affected, ‘Let us walk to the Look-out,” 

She made no objection, and said, as they 
(urned that way, “Mr. Deniman, a long 
tme ago I found something belonging to 
you ; Lut 1 have never yet remembered to re- 
sutn it.” And she drew from her bosom the 
paper which Anne had dropped in the 
meadow when cluding the grasp of Festus 
on that summer day. 

“Zounds, 1 smell fresh meat!” cried Festus 
when he had looked it over, “’Tis in my 
uncle's writing, and ‘tis what I heard him 
singing on the day the French didn’t come, 
and afterwards saw him marking in the road. 
‘Tis something he’s got bid away. Give me the 
paper, there's a dear; 'tis worth sterling gold!" 

“ Halves, then ?” suid Matilda tenderly, 

“Yes—anything,” replied Festus, blazing 
ito a smile, for she bad looked up in her 
best new manner at the possibility that he 
tight be worth the winning. They went 
up the steps to the summit of the cliff, and 
dwindled over it against the sky. 
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Tucr® was no letter from Bob, though 
December had passed, and the new year was 
(wo weeks old. His movements were, how- 
ever, pretty accurately registered in the 
papers, which John still brought, but which 
Anne no longer read, During the second 
week in Wecember the Vedory sailed for 
Sheerness, and on the gth of the following 
January the public fumeral of Lord Nelson 
took place in St. Paul's. 

‘Then there caine a meagre tine addressed 
to the family in general, Bob’s new Ports- 
qouth attachment was not mentioned, but he 
tol] them that he had been one of the eight- 
and-forty seamen who walked two-and-two 
im the funeral procession, and that Captain 
Tiardy had borne the banner of emblems on 
the same occasion, The crew was soon to be 
yard off at Chatham, when he thought of re- 


tuning to. th for a few days to sce 
a valued 4 After that he should come 
home, | Bae 


But the spring advanced without bringing 
him, and John watched Anne Gatland’s 
desolation With augmenting desite to do 
something towards consoling her, ‘The old 
feclings, $0 religiously held in check, were 
stimulated to rcbelliousness, though they did 
not show themselves in any direct manner 


yet. 

‘The miller, in the meantime, who seldom 
interfered in such matters, was observed to 
look meaningly at Anne and the trumpet- 
major from day to day; and by-und-by he 
spoke privately to John. 

His words were short and to the point: 
Anne was very melancholy ; she had thought 
too much of Bob. Now ‘twas plain that they 
had lost him for many years to come. Well’; 
je had always felt that of the two he would 
rather John marricd her. Now John might 
settle down there, and succeed where Bob 
hac failed, “So if you could get her, wny 
sonny, to think Jess of lim and more of thy- 
self, it would be a good thing for all.” 

An inward eacitement had risen in John ; 
but he suppressed it and said firrnly-— 

“Fauness to Bob before everything!" 

“ He hev forgot her,and there'san end on't.” 

“She's not forgot him.” 

“Well, well ; think it over,” 

This discourse was the cause of his penning 
a letter to his brother. He begged for a dis- 
tinct statement whether, as John at first sup- 
posed, Bob’s verbal renunciation of Anne on 
the quay had been only 2 momentary ebulli- 
tion of friendship, which it would be crucl to 
take literally ; or whether, as seemed now, it 
hat passed from a hasty resolve to a standing 
purpose, persevered in for his own pleasure, 
with not a care for the result on poor Anne, 

John waited anxiously for the answer, but 
no answer came; and the silence scemed 
even more significant than a letter of assur- 
ance could have been of his absolution from 
further support to a claim which Bob himself 
had so clearly renounced. ‘Thus it happened 
that I pressure, brotherly indifference, 
and bis own released impulse operated in onc 
dehghtfal direction, and the trumpet-major 
once more approached Anne as in the old 
time. 

Dut it was not tilt she had been left to her- 
self for a full five months, and the bluc-bells 
and ragged-robins of eighteen hundred and 
six were again making themselves common to 
the rambling eye, that he directly addressed 
her, She was tying up a group of tall flower- 
ing plants in the garden: she knew that he 
was behmd her, but she did not tum. She 
had subsided into a placid dignity which 
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enabled her when watched to perform any 
litte action with seeming composure—very 
different from the flutter of her inexperienced 
days. 

“Are you never going to turn round?” 
he at length asked good-humouredly. 

She then did turn, and looked at him for a 
moment without speaking; 2 certain suspicion 
looming in her eyes, as if suggested by his 
perceptible want of ease. 

“How like summer it is getting to feel, is 
at not?” she said, 

John admitted that it was getting to feel 
like summer; and, bending his gaze upon her 
with an earnestness which no longer left any 
sloubt of his subject, went on to ask, “IIave 
you ever in these last weeks thought of how 
at used to be between us?” 

She replied quickly, “Oh, John, you 
shouldn't begin that again. I am t 
another woman now !” 

“Well, that’s all the more reason why I 
phould, isn’t it?" H 

Anne looked thoughtfully to the other end 
of the garden, faintly shaking her head; “1 
don't quite sve it like that,” she returned. 

~ You feel yourself quite free, don't you?" | 

“ Quite fice |" she said instantly, and with 
proud distinctness ; her eyes fell, and she re 
peated mae slowly, “ Quite free.” Then her | 
“houghts seemed to fly fiom herself to him. 
“ But you are not? * 

“Jam not?” 

“ Miss Jobnson !” 

“Oh—that woman! You know as well as! 
1 that was all make up, and that I never 
for a moment thought of her.” 

“T had an idea you were acting; but I 
wasn’t sure.” 

© Well, that's nothing now, Anne, I want to 
relieve your life ; to cheer you in some way ; 
{o make some amends for’ my brother's bad 
conduct. If you cannot love me, liking will 
be well enough, I have thought over every 
side of it so many times—for months have I 
been thinking it over—and I am at last sure 
that I do right to put it to you in this way. 
‘That I don’t wrong Bob I am quite convinced. 
As fur as he is concerned we be both free. 
Had I not been sure of that I would never 
have spoken, Father wants me to take on 
the mill, and it will please him if you can 
give me one little hope; it will make the 
house go on altogether better if you can think 
o’ me,” 

“You are generous and good, John,” she 
said, as a big round tear bowled heltct-skelter 
down her face and hat-strings. 

“Tam not that; I fear I am quite the 
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opposite,” he said, without looking at her. 
Ti would be all gain to me—— But you 
have not answered my question.” 

She lifted her eyes. “John, I cannot!” 
she said, with a cheerless smile. ‘‘ Posi- 
tively I'cannot. Will you make me a 
promise?” 

“What is it?" 

_ “L want you to promise first—— Yes, it 
is dreadfully unreasonable,” she aided, in a 
mild distress,“ But do promise!" 

John by this time seemed to have a feel 
ing that it was all up with him for the present. 
“TI promise,” he said listlessly, 

“It is that you won't speak to ine about 
this for ewr so long,” she returned, with em- 
phatic kindliness. 

“Very good,” he replied; “very good. 
Dear Anne, you don't think I have been 
upmanly or unfair in starling this anew?” 

Anne looked into his fice without 2 smile, 
“ You have been perfectly natural)” she niur- 
mured. “ And so I think have I.” 

John, mournfully: “You will not avoid 
ime (or this, or be afraid of me? J will not 
break my word, I will not worry you any 
more.” 

“Thank you, John. You need not have 
said worry ; it isu’t that.” 

“Well, I am very blind and stupid. 1 
have been hurting your heart al) the time 
without knowing it. It is my fate, I suppose. 
Men who love women the very best nays 
Dlunder and give more pain than those who 
love them less,” 

Anne Iaid one of her hands in the other as 
she softly replied, looking down at them, 
No onc loves meas well as you, John; no= 
body in the world is so worthy to be loved ; 
and yet I cannot anyhow love you rightly.? 
And lifting her eyes, “But I do so fcel for 
you that I will try as hard as I can to think 
about you.” 

“Well, that is something,” he said, smiling. 
“ You say I must not speak about it again for 
ever so long ; how long?” 

“Now that’s not fair)’ Anne retorted, 
going down the garden, and leaving hau 
alone. 

‘About a week passed. ‘Then one after. 
noon the miller walked up to Anne indoors, 
a weighty topic being expressed in his tread. 

“Twas so glad, my honey,” he began, with 
a knowing sunile, ‘to sce that from the mill 
window last week.” He flung a nod in the 
direction of the garden. 

‘Anne innocently inqui 

“Jack and you in the 
he continued, laying bis 
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shoulder wnd stroking 1t. “It woukl so please of grievance “How you 2 beset me!’ 
me, my deu hittle gul, if you could get to she capostulated “It makes me ferl very 
hhe him better than that weathercoch, Master wicked an not obeying you, ind bem, futhfal 
Lob” futhfulto— Lut she could not uast 
Anne shook her head, not mm forcible , that side of the subject to words ‘Why 
ne, ttop, but to imply + kind of neutrality | would it please you so much? she shed 
Cant you? Come now, sud the mir — ‘ John 1s 18 steady and st unch 1 fellow 1s 
ghe threw back her heud with a hittle laugh ever bloned atrampet Ive always thought 














Are you nercr go ng to turn roondd 7” 


you nught do better with him than with Rob | Anne meditatively regarded the miller from. 
Now I've a plan for taking him into the mil, under her shady eyehds, the fingers of one 
and Icttmg him have a comfortable tmc ot hand playing a silent tattoo on he bosom. 
after his long knocking about, but so much ‘I don't know what to siy to you,” she 
depends upon you that I must bide & Int tl! | answered brusquely, and went away 

ste what your pleasure 1s about the poor, But these discourses were not without their 
{cllow Mind, my dear, I don’t want to force / effect upon the extremely conscicnt‘ous mind 
3, T only just ask ye” lof Anne, They were, morcoyer, much helped 
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by an inc er. whnea took place one evening 
im the autumn of this year, when John came 
to tea Anne was sitting ona low stool m 
front of the fre, her hinds clasped across 
her knee. John Lovcday had just sexted 
humeelf on a chur close behind her, and Mis 
Lovcday was in the act of filling the tc 1pot 
fiom the kettle which hung m the chimney 
exactly above Anne, The kettle slipped 
forward suddenly, whereupon John jumped 
fom the chair and put his own two hands 
over Anne's yust in time to shickl them, and 
the precious knee she clasped, from the Jet 
of scalding water which had directed atself 
upon that pomt. The accidental overflow 
Was instantly checked by Mrs. Loveday , but 
what had come was recened by the devoted 
trumpet major on the bachs of his hands. 

‘Anne, who had hardly been aware that he 
was behind het, statted up Ihe a peison 
awikencd fiom a trance. “ What have you 
done to youself, poor John, to keep xt of 
me!” she ened, looking at hy hands 


John redduned emotionally at her worls. | 


“Yt isa Lat of a scald, that’s all,” he icplud, 

diawing a fing acioss the back of one hand, 

and bringing off the skin by the touch. 
“You ate scalded punfully, and I not at 


Ul” She gaved into his hind face as shu! 


hail never caved there before, and xen May 
Loveday ¢une back with oi and other Imi 
ments for the wound Anne would let nobody 
diess it but herself, It seemed as if her 
coyness bad all gone, and when she bul 
done all that lay m het power she still sit by 
him. At his departme she sard what she 
had never saul to bum im her hfe before: 
“Come agun soon 1” 
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Aftet this there was something of rechiess- 
ness and something of ple isantry in the youns 
gul's manner of making herself an example 
of the tiumph of prxle and common sense 
over memory and sentiment. Hei atutude 
had becn epitonnzed im her defiint smeinz 
it the ume she learnt that Bob ws not leal 
and true. John, as wu inevitable, came 
again almost immediately, drawn thither by 
the sun of her first smile on him, and the 
voids which had accompanied 1, And now 
instead of going off to her httle pursuits 
up stats, down stans, across tbe room, in the 
corner, ot to any place except where he 
happencd to be, as had been her custom 
Inthcrto, she remamed scated neu him, re 
turning interesting answers to his general 
remaths, and at cve1y opportunity kttns 
hum know that at last he had found favour 
an haa eyes 

The day was fine, and they went out of 
doors, where Anne caderouied to seat her- 
self on the sloping stone of the window still. 

“Flow ood you hwe becume lately,” sud 
John, standing over her and smiling in the 
sunlight which blazed against the wu, “1 
fancy you have stayed at home this aitunoon 
on my account.” 

 Peihips I dul,” she said gaily 


1D whit term my feeb deme w.cunnot do too much 
Lorleyone tt Chisguid deur lanl? 


And he his done more than that, he has 
siwed me fiom 2 dicadiul scaklmg. The 
bach of your hand will not be well fur a long 
tame, John, will 1t?” 

He held out by hand to regrid its condi- 
tion, and the next nrtwal thm ws to take 
‘Thac was a glow upon his tacc when 


In shoit, that umputsive act of devotion, hus 
the last of a series of the same tenor, had he did it his star was at jast on a fair way 
been the added diop which finally turned, towards the zenith after its long and weary 
the wheel, John’s character deeply imprissed ! dechnation. ‘The least penetrating eye could 
her. His determined steadfastness to his have perceived that Anne had resolved to 
lode star non her admuration, the more espe- ct him woo—posstbly, 1n her temcrity, to Iet 
cially as that star was herself. She began to him win, Whatever silent sorrow might be 
‘onda more and more how she could have locked up in her, it was by this time thrust 
so petsistently held out against his advances a long way down from the hght. 
before Bob came home to renew gush ‘TI want you to go somewhere with me if 
memonies which had by that tme got consi- you will,” he said, still holding her hand. 
derably weakened, Could she not, after all, “Yes? Where 1s 1t?” ‘ 
please the mullet, and try to listen to John? He pomted to a distant hillside which, 
By so doing she would make a worthy man hitherto green, had within the last few dass 
happy, the only sacrifice bemg at worst that begun to show scratches of white on its face. 
‘of ber unworthy self, whose future was no “Up there,” he sad. 
longer valuable. “As for Bob, the woman “I see bittle figures of men moving abelitt, 
ts to be pitied who loves him,” she reflected What are they domg?” 
tncgnantly, and persuaded herself that, nho- “‘ Cutting out a huge picture of the king 
ever the woman might be, she was not Anne on horseback m the earth of the hill. ‘I he 
Galand. ‘ing’s head 18 to be as big as our mull-pond, 
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and hi body as big as this gaiden, he and 
the horse wil cover more than anacr. When 
sh lt we go?” 

“Whenever you please,” said she 

“John!” cried Mis, Loveday fiom the 
fiont doo, “Her’s a fund come for 
ou” 
} John went round, and found his tusty 
heutenant, Trumpeter Buck, wasting ior him 
A letter had come to the bariachs for Tohn 
in his abscnee, and the trmpeter, who was 
going fora wuk, had brought it along with 
fim Buck then entered the mull to discuss, 
it possible, a mug of last ycat's mead with 
the millet, and John pioceeded to tead his 
letter, Anne being stil round the corner, 
where he had Icft her. When he had rad 
a few words he turned as pale as a sheet, but 
he did not move, and perused the wnting to 
the end 

Mfterwaids he laid his elbow against the 
wall, ind put his palm to bis head, thinking 
with paintul mtentness ‘Then he took hm 
sell vigorously m hand, as st were, and gra 
dually became natural again, When he 
pitted from Anne to go home with Buch she 
noticed nothing different in hun, 

In banachs that evening he read the Jetter 
agaw. It was om Dob, and the agitating 
contents were these — 


“Dear Joun,—I have drifted off from 
writing ull the prcsent time because 1 have 
not been clear wout my feclings , but 1 have 
divcovered them at last, and can say beyond 
doubt that I mean to be faithful to my dearest 
Anne afta all The fact 1s, John, I’ve got 
into a bit of ascrape, and I've a secret to Wit 
you about it (which inust go no further on 
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warm, as folks do, in short, we liked one 
another well enough for awhile Dut 1 have 
got into shoal water with hei, and have 
found hei to be a teruble take im, Nothuns 
in ber at all—no sense, no nicencss, all 
tantrams and empty note, John, though 
she seemcd monstrous clever at first, So 
my heart comes back to sts old anchoiage 
hope my retum to faithfulness will make no 
difference to you. But as yon showed by 
your looks at our parting thit you should 
not accept my offer to give hu up—madle in 
Loo much haste, as I have since foun |—-I fecl 
that you won’t mind that I have retuned to 
the path of honour. I dale not nite to 
Anne as yet, and please do not let her kno: 
a word about the other young womin, ot 
there will be the desl to pay I shall come 
home and make ail things nzht please Gail 
In the meantune I should take it ay 2 hind 
ness, Jobn, af you would key a biotherly eye 
upon Anne, and guade fer und bak to me 
I shall die of sottow if anybody suts hu 
against me, for my hopes aie getting bound 
up in her again quite strong. Hoping you 
are jovial, as times go, I am, 
“ Your affection ate brother, 
“Rorrai.? 


When the cold day-lght fell upon John’s 
facc, as he dressed himself next mormng, the 
incrpient yesterday's wnnke in bis forchca 
had become permanently graven there, He 
had resolved, for his only liother's sake, to 
teveise lus proceduie before at was too lat, 
and guide Anne’s mind in the direction 1 
qured But having auanged to iahe her 
to sce the eacarated figutc of the king, he 
stated for Overcombe dung the day, as af 


‘any account)» On landing last autumn I fell ni had occured to chech the smooth 
a with a young woman, and we got rathcs | course of his Jove. 
HYMN. 


O FOR a heart fiom self set free, 
And doubt, and fret, and caie, 

Light as a bud, instinct with glee, 
Phat fans the breezy ar! 


O for a mind whose virtue moulds 
All sensuous far display, 

And, like a strong commander, holds 
A wold of thoughts m sway ! 


for an eye that’s clear to sec, 
A hand that waits on kate, 

To pluck the npe fruit from the tice, 
And never comes too late! 


O for a hfe with firm set root, 
And bieadth of leafy green, 

And ffush of bloomng wealth, and fruit 
‘That glows with mellow sheen! 


O for a death from sharp alarms 
‘And bitter memories free : 

A gentle death in God's own arms, 
‘Whose dear Son died for me! 


JOHN S, BLACKIE. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE VALLEYS OF THE WALDENSES. 
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No, 1Le Bric Castaluszo from the Bear Tan, Ta Tour. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE VALLEYS OF THE WALDENSES 


THE valleys of the Waldenses have been 
heard of by everybody. These ob- 
scure and inconsiderable ravines among the 
spurs of the Fligh Alps of Piedmont, though 
affording but a few square miles of habitable 
earth, have nourished a hardy handful of men 
who have made deeper marks on the history of 
Europe than countries many times their size. 
and natural importance. They have drawn 
out the sympathies of all who value lofty 
heroism, or can admire indomitable pluck. 
‘They have enlisted the active, enthusiastic 
help of statesmen like Oliver Cromwell, and 
of soldiers and philanthropists like General 
Beckwith, They have attracted the respect- 
ful notice of historians and theologians, and 
afforded to students of ecclesiastical lore 
their most primitive models of church life 
and doctrine. Every rock in those valleys 
has its legend, every pool its thrilling tragedy, 
every precipice its story of love and war, 
and every pass among the mountains that 
hem them in, gives its witness to the long and 
weary struggle of truth against falsehood, in 
which truth has been victorious at last. And 
the natural charms of: the country of the 
Vaudois are as singular as its historic asso- 
ciations. There are few scenes in the world 
soore lovely than are to be found in the Val 
Angrogna or the Val Pelice, and few more 
stern and terrible than the upper portion of 








the Val Lucerna or Germanasca; while, for 
wild and untrodden passes amid Alpine 
snows and icy regions, the Col St. Julian and 
the Col d'Pis, or the stecps of Monte Viso 
or Monte Genevre, may take rank with those 
of the Oberland itself. 

Full of romantic anticipations, and primed 
with. the history of this interesting people, 
found myself, one autumn, at. the Bear Iun, 
in La Tour Pelice, Fora fortnight { gave ny- 
self up to the happiness of intercourse with 
the natives, making pilgrimages to every 
spot sacred to the memory of heroic actions 
in the four valleys which are still the patri- 
mony of the Israel of the Alps. During that 
time I visited every principal village, and 
every scene of primary interest to which 
their historians have directed attention, as 
many other travellers haye done before me. 
Bat there was one point of high interest, 
which all the Waldensian writers mentionc:|, 
but of which, nevertheless, no one in the 
valleys could give me definite information, 
and which no one I met scemed to have 
ever visited. Tt was the great Cavern of 
Castaluzzo. Leger, Muston, Gilly, Beattic, 
Bramley-Moore, and Worsfold, all tell_us 
much about this celebrated cavern, For 
centuries, during several successive persccu- 
is it seems to have formed the chief 
hiding-place of the long-suffering people of 
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all the towns and viliages in the Vel Peiice. 
Whenever the inhabitants of La Tour, Vil- 
Jaro, or Bobbio were threatened with mas- 
sacre—and they were frequently threatened 
—the women and children were conveyed 
there. Leger tells us that as many as four 
hundred persons, young and old, lay at one 
time, and that for a considerable period, 
concealed in its recesses. He describes it 
with some particularity, and it is well worth 
careful description, for 2 more marvellous 
retreat could hardly be conceived, and per- 
haps a place so admirably adapted to the 
purpose is not to be found in the world as 
that which God 
wided for 
Frese tried and 
persecuted 
people, inclose 
proximity to 
their principal 
centres of po- 
pulation. Dr. 
Gillyfeltitsim- 
portance in the 
istory of their 
persecutions to 
be so great 
that he made 
repeated efforts 
to reach it, 
His account of 
the manner in 
which he ulti- 


mately —suc- 
ceeded — by 
means of a 


rope-ladder 
and a band of 
trusty compa- 
nions—is to be 


found in page Sie 
$09 of his later 2.-Monte 
Waldensian 

Researches. He ascended with infinite diffi- 


culty to the top of Castaluzzo, and, with 
a_namber of guides, approached the edge 
of the precipice, which he says, and says 
truly, was as perpendicular as a wall, He 
was utterly incredulous of any cave there, 
or, if there were a cave, of any human crea- 
ture being able to reach it. He “stretched 
“his body and neck over the precipice in 
“vain.” “ Not the slightest hold to a man’s 
“hand or foot was to be seen.” His guide 
“explained that the descent was to be 
“achieved by stooping over the projectiz 
“crag, on the edge of which he stood, 
“catching hold of the rough points of the 





‘Viso fram the top of Castalutzo Rock. 
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« cliff, and so letting yourselt down, till you 
“ come to asort of chimney, by which, one at 
“a time, it was easy to descend into the 
“cavem. But,” he adds, “how men, women, 
“cand children and aged fugitives were to per- 
“form this exploit, which we confessed our- 
“selves utterly afraid to attempt, did not 
“appear.” His guide “ supposed there had 
* been a second entrance, which was now Jost, 
“ and most pertinaciously insisted that by that 
“ very means he had described, men he knew 
“had actually got into the cave. He di- 
“rected their attention to immense blocks of 
“stone at the base of the cliffs, whichappeared 
“as if they 
“had recently 
“fallen from 
“the — rocks 
“above, and 
“which had 
“rendered the 
“ descent more 
“ difficult than 
“formerly.” 
Dr. Gilly and 
his party then 
gave up the at- 
tempt in oe 
spaix, although 
he heard of 
two persons, 
Cham foran 
and Ricca, who 
had got into 
the cave in 
their youth. 
Some time al- 
terwards he 
made a fresh 
attempt, pros 
vided with a 
rope-ladder, 
spade, pickaxe, 
hatchets, lan- 
tern, and cords, and this time he was more 
successful. Making a detour. by Borel, he 
once more reached the point where his 
guide had conducted him on the 6th of 
July. “Nothing,” saya he, “ presented itself 
4 to the eye which gave the slightest idea that 
“ the wall of rock down which we looked with 
“shuddering gaze contained an accessible 
“hiding-place, large enough to admit four 
“hundred people. The two notable climbers, 
“ Chamforan and Ricca " (whose services he 
had secured) “ pulled off their shoes andstock- 
“ings and stripped off their upper garments, 
“and looked” (says the amiable doctor) 
“as if they were rallying their courage for 
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“fan exploit Two young mountamecrs be 
* sides, one twenty, the other sixteen, significd 
“them imtention to follow the elder moun 
“tuners at all rks, and the coolness with 
«which they stood over the precipice and 
“+ moved along its dizzy edge satisfied us thit 
“they hid nerve enough foranythmg When 
“the guides wore revdy for the descent they 
addresse 1 then countrymen, M Bonjour 
‘and M Revel, and told them that thy 
‘would not dire to godown ‘Then whu 
wil = our 
“friends 
© do?’ sud 
“they 
«They ve 
‘ Lyghsh, 
‘replied 
*Chimfo 
rn, ‘and 
« will break 
“theirnechs 
‘rather 
* thin tin 
‘buch 
‘ Presently 
“they dis 
* appered 
* How they 
“sustamed 
“their foot 
“ing andto 
“what pro 
*jectin, 
«point they 
“clung, 1 
“could not 
* imagine 
*T looked 
“down, bat 
‘the cliff 
" prozected 
“so much 
“tht 1 
“coull nat 
“ distinguish 
“the meins 
“by which 
“they descended Presently a shout from 
“below dirccted us to lower the rope-ladder 
And then with infinite precautions and infinite 
congratulations the woithy doctor stepp d 
down the hempen staircase He estimated 
the distance from the top of the cliff to the 
top of the “climmee’ at twenty fet, and 
the further distance fifty feet, and then 2 few 
feet more landed lum on the floor of the 
cavein. His agile companrons took care he 
should come to no harm, and he adds, “The 
XXI-g2 
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“risk which the men encountered who de- 
“scended without the rope-ladder consisted 
“in passing from ledge to ledge, where the 
“hold wis very slight and insecure What, 
“‘then, must hive been the horrble nature of 
* the pesecutions which compelled women 
“and children to trust thumselves to the peril 
“of such an enterprne ? It w probable that 
|* ropes had been before used to facihiate the 
“ descent, for Lobserved sevital places which 
“looked 15 if they had been indented by the 
“friction 
“of cod 
“age? 

This, then, 
wis) the 
plice to 
which my 
inquinesnad 
becn direct- 
ed The. 

mm which the 
cavern lay 
15 sucn from 
ul puts of 
the valley of 
the Pelice 

On — gomg 
out on to 
the bak.ony 
of the Bear 
Inn, eaily on 
the morn 

ing after our 
anval, it 
was the first 
object which 
stnkus the 
eye Mount 
Vaindolin 
hes on the 
north side 
of the valley, 
the just of 2 
vista of emt 
nences 
whichbound 
the view to 
the night On the side of Mount Vindolin, 
towenng above the villiges and vineyards 
of the vulcy, a castellated spur juts out, 
and mses in a bold bluff agunst the shy, 
called, from its towerlike appewance, Le 
Bnc Castaluzzo, and connected with the 
masses of the Vandolin by a neck of narrow 
upland In the steep face of ths cliff a 
mere ledge may be discerned from La Tour 
with aghss [his is all that can be seen 
from below of the once famous cavern Not 
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18 it easy to ece that, for amid the seams and it was thought, would know the way. He 
ledges which score the face of the precipice, was sent for. His name was, us near as i 
it 15 diffientt to say with certamty which of could catch it, Jan Cooen, a lithe youns 
them it 15, This accounts for the vaguencss mountamcer of thuieen or fouiteen. He 
with which old residents in La Tour, whose Iced me up round the steep side of Castal- 
whole lives bad been passed m sight of st, uzvo to the narow col betwean at and Van 
answered my mquines as to its cxact locality dolm, wd thenec, after a bot and fatiguing 
Uheir 1ephes were conflictmg and puplea chmb, to the summut of Cistiluczo atch 
ing. The existence of a seret rock refux Lhere we were well repaid by + sicw of 
among the unscaleable precipices of Le Tie peerless sniciest and magniliccnce. ‘Lunn 
Castaluzao was known by everybody. The , the Supergy, the winding Po, and most of 
way into it was known by none and even; the muquisate of Silu/zo, Cwvout, Pacsana 
the possibihty of finding access to it w2s Campighone, Fonile, wue all in sight boy ond 
stoutly dennd, No one could be miduced the Viuilors territory, Sin Giovanm and Li 
to accompany mi m an attempt to reach xt, ‘Tom lay at our feel, Villaio nd Bobbio to 
and I had not tcl Ds Gillys account of his the westwud, and the toncnts of Pelee 
vunt to it, or I should not Inve attempted at Angrozm and Bighone, winding theads of 
without the apphinces by which he wis, 15 silvcs, at intervals through then valleys, 
we have scan, it last successful. Adismal while, peermg over the shady ndges of 
story wis cucfilly iepeated to me of two L Envcrs, above Roccabetta, and appasently 
young Wiklensian students of te college, close opposite to us, the snowy peak of Monte 
who had, some yerrs before, made the at Viso shone like a gigintic phitos of fosted 
tempt, and one of them having shpped was silver. The tableland of the suinmit where 
dashed to pieces on the rocks, and hm» com we stood was dotted by patches of rhodo- 
fasice relat without having accomplished dendion, scrub, and heatbe:, but most of 
18 PU pose. it was just a seamed and wind-swept rock, 
But there 1 was, starmg me defiantly in sloping down on three sides towards a pre- 
the fact every day, hung aloft, as it were, cpice of vast depth and dizzy stecpness 
lke the very hey to the whole of Walden- Fust we wound our way to the crevice, or 
sian hustory So, leaving La Tour at four crack m the rock, to which Di Gilly was 
o'clock in the morning of the rgth ofSeptem- taken, and which he was told bad formcrly 
‘bur, I set off alone for Chabuole, one of the commumecated by an undei,round pat 
villages just at the foot of the mountam with the cavern, This place secms exactly 
The sun rose in Alpine wficence as I im the condition in which he found it, more 
catered the village, An old Waldensian than half a century ago, We then pro- 
patriaich, who was stining early, told me no ceeded, as he did, to the edge of the prect 
one in Ins village had ever been into the pice, and reached the spot, which st would 
cave, and po one could now get down to it, have been impossible to discover without 2 
except by a difficult descent from the top of guide, where, the lad said, we should have 
Castalusvo, down the face of the precipice to descend. ¥ looked im vain for any sign 
Te hnew a man, however, who would show or semblance of 2 descent, or any posstlile 
mx the way to the top, This man was means of getting on to the face of the 10ch, 
brought, ant answered to the name of Davy which here unk down to the base of the 
Gardiol ‘ie was a fine, strapping fellow, chff with absolute perpenduulanty Jan 
whose honest face won my mstant confi- Cooen would not argue with me, but sat 
dence and regard. So he and I belted up, down on the edge and pulled oif hus shocs 
and set to to scale the mountain. Groves His feet were thrown over the edge, and 
of magnificent chestnut-trecs shaded us for rested, two or three fect below, on a ledge, 1 
some time fiom the 1ays of the sun But foot or two wide, from which a plumb-hne 
vines and shady chestauts too were soon might have been dropped clear for some 
lefi_below, and. after a stcep climb we hundred feet. Suddenly he began to thrust 
rexhed a cluster of two or thrce huts, his feet inwards through an unseen “trou,” 
“ chitched,” as they say on Dartmoor, to the or hole, wach seemed to pierce the chiff. 
side of the mountain. Davy knew nothing Gradually his body disappeared, and I soon 
of the secret way mto the cave, but he heard his voice some distance below callin, 
knew a shepherd lad who did, and that boy me to follow. I hesitated for a moment, tll 
led im this hamlet, When inquired for, assumed that there was no other means of 
however, the boy had gone to Pans' At discovenng the mysterious cave. ‘There was 
last another shepherd boy was heard of who, nothing for it but to follow, so, removing 
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my shoes ind stochin,s, | squeezed fect fore 
most thiouh the * tion’ with some d fie 
culty, and found inysclf on the face of the 
precipice below tt ind just abk. to get 01 to 
t sharp and rapi lly descendin, mde on to 
which I dun, il sey slowly ind enefully 
Intched down fue facmost m the direction 
m which my alle suide hid disy powed 
Ine ridge scemcl to ct steeper ad stcey cr, 
uid to lead ints the ur below, after the 
manner of fallmg dtcains Onc toot was 
hanging ove the precipice, and bencath iL 
could It seen villtes and fields fur bulow 




























No 4—Lrom tho Cave looking exstward 


I felt ke a fly creeping on a vist wall, but 
unprovided with tt adhesive secretion 
which emboldens the msect to walk, or those 
filmy itequments by which, when it can no 
longer walk, xt can fly I my confess thit 
at this moment the stran,eness of the posi 
tron and the uncertunty of whit unknown 
dufnculties lay below, so impressed my 1m 
gmiton, thit if I could have tured round 
and got bich agun I should have done $0, 
and given up the pursuit Bat at was im 
possible. The utmost cwe was needed to 
avoid being overbalanced by projections of 


fit reuhed the bottom of thus oj cn cl mncy 
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the 1och, which yutted incomvemently it 
wards bot wforded no holding 1 could 
now and then he u the voice of the hd ome 
distince below, but dung all the descent 
never ciwyht 7 ghinysc of lum or could 
leun by whit peculiar gymmastics he hal ,ot 
down Lhe thoug!t of honesve Fw» o 
act lick obtude 1 itself uncomfirtably fo 
Just then 1 momcuts md cision ot oss of 
nerve must have destroyed me Gathan, 
myscif together I crept down, rnd 100: 1, 
a projction which hid the Towa part of tie 
descent I cme to the top of ai thu isn w 
luft of whit the old Waklenss cid the 
“chimoce Tt protally wis fonnerly 1 
shift through the rock It 12 now simply in 
open cranny, down which te clunber mist 
pet inch by inch plantm, hs fect fin ly 
agunst one smooth and shop ng side of it 
and his back agunst the other He intot 
then Look shar ly for cettun thin Iudges ove 
or two inches in breadth t prevent ai td 
shp, amd at this pout he will «yan 
the umportance of hing wre ved Tay acids 
aswell 1s his shocs the prchenshty cit « 
naked foot wasimv uuwbletome Ty th ula 


m srfity, though cvary limb tumble l wp 
the unxccustomed cxcttion, ind soon af a 
relaxin, not r muscle but 41 erly de con | 
ing ftom proycction to jrojccuion 1 found 
myself at Inst in what ts left of the rit 
cavern of the Waldenses It 15 now 7m oj en 
honzontal gallery of rock cleavage, ducy ¥ 
indentin, the southem fice of the j 160 1 1¢e. 
It was so exposcd that ut fist I felt ne 
doubt whether it could be the verti 
cavein Put my doubt way instantly te 
solved Lor there, on the sules of it stue t 
me inthe face, curved on the rock th names 
and mutrtls of the very few visit 15 who hy, 
ever mantzcd to get infoit therewwt ¢ 
large nme of Gilly and of A Vertu, of ( atte 
dou, of Henn, of I Gott, M alle, m1 Ly 
Mulan RI, forRevel,and 2 few initials includ 
mg J D, to which I -ulded my own, with the 
date of my visit, feeling that I misht po oil lv 
doubt hetcafter whether I bv] reilly sasited. 
such a place, unless the recoid of thu sit 
could be appealed to on the spot I ny 
more than fifty years since Dr Gall) » visit 
and during that time, with 2 few 1ue excep 
tions, this place hid been unvisited, and w 1s 
now almost unknown 

Crlhng my young comprnion to kucel 
beside me, I offered up 1 thimks,ising to Goud 
for His meicy, and 2 priver that we m ght 
be worthy inheritors of those ,reat and vital 

















doctnnes for which the Waldenses had been 
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40 often diiven to take refuge in this mac- 
cessible fistness. I then made those sketches 
which allustrate this paper—one in each 
duection—and which, imperfect as they are, 
may seive to convey some idea of this in- 
tuesting locality 1 picked up at the lower 
end of the gallery a fragment of some uon 
snplement, which I have carefully treasured, 
>it probably belonged to the refugces in 
the old time ‘There was a solemn stillness, full 
of awe and swectness, about the place, which 
my young compinion did not scem inclined 
ty bresk But he showed me the plice 
where he hil been told the Waldensan 
marksmen picked off their Papist foes, rest- 
mg then nine foot long guns on the outer 
edge of the tocks. Another place was 
pointed out where buckets ot baskets were 
Iet down for those provisions which sup 
ported the refugees, and in which, he said, 
children had gen sometimes sent swinging 
down, to 1un—at the nsh of then hives—with 
information of the movements of the enemy, 
and to iutum with news and provisions. 
Fiom ths lofty acne the poor Waldenses 
sould have seen distinctly their houses in 
flames, ot heard, on still days, the shouts of 
then biutal pursuers or the cues of the 
‘uritysed sclatives Fiom this scene of 
sttange loveliness the persecutos and the 
persecuted have alike Jong smce passed 
way to judgment, not without leasing be- 
hind them indehble foot-prints upon the 
sinds of history, indicating to all after ages 
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the principles by which they weie respec- 
tively animated. But enough It was time 
to return, and it required some resolution 
to face the climb once morc, But the 
ascent "as many times less trying than the 
descent, chiefly because I knew exactly what 
to expect. There, at the top on the ledge, 
lay my shoes socks, and umbtella, and from 
thence I reached the house of my friend, M 
Seeh, after having been absent about seven 
hours. 

It 15 quite clear thit this 15 the groat 
Cavein of Waldensian history It 15 equilly 
cleat that it 15 not in the condition in which 
at afforded shclter to so latge a body of 
persons It scems that Dr, Gilly’s guide 
explamed the matter whcn he pointed to 
the “rocks, crigs, and mounds confusedly 
hurled” at the bottom of the chff The 
fice of the rock has falien, including one of 
the three sides of the shaft or chumney, and 
all the onter wallmg of the cave itself, m 
which 1ormerly the windows were pieiced 
Only the inmost parts of it are now left But 
its shelter 1s no longer requned =A fiesh 
set of penis, more subtle than the open and 
bloody persecutions of former times, has 
now set m But on to this ground we must 
not ventuie, My object will hive been 
attamed if I shall have roused interest and 
curiosity by thts narrative of a pciilous al. 
venture among the wild rock refuges of 
Walaensia. 

FRANCIS GELL, MA, 


“POST TENEBRAS LUX.” 


By inc Rov Canow VAUGHAN, M.A, of Lricrsite 


Joes (R2 speahmg quite 1n accordance 
with his usual manner and wont, when 
Tle said to this sorrow stricken father, “If 


thou canst belive, all things ate possible unto , 


him thit believeth" We im our ignorance 
inight, perhaps, have expected that He would 
make the fathut's faith easy to him by then 
and there, first and foremost, heahng his son. 
Whercis what He really does, is to require 
the father's faith os a condition of the son's 
restoration to health. “Jf thou canst do 
anything,” says the father to Jesus, “have 
compassion on us, and help us” To which 
the answer is with another “If "—* Jf thou 
canst beheve, all thmgs are posuble to him 
that believeth.” But thts, again, 1s entirely 
m accordance with the invanable rule and 
method of Jesus. He always steadily re- 


| fused to work mnacles, when chillcnged to do 


80, n poof of his misston—whether to refute 

ents or to convince unbelievers. He 
always demanded faith, or, at least,a predis- 
position towards faith, a8 a condition of the 
exercise of bis wondei-woiking power “He 
did not many mighty works there because of 
their unbehef ,” such 1s St. Matthew's record 
of what He did, or refrained from doing, m 
Nazareth ; to which St. Mark adds, “Save 
that He laid his hands upon a few sick folk, 
and healed them” We, again, in our agno- 
rance, fancy that the natural thing for Him 
to do would have been to work miracles, on 
account of their unbelief, and m order to 
remove thew unbelief, A knew better. He 
knew that unbelief can never be removed by 
muracies—that faith can never be built upon 
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miracles, He knew what was m man, when 
He closed his ternble parable of Dives and 
Lazarus with the weighty, solemn words, “ If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead.” 

Not a few of the difficultes of belief in our 
own day anse out of a total misunderstanding 
of the position taken up by Jesus with refei- 
tnce to this fundamental question of miracles 
We find it exceedingly hard to md ourselves 
of the notion—(it 1s another instance of 2 
rauch-needed coriection of the prem1ss)—that. 
He appealed constantly to miracles in attes 
tation of his mssion, and in proof of his 
right to speak with authonty m the name of 
God and as the Son of God. And now that 
miracles have come to be looked upon in some 
quarteis with a certain amount of suspicion, 
we fancy that a fatal flaw has been discovered 
in the evidence to which the Chnstian Church 
has been all along trastmg, and upon which 
Christ Himself rested hus clam To us, who 
do not beheve im the infallibrhty of the 
Chnstian Church, 11s matter of comparatively 
small account that it should have erred on 
this pont The error, so far as there has 
been in error, 1s not Christs error, but the 
error 0: his Church, an error committed by 
his Church in spite of repeated warnings on 
his pat And now that the necessities of 
the case hive compelled us to look carefully 
into this question and to define to ourselves 
very clearly the attitude of Jesus in relation 
to his own muracles, the discovcry of what 
that attitude really was ought to be a very 
great rele: to us, and a very great aid to our 
faith m Him. Tt does indeed seem as if, in 
hus foresight of the future, He had distinctly 
measured and carefully provided against the 
special mtellectual dificulties of an age, per 
plexed and perplexing, such as oursis Now, 
that He should have done this, that He 
should have been able to see so far m advance 
and provide against the perils of so remote 
a future, 1s of moie avail than ten thousand 
miracles to guarantee his title to our homage 
and to warrant our confidence in his ultimate 
inumph The “desire of all nafoxs” 1s also 
the, Cente. Of all ee There 18 not the 
shadow of a sign that his power over the 
human heart can ever decay or become 
obsolete. The ancient promise of Holy Wnt 
‘will yet be reabsed =“ There was grven Him 
dominion and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
people, nations, and ges should serve 
Him = his dominion an ev 
Tammon which shall not pass away, and his 
knngdom that which shall not be destroyed” 


yer 


As to the suspicion with which in thes 
days muracles are viewed in some quruteis, 1 
cannot help regarding it as + trinstent phave 
of thought, the shadow of 1 passmg cloud, 4 
needluss exaggeration of picsent difheulties, 
an intellectual crize which m duce ume will 
cease to trouble us. But whcthcr this be so 
or not, at any rate it 1s quite certam, that (to 
say the very Icast) our Loid Jesus Christ 
placed his own miracles m1 vury subordinate 
position, so far as faith in Himself wis con 
cemed. And the question 1. Tlow dil 
He think about fath? What did He under 
stand by that fath to which he mide such 
boundless promises? Wht did He mew 
for example, when he said, “If thou canst 
Deheve, all things are possible to him thit 
beheveth’ ? And whit was the nature o7 
that faith of the father, which mule it (if we 
may say so) possible for Jesus to heal his son 
and which expressed itself in the tewful cry 
“Lord, [beheve help Thou mine unbehef, 

It 1s a great deal caster to s1y what futh 
1s not, than to say exictly whit tis For 
eaample The ytekling of the mind to 
evidence 1s not faith = Lhe ficlmy which w. 
have, when we have gone throu h 7 propost 
ton of Luchd and are saished with the 
result, 1s not faith, i» not faith an Chnists 
sense of futh, nor, indced in any reasonable 
sense of the word “futh ' Taith x8 not the 
assent of the mind to dumonsti ition ~Now 
this, obvious as rts, 1 often, 1 think ft,otte + 
at the present day, ind people we put mn 
consequence, on a wrong scent n tatir search 
after faith hey say, ¢ We want evidence 
more and stronger evidence, cviclunce which 
shall satisfy our minds, and prove to demon 
stration, that things are as the Chnstiin 
advocate affirms them to be’ Now sucli 
evidence 1s not foitncomins—crnnot, must 
not, be forthcoming The Chnstrin advocate 
can never hope to have the last word ‘There 
will be always somethin, to be sud on the 
other side, whoever it may be who has spohut 
last, whether Chrishan advocate or unbelrever 
The infidel can no more have the lust woid 
than the believer can The controversy, from 
the very nature of the case, must needs go 
on ad infinitum, in one interminable series , 
nay, often, as @ circulating or scuning deci 
mal, in which you get the same weary round 
of figures for ever and for ever repeated. But 
more than this, even if the seiies could be 
cut shoit by one conclusive demonstration 
on the side of Christianity, the assent of the 


do- undeistanding to this demonstration— an 


assent which could not be withheld, of it were 
demonstration—would not be faith 
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The srelding of the mind to evidence then, 
1s not faith Nether, again, 1 fath fhe 
70a wh, ecrtain attics of belief on authority 
Not vcry long 1Z0 1 letter appeared in the 
1¢N4] Wels, written by a man well known 
11 the Enghsh ecclesvistical world, in which 
the niet explained Ins reasons for forsaking 
thc Communion of the Church of England 
and taking refuge m the Church of Rome 

Cithohe instinct, he explamed, led him on, 
step by step, until he 2s made to sce thit 
@ this 38 the one only basis for faith 
ud practic., wd that only the Church 
af Rome clums this authonty “When I 
Tcctme convinced 50 he wiote, “that the 
1@ Lpmnciple of faith and practice in religion 
wi uthouty , when I saw clearly, that it 1s 
of less moment «Aa? one behcves and does 
tlin a/y one rccepts ind prictises, then I 
hit no choic, rw» to my couse ‘The only 
pbard body which T could 1eiise thit 
tually clumcd to teach truth upon authonity, 
aid that visibly exercised the authonty which 
sh clued, wr the Clinch of Rome’ 1 
1o,¢ Ico not myunderstand or misrepresent 
hii 1 should be very unwilling to do so 
Jo me the letter seemed a very pathetic pio 
duction, hardly fitted for the roush chmate of 
ing columns of the Zimes It carned my 
th 1,hts beck to Dr Newman's famous work, 
tu — Apologi: pro vita sua = The wnter of 
the kiter was cvidently quite 10 carncst, just 
w)t Newmanws He was followmg, too 
ine 1 me of his convictions, just as Dr New 
min did ‘Catholic instinct * landed him 
rievitably, 1} an amexorable syllogism, a 
humble suitor for admission into the fold of 
the Church of Rome One would bive 
thought that the conclusion, m which his 
silloism landed him, ought to have made 
lin suspect the soundness of tie premss 
from which he set out ‘Authority, the 

tered basis of fatk' (I quote his own 
worls)—let the revelation, which makes 
aithorty the basis of faith, be produccd 

Where ist?) Whereis it to be found? =Not 
an the woids of Jesus, who said, 1 the most 
sokmn moment of his earthly career, when 
hve and death were trombhng in the balance 

©To this end was I bom, and for this 
cruse came [into the world, thit I should 
beir witness unto tne truth, every one that 
18 of the truth hemeth my voice” Nor yet 
im the Epistles of St Paul, who wiote “Not 
for that we have dominion over your faith, 
‘but are helpers of your yoy." Nor yet m the 
Epistles of St John, who wrote “Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things I have not wntten unto you 


because ye know not the truth, but because ye 
know it ' Nor yet n the Lpisiles of St Peter, 
who wrote “The elders which are amon 
you I exhort, who am also an elder, that 1s 
an elder along with you, one of yourselves 
We shall search the Senpturcs in vain for iny 
thing which shall give colour to the notion 
that futh resis upon authonty, and 15 mucly 
the 1ecciving certain aiticlcs of belief, be they 
iany or1ew,onauthonty And if revelation 
affords no warrant for such a notion, certunly 
1eason does not It would, mndecd, be the 
suicide of reason to do so 

It 1s, however, compurtnely casy to sav 
what futh ss of It 1 much more dificult 
to say whit faith zs We turn for assistance 
to the words and actions of Jesus We rend. 
that, when he hid sud, ‘If thou canst believe 
all things aac possible to hun thit believcth 
 straightway the father of the child cned out, 
and said with tears, Lord, 1 bcheve, help 
Thou mme unbebef’ And smmediucly 
Jesus proceeded to heal the child} videntiy 
then, Jesus was satisficd that the father a3 / 
beheve im that true sense of the word 
“beheve,’ which He had Himself intended 
when He said, ‘1f thou canst belicve, atl 
things are possible to him that believeth 
In the judgment of Jcsus, then the cry of the 
father, “Lord, I believe hulp Lhou mine 
unbebef, 1s the cry of faith—of a true ind 
genume faith, though as yet perhaps weik 
and wanting in comye She subs quent 
vchon of Jesus, coupled with his own ante 
cedently imposed condition, puts his “1m 
prmatur” upon the futher s c1y, and endorse» 
it as the language of fast And, as thu 
Tanguage of futh, xt may well help us to 
understand, what, m the view of Jesus, futh 
as Let us endeavout to antlyze it, and sev 
what we find in it 

“Lhe man had come to Jesus, binging with 
tum this afflicted son of his, mm the hope thit 
Jesus could do hum good“ Master, I have 
Diought unto Thee my son, u Thou canst 
do anything have compassion on us, ind 
helpus” Ihe fact of his being at the trouble 
to Sung his son to Jesus showed a certain 
amount of confidence in Jesus, for which, no 
doubt, he could have assigncd reasons If 
asked for bus reasons, he would probably have 
said, “I heard that such and such a peison 
had got good for himself—or fo. some mem 
ber of Ins fanny, os the case might be—by 
commg to Jesus, and so I resolved that I 
would at least give the thing a tnal for my 
own poor afficted son” A certain amount 
ot reason, or of 1easoning, went into the 
father's acton, buogmg Inm at last to his 
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if "—"Jf ‘Thou canst do anything” But 
thu, m the view and msght of Jesus, was 
not enough Hence His “if "—“Jf thou 
canst Deheve” This balancing of the 
evidence, on the father’s part, endmg in the 
*If Thou canst do anythmng,”” was not faith. 
It needed something more to transnmte it into 
taith And what was shat? 

What it was 1s very clearly declared by the 
eunest, tearful cty which followed ‘The 
{cus showed how thoroughly in earnest the 
father was. For men do not shed tears, 
cacept on very rare occasions, and only when 
they are very strongly and deeply moved. 
1 \1dently the man’s whole soul and will went 
into that cry of his, “Lord, I believe , help 
Thou mine unbehef ’ His reasoning powers 
hud carried him to a certain pomt—to the 
edyG, as it were, Of a great resolve, Then 
the words of Jesus touched his soul and 
quickencd his will, and he cast himself m 
conscious wetkness upon Him “Lond, Tbe 
lieve, help Thou mine unbelief ’—as though 
he would say, “Lord, I would fain beheve , 
yea, 1 do and mult believe, in spite of all the 
unbehcf which whispers m my ear, and would 
pluck me from Thee, and would stay the 
hethng word that can restore my son, Oh, 
tea this unbelief out of my heart, and 
«mible me, in very tiuth and deed, to 
Ucleve!” 

F We ni pact be sofhciently pai for 

is wondenful and most pathetic story, 
and for the stevdy hght which 1s thrown by 
at upon the nature of that faith to which the 
promises of Jesus are made , and, particularly 
an these difficult and dangerous days, these 
days of darkness and doubt, whcn so much 
clums to be fuith and passes for faath which 
isaeally unbchef, and so much 1% stigmaticd 
as unbelief which 1 really, of not distinctively 
futh, at last closely akin to faith, and 
1eady to become in a moment, at one touch 
of the Masters hand, fsth. The wider 
our cxpenence ol mens mmds and ways of 
thought, the more tolerant shall we be, and 
the mose lentently shall we judge them, if 
‘Wc must judge thcm at all, m this matter of 
fath, 

‘Wherever there 1s ewnest chnging to and 
moving towards the larger, lofisen, hoher hope, 
there, it seems to me, there 13 faith, fasth 
such as Chuist Himself can own as faith, 
spite of all its unbeliefs, and dashed and 
checkercd though 1t be wath many a doubt, 
The father cied out, “Lord, I believe, help 
Thou mime unbelief.” There wes unbehef in 


tus cry, as well as faith, He was 


perfect]; 
aware of it, Yet, m the judgment of Jesus, | spint 
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there was more of faith im the cy thin of 
unbehef It could be recogmsed by Him 15 
the ery of faith, to which his healmg soid 
mght respond The seeming uubelicf which 
complacent orthodoxy 1s ready at once to 
denounce, may have more of faith in xt than 
thit very orthodoxy itself, For the sivm,, 
Justifying vnitue of faith hes more inits wel! 
element, than in its eason-element, more in its 
mor ad factor, than tm its atonal The great 
question 15, Does the will choose firmly, and 
move steadily towards, the highest—th 1 which 
1s morally ughest? Is there fidchty, fealty, 
loyalty, allegiance of the moral natute to its 
tine hege Lord, “under cureumstanccs and 
annd the temptations of usurpztion, rebellion, 
and intestine discord?” I have known those, 
whose minds seemed to me to be hon 
combed with mtellectual doubts md denials, 
who yet, So far as I could judge, had mon. of 
“the root of the matter” in them, than mipy 
others, whose minds, to all appearance, had 
never been crossed or shaken by a singl 
misgiving Tuto this innermost shtme of the 
tou. however, only one eye can look ind 
Judge—the eye of Christ 
alone we may rest most positively assurcil, 
and 1t is this Whevever there 1» the honest, 
eamest cry, “Loid, I beheve, help Liou 
mune unbelief,” ¢here, there 1 faith,—a futl 
which Jesus Himself can justify Let there 
be that cry, and let there go along with it 1 
persistent effort to eradicate by dk srecs the. 
unbelref, which troubles and saddens it, and 
all must be well ot the last, ‘The sitll gurm 
of the faith which saves and justifics, which 
bungs healing and mnghtcousness into the 
soul, 1s ture. 

I 'sould most earnestly ness this moral 
aspect of faith, as ine work of the will choosing 
the highest simply beciuse xt a the highest, 
because reason and conscience combine to 
proclaim that it ¢s the highest In these days 
of doubt and controversy, I frankly adaut 
that a special suain % put upon the will 
factor, as contrasted with the seeson-Lactor, of 
faith, We must call mto reqursition, with all 
the moral force at our conumand, the cunest, 
energetic, “Loid, I believe,” of the Gospel 
story It will not always be so. ‘The stain 
upon the willelement, as contrasted with 
the reason ekment, will not always be felt 
asastran It is a peculuty of our own 
days, that it should beso. Souner or late, 
the reason factor will come once more into 
harmonious working w:th the will factor 
The false premsses will be corrected. The 


Oi one thing 


ly new will bieak over the past. the new 


id into the present. 








TO A DEER IN A PARK. 


GEcrruL, winsome creaturc, 
So fair of form and teatute, 

‘With eyes as soft as sunshine, 

And dark as cbony , 

T love to see thee fitting 

Athwart the green, or sitting 

Beneath the spreading tree 

Tn every damty curve and ne— 

In slender limb and head s declne— 

I see the grace of Nature , 

And when thou fittest through the trees, 

Amid the sunshine and the breeze, 

Art mage fur of beauty , 

‘Or stooping o'er the little lake, 


Whereon no npple comes to break. 

ihe perfect shadow given , 

Ah, then, my heart 1s full of thanks, 
That beauty moves through many ranks, 
And makes us dream of heaven , 

Tor thou, sweet creature, meet’st the mood, 
O’er which the furest dreams stilt brood. 
Of sylvan bhss and glory 

In eathest Grecian story 

Art shy, retirmg, thinking not 

Of thine own charms, thy only thought 
Is to fulfil thy nature , 

A message good to me hast brought, 


Thou graceful, winsome creature 
ROG 
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By tag AUTHOR oF “Jouw Hauipax, Genriruay * 


IV.—A LITTLE MUSIC. 


“YJILL you favour us with a little 
music?” 

Such, im my young days, used to be the 
stereotyped request. And truly the “favour” 
was small, lkewise the gratitude, When the 
music began the talking began also, louder 
than ever, and probably only the hostess, 


body would have cared for it. I myself 
remember when Mendelssohn’s “Lieder 
Ohne Worte” were first played, here and 
there, and nobody hstened to them particu: 
larly, or thought very much of them. And 
sixteen yearsago I heard a large and fashion 
able audience m a provincial town keep up 
@ steady remorseless monotone of conversa- 
tion ali through one of Charles Hale's best 


standing politely by the piano, was much the Recitals 


wiser for that feeble, flond performance of 
“La Source,” or “ Convent Bells,” or “Home, 
sweet Home, with vanations"—very vaned 
indeed, Perhaps, afterwards, one or two 
people condescended to hsten toa mild m 
lerpretation of “ She wore a wreath of roses,” 
or even of “ The heart bowed down,’ and “I 
cueamt that I dwelt in marble halls" But 
any onc who remembers what was the standard 
of drawing room vocahsm a quarter of a 
century ago will understand how the gentle 
sentiment isms of Poet Bunn and Michael 
Balfe sufhced all our needs. A good many of 
us young folks sang—some in tune, some out 
of tune, it did not matter much, nobody 
listened particularly. And some of us could 
play our own accompanmments—some could 
not These list fared badly enough, falling 
ito the hands of young ladies who “ 
never becn used to play at sight,” or being 
hammered into nothing by some wild pianist 
who conswered the accompamment every- 
thing, the vore nothing. And, our perform 
ances ovei, the listeners or non-listeners said 
‘Thank you!” and went on talking faster 
thin cver. All had done thetr duty, the 
uvening had been helped on by “a Ittle 
music '—as hitdle as possible—and everybody 
was satisfied. 

This, 1 beheve most middle-aged people 
will allow, 1» a fair picture of what 
drawing room music was like, from five and 
twenty to thuty years ago. 

In the conceriicom thmgs were not much 
Detter, There were—so far as I can call to 
mind—no educated audiences, and there- 
fore no classical repertoires to suitthem. Bal- 
lads and bravuras, theatrical overtures, and 
pots-pourns of operatic ars, a few showy, 
noisy pianoforte pieces, or arrangements 
for viohn and fiute—thts was the ordi- 
nary food provided for music-lovers, Such 
a bill of fare as nowadays tme musicians 
revel in, of Saturday afternoons at the Crystal 
Palace, at the Philharmonic, or the Mon- 
day Popular was absolutely unknown. No- 





People do not do that now, Whenever or 
wherever you go to hear a Beethoven sym 
phony, you have the comfort of heaumg it in 
silence. Nevertheless, to a great many people 
mught still be apphcd the withering sarcasm 
which was hurled at myself the other day, 
on danng to own to an artist thit I did not 
admure all Old Masters. “ Madam, there are 
people who, if you play to them a fugue of 
Bach's, will answer, Yes, vety fine!’ but an. 
their hearts they prefer ‘Pop goes the wcasel.'” 

It x8 an the hope of rising the masscs from 
this depth of musical degrad tion, that I am 
tempted to use a httle plain-speaking 

we believe, as most of us soa our mH 
great supenouty to our grandfathers an 
grandmotheis, why not hope that our grand- 
children may be supenor to ourselves? The 
old ways are not always the best ways, and 
the weakest argument one can use agunst a 
new thing 1s xts being new, With unuloyed 
pleasure I admit m how many things 1 have 
sten the world amprove—evcn in my own 
tume For instance, last night, I heard 2 
young lady scarcely out of her teens give Han- 
dels“ Whene’er you walk,” in a thin soprano, 
certainly, but with perfectly truc mtonation 
and correct taste. Her mother accompanied 
her, and afterwards played a page or two of 
dear old Corel, ma way to reftush any 
musical soul And I have Intely been stay- 
mg in a peaceful provincial family, where the 
father and son sang, ‘The Lord 1» a man ot 
war,” almost as well as I had heard it at the 
Handel Festival the week before, and where, 
out of business hours, the whole house wis 
alive with music, one boy playing the viohn, 
another the organ, 2 third the pianoforte, and. 
all being able to take up 2 glee or anthem 
and sing it at sight, without hesttation or 
reluctance. 

Of course, this imphes a considerable 
amount of natural musical faculty, as well as 
of cultivation. The chief reason of the low 
standard of what may be called domestic 
music, m England, where professional music 
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as 18 x70t 2 ay whcere in kurope, is not so 
much the lack cf tient 1s of education = A. 
plofessional musiciin of long expenence said 
to me th. othe day that he bekeved every 
Yodyhilavoc and in eu— fact certunly 
3¢n todoubt Lut, undoubtedly, the number 
© persons mile mi female who hive voices 
nd cus and ¢ uld—nith some littl, trouble | 
—be mule into musicrins, 13 sufhexntly 
numerous to prove thit we hue only our 
elves to blame t the present stite of English 
drawing room mu ic 1—well! al true must- 
ciins ind music lovers know whit rt 1s, and 
how much thy hive to cn iure 
Tcnec heud 1 non-musical friend siy of 
herself and imother, vter hstemmn, to an ex 
quately played tuo of Mosats, “It wis 
Cghteen pig 6 an we bore 1 welt! ‘To 
which, of course 1 1an,h wis the only possible 
uswer Dut the neyune sufleings of un 
uit seul peopk can be nothing to the positive 
a,omics of those oth», blessed, o1 curse, 
with 1 sense of tine «nd tune, when doom J 
to be autditors of “a ttl music As to the 
am bumentil onc brices ones nerves for whit 
% gy tohypen, but when it comes to 
the vocal one often fecls clined to put 
onc s fingets in ones eats and scram — Lhe 
toriue—l us, the word debberately—that it 
dy to sit and smile it 2 smilm, young hy 
in,tng flit, puchaps % quarter of a tone, with 
the most dehghttul unconsciousness or pound 
ingawy at deafening accompaniment which 
as somictimes 7 | Lessing, as it hades all errors 
of vorce wn style! And what pttience it tikes 
tosiy, “think you! to + young min who 
his pethaps 1 really fine voice and great love 
fo. music but has never learnt his nutes, 
and sings entucly fiom car Consequently 
ws unhippy iccompanyist has to run after 
lum stoppin, out a ciotchet herc, and 
Iengthumm, 1 yuaver there, abolishing time 
ilt ether ind only too ,lad to be fin at 
the ceath with a few catempore chards 
‘Yet both these young sinners probably con 
sada thats Ives und we considacd by ther 
fucnds, % 100 nplished performers 
Lhate 15 2 delusive tradition that music 1 

1n* accom) lshinent,’ and those who cxeruise 
imust be performers Whereas i 15 an 
ut, Or rithe 2 science, as exact % science 
miithemttics (which perhaps accounts for the 
fut that many mathematicians have been so 
musiciins) and all who pursuc it ought to be 
careful, consctentious, laborious students 
Thoroughness in anything 1s good and nght 
—thoroughness m music 18 indispcnsable 
While “the pianoforte and sin; 
tuught meicly as superficial brant 


of 
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education, with a view to showing off, so 1 
to play 2 wcll tmght prece ot sing a bravur 
song, so long will the standaid of music re 
min 1 Jow 18 3t now 3s amor g owl you , 
people ihcy may be performers, after 
fashion, but they will ncver be artists Fri 
the true artist im amy ut thinks less of him 
sclf than of his art, and the gicat charm of 
music, to all cdueited musicrins, 1s thit it 15. 
‘combimition art hat 3s, the um of at 1s 
not —t least newci should be—omply to ev 
Tnbit onc s self, but to be able to take 2 put 
in i whole, wd so contribute to the ,enerit 
benefit ind enjoyment of socuty Pherufurc 
2 prinoforte player who‘ hisnt brought ha 
musk a vocilst who ‘ docsnt knos that 
duet—his never lewnt if, or 1 prrt singer 
whois very sorry, but cannot sin, at sight 
uc a style of musicians much to be deplore? 
anil a litle blimed Until mus ¢ 1s so tau,ht 
from the first, that cvay one who pictends 
to love and practise 1, shill be captble 
of domg this in concert with others of sittin, 
down to play in recompanimcat at s1,ht or 
scading 1 put int Ice 1s crsily 15 out of a 
punted book, I few we ¢imnot be considerc 1 
a music niton And it would be better 
for us af we were since of UE the ats music 
as the most social, ind sympathy therein the 
most debybtful ind the most humanisin,, 

Another superstition of the last genciation 
T should also like to diag to htand wut 
Int was considered 1y,ht nd fittin, that 
young ladies—all young Ixdies—shoul 1 wm 
music, to sing if they coukl but at Ul events 
to play. Young lidies only he 1dex ot 
2 boy playin, the pitno ws scouted entnely 

Now, both boys and girls who show any 
vputude for music should be tauyht it without 
hesitation Nay, for some thin,s, the 1dvan- 
tie 15 ,reater to boys than to guls It is 1 
common complunt—how very helpless a man 
1s without his work! Should sickness ot othe 
necessity heep him away fiom it he ,ocs 
moping tbout the house, restless ind mourmn- 
ful, ‘ as cross as two sticks, 1 torment to 
everybody, and above all to himsulf Women 
have always plenty 10 busy themsclycs withal 
—employment for heads wd fingers, but 
men, unicss blessed with some special hobby, 
have alnost nothing 

But then, as I said, music just be studied 
as an art, and not as a mere amuscment 
Whether or not my cher professor be nght, 
and eveiybody has a voice and ear, only 
needmg cultivation more or less, sill, in 
Many cases, it requires the more and not the 
less, “ Everything that 1s worth domg at all 
is worth domg well,” and music 1 one of 
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those things wluch if not done well 15 better 
Aft undone for the stke of other folk A 
main my hide hs feble sketches m his port 
folio 21 publish hi bad poetry in books 
which nobidy reads, but an incapable vio 
Inst i imeorrect prmoforte pliyct, or + 
i rev out of tune, cunnot possibly be se 
clu fed, but mut cahibit hus shortcommys 
for the 1M tion and 13,1 wation of socicty 

‘Theruine, It no child be taught music 
sho his not anitnal aptitude for it De 
aded mutsical talent generilly shows atscif 
carly Many childien amg betore they cin 
perk 1 be written down, with the date 
ative 1 49 thrt there coukl be no mist c, 
more than one actur) tune, imsented ind 
sun, Ly 2 small person of thice yous old 
Lut the ne, wtive to these posinre instances 
as less casly vcutmed — Ihe musteal, bhe 
m1 y another faulty, devlys mor at 
lus rapidly weoulin, to te itmosphere 
wt ytows in And there s always 1 cor 
tum pauod of ‘cunl so very distasteful 
that many 2 child will declue it “hates 
music and wish to give it up when a htde 
141s veranee would make of 1 an cvculent 
musician Lam no cultivated musk on ny 
selt—T wish with all my heart the had 
wotk of hfe hau allowed meto be! but I feel 
o'teful now for hwing been compelicd, thice 
times over, wdst many tears to “Ieun my 
notes which wes newly ul the ins chon 
destiny ever youchsrfed me 

Nevertheless, I bcheve I dil 1 Sood deed 
the other day = A mother sudtome, My 
child is thutcen, and his been working it 
niusi¢ cver since she wus seven She has no 
cuand no taste If she plays 4 false note, 
she nevet hiows it Set she prictiscs very 
cor scicntiously two hows 2 day Whit must 
Tdo? My answer was bicf “Shut the 
piano tnd never Iet het open it more * ‘Lhe 
aitice wis taken ind the gil, who now 
spends thit unhappy two hours upon other 
things especrilly diawing, an which she 
very dih,ent wd vay ceve1, would doubt 
less bless me in her herrt of she knew all 

But the love of music, which shc had not, 
often custs without groat tient fort Stull 
m_ such ¢1es cultivation cam do much 
Many vocalsts, professional and otha wise, 
have begun by bemg 20a e prufera nihil, 
that 18, possessing a fine organ, but no skill 
musing it While, on the other hand, many 
delightful singers, I recall especily Thoms 
Moore and Sheridan Knowhs, have had 
scarcely any voice at all The expression, 
the taste, the reading of 2 song are a5 essen. 
thal and dehghtful as the voice to sing it with, 
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and these Jast long vftcr natures slow bu 
inevitable deciy has tzken away whit to a 
singet 1s Unays 2 soe thing to pt with, so 
sore that miny ‘ue very long—f too long 
—m 1ccognising tht. $a Ider to thunsclyes. 
even thin to thuir hstencts 1s the disc very 
thut now when they ically know how to sin, 
song, they hive not the physical por cr of 
aipying tt 

bat ut, cultiv von, ind ahtth timely eu 
sightedness—or cle wt heann me s—can pop 
up mins 2 fuling voice Any one who 1c 
mumbers how Lrth um sang ul seventy five will 
aclnowkdge this A then younz but now 
aldcrly musiciin, once tokd me how he 1 
member] hiving hid to accompany the 
great tenor nthe LayofBscy gin wil 
tite wd force vmost inedible m2 4 
tutjonini ant recenct with thunder of 
encons ‘My boy whspuud Lithim 
phy it halfatonc lower Ajun at ww 
ven and agin encored = Half 1 ton 
Tower still sind the old vocabst — they Il 
never find us out = Norshid they Ani the 
wpplius after the thnd eltort wis Tou Te t of 
all so completely did -ut conce tt the defucts 
of fain, nuture Lut suppose the singe bi) 
nat bun an vrtist, or the accom ny rt h 1 
only unde:stood 1 Litde music, wd been n ct 
puble of transposing the son, “bilfrtome ? 

If music x stulud at ul it ought to be 
studicd thoroughly, ind from the vety first 
Pirents are apt to think that anybody cn 
lerch music to a chil! and that wy sont of 
piimo is good cnou.h for x child to practise 
on No misttke can be more fatal Achild 
who 1s fit to be twiyht u ul should be tau ht 
by verprble musician with mntelligence cnoush 
to mike the joundwork not mucly super- 
fic al, but solid, and not only sshd but in 
teresting =A ,icat dui of the mchminaty 
study of music 1. not tt all intersting, unleos 
the tercher thoroughly undctstinds 1, ind 
tikes the trouble to make th chikd anda 
stand 1t—the infi vt. ind complicated beruly 
ol the scxcnce of haimony, m oppo itt n to 
the duincss of merc stramming = Tina thu 
Inte soul, should there be 2 musical soul 
will soon wake up—aill comprehend the why 
and wherefore of the most we uisom of scales 
anl the hardest of excreises, a1 concrive 
an ambition not merely to ) [hy a yuece, 
but to become a truc musiain 

‘Lhe too early playing of pieces or singing 
of songs w the most fatal thing possible It 
substitutes clvp tap for pure taste, and out 
side efiect for thoroughness of study It 18 
also very bad for the young performer 
Many a nervous child can play well enough 
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alone, but if set to show off before a room 
fall of indiffirent people 15 absolutely para- 
lyzed And an inferior child who 1s not 
nervous 1s probably made imtolerably self- 
conceited by this showing off, which foolish 
parents applaud and are dehghted with, 
ignorant that the tue aim and end of 
tausic 1s first the delight of the musician 
humeelf, and next thtt he should be able, 
eather singly or 2s part im a whole, to con- 
tribute to the dehght of other people. Cul- 
tivated people first, but Lhewise all people , 
for, m spite of my frend’s severe remark 
about “Pop goes the weasel,” I believe that 
the very hi hcst art 1s also the simplest, and 
therefore will always touch the masses, 
perhaps far more than att a degree lower and 
more complex There may be two opinions 
upon Bcethoven’s “ Mount of Olives,” grand 
as it 3s, but ¥ think the veriest clown that 
ever breathed could not listen unmoved to 
Handel's “ Hallelyah Chorus,” or to what, 
after twenty-five years, 1 remember as the 
purect expression of musical art and religious 
fath—Clira Novcllo’s singing of “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ” 

It as art such as this, and taste cultiwated 
$0 as to be able to appreciate it, which I 
would disue to see 
“httle muste ” which, hike litle learning, 1 2 
“dangerous thing.” Dangerous, m the first 
place, because all shallow and superficial ac- 
qunements must be so, and secondly, because 
it inclines to a system of persoval display at 


small cost, which 1s always the detenoration 


of true ait. Surely it would be none the 
worse for usin England—1itis not in Germany 
—if, stead of each person being taught to 
sing or play for himself, more or less badly, 
the general am of music1l education was that 
cvery member of every family should try to 
be able to take part im a simple family con 
cert—classical chamber music or pleasant 
after dinner part songs and gies 

In the good old times probibly at was so. 
“ Pepys’s Diary” seemed to imply that in his 
day everybody could bear a hand, or a vorce, 
in an after supper catch, and farther back 
stul we have plenty of evidence that the 
Elizabethan soldiers thought none the worse 
of themselves for being able, not only to sing, 
but to compose an Eiiaal moadngal. 

But even ia my own generation I have 
seen music advance so much that I have hope 
1n the “good time coming,” which often casts 
its shadow before. It did on me the other 
day at a garden party, where one of Mendels- 
sobn’s concertos for piano, viohn, and violon- 
cello was given by three young people, not 
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professional, m a manner that Mendelssohn 
himself would have liked to hear Afterwards 
a brother and sister played a Handel duet— 
viohn and pano—after a fashion that amphed 
many a pleasant evening of fraternal prictis 
ing, And in the singing, though one voice 
was a little past its first youth, and the other 
owed more to cultivation than nite, and 
the third, which was eacecdingly bewufal— 
well, the luckless accompanyist hil now 
and then to count five crotchcts ma bar in 
ordet to hep time—snill every vocalist showed. 
taste, feeling, and expression, and every song 
was well chosen and pletsant tohcwr Der 
tween whiles people wandered to the simpl 
tea-table under one tree, and the frut tible 
undcr another, but they always came and 
filled the music room—filled it, I aia glad to 
say, with an auchcnce that was fu//ectly silent. 
And heie ict me end with one pwstonate 
and indignant protest against the habit which 
il conditioned guests indulge in, and timd 
hosts and hostcsscs allow, of talking dunn, 
music, a Lieach of yood manna and good» 
feeling which, whenever xt 1s found, either in 
public or puvate, should be put 2 stop to 
firmly and remorselessly If jnople do not 
dike music they necd not listen to it , they can 


put in place of that; go away. But any person who finds himscli 


at a concert, or in a drawing100m where 
music 1 gomg on, and does not pry it the 
itspect of total silence, is severtly to be 
reptchended, 

To recxpitulate in a few words the aim of 
this “Plain Speaking” Let every child, boy 
on gu, be taught music, or tricd to be taught, 
ull found incapable In that case, abolish 
Mausic altogether, and turn to moic congenial 
and useful studies. Secondly, Jet no one 
pretend to lcain music who does not really 
love it, but jet those who do, study it well 
and thoroughly, so far as the work of hfe 
will allow, always remembering that the am 
of their studies 15 not to exhibit themselves, 
but ¢4e mustc—for the best of musicians 18 
only an interpicter of other people’s lan 
guage. There are endless vaneties of language 
to choose from, each reader may have o 
different taste and different style , nay, I will 
£0 So far as to say, that he who plays “ Pop 
goes the weasel” with spint, force, and accu- 
racy, 18 not atall to be despised But one 
thing 1s meaorably nght and necessary—let 
every one who does anything m the science 
of sweet sounds try to da it as well as he 
possibly can. 

Then, haply, we shall gradually cease to 
be “favoured” with that great abomination to 
all appreciative souls— a dete music 1" 
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COFFEE-ROOMS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By LADY HOPE OF CARRIDEN 


© TEES and no eyes!” was a poem of 

gieat popularity among youthful mnds 
when I was a child.” It was dnven into our 
memories by repeated study, and recalled to 
our atteution perpetually by the sharp-vorced 
reproof of some governess or instructress. 
Notwithstanding the hammer-and chisel force 
used to make us sce our deficiencies in the 
obseivance of the lessons thetem inculcated, 
we liked the hittle pocm, and rea it miny 
times Since I have grown older, cncum 
stances have constantly browght willy to 
my mind the simple lines, and I hive too 
olten been aware of my own sightlessness, 
and of that strange phase of the same, which 
may be called “wilfal blindness,” amongst 
my requauntances, 

When we ine in the morning to a com 
fortable breakfast, and enjoy the brizht fire 
thit greets us the bundle of inendly Ictters 
brought by the postmin, and the pleisint 
ae lo gladdenced by the sunlight and 
furnished with many «t luxury, to know that 
there 19 no fer ot hunger to dy im our house, 
no prospcet of hud woth, no dreul of - 
treatment, or likchhood of beholdinz punful 
01 terrible sccnes—do we ever think of the 
fact that all are not so sheltered from those 
sorrons a5 we are? Whv have we been 
given these comforts? Why ate we given 
those ches? Why have we been intrusted 
with our education? We pass through towns 
and villages every day in om drives and 
walks Do we never think of the mdden 
sorrows that lic concealed behind many a 
vandow pane, cating away the happiness, and. 
often the very Iie, of the sin stricken, or, 
fiom other causes, suffering mmates? 

We can never think that because, in the 
afternoon, when our camage stands besile 
the door of the shop in which we are malang 
our purchases, all is quiet and orderly, the 
passers-by clean and tespectable, and the 
opposite cottages bright and pretty, that this 
millennium state 1s uninterrupted, and con- 
stant im its duration, We could not make 
@ greater mistake. “All 1s not gold that 
glitters,’ and those pretty cottages are py no 
means what they look. Each onc 1s full of 
real hfe—joy and sorrow, passions of love 
and hatred, careful anmety alternating with 
seasons of moderate prospenty. Selt- L 
such as we Lnow little of, may be found there, 
and scifish ciuelty, perhaps, beyond our most 
sensational mmagination. The mtenor of 


those “romantic httle places” {as some one 
called them the other day)1s by no means 
as smooth as the surface of an unused pillow. 
And yet, judging by the apwthetic way in 
which hundreds and thousands of such abodes 
are passed every day by the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who lné, as we say, “in the lap of 
luxury” themselves, and know nothing but 
“a downy pillow,” as far as thur own out 
waid lot 1s concerned, we might think that 
such was ther teit opinion 

* Do youtake any mterest in the people?” 
Tasked a gentleman as he showed me his 
garden rudtant in the spung bloom of rhodo- 
dendion and culy foliage, pointing out de- 
hghtedly his eaquisite consetvatones full of 
tare flowers, and the bright coloured foreign 
birds that inhabited them. We were looking 
down on the town of which he was a neigh 
bour, and admiring in the half distance its 
ust beauty, which stood out as a back 
ground to the ne iret loveliness 

* Ohyes,” he sud, and tuned round to me 
as he spoke, “1 go down to ut constantly," 
and then a very quizsical sinile overspread 
hiy handsome face, as he said—“when the 
people do anything «sng, that 15 to 51)” 

My fnend was a magistrate, and I soon 
found that his visits only occuncil when any 
court business had to be atteniled to A 
case of drunkenness, or thuit, or improper 
uobng, he considered his summons to the 
duty devolving on hun, on account of his 
near neighbourhood to the little town =He 
was 1ght, no doubt, and kind so fur to take 
an intucst in the people But the punnh 
ment of the evil doer can hudly be the sole. 
application of the Scnptural injunctiun, $0 
plamly given as the sucond command, and 
dike unto the first, viz, “'Vhou shalt lose thy 
neighbour as thyselt.” I acknowledge a state 
of obedience to the sewd of these must result 
entirely from a pervasion of the whole being 
by the fest, and place their ordei as you 
will, the one 1s tropossible without the other 
But as there are many amiable and philan- 
thropic men connected with ever, town, no 
doubt, m the country, the question 1s worth 
considermg. Ought our dus, as neigh 
ours, to consist eticly in punishing the 
lawless? This seems hardly Chustlike! ‘There 
1s much more, surely, to be done m reform 
before the man, woman, and child may reach 
the state of morals which must bring them 
before the raugustrate, or to the prison cell. 
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Jf we wart ust they pass mto the character | Bud alone they pay for, so they must £0 out. 
of confirmed ciminals, we tacitly acknow- And, too often, as we well know, the father 
ledge, cithe: that for human natme there 18 also finds home uhksome without books, withy 
no 1emcdy, or that in ou heats there 1 no out iesources, without imusic, without the 
love. Dxl we love om neighbour, st would! easy chan which om gentlemen consder v0 
gucve us that he should drnk, and curse,  rndispens ble afier a long day's wprh. Then 
and swou, and every day sink lower (often he scehs resource outside his ‘house, and 
agunst his will) into the mune of open crme what is the iesult? He w quickly lid hold 
Fron: such cvils it 1s ten timcs more difficult, on by othci working men who have leant to 
torcclam him, than fiom their fast beg fiequcnt the public house gad dancing saloon, 
mings How many a young man, too, 1» One evening he 1s amasil, and another and 
standing about the stiect comers, outside the another, until his name 19 added to the list of 
public house, mn the low dancing hall, per- cominals m the town. ‘Then he 1s brought 
haps taling his first essay at such lfc, merely before the magistiate, arid for the first ume 
because he wants some occupation, some +a his Ife a gentlemar, speaks to him, but 
smurce af interest mn the long evenings, some u 16 a condemnatory sentence —“ lard 
fiucnd, m fact, with holy mfluence and loving Iibow,” “si, montl,s”” or whatever it may 
tact, who will take bin by the hand and be. Wheicas, a hundly shake of the hand, a 
show hum a hetter way. He has not kant friendly word, an open place of positive, not 
yet 10 cue for the degadmg sources of negative, bencfit, 4nd an influence evertul 
amusement that are just opening up before for bis soul’s good, as well as the suggestion 
Jum, but having no very strong punciple, o1 of new thoughts to ns mind, wmght casily, 
a plinciple that 3s beginning to succumb to by God’s blessing, have saved that mun. 
exceedingly powsrful influences on the wrong Multiply the exe ‘war by thousands upon 
adc, he feels hunself slipping down ito the thousands, ard who Aan dare to say we have 
caret that he dieads, What 15 he to do? no responsibilities? 
Whute 1s he to go? How 1s he to cscape? Let us cast those ,responsibilities upon 
“Stay at home,” you answer. This answer God, and go forward | 
46 so cutmmon a palhative to our consciences, Delore chscussing fthiy subject amongst 
when we see the young men of our county omsclvs, may J say Jthat whust so dong, We 
by thousands and thousands yoing astray, | may handle very flegly the working man's lich 
at it » worth replying to again. One root, ' of economical resource, ins restuicted space 
or possibly two, of twelve feet square, 1s in the tiny home, «and the drawbacks he 1 
scarecly a tenement that you or I would like subjected to in the ¢ ongegating togcthu of 
to use without an outlit! Cooking, sleepmg, very uncongimal elements m the shape of 
dressing, and every other family occupation lodgers, that every possivsle shilling may be 
canned on within those very narrow walls by drawn into the vacuum of n eds daily cieated 
father, mother, sons, daughters, little cluldren, by fiost and sain, and ma ny mouths ancl 
and often lodgers, who can wonder that luge appetites; yct im speakug to himself 
fiom an easly age the boys arc found in the would touch upon the subyect ver) » dufcrently. 
sttcet dunng the enure evening? ‘This x I would urge upon him (and I wish we ci mild 
their caihest habit, and it giows upon them, do this amongst these men on mass mectings') 
Certamly, family customs among both rich the sacednas of dus home, remuoding hin 
and poor arc as vatied as the leaves on a that sf the churchyard 1s “ God's acte,” how 
tiee, but, still, we shall find, m a very large much motes the place of “fe hallowed by 
proportion of cottage homes, that the parents His kept law, and adorned by ties of love— 
by no means encourage ther own sons to with its buidening responsibilities and its 7 
spend all theu leisure hous cooped up in unequalled joys—worthy of sich a title! 
the ttle room. The domestc anangements God has cieated ali the emth in famihes. 
ate hindered by ther presence, the room 1 Family hfe has been oidamed fom the 
too ciowded to be pleasant, and for these eathiest ages, and uke all God’s works, 1e- 
reasons, even fiom tbe better class of mothers, mains the unchanged custom stl, as well as. 
I have constantly heard the eapression— the natural fact. Animal, bud, insect, and 
“You ain't wanted. Get your cap, and go flower hfe all teshfy to this same marvellous 
out.” “Mind you don't come in agam!” airangement from a Cieator’s hand jor the 
the mother will often add, as the retreating happmess and well-bemg of His cieated 
form of the boy 1s seen. Of course the world. Unhappy instances we see of the 
Todgess are not expected to sit m the small frustration, though man's would be wisdom, 
room, They do not pay for this luxury. of ths blessed law, and instances too, how 
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fiequently, of the pollution of these sweet 
streams by uncontrolled evils 
Let us ptove to him, if possible, that these 
are the evils we desue to remcds, and that 
mow efoit we require bis ad If we can 
tnhst his symprthy, and, better still, hus 
enthusiasm, we have gamed somethmg, we 
nuve donc much, in fact, towards canyng 
our point As we 1 know so well, neither 
in kngtishman nor a Scotchman will be 
‘driven,” he must be “drawn.’ The great 
thing, thetefate, 1s to g¢t him on our side, ze. 
on the side of such reform Lhe ditheulty 
of this t» appallmg if we look at the whole 
qucstion at once, and, taking it fiom our 
isual stand pomt, at 4 lithe distance fiom 
him — Siting sn ow drawing 100m um chin, 
huwspiper in b ind, we feel disposed to shake 
<u head hopelessly, and who can wonder? 
Lhe police reports and other accounts of 
cume wheiein din evil gemus, “ the drink, 
figures so Lugely, however ablieviated they 
nily be out of 1¢.,11d to polite cats, are quite 
ulhicient to mthe us feel helpless to stay the 
toncnt or mitigite its force Unlike the Di 
nish king, we me speechicss before the wave. 
But these difhculties are not so great if we 
fooh it them fiom a different level In the 
fist place, tthing our stand amongst the 
vorking men, tather than above them, and 
in the second, cwlliny to our aid the Omnipo 
tent Eclp that 15 promised and has ever becn 
given to those who in thar own msufhaency 
of 1450urce aic ictdly to rely upon it, We may 
very confidently make an advance, A hand 
to hand fight offiis on the whole, perhaps, 
the surest pioszect of success Making 
fucnds with thc mass, man by man, wo 
gadwilly overcome picyucice, and introduce 
new thoughts among nunds smngulaily fiank 
and ‘a and often very susceptible to im 
tiben ts A hind woud, a fnendly act, the 
praia an individual acquaintance, wall 
he i us the good will of a whole gang of 
leath,', before they knew us weie inchned 
8 sure ot to think hardly of the lady or 
*%icman who could “drive,” while they 
moust walk,” and in other ways led what 
they considered a hife of case 
‘The great thing 15 to go among the people. 
‘We need not fea moral contammation if we 
aie sealous in doing good God's truth 1s 
our “shield and buckler,” and m using our 
own energres—mental, spiritual, and bodily 
—we do not succumb, as the onlooher mht , 
expect, ta the enemy’s weapon Eloquence: 
will do a great deal, bat personal love and 
true personal interest will do a deat 
more, Thus we benefit our neighbour and 
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ne benefit ourselves tan How many m 
objcetlss existence, and therefore 4 sultcur, 
existence, hs, on either side, been by thi 
means transformed into a bnht and hippy 
one? An empty cup becomes an overflon 

ing one by the mutual imputin, an] iecer 

ton of any reat benefit J) we shue “dhs 
benefits,” we do andecd throw 1 halo of sun 

shine atound us, wd retp an “hut dedfold 

mm retun. 

In any spot where this subject hes be p 
discussed by thoughtful mmds 7 yauety o 
volunteers may gencrilly be found, each ot 
whom hrs discovered some medium or chan- 
nel by which he or she may present the one 
Ul sufficient remedy to the peop’. Une car 
speak, another cin read, another cin sing, 
wothar cin visit, wnuthe: cm convene, 
mothe: crm adopt the method of the silent, 
uncouth min, who confessed hun clf to be 
“no scholtr,” but who wionsht much for te 
Ainedom = “¥ cm put my un round a 
fellow’s neck and 42, ‘Come’ ond the Loud 
bringsam * If wedare not class our sc 
amongst the more Wafted ones of x Counth 
ins 1, We may tt least tthe rok undu 
that comprehensive thou, unpictendin, 
title, which cunics with the rest //ss cross of 
honow, “ He/f./” But let none of us be 
left out from the great thiong of workers, 
however humble be our put 

Old Tathus Humphiy uscd to sy thit 
tman once compluined of a smohy chimney 
Immedntely a vusitaton of sympuhisiny 
neighbours became the penuty thit he hat 
to pry for hus difficult, In thry flocked 
One su d one cure, and onc another, 
until the unfortunate owner of the msfortune 
was sadly bewildcred. Happily for him he 
was saved fiom the cilemni of choosing 
remedics by the “happy thou,ht? at list 
suggested by some Solomon of th. puty 
that Ae should ty them all, If Liecotlect my 
story nightly, this last udsicu was tiken, the 
iesull bem, @ cured chimny? Uns relation 
fiom the pen of one who understood some 
what of the ills of hft, must be my apology for 
intoducing at this junctne of my piper an 
camest advocacy of the Coffee IZouse scheme 

‘Thee are many and varicd phrwcs of this 
useful specific now to be sccn and head of 
mm most quarters of the Bntish Istcs, evch 
taking its rise generally fiom the br un and 
pocket of the higher educated and more 
moncyed portions of our community. 

To begin with the largest, we findin Lon 
don, Glasgow, Fdmbur,h, Tiserpool, Man 
cheste1, and othe: ciues, one bniliant rival to 
the gin shop, repeated many times in the 
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shape of the coffee-palace. Its luge, brightly 
highted wmdows, spacious saloons, ample 
plovision for the supply, ocupation, and re+ 
creation of mmd and body, are 5 
wall supported by the prosperous trade it 
uttracts, Drmbs of every descnption (non- 
intoxicating) are to be found here, and they 
are popular. This is an excellent index to 
the state of public feelmg on these points, 
and proves that when the woikmg man 1s 
tired or thnsty he does not frown when you 
replace the whisky bottle by a cup of coffee, 
ginger ale, lemonade, or some other beve- 
Tage ‘These palaces are no longer chants, 
but self supporting institutions. If, therefore, 
they are canied on from a nght basis, and 
ruled by a sound principle, there 1s no reason 
why they should not multiply ad infinitum 
‘Agam, we find the working man’s club. 
In the smaller towns some phase of this 1s 
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very geneial It suceceds om fails entnely 
accordmg to the management, The head 
that tikes the Icad 1s the responsible 
one hete, and either concentrates or dhs- 
petses the various human elements, accord 
sng to the direction in which his own moial 
force works If controlled by some genial, 
cunest, and respected chrracter—with so 
ual gathenngs at the expense of the mem- 
bers, well planned and effcctively and bene- 
ficially carted out—they ought to succecd 
remarkably well for a certan class, To a 
movement which naturally keeps itself rather 
select there must always be a large number of 
outsiders At this we cannot be surprised, for 
the very fact of membership amples sobniet\ 
and respect vility to some degree at least, for 
anything the irregularity would result natus- 
ally in 2 downfall. 
(Zo be concluded 1 neat part) 


YARROW. 


THE simmer day was sweet an lang, 
It hac nae thocht 0’ sorrow, 
Ay my true love and 1 stood on 
The bonnie banks 0’ Yanow. 


T took he: han’ in mine, an’ said, 
“Noo smile, my winsome miuow, 

The next tune that we come again 
You'll be my bride on Yartow ” 


A tear stood in he: swect blue ce, 
‘An’ saur she sigh’ in sorrow, 

* T dinna like the sugh that ins 
Alang your bonme Yarrow. 


“Tt soun’s ihe some auld dirge o' wae, 
Tt chills my bosom though, 

An’ it makes me cieep close to your side, 
Oh, I dinna ihe your Yarrow. 

“Tor aye I think on the wae an’ dule 
Shat auld, auld sang brings o'er me; 

An’ ays I see that bluidy fecht, 
An’ the deid, deid men afore me” 


1 clasp'd my tue love in my arms, 
I hiss'd her sweet lips thorough, 
Her breast lay saft agamst my ain, 
On the bonnie banks 0’ Yairow. 
“ A tear 1s in your sweet blue ee, 
A tear that speaks 0” sadness 
Noo what should dim its happy hue, 
This sitamer day o' gladness > 


Lhe Yarrow nns fu' fresh an’ swect, 
The heht shines bucht an’ cleuls, 

' Av’ why should ae sad thocht be outs, 
‘We wha lo’e ither deaily ? 


“« The Yarrow mins, an’ as it uns 
Nae sadness can it borrow 
Frae that auld sang thats fu awa’, 
' When I'm wi’ thee on Yauiow,” 
| I pu'd a daisy at my feet, 
‘A datsy sweet an’ bonnie, 
1 put it in my true love s breast, 
For she was fair as ony. 
Wut aye she sizh’d, an’ aye she said, 
“T fear me for the morrow * 
‘Oh, tak’ awa’ your bonnie flower, 
For see, it grew on Yairow, 
“he blurd still dyes its crimson tings?) 
Ht speaks o' dule an’ sadness, ug jum + 
An’ the deid that lay on the gowar? how 
An’ woman's wailing madness.” {by 
I took the daisy frae her Least, — 
T flung it into Yarrow, 
An’ doon the stream wi’ heavy heart 
T cam’ wi’ my sweet manow 
O simmer months, hoo swift ye flev, 
‘Wr’ a! your bloom an’ blossom ¢ 
O death, hoo waefu’ was thy touch 
‘That took her to thy bosom! 


For my tue love, sae sweet an’ far, 


‘Lies in her 
Aq’ in my heart 1s 


Grave sae narrow, 


that eee moan 


She heard that day in Yarrow, 
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By JEAN INGLIOW 


CHAPTER XXXIE 


AMIAS ‘as standing on the rug in the 

yoom where he had talked with Uzzith 
Dill It wis a pleasant morning, the 
curtains of the windows hid bien partly 
dawn, and shifts of sunshine cme in be 
tween, casting a fine glow upon the figures of 
w old man and an elderly Indy, who sat on 
two comfortible chairs 

“Yes, my dear uncle is much disp 
pointed, sad Such “He thinks the httle 
ils look thin and weakly Yes! and dear 
Amibel wd my pretty Dehh—* 

‘Why mention them in the stme breath 
with the others? interrupted Ams‘ My 
uncle, I understood, was come here to talk 
over his affans—express some of his wishs 
ag 1.gards his grand daughters 

“ And dear Amibel and my pietty Del, 
Suah went on, as if she bad not hewd him, 
* have each had an offer of many Yes, 
‘ery patural F am sure, and does the young 
mun no special credit” 

Ihe dk cheek of Amias nustered colour, 
and lus eyes flashed Sir Sumuc] 1n spite of 
a little depicssion which showed itself in his 
atr, smiled furtevely here 

“No special credit, she went on, “for 
anybotly mght see, with hif an eye, what 
charming, desirable girls they ai¢e—thou,h, 
to be suie, the lovers, both in the army, hid 
nothing at all but ther py However, as 
they said to me, theres always hope of a 
scnmmage War, war—thats whit they all 
took to, what they dauy pray for. but its 
rather shocking to think of their dropping on 
thar hnees—whole rows of them—and de 
Aiberately entreating a merc:ful Providence 
to send ‘battle, and murder, and sudden 
death, that they may get their promotion! 
Yes, but that's what, as Im mformed, they 
always do” 

Su Samuel sat through this speech in 
silence, and, as he stil said nothing, Sarah 
spoke again. 

“Some gurls are far too ch,” she ob 
served, “and others far too poor. It would 
be much better if my dear uncle would have 
lus sx grand daughters as before 9 Punctrlios 
ase quite out of pare 1m family matters , and 
you are so particular, Amuas, about your 
rubbishing proofs, that now you see the con- 
sequences The property, as my dear uncle 
has said, must go to those four pale eyed, 
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sickly gurls {not the least hike the family), and 
their fortunes will be so large, that they will 
be the victims of all the neediest scamps out ” 

“T am not so sure of thit,” said Armas, 


red “af Telx 1s to have the charge’ of them, and 


Tam to be then guaditn’ 

“Much too rich, poor children! But when 
my will comcs to be investigrtcd perhaps it 
my be found that I have been Iess icgardlesy 
of the fumly interests than you have, and 
have not thrown dear John’s children over 
just because he «dicd before he could come 
home to clum them—2nd produce his mir- 
urge certificate’ she added, afier a short 
paust, “which he had no rewson to suppose 
we should ever think of ashing for 

“Tf you phase su,’ sud 1 survant en 
tenng Mr Uzath Dill wishes to speth 
with you 

«Twill see him in a few minutes, rephed 
Amis ‘ Now aunt he continuud, when 
the door was shut, ‘ you hive boen’ ving 
me rather 1 long lectuie this inorming 

“Well, perhrps I have,’ she answered, 
looking up at hun iffectionately, ind T 
must say you have borne it like a limb, 
Yes! but it will have no effect upon you, 
Amis ' 

“You accuse me among other things, of 
meddling in the ffurs of this 4 orld, of + 
strong wish to mthe it better and hy prs 
Now, there is a poor, woak wretch of a lame 
cobbler down staus——" 

“Yes! going to prove that my remarks 
‘were so much wasted bicath ” 

Amus turned from his aunt to his uncle 
“T say, uncle, that I fcel a wish just now to 
see the world—at least, those fuw atoms of it 
wluch are held together by the body of tat 
Tame cobbler—a little better and a little 


happier” 
“Then theres moncy mn the wish, sud 
Sur Samuel, smbng rather gnmly “ by how 


much money is the hittle demrgogue to be 
made better and happier? I 1emeniber him 
IT heard him rant when you were at the stv 
side, a year or two ago ' 
“T think five and-twenty pounds would 
. 


satisfy me.’ 

Sw Samuel hfted his eyebrows involun 
tanly, be was so much astonsshed at the 
audacity of Amigs m nating so large a sum 
“This comes; he thought, “of my having 
laid myself under an obhgation to him by 
milang bum my girls’ guardian ’ 
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“The poo mtn’s case 1s hard, and 1 
decply pity him,” contnucd Amas “He 
was 1 reformed drunkard, and kept himself 
sober for yews, but in a2 time of deep 
dist1.ss—ar illness of his wife's, I think—he 
WS overcome by temptition, and drank 
agun Now he wUmost despurs, and hs 
Inving 3s lost, for of course he canot rant, 
as you call it, on temperance any more” 

Putly in yrttitude to Amms, but more in 
pity for the min, Su Simuel took out his 
purse, ‘nd, to the surpnse of Sarah, give 
Amiay, m gokl wd notes, the five and- 
twenty pounds 

Ams, thinking lum, took the moncy and 
went into 1 little wuting 100m, where he 
found poor Dill and he wife  Uzaah 
looked the shidow of his former self, and 
wis very desponding 

‘Anas applauded hun for his mtention of 
leaving Tandon, hekt out no hope that any 
more temperance lectuung was possible for 
him, Lut gave Mis Dill the money, and said 
it Wis tT gencrous gift from a frend 

Mrs Dill accepted st with beautiful and 
homely dizmty “It was a Ling’s ransom 
to her,” she sad, “it would give her 
husband hope and courage, and that wis 
what he munly wanted to keep lim 
sober” 

She had money, more than ths sum, 
lying an the hands of Mr. Butlett, but 
since a cartam dreudfal fact had come to 
her knowkdge, she feared the very sight 
of a lawyer, and hal made her husband 
more tid than herself, 

“Then I suppose I've got to retire into 
private life, sir,’ sad poor Usaah, m a de 
sponding tone. 

Amuas with difficulty forbore to smile. 

“T am sony for you, Dill,” he began, 

“Its a sore blow, but a meet punsh 
ment,” intcnupted the poor man 

“We have taken up cnough of Mr de 
Berengers ume,” satd the wife, with gentle 
firomess Amuas shook hands with her but 
not with her husband, and when Uzaal. saw 
that he was deteamined to say no more ke 
mace his bow, and departed. 

He and his wife went and sat down on 
a bench m Kensington Gardens, for Uzziah 
was too weak to walk all the way home 
without a rest, and the Garden: were m their 
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The poor man was very wretched, and 

mg wile understood his misery He wiped 

hs. poe as he seated humself, and spoke for 
t hme 

He never gave me the least hope, 
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Hannah, he never even said I might stand 
foith agun +t some futur. ume ’ 

She wis silent 

“lo think I could do good tnd help the 
cause wis almost what I hvcd for It was 
not only the applause I got, Hannah, you 
must not think it 

“YT do not think it” 

“I was buoyed up by it It enabled me to 
dong mysclf? 

“Ay, my poor husband, Lut it made you 
fast 


Uzaiah wiped his focherd agun 
“Am I to have nothing to do, then, for 
God?" 

“Ay, trl , you've got to gut our hving 
by your uade,” So fur as I can sce, that 
Gods will about you just now, and that it 
may last Its will, L duly pray" 

“ Then, 1 I am to go, let it be a long way 
off Lhetes plenty of money, Let us go 
where I may forget” 

He spoke weakly and almost peevishly 
‘His wife cncu ized him, but from that day 
she recognised achin,e Iss enme, whic! 
it seemed he had almost forgotten, nas now 
ever present to his mind, he hid supposed 
that in the cnd he should be discovered ag 
its etiator, but beewse he beheved that 
God had foriven it, he hid felt that he was 
frec of it in the ancanume, 

‘He now discovered his mistake No necd 
to tell hum to be distant and humbl< in his 
manner to his wife, or mcek and silent 
with others, he was all this of his own 
accord With a touching patience he under- 
took such woik at he could get, and con- 
tented himself with such fate as 1t would 


Procure 
Hannah Dill could find no consoling 
words for tim, but she forbore from all 
reproach, and gradually, as he left more and 
more to her, she took the guidance of him 
and of ther small earnmgs In one thing 
she always yielded He had sometimes a 
fit of restlessness, and would long to leave 
the town or village where they were, Then 
she would produce Su Samuel's money, and 
by some chcap excursion trun, and still 
cheaper steamer, they would go on. It was 
always in the same direction—always north, 
At last, after a full year of such wandermg, 
they found themselves at Whitby, and here 
the a of scene, the cordial manners of 
the people, and perhaps the fine ar of the 
seemed at last to revive the poor 

man He settled to lus work with more 
hope, slept better, and would sometimes 
walk about the shore and into the country, 
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evidently refreshed by the beauty of the 


scene 

Hannth Dill felt rcheved, for she could 
not but be influenced Ly the deep depression 
she alwys saw im lim,” Gradually it passea 
she cucely knew when or how He wis 
very humble, very silent still many 1n hour 
he would spend in pryer, [yng on the floor 
of the litle chamber, but at mel timcs he 
would now sometimes converse with her, or 
he would whistle to the child, now grown a 
fine rosy Itttle fellow Sometimes he would. 
read aloud, and alwiys he would work dih- 
gently at his calling 

Hannah Dill calmed heiself by degrees, 
and begin to live trom day to day 
hud been long looking for 1 catastrophe it 
did not come She now begin to feel some 
refreshment im the present he constint 
changes of the sea fed her observant mind 
Sometimes the hubour woukl be full of 
hey rolling waves, ind the tugs and vessels 
would rock on thein hke ducks, while the 
pier lighthouse would be drenched by the 
Dictheis that revred at it, and rushed on, 
Tuding it for the momcat, in a great fountain 
of secthing foam 

Lyery diy she took her child on her arm 
and walked forth, that he might enjoy the 
biacing ‘ur 

And she coult agin enjoy it = Lhe sweet 
Df of the rectory wis remote % Paradise 
might have been to Ives imagination when 
she had left at, but she had anosher child 
to love and tend, and she bad much ado 
to muke the money cover their smi «a 
penses hen she took in needlework when 
she could get st, and sometimes did a littl 
clew stuching so that she had plenty of 
occupation, and yet not of a sordid hind 
They were poor, but there was no grumbling 
in their home, 1md though the prrents fre 
quently went without meit with their po 
tatocs, there was uways a cup of milk for 
the child 


‘The year thus spent by Hannah Dill 
proved a very eventful one for the De 
Bei 


rengers 

Sir Samuel, now eighty years of age, 
Degan slightly to lose his memory, and to 
depend more and more on hs miece Sarch 
and on hts two greatnephews To descnibe 
the anguish this caused to his daughter n- 
law, Mrs de Berenger, would be quite um- 
possible When she heard that Amias had 
gone to live with the old man, and always 
attended to Ins affaws while he was nm 
London, and sat at the head of his table, 
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she was talen il fiom sheer anxiety—so 
Tikely, t sceme 1 to her thit Amis would 
influence him to the projudice of her four 
childien She wiote to Sarmh frequently 
and, expressing the decpist sol citude ibout 
the ol} mans hetth Legged that she would 
use het influence to gt hun mto the country. 
He had alrcady given up his scat m Puta 
ment nl duzoscd of his busmess how 
auch better it woul ! be for hum if he would. 
hive in the flesh couvtry ur It wis such + 
needkss expense too ty he sw} udly any 
compris to hive two cst iblishments 

Suth showing the letter to Amis who 
saw its rei meanin, the old min was cwsily 


She pcrsurded to go inte the countiy , but ther. 


matters wue no better Su Sunuel did uct 
want his<wghtei-in Jaw would not invite her 
and her chikhen tocom. tohim = ITe winted 
Amas—always Amns, ind 15 he could not 
have ths fivounte nephew in the country he 
got ehx to come about him 1 much 15 the 
parson nephcw would consent to» d> wd 
other times, mther than be tone, he would 
come and stay wt th rectory, contenting 
humself with the quiet hfe Ie 1 there, and piy= 
ing for himself and his ol 1 seas ant 1 due pro 
portion of its expenses ind no more 

rom week to weel thou h hs mend 
decay wis 50 shght w to be « weely pa 
ce} tible he scemed to bicatse mor con- 
serous of 1 chinge in him cli, and to by 
more dcsirous of ,uidince , mor rfraid, 
especruly in mor cy mittters of committing 
some imprudence, more openly dependent 
‘on the opinion of onc or other of lis two 
grew nephews while wt the sime time, hie 
spits improved wd tis temper grow 
sweeter, putlh from the absence of all 
business or political wonies partly fiom 
the dehghtful consciou ness of how mucn 
money he was siving by livin, so fiequently 
at the rectory 

Ths presence was nvr ngudud as a 
trouble there, quite the contriry Fultx, 
who had been hecaly aire of his foibles 
some years pieviously hecume now very an 
dul,ent to them = Trom mere soci bility of 
temper, he always he 1 to have ht howe 
fall He was never ewy when Auibel ant 
Deha were way, his runt Swihs pre enc, 
had always been a phismetohm anil now 
Sir Sarouel frequently in and out siding with, 
the gurls, to sleep tn his most comfoit 
able chans, and conforming to the early 
hours of the rectory, was decidcdly agiecable 
to hum 

If anybody had taken the trouble to aby 
serve the fact, and place ito ts true accom, 
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“Every day she took her child and walked forth.” 


Felix must have been held to be changed. 
‘He was much more particular in his dress; 
he was altogether brushed up, and looked 
better and younger: but his temper was not 
quite so indolently gentle as it had been, and 
he was sometimes a little unfriendly toward 
a certain young officer in the army, who fre- 
quently rode over to the rectory about this 
time, and would turn very red, and half choke 
himself with sighing, whenever Delia con- 
descended to look at him or to speak to him. 

‘Delia thought this young man a great bore, 
for a certain instinct of propriety made her 
aware that, as she did not mean to let him 
get friendly and intimate—as she would not 
let him help to feed her young ducks, or 
Imock down the sweetest crab-apples for her, 
‘or beat the donkey when she indulged in a 
canter—she must, therefore, take the trouble 
to smooth her wandering locks for him, and 
treat him to her best frock. She never gave 
him a smile, but then she took care that her 
sash was not awry. 

Nothing, however, could repress the gal- 
lunt soldier’s love, and one afternoon, when 
‘Delia was out—gone out riding with her 


sister and old Sir Samuel—he laid his modest 
prospects before Felix, together with his 
manly hopes, and begged leave to make his 
offer in due form, 

It was his last hour in the neighbourhood ; 
his leave was up. Felix was perfectly sure 
that Delia cared nothing at ail about him, 
but he consented to lay the matter before his 
ward ; and when the two girls returned, rosy 
and beautiful, from their ride, he called her 
into his study. 

Felix was seated on his sofa. He had 
seldom in his life looked so well. Delia 
looked at him, and thought so. ‘There was 
more fire in his dark eyes than usual; there 
was even a shade of red under the dark 
check. He began quietly to state the sol 
dier’s wishes. 

“What a goose he is!” said Delia, when 
the story had been told. 

Felix was gratified. He would have liked 
to rise and set 2 chair for Delia, but this 
would have been such an unwonted + 
ing that it must have roused her attention, 
and for the present he did not dare to do, 
that; he wanted to let things drift. 
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Was he very droll, Coz?” she next in- 


quired. 

“Droll!” exclumed Felx, “droll, poor 
fellow! No. Why?” 

Deba was standing before him, with her 
whip in her band, she was twisting round 
it a long bine of wild bnony that she had 
gathered in the hedge. “Ob, because you 
look so—so amused. I don't hke you to 
look pleased ” 

Felix could not help looking pleased. 

“Why?” he mqured, almost faintly. 

Deha made no answer for the moment. 
She seemed to cogitate, then she said, in & 
pleading tone, “I suppose I'm not obliged 
to try to like him, Coz, if I don’t wish?” 

“ Certainly not,” rephed Felix. 

Delia came and sat down beside hun next, 
and she blushed, and seemed to look inquir- 
ingly at him. So sweet a hope had never 
dawned in the heart of Felx in all his hfe, 
as swelled it m that happy moment, but he 
sud not a word. 

Then the unreasonable young creature 
laughed, and shrugged her shoulders “If 
you want me to send an answer to him,” she 
sad, “you'd better tell me what to say, for, 
of course, I don't know.” 

Felix was so sure she did not care for her 
lover, that he found no chfheulty in doing 
hum justice, and m taking care that his suit 
was duly presented 

“How can I tell what to say, unless I 
know what you feel?” he mquired, 

“1 don't feel anything particular,” pied 
Delia—“excepting whenhe comes,"sheadded 

And what thea?” 

“ And then I do so wish he would go.” 

‘Felix laughed. He felt that the situation 
‘was getting the mastery over him. This child 
of ins adoption was so sweet, so familly 


affectionate in her manner towards him, that and, 


he could not but retain his old household 
ways with her, and yet she did not now give 
hm her good-morning lass without making 
him tremble from head to foot He started 
up hastily from his seat, and began to pace 
the room, Delia sll occupied her hand with 
the strand of wild bniony, and he looked at 
her a beautsful blush went and came on her 
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“Old!” exclamed Felix, astonished and 
almost hornfied. He felt himself turmmng 
chill, and a sudden dimmess seemed to be 
cloud ail his dewest hopes. “He 1s only 
sixand twenty,” he went on, sitting down 
and sighing 

“ He's much older thin Dick,” sud Delia. 
“Oh—I would much rather—watt—for 
Dick” 

Febx looked at her eamestly while she 
spoke, a flood of rosy colour covered her 
faw face and throat, She bent her head a 
little, and was too much absorbed in her own 
trouble to notice that Coz was pale 

“Wait for Dich?” cxclaimed Fel, in the 
quietest of tones 

Deha felt something unusual in it, a cer 
tain dulness and dimnesy made it seem fur 
off She blushed yct more deeply “1 dul 
not think you would mind,’ she begin 

“Dick js a mere boy,” said Fel 
possible that he has spoken already?” 

“No, he hisn't yet,” answered Deli, ex 
cing him , “ but he will soon” 

“He will soon?” repented I chix, between 
astomshment and dismty, and instantly Deha 
started up and ran to lim, He rose to mect 
her, and, putting her dimpled hand on hip 
shoulder, she sighed out— 

“Oh, Coz, dont tell him I did not mean 
to say it.’ 

“Never mind, my svett,” be answeied, 
and it sceancd as af he wis consoling her— 
“never mind , it cannot be helped ” 

“But you'll never tall any one?” she cn- 
treated, and she laid her cheek for a momunt 
agunst his 

He answered, “ No” 

* No, Coz, dearest, dont,” she rcpeated , 
“and there he is commug.” “She had caught 
the sound of Dick's foot outside the door, 
with a mischievous little laugh, she 
snatched up the train of hei hibit, and, dart- 
Ing out at the opin window, ran to join Su 
Samuel, who was sitting under a chestnut 
tree on a low bench. 

She spent the next quuter of an hour in 
thinking a good deal about her checks, now 
and then laying her dimpled hand upon 
them, to ascertain whether they weie growing 
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rounded cheek, it seemed that she could cooler. 


not meet his eyes, 

* Deha," he sad, stoppmg opposite to her, 
and speaking not without some tremblement 
1n bus voice, “you must say yourself what I 
am to repeat to hum, You must make a 
direct answer to his pi i 

He's s0 old,” sud Deliz, as if excusing 
heteelf for not caring ebout him. 


Felix spent the same time 10 his study, 
sitting perfectly motionless and silent, He 
bad wasted his youth on a long, obstinately 
chenshed attachment, tt had melted away 
quite unaware, and for the last few weeks 
—only a few weeks—a new one had nsen, 
suddenly as a stat. Delia was so young, 
He knew, of course, that at present she felt 
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only a childlike love for him, but he never 
supposed that she loved any one else. and 
now she hasclt had toid him that she did, 
and if he cout believe that she knew hei 
own mind, his hope was lost, and his day 
‘was over. 


CHAPTER XX*UIL 


Lure Peep was dead. Amuas wrote a 
long, affecting account of his last illness to 
Amabel, how for many alternate mghts he 
and Lord Robut had watched by him, how 
patient and content he was, and how land 
Mi Tanne hul been 

Amabel kissed the letter, it pleased her 
to think that Amias had such an affectionate 
heat. 

Lord Robert, it seemed, had “broken 
down” at the funcial Yes, but Lord Robut 
had got a fine appomtment m one of the 
colonies , he would sal in a few days with 
his pretty wift, and soon forget poor httle 
Peep, Amias never would 

Latile Peep, 1n his last will and testament, 
left several thousand pounds in fust to 
Amuas, to build a temperance public house, 
and his portiait was to hang in the bar 

Little Peep was there represnted as a 
young man of axcrage sie, and a decededly 
Intelcciual countuance ‘Lhe temperance 
eeture that Amis had witten apy an 
Tuy hand 1s aivlded scroll, and he was coming 
fornaid on a platform to read 1. 

The poor young fellow took much mnoceat 
pide i this pictur, and the Iast mght of 
hus hfe, when Lord Rubert and Amiay were 
Doth with him, he told them what he mtended 
to have done with at 

“Some people think it an excellent 
hheness,” he said faintly “1 enjoy public- 
speaking, and if it bai pleased God to 
prolong my hfe, I might have made myself 
aname by it, I might have done something 

t” 

“That you would, dear boy,” sud Lord 
Robeit, and soon after this he died. 

“He had so many endeanng qualities,” 
said Amas, spothing to Lord Robert the 
night after his funtral—“ so many endearing 
qualities—that it was impossible to despise 
him, and yet I thm, on the whole, he was 
the greatest fool I exer knew.” 

“He was not by any means the greatest 
fool I ever knew,” answered Lord Robert, 
pomtedly, and in a tone of good-natured 
banter 

“Why, what have I done now?” exclaimed 
Amias, 

“Oh, nothing now; but I do not see why 
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you are to be allowed to go about the county 

making yourself conspicuous foi this tem- 

erance cause, without bemg made to pay 
tt 


“T have pad,” answered Amas. “T pad 
when I was a boy.” 

« But I have a fine eye. I observe the 
march of events. You'll sce that poctical 
justice will be done upon you belor long, 
I don't say that I should not take a certuin 
pleasure in seeing it done” 

“ What do you mean, Bob?” 

“When you took youself of from your 
old uncle, he had three sons. They have all 
died, one after the other, and cvery yeu he 
became more attached to you. Now, there's 
& great uncertainty about the ways of this 
world, people don't always do im real hfe 
what 15 expected of them. ut if you had 
been t man im a book, Amuas, the old uncle 
about this time would have «one poetical 
jute upon you, he would have let you 

jow—n fact, he would have sud in thy 
presence of those frends you most Ithed 
(would, perhaps, have convened them on 
pape to hear 1t)—that but tor your re 

us, unfilal, and unf{ucling conduct to 
hin, he would have iavms 2 poor fortune 
to cach of his gran yilangbes} te would 
tare adopted you, and made you his principal 
an” 


“ Verdict, ‘Serve mc night,” said Amias, 

“Fhe march of events uistinctly points to 
such 2 catastrophe,” continued Lord Robert. 
“Depend on it, he will say somcthing of the 
sont before he has done with you’ 

“Poor old man!” answeied Ainias. “No, 
Bob, he never will, he will say notlmg of 
the sort” 

“ But am I to have these noble aspuations 
after poetical justice for nothing?” 

“ ‘Time will show.” 

“If 1 bad been blessed with such an uncle, 
would I have so treated im? Yes, Annas, 
repeat it little Peep was not the greatest 
fool I ever knew.” 


A very eventful year followed fur the De 
Berengeis, but Hannah Dill, who thought of 
them unceasingly, never had o hint of any- 
thing that concerned them , he: darlings, as 
she often felt, with an almost unbeatable 
pang, might be dead and butied, while she 
knew nothing of it. But her httle son helped 
her to endure this uncertamty, as he also 
helped to fill whe empty, aching heart, 

‘Her husband had quite, for the time, got 
over those paroxysms of craving for stimu- 
Jus ; he could trust himself alone about the 
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town, but he nevi proposed to speak at 
Meetings gain, and sne did not concyal her 
opinion that this wi best 

But now the last of Su Simuel’s money 
was spent, and thouzh Usziib worked hard, 
hus poor carmings cia not quit. Kcep them. 
Seveial of theu best uticles of elathing hal 
been sold, yut he could not mike up his 
anind to let his wuc wiite 1o Mt. Butictt for 
the monev due to hu, so much was he afraid 
now of binging himself into undesuable 
notice. 

And yet money was sorely wrnted—money 
for the quarter’s tent now tcwly due—and, 
after the only discussion they hid held since 
leaving London, Dill consented to wiite to 
Mr. Buitlett, authorsin, him to gre the 
monty to his wife, and then consented to 
her gomg to London and tiking the letter 
by hand, s0 as not to betray his whate- 
about 

With greit difficulty, and by the sile of 
every atticle that they couhl possibly spare, 
they scraped together just enough money to 
pay for an excuision ticket, and then, some 
small provision of food tied up m a hand- 
herchic!, the husband and wife proceeded to 
the station, thy former cant ying his child, 

“Keep a good hut,” said the wife as she 
took leave of lim but unaccountable de- 
[renee waghed down her own heart She 

not an easy moment durmg the long 
journy, and she walked to Mr Bartlett's 
house full of wietched forebodings. 

Avpale, fded woman, he scarcely hnew her 
at first, but she soon recalled hursclt to his 
mind, and, almost to he: owu astonmhment, 
she got all the moncy due to hc, with only 
the btde formality of waiting for her hus- 
band’s signature, which she wrote foi and ob- 
tamned, before she could carry ut away. 

“And now you have got it," he said to 
her, with a ccitain dispassionate cunosity, 
wluch was more an mterest in the event than 
in her, the human agent that was to bring st 
to pass—“ now you have got it, Mrs. Hannah 
Dill, do you mind telling me what you are 
going to do with it?” 

“Why, take it to my poor husband, 
oir.” 

“Oh!” was all he answered; but he 
looked at her m a way that suggested both 
surprise and incredulrty “I only asked you 
as a frend,” he observed. “ Of course st does 
not matter to me what youdo. I am per- 
fectly safe." 

Yes, mr; but what else should you think 
T would do?” 

“Should I think?" he repeated. “Well, 
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“Str, im the other case I only acted against 
Dili to save, if I could, his poor children , 
not to save myself.” 

“ And this poor child?” 

“TY fare to think he cannot be saved, sir,” 
she answeicd, melung mto teus. “ His 
father sets that store by him that could not 
be so cruel as to carry him off.” 

“Well, well, Mrs. Dill,” he answered, “st 
38 no business of mine—none at all” 

“I was never treacherous to him,” she in- 
terrupted. “TI never said to him that former 
te, ‘Dnll, I am off to get our money. 
Kecp a good heart; Iam comng home as 
s00n as I can,’” 

* And you did say so this tune?” 

“ Certainly,” 

“Well, Mrs. Dill, I am truly sory for 
you.” 

‘His voice was rather hind, but lny manner 
suggested all mener of doubts to her 
doubts as to what she ically meant to do, 
and doubts whcther, knowing what she 
meant to do, she was wise, but she had 
haidly reached her humble lodging betore 
she became calm and assurc agam, She 
had promised her poor husbind that she 
would go back to him, and go she would, 

But, oh! with what fear she returned; 
with what ciowding unfoitunite presenti 
ments! What meant she could not tell, 
bat she never lost them for a moment uli she 
stoppcd at Whitby Station, and saw her land- 
lady waating to meet her, and smiling in cor 
dial, pleasant fashion, as she stepped up to 
the carriage door. 

“ Dill was aff ton ia hamlet tome a 
off,” she explained, “and would not be 
till the next day. A poor map, whom he 
sometimes went to read to, was near tus end, 
and had just sent to beg that he would st 
‘up with him that night and pray with him.” 

“ And Dull ig all ight?" asked the wife. 

“As nght as can be,” was the answer, 

‘Where now were all her fusrs? 

She was so weancd and cahausted with 
what she had gone throu,h, thit hut knets 
shook and her head ached. ‘The rchef was 
great of finding her superstition, as she now 
called ut, unjustified by any reasonable cause, 
yet she could not settle to any woh What 
she had gone through 1s by no means a rare 
experience , it had been a restless sense of 
conscious danger or of deep need, weighing 
down the spmnt of her husband, and having 
power to affect her, making her a partaker ot 
‘hs musery, without unparting to her the cause. 
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She knew she should not be quite at ease 
tilshe had seen Usztah, and she wanted to 
pass away the time, so as soon as she had taken 
something to eat, she dressed her boy in Ins 
best, and went forth among the visitors to 
the pier that forms one side of the harbour. 
She had been so deeply brooding over her 
own thoughts, that dunng the journey she 


had hardly noted anything that passed around 
her, Now her eyes wandered with conscious 
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refreshment, and her ears were thankful and 
attentive , all that helped to fll her 
md with fresh mages, ‘Two old fishermen 
were coiling ropes close to her seat. “Ay, 
ay,” quoth one to the other, speaking with 
deep pity of the visitors, “there they was, 
dawdling about, poor souls, nought to do 
but listen to the pestilent music tootle-tooing, 
fit to drive ‘em distracted. Folks shoutd be 
Piped to thew work, and not to their play.” 





“What's a logger?” some boy coming up 
asked the other OAD. 

His companion quietly went on with his 
business, while he answered, in bis broad 
dialect and soft, persuasive voice, “ What's a 
lugger? Why,’ that’s one; her that bas 2 
small mizzen, and lug sail on it.” 

“Won't her masts come out?” asked a still 


younger boy. 7 
“ Ay, for sure, they have kin’ o’ steps in 
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the boat for to rest ‘em on—yo’ can see ’em. 
They make the forcmast rake avast, Now, 
mebbe yo’ doon’t see what that’s fur.” 

Neuther of the urchins pretended that he 
did see. 

He continned a sige the s wind mare 
Power, 0's to itunder st bke , 
and so, xf she’s heavy laden wi’ fish, to hft 
her at the bows moor outo’t' watter.” 

This valuable information was given with 
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conscientious care; in his deep pity for these 
poor children of the land, the old seaman 
would neglect no opportunity, but do his 
manifest duty towards them, which was to 
put the A BC of shipping life (and what 
other life is worth the name?) plainly before 
them. 

Mrs, Dill looked at their rosy faces with 
interest. A great many little boys are 


brought up by old fishermen to take to the cloud, black and 


water. A few quaint phrases stick in their 
minds. ‘The loss of that one life-boat, the 
Whitby life-boat, has alone caused many 
youths to risk their lives, for danger that 
ends in death has a fearful attractiveness ; it 
draws the island children out, quite os 
strongly as that which is surmounted and 
comes safe home again. 

“Ay, t' harbour dues are high,” she next 
heard on her other side, “What do they 
come to? Why, nigh upon sixpencea ton !* 

“Ob!” said the lady who had inquired. 
“Then, how much will that ship pay?” in- 
dicating a vessel with her finger. 

“That collier schooner?” asked the fisher- 
man, with genuine pity in his air. “She's 
nota ship at all, mem. Well, mebbe eighteen 


shillings. Folks say t’ new dues keep out need 


t’ vessels, But I doon’t complain; when 
God shuts one door, He mostly opens 
another, There’s less shipping, but therc’s 
moor fish,.—Who pays fort’ lights? Why, 
every vessel that passes Whitby lights has to 
pay a halfpenoy.” 

“ All those vessels out there? Why, surcly 
it's not worth while to send out to them for 
only a halfpenny?” 

‘The old fisherman straightened himself up 
when he heard this, and looked at his mate, 
as if he would have him testify that the words 
had truly been said. 

“The vessels pay wheer they start from— 
say Hull. You've heerd talk of Hull?” he 
then replied, doubtfully. 

“Why, of course !"" 

“ Ob, I wasn’t sure. Hull, or Sunderland, 
or wheer not.” 

“Your boat's ready now, mem,” said the 
second old man, 

“Take care on’em, mate,” whispered 
his fellow, with something like contempt ; 
“for they're real landlubbers, and no mistake, 
And her, the mother of a family, too, to know 
nothing more an ee ee unborn 1 chat 

less you,” replied his companion, 
should she know of dues, nor what's reason- 
able? If yo'll me believe, she asked me ias’ 
night whither theer were any difference atwixt 
& roadsted and a harbour!” 
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joyment of the old fishermen over this igno- 
rance “in the mother of six.” She watched 
the boys and this rosy-faced parent down to 
their boat, They were going to fish—at least, 
they thonght so ; the old fisherman was going 
to bait the lines, and they were going to hold 


Tt was a still, warm day. A great bulging 
low, was tide slowly up 

from the south. The cliffs had gone into the 
brooding darkness of this cloud, which had 
to take them in, The water was 

spotted with flights of thistledown, floated 
from the meadows behind the church, and 
riding out to sea, Suddenly a hole was blown 
in the advancing and lowering cloud; the 
sun glared through it, and all the water where 
his light fell was green as grass, and the black 
hulls of the crowded vessels glittered ; while 
under the cliff a long reach of peaked red 
roofs looked warmer and more homelike than 
ever, and on the top of them the wide old 
church seemed to crouch, like a great sea- 
beast at rest, and the ruined abbey, well up 
‘on the hill, stood gaunt and pale, like the 
skeleton ribs and arms of a dead thing in sore 


of burial, 
So Mrs. Dill thought; but then she was 
not cultivated enough to love death and 
decay, She felt the weird gloom of the cloud 
and the blackness of the nearer water ; some- 
thing of its gloom came over her also ; the 
short respite that change had brought was 
over. A weight fell down upon her; the 
peculiar instinet of coming sorrow was upon 
her again. A step was drawing near rathes 
slowly. She knew it, and a more than com- 
mon pang of pity shot through her heart; it 
included her husband and herself, and the 
child. While seated on her knee, the little 
fellow held up his arms and babbied, “ Daddy, 
1” 


Hannah Dill looked up at her husband, 
and at the moment was too much struck by 
his appearance to speak. His eyes were not 
absolutely looking at her, though, a little 
wider open than usual, they seemed to take 
in the whole scene—the lowering soy be 
grass-green sea, the rocking boats, and bersell 
and her child, Was it the cay ee 

ise that held him motionless 
ead net be all. He was lost in thought, 
and wonder, and lexity. There was 
nothing like fear in his face, but no fear could 
have made it more utterly pale. 

“Uzziah}" she exclaimed, with a sharp 
ery of terror and suspense, Then, as it 
seemed, he brought his eyes to look at her, 
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and his lips moved, but he uttered no 
sound “ Whatever 1s it? Do speak!” she 
said fantly 

And im a low, mumblimg tone, he said 
slowly, “ I went to read with Jonah.” 

“Well?” she cned. That was no answer 
to her question. 

“Hc s dead,” proceeded Uzaah 

“Well?” she repeated, shuddering, for 
he looked distraught, and it seemed as if his 
thoughts were stil remote But as he saw 
the terror m her face he appeared to note it 
(yet not till he had exammed her well with 
hus eyes), and then to rouse himself with a 
sudden stat, and with a violent effort to re 

almost his usual manner and voice. 

“Tt looks like a storm commg up,” he said, 
while bis wife, trembhng and sick at heart, 
mped away a few tears, 

lc was folding up a newspaper in his 
shaking hand, he now put it sn hi» pocket, 
and when hus chud shd from the mother's 
Ienec and toddled towards him, he retreated, 


saying— 

S No ' Maybe you'd lefer lead him your 
self, Hannah! And I’ve nothing to say 
against it" 

She rose then. There was something 
wrong, and she did not dare to hear it, or ask 
what it was He preceded her to the house, 
and she noticed that, his band in his et, 
he kept hold of the newspaper all the way 
Yet when they got home the strange manner 
was all but gone he was less pale, more 
observant, he could even eat And she was 
very thankful for a comfortable meal She 
ate and drank almost with urgency, for she 
thought there must be something teanble for 
her to hear, and that she would fortify herself 
for st beforehand, Something, she thought, 
was impending. But nothing occurred, as 
soon as he had eaten, he told her he was 
going out to the shore to pray, and he did not 
retain tll ten at mght. 
we Lr going to bed this night,” was all 

|, when she, weary with her journey, 
roused herself up to let him in. 

She went up to bed, and while she un- 
dressed, heard him 1g he sighed to God, and 
aftexwaids heard the same sighing m her 
dreams, but she was greatly weaned, and 
when at last she woke, m full daylight and 
all the splendour of an August morning, it 
startled her to find that there was silence 
below at last 
__ She stole down staus. Herbusband, dressed 
in all hus best clothes, had opened the win- 
dow, and was sittng with his head leanmg 
on the all, fast asleep. He looked ex- 
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hausted, and she thought he must be all, ‘He 
hhad not treated himself to a hohday for 
many months, As he had said nothing, there 
could, she now thought, be nothing to say, 
he must and should have a day on the 
heather, and breathe the air from the hills 
She went out quietly, bought some fish for 
breasts, made the fire, and dressed the 
chile 


Tt was not tll past eight o'clock that he 
woke, and she called him to his breakfast, 
and Ind her plan before him Oh, how gentle 
and quiet he was! How hitle was left of the 
husband of her youth! He was to sce whi! 
money she bad brought. Yes, he would He 
was to rouse hmnself up He would ty. He 
wis to go with her and the child im the sul 
way to a place he had loved the previous 
summer, and they were to sit together on the 
hills Yes—so best. She begin to get 
alarmed again, as she saw how quictly he sat 
while she made her simple prepirations 

And they went They stopped 1 few miles 
out of Whitby, at a station called Gothlind, 
between two gueat expanses of heather 1 hc: 
chmbed the steep, chff-lke bull on the left 
hand side, and reached a long expse, ull 
purple and gold, 2 lovely, peaceful vicw 

itself forth im successive descents at 

feet. The place was remote from hf, 

and yet 11 was not lonely, for every valley, as 
it lay open for inspection, had its own farm 
house, and on every space of grass kine were 


Dg 

‘Whit peace appeared to 1est as a piescnce 
cover the purple moot! ‘The child was happy 
with his flowers, the mother sat quietly look- 
ing about her, and feelng thankful for the 
rest She thought change ought have done 
her poor husbane good He had eaten, aud 
was wand hither and thither She 
watched him awhile, then her eyes were at 
tracted to a steep dechvity, down which a 
sparkling beck was leaping. In the vale, 
where it spread itself out into 9 shallow, 
lonely pool, 2 crowd of rooks walked on thc 
‘moss i companies, and a flock of little finches 
washed themselves sportively She wis stull 
tired Her eyes rested on these careless 
creatures with a dull contentment that wus 


ainos Hecate, 

She forgotten her husband for the 
moment Where was he? Wandenng about 
im the heather, most likely. Not at hand, 
for she tumed and could not see him. And 
what was this? Close where ho had been 
mtting, and almost under her hand, he had 
spread out hus handkerchief, and Mead upon st 
most of the money she had given hun tm the 
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morniag It was all m gold. Her heart 
sank. Why had he done this? She counted 
it he bad taken with bum seven pounds, 
She looked about het azain, and at last there 
he was, descending the steep path toward the 
station He was half & mile off, and before 
she could decide what to do,a train came up 
and stopped. The lame man’s figure was 
vinble, running hatd to reach the little lonely 
station He was the only passenger 
stood up im her place, she saw that he was 
mm time, that the train went on, and that he 
‘was gone. 

“Very few trains stopped there, 

Tt was evening when Hannvh Dill and her 
child got home. Her husband was not there, 
she had scarcely expected it would be so 
‘Where, then, was he gone? She looked about 
het, and saw hor husband’s every day coat 
hanging behind the door. She took it down 
with a trembling hind. She was always 
looking for evil tidmgs, and howcver heavy 
the blow might be tht fell on her then, 1t was 
not a shock, 1¢ was haidly a suypuse 

A south country Beaspaper was in the 
pocket Hei eyes ran down the columns 
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She felt, before she saw, what it was that 
concemed her The assizes were going on. 
The judge would be at 2 certain town that 
was named, on such and such days There 
were several important tuals, and one—— 
Hannth Dill cred out, and flung the paper 
down and wrung her hands. She saw a name 
that she knew, the name of a mudered man. 
Some of the details of the crime weie given, 


She she remembered them. The murderer was 


found, 1 appeared, and was about to be 
tned. 


She quieted herself with difficulty. This 
could not concern her, then? And yet her 
terror all concentrated itself upon those as 
sizes. The paper had becn read and re-read 
and wept over, it was sull mp with tears, 
She must go down to this town yn the south- 
west It was not tar from the place where 
ber ttle Dela hid been born Hei husband 
bad been tried there. She should die if she 
remained in ignorance Why did she think 
he hat gone there? She could not tell, but 
she must go, and it her husband did not 
prove to be there, she was a hippier woman 
than she feared, 
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OF the many maternal blessings which 
Christiamty has brought us in its tam, 
not the least 1s the povision made for per 
sons deprived of sizht, hearing, and specch 
‘Lhe metho.ls used for thei relief in our own 
land me generally will known, But the 
system of treatment of these unfortunate ones 
pursued m Jnance is not so famihar, and a 
bnef account of a visit pud by the writer to 
the excellent mmstrtution for blind youths, in 
Panis, may not be without interest 

A woid about its orgin will serve to intro- 
duce the sulyect A poor weaver of St Just 
en-Chaussé&, in Picardy, was"the honoured 
father of two sons of whom Fiance may well 
be pioud: Réne Hauy discovered the law of 
the formation of natural crystals, the other, 
Valentin, left even a stronger clam to cele- 
bnty, as having inaugurated the first efforts 
for the rehef of the bind. He has himself 
related the singular circumstance by which 
‘bs attention was drawn to them. sh 
on May 18, 1782, over the Place of Lous XV, 

observed,” he writes, “ten poor blind men 
in a ca, ticked out in 2 very extraordinary 
manner, They wore paper cape on ther 


heads, had eye glasses nade of cardboard, 
without lenses, on thet noses, pieces of music 
were spread out before them, and lighted 
candles on the table, pliced im deusion for 
them to read by, while they played on 
various instruments in the most discordant 
fashion At the door were sold engravings 
of the atrocious scene, with veises Written in 
mochery of the afflicted men” ‘This inhue 
man and shameful butlesque deeply roused 
Hany’s generous indignation, and led him to 
reflect upon the helpless misery of the blind 
which left them exposed to such myurious treat- 
ment. His compassion soon bote fruit in 
acton. Begining witha few fncndless ones 
whom he found amid the slums of Paris, and 
clothed, fed, and educated, he persevered in 
ins noble work of philanthropy until, as the 
number of his protégés increased, it became 
necessary to provide a swtable asylum fo 
them. Thus he eventually secured, and, 19 
spite of the many difcuites and discour 
ments incident to such an undertaking, ¥ 
cared out irom step to step this nob” 
on which he had set hus heart. 
, however, his work was intecrysiy 
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by the political changes that followed the first 
Revolution. 

‘Having incurred the displeasure of the first 
Napoleon, he became an exile, and retired to 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, in both of which 
cities he established similar schools for the 
blind. On his retum to France, after the 
accession of Louis XVIII. he lived for 
several years in privacy, and died in 1822. 
Like many another benefactor of mankind, 
he was not permitted to see the final success 
of his enterprise. Bot it could not be said of 
Valentin Haiiy, as Antony said of Cesar, 
that, “the good he did is interred with his 
bones,” This very valuable institution, which 
claims him as its founder, is his enduring and 
most honourable monument. 

‘The exterior of the building will not detain 
us long. Plain, substantial, and unpretcad- 
ing, it in no way rivals the splendid edifices 
in which Paris, the city of palaces, abounds, 
At stands on the Boulevard des Invalides. 
‘The only objects which strike the eye as we 
approach it are the facade, on which is 
carved in stone a representation of Haiiy 
surrounded by a group of blind boys and 

irls, and his statue, which stands within 
¢ railing in So . he aid tay boar 

My visit was paid during the mi 
of recreation, As soon as I entered I'saw a 
number of youths streaming along the wide 
corridor with all the sportiveness and anima- 
tion of boys let loose from school. A few 
less boisterous ones, linked arm in ara, were 
descending the stairs with more caution, In 
another moment all were in the plarground, 
a spacious, airy courtyard, planted with trees. 
T followed them, and was pleased to find 
that, although they did not engage in any 
regular games, these poor blind lads seemed 
as full of life and spirits 2s others of their 
age, running fearlesaly about, and occasion- 
ally trying each other's strength in mild 
wrestling matches, All appeared quite un- 
conscious of their great misfortune, and 
hon in perfect good-humour, After half 

ur the bell sounded through the build- 
ing, and with equal alactity they dispersed to 
their various occupations, 
classes were over, and most of them 
in their workrooms. In one oi these they 
were engaged in chair-covering, under the 
direction of a superintendent. Very neatly 
did they do their work, Even little fellows, 
that had just been initiated into the 
showed great dexterity, Chairs were tum: 
tpt such as would have done credit to 
mechanics blessed with the 
both their eyes, In another room 





room they 


art, 
tumed Ps 
to ex- 

vision 
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were employed in meking nets for various 
uses, Some were of a strong, coarse texture, 
for fishing purposes or gymmasia ; others were 
of a finer quality, intended as receptacles of 
ladies’ hair, or the happily almost antiquated 
and always obnoxious anti-macassars, One 
fine lad, lately admitted, seemed very loath 
to apply his tiny fingers to his task. He had 
not long mother’s care, and was un- 
used to anything but play, But no harsh 
words were spoken, or coercive measures 
. I was pleased to notice the patient, 
gentle way in which the motherly woman who 
led over the department was endeavour- 
ing to interest her tiny pupil in his work, and 
to overcome his reluctance. The porter, too, 
who was my guide, put in a kindly word: 
“ Le pauvre enfant a été un peu gaté,” was 
his only comment, Such appeared to be the 
prevailing tone of the institution. The law 
of love, carried out by mild yet firm disci- 
as far as a visitor could judge, seemed 
to regulate the many wheels of its machinery 
so that they worked without much friction, 

L next inspected the printing room, and 
was not a little surprise id gratified to 
find that the directors had been adven- 
turous enough to establish one. Very jrisely 
they have not attempted to train the 
competition with those who can see, in on 
art to which, above all others, quick sight is 
of the first importance. For this reason their 
efiorts are exclusively directed to the special 

of the house. They receive no 

orders from outside, and are not taught the 
use of ordinary type, but devote themselves 
entirely to preparing books in raised charac- 
ters for their own use. Still, the comparative 
rapidity and accuracy with which the blind 
compositor picked out his types was most 
astonishing. Each box had its own character 
raised in relief upon it, otherwise, of course, 
their task would be impossible. Composition 
vas the only branch of the trade which they 
could practise unassisted. In the use of the 
press and the other processes, they had thehelp 
of boys, whose §} sparkling and intelligent eyes 
shone in painful contrast to the lack-lustre 
countenances of their comrades. But it may 
be asked, what characters have been adopted 
in this establishment? It may be well, 
sees, to offer here a word of explanation. 
system of stenography, w! is a lead- 

ing feature in their treatment of the blind, 
has been arrived at slow degrees, At 
& method ot erated 


d 
letters. Se ee 
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borate, and failed to enable the blind to com- 
municate dr read ther own writing In 1821 
a French cavalry officer, M. Charles Barner, 
being an enthusiastic student of shorthand 
wntmg, invented an entirely new system 
He put aside all attention to orthography, 
and directed his thoughts only to the sounds 
Having discovered thirty six sounds to re 
present every inflection of the voice in the 
French language, he arranged these m ax 
Ines. Each distinct sound he eapressed by 
acertain number of pomts. Thus the pont be- 
came the germ from which the present method 
of blind wnting was developed Hrs scheme 
‘was, however, still imperfect It was in itself 
too complicated and confusing, and had the 
further disadvantage of not being adapted to 
ather anthmetici or musical notation—two 
essential branches of the education of the 
bhnd. Thuse senous defects remained for 
some time without a remedy, and tt was left 
to one who had himself fought through the 
difficulties of the situation, to add the final 
improvement, which now appears to 
im gicat measure the wants of the blind. 
Lous Braille wis a former pupu of this 
instilutton, and had remamed as 2 professor 
mit. He was an exceptionally intelhgent 
man. The son of a saddler, he had lost his 
sight at the earl; age of three years, while 
paying with his knife So distinguished did 
¢ become, that his bust now stands in the 
entrance hall m memory of the invaluable 
services rendered by him to his fellow 
suffureis By means of pomts, disposed 
horizontally and vertically and im different 
number and order, he contrived a 
alphabet, applicable to both figures and 
musical notes. Those used foi the first nme 
figures are the same as for the first nme 
letters The signs are all very smple, the 
most complicated consisting of three dots 
above the line and two below. 

For writing puiposes, to obviate confusion 
im the lines, he devised a small frame of 
zinc, bordered with wood, with lines sunk 
uito it, and a movable copper rule of the 
width of two lines, in which are drilled two 
lines of rectangular holes, twenty-six in each 
line. Between the frame and the rule 1s 
passed a sheet of thick paper, The marks 
are made with a sharp pointer, and when the 


first two lines are full the ruleis slipped down large 


to the next, and so on to the end. By this 
sample but genious contnvance the order 
of the nes 1s stnetly preseived, and the 
marks never run into each other. It is, 
moreover, possible to wnte on both sides of 
the paper, the writing on the reverse ade 
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‘being mserted between the lines of that first 
written In ths way the friends of the pupils. 
soon learn to correspond with them, The 
dreary chasm, interposed by thet infirmity 
between them and distant friends, 1s thus 
bndged over Nor 1s tlus all for they are 
enabled, not only to communteate their own 
thoughts and feclings to others, but to enjoy 
the unspeakable benefit of converse with the 
good and great of ancient and modern times, 
and, greatest blessing of all, to study for 
themselves that inspired Word of God which 
giveth hght andunderstandmgunto the simple 
At the same time, since, as we have seen, 
the same signs are employed as musical 
notes, 2 source of much innocent enjoyment, 
ewdently mtended by a merciful Providence 
as a compensation to the blind, 1s opened to. 
them, as well as, in many cases, a valuable 
means of support provided ‘The reiding of 
music has by this means been rendered 
almost as easy to them as to those who can 
sce They who posscss the talent, by a 
patient exercise of memory, can develop their 
olay any extent These advantiges have 
fully appreciated by the directors of 
thts institution The founder, indeed, did 
not realise all its value He sntroduced it 
into his system merely asa recreation. Dut 
in 1815 Dr. Guillié, who was then the 
director, evmced more practuil discern- 
ment than those who gone before him, 
With the assistance of eminent “artistes” of 
the day, he developed the musical element 
1m the education of the blind so completely, 
that we now find, as the result of his plans 
and exertions, 2 school of music of the first 
order existmg here The followmng 18 the 
system pursued —As soon as a chil 
learned the notes he 1s asmgned an instru- 
ment, for which he has shown the greatest 
aptitude, and learns to play it under the 
tuition of a master, himself generally blind. 
peer Scumtente part of the bar rd 18, devoied 
ly to this purpose. The second an 
third floors are partitioned off mto small 
studies, the door of which is partially glared, 
that each pupil may be open to inspection 
He 1s thus lef to practise alone. ‘Ihe 
second floor is assigned to the various wind 
‘wstruments, the third to panos, On the 
first floor w a concert-room, containing a 
organ of considerable power, where 
they occasionally meet for rehearsals and 
united public performances As one stands 
at the end of the comdors leading to these 
studies, a Babel of sounds, such as may be 
better med than descnbed, 
deafens the listener, Harmony there 
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none Various melodies, discoursed on 
yanous mstruments, are blended in matvel- 
Jous confusion. 

‘A considerable number of the pupils were 
assembled in the common hall below under 
the duection of tno bhnd professors, It 
was not, however, m this case the bhnd 
leading the Lind. The piece selected was 
@ very effective composition, by one 
the masters himsclf It was also adm- 
rably executed fhe time was even with 
two hollow wands, struck wgunst the hands 
Generally, as I was mformcd, they practise 
elissical music Gluck, Beethoven, and 
Weber are thar fivourite composers, ‘They 
often take three months in leaning one of 
their works, so thorough and punstiking 1s 
their manner of teaching. More rapid pro 
§Tess too 15 not possible, as they meet for 
united prrctice only for one hour five times a 
week ‘The instruction 1s punerpally given 
to each pupil separitely With a view to 
elevate then stindad of excellence, and to 
stimulate them to the hi,hest efforts, they 
are taken to hear some of the best concerts 
mm Paris, in fact, no attamable means 15 
neglected to cultivate this talent to the 
utmost. As we might expect, the results 
fully justrfy the pains bestowed Concerts, 
to wlich the public ate admutted, are given 
frequently durmg the season, at which the 
P formances are said to be of a decidedly 

gh chmacter, The success also which has 
marked the hves of many of the pupils, 
after they have left the institution, speaks 
very loudly in its favour From January x, 
1848, to December 31, 1872, dung a pennod 
of twenty four years, out of 524 boys ad 
mitted 53 have left capable of Eauniog ahve 
lthood as either organists or tuners of insta 
ments Five have even attained consider 
able emmence in music by winning prizes at 
the Conservatoue, while eleven have received 
honourable mention. In fact, 1¢ has been 
the aim of the directors to make the culnva- 
tion of music, as a professton, the leading 
feature and object of thei estabhshment 
And so important has this its character 
appeared to Manme du Camp, a wnter of 
great repute and mfluence in social questions, 
that he has gone so far as to advise that this 
metropolitan asylum should be exclusively 
devoted to the promotion of this art He 
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would hase all the blind who give no promise 
of excellence in it drafted off to other institu 
tons in the provinces. Whether this would 
be an act of justice to that Junge number of 
those afficted ones not endowed with this 
special talent may, perhaps, be questioned 
Certamly the successful prommcence thns 
given by our neighbours to the ntulation of 


of a gift, with which a inetcilul God has espe 


cuily distinguished the blind, may suggest 
the inquiry whether mo1e might not be done 
amongst ourselyes in the sume ducction 

Tt 1s gratifymg to know thit 60 much 1s 
effected both here and in France for the 
rehef of ths peculiarly tued clisy, Most 
thankful do we feel that the mmatcs of this 
valuable school have hid then 1¢asomng 
poners developed, then mental darkness in 
gent measure dispelled by instruction, and 
their characters formed amidst the softcning 
and elevating influences of moial cultue, It 
1s also ground for herrty congratulation that 
they who must otherwise have been through 
life helpless burdens to thew fiends and 
famibes, have left the mstitubon happy and 
useful members of socuty Only one scrious 
drawbick will be recerved with deep regret 
by all who feel the ammense importance of 2 
thoroughly Chnstian cducition as the only 
sound bass of morality Tt 15 one which the 
religious condition of France renclers, per 
haps, mevitable at present. The Romain 
Cathohc, as the dominant faith of the 
country, seemed to be alone represented here, 
The rehgious teaching 1ppcared to be exclu- 
sively Roman, The stivices of the chapel 
are of this type, and the only spustual mstrac- 
thon given in the classes 18 of the same kind, 
Some snail part of the New Testament has 
been. punted in raised characters, but I did 
not find a single copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
or of any part of them, in the hands of the 
pupils ‘That truest source of hght and con 
solation which in our own more favoured 
‘mstituhons has contnbuted so greatly to the 
elevation and comfoit of these poor sufferers, 
1s wanting here, With the exception of this 
‘one most serious defect, the highest praise is 
due to the mgemous philanthropy which 
devised, and to the judicious energy and 
unting chanty which manta, this truly 
excellent mstitution. 

WILLIAM BURNET, 
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BERGEN. 
By Lumor GEORGE T TEMPLI, RY 


EYrN 2 Deal boatman would hive ad 


point cxme 1 heavy shower, which blurred. 


mitted that it was “well on to fresh” the lindscipe and sent the passcoges below 
when we left Stavanger, tonards the close of | to moralise on the fallaciousness of human 
@ raw, gusty day in the early summer, e| hopes, especially when their fulfilment de 


+oute for Bergen , and dismal were the sounds 
of woe that issued from the passengers’ 
cibims throughout the might e wether 
improved towards morning, however, the sky 
Cleared, ‘ visages pale ind wan” solemnly 
cmeiged fiom gloomy teccsses betwecn 
dechs, ind a charming pinorima of coast 
scenciy ws unfolded Lefore us as the steamer 
threaded her way throuh the Isbynnth of 
narow, winding channels which form the 
inshore route along the west coast of Nor 
way The company on board consisted of 
a distuct judge, who was on a busmess tour 
with a subordinate, a couple of Bergen dig 
nitanes, who talked politics and stock fish, 
an elderly gentlemtn, who was going all the 
wry to the Noith Cape to burn a hole in his 


pends on the weither Tiom in vutiste 
pomt of view, the situation of Lergen leaves 
nothing to be desired , but being newly sur- 
rounded by lofty hulls, which collect ind 
condense the. moisture-liden clouds from the 
Atlantic, it hrs a flounshing trade in um 
drellas ana waterproofs, and an uncnviable 
notonety in the matter of run In this te 
spect, however, the old town 14 not farly 
tivated, for though it» tue that aun fulls 
frequently, yet 1t seldom lasts long, and the 
intervals of fine weather are so lovely that 
they quite atone for the tumporary discom 
fort of a wet jacket. Ihe yearly ramfall 1s 
71 inches, or 8 inches les» than that of the 
Sond fiord and Noid-fiord districts, while it 
1s far exceeded m some parts of om own 


hat by the midnight sun , and 4 Quaker, who islands 


said such a long grace before meat that the 
mett got cold, the sort of company, in fact, 
that 1s not specrilly hvely or entertaining 
After dinner, however, the captain and I 
discovered that we were, or onght to be, old 
shipmates, and stringe legends of the sea, 
partly inspned, no doubt, by the attentive 
steward, beguiled the time unl my new 
frend announced that thete way only ane 
Point between us and Bergen With the 


The difference between Bergen nd all 
other Norwegian towns 1s very striking, the 
representatives of the Hanseatic 1 eaguc who 
ruled, or rather musruled, it for more than 
three centuries, having lkfi indehble traces 
behind them ‘Lhe people are quick, energetic, 
and of a somewhat yielding disposition, while 
ther countrymen generally are very delibe 
rate, and possess great firmness of charactel. 
Mote than a hundred years have passed 
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since the power of the Hanseatic merchants 
was finally destroyed in Bergen; but the 
massive tower built by Christopher Walken- 
dorf, to awe them into the semblance of 
decent behaviour, and the Jong line of 
counting-houses and warehouses on the 
noith side of the harbour—-the so-called 
“Tydskebrygge,” or German wharf—form 
interesting monuments of the lawless sway 
of a confederacy which once commanded 
the respect, and defied the power, of kings. 
The Tydskebrygge is still the emporium 
of the great Nordland fisheries, and when 
the old-fashioned jagts come streaming in 
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from the north by hundreds at a time, with 
their great square sails swelling to the breeze, 
and their cargoes stacked high up the masts 
behind the lofty prows, we half expect to see 
portly meichants coming down to the water- 
side in the quaint costumes of the Middle 
Ages. But the scene is too busy and ani- 
mated for the indulgence of day-dreams, and 
the prosaic clank and whirr of steam-winches 
and other modern apphances remind us that 
we are part and parcel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. From four or five o’clock in the morn- 
Ing to ten or twelve at night the turmoil is 
unceasing. The atmosphere ts impregnated 





with the odour of marine stores, and of some 
millions of dried and salted fish packed in 
barrels and bundles, which are swinging from 
derricks and flying about in all directions, 
Stevedores rushing to and fro, with wet and 
dirty a trailing after them, seem to be 
solely ton tipping up the unwary. 
Sailors with stentorian voices are exchanging 
nautical compliments and pungent comments 
on things in general in half-a-dozen different 
Janguages 3 Wheelbarrows and casks, loaded 

uploaded, are trundling and tumblng 
about in the slippery, greasy mud, as if they 
too shared the general excitement, and had 
suddenly gone mad ; ships’ dogs mounted on 


capstans are barking and howling with frantic 
energy to arunning accompaniment of ships’ 
belis and steamers’ whistles ; everybody aud 
everything, in short, appears to be inspired by 
2 common ambition to add something to the 
bewildering din and confusion, which attains 
its climax when a salute is fired from the 


guns of the fort, and seems strangely at 
variance with the respectable, old-world ap- 
pearance of the town and the stately repose 
Of the surrounding hills. ‘These great mari- 
time fairs, which are called “ stevnerne,” or 
“ meetings,” have been held twice a year for 
more than six centuries, and while they last 
a visit to the Tydskebrygge requires a cool 
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head and no hittle actiwity The first 
 stevne "18 19 May and June, the second in 
August and September. 

There is yet another famous exhibition 
pecuhar to Bergen, and it ws open from sx 
to nine every Wednesday and Saturday morn- 
ing, when the fish-market 1s hela On these 
diys no nght-mmdeu Bergenser would allow 
meat to appear on his table, it would mdeed 
be superfluous, for the newly-caught fish are 
superb, and the Norwegian mode of cookmg 
them 1s not to be surpassed 

To appreciate the fish market, however, we 
ought first to pay a visit to some of the 
countless wlands between Bergen and the 
sea, which are mhabited by 2 very pecultar 
racc—2 race primitive as to their mode of 
Ife, of small intellectual capacity, and un- 
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susceptible of cultivation It has been sug- 
gested that they are not Norwegians at all, 
but whether they are descendants of the 
abonginal people of Norway, or whether their 
idiosyncrasies are merely the result of cir 
cumstances, 15 a question that must for the 
present be Ieft to ethnologists. They speak 
Norwegian, after a fashion of ther own, 
but it 1s very difficult to understand them, 
and there 1s reason to suppose that their 
idioms have a Samoyede root’ These 
people are known m Notnay as “ Serils,” 
Pronounced “Streels.” A distinction 15 
drawn between “Land Streels" and “Sea 
Steels," but the latter 1s the more correct 
designation, as they nearly all Ine by fish 
ing. They ase, m fact, an amphibious 1ace, 
and it may be truly sail that to them— 





Pargaming mith a Strt 


TR RSTO Sangean deny * 
Their rude hovels are built on barren, rocky 
islets, where agucultue 1s almost entirely 
confined to a small patch of earth, producing 
about half a bushel of potatoes. Cows there 
aie, but of a very diminutive breed, and thew 
Pasturage 1s of the most onginal descnption, 
for they too look chiefly to the sea for sub- 
sistence, and, lhe the dogs of Newfoundland, 
eat fish-heads and offal, eking out their scanty 
meals with manne plants and anything else 
that may be cast up by the sea or 
aside by the fishermen. The mulk of these 
anumals 15 said to have @ certain mantime 
flavour m consequence, somewhat resem- 
Dhag cod-hver oil. The pig hves with the 
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family, and $0 do the fonls, which show their 
gratitude by laying all through the winter. 
‘The ser is ierlly the Sticels heritage , the 
hahbut, cod, and heirtng his best hve stock 
His treicheious broid acies swallow up 
frends and rel tions, and my crve his own 
life before the harvest 1 yielded, but he 
still ploughs on with unwe ned patenee, an | 
stil regards the sea as lus mitural element 
and his home That itis so in reality no 
one who has seen the Stree) afloat and on 
shore can possibly doubt Accustomed fiom 
bus earliest chiidhoou to handle the oars, his 
body 1s out of aff proportion to the lower 





*¥ U1 Known Norwogiaa ariut and author, 
torwhose workr' ast tadebted for sv of the idee it tus 
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limbs, which are undeveloped and weak 
Rowing 15, therefore, his nvtural means of 
locomotion, and his awkward, waveung gait 
exposes him to many Jeers and withcisms, 
accompanted by snowballs in winter and still 
more distmeeable missilcs i summer, fiom 
the strect boys of Bergen, whose well known 
vivacity 15 not of the most plewing hind, 
Euly on Wednesday and Saturday morn 

ings the Stiecls may be seen 1acing for the 
harbour, cach boat pulling two or more pans 
of oars, Its the most o1ginal regatta that 
cin be magined, and every mim does all he 
knows to gut the best place, for it isa case of 
fast come fust served, and the carly Strec! 
catches the customer. At the inner end of 
the harbow, where the fish mirket is sttuated, 
thete ts a final desperate struggle, and then 
an tere o1 two of boats ate tiniy wedged 
together under the whaif in 1 comprct mss, 
the volleys of abuse with which the com 
petitors have been regibng cach other begin 
to slacken, and the Sticel indemarfies him 
self for the past excitement by assuming an 
apithy of dcincanour which nothing can dis 
tub, The masket pluce is enhvencd by the 
yvained and pictuesque costumes of peasants 
from the surrounding distucts, who come to 


dispose of the produce of thar faims and | 


gardens and buy fish Lut the chief interest 
is centered in the bovts ‘The whuf beside 
which they he 1s only few tcet above the 
witer, ind, fortunrtcly, a sttong uon amlng 
iuns along the edge, tor it 1s thronged from 
end to end with servant gus, all vocifcrat- 
ing, chimowing, scolding, and wrangling, in 
the shnillest treble, quite oblivious of their 
reputation for ammblty Away from the 
fish muket these lively bandmadcns, with 
their short sleeves, ro, wish eyes, ind coquet 
tush httle caps, ae pleasant to look upon. 
But for the Streel they have no attrictions, 
on him they eapend neither smules o1 lances, 
but bending nearly double over the sron 1a: 
ings of the wharf, they bulibour his head 
and shoulders vith umbicllis to attract his 
attention, sercammg all the ime im shrilest 
concert, “Strecl! Shee el! What will you 
take for the fish?” while one points at a 
cod, another at a coal fish, 1 thud at a hal 
but, a fourth at a lolster, a fifth at a buchet- 
ful of herrmgs, a sixth at a pluce, and all 
seem bent on excelling each other in super- 
fluty of gesture and expression. 

The meessant racket, combmned with the 
treatment to which he 1s subjected, might 
well be expected to goad the Stecl to repri- 
sals, But not a bit oft. There he stands 
ona thwart with ns hands in his pockets, 
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serene as asummer’s morning, seldom movin 
except to transfer a huge quid from one cheek 
to the other Clearly the Stree] 1s a philo- 
sopher! Occasionally, however, he con- 
descends to answer one of the m ay ques- 
tions put to him, thatiswle” | is Incky 
enoush to idenufy the quedhoner and the 
object referred to. Whitever his 1eply my 
be, he will mevitably be ashed if he is mul, 
about half the sum demanded will be offered, 
and so the higglmg gocs on, the fur custo- 
mer eaptessing henelf in Hangurge far miore 
foruble than elegint. Every scntcace thit 
falls from the delicate lips contuns matte 
for vt least five actions for dufamation, but tl 
Strcel 18 cilmly indifferent, and does n 
abate his price. He knows the power 
masterly inachon, and simply allows hi 
opponcnt to screim herself hoarse, then, 
when voice and rdyectives ue funly cx 
hausted, a bir, un is stiuch, and the dispute 
closes with the transaction. 

Still worse fucs the Steel who comes too 
late to get a place neu the whuf, for he 
must stiuggle through the crond with his 
wares, and find room for them ‘unon.st 
carts, barrels, tubs, and stuls,m the nuket 
place itself. Here he 1s tenibly ont of hi 
elemcnt, and no doubt gets sorely Irulgane! 
but he has the one consolation of know 
that he 15 not so much exposed to the 
amenta ad hominem, which, with the 4 
umbrellas, are so freely expended uj 
compatriots in the bows 

Many interesting rehes of the T) 
merchants are still to be scen in & 

‘of the German church, which, is the” 
name imphes, was given up to the occup mt 
of the old German quutel on account of its 
situation. ihe inteor 1s very old and 
cunons, much of it m pme Norm style , 
and there ave some interesting remans of the 
ait of the Middle Ages. Amongst the nu 
merous votive pictutcs 18 the portiut of a 
Dr Johannes Neubrwius, a venerable looking 
min with a majestic white beard, whose 
claims to distinction ate summed up in the 
follomng laconic eptiph —‘He was the 
last Cathohe and the first Lutheran priest of 
this church "a Seandinawaan vicar of Bray, 
in fact The walls of the chancel are 
adorned by the portraits of various bishops, 
and probavly owing to want of space, 1t was 
found necessary to hang one of them over a 
small window. One night some thieves 
broke ito the church through this window, 
and finding the bishop im the way, they simply 
cut a hole in bis back and crept through it, 
‘The damage seems to have been irreparable, 
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for the prelite’s waistcoat sll bews traces of 
the sicnlegious treatment to whtch he was 
exposed, But perhaps there is nothing quite 
so unie re in the whole church as the font, 
anda s 7 raticnding a chnstening for the 
first tme wo 'd be not a htile astonished 

The child cris, the nurse tnes to pacify it, 
the Sponsors Jook at euh other, but no font 
1s tobe sccn__ Presently, however, the pricst 
comes out of the vestry, and, “Hast du mecht 
geschen'” down comes 1 life sized angel 
from the roof in a cloud of dust, and hovers 
at a consenicat height before the altar Che 
figure holds out 1 basin, into which the clark 
pours some witer, and retires to ats forme: 
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position under the roof when the scrvice 1s 
over, thete to he im waut for the artval of the 
next “ little stringer 

Amongst the other lions of Bergen, the 
museum and collection of pictures by Scan- 
dimavian arhsts we well worth waiting, and 
hese st may be observed thit the Bergensers 
have honourably distinguished themselves by 
their encouragement of suience and at Pet 
haps, however, they we better known to the 
inyouity of English tivellers for what iy cer 
tunly ws much to be praised then gen kh nd 
ness and hospitikty, quilies which ue no 
doubt held in pleasant rencmbrince by many 
readus of Goop Worns besides myself, 
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AT the meeting of the Guman Fishery 
Association tt Burln, March, 1877, 
the President, Hert von Behr, observed, “A 
disigicetbl. word demands admnssion at the 
gites of Geimny, 75 1t does m most of the 
states of Twope, ind this word 1s depecora 
ton ‘This word, unfortunately adopted 
y our Inncunge, I call disegtecuble, for it 
ans that the number of those quidrupuds 
€ flesh supplies food for min is dectew 
oth absolutely and ichitively, if com 
‘with the increase of population * 
‘win, only fifty younds of mceit tnu- 
exch of the forty-two millions of people 
Gainan I mpue, the gutntity of meat 
equned for the wn incterse of populy 
ton ought it secms, to be twenty million 
pounds Instead of that Geimay 1s bein, 
“depecorated’ Lbat ugly word denotes 
the existence of a state of mattars to be de 
ploied by all who know how important it 15 
that amma food shall be supphed in such 
Pioportions 1s are needed for nruntaming 
the physical cner.ics of the people Science 
has demonstated thit flesh catmg animals 
are geneially stronger then those which are 
herbivorous, and thit no other substance 
equils ammal food im the reparation of the 
muscular energy expended in labour A 
halfsturved nition 1s robbed of half its 
strength, and cnmini statistics demonstrate 
that puble peace and morality have no 
greater enemy than hunger 
It 1s co ean eee that ha 
country ray lolefully “depec tt 
need not be depopulated, or even reduced 
to scanty fare hree fourths of gur terra 
From #4, pmvalive, and Aacns orst, a berd or dock 


queous globe consistin, of wuter the quiniity 
of alimentary matter dervable from fish 1s 
mconrus bly great, af commune would 
only wisely wul themselves of thy Leunte 
of Prorvxlence. In the o cin ly wuich we 
are surrounded, m the Mikes aivuts, and 
cans by which the Luush Istinds ue snter 
sceted, we wre provided with UJ mentuy sub 
stinees of the ette ty Lag mito men cnt 
which is meshtnstille Tut ¢f these bounties 
we hive not wiscly wid ounce = We 
Yue done amest all thit can be done by 
tenor ines and £ lly to redece the predictive 
ness Of ow fishers Of te sere ty of 
‘sulmon and oysters we necd not wit = This 
suy necusty, however, thit we shoul be 
Diou,ht to perceive the disistrous un olicy 
of 4creit nuitime ition po sexs 8 CME 
sive nd viluwble fishers cificbled by 
rnultitudes of the people lining only + few 
deat s ibove staryition bet muse they have 
not becn stimul uted to 1 ut forth ther hands 
and gither the easily ateune | ford stored up 
to the bounteous resetsons of the cath 
cnuding «a It as amazing to bow small 
‘an extent our people arc fish-cater A 
ploughmans wile once told uy tart she 
thought httle of hermme, wd thit she hal 
never tuted fish pudding or fish oup, and 
this 12 @ locality where fish euts ficqucotly 
piss her door ‘Lhe astonishing fact mm con 
nection with the penurs of ecrtain portions of 
the Butish people 1s 1hy—cmployment un 
fathog, and sufhcient to suy ply all ther 
wants, 18 at hand , but they will not resort to 
at The Celtic rice seems afi.cted with some 
what of the honor of the sea which charie 
tenzes the modem Hindoo. The starving 
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Insh will not be persuaded to develop the 
resources of the Insh fisheries, and actually 
import large quantites of salt fish and 
henings Lnterpnsmg foreign craft come 
to the coast of Ireland and carry off the 
treasures of the deep before the very eyes of 
the often famshed natives It 1s the same 
in the Hebrides, where the propnetors are 
so hittle successful in their encouragement of 
sea-fishng that they have difheulty in pro 
cunng a supply of fish for their own table 

As to Scotland in general, we are not 2 
fibh eating race to anythmg like the extent 
that might be expected from our mantime 
position We do not eat salmon largely, 
becuse they are so dear, cod and haddock 
ate not hrbitutly eaten, even by the middle 
clisses , skate, geneially undervalued, 1s 
scorned by the multitude, and as to cels, 
the national antip1thy to them 1sso notorious, 
that to ash a Scotsman to make a mal of 
them would be almost as distrsteful as to 
picsent him with a slice of the sea serpent 
Ata very puzcling that a people so stgacious 
should have been so slow to avail them 
stlves of the alimentary resourccs of the 
ocenn, though these stand fist in thit vene 
aible book which contuns the Divine com. 
mand, “ Hase dommion ovcr the fish of the 
ser 

Owing to the se 11 the pnee of butcher 
mot we my possibly be unusually predis 
posed to lisicn to those who advocate the 
extension ot our fisheries, and recommend 
the ments of a fish diet To furnish the 
means of forming 2 jutlgment upon a matter 
of such importance to the nahonal wealth 
and to mdividual comfort 1s the object of this 

‘per. 

Before we can become covetous of more 
fish as an article of frequent diet we must be 
satisfied that it 1s really good as a means of 
zoaiataioog a housebokd. 

That we can demonstrate by pointing to 
the long expenence of a mules fish eating 
community—Comacchio, on the shores of 
the Adntic, and not far from Ferrara Its 
inhabitants, in addition to wine, chestnuts, 
flour puddmg, and some fruits, live upon 
fish alone, and, above all upon eels “And 
at,” observes M Coste, “this dict, far from 
anjuring the public health, mountains it im the 
most flounshing condition ‘Those submitted 
to its permanent fluence are robust, and hye 
as long as those who 1m other countries lve 
on butcher meat Their elevated stature, 
the breadth of ther chest, the muscularity 
of ther hmbe, the elasticity of thew bodies, 
their animated look, thew bnght complexion, 
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their thick black han, are proofs of vigour as 
ee can be seen m any other part of 

Comacchio 1s remarkably healthy Inter- 
muttent fever, so common in the neighbou 
ang marshes, 1s not frequent, and scursy 35 of 
i becmrenee And Sis, when, 

young of the neighbouring distnct ac 

threatened with consumption, they are sent 
to the lagoons of Comacchio, to share in the 
toils and fare of the fishermen In short, 
the value of a fish chet 1g demonstrated by 
an experiment umque in the history of the 
world 

‘The nutritive virtues of fish diet beng un 
deniable, medical wniters have investigated 
ats effect upon the public health, and espe 
cally upon tubercular consumption, so com 
mon among the working classes throughout 
the kingdom From the records of the 
Public Dispensary at Plymouth, as furnished 
by Dr Cookworthy, it appears that of s1\ 
hundred and fifty-four cases of confimed 
lung disease only four were of fishermen’ 
famihes, which 1s m the ratio of x to 163 
It appears, then, to be undeniable that the 
sanatory action of fish fare 15 remarhibk 
and that in every respect it s to be desucd 
as an important means of public ahmenty 
ton 


But, with the price of almost all sorts of 
fish constantly ring, 1t may seem clumeric tl 
to expect that it may, in this country at Icast 
enter largely into fimilyuse On the con- 
trary, our position highly favours such a 

ty. Great Brita and Ireland have 

coast hne of more than four thousand 
miles, and of the more than eight thou- 
sand fishes descnbed by naturalists, two 
hundred and fifty thee whalit the fresh 
waters of Britam and the surrounding seas 
Our shores abound with those kinds of fish 
which exist mn the largest numbers, and y1el 1 
an unfailing supply of most grateful food 
The noble salmon has, it 18 true, been ea 
turpated m many of ou: rivers, and our lakes 
and streams are too often tenanted by species 
of fish comparatively worthless ‘There isa 
remedy for all this, however, which has al 
ready done wonders,and which, if steadily and 
intelligently prosecuted, will add immensely 
to our comfoit and our wealth, The acch- 
matisation of annals must be a difficult and 
costly process, owing to their suze and the 
care red mm moving them to a great 
dutance from ther orginal habitat — But 
the ova of fishes are easily transportable, so 
thet already the eggs of Tay salmon have 
: been transferred to Australia, and those of 
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Caltforma salmon have been safely deposited 
im many of the streams of New Zealand. 
And such 1s their vitality that they bear 
with impumty Jong transport by sea and 


land, and are hatched thousands of miles the 


from ther native nvers As this new applca- 
tion of natural history 1s interesting and im 
portant m no oidinary degree, we shall pro- 
ceed to make our readers acquatnted with 
the proccsses of pisciculture, and with the 
places where it has been most successfully 
piosecuted Our intention 18 to grve promi- 
nence to the domgs of the Umited States 
Commission of Fish and Lishenes, as detailed 
in the last bulky volume published by the 
Commissioners. We do this because the 
proceedings of European piscicultunsts are 
on a smaller scale, and better Lnown in this 
country 

For the happy idea of artificially impreg- 
nating the ova of fishes, and placing them in 
unping water nll hatched, we are indebtea 
to the German naturalist Jacobi, Obsciving 
how flawers are impregnated by the fertihs- 
ing dust conveyed by winged insects hghtmg 
on them, it occurred to him that, in hhe 
manner, the prolific seed of one hving creature 
could be sutifcially transferred to another. 
In 1758 he artheally sapegoaten the ova 
of trout and salmon, ‘Taking the female 
fish when her ova were mature, he gently 
pressed them out into a vessel of pure water, 
into which, in lhe manner, he womechately 
introduced the mult of the male, The um- 
pregnated ova were deposited in long cases, 
the bottoms of which were covered with an 
ich tckness of sand and gravel, on which 
was a bed of pebbles, of the size of a nut or 
an acom. Through this he conducted a 
stieamlet of pure water. ‘lhe experment 
was perfectly successful. The young fishes 
came forth as well formed as those naturally 
propagated. It was near Nortclem, in Han- 
over, that he cared on his interesting 1¢- 
searches, They afforded results so impoitant, 
fishes thus obtamed having become a con- 
siderable article of commerce, that kngland 
awarded hum a pension in acknowledgment 
of his services, 

How a process so evidently fitted to add 
to the national wealth by creating an mex- 
haustuble supply of precious food, should have 
yielded such slender resalts until recently, 13 
a great mystery, Two bumble French fisher- 
men, Géhun and Rémy, hying m the obscwe 
village La Bresse, department of the Vosges, 
brought it into renewed notice mn 1841. In. 
ignorance of Jacob:’s proceedings, they were 
led to precisely the same method of fecun- 
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dating fishes In 1844 the Vosges Société 
d Emulation bestowed on them a bronze me- 
dal and a small sum of money. Being sub- 
sequently employed to apply their system to 
streams and riveis of the deprtmcnt, 
they speedily demonstated its value by 
stoching these watcrs with millions of trout. 
Fortunately for them and for France, Dr, 
Haxo, Secretary of the Societe d Emulation, 
Drou,ht ther proceedings under the notice 
of the Academy of Sciences at Pans. The 
Acidemy at once appreciated their import 
ance, and myited the attention of the Govern. 
ment, whch with equal readiness afforded 
the ingenious fishermen ample field for the 
applictton of thew system, by employing 
them to stock with fish ceiam nvers, and 
teach the pesantry how elscwhere to cary 
it out Tusciculture was soon consigned to 
the care of a Commission of distinguished 
men of science, prominent among nhom was 
M. Coste His reports kd to the cieation of 
@ great piscicultual establishment at Hu- 
ningue—a veritable prs.zfactus¢, to which from 
all parts of kurope came inquuers an\ious 
to learn the most eficarious modes of propa- 
pong fishes. At the instigation of the late 
Esdaile the salmon fishing psoprietors of 
the ‘lay commenced, in 1853, those cxpen= 
menis in salmon reating at Stormontheld, 
about five miles above Perth, which have 
added largely to our hnowled,e of fishes, 
and also to the rental of the Tay fisheries. 
As many of our readers may desire to 
know how the ficundating process 18 con- 
ducted at Stormontfield, we shall desenbe it 
A gravid female salmon and a mile having 
been procured from the neighbounng river, 
the fist thing to be ascertained 1s whcther 
they be “npe,” that 1, whether the roe and 
the mult readily flow from the fish when gentle 
pressure 2s applied, If not “ipo” the fish 
are placed in “ the lying m hospitil," that 15, 
‘a space m the milllade close at hand, shut 
an by gratings, and where they remain tull it 
to be spawned. The ova ac extitcted by 
gently stroking the belly of the fish, fiom 
whose vent they flow as readily as pellets 
froma shot-belt, They areieccived into 2 tub 
one fourth full of water, and into this the 
mult 1s expressed by similar manipulation, 
care bung taken that the vent, both of male 
and female, shall be under water. Ihe im- 
pregnation 1s effected by string with the 
hand the contents of the tub, It seems to 
take mstantaneously, and 15 followed 
bya tening of the salmon colour of the 
ova. Those which are injured turn white, 
and are rejected. 
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‘The ova of fish are exceedingly hard and of the salmon, it was almost universally 
tough, and so elastic es to rebound when believed to be a distinct species of fish, of 
thrown on the floor—a beautiful provision of little value, and therefore allowed to be killed 
nature to prevent them being crushed or by everyboty. The Stormontfield experi- 
injured by the stones among which they arej ments made us acquainted with some per- 
deposited, This elastic toughness facilitates | plexing anomalies in its history, When the 
the transport of fish ova for the purpose of | young salmon is a year old the transverse 
piscioulture ; and experience has demon- bars on its sides begin to be covered with 
strated that they can be transported hundreds those silvery scales which characterize it in 
of miles, either by land or water, if care- the smolt stage. Until so covered it shows 
fully packed in layers of moist moss, or of no desire to migrate to the sea, and dies if 
rough sponge the size of a walnut, and well placed in saltwater. In fifteen months those 
cleancd, reared at Stormontficld were decided to be 

‘The breeding boxes in which the impreg- parr on 2nd May; and thus corroboration 
nated ova are placed are inexpensive ; the was given to the theory that two years ¢lapsc 
dimensions, inside measwement, being 5 feet before salmon fry assume the smolt aspect. 
ro} inches Jong, x} fect broad, and 1 foot But by 17th May so many of the fry were 
deep, and are made of 2-inch wood. ‘There seen to be smolts that the tacksmen of the 
are 3o rows, and 12 boxes in cachrow, The Tay fisheries insisted that they should be 
boxes are placed in double rows, with a foot- permitted to begin migration into the sea. 
path 18 inches wide between each double Their request being granted, it was found 
tow. ‘The water passes through each row of that only about halt of the fry would migrate, 
boxes from the canal stretching along the the rest still being destitute of the sivery 
upper end of the pond by gravitation; this lamination, without which they will not pro- 
canal being copiously fed with water fromthe ceed to sea. And this was foliowed by 
filtering bed. This is an essential part of something more singular still, While one 
the arrangement, in order to prevent the in- portion was still in the pond, tiny creatures 
troduction of trout ova, injurious insects, and of about three inches long and little more 
planis which are apt to choke up the boxes than an ounce in weight, the other portion 
with fungns growths very pernicious to the ova, which had proceeded to sca were returning to 
Vivification is effecicd in about 120 days, theriver, and were being caught as beautiful 
according to the temperature of the season, grilses, That is to say, within six weeks 

‘The young salmon has at first an ungainly after leaving the pond a smolt weighing a 
tailpole-hke appearance, owing to the dispro- singte ounce had developed into a grilse 
Portionate size of the head, and to the weighing at first threc or four pounds, and, 
umbilical appendage attached to its belly. as the season advanced, eight or nine pounds, 
This protuberant bag is 2 singular provision At two years and cight months old it has 
for supplying it with food for the first five been known to become a salmon weighing 
weeks of its existence, during which it tzkes fifteen pounds. After that the rate of growth 
‘no external nourishment. When turned into bas not been ascertained ; but by the time it 
the rearing pond the fry are regularly fed with becomes thirty pounds in weight it has in- 
boiled ox and shvep liver ground small, In creased 115,200 times its original weight. 
1868 the fiy were so unusually plump and A salmon caught in the Tay produced £7 
large as to suggest inquiry regarding the 10s, in the London market, and was sold in 
cause. On examining an aquatic plant growing retail for £13. No creature increases so 
in the pond it was found to be covered with rapidly in value as a salmon, and this without 
mollusca of various sizes, ranging from that cost toany one, After fattening himself at 
of a mustard secd to that of a pea, This sea he insists on returning to his native river, 
was ascertained to be Lymneus peregre, As and swrmounting innumerable obstacles 
the famed Loch Leven trout is believed to stupidly thrown in his way, He will inful- 
owe the flavour and colour of its flesh to the libly find his way to where we may catch 
circumstances of its feeding on @ small red him, unless a rowte he be poisoned by river 
shellfish, there is much probability in the pollutions, or foully circumvented in some 
surmise as to the nourishing qualities of unrersonable way. The salmon, moteover, 
Aymneus peregra, possesses the power of multiplying itself to 

_ The fry ate about 1} inches long, and such a degree that for each pound of weight 
distinctly show the transverse bare character-' the female is roughly estimated to produce 2 
istic of the parr. Until, in 1836, Mr. Shaw thousand ova, And, stranger still, the male, 
demonstrated this little fish to be the young , while still in the parr state, has milt so 
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developed that at Stormontficld ut was suc- 
cessfully employed fo: the impregnation of 
the ova of full gown salmon 

‘When shall we awake toa practical percep- 
tion of the fact that aguaci/fuse yields har- 
vests cheaper and more abundant than those 
which reward the labours of the agriculturist ? 
He knows what :t costs to rear an ox fit for 
the market. No fish, flesh, or fowl should 
beso cheap as salmon Unless we violently 
Jaterfere with them thcy import themselves, 
free of chirze, for om consumption, The 
fumer may herve a sumon aver at his door, 
ind yeai after yeu allow his servants to 
daster giwid fish, und “burn the water,” and 
never ask whether it would be his intuest 
to mrke them icspect the law, and hinder 
this senseless sliu,hter of valurbie fish 

When the Stormontficld expeiuments com 
mneed they were spoken of disp urgingly by 
those wiserercs who discourage all mnova- 
tions, “You mayreu silmon try artificially,” 
they said, “but there 1s not the imihonth 
putofa chance that they will cver acturn to 
icward theu euly benefrctors” Lhe fact 1s, 
some of these people, we hnow, were obhgud 
toeaton thetr words alter having dined on 
Stormonificld fish, admutted so to bein conse. 
quence of theu wanting the second dois 
fin, of which they were deprived on thar 
Icaving the reanmg pond fhe ‘Lay fisher 
men have been vay unwilling to an de- 
termining the proportionate numbu of the 
artificially reared tt ctptured in the uver 
We sug.est an expedient by which crury 
cater of 1 salmon may be a witness to the 
place of ats birth 

M. Mallet has shown thit powdered mad- 
det mixcd with the food of salmon fry 
colours ther bones yellowish red With- 
out mutilating the fish, o1 cncumberng them 
with mings of silver or copper wire or gutta 
percha, the bones of every artifici lly reared 
fish may be mde to bear a certificate of the 
place of its brth, and Iadics and gentlemen 
feasting on its flesh will sunultaneously ea 
claim, “Stormontfield'” If some one will 
suggest other hinds of colouring matter which 
can be safely used im fcciling the fry of diffe 
Teut livers, more hght will be thrown on the 
mugratory habits of salmon If we can thus 
indicate by the different colom of their bones 
the vanous rivers in which salmon have been 
reared, we shall no longer be dependent on 
reluctant and lazy fishermen for nfurmaton 
regarding the migrations of salmon, every 
guise or salmon eaten at our tables may supply 
us with new facts in the natural history of fish. 

‘The pisctcultural expenments at Stormont- 
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fidid are most trustworthy. The only thing 
unsatisfactory 1% the Iimited extent to which 
they bave been curied An annual rearing 
of some five hundred thousand ova is a 
‘tifle as an addition to the numba of salmon 
am a aiver hhe the Tay 

luring to the proceedings of the 
massionus of Jishings in the Umted %, 
‘nc find that they are on 2 scale more propor: 
tuonate to the mignitude of the work in which 
they are en, gud 

Wall may the Americans be proud of their 
migmificent country, and Jook with disdau 
on the small size of British izhes ind trvers, 
m compinson with then own, teummg with a 
vat vunty of yuuable fishes Lhe abun 
dance of silmon of scveril spects in the 
Columb: River has long evcited rstonish 
ment, and made it appeu extemcly am- 
probile thut it would be necesvuy to have 
Tecomse to wifi prop rquon “And ycb 
the decrease in the yield of salmon has becn 
somuhed that “the canner’ hive memo 
thse Congicss to restuct the captre of the 
fish, and fo fwour auf fish eulture The 
cmning mdu fy on the Colm bit, though 
of very recent 1itioduction, non consisis 
of fourteen luice estiblishments, employ nz 
newly two thousand mn, turnm.s out twenty 
inion pounds of canned siluon ‘The 

ocess of cumming 3s thus duscubed A 
la1,e rach, capible of hol ling one or two 
thousind salmon, bung filled, the salmon 
tue passed to the cleaning bench, where the 
heads, tals, fins, and entrails ue removed, 
and the body of ‘the fish thoroughly washed 
an thice dulcicnt waters, Thiy ate then 
prsed on to the cutter, where revolving 
Anns cut the fish into prees about four 
inches long Chinimen, who, it 1s sitisfictoly 
to know, must wash thar hards evay half 
hour, cut the fish with met Lnives into pieces 
suitable for canning, and pack them in cans 
ota pound cach Lhe next sct of Chinamen 
sold: the cans, which arc then boiled, washud, 
Iibelled, picked, and removed to the whuf 
for shipinent 

In some of these establishments the tm 
alone foi the cans costs fiom fifty to a han 
dred thousand dollars The canned salinon 
af all placed lengthways would rach upwards 
of five hundred mules, 

That such a nyer as the Columbia should 
exhibit alarming signs of diminishing supplies 
of salmon 1s sure evidence of reckless fishing. 
To arrest the dimmution of so valuable a fish, 
salmon breeding, on a great scale, has been 
Tesoiled to on the McCloud Ruver, in Shasta 


County, Califorma, 
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Seven years ago the United States pad 
the Canadians foity dollars a thousand for 
salmon ova, but now the United States Fish 
Commusston 1s sending them from Califorma 
to the Bntish colonies of the Pacfic for fifty 

La thousand 
Calhfornia salmon, termed Sa/uo gutn- 
Bers from Sadno salar in its abshty to 
bre 2 temperatuze of 8o or even 85 degrees 
Fahrenhe, which quickly pioves fital to 
‘Salmo sala) ‘Thus, of course, 15 an ammense 
advantage when transpotting ova But even 
‘with this it 1s no smal eaptoit to have mtro 
duced them abundantly into ten of the nvers 
of New Zealand 

Strenuous efforts are being made to diffuse 
“the Shoodic” or “landlocked salmon,” 
which abounds in the State of Maine, and of 
which a vinety 1s found im numerous waters 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswich, 1 
the rea be discicdited by the Commission, 
this was thought lo be really a landlocked sea 
salmon, a ventable Salmo salar, which, for 
some reason, has remained in the fresh waters 
mstead of 1epairmg to the sea, and by re 
striction m min has been reduced sn size, 
while containing all the chiractenstics of its 
Inger relative as to flesh and attractiveness 
to the angler As the sea trout 1s known to 
biecd wicn so confined that 1t cannot tollow 
1s mstinct of annul migration to the sea, it 
18 probable, we think, that the tiue salmon 
may have lost its oceanward tendency, and 
Lacome the “ Jandloched” salmon of Amentca, 
and also of Lake Wenem, in Sweden, where, 
in 1820, Were caught no less than twenty one 
thousind eight hundied and seventeen sal- 
mon, which could never have been in the sea, 
ther averagewcight Leng sixor seven pounds 
Uf by artificial feeding, ind placing them with 
in certain homts, salmon lose ther mgratory 
istinct, we shall be greatly bencfited. We 
have them in places where we can always Iny 
hand on them, we secue them from the 
atticks of otters, seals, and porpoises, we 
my in almost every county have lakes abun- 
dantly stoched with salmon not anad+omous, 
that 15, which do not wisit the sea The 
United States Commissioners of Fushings 
have the ment of having propagated so vali 
abie a fish. The idea was not new to us. 
In 1865 we thus wrote “In Scotland we 
have about one hundred and eighty miles of 
canals. Why are they fihless, when they 
might so easily be stoched with many 
valuable species of fish? Why do the Water 
Company, owners of the compensation pond 
among the Pentland Hills, not try to swell 
ther annual dividend by the atroducton 
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into their capacious reservoirs of the species 
of salmon so abundant m Lake Wenem? In 
order to induce a private propnetor to do 
what a Water Company may not have the 
spint to attempt, we suggest 2 locality ad- 
murably suited for the experiment 

“ If our readers have ever travelled by rat 
to Perth wd Fife, they doubtless remembct 
the httle Loch of Lindores, two or three miles 
from Newburgh Within bali an hours 
Journey from the populous towns of Peith 
‘and Dundee, and distant fiom Edinburgh and 
Glasgow not more than two and four homs 
respectively, such 2 locality has every advan- 
tage for carrying out the experiment we 

vrs 


It 1s provobing that we were not listened 
to, and that thus, instead of being on com- 
fortable terms with ourselves, we are nation- 
ally humhated because our Amencan friends 
have gone far before usin fish culture, Ina 
speech in defence ot the Colonies, which 
ever since has rung in the ears of every boy 
born or bred in an Americ seaport town, 
the great Brush orator Burke spoke thus — 

“For some time pist has the Old World 
been fed from the New, The scarcity which 
you have felt would have been a desolating 
famine, if this child of your old age, if 
America, with a tue filial piety, with human 
chantv, had not put the full breast ot 113 
youthful exuberance to the mouth of its ex- 
hausted parent. Turmng trom the agneultuitt 
resources of the Colonies, consider the werlth 
which they have drawn from the sea by their 
fishenes What in the world 15 equal to it?” 
Then follows a glowmg culogum on the 
energy exhibited m piosecuting the whale 
fishery. The Amencans of today deseave 
the same admuation. Their hherality and 
ingenuity have not been confined to prora- 
gating salmon, but eatended to food fishes 
geneially, To new waters they have dis 
tnbuted 4,098,155 ova ot Calforma salmon, 
but 24,263,350 ova of shad have also been 
distnbuted by the United States Fish Com- 
mission, And as no species of Ametican 
food fish 1s superior to the white fish (Corego- 
nus albus), more than twenty six milhons of 
its ova have been distributed. There has 
also been an enormous distnbution of carp 
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eT hough the flesh of the sturgeon 1s not 

paiticularly tender, it 15 very nutnitve, and is 

known as “ Albany beef” ‘The main object 
the production of food for the masses, 

forty thousand of its ova were placed m a 
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shad-box m the Hudson, and behold! after 
three days forty thousand young sturgeons 
were hatched. 

‘Thee 1s another Amencan process espe- 
cially worthy of being troduced into this 
country, which will put an end to the de 
plorable loss of precious food when many tons 
of fish are destroyed because unfit for use 
We allude to freezing fish for winter food. 

‘To equalise the supply of fine fish, several 
varieties of which are superabundant in 
summer and scace m winter, the fish-dealers 
of New York have erected three large 
refngerating houses, in which many tons of 
frozen fish are stored, Waotn the supply 
of fish in the market is likely to be in 
excess of the daily demand, the wholesale 
fish dealers select the best and remove them 
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from the vessels to the freezing-houses, where 
each fish 1s cleaned and prepared tor the 

tor. When frozen strft, the fish are 
taken to the apartment of the special owner, 
and there laid away in the cold tll wapted, 
Before September the work of rein 
38 usually at its height, and this 

there would be over 25 
of frozen fish in the storchouses of 
York, The rarest fish will thus be obtan- 
able for the nch man's table in the depth of 
winter, and sheep's-head, salmon, blue fish, 

mackerel, and many other kinds, 
only known to ordmary consumers dunng 
summer, ein be supplied at rates which may 
be deemed cheap, considermg the labour 
and cost of preserving the fish, 
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‘V—DRESS. 
At least put afi to plese mo they poor ,own, 
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Eiow becthe how anol To the 
iow be © 
‘Win lowe that beauty should go beastially * 


NN previous papers the decoration of dwell 

I ings has fallen under notice, and now will 
be considered how far the same art principles 
apply to the adornment of the human body. 
Une point of distinction may be premised, 
that whereas a dwelling-house 1s constructed 
by man, our fleshly tabemacles have been 
made by God the body, as taught by some 
old writers, 1s a temple, though perchance m 
ruins. And without pursuing this dea in its 
consequences, it 1s an admitted fact that the 
human fiame 1s the most beautiful form, the 
most peifect piece of construction and me 

chanism im ciestion, And a prelminary 
lesson should be, that this Divine framework 
deserves to be treated reverently, a truth too 
often forgotten in the capnee, frivobty, and 
falsity of the world’s fashions. And another 
imtioductory thought 1s, that while man 1s 
the most complete of created beings, he 1s 
the only animal not provided by nature with 
clothing. We all know how many have been 
the devices for supplying this need, and, 
speaking generally, it can be said that the 
best dress 1s that which accords most nealy 
to uight reason and good taste, which con- 
forms most closely to the conditions of 
nature, to the proportions and funchons of 
the body, which enhances its perfectons and 


adds to its beauty without hindrance to its 
utihty. And thus in diess we at once anived 
at the axioms already laid down for the 
decoration and furnishing of a house utility 
must undeile ornament, organic form and 
structure must sustain and justify supenn- 
cumbcnt draperies. Moreover, im dress, as 
1m other surface decorations, the bodily con- 
struction must be confessed and pronounced , 
the design or pattern m scale and line of 
composition must be in proportion, balance, 
and symmetry, preserving in the midst of the 
details breadth and simpheity. In fine, m 
dress and drapenes, nature and art ahhe 
teach that grace flows out of law and order, 
and that beauty finds alone its safe founda- 
ton i truth. 

‘The philosophy of fashion may be bnefly 
stated. Fixity, as in the Quakers’ costume, 
1s false to nature, and is neither feasible nor 
deswable, the mind loves varicty, and a 
monotonous sameness palls on the senses, 
‘Fimality 1s found nowhere m creation, in the 
ammal and vegetable kingdom ahke rout 
ment beginnings develop into perfecter 
foe ‘and so also, notwithstanding disturbing 
retrogressions, 2 progress from savage to 
cavilsed times 1s established, by a kind of 
Darwiman selection, even in dress, And ap 
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interesting and not unloohed-for analogy 
may be painted out between architectare and 
the art of dressing, between the structures 
ratsed for man’s dwelling and the costumes 
contrived for his clothing. Each art arose 
oxgaly out of necessity, man comng into 
th Id drapcless and houseless, the 
ie capedients were at first resorted to, 
but Mle by lide appliances gew, til plan 
ublty gave place to ornment and beauty, 
‘The house was decorated with 2 carved or 
pamted fneze, and at the same time bodily 
garments 1eceivud the ornament of 2 border 
‘or fringe Morcover, the house, as it be- 
came homsh, was furmshed and draped, 
and so, as by nitmal evolution, the deaperes 
on the wills and the dressings on the barks 
of the inmtes giew in agicement, Thus it 
may be more easy to understind how, when 
at length the world had devcloped into 
“an art epoch,” the house, pilice, temple, 
and church, the internal fittings, the deco- 
iations, furmture, diapenes, and puntings, 
and lastly, yet not least, the dress of the 
living tenants, were found one and all for 
beter or for worse in absolute accord. Hence 
costume becomes of grave significance, and, 
therefore, do antiquanes, iustonms, and 
ethnologists study druss as an index to 
aavihs ion and as put of the physiognomy 
of races. And the costume of socicty, 
as we have seen, 1» subject to fashion. 
Yet fashion, writes an accomplished cutie 
in the Quarte ly Renew, to whom the pre- 
sent writer achnowledges indebtedness, has 
Jaws and boundanes ot her own, deep seated 
im the nature of things , she always preserves 
certain balances and proportions, thus “ when 
the farthingiles were large the 1uf wese 
enormous, when the watsis wete short the 
forcheads were low, when the sleeves were 
wide the coifiures were wide also, and, more- 
over, when the sleeves were tight the heads 
were small,” and so on. “‘ Of course, in the 
tome of transition, when a struggle 1s taking 
place between the plumage that 1s casting off 
and that which 1s commg on, some apparent 
confusion may occur, as all bids are shabby 
im their moulting season” The once single- 


minded sect called “the Fuends” would speak 


secm to be now pissing through the “ moult- 
ing season :” im dicss they are divided be- 
tween the Charch and the world. “ But the 
worst discrepancies are occasioned by the 
clase of foolish women, who hase sot the 
sense to be off with the old love before they 
are on with the new. and try to combine the 
old chiysaby with the new wings.” 

Persona there are of finer instincts who 
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still look to the posstbihty of costumes wluch 
shall be artistic and beautsful, aud at the 
sime time utilitarian. And painters often 
show the way by eschewing or evading pic 
vahng fashions, which m thor smngulanty 
will surely appear monstrous m the cyes of 
postenty. Sir Joshur Reynolds and otha 
great portrat painters had a mode of genc- 
ralising costume, which thus served as a kind 
of everlasting drapery, suwted more especially 
to those mortals who pose themstles for 
posthumous fame, And Mr Watts, R A, in 
an eloquent ptper to 2 contemporaty, throws. 
out ideas which serve to cortect prevailing 
errors. He deploics, “as one of the most 
stuking points of difterence betwcen ancient 
or meiiweval and modern hifi,” the present 
want of “the untuing snterest, the puns, the 
love bestowed formutly upon the perfecting 
and decorating of almost ail the objccts of 
duly use, even when the service requied 
was most maternt” And, conung to the 
ordinuy mods of attire, he compluns that 
“the human form, the noblest and most in 
teresting stud) for the artist, 1s distorted in the 
case of men’s diess by the most monstrous 
garments, and m the cise of women’s dress 
yy extravagint airangements, which ma 
simple nobility and impele refined grace of 
movement” And thin he urges, thit in 
our public schools the sense of beauty should 
reccive such cultivation that “the cducated 
gentleman would no longer encourage by 
admiration the vaganes of female fasion.” 
“The eye must appreciate noble form and 
Dbeautslul colour before the yar consequent 
on the sight of ugliness 1s felt, which fecling 
as a rule, prevent sts earstence, In 
mole hfe the cultivation of the eye 15 
saciificed to all kinds of meancr constdera 
tions.” ‘The mitertals out of which paintings 
aie composed, the picturesqueness of cos 
tume, the unbought grace of hfe, no longer 
extst im society, and hence “ daily and soci il 
life loses with sts former ceremonies almost 
all dignity and grace, and so ait of the 
highest hind 1s deprived of 1ts ve1y bierth, 
and must die.” ‘Jt must be remembered 
that the artist, no less than the poet, should 
the language of his time, but if the 
visible language by which alone the aitist 
can make Ins thoughts intelligible 1s out of 
tune with beauty, the painter ts forced to 
invent his language.” The sense of beauty 
1s passing away as a natural possession, re= 
finement of taste gives place to habits of 
mind accounted more robust and healthy, 
and the ways of relaxation and pleasure 
are so unlovely and gross that a beauty- 
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loving art no longer ventures to reflect out- 
ward life or the manners and costumes of 
either the higher or the lower classes. Hence 
the artist in his utterance “is obliged to 
return to the extinct forms of speech, if he 
would speak as the great ones have spoken.” 
Dress is itself a language; it tells of the 
mental state of the wearer; in all times it 
has been the visible sign of the actual civili- 
sation, ‘The artist in our day surcly has a 
crying grievance ; he cannot find in town or 
country a man or woman in a condition fit 
to be put on canvas or in marble. People, 
in wearing an ugly dress, do injustice to 
themselves and an injury to others. Let the 
question be asked how they will look in a. 
picture ; let them try in their own persons to 
be picture, 

‘A tew examples may be given of scenes at 
home and abroad rendered wholly unpaint- 
able by reason of the absence of beauty ol cha- 
racter and personality in costume. dinner 
of the staff of writers on a leading journal 
takes place on the banks of the ‘Thames, the 
guests number somewhat short of a hundred, 
and among the company ore men of state, 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors of medicine, ail 
picked men, ample in development of brain, 
and marked in intellectual countenance ; and 
yet the dinner-table could not have becon 
painted, there was nothing artistic to mvite 
the eye or the pencil ; not only was there no 
colour, but all lines of composition were 
absent ; the most that could be said in favour 
of the coats was that they were easy to the 
wearers, but instead of expanding at the 
chest amply thcy were contracted by a button, 
while the neck was throttled; the hands, 
which, for literary men especially, are delicate 
and skilled instruments, were negligent ; and 
the heads, the organs of thought, looked su- 
premely indifferent to the impression made on 
thespectator. All this may be very much as it 
should be, except for the purposes of a picture. 
Titian would have tumed away in despair, 
and Veronese might have left the banks of 
the Thames for the shores of the Adriatic. 
Tiow vastly more scenic were the tables at 
which Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, 
and Sheridan sat! A few weeks later the 
writer happened to be present at an evening 
gathering of German artists, their wives, 
daughtcrs, and friends at the “Malkastan” 
or “ Paintbox” Club, most pleasantly located 
in the famous Jacoby Gardens, Ditsscldorf. 
Here, at any rate, something pictorial might 
have been looked for, but the idea seemed to 
be to drop “the shop ;” the figures that walked 
the bowery paths beside the babbling brooks 
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had not assuredly stepped out from pictures, 
and certainly the artists ran no risk of being 
mistaken for their models. The men, as in 
England, appeared to shun the suspicion of 
taste or sentiment; they affected deshabille, 
and rejoiced in negligent disorder ; in their 
favour it may be said that they looked as if 
they never gave a thought to what they put 
on; and yet when the music sounded the 
dirty browns of wideawake hats struck dis- 
cordantly against the pure sky of starlight. 
‘An incongruity no less harsh marred a reli. 
gious procession along the banks of the 
Rhine at Stolzenfels : the country lasses were 
lal as Manchester factory girls. The scene 
changes next to Cologne Cathedral, at high 
mass, Sunday morning. The music sounds 
divinely, the choir of the church rises as a 
canopy of colour, illuminated by frescoes 
and tapestries, and jewelled with painted 
glass; but the heavenly pagcant was brought 
down to the grossness of earth by a motley 
crowd “black as Erebus.” The dress, of 
course, had ne pretence to Christian grace or 
comeliness, and scarcely did it afluct Vanity 
Fair, The same evening the waters of the 
Rhine shone as opal in the mingled light or 
sunset and moonrise, and on the bridge of 
boats which crosses the river passed in black 
shadow the moving panorama of the city popu- 
lation, a sight abhorrent to artistic eye. The 
picture was absolutely colourless, and even 
as to light and shade, the figures cut as dark 
silhouettes against the sky and background. 
Costumes, though pictorial, are costly, and 
the lower orders make a willing sacrifice of 
taste in the cause of ulility, convenience, and 
economy; and yet what could be less costly 
or more comely than wreaths of the oak, the 
vine, and the wild convolvutus, as twined by 
Rhine peasants round their heads? But in 
England and on the Continent, for the most 
part, the phases are alike ; the lack of money 
and education induce cheap show, flash tinscl, 
and common imitations machine-made. As 
for the mea it is well when they care to be 
just clean and tidy; and as for the women, 
they do wisely in putting decently upon their 
shoulders the warm and comfortable fabrics of 
modem manufacture; and then as to the gitls, 
who naturally desire to please and make on 
impression, we must try to excuse the tawdri- 
ness and vanity, not to say vulgarity, of un- 
tutored youth. The fact is that from an 
artistic point of view the state of things is as 
bad as it well can be, and might seem all but 
hopeless. There is no desire to mend it; 
there is no consciousness of doing wrong. 
‘The unspoilt peasant, nature's nobility, will 
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become extinct hke the dodo, and artists 
already are driven to seek costume and native 
charm among the beauty and grandeur ot 
mountuns and valleys maccessible to civt 
Jisation 

Tashions have wandered so widely from 
essential truths that it may not be unsalutary to 
revert to some of the fundamental punciples 
to which dress should conform On the 
uthtaran side of the question are the pro- 
portions of the human figure, health, sex, age, 
height, size, cluntte, season of the year, eco- 
nomy, ease, convenicnce,and decorum | And 
out of these actual conditions grow the more 
expressly art elements of beauty of form and 
harmony of colour, As to the human figure, 
we unhappily ail know im how many ways 
dress has mared and mutilated its propor 
tions, and at the same time equal outrage 
has been commntted on samtary laws. Dr 
Richardson delivered a lecture on dress with 
the purpose of showing what reforms are 
required m the interests of health, and some 
of his wcidental remarks may be here fitly 
quoted He appropnately premised that the 

racter of dress stands in such close rela 

tions to the character of the person who wears 
it that 1 18 hard to touch on the one without 
introducing the othcr All kinds of sym 
paths are evoked by dress, political sym 
pathies are on the most intimate relationship 
with st, social sympathies are mdexed by xt, 
artistic sywpathies are a part of it. The 
Jecturer did not deprecate good fashion in 
dress, on the contrary, he decmed :t the duty 
of every one to cultivate good fashion, and 
he thought that every woman ought to make 
heiself as becomngly beautiful as she pos- 
sibly could. Good health and good fashion 
would alnays go well together. Ihe errors 
of fishion in dress anse, as a rule, from the 
fact that the fashions are dictated and carned 
out by vam and iguorint persons neither 
skillcd in art nor in the rules of health. What 
as wanted in the reform of dress 1s good 
fashion for both sexes in social intercourse and 
im every day life. The lecturer denounced 
corsets, waistbands, garters, and tight shoes 
‘The dress should be loose, and the weight of 
it borne by the shoulders, Ihe argument 
broke down only when the doctor came to 
the specification of the precise reforms 1¢- 
quired. “Let the mothers of England,” he 
said, “ clothe the girls precisely as they clothe 
the boys, permitting kmckerbockers if they 
ike, but let them edd the one distinguishing 
mark of a ight, loose, flowing gown, and the 
gris will grow into women as vigorous, as 
healthy, and as well-formed mm body as ther 
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compamions of thesternersex”” But “ knick- 
erbockers ” for guls surely savours full much 
of the “ Bloomer costume,” which years ago 
was deservedly hooted out of London by 
the boys in the streets 

As to a distinctive dress for the two sexes, 
there can be no question as to its propriety 
and desirableness We find that when 
nature clothes with her own hand the nobler 
animals, she puts some indicitive marks 
upon the sexes The flowng mine of the 
hon, the branching antlers of the styg, the 
brizht head gear and wing trappings of many 
birds, distingutsh with intention the mic 
from the female To merge the traits of sex 
™m costume, as at present rttempted, 1s con- 
trary to the order of creation, to the true 
mstincts of the haman mind, and to the 
practice of all peoples It 15 not needful to 
enlarge, suffice it to add that modesty 
planted by nature in the heart makes her 
presence known specially in decorous atte 
Let man's dress be manly, and woman's 
dress womanly. 

Conditions of age, good Jooks or other- 
wise, demand self knowledge and discum- 
nating tact and taste ‘The time comes when 
angles take the place of curves, and what 
shows beauty to advantage may not prove 
the best fou to its contrary Certamly “a 
costume expressly adapted for the display of 
natural charms 1s hard upon those who never 
had any to begin with, or who have parted 
company with them some time ago” =“ And 
wf all ages are to dance to one tune, it should 
‘be a minuet and not a jig, and if there 1s to 
be but one standard of garb, we are bound 
in duty to consider the grandmother first” 
A lady wise m her generation should decide 
unmistakably what arc her points and paces, 
and dies: accordingly, but instead of caus 
tiously meeting the urgency of the case, she 
usually acts on the pleasing but hazardous 
assumption that she 1s sister of the Graces. 
‘One art 15 appropriate to a Venus, mother 
to a Dutch-built craft, and most will hive 
occasion sometimes to call m aid the art 
which conceals art or veils nature when not 
at her best. The present fashion of dressing 
close to the figure 1s unwise, to say the least 
otit, ladies may be seen every day on mail- 
way platforms m garbs which almost defy 
motion, struggling forward to catch a tram, 
and displaying outhnes, modellings, and 
movements the reverse of graceful and lovely. 
And hke mustakes sre made by men also 
this season might be seen in the Dusseldorf 
Exhibition a gentleman who dressed im the 
fond behef that be combined in his own 
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person Apollo and Hercules, and on fine 
afternoons he showed off hus figure accord 
ingly to the satsfachon of himself and his 
admirers But others not so highly favoured 
by natuse are prudent to call to their assist 
ance subterfuges and disguises Colour 1s 
often a crucial tnal with both sexes, and 
when the hair passes from auburn mto pro 
nounced red, the problem to be solved be 
comes delicate and difficult One expedient 
1s to thrust into the midst of the hair 2 red 
camellia or a full-blown poppy , and thus the 
obnoxious colour may be reduced to com 
prranve mnocence and neutrality. Other 
foils will suggest themselves; sometimes 
ladies have to contend against uncomely 
complexions, and two sisters, whose hair 
and shin were suggestive of cuny powdcr or 
Dniek dust, hit upon the danng device of 
dressing in hot hues of mustard and cayenne 
pepper , the combination was fiery and alarm 
ing, threatening spectators with ophthalmi 
Nature, when she has only beauty to deal 
with, makes the converse arrangement, the 
old and new red sandstone formations are 
draped with green verdure, and in Ithe 
manner the flower of the red gerammum 1s 
thrown up by green, rts complementary colour 
Of course, in deahng with the fice and 
figure, cach case will have to be treated 
according to personu exigencies 

And scarcely of less import thin sex and 
age are the height, size, and general propor 
tions of the figure Tall and stumpy people 
cannot with impunity be dressed in onc 
pattern, the stately lady sweepimg through 
roarble halls cin gracefully carry queenly 
robes that would crush the pretty httle lady 
dwelling mn a cottage The present inclina 
tion 1s to treat diess as drapery, and to con 
sider the one as simply utiitanan, and the 
other, as if of necessity, supremely artistic, 
The poits of the figure are used as pegs 
vhereon to hang out decorative fabrics, and 
possibly Sartor Resartus might stigmatize 
our living ladies as lay figures, and ow in- 
tellhgent men as stalking clothes horses Some 
dresses are for stting or standing only, some 
for walking, while others reduce the fiee 
action of the figure to physical endurance 
A lady making a morning call was asked to 
take @ seat, but she begged to be excused 
because having on “a walking costume” 
she could not sit down. Yet nature in 
building up the human framework had a 
more extended scheme, which fashion would 
do well not aa Tee tek to Essai: Prosbet 
the length of a wil m 
on wether the feet are of a beauty deemed 
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to be worth dsplaying; if inviting to cast a 
glimpse on, they will probably be permuted 
“ike httle mee to peep mn and out,” hence 
some ladies wear “ gowns always short when 
other people’s are long, and go about hold. 
ing them up above the highest witer mark in 
fine weather.” The shoulders, which call for 
at least 2s much anxious care as the feet, 
admit of vaned decorations, as with serrf, 
shawl, muntilla, veil, robe, toga. “A black 
scuf cares an alr of respect, which 15 1 
itself protection A woman thus atured 
glides on her way lthe a small close tcefed 
vessel, hight and trim, seeking no encounter 
but prepared for one, Much, however, 
depends on the wearer; indecd, no article of 
diess 13 such a revealet of the chiracter, 
Some women will drag it hight up to their 
shoulders, and stich out their elhnns in de- 
fiance beneath. Such are of the independent 
class with strong oprmons Others let it 
Ihang loose and listless hhe an idle sul, losing 
all the beauty of the outhne—both moral 
and physical Such hdus hue util no 
opmons at all, but none the less a very 
obstmate will of their own” A rea Iidy 
huts by mtuttion the hippy mean , she dows 
not “put on a turban to dunk tea with tno 
people, or an innocent white fiock for a 
puty of two hundred ,’ she does not appear 
as mulliner popped out of a bind bos, or 
as in artist just stepped irom a pictule, or as 
an antiquuy hept usually as 2 cumosity 
under a gliss casc, she moves at respectful 
distance from the extremes of fishion, and 
though soctety does not “know what she 
has on,” she 1s not mn danger of being mis- 
taken for either Aspasia or Queen Anne, 
What she wears, though perchance homely, 18 
always good , not a scrap of tinsel or tramapery 
appears upon her, “she deals in no gaudy 
confusion of colours, nor does she affcct a 
studied sobriety, but she either refreshes 
you with a spitited contrast, or composes 
you with 2 judicious harmony" And the 
secret of her success simply consists in her 
“ Lnowing the three grand umitres of diess— 
her own station, her own age, an her own 
points. And no woman can dress well who 
does not.” 

Of all the umities in dress, that of colour is 
the most impeiative , and the whole question 
involves such difficulties and nice distinctions 
that another occasion must be sought for 
ther solution, Often the colour of the hair, 
‘of the eyes, and the complemon will ste 
the keynote for the dress, especially that of 
the head, neck, and shoulders, A blonde 
and brunette obviously call for diverse disposi- 
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tions And then, agam, conflicts anse between 
bright poutve colours and bioken neutral 
hues, e1ch system has rts attendant advan 
tages and disidvantiges A shimmenng 
silk has been hkened to a sunny shoaling sea 
of lovely blue playing into green, spangled 
with of dew And minds sensitive to 
half shades and shadows find 4 fanciful sug 
gestiveness in such transitional and gliding 
rotes, for as ‘songs without words,” so are 
colours without nunes Other tastes take a 
more sensational turn , and of late 2 despair 


ing rush has been mide +t the colours of the designs, 


rambow, and Iittle girls may now be seen 
shipping along red as lobsters prawns, and 
pillar Ketter boacs Such alarming garments 
might serve lhe the scarlet cloaks of the old 
women on the Welsh coast, to fnghten awy 
the enemy Yet unity, howeser violent, ts 
‘at least stve from discon, snd one note oft 
Teperted seldom fuls of attenton Some 
tumes sisters come to a fumily agreement as 
to colour, thee perhips dressing in blue 
ind two in yink, and when il five are 
seated m their druwing room of blue and 
gold, the effict 13 cheeiful yet not imtiting 
In the Diesen Gallery the cye 1s cuaght by 
a modem picture of three sisters the dangh- 
ters of 2 townsman, ill dressed in pink, and 
asif the artist had not enough of the one 
colour, he his added to the figures a pmk 
brch,tound When sisters sing 1 duct or 
tno, it 1s a common place remark, ‘how 
charmingly the voices of sisters blend in 
harmony, ' and evidently 2 like thought led 
the Dresden «utist to ply on one hey of 
colour, not cumg to accentuate a climrx, 
but content with the repose of a dying 
cadence A hindred arrangement which at 
any 1ate has the recommendation of ease and 
safety, was recently carned out successfully 
in a Jorge chor at a German festival. Five 
hundred girls all wore varying tones of blue 
and turquoise greens, pissing into blush 
whites as the Ingh hghts Under such a 
disposition, of course, the harmonies could 
hardly be broken by discords, and the collec 
tive pictonal etfect was comparable to a bank 
of spring or summer flowers, the faces of 
Peart and rose with the brown and the gold 
of the haw nsing in brilhant reef, as from 
calyxes or leaves of shadowy green When 
the choruses of Mendelssohn's S¥ Pasi 
sounded, fancy mght recall the singers and 
munstrels placed by the Italian punters in the 
upper sky—so greit 1s the glory of colour 
and sound 1 unison 

ihe revojutions in dress withm modern 
times, which avowedly are momentous, 
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have m some measure corresponded to the 
chinges from hand Inbour to steam power, 
and from stage coach travelling to rulway 
transtt Man, as the bread winner, 1s like a 
wheel or axle, part of the general socrl 
torchinely and m dress shows himself as 
perfect a piece of unadorned utility as a 
steumengine Yet some of the attendant 
consequences are not iniistic Manulac 
tunng firms find the use and the profit of 
beauty, and in matters of dress they improve 
fasion by producing “t reisonible cost good 
often adptatiors from antique work 
and thus, asim cheap htcrature by means of 
pnnting, the best ideas of our ancestors are 
brought into the possession of the multitude 
And the hy,het classes, who can indulge in 
costly tastes, have the choice of nch mate 
nals, which fall into graccful folds and clothe 
the figure m lines wd massen that compose 
harmomously «8 drapery posed for 1 sculp 
tor Neves, perhips, has theie been better 
opportunity tor dressing artisticuly than 
the prescnt moment, whether 1s to qurlity of 
miterial, beauty of design or vinety of 
colour, and many Indies cultnite the com 
mendable habit of diawing a1 comp nun 
tnur own costumes, and thus yersonil qui 
rantee 1s given thit the dress they wear icfl ets 
their charicters and expresses the idcrs of 
the huc, the bewtiul and the .ood = To 
the Iibournng and lower classes the atu 
state of thins is scarcely so favourwble the 
honest endeavour to make in expendituie the 
two ends mect, 1s combwed with the 1m 
bation to be smut and to dress as the upper 
clisses , and thus recourc 1s hid to cheip 
and fismsy matenils to b1se amutations und 
gudy colours And such fish displys are 
the more to be regretted, bectuse the once 
quiet and respectible appearince of the lower 
and middle classes is fast becoming a thing 
of the pst And in very deed the motiy 
crowds in the streets of our great citics on 
Bink and other hohdays picsent 1 melin- 
choly spectacle And the outward demon 
strations are censurable because, with the 
same or less outlay, by the choice of forms 
and colours in simple unobtrusive harmony, 
the peoples of our towns and country might 
make an appewtance befitting allegrince to 
the laws of nature and of God On all 
sides and in all conditions of hfe do we see 
abundant signs of how, with taste, it 1s easy 
to keep nght, while without taste to go wrong 
1s cert. 

It were almost nmposuble to make too 
much of the reforms which in recent years 
have artsen from the practice among artists 
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of designing fashions for themselves And 
amateurs there are so thoroughgoing that, 
holding in contempt the anachronisms of 
former days, which permitted the placmg of 
a classic portico before a Gothic structure, 
begm at the very beginning by building a 
house in some approved English style, and 
then tgoceed to decorate and furnish the 
rooms m accord, and as a finishing stroke 
diess the houschold to the sume pattern 
Anil the question now asked 35, not whether 
vgown will we wd wish, but whether it 
will pamt — All this 15 much ‘as it should be, 
and, indeed, alnays has becn, 1m the best and 
trucst art periods, for dress 1s but part of + 
greater whole—a means and a medium 
whertby man and woman are brought :ato 
harmony with the surroundings of life and of 
nature, Yetit may be fearcd that mutters 
are being pushed rather far, there has grown 
up what may be callad “pre Raphaehtism in 
diess"—a mediivahsm which, transmuting 
forins and colours alike, eschens classic and 
renussince harmonies, and afficts Gothic 
angics and scrags And when the figure 
happens to be bony or a httle ancient the 
fect 15 a sight indeed, yet by sccung 
notoriety 1 may serve to stve the weanr 
fiom oblivion, In contrast atc a few who 
rechne graccfully im long sinuous robes and 
pose themselves statnesqucly, In other cases, 
@ pens having tiken the pliee of dress, 
they te pitchforhed on the bich anyhow, 
ind the fi,ure 15 reduced to a miss of mate 
nid. At other times, the wish to bnng the 
whole houschold into humony méducc, a 
jhdy to appe u in the prltern of a wall paper, 
or to much her diess with the cups and 
saucus on the teartible. Others, aan, of 
amore dissipated tum, make a random dash 
at harlcquins, and cut up ther pcrons mto 
pitchs, each aput to be admned and won 
dered at for wealth of mitenal, Ihe Boht- 
main hives of some artists—scldom mn the 
rst sank—natu ily pass from manners to 
costumes, ‘tall talk” finds its rephca im 
“oud dress,” and wishing good bye to the 
“senatoual digmty" applauded by Rey- 
nolds m the portraits by Pitiin, such circles 
in a Sree-and-easy way fall into sloppy, 
neghygent attire—the garb of genius, doubt 
less, especiilly when m a garnet! Lhe 
bindits in the landscapes of Salvator Rosa 
are of the same company The gencral m- 
pression produced by such gsthetic phases 
of life 1s that of a perpetual picnic, or of 
@ continuous fancy ‘ball, or of Se 
sketching party. It 1s 4 pity pre- tes 
and others cannot take as models for dress 
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the samts as they appear m early Ttalan 
pictures 


Agentleman sud to a friend, “I bke to 
dress as if I were going to have my portrait 
painted, or asf I wue about to meet the 
Indy who might be my wife.” And the re- 
quirements of distinguished portrait-punters, 
such as Holbein, Vandyke, and Reynolds, 
are no bid ciitenons of the costumes most 
becoming = he grext artists select, and then 
aimpiove on, whit ts best and thercfoie most 
coluring im the dress of the period, and by 
atfixing their sizn-minual establish patterns 
and precedents good for all time, while in 
fenor limaers, such 18 Loy and Knuller, 
pandeung to yamty, punt what pisses away. 
Holbem scems to have held that “filly yeas 
and upwards wis the only sensthle time of a 
woman’s hie, and those who had the misfoi- 
tune to be younger must make the best of 1t ” 
With Vandyhe came in “the any, nnglty 
syle of corffure, at did well for faces like 
tum Inttle villas, which miy be overgown 
with creepurs or overhung with willows, but 
fine features, hhe fe mansions, want epue 
aound them, ind leit of vl cin the smooth 
expuse of the forcheul be spared.” the 
next epoch 15 domed by Reynolds, who, 
* Ithe Holbun and Vandyke, put his stamp 
upon the times, or, 11ther, as a tue artist 
ant philosopher, took the yg.1¢ sate amprcs 
sion which the times zie," ind “for the 
most put we go through 4 gallery of Ins por 
trauts with feelin,s of intense siusfictivn that 
there should hive been a rice of women who 
could dress so decoronsly, so mtellectu ily, 
and, with] sobecomm,ly ? But onc fallacy 
am dressing in evuy day ufe as for a port ut, 
as that a lady cinnot always commind the 
samc curtains and tipesines as 1b ich,round, 
and thus, when she next graces an crents., 
assembly, the pink of her porfcction my 
prove wholly out of plice. 

‘There 1s no swcr sign of buth and 
brecding thin in the form, movement, and 
heeping of the hinds, and as in hie so 
vm ait, here 18 the test of taste wd shill 
‘The hands, of course, 1 the head, necd 4 
set off, and the wists mvite, like the neck, 
to ormament, such as cuffs or bircelets 
Specially demanded 1s ficedom for the turn 
of wnst, the play of the fingers, and the 
action of the forewm The hand is an 
mstrument of expression, and it should be 
made to speak, The hand must use the 
same Tanguage as the hiad, the two are 
4m mutual accord and cooperation, and the 
accessories of dress should but enhance 
nature's gifts of intellect and beauty, 
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So dress has to carry out the general de 
sign of nature of character, nature sketches 
the outlme, it 1s for art to complete the 
picture Beauty of form, concord in compo 
sition, harmony im colour, constitute the 
perfect punting and a figure will be faultless 
m driping when brought mto lhe agreement 
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Nature loves law and order, lays her founda 
tion in simphceity, and builds m beauty So 
dress has to accord with the ways and works 
of nature, for “ behold the hes of the field 
how they grow, they toil not, neither do 
they spin, and yet Solomon im all Ins glory 
was not arrayed as one of thes’ 





LUCREZIA. 
By Mxs COVANS CARR 
PART Tt 


T= warm morning sun hid grown quite 
toe hotnon that it was afternoon , the sky 
‘was white with 1 dazzling glare, instead of 
being blue, as it was three hours ago, and 
the dust rose in clouds around the curmuges 
as they rolledslowly past Lucrezia wandered 
up and down while upon the pavement where 
Indies and gentlemen were walking She had 
nowhere to go, and she was hstless. The gay 
costumes amused her for a bit, but even 
these lost ther interest wien there was no 
one by with whom to comment upon them 
And then—ah, that was worst of all—she 
fancied that folks stared at sight of a contadina 
in festa dress walking unattended They 


pitied her—that was hombie! She soon left 
the crowd and went down on to the stnp of 
shingle below, where the lake's writers were 
lapping idly ‘She felt that she had punished 
herself in sending Paolo away, but Paolo 
should not hive gone Prolo should have 
understood that she hud no rew business in 
Stresa, but only wanted to mike the sport 
last a little longer for them both Piolo 
should not have thought of the new boat 
when she was by He should have remem- 
bered that 2 pretty girl 15 ashamed to be seen 
without 2 gallant when she 1s out fora walk 
She could not tell all the folk that she had 
a betrothed, that she was really going to 
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he mamed, though she looked so young 
And how could they guess it when she wan- 
dered about alone? 

Lucrezia began to forget that it was she 
who had dismissed Paolo, and not he who 
was inconsiderate She satd to herself that 
perhaps, even now, while she sat alone, he 
‘sas dimlang with comrades in Baveno 

Luckless Paclo, travelling along the white 
road, with scarce a nod to merry com- 
panions, who, at any other time, could 
easly have pressed hin mto their ranks, 
counting the quarters on the harsh village 
clock, till it was time to return to Lucrezta 
—that was how he was beng judged mean- 
while ' 

Lucrezia sat upon the shingle. Her shoes 
were off, and she dabbled her feet in the cool 
waters of the lake A pout was on her pretty 
mouth—she was shill thinking of hergnevance, 
‘Thus it was that she failed to hear some one 
descend the steps close beside her from the 
promenade, The voice of the strange gentle- 
tan whom she had seen at the wedding 
startled her from her dream She rose 
confused, and remembered that she 


taken off her shoes. She was not ashamed said 


of her bare feet—she always went bare foot 
at home, but since she did possess these 
marks of civilisation, it was a mortification to 
her that in the presence of such a fine gentle- 
man—a gentleman with white hands and a 
cigar in his mouth—she should be discovered 
casting, as it were, the appendages of gentility 
from her, 

“ Excuse me,” said the intruder graciously, 
holding out agoldenearnng “you 
this on the piazca. I lost sight of you at 
first, but Iam glad to have the oppoitunity 
of restonng it.” 

It was not true that the Count had lost 
sight of the girl. he had waited till Paolo 
left her Lucrezia took the trinket and put 
at back in her ear The idea of having 
nearly lost 1t was foremost m her mind at 
present, and filled her with horror, 

“A thousand thanks,” she said shyly. 
“What should I have done if I had not re- 
covered it? And I never even perceived the 
Joss” 

“Tt seems you have been well occupied | 
‘Was it that young man who was with you, 
and has left you here alone, who gave you 
that gold?” 

Lucrezia felt the sting. 

“He bas work to do, and 
said she, morhfied. “We ere poor 
we cannot always amuse ourselves lke the 
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dropped poor. 
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“When one takes a pretty girl out for a 
holiday, one should have no work to do,’ 
answered the Count. “ But peshaps I mis- 
take, and he 1s your bother!” 

“Oh, no!” ‘exclumed Lucrena, smiling 
readily enough this time. “We are be- 
trothed, to Le sure, we marry in Carmyal ” 

She was flattered at the admuetion of 2 
gentleman, but she was proud also to be able 
to tell him that she had a betrothed, 

After that there was a pause, for Lucrezia 
seacely knew whit to say to this new 
acquaintance who had suddenly descended 
from the sphere of her dreams to talk com 
monplace famlanties with her. Ever since 
the day when the aunt told her that a 
sculptor had admired her, Lucrezia had 
longed to be looked at again by a signore, 
but now that the moment had come, she was. 
not sure that she hkul st She stooped 
down to pick up her shoes, and would have 
gone away had she not fearcd that it woul 
be rude toa “ian of quality” Presently, 
taking the cig fiom between his hps, the 
“man of quahty ” begin again. 
ef art young to be marned, ch ld,” 

1°, 


Luctezia noticed, with distrust, that he had 
dro} into the use of the fainiliar pronoun, 

“Yes,” replied, she crave. “Tam only 
seventcen, but Paolo 1» a good man, and I 
have no dowry ” 

“ And it 1s prudent to take the first man 
who offers, since thou hast no dowry, eh ?” 

“A gl must marry,’ murmued Lucreza, 
“and wt 18 a bad thing for a woman to be 


“That 8 bad for alt,’ laughed the Count. 

And then he paused, and smoked, and 
looked at her. 

“ Foolish wefich ™ he said at last ‘Dost 
thou not know that thy face 1s thy dowry ? 
What will such a lover give thee in exchange 
for it? Will he give thee rings and gold, 
and silk gowns, such as the bride wore just 
now?” 


Ded be oes iit she bad envied that silk 
gown, thought the guilty conscience? But 
she answered dermurely— 

“He will not give me silk gowns, because 
lam a contadima, but he will give me an 
honest heart and a good name” 

“ Thou lovest hun?” 

“Yes, as one should love one’s husband !” 

“Pethaps thon dost well then, though I 
do not think thou wouldst need to remain 2 


folk, peasant all thy Lfe xf thou didst but wait 
awhile” 


Was it possible she could ever bave the 
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chance of manjing a gentleman? To be 
gure, she was like a lady. She sighed, but 
she murmured agam— 

* Paolo 1s a good man" 

© Does he tell thee that thou art not like a 
contadina ¢" continued the Count, who had 
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vamshed, the blush ciept up agaiv in its 
stead Luetezta was sure that she did not 
luke the Count now, but it did not stnke 
her at the moment that to tell bum where she 
hived was not only inviting a visit, but also 
"encomaging his familinty. To tell him 


heard something in the village that day of scemed at first sight only the natuial ieply 


Lucrezia’s story, as well as of her httle 
vanities, and knew well enough wheie to 
place the magnet “ Does he tell thee that 
thou hast a face as fine, and a presence as 
fair, as the Madonna's in church ?” 

“Oh, no'” smiled she 


to aqueshon. So she smd moodily— 
“ They call me Lucrezia, and I hve over 
, the water at Santa Catciina ” 
“1 will come and see thee, and bring thee 
better eai-nngs than those thou hast ” 
‘The words roused her, there was some- 


Even her own vanity had scarcely aumed thing 


at refinement so creat as that, and certamly 
the Count’s words were very difterent from 
the rough sort of compliments pari by Paolo, 
who, moreover, always steadily demed her 
claims to a delicate appeaiance, and was even 
annoyed when she was proud of it Remem- 
berng this peculiarity of Paolo’s, she some 
how began to wish more and more that the 
Count would go and that Paolo would come 
bach. But Paolo had not been gone nearly 
an hour, and strangely enough the Count 
showed no inchnation of fimshing Ins cigar 
anywhere else but on the smooth shingle at 
her feet 

“So,” be continued at his leisure, “thou 
wilt nvury him, and labour all thy hfe, and 
gtow old before thy time, and he does not 
even know thou at pietty! It is hard on 
thec, child! Thongh I'll wager thou hast 
seen that face in the mirror ull thou dost not 
Tequire me to tell thee at 1s fair! And thou 
canst blush too! ‘hou dost well, it be- 
comes thee!" 

The red flushed edder than ever in 
Lucrezia’s pale cheek; but it was neither 
with pude nor coyness—she was angry. 
Paolo—that useless and aggravating Paolo— 
why hid he left her thus unprotected? It 
would serve him ught to sec het now As 
she thought of his anger, she almost smiled 
again in the midst of he: annoyance, and was 
tempted to put him to the tnal'! The spirit 
of mischief was in Lucreza. Lhe Count sat 
Janguidly watchmg het ull he had fimshed 
his cigar. The changmg emotions on her 
sensitive face were amusing to watch =Then 
as she smiled agam, planning her Iittle re- 
venge on Paolo, and almost forgetting the 


amiss, 
“The gold which my lover gives me 1s 
good enough for me,” said she, moving away 

“Well, well, we will say no more of trin- 
Lets then,” added the Count following her, 
“but when I come to see thec over the water 
at Santa Caterna——” 

Lucresia interrupted hum, umost crossly. 
She saw now what she had done, and must 
remedy the evil, 

“Theie is no Santa Caterina over the 

7," she blurted out 

‘The Count langhed. 

“But what if I know the village well?” 
said he 

“The poor cottage of the uncle 1s not fit 
for gertlefolhs,” plewded the girl, beginning 
to be thoroughly fnghtened 

“Never mind, 1 ike a poor cottage when 
there 1s a pretty wench im 11.” 

Lucrezia turned round—her whole httle 
winte face trembling, 

“Ab, no, signore, you will not come to 
Santa Caterina after a poor gurl like me!” she 
said “What will the aunt say, and the vil- 
lagers—and Paolo ?” 

“ Paolo'—ah, I can't think what Paolo 
would say," smiled the Count ‘We will 
ask him! Come, come, child—do not be 

» I wil not harm thee ” 

“It 1s my hour for confession,” faltered 
she huruedly “I wall wish your honour 
the good day” 

“Ab, the little madonna 1s a white har, 
but she sa good Catholic!” laughed he once 
more Well, well, that 1, very pretty” 
And as Lucrezia made her little salute and 
advanced hurriedly towards the steps, he 
added, “We shall meet agam—at Santa 


presence of this other admurer, he rose, and Catenmna, over the water! Good-bye, child.” 
throwing away the end of his cigar, saxd And then he stood looking after her, and 
quietly — making everybody else look after her, while 

“Thou wouldst make a better picture with she ran across the road and up the hill, and 
a smile than with a frown. What 1s thy mto the church. What a shameless man he 
name, child, and where dost thou hve?” wast Paolo bad been nght when he had 

At the sound of his voice the smile scoffed at him on the praca, and he was 
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one of those who laughed at confession, and had waited five mmutes, and he had not 
the pnests too! She had been told there come’ She tossed her hea: angrily with the 
were such men, but she had not beheved 2t impatient motion that poor Paolo knew so 
Indeed, she had been a foolsh girl to be well, and walked quickly along the road, 
flattered by the admuration of such an one “If thisis the way he treats me,” she said 
only because he was a gentleman, and had angnly to herself, “1 will get some one else 
made her fancy she looked something lke to row me home!’ 
a lady, when Paolo was a hundred times _ Where the wate: washed into a hittle hp of 
handsomer, and even better manncied, in land, at a bend of the road, an old fisherman 
spite of his fisherman's dress whom Lucrezia knew was making teady his 
Lucrena was whamed of herself, but she nets, Theslantingraysof the afternoon sun lay 
told herself that sf she bad hnown the acrossthelake Thecleai green water swayett 
gentleman was a bad Catholic, she would gently about the old brown boat, ayellow sail 
not even have listened to himso long And rested on its bows ready for use, and mort 
thereupon she knelt down on the damp flag- sails, some brown and some bnghtest orange, 
stones without the altar 1mls, and, with intent stood against the pale sky or against the green 
of invoking the Madonna and her own patron- background of wooded shores. Behind the 
saint for (heir pardon, began telling her beads fisher’s head the tnm terraces of Isola Bella 
dilgently—though, alas? the remembrance rose one above another, with 2 middle dis 
of how the Count had said she was lhe no tance of bright water between, and the broken 
child of peasant origin kept recurring to her mass of Isola de Peseatan’s half rumed bunkd- 
mind with a strange persistency And asshe | ings beyond It was a peacefut scene, but 
prayed she vowed she would never have any- Lucrezia felt no peace in her heait, it beat 
thing to say to a signore agai, though she with the excitement of many emotions, She 
would confront Paolo with this incontestable looked along the white road that wound 
tribute to her gentity of appearance when- round the water's edge, at the foot of hills 
cver he was inclined to be proud or perverse. and in front of houses and churches and 
When her prayer was ended, Lucrezia sat villas and lens Sometimes a bend m its 
up on the oaken bench dreaming of ladies own on the overhanging boughs of 
and brides, and silk dresses and gold oma walnut aad chestnut woods hid a piece of st 
ments, tll atternoon shadows to from her sight, but Paolo did not appear 
lengthen, and afteinoon lights to fall more from any of the hidden placcs any more than 
and more dimly thiough the ugh windows he was to be seen on the open road. Boats 
of the church, muking strange patterns on the dippcd up and down on the lake, that a little 
old Venctian pivement She began to be breeze was ruffling, some were fishing- 
dull at last, and to wonder pcevishly why smacks pulled by weather-beaten boatmen , 
Paolo did not come She forgot that Paolo some were pleasure boats owed by handsome 
had no meaus of guessing where she was. fellowsin bnght stnped shirts, but Paolo was 
‘When she remembcred it, she hfted up her notin anyof them And the sun would be 
hands in silent eyaculation—scokding herself setting in 2 short hour, for waiting and watch- 
for her own stupidity, but as she ran down ing and talking had used the whole day. 
the steps again, and approached that place There was no good in loiteung longer, Paolo 
on the shore where they were to have met, must be treated as he deserved. 
she forgot her own fault in the matter,smiling “Good evening, Gian-Battista,” std Lu- 
at the thought of that “poo: man wan rez, as soon as she got within ear shot ot 
dering anxiously up and down in expecta the fisherman “Since you are putting out 
tion!” She said to herself, with sausfaction, will you row me across to Santa Caterina, for 
that he would indeed be glad to see her, but I have missed him with whom I should have 
she was not prepared for the fact that, though returned, and I am late ?” 
Paolo had been on the promenade several “ Willingly, my pretty one, ’ replicd the old 
times since she had left it, he was not there man. “Though it 1 but sony woth for a 
now, seeing that he had grown wealy at her comely lass to be driven to ask such 2 thing! 
absence, and had gone to the cousin Madda- What 1s thy gallant about?” 
lena’s, and to several other places that she ‘He had busmess in Baveno,” said Lu- 
frequented, to look for her. ‘Lucrezwa forgot crevia curtly, “and we have mised one 
all these possibshties, She was cross at not another.” 
finding Paolo, and, as was usual with her, did = The old man scratched lus head, “ Well, 
not pause to reflect, He had forgotten her; now,” said he, “most men don’t have business 
he was dnoking at Baveno ; he was late; she when they take a pretty wench out for a hol- 
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ened Lucreza, bndhng up at heanng 
her lover made hight of “But you 
think you can make me angry,” laug! 
she “You cannot do it, I tell yout” 
Her chceks a blaze belied the words, 

“Oh, you want to defend him!” 
Gian Battista rephed with a grin 
“ Maybe you sent him about his bust- 
ness yourself for 2 bit.” He chuckled, 
and Lucreza flushed up more angnly 
than ever Had he seen her talking 
tothe Count? Well, and if he had, 
she was not going to deny it She 
had not sought the internew, and was 
not ashamed 

“T tell you Paolo had affairs to see 
to,” she retorted sharply. 

“Yes, yes, and it’s poor sport wait 
ig alone for a lover,” sad the old 
man, noddmg his head. 


day. Paolo Ferran has worse manners than But Lucrema stepped quickly into the 


I gave him credit for.” 


boat “Come, have done ee. non- 
“No worse than most of you, Pl wager!” sense!” said she. “If your 18 ~wady 
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you must need to be out as much as I need 
tobe home Let us go!” She sat down, 
and Gian-Batusta put brs nets together 

“You're a foolish wench if you 
Ferran such a long while to himself,’ said he, 
“for he may have found some bonmer fisher- 
wench down Pallanza way on such a fine day 
asthia! Well, well, pethaps he 1s not much 
of a loss, and maybe you think now you can 
do better for yourself, seeing youre so fond 
of finery” He jumped out on to the beach 
and shouted to a group of youths on the road 
for one to give a hand in pushing off the 
boat 

“Give me an oar,” said Lacrezia, in a 
loud, hard voice, and, seizing one, she began 
pushing with a strength that seemed ecarcely 
her own 

“See, see'” cned Guan-Battista, “she 
‘wants to show us she can put a boat off for 
her gallant as well as the fisher wench could, 
lads! But you tell her she’s better fitted for 
a fine gentleman!” And the lads standing 
round on the beach yomed in a loud laugh 
They did not understand the gist of the 
matter, but it was enough for themthat some 
‘one was being made fun of 

Lucrezia, however, had never been one 
to be tnfled with, as those m her own 
village knew to their cost. She had swal 
jowed her wrath today longer than she 
would have done had she been at home, 
But the last taunt was too much for her 
Her brown eyes darkened and blazed, her 
full lips were pressed tightly together, the 
red blood gathered beneath her sallow skin, 
and she stood up in the stern of the boat 
with one arm raised above her head Any 
one looking at her must have known that 
she was golng to say something that would 
astonish her hearers. But that something 
mever came. Just as the lads—si 
ankle deep in the water to push off the 
boat—looked up to see whose was the figure 
that had suddenly nsen between them and 
the sunset, and saw Lucrezta with the red 
light shining on her face, and catching the 
golden kerchief on her shoulders till it was 
almost like flame—just as the girl herself 
opened her ps to speak, a shout was heard 
to the nght, and Jooking round she saw Paolo 
‘standing up in a boat as though he had been 
scanning the shore The words were frozen 
on her lips. She did not move, 

“So there you are at last !” cned old Gian- 
Battusta. “Well, I wouldn't have left a 
pretty girlso long out of my sight when I 
wes 5 young mam! But times are ee 

“ Santa Vergine, Lucrezta! where hast thou 
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been?” asked Paolo, pulling his boat up along- 
side of the one that was just afloat, and dis- 
regarding every one else. “I have sought 
thee everywhere these last two hour, hou 
hast fnghtened me!” 

“Well, I waited for you,” answered the 
gurl sulkily, though many emotions betrayed 

‘Ives by a sound as of tears behind 
her voice, “I was alone in the church for 
a weary while. You should not have de> 
layed ” 

“ Delayed!” exclaimed Paolo, vexed out- 
nght. “It was scarce I who delayed! How 
was I to find thee in the church when we 

to meet on the shore?" 

“T did not wish to wait on the shore" 

“Lucrezia, thou art purposed to vex 
me 


“Eh!” muttered the old boatman, “and 
you'll be more vexed still before you ve done 
with her‘ Dadn’t wish to wait on the shore,’ 
indeed '—what humbugs women are '—when 
I saw her myself on the shore full half the 
aftemoon discoursmg with that good for 
nothing from Milan, who comes here every 
year and goes making portraits of the girly 
around! Portraits, deed! I'm somy to 
vex you, my gil, but rf you did not mean to 
tell him yourself, it was but mght I should 
undecetve the poor man” 

“Who told you I did not mean to tell 
him?” was on Lucrezia’s lips to say, but her 
pnde rebelled even at this appearance of 
‘self defence, and she held her peace 

‘There was a silence while Paolo waited to 
hear if she could deny the charge. Then he 
said, with a kind of hoarseness 10 his voice, 
“Is this true, Lucrezia?” 

She paused a moment. There was a 
struggle, but, alas! if was again pnde that 
conquered. “True? Yes, it 1 true,” she 
said coldly, “ Dost thou think no better man 
than thyself cares to discourse with me?” 

“Why didst thou not tell me? ‘Thou wast 
ashamed of it” 

“Ashamed! J am not a fool, Signor Paolo, 
and I know how to conduct myself." 

“It seems there are two opimions on that 
subject,” said Gran-Bathsta, laughing again 

Lucrena turned disdainfillly away Pea- 
sants fancy that a must needs always 
blush and be foolish because a gentleman 
speaks to her,” sneered she, “but I know 
better.” She would rather have died at that 
moment than have confessed the truth, that 
she had been frightened of the Count, She 
wanted to make the bystanders thik that he 
had talked to her as he would have talked to 
alady. She did notknow that they were all 
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too familiar with his character to be easily de- 
ceived about him She did not know either 
that most of them had heard that rumour at 
which, had she ever guessed, may be she 
would not have held her head so ngh 

“ Well, even f women are not to be trusted 
generally,” said he, trying to bring the whole 
affair to a happy close, “I know this wench 
well enough to be sure she wouldn't bandy 
words with a scamp !” 

Alas! he worked the wrong way to estab- 
lsh peace ‘The words roused Lucreza’s 
smothered wrath afresh. It was not to be 
borne that the comphments, out of which— 
disagreeable as they had been to her—she 
meant to make capital, should be held up to 
the ndicule of the very villagers. 

“The Count 15 no scamp,” she sad, “he 
only followed me to retum me this ear-nng, 
which he had picked up He spoke fairer to 
me than yox can find words to do!” 


She drew herself up proudly and sat down hus bach. 


again 1n the boat, She was not prepared for 
the roar of laughter with which her speech 
‘was tece.ved by the listeners. It s to 
desperation It stung Paolo too, who had 
been sorely tried that day and whose patience 


was Faas eteisied eres ie 

“Come, Lucrezia,” sard he, gras 
wrist roughly across the edge of the boat, 
“ enough of this. We will go home Dost 
thou not see,” added he in a lower tone, 
“ that this tale will be all over Stresa, and 
ws both a laughing-stock for all?” 

Lucrezia did sec it only too well, and was 
ashamed of the temper that had led her to 
forget her genteel demeanour and to betray 

before strangers, but the evil was 
done. She stood committed to 2 scene now, 
and would go on with it to the bitter end 
rather than allow herself to be subdued. 
“Who are you to dare touch me thus !”" r.d 
she, shaking off Paolo’s arm funously and 
standing up once more ‘Oh! you need 
not speak below your breath. I have done 
nothing to be ashamed of! 
who leaves a gul alone for hours and then 1s 
astomehed because she has spoken to some- 
one else'” she went on in her fury, ade 
the group on the shore, while Paolo drew 
back aghast “I will thank you for your 
opmon, neighbours Am I to blame?” 

There was a moment's silence, for Paolo 
looked a tall, strong .fgure, standing up 
solitary against the sunset, im the boat that 
had drifted away with the force of Lucrezia’s 
angrymovement She won the day, however 
A shout of laughter arose from the beach, 
quickly f ‘by a tumult of hasty vou 


Here 1s a man away 
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feranons, “No,no,” ened one; “15a pretty 
girl ever to blame?” And another shouted, 
“Grve 1t lum, pretty Lucrena, you know 
how, though you ave half a lady (" 

The speaker repented the words almost 
before they were spoken. Had he been able 
to see Paolo’s face better he woukl never 
have uttered them For though the strong 
arms had been crossed on the broad chest, 
ominous glances had shot from th. blach 
eyes, and the last taunt would have been too 
much for greater self-control than this peasant 
could boast. With a sudden oath, and a 
bound so swift that it would have sent the 
boat out into the lake had not Lucrezia in- 
stinctively seized it, Paolo sprang from the 
prow into the nudst of the little crowd, and, 
before any had time to interfere, had planted 
‘so firm a blow into the chest of that last and 
rashest speakcr that, without a chance of 
defence, the lad reeled and fell over on to 

“Now you all of you know what to ex- 
pect 1f you dare to speak another woid,” said 
Paolo with trembling voice and white lips, 
“and if you had not been an old man, Gian- 
‘Bathsta, you would have had the same lesson 
before this.” 

Still panting with his rage, he stood there 
waiting for who would dare to defy him. 
For an instant a murmui ran round. lu 
cena stood up eagerly, for dearly would she 
have loved to see 4 real fight, Dut old Gian 
Batusta, though he muttered 2 curse below 
lis bieath, knew that further to provoke 
such 2n antagonist was but to come off 
worse than he cared to nsk, while the lads 
around, looking at Ferrara’s six feet of height 
and wellknit muscles, were but too well 
convinced that he had no match among a 
handful of striplngs such as they. Whisper 
ing among themselves, they turned asde, 
and the boy who had been so summanly 
punished had no solace but im impotent 
sweanng, as he picked himself up and slunk 


Gan Battista went about his business, and 
the httle crowd had vanished hhke smoke. 
‘Then, and uly tien, Paolo got into his boat 
again, and tly held out his hand for 
Lucrezia to step across. Hei heart beat 
strangely, and she was quite pale here 
was something in Paolo's face that frightened 
her, She took her seat without a word, and 
Paolo grasped the oars. This was the end 
of their day’s hohday-making! 

‘The boat made its way silently through 
the calm water, and the land was fest being 
left behind, A choking at her heart anda 
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gloomy brow stung opposite to her—that 
was the end of all the fim! thought the 
gurl, half aggrieved and half pemtent. A 
growing distrust of her whom he loved, a 
cruel disappomtment, and a heartless decep- 
tion that was the end of all hi patience, 
thought Paolo, And the one sat silent be- 
cause she was conquered for the moment and 
a hittle afraid, the other, because eveiy 
stroke of his oars was but a new phase m 
that hardest of all battles—the battle with 
self Paolo’s hour had come, Lucrezia’s lay 
a ttle way off yet, and neither her grief nor 
her repentance were really heavy on her. 
But he—yes, he was domg a hard bittle 

He was not angry any longer. His pent up 
fury had found a vent in the sudden blow 
dealt to not perhaps the most culpable of 
hus ofienders He was not angry, but for 
his bitte. csappomtment there was no cure, 
and that, alas! was the worst pam. He 
could not beat Lucrezia, even if that would 
have eascd his sorrow, What should he do? 
He worked sternly at the oars and kmt his 
brow. Could it be that the hghtly spoken 

ostications of frends and comrades 
jad really more truth in them than he had 
chosen to allow? “She comes ot a bad 
stock,’ they used to say to him—“of a de 

Ptaved race. She 1s vain as they are vain, 
and selfish, she will cheat you before you 
Lnow where you are, for the sake of a little 
finery and 2 litle admiration, You are a fool 
to put your trust ina gu] without 2 name” 
Many such warnings had often been given to 
him, and others, agam, had laughed openly at 
tum for not rather choosing to wed an honest 
contadina of biy own class. He had always 
done his best to make hght even of her bemg 
a foundhng, and, at all events, had stoutly 
epudiated the very notion of her being 2 
coquette, But was to-day’s trouble not al- 
most convincing proof te the contrary? Why 
had she pretended business in Stresa after 
seemg that scamp on the piazza? Why, hay 
ing been cross, did she become amiable when 
he had so blindly consented to leave her 
alone? Why, agam, had she concealed the 
meeting with the Count untill it was be- 
trayed by another ? It was all clear enough. 
If she had decerved him he could never 
forgive her, he could never trust her again ! 

. fe ground his teeth together, to stifle hus 
wrath ; and Lucreaa dragged her hittle hand 
through the cold water, trying to attract bia 
attention, She was subdued, but, alas for 
herself! she waa not yet. 

Twihght fell around. Where the sunset 
had just faded, batthements of clouds were: 
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sweeping up across the west, they were 
purple with colour from the afterglow Upon 
the hull-tops cuclets of must, still rosy with 
brightness, floated and sank. The day time 
had been burnmg hot and dazzling, but 2s 
the dews fell mists seemed to gather, though 
even now the breeze that played furtvely 
about smote hot upon the face as it passed, 
laden with sweet scents There was some- 
thing still and secret about this evenmg 
a that oppressed even Lucreaa, who was 
always so meny and matter-of-fact. She 
sighed impatiently Ihe crooning chants of 
returning fishermen, or the wilder songs of 
contented pleasure partes, floated distantly 
over the dusky water, but she did not strike 
a tune on her own account, as was often her 
wont. She was still a hitie fnghtencd, 

“We shall have rain,” she said presently. 

“Tt will be good, we have had too hot a 
day for September, it as not healthy,” an 
swered Paolo and then, the silence being 
broken, he asked her, after a pause, if it was 
the gentleman of the pmzza whom she had 
met afterwards upon the shore, 

“Yes,” rephed she, but she did not 
voluntecr any further information, 

She thought a lover ought to trust 
betrothed, t he had any opinion of her at 
all. If he had not seemed to doubt her, she 
would have told him ali, but the pnde that 
was her undoing would not let her take the 
first step tow a reconciliation. 

“Tam sotry that you were not flank with 
me, Lucrezia,’ continued Paolo seveicly, and. 
1m a voice very 1emote from his usual round 
and maging one, The tone of it annoyed 
her further, for she had never been used to 
upbraiding from Paolo He hed spoilt her. 

“A mri does not always say everything to 
a man,” she said provokingly, taking her 
hand out of the water and drying it on her 
apron, “if 1 had been to the Cousin Mad- 
dalena’s, and had talked of stays und em 
brordery, wouldst thou std have wished to 
hear all about it?” 

“Be serious, Lucrezia. I tell thee, I 
have no mind to yoke now.” 

“But what if I have? Thou art gloomy 
enough for two, and I do not ithe gloom” 
She trembled a little as she said this, with a 
smale—for the expression of Paolo’s face 
was not encouraging—but she would not 
have liked him to guess she was afraid of him. 

“1 say I have no idea of always being 
put off with childish nonsense,” repeated he 
doggedly. “I have a question to put to 
you, as to a sensible woman, end I want an 
anawer given quietly, 28 a gul should do.” 
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“And Zsvy that I will not be preached 
at, por called a child either, do you see! 
‘And as for being a sensible woman, I see no 
need for that till I be m the forty years, and 
have a pack of children to my back—and, at 
all events, not when I am out for a hol 
day? 

"The day was nearer than Lucrezia thought 
when she was to be made 2 sensible woman 
of! When it dawned, she would have given 
much to have had that other day over agam, 
that she might have chosen to be sensible 
then 

“T want to know,” asked Paolo quietly, 
duregardmg her laughter, “ whether you ever 
met that fine gallant—rascal that he 1s'— 
before, or if he is a new acquamtance ?” 

“What af I have met bim before?” 
answered the girl mischievously, crossing her 
arms and smiling at the blach countenance 
opposite to her. 

“ Only that I thmk we should have to re- 
consider our relations, Lucrezia.” 

“Oh, I see, you would not hike your wife 
to have an acquaintance in the gentry! 
Well, of course you have a nght to your 
opmion. But I cannot promise to give the 
od eres to one a 1s ite to me, 
only to please you, it af the sy 
should want to make my portrait? They 
say he makes beautiful portraits, and I can 
tell you, he finds my face a pretty one, for 
he told meit was hke the Madonna's very 
own!” 

“ He did, did he'* muttered Paolo, with a 
Jow grow! like that of a dog about to spnng. 
“And what didst thou answer to 1t?”” 

“That's my affair,” laughed she hghtly, 
dehghting to teaze bim And to teaze him 
for his jealousy was surely a very legitimate 
amusement 

“What dost thou expect of such a one?” 
said he. 

“A few gracious words, whch I do not 

sget from every one!” 

“Nothing more?” 

“ Well—— that remaing to be seen.” She 
was thunkirg of the posnble portrait that 
would dearly have flattered her vanity. 

‘The oars cleft the water. The 
stood on Paolo’s brow, though he had rowed 
neither far nor fast. 

‘The truth seemed to stand out all too 
clearly before him. And thould he forfet 
the esteem of many who were dear to him, 
bring the stam of a birth into his 
own honest family, of w! ‘was as proud 
as was any nobleman, ‘the sake of one 
who could treat him thus hghtly ? 
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“He seems to please thee better than I 
do,” he muttered at last, below his breath. 

“The proud man' Does he expect to be 
as good as a gentleman born?” laughed 
Lucrezta softly. But she sent her last shaft 
‘wilh something of a misgiving. 

‘The hghts of Santa Caterina began to ap- 
pear in the near distance. They seemed, m 
the darkness, as though they were hung up 
the face of the cliff, and belonged to no 
human habitation, but, hke will o' the-w1ps 
or phantoms of the water, dwelt without 
reason where they would It struck even 
Lucrezia, to whom the sight was famibar. 
“One would thmk we lived m the trees or 
on the rock,’ laughed she, “there 1s no 
house to be seen’ And she tured round 
and gazed up at where the village stood 
above them, hoping that Paolo would re- 
spond to this return to fambanty He, 
however, only shipped the oars in silence 
when they reached the shore 

“Tam glad to be at home, ‘cried Lucrezia, 
stepping on to the boat’s prow. ‘We must 
be very late” 

‘Lake care,” was all Paolo’s answer, “the 
boat has run aground,” and he sprang out 
into the shallow water to pull her ashore 

“Tecan amp, she said, and leapt across. 
‘on to the dry shingle 

“Brava Lucrena '” laughed she, in pratse 
of herself, and ran up the steep little pe 
almost half-way before she turned round to 
call out, with the mischevous merriment 
that was stronger than usual on her to- 
night, “Come up to supper when you have 
finshed what you have to do, I don’t 
doubt there'll be enough for four where 
there’s enough for three, and I have two 
words to say to you” 


“No, Lucreza, ght; Ishall be oc- 
cupied,” he answ }when she calledovt 
again ‘Come, fate he; you have 


nothing to occupy he said nothing but, 
“Good bye, Lucrens,” and went on pulling 
at the boat as though he had not heard. 
Only as she ran memly smgng % the path 
—all the more eager because of her bad 
behaviour that Paolo should find a good 
supper when he came—then her jover turned 
@ moment and left his work And so long 
as the little figure was i sight, 
springing hghtly from boulder to boulder, 80 
long cid hie eyes strain mto the 
darkness watching her greedily. en he 
tumed back to his labour, and, looking out 
acrows the lake, saw that lights were ht 
im Stresa opposite, and that night was 
CORE, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—A DLUICAIE SIUATION. 


“7 AM icady 10 go,” sud Anne as soon as 
he arrived. 

He paused as if taken aback by her readt- 
ness, and rephed with much uncertamty, 
“Would it--wouldn’t it be better to put it 
off ull there 1s less sun?” 

The very sl ghtcst symptom of surprise 
arose m her as she rejomed, “ Iint the weather 
may change, or had we better not go at all?” 

* Oh, no'—~it was only a thought, We 
will start at once ” 

‘And along the vale they went, John kecp- 
ing himself about a yard fiom her nght hand 
When the thnd ficld had been crossed they 
came upon half a<lozen hitle boys at play. 

Why don't he clasp he to his side, hke a 
man ?” said the biggest and rudest boy. 

“Why don’t he clasp her to lus side, ike a 
man?’ ened all the rude smaller boys ina 
chore 

The tumpet major tumed, and, after some 
tTunning, succeeded im smacking two of them 
with his switch, retummng to Anne breathless. 
“Tam ashamed they should have insulted 
you 80,” he said, blushing for her. 

“They said no harm, poor boys,” she 


tephed reproachfully 
Poor John was dumb with perception 
The gentle hint upon which he would have 


cagerly spoken only one shoit day ago was 
now hike fire to bis wound, 

They piesently came to some stepping- 
stones across 2 biook. John crossed first 
without turning hy head, and Anne, just 
hiftng the shut of her dress, crossed behind 
him. When thoy the other sule a 
village girl and a. herd appt 
the brink to cross, Asie stopped and watched 
them. The shepherd took a hand of the 
young gul in each of his own, and walked 
backward over the stones, facing her, and 
keoping her upright by his grasp, both of 
them laughing as they went. 

“ What aie you staying for, Miss Garland ?” 
asked John, 

“T was only thinking how happy they are,” 
she said quietly, and. withdiawing her eyes 
from the tender pair, she turned and followed 
‘hum, not knowmg that the seeming sound of 
a passing bumble-bee was a suppressed groan 
from John, 

‘When they reached the hull they found 
forty navvies at work removing the dark sod 
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80 as to lay bate the chalk beneath. The 
equestrian figure that thesr shovels were form- 
ing was unintelligible to John and Anne now 
they were close, and alter } acing from the 
horse’s head down Ins breast to his hoof, 
back by way of the kings br die-atm, past the 
bndge of his nose, and ito his coched-hat, 
Anne said that she had had enough of it, 
and stepped out of the chalk Cleaung apon 
the grass. The trumpct-major had remained 
all the time in a melancholy attitude within 
the rowel of his Mayesty's night spur 

“My shoes ate caked with chalk,” she sud 
as they walked downwards again, and she 
drew back het diess to look at them. ‘How 
can I get some of st cleared off?” 

“If you was to wipe them in the Jong 
grass there,” said John, pomung to a spot 
where the blades were 1ank and dense, 
“some of at would come off” Having said 
this, he walked on with rehgious firmness 

Anne raked her little fect on the right side, 
on the left side, over the toc, and behind the 
heel, but the tenac:ous chalk held sts own. 
Panning with her eaertion she g we it up, and 
at length overtook him 

“T hope tt is night now?” he said, Jook- 
ing gngerly over his shoulder 

“No, indeed '” said she.“ I wanted some 
assistance—some one to stcady me. It 
0 hart to stand on one foot and wipe the 
other without support I was in danger of 
topphng over, and so ,ave it up” 

“Merciful ‘siais, what an opportumty '” 
thought the poor fellon, while she waited for 
him to offer help. Lit his lips rcmained 
closed, and she went on with a pouting sinile— 

““You seem ro such a huny Why are you 
m such a hurry? Alter all thy fine things 
you have said about—about canng so muchy 
jor me, and all that, you wont stop for any: 


It was too much for John. “Upon my 
heart and life, my dea——" he begin. Here 
Bob's letter crackled warningly mn his waist- 
coat pocket as he lad his hand asseveratingly 
upon Ins breast, and he became suddenly 
sealed up to dumbnesy and gloom as before. 

When they reached home Anne sank upon 
@ stool outside the door, fatigued with her 
excursion Her firstact was to try to pull off 
her shoe—it was 4 dificult matter , but John 
stood beating with fis switch the leaves of 
the creeper oy the-wall 

“ Mother—David—Molly, or somebody— 
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4lo come and help me to pull off these dirty 
shoes '" she oncd aloud at last. “ Nobody 
helps me m anything '” 

©] am very sorry,” sud John, commg to 
wards her with incredible slowness and ap 
air of unutterable depression 

“Oh, [can do without you. Davids best,” 
she returned, as the old man approached and 
1emoved the obnoaious shoes in a trice, 

‘Anne was amazed at this sudden change 
fiom devotion to ciass mdifierence. On 
entering her room she ficw to the glass, almost 
expecting to learn that some extraordinary 
change had come over her pretty countenance, 
rendering her intolerable for evermore. But 
sl was, i! anythmg, fresher than usual, on ac- 
count of the exerase “Well!” she said 
retrospectively For the first time since their 
acquaintance she had this week encouraged 
lum, and for the first time he had shown 
thal encowagement was uscless “ But 
pethaps he does not clearly understand,” she 
added serencly 

‘When he next came it was, to her surprise, 
to bring her newspapes, now for some time 
discontmued. As soon as she sew them she 
said, “I do not care for nenspapers . 

“The shipping news 1s very full and long 
to-day, though the punt 1s rather small" 

take vo further mterest in the sluppimg 
news,” she rephed with cold dignity 

She was sitting by the window, tnside the 
table, and hence when, m spite of her nega 
tons, he dehberately unfolled the payer and 
began to read about the Royal Naty she 
could hardly nse and go away With a 
stoical micn he 1cad on to the end of the 
repoit, bringing out the name of Bob's sup 
with tremendous force 

“No,” she said at last, ‘ I'l hear no morc 
Let me read to you.” 

‘Lhe trumpet mayorsit¢own Anne turned 
to the muhtary ncws, delivering cvery detail 
with much appuent cnothusiasm. “That's 
the subject 7 lhe 1" shc sud feavently 

“ But—but Bob is m the navy now, and will 
most hihely tise to be au officer And then—” 

“ What 1s there like the army ?” she inter 
rupted. “‘Lheie1s no smartness about sailors 
They waddle Lhe ducks, and they only fight 
stupid battles that no one can form any idea 
of. ‘Thee as no science nor stratagem m 
sea fights—nothmg more than what you see 
when two rams run thew heads together in a 
field to hnock each other down. But in 
ruhtary battles there ig auch art, and such 
Splendour, and the men are sO smart, parti- 
cularly the horse soldiers, Oh, I shall never 
forget what gallant men you all seemed when 
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you came and pitched your tents on the 
downs! Ibke the cavalry better than any- 
thing I know , and the dragoons the best of 
the cavalry—and the trumpeters the best of 
the dragoons '” 

“Oh, af it had but come a little sooner!” 
moaned John within him. He replied as 
soon as he could regam self command, “1am 
glad Bob 1s in the navy at last—he 1s 50 much 
more fitted for that than the merchant-service 
—so brave by natute, ready for any danng 
deed 1] have heard ever so much moie about 
Is doings on board the Victory, Captain 
Hardy tool special notice that when he— —"* 

“ T don’t want to know anythmg more about 
it,” sad Anne unpatiently , “ of course sailors 
fight, there’s nothing else to do in a ship, 
since you can't run away You may as well 
fight and be killed as be killed not fighting ” 

“Still at 1s his character to be cmeless of 
himself where the honour of hus country 15 
concerned,” Jobn pleaded “If you had 
only known bim as a boy you would own it 
He would alnays risk Ins own life to save 
anybody else’s. Once when a cottage was 
afire up the lane he sushed in for a baby, 
although he was only a boy himself, and he 
had the narrowest escape, We have got his 
hat now with the hole burnt in at Shall J 
get 1t and show it to you?” 

“No—I don’t wish it It has nothing to 
do with me.” But as he persisted in his 
course towards the door, she added, “ Ah! 
you are leaving because I amin your way 
You want to be alone while you read the 
paper—I will go at once I did not see 


that I was mtenupting you" And she rose 
as if to retreat. 
“No, no! I would rather be interrupted 


by you than . Ob, Miss id, €d 
cuse me! 1] yust speak to father in the mull, 
now I am here” 

Tt 1s scarcely necessary to state that Anne 
(whose unquestionable gentuity amid some 
what homely shrroundings has been many 
times insisted on in the course of this history) 
was usually the reverse of a woman with a 
comimg on disposition, but, whether from 
pique at his manner, or from wilful adhe 
rence to a course rashly resolved on, or from 
coquettish maliciousness m reaction from 
lor sion, or from any othe: —it 
et ey would not let am go ae 

“ Trumpet-major,” she said, recalling him, 

“Yes?” he rephed tumidly, 

“The bow of my cap~ bon has come 
untied, has it not?” She fumed and fixed 
her bewitching glance upon lo 
‘The bow was just over her forehead, or, 
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more precisely, at the pomt where the organ 
‘of comparison merges in that of be 
according to the phicnologieal theory of Gall. 
John, thus bought to, endeavoured to look 
at the bow in a skimming, duck and drake 
fashion, so as to avoid dipping his own 
glance as far as to the plane of his mteiro 
gaton's eyes “It 19 untied,” he said, draw- 
ing back a little. 

She came nearer, and asked, “Will you 
tue it for me, please?” 

there was no help for st, he nerved 

inmself and assented. As her head only 
reached to his fourth button she necessarily 
looked up for his convenience, and John 
‘begun fambhng at the bow. Try as he 
would, it was impossible to touch the nbbon 
without geting his finger-tips mixed with the 
curls of her forehead 

“Your hand shakes—ah! you have been 
walking fast,” she said. 

“"Yes—yea” 

“ Have you almost done it?” She inqui- 
ingly duected her gaze upward through hus 


“No—not yet,” he faltered in a warm 
weat of emotion, his heart gomg like a flail. 
“Then be quick, please.” 

“Yes, I will, Muss Garland! B—B—Bob 
ag @ very good fel——”” 

“ Not that man's game to me!” she iter 
rupted, 

John was sitent inutantly, aud nothing was 
to be heard but the rustling of ‘he nbbon , 
till his hands once more blundered among 
the curls, and then touched her forehead, 

‘With a decp sigh the trampet-major turned 
away hastily to the corner cupboard, and 
rested his face upon hus hand. 

“What's the matter, John?" said she. 

“TF can't doit!” 

“What?” 

“Lic your capaibbon ” 

“ Why not?” . 

“Because you are so -' because 1 
am Clumsy, and never could te a bow * 

“You aie clumsy mdced,” answered Anne, 
and went away 

After this she felt injwed, for it seemed to 
show that he rated her happiness as of 
meanei value than Bobs, sce he had per- 
suted in hus idea of graing Bob another 
chance when she had mphed that it was her 
wish to do otherwise, Could ‘Muss Johnson 
have anything to do with his firmness? An 
opportunity of peg he ap thus directon 

sont dae = Ete bad been up 
the village, and met at the mull-door. 

* Have you the news? = Matdda 
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Johnson ts going to be mamed to young 
Dernman.” 


Anne stood with her back to the sun, and 
as he faced her his features were searchingly 
exhilnted. There was no change whatever 
m_ them, unless it were that a certain light 
of interest kindled by her question turned to 
complete and blank medhfference “Well, as 
times go, it 13 not a bid match for her,’ he 
said, with a phlegm which was hardly that of 
a lover. 

Jokn on his part was beginning to find 
these temptations almost more than be could 
bear. But being quartered so near to his 
father’s house 1t was unnatural not to visit 
hum, especially when at any moment the 
regiment might be ordered abroad, and # 
separation of years enaue, and as long as he 
went there he could not help seemg her 

The year eighteen-hundred-and-seven 
changed from green to gold, and from gold 
to grey, but little change came over the 
house of Loveday. Duing the Isst twelve 
maonths Bob had been occasionally heard of 
as upholding his country’s honour m Den 
mark, the West Indies, Gibraltar, Malta, and 
other places about the globe, till the fara 
received a short letter stating that be hi 
ainved again at Portsmouth. At Portsmouth 
Bob seemed disposed to remain, for though 
some tume elapsed without further mteligence, 
the gallant seaman never appeared at Over- 
combe, Then on a suddea John learnt that 
Bob's long-talked-of promotion for signal 
services rendered was to be an accompliphed. 
fact. The trumpet mayor at once walked off 
to Overcombe, and reached the villagein the 
early afternoon. Not one of the family wax 
in the house at the moment, and John strolled 
onwards over the hill, without much thought 
of direction til, lifting his eyes, he beheld 
Anne Gasland coming towards bim with a 
little basket upon her am 

At first John blushed with dehght at the 
sweet vision , but, recalled by bis conscience, 
the blush of delight wasat once mangled and 
slain by a glacial expression, as he would 
have scotched and killeda snake. Heloohed 
for a means of retreat, but the field was 
open, and a soldier was a conspicuous ol- 
ject there was no escaping her 

“Tt was kind of you to come,” she said 
with a pretty emule, 

“It was quite by accident,” he answeied 
with an indifferent langh, “JI thought you 
was at home.” 

Anne blushed and said nothing, and they 
rambled on together. In the middle of the 
field rose a fragment of stone watl m the form 


nab 
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Noth was to be beard but the rustling af the nbboa 


of a gable, known as Fanngdon Rum, an | 
when they had reached it John paused an | 
politely asked her if she were not a htt): 
tired with walking so far, No partculs 
teply was returned by the young lady, bu 
they both stopped, and Anne seated herse! ° 
‘on a stone which had fallen from the rmn t « 
the ground 

“A church once stood here,” observe. 


John mm a mat tone 
iiyen't boot fen caed 1 ont mm: 
mind,” she returned. “Here where I 3): 
must have been the altar.” 

“True, tins standmg bit of wall was th: 
chancel end ” 

Anne had been adding up her httle studie, 


of the trumpet-major's character, and wi 
surprised to find how the brightness of that 
charveter incretsed m her eyes with cack 
examination A kindly and gentle sensatior, 
was aga aroused in her Hete was ¢ 
neglected heroic man, who, loving her to dis. 
traction, deliberately doomed himself to pen- 
sive shade to avoid even the appearance 0. 
standing in a brother’s way 

“If the altar stood here, hundreds c: 
people have been made man and wife jus’ 
there, m past times,” she said with calm 
dehberateness, throwing a little stone on < 
spot about a yard westward. 

John annshilated another tender burst anc 
replied, “ Yes, this field used to be a village. 
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My grindfither could call to mind when 
there were “houses here But the squire 
pulled ‘em down becuse poor folk were an 
eyesore to him’ 

“Do you know, John, what you once 
asked me to do?’ she continued, not ac- 
ceptng the digression, and turning her eyes 
upon him. 

“To what sort of way?” 

“In the matter of my futue hf, and 
yours " 

“Tam afraid I dont” 

“ John Loveday | 

He turned bis back upon her fora mo 
ment that she mght not see the spasm of woe 
which shot through his face \h'—I do 
remember,” he sud at last, in a dry, smull, 
repressed voice 

“Well—necd I sy mole? Isn't it sufh 
cient?” 

“It would be sufhcient,” answeied the 
unhappy man“ But——" 

She looked up with a repioachful sinile, 
and shook her head  ¢ That summer ' she 
went on, “you asked me ten tumes if you 
asked me once I am oldu now, much 
more of a woman, you know, ind my opinion 
w changed about some prople, especially 
rhout one” 

“ Oh, Anne, Aone!” he burst out 1s, racked 
Yetwcen honour and desirt, he snitched op 
her hand ‘Lhe next moment it fell hewily 
tohei yp He had absolutely relinquished 
at half way to his bps 

“T have been thinking lately,” he sud, 
with pitternaturally sudden calmness, “ that 
men of the mulitary profession ought not to 
—ought to be Ihe St Paul, 1 mean” 

“Fie, John! pretending religion!” she 
satd sternly “it isn’t that at all, Jfs 
Bob t” 

“Yesi" cried the miserable trumpet myor 
“T have had a letter from him today” He 
pulled out a sheet of paper from his breast 

That's it! He’s promoted—he’s a leu 
tenant—he ll be a gentleman some day, and 
worthy of you!’ 

He threw the letter into her lap, and drew 
back to the other side of the wall 
Anne jumped up from her seat, flung away 
the letter without looking at it, and went 
hastily on John did not attempt to over 
take her Picking up the letter, he followed 
an her wake at a distance of a hundred 


ards. 
as though Anne had withdrawn from his 
presence thus precipitately, she never 
more highly of him im her iife than she 
dive mmnutes afterwaids, when the excitement 
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of the moment had passed She saw it all 
quite clearly , and his self s2cnfice impressed. 
het so much that the effect was just the re 
verse of what he had been aiming to producc 
‘Lhe more he pleaded for Bob the more her 
perverse gcnerosity pleaded for Jahn To day 
the climaa had come—with what results she 
had not foreseen 

‘As soon as the trumpet mor 1eached the 
nearcst pen and tok he flung Iumself into a 
scat and wiote wildly to Bob — 


“Di ak Roi Frt,—I wate these few hnes to 
let you know that if you want Anne Ga 
Innd you must come at once—you must 
come instantly, and post haste—or she trl? 
be gone Somebody else wants her, and she 


wants him! It is your last chance, in the 
opinion of— 
“Your faithful brother and well wisher, 


* Joun 


“PS—Glu to hear of your promotion. 
Lal me the day and Ill meet the coach ” 


CHAPIER XXAIX —POI TOVEDAY $21 U1 UP 
AND DOWN 


Ont mght, about a weck later, two men 
were walking in the dath along the tumpil « 
roid towards Overcombe, one of them with 1 
baz m his hand 

“Now,” said the taller of the two, the 
squateness of whose shoulders signified that 
he wore epaulettes, “now you must do thy 
best you can for yourself, Bob I have done 
ail I can, but th’hast thy work cut out, I 
can tell thee” 

“1 wouldn't have run such a nish for the 
world,” said the other an a tone of ingenuous 
contution. “ But er see, Jach, 1 didn’t 
think there was any ger, kno vu 
was taking carc of hei, and nursinj may pl 
for me 1 didn’t hunny myself, thas true, 
but, thinks J, if I get this promotion I am 
promised I shill natutally have leave, and 
then If] go and see em all Gad, I shouldn't 
have been here now but for your Ictter 1" 

You little thik what mks you've run,” 
said his brother. ‘‘ Honever, try tomake up 
for lost me.” 

“All ght, And whatever you do, Jack, 
don't say a word about ths other gil. 
Hang the gitl'—I was a great fool, I know, 
still, rt 15 over now, and 7 am come to my 
senses. I suppose Anne never caught & cap- 
full of wind from that quarter?” 

“She knows all about 1,” said John 


seriously. 
“Knows? By George, then, I'm nuned {” 
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said Bob, standmg stock still m the road as 
af he meant to scmam there all night 

“That's what I meant by say:ng it would 
be a bird battle for ye," returned John, with 
the same quietness as before. 

Bob sighed and moved on “I don’t 
deserve that woman!” he cned, prsstonately 
thumping his three upper ribs with his fist. 

“Tve thought as much myseli,” observed 
Jobn, with a dryness which was almost bitter. 
* But it depends on how thou 'st behave in 
future " 

“ jones said Bob, taking his brother's 
hand, “Vil be a new man I solemnly swear 
by that eternal milestone starmg at me there, 
that I] never look at another woman with 
the thought of marrying her whilst that 
darlmg 18 free—no, not if she be a mer 
maiden of light . It’s a lucky thing that 
Tm shipped m on the quarter deck, o may 
help me with her—hey ?” 

“Tt may with her mother , I don’t think it 
will make much difference with Anne Still, 
it 1s a good Hung, and 1 hope that some day 
you'll command a big ship” 

Bob shook Ins head. “Officers axe scarce, 
but I’m afraid my luck won't cairy me so far 
as that.” 

“Did she ever tell you that she mentioned 
your name to the King?” 

‘Lhe seaman stood shill agam. “ Never!” 
he said. “How did such a thing as that 
happen, in Heaven's name?” 

John described in detail, and they walked 
on, lost in conjecture. 

As soon as they entered the house the re 
turned officer of the navy was welcomed with 
acclamation by his father and David, with 
mild approval by Mrs Loveday, and by 
Aone not at all—that discreet maiden hav- 
ang carefully retired to her own room some 
tame earher im the evening. Bob did not 
dare to ask for her in any positive manner, 
he just inquired about her health and that 
was 


“Why, what's the matter with thy face, 
my son?” said the miller, staring. ‘David, 
show a light here.” And a candle was 
thiust against Bob's cheeh, where there ap- 
peared a jagged streak ke the geological 
Temains of a lobster. 

“Oh—that'a where that rascally French- 
man’s gienade busted and Int me from the 
idoutable, you know, as I tld ye in my 
letter.” 

“Nota word!” 

“What, didn't I tell ye? Ab,no, I meant 
to, but 2 forgot 1t.” 

“ And heve’s a sort of dint in yer forehead 
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too, what do that mean, my deat boy?” 
said the muller, putting lus fingef in a chasm 
in Bob's skull. 

“That was done in the Indies. Yes, that 
was rather a troublesome chop—a cutlass 
didat. I should have told ye, bat I found 
*twould make my letter so long thit 1 put it 
off, and put it off, and it last thought it 
wasn’t worth while” 

John soon took hus departie. 

‘Te’s all up with me anit her, you sce,” 
said Bob to him outside the doot “She's 
not even going to see me.” 

“Wait a hide,’ said the trumpet mayor, 

It was easy enough on the mght of the 
giuval, in the midst of excitement, when 
Llood was warm, for Anne to be resolute in 
he: avoidance of Bob Loveday But in the 

determination 1s apt to grow in- 
vertebrite , rules of pugnacity are Jess casily 
acted up to, and a feeling of live and let hve 
takes possession of the gentle soul, Anne 
had not meant even to sit down to the same 
breakfast table with Bob, but when the rest 
were assembled, and had got some way 
th the substantial repast which was 
at this hour im the muller’s house, 
Anne satered. She om steatly ae 
phantom, hei eyes cast down, her cheeky 
pale. It was a good long walk from the 
door to the table, and Bob made a full m- 
spection of her as she came up to a chair at 
the remotest comer, in the direct ray» of the 
morning hght, wheie she dumbly sat herself 
down. 

At was altogether different from how she 
had expected. Here was she who had done 
nothing, feeling all the embarrassment , and 
Bob, who had done the wiong, felt apparently 
quite at case, 

“ You'll speak to Bob, won't you, honey?” 
said the muller after a silence, To meet Bob 
like this after an absence seemed srregular in 
his eyes. 

“If he wish me to,’ she replied, so ad- 
dressing the muller that no part, scrap, or 
outlymg beam whatever of her glance passed 
near the subject of her remark 

“ He's a lieutenant, you know, dear,” said 
her mother on the same sie, “and he’s 
been dreadfully wounded.” 

“Oh,” said Anne, turmng a little towards 
the false one, at which Bob felt it to be 
‘tume for him to put ina spohe for lumself, 

“Tam glad to see you,” he smd contntely, 
“and how do you do?” 

“Very well, thank sou.” 

‘He extended his hand. She allowed kum 
to take hers, but only to the extent of a 
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miggaidly inch ot so, At the same moment 
she glanced up at tum, when their eyes mct, 
and hers were agun withdrawn. 

The bitch between the two younger mem 
hers of the household tended to make the 
breakfast a dull one Bob was so depressed 
by her unforgiving minner that he could not 
thiow that spaihle into his stones which their 
substance naturally required , and when the 
meal was ovei, and they went about thar 
thftcrent businesses, the parr resembled the 
two Diomiosin seldom or nevei being, thanks 
to Anne's subtle contnvances, both in the 
same 100m at the same time 

This kind of performance repeated itself 
dunng several days. At last, after dogeing 
her hither and thither, {caning with a wrinkled 
foichead a_amst doorposts, takmg an oblique 
vzew into the room where she happened to 
he, picking up woisted balls and gethng no 
thinks, placing a splinter from the Victory, 
several bullets from the Redoutable, a sinp 
of the flag, and other interestmg relics, caic- 
fully Itbelled, upon her table, and hearmg no 
more about then than af they had been 
pebbles fiom the nearest brook, he Int upon 
anew plan, To avoid him she frequently 
sat up stairs in a window overlooking the 

den Licutenant Loveday carefully dressed 

wmself in a new uniform, which he had 
caused to be sent some days before, to dazcle 
adminng fiends, but which he had never ds 
yet put on m public o1 mentioned to asoul. 
‘When arrayed he entered the sunny garden, 
and theie walked slow! 
had seen Nelson and Captain Hardy do on 
the quartei-deck; but keeping bis mght 
shoulder, on which Iny one cpaulette was 
stack, as much towards Anne’s window as 
possible. 

But she made no sign, though there was 
not the least question that she saw him, At 
the end of half an hour he went in, took off 
his clothes, and gave himself up to doubt, 
and the best tobacco. 

He reptated the programme on the next 
afternoon, and on the next, never saymg a 
word within doors about his doings or his 
notice. 

Meanwhile the results in Anne’s chamber 
were not uninteresting. She had been look- 
img out on the first day, and was duly amazed 
to see a naval officer in full umform pro- 
menading in the path, Findmg it tobe Bob 
she left the window with a sense that the 
scene Was not for her; then, from mere 
cunosity, pee ed out from behind the bd 
tain, ‘ell, he was a pretty spectacle, 
admitted, releved as his figure was by = 


up and down ashe peep 
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dense mass of sunny, closcly tnmmed hedge, 
over which nasturtiums climbed in wild laxu- 
nance, ind af she could care for him one 
bit, which she couldn't, Is form would 
have been a duhghtful study, smpassing 
interest ¢ven its splendont on the memorable 
day of thar visit to the Weymouth theatre 
She called her mothu, Mrs J oveday camt 
promptly. 

“Oh, it 1s nothing,” sud Anne inditter 
catly, “only that Bob has got hys uniform ” 

‘Mrs. Loveday pecped out, and iaised her 
hands with dcight. “And he hag not sad 
a word to us about it! What a lovely 
epaulette ! I must call his father” 

“No, mdeed As I take no interest in him 
I shall not let people come ito my room 
to admire him ” 

“Well, you called me,” said her mother. 

“Te was because I thought you liked tne 
clothes and uniforms and all that It 1s what 
1 don’t care for” 

Notwithstanding this assertion she again 

looked out at Bob the neat afternoon when 
hus footsteps rustled on the gravel, and studied. 
hus appearance under all the varying angles 
of the sunlight as if fine clothes and uniforms 
were not altogether a matter ot indifference. 
He certainly was a splendid, gentlemanly, 
and it sailor from end to end of him, 
but then, what were a dashing presentment, 
a naval rank, and telling scais, sf a man was 
fickle hearted? However, she pecped on 
till the fourth day, and then she did not 
The window was open, she looked 
night out, and Bob knew that he had gota 
rise to his bait at last He touched hi, hat 
to her, heepmg his night shoulde forward, 
and said, “Good day, Mns Garland,” with 
asmile. 
‘Anne rephed, “Good day,’ with funereal 
seriousness, and the acquaintance thus re- 
vived led to the interchange of a few words 
at suppei time, at which Mrs, Loveday 
nodded with satisfaction Bat Anne tool 
especial care that he should never meet her 
atone, and to msure thr» her ingenuity was 
in constant eacrcise, ‘here weie so many 
nooks and windings on the mullcr’s rambling 
premises that she could never be sure he 
would not tum up willun a foot of her, par- 
tucularly as his thi shoes were almost noise- 
Tess. 


One fine afternoon she accompanied Molly 
am search of elder beiries for making the 
famly wine which was diunk by Mrs. Love- 
day, Anne, and anybody who could not 
stand the rougher and stionger liquors pro- 
vided by the miller. After walking rather a 
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long distance over the down they came to a 
grassy hollow, where elder bushes m knots 
of twos and threes rose fiom an uneven bank 
and hung their heads towards the south, 
black and hewy with bunches of fruit The 
charm of fiutt gathering to guls 15 enhanced 
im the case of elder berries by the moffensive 
softness of the leaves boughs, and bark, 
which makes getting into them easy and 
pleasant to the most indifferent climbers 
Anne and Molly had soon gathered a basket 
ful, and, sendmg the servant home with it, 
Anne remained in the bush picking and 
throwing down binch by buoch upon the 
grass She was so absorbed im her occupa 
thon of pulling the twigs towards her, and the 
rustling of thet leaves so filled her ears, that 
at ww a groat surprise when, on turning het 
head, she perceived a similar movement to 
her een among the boughs of the adjounmg 
sh 


At first she thought they were disturbed 
by beng ly mn contact with the 
of her bush, but n a moment Bob Loveday's 
face peered from them, at a distance of about 
a yard from her own Anne uttered a little 
indignant “Welt!” recovered herself, and 
went on plucking Bob thereupon went on 
plucking lihewise , and they looked at each 
other from thei respective bushes like a Jack 
and a Jull in the green. 

“Tam piching elder bernes for your mother,’ 
he at Last said humbly. 

“Sa Ine.’ 

“And I happen to bave come to the nest 
bush to yours,” 

“So I see, but not the reason why ” 

Anne was now in the westernmost branches 
of the bush, and Bob had leant across into 
the eastein branches of his Jn gathenng 
he swayed towards her, back again, forward 

an 

“I beg pardon,” he said, when a farther 
swing thin usual had taken him almost be- 
side her 

“Then why do you do it?” 

“The wind rocks the bough, and the Lough 
ame.” She expressed by a look her 
statement in the face of the 
3 and Bob pursued “I am 
es will stain your pretty 







2 plan I should never have 
Gan T help you?” 


at 
“You are offended: that's what that 
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“Then will you shake hands?” 

Anne hesitated, then slowly stretched out 
het hand, which he took at once “That 
will do,” she said, finding that he did not 
roimquish it immednitely But as he stilt 
held xt, she pulled, the effect of which was 
to draw Bob § snaying person, bough and a), 
towards her, and herself towartls him. 

“Tam afraid to let ,o your hand,” saud 
that oftcer, “for if Ido your spur will fly 
back, and you will be thrown upon the dech 
with great violence" 

“T wish you to let me go!” 

He accordingly did, and she flew bach, 
but did not by any means full 

“Tt reminds me cf the times when I used 
to be aloft clinging to a y.ril not much biggei 
than thts tree stem, in the mid Atlantic, and 
thinking about you I could sec you an my 
fancy as plain as I see you now’ 

“Me, or some other woman,’ retorted 
Anne haughtly 

“No!” declarcd Bob, shaking the bush 
for emphasis, “I'll protest that I did not 
think of anybody but you all the ume wo 
weie dropping down channel, all the time we 
were off Cadiz, all the time through battles 
and bombardments I seemed to sce youn 
the smoke, and, thinks I, af I go to Davy's 
locker, what will she do!” 

“You didn’t think that when you landed 
after Trafalgar ” 

“ Well, now,” said Licutenant Loveday in 
a reasoning tone, “that was a cous thing 
You'll hardly believe it, maybe, but when a 
man 1s away from the woman he loves best 
an the world, he can have a sort of temporary 
feeng for another without disturbing the old 
one, which flows along under the same ay 
ever” 

“T can't believe it, and wont,” said Annc 


Molly: now appeared with the empty baskct, 
and when it had been filled from the heap 
on the grass, Anne went home with her, bid 
ding Loveday 2 fngid adieu 

‘The same evening, when Bob was absent, 
the miller poposed that they should all three 
go to an upper window of the house, to get 
a distant view of some rockets and illumina- 
fuons which were to be exhibited in Wey 
mouth at that hour in honour of the King, 
who had retumed this year as usual. They 
accordingly went up stairs to an empty attic, 
placed chars st the indewp and pot 
out the hght, Anne situng in the middle, 
mother close by, and the miller behund, smok- 

No sign of any pyrotechnic display was 
able over eymonth as yet, and Mrs. Love- 
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day prssed the time by talking to the miller, 
who replied in monosyllables While this 
was going on Anne fancied that she heard 
soulé one approach, and presently felt sure 
that Bob was drawing near her im the sur 
younding darkness , but as the otc: two had 
no iced nothing she saul not a woud 

All at once the swirthy expanse of south 


Sor 


ward shy was broken by the blaze of several 
rockets simultaneously ascending from dif 
ferent ships in the roads, At the very same 


moment a warm mystaous hand shpped 
sound her own, and give it a gentle 
bqueeze 

“Oh, deat!” said Anne, wb a sudden 
start way 





‘The candle abcd sts woerng ght pon Joba's tace und uniform * 


«How nervous you are, child, to be startled that mpnsoned it, and whatever’ 


by fireworks so far off," sad Mrs. Loveday. 


Anne, recovering from het surpuse 
‘Mrs Loveday presently spoke again. 
wonder what has become of Bob?” a 
Anne did not 1eply, bemg much exercised 


“YT never’” said Anne, in & 
tone, springing m her chair. 


thought he kept to humsell, becau 
“T never saw rochets before,” murmured turbed his smokmmg +0 sp 


h " 
‘Another batch of rockets went ap, "yh, 
bolbanppretsed 


“ Poor girl, you certainly must have change 


an trymmg to get her hand away from the on¢! of scene, at this rate,” said Mrs. Loveday. 


“T guppose I must,” murmured the dutful 
daughter. 

For some minutes nothing futher occurred 
to disturb Anne’s serenity. ‘Ihen a slow, 
quit “ahem” came from the obscurity of 
the apartment. 

* What, Bob ? How long have you been 
theie?” inquned Mrs. Loveday. 

“ Not long,” said the heutenant coolly. 
“I heard you were all here, and crept up 
quietly, not to disturb ye.” 

“Why don’t you wear heels to your shocs 
hike Chistian people, and not creep about so 
Ihe 2 cat?” 

“Well, * keeps your floors clean to go 
shpshod * 

“ That's true.” 

Meanwhile Anne had been gently but firmly 
tying to keep her hand disengaged, but find 
ing the shuggle a futlle one, owing to the in- 
visibilty of her antagomst, and he: wish to 
keep its nature secret from the other two, she 
aiose, and saying that she did not care to 
yee any morc, felt her way down-staus, Bob 
followed, leaving Loveday and hu wife to 
themselves, 

“Dear Anne,” he 1, when he had et 
down, and saw her in the candlehght of 
lage room But she adroitly passed out at 
the other door, at which he took a candle 
and showed her bee ~_ rested “ Dear 
Anne, do let me spe ” he rey aS soon 
as the rays revealed her figuie. But she 
passed into the bakehouse before he could 
say mote, whereupon he persevcumgly did 
the same Looking round for her bere he 
perceived her at the end of the room, where 
there were no means of exit whatever. 

“Dear Anne,” he began again, setting 
down the candle, “you must try to og 
me, really you must. I Jove you the 
of ans body im the wide, wide world. Try to 
forge me; come.” And he implonngly 
took he hand, 

‘Anne’s bosom began to surge and fall like 
a small nde, her cyes remainmg fixed upon 
the floor, til, when Loveday Yentured to 
chaw her slightly towards hum, ahe burst out 
crying, “I don't ke you, Bob ; I don't!” 
she suddenly exclaimed between her sobs 
‘I did once, but I don’t now—I can’t, I 
can’t; you have been very cruel to me!” 
She violently turned away, weeping 

“I have, I ‘been teinbly bed, I 
know,” answcred BO5, conscience-stricken by 
fe are “ But—if could only ve 

I promuc that Pll never do an; 


to ye again, Do you forgive me, 
‘Somer 
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Anne’s only reply was crying and shaking 
her head. 


“Let's make at up. Come, say we have 
made it up, dear ” 

She withdrew her hand, and still heeping 
her cyes buned 10 her hindherchicf, sad, 
“No? 

“Very well, then!” exclaimed Bob with 
sudden determnation “Now I know my 
aoom! And whatever you hey of as hap 
pening to mc, mind this, you ciucl girl, that 
It 35 all your causing!” Saying this he 
strode with a hasty tread actoss the room 
mfto the passage and out at the door, slam 
mung it loudly behmd him. 

‘Anne suddenly looked up fiom her hand- 
herchief, and stared with ound wet cyes and 
parted kps at the door by which he had 
gone, Having remained with suspended 
breath m this attitude for a few seconds she 
tumed round, bent her head upon the table, 
and burst out weeping anew with thrice the 
violence of the former time It really 
seemed now as if her grief would overwhelm 
her, all the emotions which had been sup- 
pressed, bottled up, and concealed since 

)b's return having made themsclves a sluice 
at last. 

But such things have their end, and left 
to herself sn the large, vacant, old aputt- 
ment, she grew quieter, and at Jast calm 
At length she took the candle and ascended 
to her bedroom, where she bathed her eyes 
and looked mn the glee te/ teos she ad 
made herself object. Tt was not 
so bad as she had expected, and she went 
down-stain again, 

Nobody was there, and, mtting down, she 
wondered what Bob had really meant by his 
words, It was too dreadful to think that he 
intended to go straght away to sea without 
seemg her aga, and fnghtencd at what 
she had done, she waited anxiously for bis 
return. 


CHAPTER XL—A CALL ON BUSINESS 


Hise suspense wae interrupted by a very 
gentle tapping at the door, and then the 
rustle of a hand over its surface, as sf search 
ing for the latch in the dak’ The door 
opened a few inches, and the alabaster face 
of Uncle Benjy appeared in the s[tt 

“ Ob, Squue Dernman, you frighten me!” 

“ All alone?” he asked an a whisper, 

“My mother and Mr Loveday are some- 
where about the house” 

“That will do,’ he sard, comng forward 
“TI be whernited out of my hfe, and I have 
thonght of you agun—you yourself, dear 
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Anne, and not the miler If you will only 
take this and loch it up for a few days till I 
can Bnd another goad place for it—if you 
only woul” And he breathlessly deposited 
the tin box on the table 

“What, oblicd to dig st up from the 
eclar ? 

“Ay, my nephew bath a sccnt of the 
place—how, I don't know! but he and a 
young woman he’s met with are seaichmng 
cvuywhere [worked hke 2 wire diawer to 
getit up and away while thcy were scraping 
in the next cular Now where could ye put 
at, dear? ‘Tis only my few documents, and 
my wilt, and suchlike, you know Poor soul 
o' mc, I'm wom out with running and 
frnght |? 

“TIE put it here il I can thmh of a better 
place,” sad Anne, bfung the box “ Dear 
me, how heavy at 15!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Uncle Benjy hastily , “the 
box is on, yousee However, take care of 
it, because Iam going to make it worth your 
while Ah, you are a good gil, Anne I 
‘wish you was mine |" 

Anne looked at Uncle Bunjy She had 
known for some tume that she posscssed all 
the affection he had to bestow 

“Why do you wish that ?” she said simply. 

“Now don't ye aigue with me Where 
d’ye put the coffer ?” 

“Here,” sard Anne, gomg to the window- 
seat, which rose as 2 flap, disclosing a boxed 
ieceptacle beneath, as in many old ‘houses 

“?Lys very well for the present,” he said 
dubiously, and they dropped the coffer in, 
Anne lockmg down the seat and givmg him 
the hey “NowI don't want ye to be on 
my side for nothing,” he went on. “I never 
did now, did 1? This is for you” He 
handed he: a hittle packet im paper, which 
Anne turned over and looked at curiously 
“T always meant to do at," contmued Uncle 
Beny, gazing at the packet as it Jay m her 
hand, and mghing “Come, open it, my 
dear, I always meant to do it” 

She opened it and found twentynew guineas 
snugly packed within, 

“Yes, they are for you. I always meant 
to doit!” he said, sighing again 

“But you owe me nothing!" returned 
Anne, holding them out 

“Don’t say it!” ced Uncle Renyy, 
covering his eyes, “Put ’em away 
‘Well, af you don't want ’em——- But pe em 
away, dear Anne , they are for you, 
you have kept my counsel Good mght 
# ye. Yes, they are for you” 

He went a tew steps, and turning back 
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added anviously, “You won't spend ‘em m 
clothes, or waste em in fa:rings, or ornaments 
of any kind, my dea gul?? 

“1 wil not,” sad ‘nnc 
would haye them ’ 

“No, no,” sud Uncle Beny, sushing off 
to escape ther shine Dut he bid got no 
faither than the passage when he rcturncd 
again. 

“And you won't lund ‘em to anybody, or 
put them into the bank—for no bank ws sifu 
an these troublous ttmes . If Enis von 
T'd heep them cxactly as they be, ind not 
spend ’em on any account. Shill I lock 
them into my box for ye?” 

“Certanly,’ said she, and the farmet 
mpidly unlocked the window bench, opened 
the box, and loched them in 

“Tis much the best plan,” he said with 
great swusfaction 14 he rctumed the heys to 
his pocket “There they will always be safe, 
you see, and you won't be exposcd to temp 
tation ’ 

When the old man had bcen gone a few 
minutes, the miler and hw wife cue in, 
quite unconscious of all that had passed. 
Anne’s anxicty vbout Rob wis igain upper 
most now, and she spoke but meager a old 
Dernman’s visit, and nothing of whit he had 
left She would fain have ashed them if 
they knew where Bob was, but that she did 
not wish to inform them ot the ruytuze She 
was forced to admit to herself that she had 
somewhat tried his prtience, and that impul 
sive men had becn known to do dark things 
with themselves at such times 

They sat down to supper, the cloch ticked 
rapidly on, and at Ien,th thu muller sud, 
“Bob i later than usual. Where can he 

7” 

‘As they both looked at her, she could no 
Jonger keep the secret 

Te 1s my fault,” she ened, “1 havedniven 
hum away. What shall Ido?” 

‘The nature of the quarrcl was at once 
guessed, and her two elders said no moie 
Anne rose and went to the fiont door, where 
she listened for every sound with a palpitat- 
ing heart, Then she went in; then she went 
out and on one occasion she head the 
muller say, I wonder what hath passed be 
tween Bob and Annc {hope the chap will 

home” 


"Lqish you 


come 
Just about this time“tight footsteps were 
heatd without, and Bob bounced into the 
passage Anne, who stood back n the dive 
‘while he passed, followed him into be roons, 
where her mother and the miller ee the 
point of retunng to bed, candle in hiteat 
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“JT have hept ye up, I fear,” began Bob, —_It would be superfluous to tanscnbe Bob’s 
cheerily, and apparently without the faintest answer. 
yecollection of hy tagic exit from the Footsteps wcte heard without, 
house “But the truth ont 1s,I met with' “Ob, I forgot!” sad Bob. 
Fess Derriman at the Duke of York as 1 img out thete for a hght” 
went from here, and there we have been! “Who?” 


@Ne's watt 


playing Put ever since, not noticing how the 
tume was going. 1 haven't had 2 good chat 
with the fellow for years and years, and 
really he 15 an out and out good comade— 
a regulai hearty | Poot fellow, he's been very 
badly used I never heard the nghts of the 
story till now , but at seems that old uncle of 
hus treats lum shamefully. Te has been 
hudmg away hws money so that poor Fess 
mmght not havea farthing, till at last the young 
man has tumcd, like any other worm, and 15 
now determined to ferret out what he has 
done with it ‘The poor young chap hadn’t 
a farthing of reaily money till I lent him a 
couple of guineas—a thing I never did mare 
willingly on my Ife, But the man wus very 
honourable ‘No, no,’ says he, ‘don't let me 
deprive ye’ Hes going to marry , and what 
may you think he ts going to do it for?” 

“¥or love, I hope,” satd Anne's mother 

“Yor money, I suppose, since he's so 
shot,” said the muller 

“ No,’ saxl Bob, “for spite He bas been 
badly served—bauly served—by a woman 
I never heard of a more heartless case 
m my life The poor chap wouldn't men- 
ton names, but it seems this young woman 
has tified with him im all manner of 
eruel ways—pushed him into the nver, tned 
to steal his horse when he was called out to 
defend his country—in short, served him 
rascally. So I gave him the two guineas and 
ine, Now Tet’s deimk to the hussy’s down- 
all” 

“Ob!? said Anne, havin, noached 
behind him. wie 

Bob turned and saw her, and at the same 
moment Mr. and Mrs. Loveday ducreetly 
retted by tle other door 

“Ty it peace?” he ashed tenderly. 

“Oh yes," she anously rephed. “I— 
didn’t mean to make you think 1 had no 
heart,” At this Bob inclined his countenance 
towards hers, “No,” she sad, smiling 
through ¢wo incipient tears as she drew back. 
“You are to show good behaviour for six 


© My frend Dernman.” 

“Bat, Bob, I have to explun ” 

But Festus had by this hme entered the 
lobby, and Anne, with a hasty “Get nd of 
hum at once!” vanished up-stairs 

Here she waited and waited, but Festus 
did not seem inchned to depart, and at last, 
foreboding some collision of intcrests from 
Bob's new fuendship for this man, she crept 
into a storeroom which was over the apart 
ment into which Loveday and Festus had 
gone By looking through a knot hole m 
the floor tt was easy to command a view of 
the 100m beneath, this being unceiled, with 
moulded beams and rafters. 

Festus had sat down on the hotow window- 
bench, and was contmuing the statement of 
his wrongs‘ If he only knew what he was 
siting upon,” she thought apprehenvely, 
“how easily he could tear up the flap, lock 
and all, wath his strong arm, and seize upon 
poor Uncle Beny's possessions ” But he did 
not appear to know, unless he were acting, 
which was just possible. After a while he 
rose, and going to the table Lifted the candle 
to hght his pipe. At the moment when the 
flame began diving into the bowl the door 
nolselessly opened and a figure shpped across 
the room to the window-bench, hastily un 
locked it, withdrew the box, and beat a 
retreat, Anne ma moment recognised the 
ghostly intruder as kestus Deriman’s uncle. 
Before he could get out of the room Festus 
set down the candle and turned 

“What—Uncle Benjyy—haw, haw! 
at this tume of mght?” 

‘Uncle Benyy’s eyes grew paralyzed, and hrs 
mouth opened and But like & fiog's 10 a 
drought, the action producing no sound. 

“What hive we got here—a tin box—the 
box of boxis? Why, Fil carry 1 for ye, 
uncle! I am going home.” 

“N—no—no, thanky, Festus itisn—n— 
not heavy at all, thanky,” gasped the squi- 


Here 


Teen. 
“Ob, but 1 must” said Festus, pulling a 


months, and you must promise not tofmghten the 


me agam by running off when I—show you 
how badly you have served me,” 


“¥ am yours obedient—in anything,” cned floor. 


Bob. ‘But J am pardoned?” 
“A too easy pardon i apt to make folk 
Tepeat the fault. Do you repent?” 


“Don't let him have it, Bob!” screamed 
the excited Anne through the hole in the 


“No, don’t let hun," cned the uncle. “'Tis 
woman at the window wait- 
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Annes eyes flew to the window, and she 
saw Matilda's face pressed agarast the pane 

Bob, though he did not know whence 
Anne's command proceeded, obeyed with 
alaenity, pulled the box from the two rela- 
tives, and placed it on the table beside him 

“Now look here, hearties— what's the 
meaning o’ this?’ he said 

“ He's trying to rob me of all I possess !' 
cred the old man“ My heart-strings seem 
ws if they were gomg to crack, clack, crack !” 

At this instant the muller entered the room 
im his shirt-siccves, having got thus far in his 
undressing when he heard the noise Bob 
and Fcstus turned to him to explain, and 
when the latter had had his say Bob added, 
* Well, sll I know 1s that this box '—here he 
stretchc 1 out his hand to lay it upon the 
hd for emphasis, but as nothing but thin 
air inet his fingers where the box had been, 
he tunca and found that the box was gone, 
Uncle Benjy having vanished also. 

Festus, with an mprecation, hastened to 
the dooi, but though the mght was not dark, 
barmer Deinman and his burden were no 
where to be seen On the bridge Festuy 
Joined 1 shadowy female form, and they went 
along the road together, followed to: some 
distance by Bob, lest they should mect with 
and harm the old man But the precaution 
was unneccssary nowhere on the road was 
there any sign ot Farmer Dermman, or of the 
box that belonged to him. When Bob re 
entered the house Anne and Mrs. Loveday 
had jomcd the miller down stawrs, and then 
for the first time he learnt who had been the 
home of Festus's lamentable story, wit 
many other paiticulars of that yeoman's 
history which be had never before known 
Bob vowed thu he would not speak to the 
tiaitor again, and the funily retired. 

The escape of old Mr Deirunan from the 
annoyances of his nephew not only held good 
for that night, but for next day, and for ever 
Just after dawn on the followmng morning a 
labouring man, who was gomg to his work, 
saw the old farmer and landowner leaning 
over a rail in a mead nem his house, ap 
parently engaged mm contemplating the wata 
of 2 brook before him Drawing near the 
man spoke, but Uncle Benyy did not reply 
His head was hanging strangely, bis body 
being supported im its erect position entirely 
by the rail that passed under each arm On 

examination it was found that Uncle 
Benyy’s poor withered heart had cracked and 
stopped ite beatmg from damages mficted 
on it by the excitements of lus hie, and of 
the previous mght in The un- 
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conscious carcass was httle more than ¢ light 
empty husk, dry and fieshless as that of a 
dead heron found on 2 moor in January 

But the tin box was not discovered with o1 
near him — It was searched fo: all the week, 
and all the month [he mill pond was 
dragged, quarries were examined, woods were 

|, towards were offered , but in vain 

At length one day in the spring, when the 
mill house was abont to be cleined through. 
out, the chimncv board of Anncs bedroom, 
concealmg a yawning fire-place, had to be 
taken down In the chasm behind 3t stood 
the missing deed box of I armer Dernman 

Many were the conjectures as to how at 
had got ther. Lhen Anne remembered thet 
‘on going to bed, the night rfter the collision 
between Festus and his uncle in the room 
below, she hul seen mud on the cwpet of 
her room, and the miller remembered that he 
had seen footprints on the brick staircase. 
Lhe solution of the mystery seemed to be 
that the Inte Uncle Benjy, instead of runnmg 
off from thc house with ins box, had doubled 
‘on gettin, out of the fiont oor, entered at 
the . deposited his box in Anne s chamber 
where it was found, and then leisurely pur 
sued his way home at the heels of Festus, in 
tending to tell Anne of his tuch the next day 
—an intention thit was for ever frustrated by 
the stroke of death 

Mr Dertrmans sohcitor was 2 Wiymouth 
man, and \nne placed the box in his hands 
Uncle Benjy s will was discovered within , 
and by this tustument Apne » queer old fnend 
appointed hei sole eaecutr of his sad will, 
and, more than that, gave and bequcathed to 
the same young lady all his real and personal 
estate, with the sobtary exception of five 
small fiechold houses in + bach street in 
Weymouth, which were devised to his nephew, 
Lestus, as a sufficient property to matntam 
him decently, without affordmg any margin 
for extravagances Overcombe Hall, with its 
muddy quadrangle, archways, mulhoned win 
dows, cracked battlements, and weed grown 
garden, passed with the rest into the hands 
of Anne 


CHAPTER XLI —-YAREWEL! 


Dunive this caciing tme John Loveday 
seldom or never appeared at the mill With 
the recall of Bob, in which he had een sole 
agent, his mission seemed to be complete 

‘One mud day, before Anne had made any 
change in her manner of living on account of 
her unexpected acquisitons, Lieutenant Bob 
came in rather mu . He had beea to 
‘Weymouth, and annqunced to the arrested 
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senses of the family thtt the —th Dragoons 
were ordired to join Sir Arthur Wellesley in 
the Pemasuly 

‘These tidings produced a gieat impression 
im the household Jobn had been so long 
in the nei,hbouhodd, either at camp or im 
barracks, that they had almost forgotten the 
possibihty of his being sent away , and they 
now began to reflect upon the singular in 
ficquency of his calls since his brother's return. 
‘There was not much time, however, for re- 
flection, if they wished to make the most of 
John’s fuenell visit, which was to be paid 
the same evening, the departure of the regi 
ment being fixed for neat day A 
valedictory supper was prepared dunng the 
afternoon, and shortly afterwards John 
armved, 

He secmed to be more thoughtful and a 
tnfle paler than of old, but beyond these 
traces, which mght have been due to the 
natural wear and tear of time, he showed no 
signs of gloom On his way through the town 
that morning a curious ttle incident had oc 
curred tohim He was walking past one of the 
Weymouth churches when a wedding party 
came forth, the bride and bridegroom being 
Matida and Festus Derriman. At sight of 
the trumpet majo: the yeoman had glared 
tuamphantly » Matilda, on her part, had 
winked at him shly, as much as to sa, — 
But what she meant heaven hoows, the 
tuumpet mayor did not troutle himsclf to 
think, and passed on without returning the 
mark of confidence with which she had 
favomed hum 

Soon after John’s arnval at the mill several 
of his fiends dropped in for the same pur 
pose of bidding adieu. They were mostly 
the men who had been entertamcd there on 
the occasion of the regrment’s advent on the 
flown, when Anne and her mothe: were 
“oaxed in to grace the paity by their supe 
Tor presence, and ther well-trained, callant 
manners were such as to make them interest 
ing visitors now as at all times. For at was 
@ penod when romance had not so greatly 
faded out of mihtary hfe as it has done in 
these days of short service, heterogeneous 
mixing, and transient campaigns, when the 
esprit de corps was strong, and long expe 
nence stamped noteworthy professional cha 
racteristics even on commonplace rank and 
fle, while the muller’s visitors had the addi- 
tional advantage of bemg picked men. 

They could not stay so Jong to mght as on 
that earher and more cheerful occasion, and 
the final adieus were 3 at an early 
hour, It was no mere playing at depeature, 
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as when they had gone to Exeter barracks, 
and there was a warm and prolonged shak- 
ang of hands all ound. 

You ll wish the poor fellows good bye?’ 
sad Bob to Anne, who had not come for 
ward for that purpose hke the rest “ They 
are going away, and would ke to have your 
good word” 

She then shyly advanced, and every man 
felt that he must make some pretty speech 
as he shook her by the hand. 

“Good bye May you remember us as 
long as st makes ye happy, and forget ue as 
soon as it mikes ye sad,” sad Sergeant Brett 

“Good night! Health, wealth, and long 
life to ye!” said Sergeant-mayor Wills, taking 
her hand from Brett 

“«T trust to meet ye again as the wife of a 
worthy man,” said Trumpeter Buck 

“We'll dunk your beak throughout | the 
campaign,and so good-bye t’ ye,"said Saddler- 
Seigeant Jones, raising her hand to hus lips 

Three others followed with similar remarks, 
to each of which Anne blushingly replied as 
well as she could, wishing them a prosperous 

easy conquest, and a speedy retumn 

it, alas, for that! Battles and skumishes, 
advances and retreats, fevers and fatigues, 
told hard on Anne's gallant fiends in the 
coming time Of the seven upon whom 
these wishes were bestowed, five were dead 
within the few following 3, and their 
bones left to moulder in the land of then 


campaigns. 

John lingered behind When the others 
were outside, expressing a final farewell to 
his father, Bob, and Mra Loveday he came 
to Anne, who remaincd within 

“But I thought you were going to look in 
agam before leaving ?” she sard 

“No, Ifind 1 cannot Good-bye” 

“ John,” said Anne, holding his nght hand 
an both hers, “I must tell you something 
You were wisc m not taking me at my word 
that day I was greatly mistaken about my 
self, Gratitude 1s not love, though I wanted 
to make it so for the tme You dont call 
me thoughtless for what I did?” 

“My dea Anne,” cned Jobn, with moic 
guety than truthfulness, “ don't let youselt 
be troubled What happens 1s for the best 
Soldiers love here to-day and there to mor- 
tow, Who knows that you won't hear of my 
attentions to some Spamsh maid before a 
month 1s gone by? "Ths the way of us, you 
know, 8 soldier's heart 1s not woitha week's 

ha, ha! Good-bye, bye!” 

Anne felt the expediency of tanner, 
received the affectation as real, and smiled her 
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reply, not knowing that the adieu was forever 
more Then he went out of the door, where , waving light upon John's face and un:form 
he bade acheu to the miller, Mrs Loveday, |as he tuned with a fatcwell smile on the 
and Bob, who said at parting, “It’s ali nght, doorstone, bucked by the black night, and 
Jack, my dear fellow After a coaxmg that m another moment he had plunged to the 
would have becn enough to win three ord: darkness, the mng of his smart step dying 
nary Englishwomen, five French, and ten away upon the bridge as he jomed lus wait 
Mulotters, shy has to day agreed to bestow ing companions in arms, and went off to 
ner hand upon ine at the end of six months blow his trumpet over the bloody battlefields 


Ihe candle held by bis father shed us 


Good byt, Jack, good bye!’ 
HL 


of Spam 
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OWN the snowy 
ian at topmost speed, 
ploughing deep into 
drift and crushing 
tluough crust, domg 
MOlc in a minute of tue than had been done 
in ten minutes of to upon the upward road 
There was not 2 moment to Jose Never 
did might githcr her shadows more quickly 
around her than now as we went plunging 
down into her depths Scant is the measure 
darkness gives in the Mcditerranein when 
once the sun has gone below the honzon , 
but now we lessened that short mterval by 
each rapid stude, for we were literally de 
scending ito darkness 

Some fifteen hundred feet lower down the 
toule bad been left picketed beneath a pine- 
tree To that tree there was no track, save 
the footprints of our upward course m the 
snow These were, in many places, only to 


side of Troados we , 


be observed on the closest 
sctutiny , m others, where the 
breeze was dnfung the light 
frozen particles, they had be 
come invisible It was there 
fore a matter of moment that 
we should make th. most of 
the afterglow to get out, at 
Teast, from the denser pine 
trees and dcepcr snow of the 
upper mountain, and set our 
faccs strught in the duection 
of the mule 

As before it hud heen 4 
race with the sun up moun 
tain, im which we hid son, 
now it wis a sic, with the 
night, in winch we wuc the 
losers Still, enough of light scmaned to 
enable us to follow our footpunts clear of 
the broken ground below the summit ridge, 
and, before darkness hud quite fallen, to sce 
that our course was set strught down hill 
towards the south 

At the edge of the snow thee suddenly 
appeared nght in fiont two lage ews pro 
jected forward in rehef against a faint afte 
glow that lay along the lower shy fiom north 
to south It was the mule looking wistfully 
towards the new-comer. His companions 
had long since been en away, and a 
prospect of spending a hungry mght on the 
Cold’ shoulder of Olympus had doubtless 
convinced the mule that there were worse 
thmgs m hfe than hy old enemy—2 nder 
Stall, when he realised that he was not to 
spend the might m cold and hunger, he 
began at once to manifest his old repugnance 
to the saddle, 

At last the guths were tight, and we began. 
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to descend the steep hill side. It was now 
quite dak We had got mto a mare of 
rocks, pine trees, and brush wood A general 
goat-tiack seemed to pervade the entre 
mountain, upon which the mule appcued to 
be now quite content to spend the remainder 
of the night At last, armd a labyrinth of 
rocks, he came to a standstill Dismount 
mg, we éndeavoured to Ikad him, but he 
would not be led Pusing the halter behind 
we now tried to drive him before us, he 
would thus find the nght road, and would 
lead the way into camp In the new order 
of thmgs rt will be sufficient to say that he 
at once cntered into that part of the 
gramme which had reference to finding the 
right road , but there appeared to be a vast 
diffuence in his mind between finding the 
road for himself and showmg tt to his diver, 
for no sooner had he sct his head straight 
down-hill than he determmed to set his heels 
in the opposite direction, with the view of 
dissolving partnership with his master Out 
ol the darkness in front there suddenly came 
two vicious and violent hicks, the luthish 
shoes just reached us, but not close enough 
to do serious damage, a couple of inches 
nearer would have soon enced the matter of 
the partnership, and left us alone on the 
shoulder ot Olympus To jump wide amid 
the rochs and haul vigorously at the halter 
Was only the work of a second, and soon we 
succeeded in sluemg round the animals 
head Thc saddle was again occupied, not 
to be quittcd under any pretence until mule 
and man wete safely landed tn the camp at 
Phir. 

An hour later lights shone below, and we 
reached the camp, to find a relief party about 
to start up the mountain to look for us. 

Six honte ride, neat day, carncd the party 
to Limasol, from which port the wnter of 
these piges set out to cross the mountains 
to the monastery of Kiku and the west 
chore of the island An interpreter, a 
muleteer, ind three mules , a Zaptieh nding 
in front , +n oider, in Greek and lurlash, to 
the roudiis of the towns en route to board and 
Jodge us, small kit of apparel and slender 
store of commussariat hastily got together, 
and we leave with httle regret the hot streets 
of Limasol and the low coast lands of Ko 
lossi1 Rus of temples along the narrow 
track, at imtervals a village, w.th cultivation 
and afew orange trees around it, then up 
warts 1a a Jong ascent by and from 
whith at every turn the eye looks back at 
buest sea and buildings cleaned and fresh- 
oned by sun and distance, 
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As on we nde an old negro suddenly 
ussues from a cave from the wiyside and 
invites us to stop a moment and refresh with 
His cave 1s twenty feet deep m the 

tock, fanly lighted from its large entrance, 
and with a Jem to hut on one side form- 
ing porch. He 1s very black and very ga: 
rufous His name is Billa Many yers 
before a Turk named Seyd brought him from 
Upper kgypt to Cyprus. He became free, 
and took to this cave, where now he cult 
‘utes the Iand around He had sent his 
wife away. He was born in Kordofan, in the 
midst ot the deser: and there his name hail 
been Tameroo, that was a long while ago 
before the trme of Mehemet Ah Pashi He 
1s vay bappy up on this hill, for he can 
look down on the sca and on the houses, and 
tll bis land as he hhes His wife used to 
bother him a good deal, but he sent her 
awry, and now he 1s quite happy _ So spake 
Billa, once Tameroo of Kordofan, as he 
blew the embers about his httle Turkish 
coffec-) ot and prepared the tny cup of real 
coffee for us en we parted from this 
port old blach Tameroo, and held our course 

yy Shivellas and Kverssa towards Mallia 

We reached the latter place mn 1 down- 
pour of ran at sunset The mudn had 1 
room ready, the Zaptieh having gone on in 
front to announce us Dinner soon followed, 
and then coffce, cigarettes, and much con 
veisaion  Malha was a purely Tarksh 
village, and all the talk was of the Turk, 
There were one or two present who had 
been to Mecca There were ntany questions 
asked about the future of the island, about 
the discovery of gold—“ a mountain of gold,” 
they say, 1m Midizn—and about politics, 
foreign and domestic There seemed to be 
impression amongst them that it this 
mouutain of gold could only be discovered 
an Cyprus all would be nght I replied 
through the interpreter that there was plenty 
ot gold lying around, but that it was in the 
wmc, the oil, the wheat that came yeally 
from the ground, that the Ezyptian, the 
Roman, the Venetian, and the Greek had 
left but little of other trrasme remaiming, 
but that each return.ng summer called again 
to life the nches of which 1 spoke 

Mcantume there 1 much binging of coffee 
and rolling of cigarettes among the cioss- 
legged circle grouped before the large kitchen 
fire, and finally it 18 ume to he down for the 








The wine at Mallia was good, aie 
generous hands my Turkish hosts fil my 
glass, declining to jon me themselves, but 
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romour stid that they were not always so 
shy, and that Malha Lnew the flavour of a 
fiigon of Commandena and tne smach of 
Mastic as well as any wine-bibbing village of 
Greek or Maronite persuasions 

Early next day we are agun on the trick, 
Rough and stony, tt leads to Arsos, and 
through the mass of runs called Hy Nicolo 
mto the beautitul valley of the Carssos 
Raver As the mules in single file wind 
down into the valley two eagles come soar- 
ing close above our heals A large stone 
pine slants from the hillside, and beneith 


tng wide spread branches white [roados 1s | ndges 


seen cnding the upper valley Chen we zig- 
zag down to the river meadows and halt by 


Bor 


the oleandalned banks for the mid day] 
Test 

‘On agun across the single arched bridge 
of Jellalu, up the farther side of the valley 
A very old Greek church stinds in ruins 
on the slope, and near it onc solitary pine 
ce eleven fcct in gnth «Thun the ascent 
becomes stecp, the zig7ige are short and 
sevure, and we see above us the pme clad 
crest beyond, which 1» the monastuy of 
Auk, our destination 

At last we gain the summit ‘The trick 
now leads along the crest or sides of ninow 
Laoados is to the ight, ning m 
Iong prohle out of a very decp gn, mnu 
merable other deep glens sink sound on 





every side. The des of the hills descend 
80 steeply into these valleys that the stones 
go rolling from the feet of the mules as we 
jog along, but the sense of the steepness of 
the dechvity 1s lessened by the pmes and 
arbutus-trees that around—the arbutus 
only on the north faces of the hills 

‘Ihe atmosphere 1s mtensely clear, we 
are about four thousand feet above sea level, 
and as the sun draws to the west the valley 
between us and ‘Troados seems shot with 
varying hues of hght, yet all so clear that 
every pine-tree on the mountain 16 visible, 
and the snowy crest looks but a short mile 
distant. A tury in the path bnngs the 
monastery of Kaku in sight, the road dips a 
moment along the east side of the crest, 
which the sun cannot reach, and the ground 
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1s hard bound in frost As we draw near 
the monastery 2 monk comes up the hill nde 
and joins us. He carnes a gun and a bag, 

Then we dismount at the 
and beri the mies, into oe 
courtyard, and presently a portly pnor, fol- 
lowed by many Greek monks, come to bid 
us rest and welcome 

Acell 1s soon got ready, and the portly 
prior shows us to it. ‘Lhree little windows 
m a very deep wall, lowarched ceiling, 
from the setts of which mney 4 an 
lamp, @ brick floor, with carpet chps 
it, @ brazer of hot charcoal on one 
a sofa, a few chars, and a wooden 
and our cell 1s as comfortable a httle 
wito at sunset amd these cold 
Cypnote hills as traveller could mish to find. 
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A quaint old place this Kiku, set four 
thousand fect up i the hills, Long arched 
coridors ind passages run round quiet cowt- 
yatds. Ott the corndors open cells, dorm 
tones, and refectories A great bell hangs at 


one coiner of the quadrangle, it has come all and the 


the way fiom Moscow—for the fame of Kiku’s 
smnetity goes far ovet the Grech world. 
How this bell was ever carued up the moun- 
tum must remain a mystery tis of enormous 
sive and weight, ind the path 1s but a narrow 
mule track , but there it hangs, all the same, 
to ring out its «deep note mm the grey dawn 
to the misty mountain sohtudes, and to 
wake the mouflon on the hills exe the sun 
has hissed the fiozn forchead of Troados 
But the glory of Koku 1s the church, and 
the glory of the church 1s the silver image of 
the Vngin and Chid, given by Alexus in the 
tenth ccntiy, and hiddca, so say the monks, 
from human sision ever since “As I ato 
not Co see it ayain,” sad the Grech emperor, 
when he sent it to Cyprus, “then let no 
other human eye ever rest upon it," So the 
head and upper portion of the hgures have 
Deen veiled from view. All this and more 
was pourcd forth by halfa dozen old monks, 
m whose care we mide the arcut of the 
monastery, Bcfore we began our inspection 
sweetmcats and coffee were produced , when 
the inspection was over our dinner was 
ready, It was an excellent repast, and, after 
a long day spent mm the keen mountain 
atmospheic, appetites were not wanting to 
do it justice, tt they should be, one priest 
specially attended to see that the guests 
Heke nothing ‘The Commandena wine 
was the best we had yet tasted, and the 
Mastic was old, Iuscious, and plentifal. As 
the frost grew haidcr outside the little cell 
windows, ind boy attendants brought fieshly 
fanned charcoul to the braair, the cell looked 
mdecd a cheeiful Lillet for 2 mountain tra- 
veller. 

The portly puor came and sat with us 
after dinncr, and, among othe matters, pro- 
duc.d a paper that had caused the worthy 
brotherhood intense astonishment. It was 
an officral document in English, having refer- 
ence to a 1etum for taxauon. The monks 
could not make much of it, so they had 
invoked the aid of a passing traveller, versed 
m Greck and English, Unfortunately he 
had rendcred the fnglish woid “ pitch,” the 
iesm of the pine forests, into the Gieck word 
“bitch,” and the brethicn were amazed at 
finding themselves taxed for ten thousand 
cokes of bitches, We appeased the afflicted 
and perplexed mind of the prior, and, redo- 
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lent of garhe, he thanked us, bede us goot! 
night and retired. 

Early mormng at Kiku. How very beau- 
fhfol it ws! The sun peeps over Mount 
Olympus, the tops of the hills are all aght, 

‘deep valleys are m shadow, far 
away there are pale glimpses of distant ‘sea , 
a vast stillness dwells on all thines—stillness 
deepened by distant murmur of mountain 
stream and the softest whisper of old pme 
trees—of that wondeilul old forest, now 
nearly gone—that glorious growth which has 
given dechs to Turkish galleys for three 
hundred yerrs, tht forest for whose destruc 
tion Greek and ‘lush have for once jomed 
hands upon the handle of the filling axe 
Burned, hacked, shshed at, buked and 
wounded, some grand old survivors sull 
stretch forth than gwunt arms, as though they 
asked for metcy from the destroyer , and 
sbll, when the mght Indes the wreck that 
man has male, the wind swept song of thar 
sorrow is wifted in unutlelable sadness over 
the rumed land 

Amd the farewells of the assemble 
brethen we imoved off next monung froin 
Auku, descending northwards towards Kamy o 
and the Bayo! Morphy. Jt was another diy 
of exquisite views, as, winding down the 
narrow mule track, we saw below the curve 
of the Bay of Mo:phu, the bioken north 
range and the white summits of Karamania 
far away to the north over the lonely bluc 


sa 

At the village of Kampo we stopped a 
few minutes An old Greek woman brought 
tus raisins, and suppl mented her offering with 
an harangue Hs burden was that she 
pected many things fiom the English, and 
she trusted she would not be disappomtad 
“Tell hes,” we replied through the mter 
preter, “that the knlish expect much from 
her ‘When we left Kngland they were all 
full of expectation about this island, all the 
papers were writing about her and her 
people.” She appeared to be astomshed at 
the information, and we contmued down hill 
towards Levka 

Six hours’ nde biought us to Levka. The 
mudu, engaged at the moment of our amval 
in a full coust of tax collection, immediately 
dissolhed hus cowt and became our host, 
adviser, and dnector. He soon produced a 
meal of walnuts steeped m honey, of which 
at will be suficient to 1er ord that for a condi- 
ment of singular indigcotilnity it would be 
difficult to parallel 1 m any conglomeration 
of sugar and frt Lnown to Western palates. 
Perhaps we are talung away the character of 
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this condiment, and that, viewed in the 
capacity of a conserve, it might ‘be approached 
with comparative safety; but as a pide de 
résistance to set belore a hungry man, after a 
six hours’ ride, walnuts steeped in honey, 
plentifully administered, would probably solve 
for ever the “astern question” of any 
Western traveller's farther progress through 
the land. No wonder the Turk has been 
the “sick man® of Europe upon such a 
Tegimen, 

‘We were afterwards informed that the 
mudir of Levka had but recently i in his own 
person exemplified the transitory nature of 
earthly distinction. He had, in fact, under- 
gone incarceration in prison for two months 
for misappropriation of taxes. Ie was still, 
however, adininistering the laws in Levka, 
and, so far as we coulil jurge, his misfortune 
had in no way tended to withdraw from him 
the confidence of the inhabitants, while it 
had apparently left unimpaired his reputation 
as a high-class government official. He was 
a Turk. 

We spent that night at the monastery 
farm of Xerapotamiss, by the shore of the 
Bay of Morphu. 

After night fell we wandered down to the 
sea. Ina long wave, that rose its crest only 
to fall upon the shore, the Meiliterranean 
sobbed against the wide curving bay. The 
moon was over the sea. We wandered along 
the shore, keeping on a strip of glistening 
sand close by where the surf broke, 

All lonely new this hore, but thick with 
memories. On this very spot the Turk 
Janded for the conquest o! the island. Hither, 
two thousand four hundred years ago, came 
the great lawgiver of the Greeks to end his life. 
In the farmayard of the monast. :y bard by, but 
an hour since, our imuleteer tied his mules 
to the icarthus-leaf of a rrostrate Corinthian 
capital. Yonder, in the moonlight, Pen- 
daia's mins are ‘shill dumly visible. Well 
may the sea sob upon the withered breast 
nt Cyprus, and the pines sigh over her lonely 
uill-tops | 

Two days’ ride carried us across the island 
to the eactern shore, and it was again moon- 
light when our cavalcade pasred the long 
bridge that crosses the rock-hewn ditch and 


entered the gate of once famed, now fevered 


and famished Famagu.ta. 

Within the massive gateway a dead city! 
lay beneath the moonhqht. A cily so dead 
‘and s tuined that even the moonbeams could 
not hide the wreck or give semblance of life 
to street or courtyard—and yet, withal, it was: 
modern ruin that lay around, The streets; 


were cleared of stones and rubbish, the mas- 
sive ramparts were untouched, the roofless 
houses were not overgrown with creepers, 
Many of the churches still held portions of 
roof o: window reared aloft against the sky ; 
through lancet window or pointed archway 
the palm-tree hung motionless against the 
moonlight. Many owls litte amid the ruins, 
and the sole sound was the ring of our hools 
and the roll of the distant surf outside the 
eastern raropart. 

Soon after sunrise next morning we went 
out to see by clearer light this modern 
capital of all ruined cities—this skeleton in 
armour, whose huge ramparts, and deep ditch, 
and towering cavaliers hid only crumbling 
streets, squares, churches, and mansions, 

We pass out by the grand sea-gate, not a 
stone of which has been defaced, Abuve the 
marble key-stone of the arch the winged 
lion still holds the open gospel to the 
deserted wharfs and silent shingle. 

‘The name of the Veuetian ruler is rll 
bright in letters that were carved and 
at the time Columbus was steering his 
to the new world, antk when De Gama a4 
about to strike the first blow at Venctian 
sway by his passage of the Cape of Storms. 

roe of rocks marks the old harbour 
ian and the area which it is proposed to 
dredge into a refuge for iron-clads, “ ‘hey 
may dredge out the mud from the sea,” says 
our informant, “but they won't dredge away 
the fever from the shore.” 

He tells us the fever is incessant, that every- 
‘one gets it, that it is worse than West-African 
fevers, so far as its sensations are concemed, 
and that it doesn’t inatler what one eutts or 
drinks, or wherc one sleep hat the fever is 
bound to come all the same, “There are four 
of us here,” he goes on, “and we were alldown 
together with fever only three weeks ago.” 
‘Then we go in again into the mournful city, 
and ramble on through more grass-grown 
streets and ruins. A plover rises irom the 
waste and calls shrilly as he mounts on rapid 
wing above the ramparts. We ascend the 
heen From the cavalier looking north 

eye ranges over the mounds that have, 
for sixteen hundred years, inarked the site of 
Salamis, and farther of the hills eee 
_ dropping into the long peninsula of Karpos. 

Along the rampart, two cuaches could 
drive abreast; beneath the rampart are the 
arched dungeons wherein Venice held her 
slaves; ruined churches everywhere within 
the walle—churches with deep doorways 
traced in curious patterns of stone-carving, 
with the frescoes still tresh on their walls, 
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and the floors cumbered with overturned 
tomb effigies and prostrate crosses, Little 
patches of wheat grow here and there 
through the ruins. We try to count these 
churches, but cannot do it. Tradition says 
there once stood one hundred Christian 
temples within the walls of Famagusta. 

Towering high above all other ruins, the 
cathedral raises its lofty Gothic towers, the 
most mournful of all the relics of this saddest 
of cities. Amid wreck of flying buttress and 
lancet window of Northem Gothic art, the 
feathery palms seem strangely out of place. 

Older ruins and wreck of time deeper in 
the bygone can be met on all the shores of 
the Mediterrancan ; but nowhere a city like 
this one of Famagusta, nowhere else a scene 
which brings us so closely face to face with 
the grandeur of Venice and the glory of the 
Norman Crusader, both strangled in the grasp 
of the Turk, and lying yet unburied by the 
merciful hand of Time. 

We may quit Cyprus—no other scene, 
within her shores, can grave upon our memory 
a deeper record of her matchless ruin. 

It is evening. We have crossed the 

¢ that divides Famagusta from Lasnaca, 
and are descending towards the sea for em- 
barkation. The sun is going down behind 
the steep ridge of Santa Croce, whose white 
monastery looks like a snow-cap on the sum- 
it, The Jong waves roll in upon a wide- 
curving shore, Far out to sea, one or two 
ships are standing to the south, and around 
us the barren soil spreads a wi 
waste, with ruins at intervals that stand out 
wondrously white and clear in the level sun- 
light. The earth rings hollow under our 
roule hoofs, for the honey-combed rock be- 
neath has been a tomb for three thousand 
years. No other word tells of Cyprus so 
exactly. Tomb of Phoenician, of i 
of Hittite, of Greek, Roman, and Jew ; tomb 
of the exile from Libya, Athens, Pontus; 
tomb of the rich fugitives that fled before 
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the armies of the Pharaohs or the hosts of 
Babylon; tomb of all those countless waifs 
and strays of conquest, commerce, and com- 
motion, who in the dim dawn of civilisation 
found in this island a refuge and 2 grave. 

Tomb, too, of Byzantine, of Norman Cru- 
sader, of Venetian, and lastly of the Turk, 
whose grave, scraped shallow amid the ruins 
of empire, has blurred the record and scattered 
the ashes of twenty vanished peoples. 

* * * 


And now what is to be the future of this 
island? Can it be redeemed from min? 
Yes, By us? No. By its people? Yes. 
‘The Turk ruined; the Greck can renew. 
Let us beware of attempting to lead or to 
direct a people who, when their first sensation. 
of surprise is past, are bound to hold us in 
ridicule and in aversion. Already the symp- 
toms of the first are apparent, “What a 
pity it is,” said the people of Limasol as they 
watched our road-making operations into the 
mountains—" what a pity itis that God, who 
has given these English so much money, 
should not also have bestowed upon them 
some brains!” 

Let us endeavour to develop this island 
for the Greek peasant, and by the Greek 
peasant ; not for the benefit of the usurer as 
we have done in India, or for the landlord 
as we have done io Ireland, or for the 
benefit of the Manchester man, or the Bir- 
min, mab, or the London man, or the 
outside man generally, as we have done in 
other parts of the world. My friend the sea- 
captain, who is still doubtless fully prepared 
to settle the Greek question after his own 
fashion, would probably urge the rule of 
thumbacrew and gallows in dealing with 
Cyprus ; but the world has got beyond that 

now. 

If our dominion in Cyprus is to escape 
the fate of our Ionian experiment, we must 
try to learn Greek before we attempt to 
teach English, 

END. 
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“Etbemareseanteh ome 
A MOMENT before, Thekla had been i 

Max Piccolomini’s arms ; his eyes 
een meeting hers, his fervent parting 
had been breathed in her ear; and yet 


ehee 


“Fine ieaerid 
counted it her highest happiness not to be 
loved, but to love. 

And she was right She had found the 
secret of sure peace and joy. She had a 
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talisman which could never be taken from 
her, and which, by its magic power, would 
ease her sharpest pangs 

“Tt 1s more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,* and a love that 1s worth anything 
does not barter itself for a return, “Do 
you think I love you?” a little child was 
once asked. “1 don’tknow J love you,” 
she made answer, going back to her brick- 
building on the floor with a gay content 
altogether undisturbed by that bunger for 
affection which we are sometimes called 
upon to pity, and—harder task—to satisfy 

Few of us, indeed, hghtly prize or willingly 
forfeit the affecton which has fallen to our 
share, and at first sight it seems natural 
tnongh tint people should crave for any- 
thing’ which, possessing, they value, and 
losing, they lament 

Still there 1s a diffcrence, real though hard 
to define, between onc’s sympathy with nid, 
as, obeyimg Geraint’s harsh command, she 
ndes before him through the wood, “bearing 
the sharpness of that pain about her heart,’ 
and the comprsston excited by Llanes 
woeful ery, “In vain, in var, it cannot be, 
he will not love me.” 

Madame Vig¢e Je Brun, gazing as an old 
woman of eighty upon the fair prctuie of her 
self, painted by her own hand siaty years be 
fore, might well be pardoned for the tears she 
shed, whereas the brilliant and gifted Madame 
de Stael, chafing at the harsh features with 
which natwe bad endowed her, becomes 
almost contempttble. 

‘And we should allow Warren Hastings a 
sort of right to covet the lost acres of Daylcs- 
ford, which we should entely deny to his 
peasant school mates. 

Yet, whatcver lack of dignity there might 
‘bein pming for 2 Sir Launcelot, “who gave no 
Cause, not willingly,” and m hankenng for the 
broad lands or the beauty to which one had 
never any claim, such desires are at lest more 
reasonable thin querulous deraands for affec 
tion and fevensh attempts to secure attention 

No one 1s to blame for being ill favoured 
or of mean estate, and the tenderest and 
truest heart may never find its mate But it 
as hardly too much to say that when men 
and women resent the mditference of thar 
belongings and fnends, when they hulutually 
smart under petty injuries or are chilled Ly 
neglect, the blame does always he in some 
measure with themselves 

Those who are thoughtful and generous, 
sympathizing and courteous—in other words, 
loveable and lkeable—are chenshed not 
shghted, sought not shunned. And should 
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we plead that we cannot mend our blunt 
manner, our fretfal temper, our dull wits 
then even sf it be admitted (and rt 1s a large 
sdmusion} that the plea 1s partly valid, 
there will come as a icjoinder the obvious 
truth, brought home to us every day of our 
lives, that we must Lear the penuity of our 
defects no less than of our sins—a hard -en- 
tence, perhaps, yet surcly not so hard as the 
pnivation entailed by poverty or the helpless- 
ness often gomg with deformity 

Happily for the worst of us, we are seldom 
judged ngully according to ourmerits = he 
strong tie of blood helps to draw together 
very uncongcnial spints Common 10 
ciations in the past, common intercsts in the 
present ind future form another bond of 
sympithy, and often grateful memories of 
former care and service, or the puty for loncli 
ness, feeblencss, and pain mherent in fine 
natures will beget a wonderful forbearance 
towards the exactions and purversities, not 
only of anfirm and suffering Linsfolk, but of 
fnends, servants, and nuzhbours 

If, for all that such “cxtenuating circum. 
stances” can do tor us, we still tind the world 
cold and severe, then we are quite power 
less For what we want can neither be 
bou,ht nor extorted “Love 1s a thing 
any spint free” It must come to us un- 
sought, or not at ul Reprorches, ghs, tous 
ncver yet hindled or ievived vfcction, though 
they may awake compunction And evin 
the vigorous ¢fforts which in many enter 
prises insure success, hei only inake future 
doubly certain 

Hardly anything more completely destroy 
the charm even ofa pretty fice and vivacious 
manner than the sclf consciousness boin of 
a steady determmation to attract Hanlly 
anything 1s more fatal to happy companion 
ship than the touchiness, or, as the deluded 
mortals indulgmg the failing prefer to cull 
xt, the “ sensitiveness,” that commonly goes 
with an exceeding anuety to be beloved and 
lughly esteemed. 

For they tell both ways—these chic 
tenstics — Not only docs any suspicion of 
an underlying design spoil the brightest 
wlance and neatest reputee, not only does 
it go against the gram to be carcssiny, or 
even genial, on compulsion, but also it 
must be remembered thit those beat on 
producing a favourable impression, or ab: 
sorbed in watching the mmpiession they pro 
duce, are not hkely to have so much room 
left in their hearts and minds for the beticr 
simpler emotions, the more worthy intercsts 
which could alone make them really admurable 
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or winning It 1s scarcely possible for any 
very heen sympathies, noble ambittons, o: 
“high thinking” to animate people who take 
umbrage becatise they have not been formally 
ipprised of some family event or duly con- 
sulted in some faunly dafficulty, who stand 
upon the order of thir going down to dinner, 
manceuvie to monopolise the “star” of the 
evening, or detect a malevolent meaning in 
some carelessly worded specch 

Sometimes, indced, we hea a special appeal 
made for such as, curmng litde for distincuon 
or deference, crive only for tokens of love 
and regard whcenith to satisfy thei starved 
hearts. “Try to content them,” say some 
gentle souls who would almost be “tender 
over drowning flies” “Try to give them 
what they so uigently desue 

But if such tokens coudd be given to ordei, 
u fond epithets and endeaiments could be 
dealt out like a pack of cards, they would do 
harm rather thin good to any so desinrg 
them, ‘Ihcy would be hhe the taste of blood 
fo a man eating tiger, like biandy to a dram- 
dnoker A vain woman, an ambitious man— 
were either ever content while there were 
more laurels to be won? Why, then, should 
we expect the passionate pursuit of aflection 
to be more easily abandoned ? 

Agun, 1t1s perhaps urged upon us that u we 
would teach wayward and unprepossessmg 
children to be more kindly, industnous, o1 
obcdient, ne must soften them by tenderness, 
and stimulate them, by every grain of com 
mendation and encoutagement that we can 
mm any way honestly adiminister, to fight 
agamst their evil tendencies, And un- 
doubtedly sf approbation happens to be in 
thetr eyes the Inghest good, the hope of 
camming it im larger measure may help them 
apparently to master thur indolance, wilful 
nets, or selhshness, to give up the toy they 
secretly want for themselves, to show an 
alacrity about their tasks or a cheerfulness 
under disappointment which they don't at 
all feel But the recompense may become 
something very lke a bnibe, and so bnbed 
they may, while learning selfcontrol, learn 
something else—hypocrisy. What worth 
can there be in the good nature o1 docility 
that springs fiom no other motive than a 
mean desue to be credited with some im 
pulse not really existing? 

Moreover, “no man ean justly praise but 
what he doth affect ,” and soft saymgs uttered 
of set purpose, be the purpose never so good, 
wall not have the true ting about them, and 
at their best will be but a poor substitute 
for the brightenung cye, the giad smile, that 
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tell of pioud affection, for the tnbute of 
rehiance and respect involuntanly paid to all 
tei excellence, and cven to those earnest 
simple mmded struggles against besetting 
sms which are sometimes profoundly touch 
mg And though where there 1s a deeply 
rooted and depressing sense of graceless 
ness, incapacity, or uncomelness, a con 
sulerate word of approval, a playful compli 
ment may act like a tonic, in those who 
scheme for it, who expect and claim it, it 
generally “doth nourish agues ” 

‘Surely the spust we should long to find in 
ourselves, and im any for whom we have 2 
care, 18 that onwud leaning towards all 
things lovely, that mwatd shuinking fiom all 
things base which will make nghtdomy 
almost mstincve Such a spint may only, 
by slow degrees, crow vigorous and beautuul, 
and even then it may bend before the force 
of strong temptation Stull, at 1s “the native 
growth of noble mind,” and the germ of it 
may be m many formed of pooe stuff But 
the germ will come to nought m any, young 
or old, who make men's golden opimions 
thew htst end wd aim, or, even if it develops: 
into feeble lfc, the blight of double minded 
ness will stunt ot wither it 

And 1s there, then, to be no relief for those 
tormented by this vehenicnt longing for the 
love, adrmnation, or estcem they havc not been 
able to inspire? ‘There 1s sometimes a cure to 
be found, a scivice to be done forthem Help 
them, if possible, to find some vivid outside 
antercsis, engige them sm some active occu 
pation, light up in them some cnthusiasm, 
which will tuin their attention away 
thit “ego” with which they are so perpeta 
ally engrossed to the great world lying round 
them, with all thete 1s in it to be learnt and 
loved and hatcd = ‘[nere ss no fear that they, 
that we any of us will ever fail to give suffi 
cient thought and caie to our peisonal 
quahties, concerns, and tights. ‘Ihe fear 1 
Ul the other way—that we shall care for 
little else. 

But i, 1s may come to pass through the 
happy working of good influences, people 
can be so diawa out of themselves that ther 
hearts begin to throb at auy kind of herowm, 
to burn with indignation at deceit, ctuclty, 
and oppression, and to be pitiful towards 
muscry , if they begin to fecl curiosity about 
the marvels of 5.2, earth, and sky, and to find 
‘Aecn plcasure in music, books, or painting , 
then the jcalousy, vanity, aficctation, and the 
many hisdied forms of excessive self regard 
which have disfigured th~u whole nature will 
Gauwelly de down ax’ dsappear. a 
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thew stead may, perhaps, be scen the far 
dcaling, gracious beatmg, and ready helpful- 
ness which come of quick sympathies with 


others’ claims, feelings, and needs, the ardour | 
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excited by close mvestigitions, and the 
wisdom tauzht by the stuily of noble works, 
until, without hnowmng st, they will begin to 
please, without seeking it they will win love, 
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By ur Rsv H.R HAWEIS, MA 


1] —Tat Art rLacr AND SPECIAL 
Funcrtons o1 Music. 


SAID each art has to bide its tme. 

‘When a man appeats before his time he 
tias to stand down, and another tikes up his 
mensage later on. And so it 1s with art, 
“There 3s affinity between un age and an art, 
let music come up before sts time another 
ait, sculpture, will elbow it out, and cach 
giowth will be rapid m due season, like that 
ot seeds. Sculpture, architecture, painting, 
auusic all follow the same law. Look at sculp 
tine m Grecee from Agelades and Phidias to 
Piaaiteles and Lysippus, a bucf one hundied 
ind fifty years—the art reached its culmina- 
uon, then dropt, hke a flower shedding xts 
petals, throughout the Isles of Greece, It 
was the same with the Grcch drama, with 
Gothic aichitecture in the twelfth and thir 
teenth centuries, with Itahan punting mn the 
fourteenth and fiftecnth centintes , and music 
tom Handel to Wagner 1s following a simian 
soutse, for 1 think the furme history of mustc 
must be im ity combination with the other 
wis, its adaptation to the ever-restless needs. 
of human emotion. 

Now observe the grand fundamental las 
of ait succession, buch sit comes as the 
angelic response to som¢ cry uf dcep develop- 
mental need, and 11 embodies the ideal ten- 
dencies of a whole epoch. ‘Thus, sculpture 
was the art of the Grechs because they knew 
nothing higher than the beauty and symme- 
try of the human body, that was the chmas 
of then adonng souls, and st ame forth in 
ithe beautiful, graceful, and sublime forms of 
Venus, Apollo, and Jove. We pass over 
Roman art, for that was cither done by Gieehs 
in Rome or was simply a pale, too ofiena 
mechanical, copy of Grech ait. We also pass 
ove: the early Chistian ait, for the caily 
Christians looked ashance at ait, and yet 
weie subdued by it, for they were forced at 
last to weave the heathen s)mbols—! 
of Mata and Orpheus—into ther 
fiescoes, We come later on to the extinction 
of almoat all sensibibty m art, through By- 
zantine forms—in fact, to the year 814, the 
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tume of Charlemagne—a time when the 
people of Lmope neie so busily engiged in 
slaughtcring onc another that of course there 
was httle to be expected im the way of art, 
which requires foi its devclopment 4 certain 
amount of peace and leisure 

But the great human needs are ever silently 
developing, and by and by another ait arose, 
that of Gothic architecture. ‘Ihis became 
a grand medium for expressing the new 
thoughts and feelngs of the ycople, the 
awe, the worship, the gran‘tur, and above 
all, the human interests of the new Chusti- 
anity now spicathng rapidly, lke some fer- 
ule and invincible erecpcr, over the rumed. 
fragments of the prostrate Roman columns 
the foundation-stones of the modcin world, 
Mi. Ruskin has told us how the old monks 
built their very lives, and along with them the 
hearts of the people, into those noble cathe- 
dials which aie dotied over all Christian 
lands, and remain the puide and boast of the 
civilised world. Iie has made us fecl how 
the recluse must have 1evelled in his cell 
as he gazd upon the stone which he was 
ieady to carve, or intiust to the tinesant 
mason, how he paccd his clowter and 
dieamed of the exccution of those ideas 
which he had pahaps long cheushed, unt 
by degrces lis imagination moulded the very 
hfe of the penod, its activity, 118 coarsercss, 
its humour, as well as its devotion, into 
sculptued capital and gargoyle. 

The efflurescent and flamboyant wildness 
of design marked at len th the catreme 
Immts of the stone ait. ‘Lo fillul, fanciful 
impatience o1 despair succceded loss of 
healthy purception, loss of mtuiest, of reason, 
of law, and Goth aiclitciuie became 
worse than dead—degtaded, But the stone 
art only fell when its power as an expres 
sional medium were cvhausted, 

Art now tumed the stuncmason’s chisel 
into the pamter's brush, iapidly thiough the 

* schools of Venice, Florence, and Rome, were 
the foundations of the art laid, the discovery 
of perspective, anatomy, and colour, The 
noble edifice rose from Giotto to Raphael 
only to exhaust im its tum, and m a com- 
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paratively short time, the new, more phistic, 
more pathetic vehicle of colom, and tum 
restlessly to sech and to find another 
medium 

What was that other latest bom minster 
of expression, eager to seize the torch as it 
fell from the paintcr’s trembling hands? 

It was Music. She offered herself a new 
emotional medium fitted to express what 
neither sculpture, architecture, nor painting 
could express, the mystic and complex emo 
tions of that hidden life made up of sclf- 
analysis, sensibility, love, prayer, trance, 
vision, ecstasy, which Christianity brought 
into the world, and which gave to the human 
soul that inner and mtense quality of spurt 
tual mdependence which must henceforth 
stamp and quahfy all human progress It is 
impossible to deny that more secular ¢le- 
ments entered mto the formation of the 
modern spint, although its mwardness was 
ats chief characteristic 

‘Grcat geographical discovenes, New Worlds, 
Australia, America, and the remote East, 
Heat commercial activities, great inventions, 

printing press, steam navigation, and the 
electric telcgitph , great religious movements, 
gat revolutions, the nse of the English 

‘eformation, the tianslation of the Hibk, 
many things combined to produce the un 
paralleled activity of the modern spirit Dut 
amongst all these factors Christianity was 
Paramount, it eaplored and sifted emotion 
as it hid never been explored and sifted 
before, it set frce the sprigs of the mner 
life, and tavght men the sublime secret of 
an independcnt «motional consciousness, 
before which the outer world vamshed mto 
space, and the changes, the mse and fall, and 
subtle sequences of mental states became the 
only 1¢alities. 

But the hunger of art could not long be 
evaded T'hese very states called aloud for 
expression, they were elaborated in the 
silence of the cloister, and it was thence that 
music stepped forth mto the world, as the 
new art medium Now, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out at some length, music possesses 
two qualities comb:ned by no other art first, 
thequalityof velocity—atmozes andsecondly, 
the quality of direct appeal—at stirs fechngs 
without having recouise to idcas or mages 
‘The drama, mdeed, has movement, but it 
only stirs emotion through ideas, panting 
stus us by the ideas prescnted and the direct 
emotional impact of colour, but it has no 

, that has to be supplied by imazina 
tion. You may ally music with anything you 
Please, bat it alone can deal first hand with 
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emotion, arouse it, control it, direct it, and 
follow its chamelion life through all its in- 
numerable windings 

This, the secret of music, once stated, 15. 
stited for ever, it 15 1evealed m two words, 
Duainess 10d Velocity 


And now, having shown the place of music 
amongst the aits, I should natutally proceed 
to trace the history of Modern Music through 
whit Mr Hullah his termed tts three periods. 
We must be satufied here with but one 
glimpse 

Jarst period, 370 to 1400, Ambrose (374) 
selected cettuin of the Gieeh modes for 
chints Gregory (590) revived the fogotten 
work of the good Milanese bishop, and 
added four new scales ‘Then came Huch 
bald of Tournay (932), who mtoduced a 
soit of harmony which must have resembled 
the muxture stop of the orgin Guido (1020) 
of Arezzo, and Franco of Cologne (1200), 
who between them divide the honours of 
descant, cantus mensurabilts, or division ito 
bars, and flats and sharps, together with the 
invention of the monochord 

In the second period, 1400 to 1600, we have 
Tosquin des Pres in Belgium, and Palestrina in. 
Italy, and the mse of a true systcin of tonality , 
and when we cnter the third period, 1600 
to 1750, we have reached the true octave, 
the myor and minor scale in which we fin 
the umform arrugement of semitones and 
the perfect cadence, ascnbed by some to 
Monte Vude, 1770 When this moment 
vunvcd, the basis of a sound musical develop- 
ment was reached, and modein music then 
first became possible ‘Lhe science of the 
cloister had at last stepped foith to wed, to 
tain and discipline the wild, untutored art 
of the world outside 

Rapid and sudden, hhe the burst of Greek 
sculpture or Itahan pamting, was the nse 
and piogress of modern music, the instant 
the science of the Church touched the heart 
of the world. 

Canssimi died 1672, he was the type of 
the tfransison od += He mnght have seen 
Palestina, and he lived to hear Corelli. In 
Corcli’s lifetime the germ of every style of 
music smce known arose. He witnessed the 

anging schools of Naples in the south, the 
nse of the great violin schools in the north, 
the foundation of the oratorio m Rome, the 
progiess of imstrumental music throughout 
Italy, France, and England All tus took 
place im the last century, and we are strack 
with a certain awe when we remember that 
men are still (7880) albve who may have 
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listened to Mozart (died 1791) 2nd conversed 
with the venerable Haydn (dtu 1808) 


I return from this by no means mrelevant 
digression to illustrate the functions by com 
pleting the analysis of music, as the direct 
Janguage of the emotions 

Have you ever analyzed your thoughts and 
feelngs? Some say it 1s an unhealthy prac- 
tee, but that quite depends , and sf it 1s used. 
for a legitimate purpose, it 1s interesting to 
observe what 1s going on in the realm of 
emotion. very moment 3s occupied by 
some feeling—good, bad, or indifferent You 
are very seldom neutial, and when you are, 
it 1s worthy of being noted as a hxed point 
from which to measure the “ excursional” 
«xtent of your emotion 

I proceed to analyze fist the properties of 
«motion, then those of sound, as manipulated 
by music, and we shall find that precisely 
the same qualities which exist snwardly in 
emotion, exist oufward/y 1 sound And 
that 1s the reason why music is fitted to be, 
and 1s recognised as, the languge of emotion 
I pointed ths ont in “ Music and Morals,’ 
and when it was pomted out it seemed very 
simple. Some people said there was nothing 
init, others said there was something in it, 
but they knew it before “Well,” I said to 
my cnitics, “all discovencs are simple when 
they are found out, but if this was so simple, 
why didn’t you state it before ? * 

motion, then, consists first of dation and 
a@epression that 18, 1t goes vp and down hhe 
a wavy line When a lecturer addresses 
an audience, the interest ny go down lower 
and lower , then, perhaps, he says something 
which tickles the fancy, and the emotion 
goes up and up, his hearers’ hopes are raised, 
and they say to themselves, “Oh, it's not 
going to be so dull, after all.” Here, then, 
18 an instance of depression followed by 
elation. 

‘The next quahty 1s snfexsety. Your emotion 
varies mm intensity. You grow intense and 
earnest as you listen to a speaker who 
mterests you, until perbaps you are quite, 
as you say, camed away, or entranced by 
hus eloquence, 

Then your emotion has warsdty. We may 
ulustrate this, A man 1s sitting on a foggy 
day in bus parlour, when a fnend suddenly 
drops in. He 1s glad to see him, and out 
of depression he begins to mse into elation. 
And then comes a story of the hunting field, 
a wellknown wall had to be cleared, and 
some one was thrown , and as he listens with 
more and more interest, he finds the chmax 
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to be that the narrator himself was the man 
who was thrown, and that he has come on 
this depressing day to see lim partly on that 
account Then other fmends drop in, and 
you nng for cigars and wine = Yon are in 
formed there are no cigars, and you emotion 
1s now divided by the story, the cigars, the 
servant, and your friends, you are the sub- 
Ject of @ great variety of simultaneous emo 
tions, some not over pleasurable, but at any 
rate, there 15 variety 

Then, fourthly, emotion his a kind of 

firm—you may give it an aibitiary form, 
jou cw represent its direction by hnes 
uurved according to elation or depression, 
thick or thm ac<ording to intensity, and you 
can bracket them together to show that they 
are simultaneous. 

Lastly, emotion possesses m/auify, it travels, 
and it 18 never quite at rest, you my call ity 
velocity x 

‘Now pass to musical sound. Lhe notes 
in a musical scile go up and down, they 
have clation anil defn ession, may vary mn loud 
ness fiom sp to ff, from crescendo to dem 
nuendo, and so thcy have mtensites Many 
lunes of melody or harmony can be carried on 
simultaneously, as in 2 part song or a score of 
Wagner's, thuie us then no mistake about 
taney Lhen music has form = Musil 
form 15 % much a rccogmsed musical phiwse 
as “nicely felt colour’ 1g 1n punting, and it 
as more to the pomt, for we have but to crt 
our eyes over a score of Spohr o1 Becthoven, 
and compare it with one of Handc’s, to sec 
how widely different 1s the geneial form 
even to the eye. Lastly, from adagio to 

presto you have reached in music that crowns 
ing propeity of emotion, ze/ocity, for musi, 18 
never at rest 

Side by side, then, we place, after five 
fold analyses, emotion and music, the thing 
to be expressed and the thing which e 
presses it In passing fiom one to the 
other we have simply eachanged certain 
arbitrary nes and an x for a set of symbols 
capable of bi nging the various properties of 
emotion into connection with sound = Lbat 
set of symbols, so long m arming, so glotious 
im its advent, 1 obviously mocein musical 
notation, and in wedding that to sound we 
have reached at last the sovertagn and dncct 
medium of emnotional expression in TAT ARL 
OF MODERN NUSIC, 


I1I —InFivence oF Music. 


And now if it be asked, “ What 1s the use 
of music?” I may ask in return, “ What 9 
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the use of etnotion?” It colours all life, it 
inspires ‘il words, 1t nerves fo. ali action 
‘What woukl yom life be without it? And 
what 1s the giandest thonght without it? 
You know you mvw repeat a grand passage 
of Shakespeare without emotion. Ihe noblest 
passages In the Bible ate often 1ead aloud 
without kindling a thnil ot quchenmg a 
pulse But apply the heat of noble dramatic 
action oF impassioned rehgious cloquence 
and how changed 1s the leiden atmosphere ! 
how living and picgnant is the thought’ 
Mase expresses no thoughts, stands for no 
ideas or intellectual conceptions, rouses (ex 
cept by ussociatton) no images, but it stands 
for indepunent strtes of consciousness, 1 
cicates the atmosphere am which thoughts 
‘we born, it deals with the mystic states im 
which thought 1s steeped and coloured 

Without emotion thought would perish, or 
remain passive and inert No age, no sentient 
ceiture has been quite without a sense of 
musical sonnd as the language of emotion 
In als rude elements even dumb ammals are 
affected by it. It influences dogs, horses, 
and cattle generally. Notice how a musical 
sound, though monotonous, 1s understood 
and obeyed, and how the yingle of bells 
notoriously encourages horses to perfoun 
ther work, ‘Lhe plough boy ts inspirited by 
the stiains of his own whistlng. And do 
you wontle: that the Spartans were enabled 
to march to victory by the lays of the minstrel 
Lyitseus—that our soldiers require the fite 
and drum? And I have becn told that 
there are people m the Noith who are very 
delighted and cheered by that unutterable 
abomination, the Scotch bagpipe 

J must not trust myself to dwell upon the 
religious functions of music—active, as in 
the Lutheran hymn, sung dy the people, 
passive, asin the mass or Catholic anthem, 
sung for the people The songs of the 
temple have had more attention paid them 
than the songs of the street, but the time 
will come when these, too, will be under. 
stood as important factors in the hfe and 
morality of the people, A great statesman 
Vas said, “Let me make the songs of the 
people, and kt who will make thea laws” 
And when we think what might be the in 
flicnce of music we cannot but regiet that 
the populat songs of England ai, in fact, 
represented by “lommy, make toom for 
your uncle” ‘The songs of our music halls 
kindle emotions truly, but of what kind are 
they? When you cmploy music, wed it to 
thought, and thus awaken emotions, you 
‘oust remember you are playing with two- 
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edged tools, for the emotions kindled and 
duected may be such as 11 15 unhealthy and 
mischevous to cherish. Emotion means 
fire, and a heap of live coals on your carpet 
and m your giate subseive vay different 
purposes, form the one case your hous. 
» warmed, and im the othcr case it 1s bummed. 
down So it 1s with music, which Lindley 
and directs emotion. Must under certain 
conditions elevates, while under certain othe: 
conditions it demoialses Music ought to 
be used discicetly, adviscdly, and soberly 
and that is why the parucula: ds of music 
we adopt, and the words to which music 1s 
set, should be vizy cuefully consulered 
Music 19 not intended simply to tickle the 
car, music m moial And hese Iet me re- 
mind you that not half enough has been said 
of the discipline of emotion, a function excr 
cascd in the highest degiee by music Upon 
this very quality of disephne, nobility, and 
tmth of emotional eapiession, turns tne dis 
tincton between the modein German and 
the modem Italian schools, as schools 1 
say modern Itihan, because the old Church 
of Pu.olcce and Suadclla were 
seveic, beautiful, and sublime compared tu 
the modun Italrin opera and romance. Yet 
must we not deny the splendid melodie and 
even haimonte quiltics which aie to be 
found im the essentially false form and spit 
ot the Itahan opera, It has becn too much 
the jashion of the English Wamenites to 
decry Italan music, but the Guinan Wag 
nente 1s more hberal and catholic in his 
appreciation, while Wagner himself 1s the 
most hberal and truly cathohc musiuan 
alive. He cin appreciate every kind of 
music, and so can those who khaoow him and 
interpret him best 
I remember, when I was at Nuremberg, 
falling in with Richter (now conducting m 
London), then conductor of the Beyreuth 
Festival We were sited in the parlour 
of a httle old fashioned German ina, dis 
cussing the various schools of music, when 
I happened to allude to a famous quartet 
in Verdi's Rigoletto as a fine specimen of 
dramatic part wmting, whereupon Richter, 
the great Wagner disciple—Richtcr, the con 
ductor of the Beyreuth festival, the incarna 
tion of the muste of the futurc, sprang up, 
and hifting high hus glass in honour of the 
great Italian, exclaimed, “ Ach, der Verdi— 
ast ein ganz colossal Kerl!” 
To resume The secret of a good school of 
mousic 1s, thal 1t15 arcal exponent and a sound 
of the emotions Listening to a 
symphony or sonata of Beethoven's i not a 
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joke, it 1s a study, an emotional training 
‘Yon sit down and lisien attentively, and the 
master learls yon through various moods , he 
elates you and depresses you, your feehng 
waxes and wanes with various intensities, 
not spasmodically, but by coherent sequences 
You arc put through a whole system of feel 
ing, Dot of you: own choosing , you are not 
allowed to choose, you are to contiol your 
sclf here and eapand there, and at fast, afier 
due exercise, you ate landed on the com- 
poser’s own platform, chastened, exercised, 
refreshed and elceitid. Although urged 
here and there, the light rem has been upon 
you, and the mister drives you much in the 
same way that a shilled chauoteer drives 2 
spied stecd 

‘This 1s the process of all really great 
music, and the 1e1s0n why the Iti, as a 
school, and, indeed, ad bid music, Italian or 
olherwise, 25 mjwious Is because it deals 
unfauly or untruly with your emotions It 
docs not give you a bilanced, rational, or 
healthfal sequence of fechng It 1s hke a 
picture, the cfuct of which ws spoilt by a 
washy background of rw colour, or like 2 
melodrama such as She Bells, which, with 
ovt any icfction on Mr Tiving’s fine 
wcung, We may, howeva, call 2 very good 
melodramy, but of a bid ut sort It 3s un 
like a play of Shikcspeue’s If he has 
horrors to bring be'aic you he prepaics you 
for them, you ac not tufid with and 
<ahansted, your emotions ae not whipped 
and spuricd until they cerse to reapond 
All bad art tufks with, exhausts, and encr- 
yates you, ind music most of all, because 
at deals at hirst hand with the emotions 

In conclusion, I look for a gieat populir 
development of musical att in England 
You know vary well that “the Lnglish are 
nota musical people ' [hey may culnvat. 
mittic, they Ith. it and pay for it, but they 
do not produce anything to be comparcd 
with the works of the great masters on the 
Conunent ‘Lhe national music ts about 
“ Champrgne Charlie,” “ lommy,” “Waking 
the Taby, and “Grandfather's Cloch” Ib 
3 tiue we have Mr Sulhvan, whose com 
positions are alx 1ys wticome, but he studied 
in Germany, he took the Mendelssohn 
scholarshtp at Leipste, and therefore he may 
be considered, so fai as muek 3s concerned, 
a Geiman to the backbone, it cannot be 
said of bim that, “in spite of all temptations 
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to belong to other nations, he rema ued an 
1” 

fut am the last forty years the progress of 
music in England has been very teat Mi 
Hullah told me that when he boyzn to ex 
amme schools he found childicn who could 
Not sing two or thice consccubve notes in 
tune, who lacked even the iudiments of a 
musical ear, but that now, very greatly 
through Mr Hullah’s own work, this state of 
things 1s altered, and he stys thit if you go 
through the Icngth and bicadth of the land 
you will find thet the national eu has been 
toa great extent cultivated But we must 
not stop here, the national art must be 
improved, and thin the uitional taste, and 
above all the ¢lucrtion of the nition as a 
whole, in must, 

I should like to sce some one who should 
be responsible for con iucting the musical 
performanecs of our children Nothing 
morte struking in our Loud Scho ls than the 
admuable minagement of every other de- 
putment of instiuct on, ind the muddle, 
looseness, unceilanty, and gcnual meth- 
ciency of the musical mstiucuon Sound, 
po} music, songs, and put singing, at 
sipht as well 2s by cat, shoul | radiate fiom 
the Board Schools. I desue tv «ce cheap 
sheets of music plrced in the bu Is of the 
childicn which they my tthe to thur homes, 
and so karn the ait of » ning put songs, as 
they do in Amsterdam, and, decd, mm Hol 
Innd gencrally Lyon an Switzerland there 
} a certam coherent musicul prt “yodel 
ing,” at any rate superior to the “ He’s a 
jolly good fallow” style of chotus affucted at 
‘our own convivial assembhes 

Let the hewen boin ait of music spread , 
let at bless the homes and heuths of the 
people , let the children sing, ad sing 
together, Jet the conccruna, the violin, or 
the flute be found in every cottige , let not 
the only fiddle im the place be hung tp in the 
beet shop, the only choiases in the village 
be heard an the chow and at the public 
house And while music tcfines ple wine, 
[ct at stimulate wok Let put son,s and 
sweet melody usc m ul out ¢ onded face 
tones above the whul of wheels ind clank 
ing of machinery, thus kt the fielory girl 
forget her toil and the aii 1n his uevance, 
and music, the cwiliscr, the iccicttor, the 
soother and putifier of the umnuons, shall 
become the music of the futme fur Kngland. 
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THE GREAT PROBLEM. 


ONE is not tempted to envy cither the 
brain or the heart of the man who has 
never pored, until the thought has become 
almost maddening, over the dark difficultics 
which affront us when we scan, as we are 
bound to scan, the way of God in the con- 
stitution and government of the world. The 
contrasis and inequalities which meet us, 
wherever we turn cur cycs in this state which 
we call Christian, might well bewilder us, if 
we had nothing but the intellect to unravel 
the perpleaities which they unveil, We gain 
nothing by flinging a cloak over the bard 
problem which Providence presents to us. 
We may shut the skeleton away in a closet, 
but there is an uncasy sensc that it is there, 
which kills all peace and poisons al! pleasure, 
We must bring it out into the sunshine, and 
look at it in the light of God, or we shall 
remain its slaves. Perhaps theie is nothing 
in these days that so repels intelligent men 
from the ministries of the sanctuary, as the 
easy way in which preachers are wont to dis- 
pose of the «difficulties which have perplexed 
the ages, and have strained the reason of the 
most mighty teachers and leaders of mankind. 
One has beard preachers in the pulpit explain 
with a pleasant smile, in five ininutes, what 
the intellect of Christendom has pored over for 
generations ; or else dismiss it as a mere imper- 
tinent intrusion on the simplicity of a faith, 
which is simple only because it leaves nothing 
but words to be believed. The scheme of 
the great universe does not lie patent on the 


that its lovers should be its advocates, and 
should make out a good case for it by 
smoothing away the difficulties and magni- 
fying the harmonies to the last point which 
woukl leave in the advocate any honesty at 
all, From all temptations to suppress any of 
the difficult elements of the problem which 
has to be solved, may the good Spirit keep all 
his faithful servants free, 

There seems to be one great thought run- 
ning through the vast system of the universe, 
of which the human body is the supreme ex- 
pression, Many members, some to the eye 
honourable and beautiful, some uncomely 
and unshapely, but tempered together in the 
unity of the body; and so tempered that 
what we are tempted to call the ineanest and 
the least comely are the most vitul, and of 
the most essential use. We can trace the 
working of this law even in the lowest depths 
of the Creation, Everywhere there are many 
members in nature, Creatures beautiful and 
radiant, creatures loathly and obscene appear. 
But there is unity still; a unity as grand and 
complete as that of the human frame, The 
meanest things are on the whole mote necd- 
ful, and higher therefore in the order of use, 
than the more beautiful. The worm is on 
the whole probably more needful to the violet 
than the violet to the worm ; and the host of 
loathsome scavengers in the Creation, are the 
condition of the pure and lofty unfolding of 
its life; so that there is no schism in the 
bedy of the world, Nature's robe, like her 


surface of things. He tells most with all | Mastcr’s, is seamless; every thread is wrought 


honest thinkers who shows that he knows 
where the stress of the difficulty Hes, and that 
he has fell something of the anguish of that 
doubt through which he is secking to guide 
his fellow-men, 

We are not God's atlvocates; we are 
simply His witnesses. We are too much 
tempted to speak and act as if we were sent 
here to advocate His cause, and to make out 
a good case for Him, no matter what clse 
may fail All that God asks from us is to 
bear witness to the tuth, and to leave it to 
advocate itself, However dark and difficult 
things may seem, to smooth one difficulty or 
to light up one dark place, otherwise than Ly 
showing ihe truth about it, is in the end to 
darken Gou's counsel, and to put a veil of 
words between Him and human souls, It 
would be hard to estimate how much essen- 
tial mischief has been done to the cause of 
truth, in all ages, by the supposed necessity 


into the organic texture; and the beauty of 
the whole is the honour of each filament, even 
the commonest—nay, chiefly the commonest 
—of which it is composed. 

But it is easy to see how the perplexities 
deepen as we advance to the contemplation 
of man, and of the terrible contrasts and in- 
equalities of human society ; for ia man there 
is a self-conscious intelligence—reason that 
“looks before and after ;” man cap observe, 
compare, and conclude. He can contrast 
his poverty, his infirmity, physical or mental, 
his native propensities, which come to him, 
perhaps, with contaminated blood from a 
race of drunkards aad roisicrers, and all the 
misery which they make in his lot, with the 
health, wealth,- geniality, beauty, and happi- 
‘ness of his more favoured fellow-men; and 
he can say to his Maker, and does say to his 
Maker, “ Why hast Thou made me thus?” 
And there is no real escape for man on the 
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pantheistic principle that God makes good 
and bad together, as He maxes mght and 
day, some of the best sort, some of the 
neutral sort, and some of the worst sort, thus 
completing the manifold harmony of the 
world. If there m one creed more than 
another in which man finds it blankly im 
possible to rest, it 18 the pantheist’s If there 
15 one fact of consciousness which stands out 
more clearly than another to man im his 
deepest moments of expeiience, it 1s this 
‘There 18 a will in me which 15 not God, which 
is the “1” of my ummortal being, for whose 
decisions I am responsible, and the fruit of 
whose choice 1s mine, and must remain mine 
for ever 

At the same time it 1s night that we shoukl 
recognise that, as far as regards essential 
badness and goodness, and all that is most 
influential on our eternal destinies, the in 
equalities are far shghter than appear. Rich 
and poor, educated and ignorant stand more 
nearly on a level in this matter than most of 
us dream. Our estimite of essential evil 1s 
not altogether as Gud’s We confine our 
strongest reprobations chiefly to the visibly 
foul and disreputable vices, while theSearcher 
of hearts sees in the sins which are hidden 
behind the comely mask or the purple sobe 
more deadly, damning evils, than those which 
lodge under the beggar’s rags or behind the 
dog-licked sores. 

But there 18 a region, and that the highest, 
in which the contrast between the prssleged 
few who have enyoyed Christian nurture, and 
the outcast many who have never heard the 
Father’s name uttered in reverence and love, 
ts dark, dark, wdeed, There will be a 
company of Christians met in 2 goodly 
sanctuary, to worship the Father whose name 
has been familar to them from thei earlest 
fancy, who are able to explore the deep 
mystery of His ways by the light of thit 
word which, through early habit of study, 
yields to them readily its choicest treasures, 
and hghts up with something of heavenly 
radiance the dark sad passages of life, ther 
teady comfort 23 every toHOW a sure 
guide in every pi xity , their angel to 
them in the way by sure paths through the 
darkness of the wilderness, and to attend 
them in the valley of the shadow of death 
with visions of the glorious home that 1s 
beyond, And then there are mynzds around 
them whose very acquaintance with the name 
of God has been through blasphemous oaths 
and jests; who have been nursed from their 
infancy in the belief that all this talk about 
heavenly things, which hghts upa Christian's 
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Ife with joy, 18 the babble of fools, or the 
trade of pnests, which a “hnowmg one” 
should hold in scorn, who have suched in 
the sense that it 1s a hard world, and that 
the God who made it 1s a hard God, from 
ther mothers’ breasts, and who have seen 
nothing to change their tah as they grew 
up through a stnigghng, suffer youth to + 
wretched manhood, in armsagumst the would 
around them, avowed encmes of society and 
of God And who maketh them to differ? 
Tle who answers, God, as if thit were the 
whole clue to the mysiely, answers falsely 
But it 1s a part, anda very solumn part, of 
the answer The influences of the Christian 
home, the mother’s nurture, the father’s faith, 
the cultevatei intellect, the trustful heart, and 
the hope laud up on high—these are the 
Father’s guts “Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all His benefits,” should be 
our song as we lift up our voice to praise 
But if that poor brothcr has none of these 
gifts it 1s largely because man’s selfishness 
and tyranny have come betweea him and the 
hand that profiered them, it » bectuse the 
devil has been Jet in, and that not at all by 
doors of ts own openings, to sow the tares in 
that young heart ‘The child bom in a 
weious home, with tamted blood, with the 
example of vice and cnme bclote him fiom 
hus very infancy, was ashed about it as litle 
as his fortunate brother, to whom the hnes 
aie fallen in pleasant places, and who had all 
things from the first richly to enjoy. 

And yet God 1s mixed up with st in a very 
solemn measure. He suttus it, We not 
only upholds the world in which such things 
are possible, but He takes it, so to speak, 
into the scheme of his government, and en- 
dures it while He legisiates for its cure, And 
He seems to withhold the agencies under His 
contiol by which we think the muschiefs of 
society might be swiftly and finally remedied 
He has ten thousand angels at His nght 
hand whom He mght make His evangelists , 
He could thunder His word so that every 
human soul must hear, He has terrors which 
would scare the boldest tyrant, He could 
arrest by one stroke even a puest of 
the Inquisition ahunt for blood. But the 
thunders slumber, the sword rests im its 
scabbard, or only sweeps rarely in desperate 
extremities—as it 1s sweeping over Turkey 
now, before the eye of a trembling world. 
“Where is the promise of His coming?” 
faithful souls are ever moanmmg, as they con 
template the ommipotent patience. “ Awake, 
O ann of the Lord, awake!” earnest and 


nighteous souls cry out in agony as they gaze 


on wrongs and miseries which they are help- 
less to avenge o1 tocure. And God bears it 
still, Age alter age He watches it from His 
throne. ‘The foam of this turbid and bloody 
Bea surges up around its pillars , it stains the 

ents of the mmmortals, it flecked with 
Dlood the brow of His well beloved Son , but 
still no stroke, no word. Patience, patience, 
patience stil And to us this patience, the 
paticnce of such 1 God as we believe in—the 
God who revealed Himself on Calyary—is 
pregnant with hope Ihe fact that He does 
beat it 15 the surest of signs that He sces on 
beyond at, fiuits thut will justify it to the 
whole vinvaise and thiough etermty, But 
none the loss «io men who know Him not 
moan or madden at thy pttence, and vent 
thar sneers or scoffs at an epicurean or 
fundant God 

But does lle give no answer to the frenzied 
appeals of man, no word, no work to help 
them to believe? Yes, Ie has one grand 
answer—the Church. [hi 18 its great, 
solemn, nay, awiul mmustry, to make plain 
and justify the wus of God to man, “Ye 
are my witncsscs,” saith the Lord, my mes- 
sengers, ny ministers, my almoners, my hus- 
Dandmen, (o ruse by spiritual pam and toi 
m the tracks of the gicat husbandman, out of 
His sced held of darkness and sorrow, the 
golden haivest of cternity. 

This Ife of ous in this mortal state is 
hike the Ife of the eatth im the dark day 
of winter, how much 18 damp, cold, : 
and bare! It 1s the secd-tume ; all that 1s 
noxious and foul has to be tumed and vent. 
lated, exposed to the ar and sunlight, nor 
less to the winds, the storms, the frosts, the 
anows Were the year all seed time, who 
could endure the desolation in nature and in 
Me? But the day comes when the seed thus 
sown in datkncss shall wave golden an the 
sunhght of the new Creation, and the glad 
reapers shall sheave it and bear st in their 
strong arms to the gainers of the Lord. But 
this rests largely with us, the Church, on 
which presses the Lurilen of Chnst's ministry 
to mankind, ‘These vast, these diead differ- 
ences of advantage and endowment are 
suifered, we may well believe, that they may 
give the largest development poswible to 
man's ministry to man, Let that be abund- 
ant, and all bitterncss passes out of the sorrow 
of the sonowful, let that be cramped and 
acnid, and the bitterness engendered 1n human 
hearts vents itself not only on map, but on 
God Many may be disposed to say, the 
PMice i$ too vast to pay for such a result, 
Inuustry uw beautiful, and the relatons which 
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spnng out of it are beautiful and nch m 
fruit, bat is 1t worth all this? And the 
answer 1s, God only can tll He seems to 
see that the development of this ministry of 
man fo man is worth any amount of present 
pam and strain. Perhaps ne shall not learn 
that it 1s the most beautiul, the most blessed, 
the most fruitful thing in this universe, until 
we see its harvests gathered and garnered in 
eternity. 

And at 1s worth our while to consuler what 
is the essential bitterness of the suffering 
which spungs out of thise due incquahties 
of nature, endowment, and condition of hife. 
It as not the pam, man can bear any amount 
of pain if hs heart be wt perce. If mere 
suffering made man’s misiy, we mmght find 
it harder to undeistind how God endures 
that there should be so much of it m the 
would. Butit 1s not the pun. The mere 
suffuing 1s mixed with movil clements which 
infuse into it all ats bitterness, and these the 
Christian munistry of whicn’ we speth can 
laigely cure. Man can moally bear any 
amount of suffering biavcly if he be sustuned 
bv sympathy and hope He cin be glad 
even in the midst of it, with a 4,)ulness which 
the world giveth not and taketh not away, 
In the full consideration of this prnciple 
much of the explanation of God's ways will 
appear. The most blessed men who have 
ever lived have been the sharpest sufferers 
The most blessed One was the Man of Sor- 
1ows It was when he was in the depths 
that the joy of David’s heut overflowed in 
song. Paul and Silas, beaten, bleeding, 
Dound, all might long sang praise. Suffermg 
as nothing if st be not m the soul. If the 
soul 1s free and glad there will be no more 
plaints of misery. Sorrow there will be, sobs 
of pam, but they will be tuned, as they break 
forth, into songs. 

‘The more one knows of life the more one 
seems to see that man 1» made on a very 
lofty scale, and that an easy hife, free from 
pain, care, and tears, could by no means 
satisfy his heart. Heis made for a wide and 
deep expenence. Anguish and rapture are 
‘both within the compass of Ins scale Each 
furnishes a tone which he has to enweave 
into his harmonies. If we could banish pain 
and care, the need of struggle, and the fight 
of faith, we should destioy at a blow the 
most fruitful factors of man’s hfe, Itis well 
that the young should understand this early. 
It will put them more in the way of blessing 
im this hfe than anything cise that they can 
do. Let the young go forth mto hfe, not 
afraid to suffer, and not slow to connect the 
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suffering with the hand of their wise and 
loving God. A man never grows bitter over 
suffering if the hand of love 1s touchmg him 
tenderly, 1s making his bed mm his steAness, 
and drawing forth the tale of his woes and 
wrongs. Sorrows are lightened the moment 
they are shared. It we can get into the 
heart of a poor storm tossed and despezate 
wayfaret the thought “God cates for me,” 
the night hgbts up ima moment, and if we 
wait, it will soon, hke the Philippian gaol, be 
bight mth songs 

And the first stop towards the conviction 
that God cues, will often be the thought, 
man cares, God’s children, His disciples, 
His witnesses care. It 1s not 1 matter of in 
diffirence to them whethcr I hve a dog's life 
and die a dog’s death 01 ~ man’s. If I sec 
that ther heart, rche for me, I can beheve 
that the Fathcis he ut aches for me, and if 
it be so, and We still lets me sufter with all 
His power to help me, I shill sec the mein- 
img of it soon Ihe visits of onc truly Chnist- 
hike soul 1a a poor, sttug.ling nughbourhood, 
where, as far as we c1n see, the chinces are 
ternbly against the growth of all thit 1s best 
in the being, will assuage, to 2n extent truly 
wontlerful, the bitterness of the suffering that 
1s there And why? Man knows in his 
scerct soul that he deservis to suffer, and 
that it 1s no meichment of the goodness of 
Goil that he does suffer. He hnows, too, 
that there 15 a inmtstry m sonow altogether 
heavenly, at Icast he knows rt in his best 
moments. But there 1s that m him which 
tals him that he was not meant to sutter 
alone The echocs of the first promise of a 
helper, a dehverer, are still lingering about 
the world, and chiefly in the mner chambers 
of sorrowful hewts Aud man longs for 
sympathy, for the touch of a tender hand, 
for the tones of a loving vorce , for one who 
can winsper, “1, toa, liave suffered, am suffur- 
ing, but I am sustaued, I have taken my 
heartache to the bosom of my Saviour, and 
there I am at rest" 

There 1s that in the heart of man which 
expects such mmntry as this, How can it 
be otherwise? God made man for it, and 
there 15 @ place left void in ns nature which 
it only can fill These vod places in the 
nature beget its yearnings, they are the 
stops 1m the organ of our being which make 
Tousic to the airs of heaven Leave the 
sence eras he broods and becomes bitter, 

pain deepens into agony, parent of frenzy 
and despa. But if bs becther secks him, 
touches him, makes him feel lus oneness 
with him in bis condition of suffenng, that 
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be may become one with him in the condi 
tron of blessing, the darkest gloom’which en 
velops the ways of God will be clissipated. The 
sufferer has passed through the cloud, and 
af he can look to the Chiet Suffirer, he will 
soon be face to face with the glory. Our 
ministry, if it be Chirst-like, i a witness to 
Chust’s It makes a man fcel how much Gou 
feels, and then all fills nto a harmony. Let 
him but sce that God stoops to share the 
burden, and he 1s man enough to lift it and 
bear it even joyfully Who would not fullow 
such afeadcr, who rechs of dangers, suffer 
ings, miseties, with such a Captain and such 
a prize? ‘This us the way, the only way, to 
tike pure bitterness out of suffermg, and to 
make possible the justice ition of the ways of 
God to man. 

And what God calls for 1s a Church which 
can pour a flood of this loving sjmp thy, this 
chanty, on the world. fhe imiant Church 
was full of st, and the people were glad and 
glonfied God when they siw it There was 
no lack of the cliss whose conihtion we arc 
considenng in that Jewish world. I'he poor 
they had always with then. And the people 
were giound to the dust in those diys by the 
nich man’s tyranny, and the mise1y was 
made doubly bitter by the Phasisec’s mal 
nant pride. “This pcople which hnowctl 
not law 1 cursed,” was the only benc- 
thetion which they ever received fiom the 
itps of thar iulers, “ God, I thank thee that 
I am not as other men are,” w15 the only 
liturgy which they ever heard, hure were 
bruised heats and broken spints enough 
there m Jerusalem, nioaning over the in 
soluble problem, and questioning whether 
there were pue gladness for any spinit an 
any would. But when they .aw the brother 
hood of the Church they were glid, and in. 
all the penury, in all their pun, they glow 
fied God. The daikness which clouled Hie 
ways was lifted. Let heart beat against 
heart m xts pain and fever, and intn can 
endwe, and still believe and hope in the 
loving God. he poor never envy the rich 
who are gracious, the sad never envy the 
glad who ae genial. But the selfish, care- 
less nch and gay, thy regard with an 
envy which has a touch of bilter hate in tt, 
and which, if pent up, becomes the parent 
of Revolutions, and of Reyms of I'urror too. 
But let us undeistand who are the generous. 
A man may tithe his incom, twice over, and 
bestow at in alms, and be before God a muser- 
able mggard still—mggard of that which the 
poor man wants and values above all the gold, 
Givers we can get, and enshrine the me- 
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mories when they are gone in Bio- | 
gtaphies; but the hberal souls, the open-| 
handed, are rare. The open hand 1s the! 
symbol of the only chanty which mates with : 
God's. Let this flow through all the chan-- 
nels of society, and the problem w solved , 
“Just and true are all thy ways, O thou 
King of saints!” will then be the joyful 
testimony of mankand. 

The Church has to justify its existence, its 
Ingh privilege, its boundless blessing, its 
glorious hope, by holdmg and using all as 
God's steward and man’s trustee, ‘Lhe sun 
holds its splendour in trust for the world, 
the flower its fragrance, the field its com. 
All things that lve, live to minster, and it 
is the spring of their gladness The glad 
light which plays around the brow of Nature 
18 the outshining of the Creator's joy in 
making all things blest And shall that life 
which hives in a sense of which the life of all 
other things 1s but a shadow, and which 
shall smile and shine in spheres which he 
beyond the final fire, arrogate the nght to 
hve to itself, and to hug its dear privileges 
closely to its heart? By the grace of Christ 
at ts what a as, how much of Foy Joy, its 
power, its blessing, grows out of 
Siepositions of His hand? That far old 
Christan home, the memory of which fills 
the eyes with tears , that mother’s kiss, that 
father's blessing, Ict us recall them, and 
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recall all that they have wrought for us in 
Ife, and let us pray for— 
“Such a beast whose pulao may be 
‘Bis prase ™ 


Blessed ourselves, Iet us go forth, lke 
Abraham, to be blessings. Let us taste 
deeply the sacred, the Divine joy of living 
to serve mankind. We mty have hittle to 
give, as men count guing “Silver and gold 
have I none,” sud one to a helplss cripple, 
“but such as I have give I thee im the 
name of Jesus Chnst of Nazareth nse up 
and walk” We can say that to a cnppled 
soul, a cnpplkd compiny We can give 
that gut, the name of Jesus Christ of Naza 
reth And there are some still who know 
how to give it, so that, as of old, “the lame 
shall leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing” A Church baptved with 
the spint of such Divine Charity would make 
swift progress to the conquest of the world 
And there 18 a yoy in 1t which springs from no 
other fountam Man was made to give hhe 
God, and only m the life of grvimg can he be 
blest. A poorer purse he may have, 1t may 
be—though “there 1s that scattereth and yet 
increaseth ,” but there will be a gladder heart, 
a bnghter home, anobler name, the name of 
a hving one m Jerusalem, and a treasure 

‘daily in that world where the largest 
clauns of the aspirmg spint will be honowed 
through a long eternity 
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FAIRY JANE. 
{For Bfuste ) 
EASING, pleanng Furry Jone, ‘Wealth laid down ins precions gains, 
‘Warbhag through the runny weather, ‘loping 1n bus thrall to bind her, 
‘With a voice ike hnnet’s strain, ‘But she, snapping golden chams, 
‘With a heart hike baoyant feather, Cast the shining Imlex behind her, 
Jane hus lps of cherry hue, ‘Wudom passing, paused to gare— 
Cheeks hice peaches, farr and waxen, Left hus lore and followe3 after, 
Laughing eyes of summer blue, ‘Bat she, knowing Wisdom’s ways, 
Rippling noglets, soft and flaxen, ‘Shattered all bis plans with laughter. 
Pore as light—wheve’er she treada ‘Then Lave came with footsteps coy— 
(All the fragrant aar grows sweeter, Offered her # slender blossom, 
‘Suter flow er-buds raze them beads ‘Though she chid the backwaid boy, 
‘With 1 radiant sale to greet her. ‘Now she wears st m her bosom 
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‘What a goose you are Dele 


SARAH DE BERENGER 
By JEAN INGFLOW 


CHAPTER XXAlN 
Ay FEW days after this, Mrs Snep, as she 
stood soning in her little cottage by 
the hop garden, saw a respectablelooking 
woman stwnding by her gite A stout little 
boy held her by the hind, and was crying 
Iustily 
Mrs Snep did not recognise her, The 
young woman was forgotten, but she could 
not forget There was the litle path, and 
there were the very clumps of pinks, and the 
grey bushes of southernwood, and there was 
KXI-58 


the mustress of the mansion, stouter, and, as 
she thought, kindlier looking than before 

Mrs Snep came out, and as she threw an 
article of clothing, just ironed, on 2 Lush to 
air m the morning sun, she cast an observant 
eye on the stiangei, who, commg forwaid, 
begged to ash for a seit unti the carner 
should apperr, and af she might have a slice 
of bread and some milk for her chiid She 
had not been able to grve hum his usual break 
fast, and he ws ctoss, and ted too, for 
they had been travelling all night. 

‘Lhe stranger expressed her willingness to 
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pay for what she hid, so she was soon made 
welcome to a scat m the cottage. Some tea 
was mule for her, ind while she c1umbled 
bread into a stucer tor her hoy, and poured 
milk upon it,a tide of recollections flowed up. 
She remembered the dys before her httle 
Deha was born, and aftcrwaids all thit she 
had softered, Just so, m that same place, 
and perhaps in that very chun, her httle 
Amubcl had sat beside he, contented with 
her bread and milk. The ¢hck of Mis, 
Snep’s mon appeared familar, the hops 
Teaned over the litle back window, just as 
an the former clays, 

“And so you want to go on by the 
eanc’s cut?” saul Mis. Snep, “It docs 
‘not piss tll noon,” 

“| know tliat, ma’am; I have been the 
journcy befate.” 

“Oh, you know these parts, ma'am?” 

“1 did a good many ycus ago” 

“Well, things don’t chinge here much, 
that’s certain. We've got the same squire, 
and the same doctor, and the same parson 
we've hid for years.” 


“ The paison’s name was Mr, de Beienger,” 
faltacd its. Dill, “when I knew these 
ants 


“Oh, he was the curte. We have no 
ewatc now,” answered Mrs. Snep. 

“Indeed, m2um,” 

“He must have been gone these fifteen 


rears 
“And well mgh forgot by ths time, I 


should judge," sighed Mis, Dill, for an 
anguish of dcsire urged her to spcak of Ina 
Wf she could, 


“Jorgot  exchumed Mrs. Snep; “not 
by any means, 1 can tell you, ma'am. It’s 
only two yews since he came to stay at the 
vica1ge, and J’se reason enough to remem- 
ber thit, for my diwzshtci—my sccond one, 
that will be thr and twenty if she Ines tll 
Michulmas— Muy—” 

“Yes?” exclumed Mrs. Dill, with keen 
interest, 

Mas Snep prused to take another iton 
from the fixe, then, attaching her nanatuye at 
a different pomt, sad, “Mis Smah de 
Berenger, and aunt to thu. Mr. de Berenger, 
had wrote to our vicar’s lady whue he was 
herc, and said she wanted a pulour maid, 
and she wanted one from a distance, for she 
could not allow followers, Anc| so our viear’s 
Indy and Mr. de Berenger managed the thing 
between them, Ani Mary took the place, 


worse fuck!” 
quite well, 
flush 





“I know Miss de Derenger 
ma’am!” caclaimed Mis. Dull, a warm 
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of yoy passing overhei face “ Tlvedin asitu- 
ation for many years within fom mle of her” 

“No, you don’t say so, nrv’am! ‘She was, 
the nearest woman, and the meanest, that 
ever Thad to do with, as you'll judge, when 
Tell you that I'm nonin my girl's clothes 
for her next place, and thue’s not a scrap of 
Livek among them” 

“Black!” faltured Mis. 
who's dead?” 

“Who should be deal? Why, Muss de 
Duenger hersclf. Didn't you hnow 11?” 

“Dear me, no. I am conte a long way; 
T’ve head nothing. She was in the best of 
health when last I heard of hc.” 

“And might be now. It was an accident. 
Lhe old gentleman, that used to be so 1ich, 
was driving her out, poor lady, and they got 
overtuined, She never spoke agam, my ut] 
says. Ah, there have becn mimy changis in 
that family, it’s as much as there often 15 m 
the newspapers to reut of than. Perhaps 
you knew the old gentleman ?” 

“Pye seen him tumes out of mind, ma’am,” 
faltered the poor mother. She dared not 
now mention her children, Tad those 
changcs aficeted them 

“ They sty,” proceeded Mis Sncp, “that 
of all his fine houses and )inds, he have but 
cnough left just to heep hum," 

“Why, I never head of such a thing,” 
cvied Mis. Dill. “I didnot think ich folk, 
hike that could lose then propeity.” 

“Te was a company he had shares an, my 
daughter sad All the countiy ring with it, 
Tt arose from what people call unlmated lia 
bilty. ‘There are two pretty young lutics, 
thit folks do say are Ins gund-diushters 
You've scen them too, mayhip He likes to 
mide about what used to be lis own park 
with them, and he’s as happy as a hing.” 

The mother sighed far joy , she couiil not 
speak. Ter childhen sere among the living, 
then, an I they were well. 

The operation of sprnkling the clothes 
eceupid Mis Snep for a munute or two, 
and gave Hannah Dill tune to wcover her- 
self. “Rides about mth Miss Amal! and 
Miss Delia, docs he?” she picsently found 
voice enough to say. 

“Thew very names, ma’am, you have 
thers quite pat.” 

“Bat I should have thought to lose his 

would break hs buut.” 

“Te does not, ma'am, My daughter 
stayed at the rectory for three months, 
aster Miss de Betenger'a death. They wanted 
extra help, and paid her handsome. They 
aie better off now, of couse. She said it was 


Dill. “Why, 
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as good 13 a pnnted book to see how the 
old genthmin went on Tic 1s upward of 
eaghty, and has lost his memory He his 
no servant felt but one old man, that alwys 
waits on him, and he has a fat old horse in 
the rectory stable = He lives with Mr de 
Berenger, and docs not know thit he has lost 
Ins money His notions thit he 3s making 
Ins great fortune gierter  Savmg up, you 
know, to lease more behind him” 

“Te never could bei to spend much 
moncy,’ observed Mts Dill “And so the 
young Indices nde with him, and are attentive 
to lim?! 

“So I he, mvam. And what he costs 
Mr de Burencar, he his about cnou,h money 
Ieft to pry for When he gets tned of the 
country, my diughter 6155 they put im an 
the trun ant telegraph to bis other nc how 
that lives in London, to mect bim = Its 
not worth whil, he says, to have a town 
hou, ind thit 35 why he his let at for he 
wants to sive Ile siys he must go and sec 
that the pcople his house is let to are taking 
care of it And those folks, knowing the 
crs, tbviys sattsfy him, ancl, as I sail, he 1s 
as cheerful and is happy as a hing * 

Well, I never! excluimed Mis Dill, 

She wis gloning all over with a wumth 
and joy thit shu hid hadly ever expected to 
feel oun Ehey were weil, mictty, useful, 
happy Oh, thce was sunshine yet in this 
world, and she was bashing 1n st 

“The Mi de Berengers uc better off now, 
no doubt?’ she presently sud. 

“Not by 1 shilling ' replied Mrs Snep. 

“Wall, J alwiys hoped, though Miss de 
Beien,cr was so fond of making schemes 
about her will, that she would do the nght 
thing by her nuphews ” 

* Lhen she cidnt, ma’am ” 

“Who did ber money go to, then?” 

“She'd almost doubled it duung her hfe 
time, as I heard tell, and they say her house 
was & sight for the useful things she'd got 
together—stores of linen, and china, and 
what not. And she lefi t al—her farms and 
her house, and ber raoney= 10 those two 
young ladies , everythmg, down to the very 
Jam pots on her shelves, and the clothes in 
het diawers, and the thimbles m her workbox. 
‘They say those two young ladies have mote 
than eighteen thousand pounds apicce.” 

More than eighteen thousmnd pounds 
apiece! And the man that had been so 
good to them—that had brought them up 
and loved them, and even been proud of 
them—he had got nothing! 

Oh, how sweet it was to hear even dus 
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stranger tulk of then! But how bitter 10 
heu thit the kindness of kelix de Berensur 
hul been so rewuded, and thit Saiah, in 
her wltul misttke about them, should have 
robbed hei own flush and blood for them sake. 

Coukl any good come of money so in 
heute? No, their mother thought it could 
not She became cold and puke It was not 
ull Mis Snep mentioned ther nancy igun 
that she 10used herself, but at ws only to 
hen whet cmsed her ficsh mucty, ind to 
be shown that 1 most chthcult, a most bitte. 
dluyy tomards her dulinas was jct to do 

© Onc of the twos cn.i ed to be muted, 
ws I'm tokl, sd Mis Snep 

© Te must Ie the cidest, then,” sud Mrs, 
Dill, pemblmg with cvcitement 

“Wall now, 1 should have sud not” 

“ But the otha 1s so very young ” 

“T know thac was a young soldtr-ofhcer 
tbit made one of them an offer, He went 
awry, md cunt brick Intely and offered to 
her gun 1 thmk he 3 the gentlumin, 
and I think it 15 the youngest But they're 
thoughtks»—the young Jadies are both 
thoughtless,’ contnucd Mrs Snep, going oft 
on 1 put of the subject more intcicstin,, to 
het then Delta’s Tovar. As F stud, Atiss de 
Barenger never left 40 much as one black 
gown ~icce to hei servants, thou.h some 
of them bad lived with ha for years ‘Those 
young lies were hind—I will sty tl at, but 
neither of thum had the thought to put the 
seryimts uito mouming, and my din hter 
came home without 7 sctap of blich on het” 

“Somebody did ought to have told the 
young Iidics whit was the custom,” said the 
mother, apoloyiaing for thum 

“So I say, ma’ ” 

“Ob, my Debi! thought Minnah Dill; 
“do you love Uns youn, genticmm? And 
must your mother go and ‘cll you that you've 
no nght at all to hecp Miss Surah’s nioney? 
When will thee be an end to my sonows? 
Maybe the young mm will be olf the harga n 
af vou give up the fortune, and if you refu e 
to do so, your mother "ll never have an cis 
hour about you any more ” 


And what was the tre stue of the ce 
about Deha? This; that the young oftcer 
had, mdccd, returned at the end of the yeu, 
and had again oflered her his hand = Utged 
by AmaLel to give him 2 ttle time, and not 
to reject him hastily, Deha had agreed to 
consider the matter fora few weeks, and te 
try to lhe hm She had fulcd, and that 
very morning, while her litle brothur at. his 
bread and muk, she had, with many flushes 
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and blushes, 2 great deal of pity for kim, and 
some shame for herself, contuved to tel! bm 
so. He was gone, and just as het mother 
left the house where she had been boin, and 
met the caner’s cart, Deha duted up-stais 
to Amabel’s room, and stood looking at her 
sister with blushing discomfiture 

‘Amabel came up to her and smoothed 
het cheek gently against has—a hind of 
moderate catess that the guls had used from 
theu childhood, 

“What a goose you are, Deh!’ she sad 

“Yes, know,’ said Delia ruefully. 

“You've sent hun anay 

“Of couse Coz sud I must. 
oh I wish Coz didn’t know !* 

* Hell never tell” exclumed Amabel 

“No, but I hoow that he knows ” 

Delhi mosed to the diessing-table, and in 
an absent and agitated fashion begun to try 
on some of Amabel’s rings. Presently she 
sim Dick in the garden , he was apparently 
dup in thought Deba drew backward in 
the 100m and sonied, 


Twish— 


“Coz and Amias have been talking to him 310; 
“Te I 


all the morning,” whispered Amabel 
says now he should ithe to go to sea,” she 
contmued, nodding towards Dich. 

“Does he?" exclaimed Delia“ Oh no, 
Dich, think you'll find you do not wish to 
go to sa" 

“Then you should not hase set him 
agunst enngiating.’ 

Jt may have fairly been satd of Master 
Dick at that time, that he did not know his 
own mund, unless it may have been said more 
fairly sull that he did not know somebody 
else’s mind, any more than he knew how 
completely that mod had the mastery over 


tis, 

Sir Samuel de Berenger bad put him to 
school nil he was eighteen years old, 
then, when he came home for the hohdays, 
‘us two brothers had sat in judgment on him 
and his future; when it was found that he 
had done so very well, and stood so very 
lugh, that if they let him stay at school 
another year, he would im all probability get 
a good exhibition, which would enable ‘fn 
to go to college almost for ni , after 
which he would be able to provide for bis 
own living. 

And Dick had come home without getting 
the exhibiton, He was now nineteen, 2 1€- 
markably fine, handsome young fellow, brown 
all over, ‘aller than either of his two bothers‘ 
very engaging, rather inchned to be idle, and 
quite helpless m the hands of these said 
brothers, who had, at some inconvenience to 
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themselves, prolonged his school days for 
him, and now di not very well know what 
to do with him. 

Dich had only been in the garden a few 
munutes when he saw Dela sitting in the 
‘open window of what had been the nussery, 
with some “ art needlework" in her hand 

“How mee this room looks, with poor 
Aunt Sarah's things in it!" he said, accost- 
ang her and sitting on the window sill. ‘ No 
one would know it —1 say, Delia!” 

"Yes" 

“Tye had such a wigging this moining.” 

“Oh! you should decide, then, what you'll 
do—uhat you'll be* 

“Well, I said I would go to sea, and they 
won't let mc Why, Delia, whae did you 
get those ngs?” 

“Oh, they belong to Amabcl. 1m so fond 
of ngs, and I have not got one ” 

“Why don’t you buy some, then?” said 
Dick 

 Amabel never bought one of hers, rings 
ale supposed to be jresents If I wor 

and was ashed who gave them to me, 
jouldn't hike to have to say I bought 
them” 

Dick revolved a certain thing in his mind 

“ Look here,” he began » “it Igo to sa for 
two or three years—’ 

“Tr will be so doll.” mtenupted Delia, 
“if you go to sea and Amabcl’s gone.” = 

“Well, but xf I do, I could jel an anng 
foi a paitmg present.” 

“So you could, and I could aw one to 

with your crest on it.” vlc 

“If Tgo to sea.” No occasion ticgwait 
for that. Dick took bumself oft m [¢% «10 
five minutes, and in hot haste demanded of 
Felix a large, old-fashioned gold watch, which 
had been his father’s, and which he had 


It had plenty of good stuff un it, Febx 
looked at him almost as if he knew all alfout 
it, and gave him the watch in silence and 
with gravity. 

It was four miles to the town, and Dick 
ran almost all the way. He did not make a 
bad in with the one jeweller that the 
place afforded, and then the price he was 
to have for his watch being agieed upon, 
he set lumself to overhaul the whole 
shop for two pretty rings, It was not tll 
the neat morning, about the same hour, that 
he saw Deha atting im the same place, all 
over blushes and dimples, He approached, 
and getting over the low sill, sat down beside 
her on the couch, and said, “I've got them, 
Rather jolly ones, I think; only I'm afraid 


and knocked about a good deal at school. 
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they aie too big for yom finger.” He looked 
very # faced. 

‘Delta put forth he httle finger, the same 
on which she had worn Amabel’s rings. They 
were manifestly too Lig for it. Then she put 
forth her muddle finger, and for that they 
were a little too nght, 

“What a pity!” smd Dela. “And 
they’ such pretty ones, yust the sort J 
Nike.” 

“Well, put them on your third fingcr, 
then,” rejomed the donor. 

“Oh, but I couldn't wear them there,’ 
said Deha, blushing till her forehead and 
throat were all one lovely hue of cai- 
nation. 

In _an instant Dick knew why, but it 
was his clestmy to be a lucky dog He 
blushed hyaself, but he said stoutly, “Why 
not?” 

“Because that’s the ‘engaged’ finger, you 
know, Dick,” she answered. 7 

Dick was holding her hand in one of his, 
and had the rings in the other, 

“Oh,” he smd, almost with a groan, 
“what a fooll have been!" And Dola— 
this exquisite Deha, who all on a sudden 
had become almost unbearably delightful— 
Deha was turning away her face from him. 
“T'm nothing but a schoolboy yet,” he said, 
with deep disgust against himself. “If 1 
‘had but worked as I ought to have done, 11 
might have been different,” But that blush 
of Delia’s was the making of him, “ Put 
them on, if only for a moment,” he said, 
pleadingly. And she let him put them on 
her “ engaged” finger. 

“Tt can only be for a httle while,’ she 
observed. But how pretty they looked 
there! 

“ Even if you won’t wear them, you mean 
to keep them?” he mged 

Delo had close: hei dimpled fist, and was 
locking at them wistfully. 

a pore you take care of them for me,” 
she said, but she made no movement to- 
wards unclosing her hand or taking them off, 

“Take cate of them till when?” 

Dela still looked at them, then her httle 
hand unclosed, and Dick took it m his. 

“Coz would be displeased,” she whispered, 

“You mean that he would, because I've 
been an idle dog, and because—well, he 
said it yesterday—because I seem very well 
content to be loafing about here, doing 
nothing.” 

Deha was mlent, 

“But that's all over now,” he added im- 


petuously ; “I'm gomg to Fehx directly— 
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this minute I intend to settle to something 
at once—forthwith And then——-” 

By this time she had taken off the aings 
and put them into his hand 

“ And then, Dulia—” he repeated. 

But had not Delia got all she wished for 
now? Puhaps she thought so At any rate, 
Dick’, glimpse of Par udise was over, Oh, 
then,” she said (she had such a mischievous 
httle dimple in her cheeh when she laughed) 
—“oh, then—we shall see.” 


CHAPIER dAXV, 


Syrau DE Rerevcre way u.eed gone; 
her guiding hind was at last withdrawn. 

“T have lost my aunt,” Kelx would say, 
and ever after he felt an uneasy want of 
those fiesh and dnect expressions of opinion 
that often showed him what he really thought 
himself, as well as of he: feailess certamnties, 
and her feitile crops of schemes But he did 
not know, It never occuned to lum to con- 
sider, that for many yeais she had been the 
doer of everything of the least consequence 
that bad been done in his fumly And yet 
she was a remukably toolish woman, 

Saah had first, as she believed, ciscovered 
an imteresting mystery, She had obliged 
Hannah Dill, contrary to all her wishes, to 
bring the mystery neat, she had, to her own 
satssfaction, solved it, and she had, for the 
sake of it, deprived her own nephens of every 
shilling she possessed. It was all Saiah’s 
domg that Amis was engaged to 2 little gut 
who was suppoved by all the nughbouthood 
to have no nght to any fathers name, but 
then at was Sarah’s doing also that old Sur 
Samuel, now he had lost his memory, was 
more happy im the society of the two guls, 
and received moe tender attentions from 
them, and move 1¢al alluction, thin ftom any 
other creatures 

As for Tul, is lie for suas past had 
‘been planned out for him by hiy aunt Sarah 
It 1s true that he now hopclessly loveil this 
beautiful Deka, but then for many years she 
and her sister had been his delight, hus daily 
occupation, and his one amusement. He 
Anew that he would not have given up that 
pleasant, cheeiful past, even u by so domg 
he nnght hive avoided the pain of hus pre- 
sent. Perhaps be allowed inmself to be more 
severe on Dick, on her arcount, than occa- 
sion altogether warranted ; for Dick was but 
ayouth—a fine, honest, healthy, affectionate 
youth. Felix considered that Dick was not 
manly enough; not considering that, but for 
Deli, he might, perbaps, at his tune of life 
not have been manly at all, 
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Honever bel chinged bis mind on one —“ Lhcte, my dear bos, think of unpiovmg 
punculy moimng Dick had two mings m youself, not of cxcusng Duby ‘The best 
Ins pockut. “I will not wear cathe of them, putt of your futme 1 thudy yrey ued for 
Dd rhiasud ‘ tility decided whit you you, mthe the rest suitible for it, ind vl 
ate to be” So Dick hid asked to bie 1 wall be well” 


confcrence, a final conference, on this g1c1t 
subject with his tno biothe:s, and then ind 
there he had discussed 1t—laid down his own 
viens stated the gros and cons of xl the 
lms proposed, md eapressed his deep du 
sug to work, in a fasion that perfectly 1s 
tonishad them 

Amris ws exceedingly amused Feb sat 
back in Ins chan, 1d looked at him mm 
purzled bewilderment 

“Why, you young scump!® exclumed 
Amns © “Want to ,0 to London the day 
afi to-moirow!—want to sit to work im 
stanly! Well. LIL do my vay best for you 
a I declued 1 would the other day, when 
you didnt seem to cae a striw about it 
‘but I cimnot think whit has come to you 

“The fact is Dela svys—’ Dick began 

“ Deha srys'” caclumed Anuis, in amve 
mnt 

“Dela says——" Dich begin aun, and 
agun stuck ist 

“Wall, out with at my boy,’’ sud Felix 
gively and kindly 

Dich hid 1 httle nn, case now mm his hind , 
Ie put at down, 2nd the ring rolled out on to 
the bk. Dick picked 1 up and poised it 
on the top of one of his guat fingas “Deli 
sys shell never wear this for 1 schoolboy 
She wil not be engaged till I have got some 
cucer before me—til I have something to 
do" 

“Y—thinh—-she—1s—quite—nght,' sad 
Amrts, gazing at the 1pg, ind uttering the 
sentence is it he requned to thmh between 
evuy word He looked so much suprised, 
however, that Dich, m spite of his nervous 
‘ness, burst mto a shoit laugh =Then ail on 
a sudden it flhed upon hun that Deli was 
included 1n this astomslment He could not 
bear that this exquisite cictture, so wis, so 
Lund, so loving, should be the sulyect of any 
dispaisging surprise Ie thou,ht his own 
impetuous presumption was alone to blame 
He hastened to declue thi, He meant to 
be worthy of her Change hy mmd? Non 
sense! How could he chinge lus mnd? He 
had Jovad het all bis fe better than any onc 
else in the world He had always helped 
her with her lessons 9=When they played at 
“houses” as children, she was ays brs 
litle wafe, 

Everything he said, while more earnest, 
‘became more boynh, till Felx said— 


And in the memtune Hwnth Dill with 
her child cotercd the town white she fcarud 
7 to find lu husband 

Lhe assizcs were indeed songz on, but to 
those who were not dnectl) concincd in 
them, this give no au of solummity , thee 
wis little about any whom she rccostad which 
answered to the fear and dead and depres 
sionm he own mund = And she found het 
sclf un thle to ask any qucsuons She looked 
about, she windered rout, till she found 
herself n the muket place, ind the buldings 
about at she felt sur, weic none of them whit 
she wanted And whit # ts the buildmy she 
wanted exlled? She wis not sure whethu it 
wis 1 court house or 1 scssion house, ot a 
puso, and shc could not mike up her nnd 
to ash A foiloin hope that she might get 2 
Auta from her husband, sust uned het till she 
reached the post ofhce, for she had wnitten 
to Usank, at then poor home in Whitby, 
told him where she had jon, uid cauuously 
hated at her reason 

Alas! thuc was no Ketter w the ofc. tnd 
no telegriphic messige for Hinth Dill 
Het chil, tured and hungy, bein to cry 
fer his dinner, and she iclt that, when she 
acached the court, she should not be allowed 
to enter unless he wis perfictly quit ind 
good She hastencd into an cxting-shop 
and g2ve hum a comfortable mel, and then, 
ag she glanccd out at the window, sh. sw 
what she at once peiccrvcd to be the place 
she had looked for, people were hanging 
about the doo, but many mote were commng 
out than going in 

“Why wae the people comng way?’ 
she ashed “Were the assiccs over? ’ 

“Oh no but the judges were at lunch , 
they always had an inteivil for lunch at that 
time of day” 

“ Might one go m and hevw the tual?’ 

“Ceitamly , a court of justice was aln ts 
open to the public’ 

She hardly knew how the next half hour 
passed She was soon standing in the press 
outside that door At fist all was silence, 
sle scemed to have no chance of getting 
Afterwards there was a little bustle, and 
voices msde struck upon her frightened cars 
Some people were almost as destrous to enter 
as she was, but her sharpened senses showed 
her some who were only there for curiosity 
“ Five shillings, sar, of I get m,” she whwpered 
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to ustiwut min it her side Then she 
tuincd her pile lice, and, sclectmg another, 
icpeated the seme words 

An encigctic movement on either side of 
het soon bronht her on She knew not 
how it was dom, ul the money wis givcn, 
ani she w25 i but inside in 1 very fow 
mumetks She haul not intended to teil her 
wictched errind but it was guessed Her 
money wl these two men were powcrial 
cnough to bm, hur to the font her fee 
did the rest She stood within and, bane 
112, she could sec well over the shoulders and 
herds of tho « about her, most all of whom 
wus women 

hae wis no trembling, no sinking, now , 
the yo ple wae pressed cosy togcther 
The wn>pheae wis stim, She hil a 
hoy chil m her aims but she knew no 
fatue all het soul way m her cys, for at 
piesent she could heu nothiag 

Oh! now thae wis a moverrent, some 
dun, thit piaced her heut w th anmsh, 
showed ha the yud.cs ¢ mn om with dl 
stat. hese men, who ware to do m othcs 
to 1 disgtaccful deith, were ushered in 
wih honour, with observance She, poor, 
wictched woman, felt this with a kecnness 
Git Nid never stuck in all ber bite on her 
hupcned scnscs before 

Tt wy nght, rt must be so, symptthy was 
Ul with the lew 

In tmt crowd she fult so utterly sone, 
as if none of Gods cicrtmes could come 
newt cnoush evcn to know what she suffured, 
much less to pity her—the wife of 2 possible 
muiderer, a possible murdercr’s child slp 
ang with his rosy fice resting on her shoulder 

Another movement, which at so chanced 
Luought lier 2 little forwardcr, and thae were 
the bunistezs im their wigs, and 4 name had 
Deen calkd Some man answeimg to the call 
‘was in the pulpit hke enclosure, which she at 
once reco,niscd as the witness box ‘Then 
she siw the pnisoner, a pul, small man, 
whose forlorn face looked as if no courage oF 
stiungth was left m him As the witness 
Insscd the book almost cuckssly, cut unly 
with perfect composure and confidence, he 
tumed his faded eyes upon bum = Hannth 
Dill hited up hers 

One fear wits over The prisoner be! 
tied was astringe , but another fear { 
closely, Her mstnet justified itself by the 
event Sittmg among the spictatois, ind a 
very little way behund the witness, 2 man 
leaning forward gazed and hearkened. Not 
any change that fear or fatigue or shame had 
‘wrought had so changed hum, that she did not 
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instantly recognise the deeply w utchful and 
utterly colourless fue twos her busbind 

Atemble zemllm ured he, so that 
she lost the duft and mui, of the fist 
few questions ind answurs All her thought 
wis to know the memin, of Usihs ov 

1. ston 

Ths fortes wae sunk, bu was wasted 
tine tio a shadow, hi cyes wu intent on 
the witness, and yet there was yicid over 
lis ec veut m wful perce Lett wretched 
hu band was pufectly cal 

She Imew not how long she w itched him, 
Dut it was till mother witness wa an the bos, 
wad al wry bee wse of 1 tat change m 
Usais fue thu she tune 11) book and to 
Iten It was t confi lene watness—t wit 
ness Umost too willn, Hews bun, i- 
ceamine | by the cow! stl for they 1 sonet 

“Remumber thit yon uc on your oth 

© Edo rememba it 

* And you swcu t! it thr 1 the man? 

* T could not for. lum 

“Jutitis seventeen you a, * 

“Seventeen you andl thice months 

“Aman chingcs 1 vou ¢cal in suvenicon, 
yeus and threc months 

“Ay, but a cub foct—whun one he is 

dd one——’ = Hur the witne & pw cd 

“ Well?" sud the counsce] tur the g2sonc 

“When I head that nans cub foot he 
was following, I felt 1» f— 

“You aic not to tell the court what you 
felt 

“Wal, I mew I knew thu wr the vay 
sume I heard thit feutul tuac, wn) d tuned 
myself, and I sim him 

You saw the pusona, ¢ tf11 > 

“Ay, amd Thnew hun vt onuc and 5) ohe 
atone Sud I, ‘We hee nct | clor 

“And as anothu witnes hi proved he 
ansnercd, ‘Not to my Inowk!< Now, 
what had you beside the prcuhit sound of 
the club foot to g> on when you sud tor 
min whom, by your own show n, vou had 
not seen for scventien yous, “We hive inct 
before?” 

‘It wis the sum mm , 
witness I knew him at once, ¢ 


ted the 
Thiiw 


mm 
© How did you know hun? ll the jury 
th 


at 

“Isis the lock of hur yn dly, tht hung 
over hus forehead, and, putly it wi the oval 
shape of his face, as he Icaned over poor 
Camboume after hed struck him, that I 
remembered ” 

© Tes false!” cred a voice that yang through 
the court—“:t's false! You, Wiliam Tasker, 
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don’t look at the prisoner, look here, look at 
me!” 

Cues of “ Tur thit min out '” were heard 
‘Theie wis confusion m the place where the 
sound had proceeded from, a woman fell 
down 1n 7 famting fit, people tose m their 
places , but before the officer could each the 
man who had spoken, some were helping the 
woman out, others had statted anay from 
him He was standmg alone, leaning on a 
vail in front 
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“ You, Wilham Tasker,” he repeated, “look 
met” 


The ternficd witness tumed hastily, and 
gaved at him 2s if fascu.ated. Ihe counsel 
for the prisonet prused In one ternble 
amstiat every eye was upon Uzarh Dhl, 
From the judges downwards all gazed at 
Iim—a lame man, with an oval face, and 
a lock of hat that stayed over his fo1e- 
heul. 

He leaned forward, with cyes wide open, 




















He and the witness gazed 2t one another, ! 


and the unfortunate wife g17ed also, sw the 
ofticers advancing through the crowd to 1¢ 
move Uzziih, heard the witness ery out in a 


Jel chad cl a lacs dimpht fist, rnd was Jooksny, at them 
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Sovx time after this, Hwmnah Dill seemed 
to come back again—she knew not from 


lamentable voice, and beat his bieast, “I ve | whence—and she was silting on some stone 


snom ‘~zunst the mnocent, and there the 
guilty stands!’ and then heard (not one 
syllable was sptred to her}—heard her hus- 
band’s answet, as they were about to lead 
tum awry, “You've sad the tuth now, 
Wilkam Tasker, ‘twas I that did it The 
‘Lord have mercy on my sinful soul !” 


steps in a quiet flagged comt The sun was 
shming—that was the fist thing she noticed , 
then she observed that she herself was in the 
shadow, that her child mbbed his cheek 
against her sleeve, cressing her, and that 
2 tall gentleman was leamng over her, a gen 
tleman whom she had seen before. 
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“ Do you know me, Mrs Dill?” he asked 
her kindly. 

She thought he might have saxl that several 
tumes before. 

Yes, su,” she answered in a low, dull 
voice. “It's Mr Bartlett.’ 

“What can I do for you? * 

“T want to go to poor Dill” 

“You cannot do that now, my poor frend 
He has accused himself, he has given him 
self up.” 

“T knew he would,” she rephed, quite 
calmly, “That other mans wife 1s happy 
now, and ]-—” 

“Your misfortune 1s vary grert,” sud Mr. 
Bartlett. “I pity you deeply” 

“T saw the prsonei’s wift get her arms 
round his nech and hug him, whule they led 
my wretched husband away.” 

“Have you any place to go to—have you 
lodgings here?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, then, 1 must anange for you” 

He went quickly from her, and a lady, who 
seemed to have been standing above her on 
the steps, came down and addressed her with 
sympathetic gentleness, 

she knew it was Mis Buitlett, but the 
shoch she had sustained had becn too much 
for her , her mind was blank and dull. She 
uttered her passmg impressions “I never 
thought to sce them hee, thy dont Ine 
here?” 

“No,” said Mrs, Bartlett, glad to foster 
this momentary Inpse fiom the dicid reality 
“No, we dont live hcie, but my father and 
mother do, This 1s their Louse, we are 
come to stay with them ” 

After that Hannah Dill knew not at ail 
how many houis or weeks myht hive passed, 
when one day, awakmg ina clecent bed, she 
found that she wis cool, thit the furniture, 
which had long scemed to whol about her, 
had settled in its plaice, that the swums of 
passing strangus, who hd appearcd mght 
and day to appioich her bed and gaze at her, 
were all gone Shc slept a good deal that 
might, and m the mommg awoke aware of 
what had occuncd, and able to think 

She had a nurse, as she perceived, but she 
could not bear to question her It was not 
‘all Mr. Bartlett, heaung she was sensible, 
came to see her, and brought his wife, that 
she spoke, sending down the nurse, and 
gazing at them with hollow, frightened eyes. 

“Ts he condemned, su?” 
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of your dear hitle boy, Mts, Sna:th, and 
to get better for his sake He 1s very well; 
T have seen that he was well done by * 

“Ma'am, I know you have a mothe’. 
heart, Is there no hope tor Dull, sir? Must 
he die that death ? ” 

“He as quite 1esigned,” sud Mr Burtlett, 
istead of answonng he 

“Oh, my God! cned the poor woman, 
folding her hands, “have pity on him and 
‘on our mnocent child!” 

“Yes, your imnocent child,’ sud Mrs 
Baitett. “In ath this bitter nuscry, Mry 
Snuth, there 28 one pleam of comfort, and 
that concerns him Nobody hae knows your 
husband s name , he hws icfused to divulge it 
He has shown 1 father s humtin that respect.’ 

“Tewas his duty Does he know that I 
have been so ill?” 

eg” 

“Ob, I must go to hm!” 

“You cannot yet” 

“Oh, ¥ mght be too late!” 

“There are many days yct You will not 
be too late, Your husband his been vay 
all himself, He has had an epileptic fit" 

There are some things that sppear quite 
unendurable, they bear down the soul unde 
such a weight of imiscry, that life scums im 
possible, And yet they will not hill, they 
are not thus to come to their desired end. 

When Hannvh Dill and hei husband mut, 
they both looked the mete shadows of their 
former selves They sat hand in hand in 
the condemned cell, and neither spoke It 
seemed a comfort to the wretched prisoncr 
to have his wife by hus side, but he never hard 
anythmg to say. Sometunes he was rcrling 
ius Bible when she 2ppe red, sometumes be 
was kneeling in pray er—alway s decply hunble 
and generally quite cum, for he wis not 
agitated by any hope, his doom was hacd 

‘One day, as she was about to we bun, 
he bared his thm orm, and sad, “Oh, 
Hannah, sometimes 1 bopep—* 

“Hope you may dic first? " she whispered 

Ay? 


iy 
“T spoke to Mi Baitlett about thit,’ she 
answaied —“ My poor husband ' he s1ys, for 
all thar suffering, the condemned do not di. 
And you are at peace. But oh, that rt might 
be!” she broke out, burstmg into tens 
‘Then, tiying to calm herscit, she said, * You 
are a man forgiven of God, as we both for 
ever trust; but you bavc always known that 
at last you deseived to sufici—and suffer you 
# 


She lay long silent when Mr Bartlett had would.’ 


told her, by a pitying gesture, that it was 60. 
At last Mrs, Bartiett saul,‘ You must think 


(Oh, that it was over —oh, that it was 
done!” she said, when she got home, and 
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she was so wietcheilly al all that mght, that 
she feared to be lad up again and unable to 
gotobim But just at sumse, as she had 
dropped into an uneasy dorc, a flatleamg 
«heim came to her she thou,ht she saw her 
husband st nding at the foot of the bed, and 
that Ins cyes wu fall of a tapturous calm 

While she looked, some notse startled hur 
and she woke, mourning ox4 the sweetness 
of that shoit respite How hud tht it should 
have been wiested fiom her! But there was 
@ noe agun, it was under her window. 
Some one callcd out her name — She started 
up. Mr. Dutlett was below. He told her 
to chess hetocIf and come down to him, 

Oh, how beautiful the sunnse was, when 
she came out——how pure and pracefut ! 

“Your husband 1s very ll,” he whispered 
toha, “the chaplun has oblamed leave for 
you to come to hum, He had another fit 
last mght” 

Her dream had stilt domimon over ber, 
and she looked at the sunise; but she 
hastened to the puson, and was soon in lis 
«all 

Two people were there, the doctor and a 
warder. They were not sympathetic, not 
pitful, mczly attentive to what was before 
them. Ha husband was speaking , his voce 
was perfectly stiange to her—a tremulous, 
pipmg voice.“ Yes, they tempted me, they 

ave me the dhmk, sir, 1 was thiee-parts 
dunk when I did st." 

‘The doctor and the warde: patted, to let 
hei come to the nanow bed. The signs of 
his sore stig.fe dung the fit were visible 
‘on his face, and on the bruised arms and 
disoidercdl bed, but he was perfectly calm 
non, the sunnse was far upon his wasted 
features. 

Tie spoke again.“ And the mercy of the 
‘Most Merciful 1 over all Ins works, I trust 
in Him that I die forgiven.” A slight con- 
vuluve movement passed over his face, and 
then there wis a deep sigh. She was hneel- 
ing beste him now. 

“Ther,” sud the doctor, commg forwaid 
with grave indificience, “I said he would 
not last mote thin the twelve hours fom 
the ume of the seizure. It’s half-past sa 
o'clock ” 

“Ts my poor husband dead, sir?” asked 
the wife 

“Yes, my good woman—dead,” 

“May 1—" 

“You may do nothing at all but leave the 
prison,” interrupted the doctor, wth more 
kindness of manner, 

* Not have his poor body to bury it?” 
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“You may do nothing at sll but leave the 
puson," he reperted , and she 1ose at once, 
and Mr, Burtlett took ha home again. 

‘A widow, and all that day lying on her 
bed, unable to hft herself up, and yet lost in 
a raptue of thanMulncss, blessing God for 
hei own and her poor husband's «ake. 

‘But the shock of all she hadl gone through 
was moie than she could bea, and for 
several wechs she was so uliuly prostiate, 
that io mse, and for an hour or two daly 
fo sit trembling by her fire, was all she could 

ish. She had sill money left, and 
there would be mote to come to her mm a few 
weeks, so that she was able to pay for what 
she wanted, Tet hind ficnds, the Bartletts, 
‘were one. 

‘What still opmessed her was Miss de Beren- 
get's will As soon as she wis alle, she 
must go and scch her childien, and, if pos 
sible, induce them to gic up the bequest 
She was too weak fo wite, too weak to 
move. 1t was not till some time in the month 
of Novembtr, some weeks aftcr het husband 5 
death, that, findwg how vay lede of her 
moncy was lefi, she roused hetacif, and selling 
all she had that she could posmbly spue, 
set off an the railway with het cluld She 
had an wgent Jongmg upon her to sce justice 
done Her childnn could not prosper if 
they had, however iwnocently, brought lows 
upon the funily which had chensbed them, 

And yet how little she could with srfety 
tell them. She pondeied over ths dummy 
the dreay might’s journey in the parha- 
mentary train, and almost despaued. ‘There 
was still nothing but conecilncut before her. 
Ties daughters would mcct her wath kindly 
condescension, though she had gone off from 
them so suddenly. Yes, and each of them 
she hoped—she was suc—would give her a 
kiss, But she had robbed herself of all 
claim on them, cven the bond of fasthful 
seivice was broken. 


CHAPTER AXAVI. 


‘Mrs. Jortiic was a woman of conse- 
quencc—of much mote consequence, sn soine 
respects, than Mr. de Berenger, though she 
was generally consideied to be ao servant, 
and he a master. On all gieat occasions 
‘Mas. Jolliffe could make he: power felt, and 
one was approaching. 

fact, the very next day, namely, the 
ith of November, was to be the most 


important that for many had dawned 
on the De Berenger ‘fanliy. A very 


pie was at that moment baking in 
Sonor of it, Cakes, without end, were 
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tanged on the dresseis to be given away in 
the village, There was gieat rolling of 
pastry, stufhng of fowls, clearmg of jelly, 
stoning of plums, roasting of becf Mis 
Jothffe was making all het subordinates 
muserablc for fear the oven shouldn't go. 
Tt gencially went very well, there was no 
special rcason why it should not then It 
never hid failed since Master caine of age 
A wodest festival had becn given on that 
occasion, and the crust of the pic was burnt 

Nobody m the Litchon had any peace till 
that goost. pic was out of the oven, and was 
all one cleat expanse of gold coloured ciust. 

“And quite a creditto you, ma'am,” ened 
the two village mutrons who were come to 
help Mis Jolific was pacified for the 
moment, hut now she began to fiet about the 
partadges and the custuds, “for, indeed, 2 
‘weds 1s not a thing that takes place every 
day,” she remarked 

#And hadn't need,” sghed her weny 
subordsn ites 

“Thue wasn't 15 much of a spread when 
M) Amis was chustened as I could have 
wished to sce,” continucd Mt» Jollifle, who 
never forgot mythin., “and Ticmemlcr as 
well cm be, how 1 said to her thit was 
cook at thit timc, ‘I hope, xf the blessed 
‘babe lives to cat his wedding breaktast, he'll 
sce finci victuals on the table by half, and 
moie of thin?” 

“You mut have sud you hoped he would 
make a tine budegioom,;” observed one of 
the attendants 

“But did not,” rephed Mrs. Jolliffe, m- 
pres, “and so Ttcll sou traly, But we 

tve al heard that maimages ate made in 
heayen and so I believe they aice—a picked 
few of them,—th» for one. Never was any- 
thing hike the conveniency of it, Muss Sarah s 
monty gomg to her own nephew, the nght 
ciest on Miss Amabcl’s share of the plate, 
anid all then things mathed ‘A. B.’ both of 
them.” 

“Tes very mteresting,” sad the 
gul, and Mrs. Jolhffe, finding that she had 
time to pause and Ix amuscd when the suc- 
cess of the breakfast hung yet in the balance, 
sevcrcly oulered her into the back kitchen to 
wash potatoes, 

Tt_was long past midmght when Mis 
Jolliffe, satisticd at last, locked up the house 
and ciept up to bed, ‘The servants, all ex- 
tremely tued, slept heavily and later than 


The budegioows; as perhaps might have 
bean pentintae re oes and rang 
for his hot water. 
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‘He was m the little room which had been 
his froma boy. It led out of Ins brother's 
200m, and commanded a siew of the charch 
aad the lawn, on which grew two very fine 
fir-trees 

Armas drew up his blind, rather a thick 
sprinkling of snow had fallen m the might, 
Itwas still snowing A dark and 1athu misty 
mormng. The two trees stood like two tall 

spires, and 2 tree 01 shiub of sinzular 
shape appeatcd between them It did not 
seem to be so thichly covered with snow 15 
the other shrubs. He looked at st with m 
terest, at was singularly like the figure of a 
‘woman crouching down agamst the fit tice as 
af for shelter. M cou freak of the frost, 
as he thought 11 Yes, like even to the 
minute detuls , for there, bent down, mht 
be the head, and there, fully into scguiu 
crevses, was what might be the hoad of hu 
dow! 

It was a woman! 

He called lus brotha out of his room to 
Took at at. They even thonght they saw it 
move, and both, huncdly thowin, on their 
clothes, ran down, The shipe hid whe Wy 
attricted attention below Fela and Amit 
had plenty of help, and the helpless cievtuc, 
not stiff, notinscnsible, but only powerks, to 
move, was caned into the warm nursciy mil 
ladon a couch. Her atttude, as they1 used 
hei, was easily expluncd She wes caouching 
over 2 beautiful, 1osy child, so as to shickd 
him from the cold. Her cloak folded him to 
hei, and he was warn and sleeping, having 
leancd against het shoulder 

Hannah Dill! She looked woin and wan , 
her han had many streaks of mey init, and 
her hollow eyes told of pun and guef amt 
trouble She made no compliant, her eyes 
followed hei child, and when she iw thit 
they weie attendmg to him, giviag him 
breakfast and warning him, she appeated to 
sink away into an exhausted sleep 

Tt was about eight oclock, and the family 
were not down. It was not to be eapected 
that at such a time morc attention could Le 
devoted to the poor, uninvited wsitor thin 
was absolutely needful, especially 2» she 
could not talk, but in about an hour she 
was able to drink some hot tea ‘Then she 
secmed to notice thit Lut had come in 
and was standing near her Mr. Brown, the | 
doctor, was also present. 

“And you say she spohe when you fist 
found het under the tree?” he said to Fax. 

“Yes; we raed her up, my other and 
T, and she stood between us.” 

Jolhffe took the child and remaiked at the 
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same moment, “She has 

a widow's cap on.” 
Then she said faintly, 
“My poor hus 








I trust he went 
to God.” 
“She is com. 
ing" round," 
said the doc- 
tor, “Well, 
Mrs. Snaith, 
do you feel 
better?” 
Hannah 
Dill looked 
about her. 
“TI had not 
been there 
Jong — there 
under the 
tree, It did 
not seem 
long,” she 
said, ad- 
dressing 
Felix, “1 
wanted so 
to see 
them,” she 
presently 
added, 
while the 
doctor 
continued 
to feel her 
pulse and 
regard her 
attentive: 
ly. 
“Her 
strength 
musthave 
failed just 
as she got 
near the 
house,"he 
observed, 
“and she 
g@ank 
down, 
The cold 
has done 
the rest. 
See how 
she gazed. at 
. the door.” 


“The young 
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ladies ae not dressed yet, Mrs. Snaith,” said 
Felix, using her old familar name. * You 
shall see them shortly, So you wetenot long 
under the tree?” 

“No, they put me out at four o'clock at 
the town 1 walked on, for my money was 
all spent, and my boy was hungiy” 

‘And ‘this was the wedding mormng. 
Neither of the two brothe:s liked that 
Amabel and Dela should begin it with the 
sight of their old nurse, and the story of 
what she must have suflered 

Avuas came in first with Dcha, all in 
white may as a bndesmaid , het lovely far 
Mas sweet and pitful, but she shrank a hittle 
when she saw the hollow-eyed woman 
stretched on a couch and motionless, except 
for the turning of her eyes She came, and, 
kamng over her, knsed her kindly, and 
Noting a sor of 1aptwe that came over the 
poor face, saul, “Mamscy dear, you'll be 
better soon " 

Mamsey had hold of a fold of tarlatan 
“What does *t mean?” she ashed, with en 
cating cycs. 

“Why, the wedding, Mamsey—the wed 
ding, that’s what 1t means!" 

“You to be manicd, my beauty bnght ? 
Yout” 

“Oh no,” cued Deha, all dimples and 
blushes ,‘'no. But don’t look so frightened, 


car. 

“Who 39 i, then?” said Mamsey, very 
faintly. + 

“ Amabel.” 

“Then I’m too late,” said Mamsey, “I 
hoped the Lord would ict me get heie in 
time It can't be helped.” 

What could she mean? She spoke so 
slowly and seemed so disturbed, that Amuas 
said, “And why should xt be helped, Mam 
sey? Everybody wishes for xt.” 

“ Who's the gentleman,” she mourned out ; 
“tell me his name,” 

“Why, his name is the same as mine,” 
anaweted Amias, amiling down upon her 


8 
swith joy in hus datk eyes. “Iam the gentle the 


man |” 

ako sir—you?” 

“Yes, I—Mr. Amias de Berenger, You 
semember me, surely.” 

“Well, thea, its ail right,” she murmured. 
“Wonderful goodness of God! I bless His 
holy Name.” 

Strangely solemn words; they seemed to 
have itde relation to the circumstances, and 
she Ne away, after saymg them, into a kind of 


fain! 
"The bride had better see her before she 
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goes to chuich,” observed the docior to 
Febx, who had come in agun, 
“Why?” ashed Felis. 
The doctor looked at him. 
mught be better,” he said 
“She changes very much, surely, su," sand 


“T think it 


Mrs Jothfie. “I don’t see that she secms 
torally" 
Hannah Dill recovered fiom hei faint and 


again gazed towards the door Delia pe- 
sently re-entered it, with the rosy hitle un 
known biother inher aims. And after her, 
floating onwaids, lovely and pensive and 
piutul, came Amabel, in her bndal gown 
ind floating veil. 

“Patt back,’ she saul, “that I may kiss 
Maney.” 

Amuis put the veil back for het, and she 
looked quictly intohrs eyes ‘Then she came 
on and hissed the prostiate invahd, and sat 
down beside her. She sat gently and sweetly 
beside hei, but it cannot be supposed that 
at such a time, within bilf an hour of her 
manage ceremony, she was able to give any 
very «cep attention to her old nurse 

It was Delia who first spoke, she had a 
sulden idea that human faces seldom coutd 
Took lhe Mamsey’s long. It must be her 
own little experince, she thought, that 
made hcr fecl alaimed, but she yielded to a 
sadden impulsc, she would say the kindest 
thing sn the world, whatever was the event, 

“Mamsey dun, look at mc—look! I've 
got the den, Pretty httle boy in my arms,” 
she said, in 2 cheerful and comfoiting voice. 
“You will come and hive hee again, won't 
you? But xf you don’t stay, Mamsey—do 
Jou understand ?—1 shall always take care 
of him.” 

‘The dying eyes appeared to thank her, 
they wandered ove: the thiee faces with a 
wondrous rapture of peace and joy. 

“And yet,” she presently whispeied, “it's 
not said, and I cannot say it.” 

“Say what, Mamsey?” asked Dela. 

Her eyes fell upon Delia's hand; she saw 
rings. ‘You engaged too, my sweetest 
sweet?” 

For all answer Delia lifted her hand to her 
hips, and kissed the rings she had so lately 
ee to weat, 

of anguish pissed aver the 
raother fe face; all the light and oy in it was 
gone. 


“Do you love Aum?” she whispered. 

‘Delia murmured, “ Oh yes.” 

“And [ve no time to speak,” Marat 
sepeated. “Miss Sarah’s money ut this 
Sarh——” lesley, 
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“She's wandermg ?” exclumed Ambe] 

“ Never mind Cousin Saiah’s money de,” 
sud Debi earcssing|y—her lovely fice wis 
all dmpks and blushes, her happiness was 
so new to her— “look vt these insted 
{ont you wint to know who guvc them to 
me? she whispered She leaned down trtt her 
check almost touched her mothers shoulde: 

“Who dud? ’ replied Mumsey 

Delrt could just hear the words M-amscy 
Ind boll of her rmged hand now Dela 
Ivied up her fice, md answered those be 
secehing eyes Whodul? Why—Dhch! 

Then the clip of that cold hand wis 
relive t, and there came bich agun asti¢n.e 
ryptur. of peace Dcka witched it ind 

‘THU 
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wonilered, til some one came to the door 
and called the girls way They gave exch 
1 kindly look to thar old nurse and passed 
out of the 100m, Delia sul having the baby 
boy in her aims 

They all prssed out of that 100m mdced, 
at the sume moment ,—the childien to the 
lot which hid been won for thom, the 
mothe: to ha 1est 

If it wis fastme so to hve wd 40 to du, 
hiing given up all ilun,s even her own 
chkdren—to hive not thinkad, and to die 
not hnonn—yet still at wis the Jule she 
hil chosen, ind thete we some who, re- 
ficcting on such 1 Ife would sty, “If that 
be fulure, It me $0 ful 
END 
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YOUNG country is emmently the pliee 

m which women may put forth than 

‘best powers kyery memben of a commu 
which 18 only mm course of forroxtion, 
fecls caer to bring out 2 thuir resources 
for the good of the common weil = Lhe 
women of Americr feel thrt they have thu 
shue of the work of thuir country to do, md 
they prpwe for it by cutuviting their intel 
lect, and so fitting themselves for any post 
that it may be needful for them to fill Lhe 
tiumng they receive gives them that best of 
quikties in women—adrptabilty Jims very 
thing prevents their being compelled to settle 
into groov.s that restrict ther general useful 
ne%s and influence Physicul toil m the 
home, or the workshop, or brain work im the 
proftssional sphere, are accepted as thcu 
duties whencver circumstances rendcr these 
imcumbcnt on them, and their employ ments 
tun so smoothly, thrt it cacites no spead 
remuk how they we enzged. Like the 
perfection of x tonlctte, their work 1 done 
without attircting attention to its detuls 
When we hive sud this we have sud all 
thit cm be sad about women’s wok in 
America In fact, 1t 1s whatever a womin 
ew do, the proof bemg that she does it_ wd 
that she accomplishes good results What 
the good results, seen im the social hfe of 
the United States, ate, 1 18 mportant to 
tite An I nghsh woman admitted into the 
and famius of that country finds a 

tu of affairs to which she 1s unac 

d. Wives Lnow ther husband's 


business, and help him in it The loss 
or gun of evay day rs thar afin, and 
then sympathy 16 cnurcly with the }bout 
and the bow — Ls Ierls then to on 
dcwou to undcistind commercil undu 
trkin.s Pecuuse the influence of cducrted 
motheis, wives and sisters 1s bencher in 
the domestic cucie, men tk their ant in the 
households of the mtion = ‘They are found 
woithy to be considuied on the stronyth of 
the umy of the Stite strivin, for its pro 
atess | Thur minds uc permilted to be 
excised in the pohticd economy of those 
depirtments of the public business that ful 
undcr the naturdl cogmemc. of women 
‘The detuls in the mami ement of workhouscs: 
and pnsons thit 1clite to fooil, clothing, 
health, Ac, are committed to womens cue 
“Advisory Dotds’ me forme to secure 
their cooperation “Commrstons" ue 

wed, in which they we invited to act, 
tnd thus then services ue utilised in every 
wry, m order to promote the weil being of 
tue country. 

Wnt they posttively cffect to this end 1s 
surpusimg No Lnglish Indy cin refuse to 
bev witncss to the moual aspect of Amencwm 
socicty, 2s compared with Enzlands state at 
ths time If only one remarkable i.iture 
be noticed, which 1s prominent all over the 
Innd, 1s the influence of woman, it would be 
enough to crown the fau sex in that country 
with the greatest cuthly honour They have 
bumshed, by ther all powerful effort, the pre 
sence of drink from their tables , and, 80 far, 
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have stigmatived drunkenness as abhorrent 
to them. Hosmtality “without the drink ” 1s 

the honoured grace of the New World, and 
this 1s due to the work of women—not 
fanauc, superstitious, and unreasonable, but 
calm, Scientific, plots women, resolute in 
their aim anil then action to avo thit 
which 1g danguious io ther fannles, the 
prescivation of which 15 their special duty. 

Onc remuksble result of the higher edu- 
canon of Chistsin women in America 15 the 
lage numbe who enti the mission ficld. 

‘The colle.zes that sens forth women of the 
grentest intellcctuil culture send out also the 
Targest numbu af imsstonaes to the 
gospel of the Kingdom of God, the Holy 
Spuit thus owning the advantage of education 
m the woth of the minushy, India, Asia, 
China, Jipim, Syia, and many “regions 
beyond” have received these workers ‘Lhe 
own vast land 1s a giand theatre for thar 
cneigy _ ‘They move about on the face of at 
with a devotion and organiation that have 
most extraordinary effects, 

In the heht of these facts, 1 becomes 
very interesting to evrmine Wullestey College, 
as one of the taming mstitutions of the 
Chistian women of Amcnca, This estab- 
ishnent 15 the offshoot of a work set on 
foot by a woman about fifly years ago. The 
heivine who sought for female emancipation 
from the alls and miseries of ignorance, thus 
addtessed her pe pils, when she was sending 
them forth to the battle of life, and when we 
have quoted thes extiact we shall bave put 
before our readets Masy Lyon — 

Now I thust sou will be anfleable sn rex to to 
there ht Donets that, even to 
Dut de very careful to distingush between tke i ght 

personal qm itification. .. . . Make all 
of sour sullcctail and moual powery and of your 
anffuence over othus .... Do something, have a 
plia, live for some epost ‘be faithful and conscien- 
tions ind uaduistind what you are to do, bat do not 
expect to make over this world, of to meatly change 
your con liuan im it, but scek, rather, to be ready to 
do and bewt what comes m yous way. Bo willing to 
do anjtloug amy whure that Providence sexs to ley 
pon you”. . Do not expect to be 
becanse educated, Ladies never can be ‘mulepadenty 
gad thove best educate most feel then dopeaé 

ey must expect giert demands to be made upon 
then time ‘and sean, and they should met them 
am the spint of Him who came to mmuster rither 
thon to de mimstaied unto You will {dno plersiune 
he the pleasure of active cllort. May God gwe 

every one of you more and mate for heat and 

hs to do, and more and more fellowsiup with 
Chast in His sufletings, Never be hasty to dead 
‘what you cannot do, because you bave not 
ox mental sbengeh. ° Nev acy you bave no faith or 
Dope. Always thnk of God’s stength when yon ful 
your ess, and remember that you cat coma 
‘eme: to Him than to any begin the universe. We 


you cm prof 
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have deurod to edueste you to go smong the nch or 


to hve m the county ot the village, in New 
Lingle, he West oe ua foreagn had And, 
wheiuver you au, remember that God will be with 
you if yon'seck to do goud to ummortal souls” 


In 1837 Mary I yon opened the first of the 
establishments thtt now provide American 
worncn with colleges in which religion 15 made 
of cluef conccin Wellesley 1 the latest and 
most highly developed of the colleqtate insti- 
tutions that have sprung ftom the ongrnat 
foundiuon at Mount Holyoak We fnd in 
at the fully realised ideal of Miss Lyon. She 
proposed to gue women all the alvantages 
that men have for acqiuine knowledge. It 
was het plan thit they should he insuucted 
im class and science, in ¢xactly the same 
manner as thei brothes, not thit they 
should Karn a httle Latm, and a smaticung 
of mathemites, by some diluted course of 
study made cisv, but that thy should tho- 
roughly accomplish ail that men do m unt 
vusitics 

Wallusley College 15, therefore, not a gnls* 
school called by courtesy “a college.” it 1s 
a womn’s university, and at his all the 
fualties for them to -aduate m every de- 
putment of knowledge, that any university 
for the other scx, either mm Great Britain or 
Amartca, has. The system contemplates only 
the struction of those who hive hid ele- 
mentuy instinction of a sound And, Lhe 

chiminary schooling must he cqual to the 
bat “high school” with which we are ac 
quanted, for the matnculation cxanun tion 
ys not bencath the standard of om men's 
universities. 

Untd America could produce women cr 
prble of organizing, and able to tihe the 

fissorshaps of such a college, Wellesley 
could not have been founded Now thit 
there are womcn able to do 1, md thi the 
thing 1s done, there can no mote be dithcul- 
tes in the mtellectual cultivation of women. 
Wellesley College, M issachusctts, 15 4 sub 
stantial cvidence of power that miy be quota 

by ail Lnilish speaking women, when tht 
i fea are calied im question, and at mty 
well be pointed to by Chistin prople as 
ther victory, given them by God in His 
mercy, over foolish, ignorant picjucdue, whch, 
falscly adjudged women’s capibihtn>, and 
wickedly restrained anil restucted then pli es 
in the world of Ictters. 

‘Vassar College, which clums to hive at- 
tained even a highes mtellectual standard 
than Wellesley, 15 curtawly quite worthy of 
‘being regarded in this light too, but, at this 
tame, we mean to deal only wath Willesley, 
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a8 representing more particularly education 
im connection with spiritual anfluence, and as 
showing the effect of such traming on Chns- 
tian woth 

‘A lage ctpital has been invested in this 
establishment, which it 1s to be hoped will 
acturn a good mtetest in money as well as in 
moral worth Ihe prctore here given of it 
represents the estate, which comprises some 
thuty acres of beautiful scenery, in which 
Nature has bountifully supphed the needs of 
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the students, as to vanety of interestmg 1¢ 

sources Woodland and fem-ground, hilly 
walks, pasture and tillage fields, pieces of 
water for boating and swimming, give plenty 
of opportumty for exercise and amusement 
out of doors. The situation of the building 
1s very healthy, as well as verylovely, When 
the college was planned, every step was con 

sidered with a vicw to promote women’s 
special benefit in student hf. Lhe apait 

ments are grouped in sustes of thiee rooms— 





‘General View of Wellesley Colloge and Grounds, 


two for sleeping and one for study—accom- | the arts and sciences are utihsed to produce 
modating two students in each suite. There | the most sanatory and agreeable modes of 
are recitation 100ms for each class, and de- living The results are thata charming abode 
monstration rooms for the practice of the | isprovided for the students. The collegians do 
experiments of science , museums ; galleries , all the household labour of the establishment 
for collections of specimens of all kmds of with thew own hands, and thus acquire prac- 
objects, natural, scientific, instrumental, &c., | tical shill in women's work, which they can 
and a library of large size and copious con-! ever after control, not merely by theoretical 
tents. Beside these are halls for worship, assertion, but by actual personal expenence 
lectures, dining, and receptions , vast corri- The arrangements whereby they are enabled 
dors, and a domestic department m which all to do this are such as can be easly carned 
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on wherever they may live and labour, at 
homeand abroad. Wellesley graduates, there- 
fore, propose not only to be distinguished in 
letters, but in domestic economy; and to 
yive their households the fruits of their toil, 
in comforts and cnjoyments superior to those 
yet procurable in ordinary socicty. A resi- 
dence of a few days in Wellesley College 
assured us, that English families would 

happier if the ladies of our country under- 
stood the operations of cleansing, cooking, 
and washing, as well 
ag the students there 
did, It would give 
them what they now 
have not—the mas- 
tery over their ser- 
vants; and cause a 
sense ofindependence 
that, if those trouble- 
some. people choose 
to go off, their ab- 
sence would not be 
$0 great a difficulty as 
they imagine, but ra- 
ther 2 relief, giving an 
opportunity of putting 
things straight, that 
are set astray by the 
bad methods of igno- 
vant women, who have 
the rule of cur houses 
too much in their 
hands. It is needful 
for us to set forth this 
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Libraty of Wellesley Coltoge. 








strong defence of the domestic character of 
American female students, before we enter 
on the list of their studies, lest our English 
woman's heart should quail in the presence 
of its greatness, or, still worse, our English 
men’s feelings be excited against the blue- 
stocking world; and they be led to ex- 
claim—in fear and dread of their homes 
being entered by learned Gorgons, instead of 
lovely girl-graduates, with not only golden 
locks, but deft fingers, making pies as well 

as diagrams—* Away 
with it!” 

All the regular stu- 
dents board in the 
college, and aid in 
some of the lighter 
domestic work of the 
family. The import- 
ance of this will be ap- 
preciated by thought- 
fal parents, This i 
not a novel experi- 
ment. For many years 
it has been the rule in 
some other ‘itu- 
tions, While it is not 
intended to give in- 
struction in the details 
of domestic work, it 
is considered desir- 
able that all should 
understand and take 
a practical part in sys- 
tematic housekeeping. 
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The time thus occupied 1 one hour daily, 
and does uot interfere with the hours of 
study. The economy of this course should 
not be overlooked It would be evsier to 
hire a much large: number of servants thin 
are employed, and to bear the expense of 
ther wages and board, with the xceompanving 
waste, but rt would be necessary, in that cise, 
to make the pnce for bowd 1nd tuition nely 
double what it now 1s This would defeat 
one great object of the trustecs, which 1s 
to give opportumtes for 2 higher eduction 
to women of moderite means The suc 
cess of this plan im the collc,e leds the 
trustecs to believe that all young women will 
cheerfully take their share in easy and uscful 
domestic work, when they undetstind that 
they are thus helpmg, m part, at least, to 
educate themselves. The eapcuence of 
teachers in the well known institutions in 
which this course his been pursued, has 
proved thit the disciphne of this domestic 
‘work, which unites all in onc fumily as helpers. 
for the common good, 15 invilurble in its in 
fluence upon the moral nature, and its pre- 
paration for social life 

A lady physician resides m the college, and 
gives her person attention to the supa 
vision of the wangementis connected with 
the health of the family She has duly in- 
teicourse with thc stndents, and instincts 
them in the care of thur heath and the fins 
of hymene. They we encouriged to con 
sult with her frequently, ind ae tiught how 
to establish prope: hibits of attention and 
systemauc care No chuge 1 mide for 
medicine, nor for the attention of the resident 
physician A hospital, which can be shut off 
from the 1¢st of the buildin, m case of con 
tagious discasc, 1s provided for those who 
need any extra care, 

Thecollegegrounds give xmpleopportumities 
for cxcreise and recreition. The luke affords 
a most dcsirible placc for boating in suminct, 
and skating m winter. The cxerctse of boat 
Ing 1s 50 attrrctrve m itself, and has been 
found to be so remarkably beneficisl to the 
health of the students, that a large number 
of safe and convement boats have becn fur 
mished, which they uc allowed to use daily 
It will be found that crerything 1s done for 
the health, the comfort, and the happmess of 
the family in their college home 

A large gymnasium 1s provided, and the 
cla are atten 1m calisthemes. 

@ ae two depaitments of instruction, 

the collegiate and the academic 

‘The Collegiate Depaitment quahfies for ad- 
mugston to the “freshman” class Candidates 


must be at least sixteen years of age. They 
must pass satisizctory ¢xammations in the 
following studies —Latve grammar, including 
prosody, Czsar, Galhc War, books 14, 
Cicero, six Onations, Vugil, Aine, books 
1—6, drithmetu, mcluding the metne sys 
tem of weights and measures, Olney’s Uni 
versity Algebi1, through involution, evolution, 
ardicals, quadratic equations, ratio, propor- 
tion, arithmetical and geometucal progris 
sions, ¢¢ to Part IIL, Olney’s or Chauve 
nets Plane Geometry, modern geography , 
Guyot's Physical Gcography, Parts I. und 
ILl., Fxghsh grammar, English compontion 
The subjects for 1880 will be selected from 
Shahespeate’s Zempest, Scott» Lady of the 
Lake, o1 Longfellow’s Evan,ulmc, &c, &e. 

‘The Academe Depattment 35 wholly dis 
connected from the Collegiate Department , 
and has no move influence upon the college 
classes or courses of study, than it would have 
af it weie a separite institution m another 
town The demand foi the collegiute edu 
cutton of women 3s of so recent 1n ont.in, that 
there uc 25 yet no schools cachrsivcly de 
signcd to fit girls for college In some places. 
Juls cw join the classes of the hi,,h schools 
m which young men aie filted, but these 
oppoitumitics are compuativdy ruc Mis 
therefore necessuy to provide for the needs 
of ,nls who cwnot be prepared for college 
m then own homes Lhe vademe depait 
ment 1s intended to mcet this dein ind. 

Tn onder to show the nrture of the gencral 
course of study, we will catirct ftom the 
college culendar for 19773. the sylnbus of 
the “Fieshman yeu ‘—Zatn Lavy, one 
book, Tacitus’ Gcimrinia, Ciccios Letters (se- 
lecttons), Humphreys Abbotts Latin prose 
compositions. Grcc/, clective Ihul and 
Odyssey (selections), Piulo’s Apology, Joncs's 
Greek prose composition — Afarhematus 
Olney’s Solxl Geometry, pline and spheneal 
tugonometry. Geman, ciective Gocthe and 
Schuller, Dallid’s Schnlcn, Jungfrau von Or- 
Kans, Wilhelm Tell, Dio Piccolomm, gi 
mr and eveicuses, essays. Friel, elective 
syntie frangaise, Iitterature francaise con 
Lemporaine, dictees et compositions Draw 
wa, Tree hand, mathematical, ind perspec- 
tive  Greaan hastory easty wnting , eloca 
thon, &c The “Sophomore” ycar arvancesa 
grade, and there ae “junior” and “senor” 
jeals, in which a very full course 1s given, 
after winch honours in classics and science 
can be obtained by further study. 

‘The scientific course 15 Jaid out according 
to the best scientific and technical schools 
for men, the scope of instruction differmg 
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only as to preparation for professions which 
are not embiaced in the purpose of the ladies’ 
college. Chemstry, mineralogy, lithology, 
geology, botany, lnotogy, Instology, physics, 
and astronomy comprise the general course 
an this department 

All the teaching, m every branch, but moie 
espeailly m the scxntific, 1s done by lec 
tures, aided by text books, &<c , with Inbora- 
tory practice, 

In the fist yew we find them at “ quahta- 
tive analysis,” and the second solving pro- 
Dlems in stoichometry. Quantitative analysis, 
follows , and in the course optics, acoustics, 
and electricity find their plecs. In fact, the 
curiiculum at Wollesley has the widest range 
of prepuation for general knowledge, as well 
as methods for the special cultivation of any 
detail, in any depwtment of education, Itis 
‘very mnicresting to hnow that these advantages 
were made use of by as many as three hun 
dred and twenty-three Indies Iast yeat. We 
passed a few days in the college, and had an 
opportunity of observing the intense eager 
ness of the students to excel. It was quite 
eveiting to visit the cliss rooms, Iaboratones, 
and hinancs Therewcie thways young herds 
m full work, and always plewunt, happy, 
@atificd faces crowdmg round the professors 
everywhere, The fact that these profissms 
wae laches dul not in the Kast deeicase the 
respect and attention with which ther m 
structions weic icceived. 

All the officers of government and instruc- 
tion uc women, and the order and form of 
the cstablishmcnt bears witness to ther 
power. Ihaeisa board of trustees which 
manages the pecuniay department, tificen of 
whom are men, and thiee ate women. Adi 
L. Howrd, the president of the faculty, 1s 
woll able for her arduous post, although she 
35 a gentle, quiet woman, with a prematmely 
grey head We could yirk out a few of the 
AM's and A.L.'s, as well as an M.D, who 
are specially women of power, but we wilt not 
do so, as it may imply mequahty of capabihty. 
It 1s 1emarhable that the protessors are on a 
very far level as to hiteimy standing and 
power. On the whole the system is in a 
most healthy state, and affords a very good 
opportunity for ascertaimmg what a womcn’s 
college may become 

It18 of great mmportance to note the effect 
of collegiate study on young women, and 
even more 50 to ascertam the result of colle- 
giate intercourse during collegiate residence, 
Collegiate intercourse differs from social inter- 
course, and 16 different in its effect. Social in- 
tercourse has for its object personal purposes; 
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collegiate intercourse takes a wider scope ; 
and women get by it a glimpse of the ficld 
ontside and iound then home, which gives 
them a second hie besidcs their domestic one 
Nor docs it injme the firstvand cbief ideal of 
funmme caistunce, but rather strengthens 
and improves it ‘The woman leans at 
college that there are many women as well 
informed as huself, and with as great and 
good aims, ant! she joins a number of othe: 
hearts and munds, with them to pursue a 
common good. Enhghtcnment and cultiva- 
tion are cstccmed a social benefit, instead of 
bung an isehitcd and wolating condition 

‘Lhe ek vation of one woman here and there 
above het fellows x: a doubtful advantage , 
but the cleyation of all women to a certain 
stundaid of cducition has an influence on 
society of the most uscfal hind, Jt places 
them 1n a position, as it tegards men, that 
has much mutual good effect. The per 

aminence of the platform of cultuc to which 
both sexes are sased will be found to depend 
‘on the herght to which women attun, Ac 

cording to this theory, Ameiica his a good 
prospect for her future 

‘There 1 a project now bung ventilated to 
found 1 Mount Holyoak m Kagland, and we 
couhally wish it success It 1 not intended 
asauvil to Guton Culle,¢, but ay a sister 
inetrtution, based on a dhitcrent and diy 
tinctly 1chygtou.s foundation. Wellesley College. 
shows how Chnytzn teaching and influence 
cin be combined with the highest mtellec turtl 
caltyation, awd, by God's gacious pcimis- 
ston, the Litter li comes the implement in the 
hand of the former. 

‘The hbray, of which our drawing (p. 841) 
gives a fur idea, 1 ullud with selected Chris 
than iterttute ‘No scacntific books, however 
popular, arc admutte:d there w hich question the 
supreme authonty of the Divine Word, 

Twice every diy the whole houchold meets 
for ptaycr and meditation on the Scriptures, 
‘Ehere 15 Divine woiship on Sundays, alter 
nately after the mannex of ¥ prscopalians and 
Presbytrians ‘The teaching of all the 
ministers who visit 1s alike kvangclical , 
nor coukl any othe: doctrme be tolerated 
m the place than “ Chuist ciucified.” The 
Teading mind 1m the institution 1s that of Mi, 
Durant He has, in fact, given Wellcsley 
College to the women of hrs State. He gave 
the land, the building, and the furnitue , and 
pow he gives his tume and energies to the 
undertakmg, in every way that he can, as 
steward of the estabhshment, working and 
livmg under the heavenly King, his Master 
and Lord. His fanctiong ve very interesting, 
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and much depends on the way in which they 
are excicsed He uses them for the Swviow, 
and 1yoxces in the service When not busy 
mm the buuding at Wellesley, he 15 geneially 
preaching the gospel in other places, and 
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80 passes hus trme bringing sinners to Jesus. 
‘The work of grace in the College 1s exten 
sive Voluntary meetings of the students for 
prayc: and study of the Bible are numerous 


and lange. 


COFFEE-ROOMS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Bi LADY HOPE OF CARRIDEN 


'HE coffee-house 1s another form of the 
same attempt , sometimes these two are 
combined. The entrance here 15 free, beyond 
the purchase of food or drink at the counte: 
If the bar be not too smull, and the room 
attractive, the manage: hiked, and the pro 
motrs clined to visit ot in the evcnings, 
and able to exert an mfluence for good m 
the town thit will secure frequentcis, this 
edition of the tensperance scheme ought also 
to prove a benefit 
he coffee-bartow too supphes a want, By 
the roadside, m the mitket-place, on the ice 
the working man can puichase his penny cup 
of coffee, and penny or hrl(penny bun, ready 
to his hand Thus he does not need the 
dainties of the public house Often a fit of 
craving for stimulrnt will be warded off by 
ea very efhcient 1emedy, promptly sup 
Pl 
Perhaps the most useful of all these, be- 
cause the most comprehensive, would be a 
long wooden or brick shed, such a» you sce 
in a builder's yaid, woollen, leather, or shoe 
making factory, purchased for £50 or rented 
for 10a year Another £50 for the pur- 
pose of making it absolutely comfortable, 
that 19, an-bght and water tight, warm and 
well-hghted, the windows garnished by cnm- 
son binds £50 or £70 would funsh it 
throughout with short narrow tables, placed 
crossways to the walls m rome sided by forms 
with stoping backs, a long counter, neat 
and substantial, at one end, with coffee urns, 
dishes, cups and saucers, the coffee bemg 
heated by spit lamps or gas, as the case 
might be, and books on shelves, papers and 
books on the tables, pictues in glowing tints 
toned down by a wall of subdued colou , 
Deat, large pnnted texts, motioes, and al 
manacks, while the remammng £30 would 
cover the manager's salary for nine months 
Long before this, af it were anythmg like 
what :t would be withgood management, ths 
salary and that of an under man be 
taken out of the weekly retums If, there- 


fore, any ladies or gentlemen were to place 
in my hands a sum of £300, and say to me, 
“Will you provide for us (in any town o1 
village) a cofice 100m that, by God’s bless 
ing, will woik out a great reform amongst the 
masses m our neighbowhood?” I should 
feel myself 7#c4 for the purpose with the sum 
mentioned— £200 for first actual eapenses, 
and £roo as a rescrve fund for extias 
needed 1 will venture to say that, under 
auspices, this great coffee room might 
well filled in the evenings To be avery 
Popular resort it ought, if possible, to hold 
two, three, or four hundred men The men 
would walk nulcs to attend it, How my 
heart aches with longwg to start such mn 
every place I visit! But barriers incon- 
ceavable, only existing in the minds of the 
rich, present themselves too often If ane or 
#to places would try this simple plan, they 
would prove by their success a stimulus to 
other towns for a similar agency, 2 qualified 
dehght at the new ideas and thoughts und 
sensations of rest that are presented to them 
thereby. Poor fellows | a httle bnghtness, a 
Iittle rehef from carking care, hard work, and 
sight and sound of evil, these are, indeed, 
iainbows, sunshine amidst the clouds that 
100 often cover them. A half clown, o1 even 
a shilling toy, will often be worth gold for 
these reasons to a tired man, and to us for 
his benefit worth how muck more than gold, 
af they should prove successful m leading 
hum out of the pathway of ignorance and sin. 
into scenes of purer delight and more hal- 
lowed enjoyments! But far, far ngher than 
this I would cany our aims I should con- 
side: even the result I have suggested a 
fatluse did at not lead the working man to 
think of a Better Home! 

In such a Coffee-room you can reach him 
by many avenues. You sit side by mde 
with him, You can talk with bum to 
face, reason, petsuade, warn, entreat, as the 
work seems to be given you, and your little 
mission to that one man, and I will venture 
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to say, very many others hke hum, may prove 
more effectual than all the words that flowed 
over his head out of the high pulpit on the 
last Sunday that he attended the church, 
Tf once you have got a moral and spintual 
hold of the tnan, or men of the town generally, 
in this way, they will soon begin to flock into 
the church, that 1s to say, if they can get 
comfortable seats, 2 good welcome, and 
simple spustual teaching that will satisfy and 
strengthen them. 

One shelf, within reach of the manager's 
hand or eye a3 he stands at the bar, should 
be stored with games. A difhculty here 
presents itself as to the choice of such amuse 
ments But at 1s only theoretical , you would 
be suipused to know how easily our guests 
are amused, and for a whole evening too, 
and every evening, xf you have sufhcient 
vanety in your lists 

Go into any large toyshop in London, 
Edmbul 
will hnd hosts of enchantmg gumes There 
you discover im endless vanety what wilt 
present a world of delight to the to:l-woin, 
weary woiking man, at the end of his day 
The difficulty 16 not where to begin in you 
choice, but where toend! Nothing deli, hts 
o1 puzdes me more than to go into one of 
these delectable 1eservoirs of recieation, 
purse in hand, to chose out for mysclf, or 
for a friend who has intrusted mc with the 
chaiming task, a vanety of these pure and 
simple pleasures, praying the whilc, how 
eamestly! that theymay prove in skilful hands 
elements of true sccraatzon, spuitual as well 
as mentu It is an interesting task to in- 
thoduce the men to these games, and see 
them understand and take to them as hindly 
as they do any other specific for true reform 
that you put immediately within their reach 
Only the other day in a coffee-house started 
really on the mght pnociples, a large quan 
tuty of games were laid 1n, with other stores, 
for the delectation of the men. But, strange 
to say, whenever we inquired from those in 
charge as ¢o then populaity, we were always 
informed that “the men did not care for the 
games," “they never played,” &c. ‘The 
Coffee room, excellent though it was in cvery 
way, was not yet thoroughly in working ode: 
Thee were no lady o: gentlemen viutors in 
the evening, and it was plain from the empty 
réle during these later hours, that for some 
reason or other the men did aot care to come. 
We made known from the bar dunng the 
next few days, that on a certam evening we 
should be there ourselves, and that some 
young ladies would sing. As might have 
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‘been expected, the large cofiee-room was 
crowded on that evening Different hymns 
were sung in parts, and some unitedly, leaf- 
lets and books being handed round to the 
customers I talked to them a hittle, in a 
very free and easy way, nothing approaching 
toa lecture, sermon, or even addiess, I hope. 
I did not wish it to be that kind of thing, but 
weall greed m wishing the men to know 
that we cucd for them, that we felt an 
mterest in those who came in and out of 
the coffveioom esay day, and thit we 
longed that they should derive from ther 
daily visit a higher benefit thin the mere 
food served at the counter Thev carnestly 
hstene:d, and quite understood and entered 
into what was said to them Gunes were 
then proposcd, and the offer recuved Ian 
guully, except by one or two, who sud, “It 
3 a long ume since I had a’ game at any- 
thing'” Ihen 2 series of confessions fol 


» Glasgow, or Dublin, and yon! lowed that they did “not know any games! 


Lhe nuncs of scvural were mentioned 1 hey 
“could not ply thum — However, an offer 
to teach the use of them was received most 
gladly, and soon all thc occupants of the 
1ooms were busy 1ecetving mitiation into the 
maystanics of chess, diaughts, go bang, fish- 
ponds, ind other similar amusements Bat 
they required our picsence to keep cvery 
thing up to the mark Jhew enjoyment 
was endent “ We want an umpue |” some 
sal Others sud, “I can’t quit. Mt off 
these moves Look here, how docs this 
go?’ My pupil, sicat stalwart working 
men sometimes, who have becn condcscend 
ing to Iewrn chess fiom mo, have often given 
me gicat anusement by their knitted brows, 
strenuous efforts to learn the gone, and 
remarks made m all innocence, the while 
“Just sec her, please ‘lus “ere picec,” 
touching the hing, “didnt you say he 
couldn't move no moie than a square ata 
time?” “Yes!"I have acknowledged the 

“Well then! it wouldnt hurt to 
lose him, would it? He aint much good 
Is he?” “Oh, yes!” L have solemnly ex 
planed, “you’ cant lose him Hes the 
most mportant peison on the board I 
told you that you must guard hum the whole 
ume, for he must not even be Iuftin check ,” 
and then endeavoured to demonstrate the 
various ways in which he nught be exposcd 
to danger, and ought tobe defended = Where 
upon after deep thought, and close and pene 
trating consideration of the board, onc of the 
antagonistic couple has rephed, “Well! I du 
think he 1s a bothe:, He can't take care 
of hus aclf and he wants all the ‘tothets to be 
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Jockin’ arter fom =I never! now there’s 
tus one, the queen, am't she! Wellt she 
can run for herself, she can, meht acioss the 
bod, anywher, Sér's the one I he, It’s 
mv go, now. Where's that little crooked 
thing that goes yumpm’ about all over the 
place. Tcan't find hm. Oh! here he is 
Yes! the kmght. Iiemembu now He'll 
just do bere!’ And thus, slowly but surly, 
though you would haidly thmk it, the gume 
has progtessed , and when the men do under 
stand it, they are 1emaihibly fond of the 
4 chosses,” as they genetally call them, 

‘A very large musical bot is an evccllent 
thing to have playmg on the tables dunny 
put of the evening 

But, whatever happens, the room must not 
be deserted by the friends of th. cause. By 
their presence wondets cm be effected The 
thought and moncy livshed on the under 
taking at its fist stut ae not suficient. Lhe 
lathes and gentlemcn, and Chistian young 
traduspcople of the town must come in and 
out constintly in the evenings, mute the 
men in, and cncomage them by cvery meins 
im their power, ‘The Lible should be few 
Icssly read aloud in the midiilc of the coffic 
room, in the course of the cvening, whilst it 
is most ctowded Instcad of Jessening the 
numbers in any ple, this will ierease 
them. If you don’t do it, the people them- 
selves don’t sce the object of your having 
taken such trouble for them IL you do it, 
they see through the whole thing, and respect 
you for so lugh 2 motive, and for having 
taken so deep an inteiest m their welfare 

I should like to conduct my readers through 
the golden few that aie domg thew duty! 
My heart rcsts upon them with comfort and 
pleasure as my thoughts scttle down on the 
Dught little arca that1s benefited and blessed 
by them, 

Tused to dnve through a lovely village 
situated in the midst of beautiful scenery , 
its Tustic cottages trelhscd over and adorned 
by a profusion of roses, ivy, and grape vines , 
but, alas! its moral condition dark, dead, 
drunken. So I was always told, and I be- 
hheve it was true, Many a fervent prayer 
ascended dunng these enjoyable drives 
through rts precincts At last some eainest 
Chnstian people took the iaige house close 
by, and began to devote themselves forth- 
with to the inhabitants of the cottages A. 
coffeehouse was started. I was asked to 
find a manager for it. The Lord gave us 
the man, Never shall 1 forget my delight 
when I paid my first visit to the newly- 
opened cofiee-room—its house-warmmng, con- 
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susting of a good heatty praye: meeting and 
an address to the people. It was a checiing 
sight, mdced, to behold such a congiegatmg 
together of what must have been very nearly 
the entne miss of adult villagers, then num- 
bers somewhat swelled by visitors from other 
neighbounng villiges But the coffee-room 
usclf was the acme of comfort Spacious, 
and hght, xt had these allamportant first 
clements of success csidcntly enough, ‘This 
was not all, however ‘Lhe harmony of colour 
that prevailed everywhere was only an index 
to the kindly fichng that was prepaid to 
harmonize the various rough clemcnts that 
had been welcomed ito this very novel 
hostelry. Such, at least, the pcople secmed 
to regad ut. Thar expressions of suprise, 
as one by one they peeped, and then ven- 
tured in, showed how unaccustomed they had 
hutherto been to such Iuxunes, fra. my 
memory 1s not accurate enough to describe 
m detul the arrangement, but as far as I 
can recollect it was something of this de 
senption Lhe walls were whitcwashed, o1 
punted a vuty light colom, and omamcnted 
to a good hei,,ht bya wamscoting of crunson 
Pipa, finshed off by a nanow paper, Lexts 
and pictures 1elicved the upper part, standing 
outin bold ichef, with then frames of enmson 
pwpu. Lhese were mterspcised with illu 
minated mottocs, gioups of ferns, and sug- 
gestive photographs Steaming coffec-urns 
powed forth a most appetinng fagiance, 
and, when tapped, a still more appelian; 

diaught Clean cups and saucers shone ant 

ghstened bencath the glowing lamps that hung 
from the ceihng and wete fastened to the 
wall. A paruculaily radiant, gcmal looking 
man stood behind the counter, dispensin; 

smiles as well as tca, coflee, cake, and biea 

and butter, to ail the yncomers; his guvesis, 
he evidently considered them, and he was 
ging them his best of welcomes. He has 
@ true heart for his fellow workingmen. He 
loves then, Yes! positively éves them—and 
so do the gentleman and his wife who wth 
their httle children, their servauts, and their 
naighbours, stive to the utmost to impart to 
their pretty village room the charm of Aome. 
And no one knows better how to value such 
an atmosphere, than the man who 1s too 
oftcn condemned, by those who are strangers 
to hus inner life, as hard and unfeeling. 
‘These be certamly 1s not, But sometimes 
these finer virtues must be fostered and 
drawn out before they will appear. Or the 
mk so tender of home-hfe, once broken by 
the mtoncating drink, must be reumted by 
artficel means—such means as thoae I have 
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deseiibe—the reason of such a necessity 
bemg sufficiently palpable. The tic has been 
severed outsule his own heaith, and outside 
they must be jomed again You cannot find 
him at hone. You must, therefore, mect 
him away fom hrs home, and bung hm by 
guntle persuasive love, and tidings of foigive- 
noss, bich to ta,un. If aman 1s fond of 
home, he 1s too thankful for the occrsional 
outht that such a coffeeroom affords him. 
It reheshes and invigoiates hun for Ins daily 
duties, and fosters the love of home, 1athu 
than woskens u, for the two lives tally. If 
‘both mflucnces aie 200d, tiuly good, thy do 
Not oppose one another, Let our fluences 
lead him a step farther on the hcavenward 
toad! thit we, as the “compcilets” to the 
royal feast, may bring in a gicat multitude, 
“halt, and maumed, and blind,” not acsting 
satisfied until, first with the eye of faith, and 
then more visibly, they have “behcld ou 
Kuz nm His beauty,” acknowledging with us 
thit He 15 “altogether lovely ," and “setting 
to thar ser, that God 1s true,” “ae in Thy 
rnvititions—# ve im Lis pronmsey—fm m 
‘His judgments 

Each onc of these means for reaching the 
people 15 sood, f we can succecd im miking, 
ita medium for permanent bencfit. Trom 
our missionary at Dorling 1 have a letter 
only this mong, descrthing the Jugecotfec- 
tom in the town hall there as “so packed 
full last Saturday evening, that fresh comers 
could hardly make their way up to the 
counter” hat ths 1s not the result of 
noxclty can be proved by the scven-yems age 
of the movement there. But in a short time 
now, the men will spend their last Saturday 
night at the town hall 190ms, as, through the 
genctous kindness of a neighbour—ihis time 
a Hue neighbour '—a lage coffte-house and 
misston rooms, very peiicctly complete, and, 
though on the same principles, on a moie 
commodious scale, have been built for their 
use m the same sticet. Many touching ex 
Pressions of gratitude, and countless tokens 
of thu appreciation of the efforts mate on 
hace behalf, you would find amongst these 
joncst working men They acknowledge 
‘that ther town is a “fortunate one,” that 
“people who hve heieabouts 1s well off;” 
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everywhere." When any of these men go 
away to other towns or villages on the various 
Jobs to which at any moment they may be 
apportioned, they are gencially very discon- 
solute, and “kccp on missing the rooms the 
whole tme.” Somctimes they “fall,” and 
come brch different charicters from those 
under which they were classe when they 
Icft us, but as often the recollection of what 
thy hwe heard, and leant, and cad, be- 
neath the gemal influences of the cofiee- 
room, “holds by them,” and hecps them 
“wonderful firm,” to the yoy and comfort of 
the poor wife, who will whuper to the pre 
siding Jacdy of the mothers’ meeting at the 
close of the Monday's proceedings— Bill 
do xo on so be wtful. I’m that glad, I can’t 
Leepat to myself” ull bemg the “better 
half” who hid previously worn out her poor 
Ife with sorrow and povely ‘Then when he 
returns to his manifold inends, and ther 
maulupled grectings and welcomes, each 
moe friendly, snulmg, and hearty than an- 
otha, as he wonds Ins way from the door 
tothe bu, his hand hing passed though 
the proccss of many long rnd winging shakes, 
he is all aylow, poor fellow (though diead- 
fully shy ‘), and how happy 11 he can answer 
a nodded “yes” to sundry whispod or 
lookcd wtenogitions “Have you been all 
aught?” “Kecping youself cisy, om?” 
“Got on first class, havent you? Heaul tell 
somethinh o’ that from old George. He went 
up by your way not so lonz 10.” ‘Then, 
over a smoking cup of coffcc, the hps open, 
and he confesses, “I’m uncommon glad to 
get back! Ihnow that, 'S'was a dull place 
where I been, watn’t nothing o° this sort 
there.” 

Fresh soil like this is worth Ineaking up 
Yes and, to continue the farming stmile, 
woith feeding well too! Acres, vast areas 
of receptive ficulty, craving necds, and rare 
mtefligence he all round us, waiting for the 
patient, willing Iabower, who, “seed basket” 
in hand, will go forth skilfully to scatter the 
undying germs of precious truth—truth that 
‘will bung forth frmt “an hundredfold ” to the 
well bemg of our fullow-man, anit to the 
paaise and gloiy of “Him who 15 ablc to do 
for us, evoecding abundantly above all that 
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A QUERY. 


Dt the wonder of our ite, 

‘Pam and pleavure, rest and sti, 
Nistery of mysteney, 
Set twist two elermues! 


Lo, the moments come md go, 

Tren as sparks, wad vanish +0, 

Flash from darknow mto ight 

Quik os thought ae quenched in might 


‘With rn import gran ? and stran,¢ 
“Ate they frim,ut in ceaseliss ch ing 
‘As they post swiy exch one 

‘Stun ls ctura dly one 


Anis scene, more far than words c1a $15, 
1 grze upon, and ,o my wry 

Ttuwn, mother glanc: to clum, 
Something 15 chinged, ts not thes nc 


She puple flav ca yonder fell 
he tankle of tht cattle vell, 
Came, rnd live never come befure 
Go, wd ac gone tor exumore 


Our ife 1s held 18 with a vice, 
‘We cannot do the same thin twice , 
Once we muy, but not agua 

Only memontes remun 


‘Wht if memonies vinwh too, 
And the prst be lost to view, 
Usat all for nought thie £ 
‘Head and saw and hued by ? 


‘Where we childhood 5 muy hours, 
Iinght with sunshine, crossed with sho vite + 
“Are they dled, ind Cin they mcr 

Come “gun to life for ever ? 


No— ts false, I surely trow 
Thon,h awtuke they vanish now, 

Lyuy passion, dec}, and thou, it, 
'W w not born to come to nou, ht! 


‘Will the past then come again, 
Rest and plewure, stuife and parm, 
All the hesven and Il the hell ? 
AB, we know mol God can tall 
Low Howson 


HEALTH AT HOME. 
Bi B W RICHARDSON, MD, 2 RS, 
KARL VI 


Ty eceding papers im the “EIcalth it 
healthiness of the bedrooms and the stax 
cast landing: We bie considered how 
these should be hghted, warmed, ventilated, 
and cleancd We hive passd from these 
to the watcr-closets, the housemud’s cup. 
board, and the closet which contuns the 
water cistern, and have considercd the de 
fects which they commonly picsent, together 
with the improvements which are required in 
them Lastly, we have moved into the bath 
room, nd while, on the one hand, we have 
studted the simplest and cheapest mcans for 
rendering daily gencral ablution easy, wo 
have glanced at what my be culled “Iuxut 
ous household bathing,” the plunge bath, the 
shower bath, and, luxury of luxunes, the hot- 
air or old Roman bath 

‘We will at this point change our course of 
study by making a descent into the lowe: 
put of the house, and will conuder whit ue 
the more important improvements in those 
regions of present domestic insanitation Be 
fore making this descent, however, let me be 
clioved to add one word of an explanttory 


lome ” series we hive studied the, 


Iwo classes of readers accost me on thesub- 
ject of the practic application of the lessons. 
conveyed m thesc papers One class ex 
prcsscs that while all that 1s suggested should. 
and ought to be catned out, the carrymg out 
would be so great an expense that none but 
those who are blessed with many hundreds 
ayearare able so much as to contemplate 
wy of the proposed impiovements The 
other class takes quite a dilfuent view, it 
tells me, as each progiessive article appears, 
that J am not sufhciently 1adical in sugges 
tion, that in respect to every detail some~ 
thing more could and ought to be done, that 
sole entirely new systern, out and out new 
and perfect, should be described , and that 
to plunt new or improved methods upon old 
foundations 1s alteration without corespond- 
ang improvement My answer to these 
fuscndly entice 15, that the aim of this series 
consists in trying to propose as much as 
posstble in the way of practic l improvement 
on that which at present exists, I know 
very well that, to insure perfection, our great 
cales require to be pulled down altogether, 
and reconstructed on new and better plans. 
But then, again, I know that this 1s utterly 
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amposable. The pomt, therefore, to be 
aurived at, as 11 seems to me, 18 to make the 
best of what eaists, and to implant the neces- 
sities nm the best manner attainable, even in 
the midst of cmrent faults and blandenngs 
By this method nece: reforms will not 
only be mtioduced into houses that alrendy 
eust, but will in time be introduced, de nove, 
into houses that are undergomg construction, 
and which, from their very foundations, will 
be laid out with a view to perfection of sani 
taton, This is a point carncstly to be 
struggled for at the present time. In this 
great mctropols houses ac spnngimg up mn 
all directions, by the hundred. We go mto 
then during the vanous stages of progress, 
and rcally in not one in a hundred as there any 
advance at all The idea of the old class of 
house 1s moulded, as it were, in the mnd of 
the builder If you due to tell him ofan 
improvement, he rcplies instantly that at 
“won't work.” If you ash him whether he 
has cver tucd ot, he tells you that he “don’t 
want.” And esting his argument on these 
two phrases, as if they were final, he pursues 
bis sullen and ignorant couse of wooden 
‘wit and unhealthy adaptation 

It appcars, therefore, better to begin with 
umorenen in existing houses than to 
fight a perfcetly useless battle m respect to 
new construction. A man 1s master of his 
house when he gets ito it, not before, and 
he may expect half a century to elaps, at 
least, befoic amprovement de nut 1s the order 
of the day. Still morc to the pomt is the 
serious fact that whole cittes-full of houses 
actually exist which cannot be pulled down, 
and which may remain for ever as they are, 
unless some new plans be mtroduced into 
them as they at present stand. In London 
itself it 18 the most difscult thing to find a 
house that may be demohshed and rebuilt. 
‘Unless a house be positively “doomed”—that 
3s to say, m plain words, until it 8 dangcious 
to those within and those without—it must 
remain, the most that can be done for tt 1s to 
transform it, as fir as possible and safe, mto 
something better, 

To suggest some of these improvements 
m the existent house 1s my present pur- 
pose, and that 1s the answer to those who 
complain of deficiency of suggestion for 
mone radical changes As to the others who 
complain of the expense that 1s necessary 
to carry out the proposed alterations, all 
I can say 15, that m every parbcolar I have 
taken the utmost care to reduce the expen- 
diture to the smallest amount Some ex- 
pense 18 necessary, of course, but if those 
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who wish to carry out the vanous plans that 
have been put forward will go over them 
carefully, they will be surprised to find at how 
small a cost they may all be effected. There 
3s nothing costly m the way of materal, 
there 1s nothing complicated im the way of 
reconstruction,—nothing, m short, that an 
ord nary good workman cimot carry owt. 
And now Jet me proceed with the next head 
of my descnption 


AN AIR SHAIL 1H8ROUGH THF Iousr, 


In arranging a house so as to give toit 
fur sinitary advintiges, it 15 a most de 
suable plin to mike an am shaft that shall 
<\tend from the top of the house to the base- 
ment — [here ig scarcely any house m which 
this cannot, with a httle touble and at httle 
tapense, be done Lhe shift can, as a rule, 
de cut ont of a partition wall, ind cw aun in 
a straight Ime from the uppa floor down to 
the pissage leading ito the aer If at can 
be cut six mches square, all the better , but 
 fourimch square 15 not t ul bul ‘The 
shait should be lined with dea ill the way 
at extends, and on the Iiadmgs the jncce of 
wood that covers it m should be screwed to 
the wall and mide movable, so that 1t may 
be easily tiken down and replaced 

The viulue of this shaft 15 very grett in the 
house Down through it the water pipe from 
the upper cistein cin be camed from floor 
to flooi, sn that each flooi can hive a typ for 
the supply of water, if necessary Thiough 
this shaft, at a small capense, speaking tubes 
can also be camed, and spething commun 
cahon secured all thnough the building with 
out the use of the bell, by which arrange 
ment nealy half the waiting-service of the 
house 15 saved. Through this shut the 
tubes conveying the gis, where gas 1s used, 
can be most sifcly and convenintly carried, 
instead of being Lud, as they now usually are, 
m every possible dangerous place, under 
floors of rooms and bedrooms, along cornices, 
behind bookshelves, and im’ every concen 
able place where it 1s most difhcult to get at 
them for repair or punfication 

In addition to these uses the whole of the 
remaining apice of the shrift can be utilised 
for the admission of air mto the housc from 
the top of the shut In the biscincat the 
shaft should be closed off, so that the au from 
that part may not ascend, but at the top the 
shaft should communicate with the open aur, 
etther from an opening under an upper win- 
dow, or by an opening mto and throngh the 
roof te the outer air, Dy side openings from 
such a shaft as 1 now describe into the rooms 
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throughout the house air can be fieely 2d- 
matted at all times, When the rooms made 
waim by the fue a current of aw sttcams into 
at fiom the upper opening, and a free supply 
of an is oblamed from the best source of 
supply that 1s attamable If betsccn the 
loots or ccilings of each story thcre 1s open 
communication with the outside aur, the au 

shaft may be open also in th. spice between 
foo: and ceiling, by which an additional sup 

ply of outside an will be obtamcd at evay 
floor. 


Tae Bast Ment. 


It 1 a pity that any one should have to 
wnte a wold about the basement of ~ house 
that i a place of residence for human bugs 
‘The carstence of a basement, contunmg a 
lutchen, a scullery, a househcepa’s room, a 
stoic-lcom, a water closet, a place fo. the 
Jowe1 water-cister, the larder, a butlers pan 
try, 1 may be, and even a pretence for a bed 
room, i onc of the most deploiable of facts in 
our modern hfe in large towns. I'he diftculty, 
however, stares us in the face crcrywhere 
where there is @ large and closely packed 
community. ‘The price of space 1s so great 
that the chance of doing away with the bisc- 
Ment is the most unlikcly of all probabilitics, 
and the difficulty, even when the mind 15 
eve1 60 willing, to find a new placc for the 
various offices of the basement, 1s so great 


we cannot, I fear, but agree to submit to sible. 


what at present 1s a necessary evil. 

Happily the basement in most cases need 
‘not be so bad as itis It 28 very much vorse 
as a general 1ule than it has occasion to be 
It a left too exclusively to the caic of ser- 
vants, who look upon it as their domain, and 
4s a domain which must not be trespassed 
on, and it 18 too often treated by the master 
and mustess in the same spit Why should 
they put themsclves to the trouble of going 
down sians? Why should they annoy the 
servants by troublesome inqumies? What 
can they doaf they go down, unless they go 
down cvery day to order what ought to be 
done, and then pay a subsequcat visit to 
muike sure that what has been ordered has 
‘deen duly attended to and accomplshed? 

Theres felt, without doubt, a certain hind of 
gloom, causing a dispirited fram. of mind, in 
the bascment,, so a visit to it 1s, m truth, ren- 
dered very disagreeable. Those who are 
accustomed to hve and work up-staus find it 
extiemely unpleasant to go down to the dul- 
ness in which the servants are obliged to 
work. The art of living there must be 
gamed by training, and then it 18 said to be- 
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come endurable—nay, some say comfortrble 
But the very cncumstance that these obyec- 
ons are felt, the very fact that the com- 
par ative stranger m the best basement feels it 
cold, dismal, dieary, and unnatwal, should 
lead the conscientious owner and supenio to 
cntr the same, and see at regulat mtervals 
that the best that can be made out of a but 
system 2s male and hept up, and that all the 
ruquisites for secunng the very best are faith- 
fully supplied 

‘Lhe fist thing, then, to look aftr mm the 
‘besement story 1s to secute as much sunhght 
for at as can be admtted into 1t, Every 
windon, evely avatl tlc point where 2 window 
cam be placed, should be found and utihsed, 
Ihe windows of the basement should be 
Acpt at all times scrupulously clean, and they 
should be encumbered as hittle as possible 
by blinds o: by curtains If from the posi- 
tion of the window direct sunhght cannot be 
admitted, the difficulty should be at once met 
by the ust of a Chapuis daylight reflector 
It 1 not casy to speak Loo favouably of these 
admuable appliances. Kitchens, stoie-rooms, 

intnes, nay, ccllars that are practically ght 
less, may often be made quite bight and 
cheutul by the use of these rufluctors When 
light 1s adentted into cvery 1001 in the bases 
iuent stoiy it 1s astonishing how casy it be 
comes to effect a number of mpiovements 
which would otherwise Le considered impos- 
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The newt point to be thought of after the 
due hghtmg of the basement floor 1s the 
clcanhness of the aiea m front and rem of 
the basement, ‘oo much attention cannot 
be paid to this matter It 15 cominon for the 
front area to be the place in which the dust- 
bin 1s situated. It 1s common for the back 
arca to be the place wheie the larder is 
situated. We maust theacfore be very deter- 
muncd to have these paits specially well 
looked after, for if the dust bin be neglected 
there 2s a constant source of mmpunity enter- 
ing the house , and if the area containing the 
larder be kept unclean theie 1s a constant 
souice of unpunity affecung the food which 
is used in the house, J do not think it a 
good practice for the front ana to be made 
8 constant scene of traffic in and out of the 
house. There are advantages certamly m 
Jetting tradespeople and others come down 
the area steps to the lower door. At the 
same time I doubt if the advantages counter 
balance the disadvantages. When persons 
are all day traversing the area ; when various 
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articles of food and other household requ: 
sites are bemg brought at different and many 
times of the day into the area, there 15 left 
veiy s00n a dirty condition, which it takes a 
long time to remove. The area steps get 
Joaded with dut, which in wet weather washes 
down upon the stoncs bencath, and mn an 
meredibly short space of time the well, which 
the area floor rally 1s, becomes 2 floor of 
dut and iefuse, which 1s rarely, if ever, com 
pletely cluansed away The houses in which 
the area is not uscd contiast, conscquently, 
most favourably with those m which the 
area gate 1s at all times opcn, and through 
which a constant flua and influx of persons 
is taking place, J he aica left icc of custom 
and trafiic 1s easily kept very clean, and af 
the walls of 1. be hmewashed once or twice a 
year it 1s rendered as healthy as such a place 
can. be, onc offence in it exceptad , I mean 
the dust bin 

‘In London the dust-bin system 1s one of 
the worst and most unnecessary of samtary 
grievances, m winter unpaidonable, m sum 
mei tatolcrable and detestable In the hot 
weathei the odour of the dust bins all but unt 
yeisal in om modern Babylon. We entu the 
best houses in the best locales to become 
conscious of it When we advance to it the 
scns¢ of smell 1s oppressed until the stomach 
also Jearns the story, ‘The sense of sight 
gathers up the samc. Wherever, in deserts 
wild, cation 13 outlasd, there also will be 
animals of prey, and im occupied towns and 
cities where caution 1s lai, there also will be 
animals of prey—not, truly, in the shape of 
buds, but in the shipc of those itttle winged, 
Tayenous insects which we call flies, which 
haunt the dust bm im hosts, and by ther 
Presence indicate the putrescence that is 
near, Or, bring near to the place an ounce 
or 50 of song hydiochlonc acrd on an open 
dish, and the dense white fumes of chlonde 
of ammonium which will arise will testify 
cleaaly enough as to the decomposition that 1s 
1 piogress under the very doors of the habita 
tion. Into the dust bm thereis too frequently 
thrown everythmg that can give rise to this 
insalubious au. Every kmd of useless or 
ganic substance the house can throw out 
—parings of potatoes, aves of cabbages, 
remnants of salads, faded bouquets and other 
dead flowers, dust fom the house, and por- 
tions of rags or shoes, together with the only 
substances which ought under any circum- 
stances to be there, and which alone are 
annocuous, the cinders and ashes from 
grates and stoves. The gases which 


the 
pam 
off from the dust-bin under these 
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areall inyunous to health. There 1s carbonic 
acid, there 1s sulphuretted hydrogen , there 
38 vapow of water charged with these gases , 
lastly, there 1s a series of ammonias, all of 
which are not merely objectionable to the 
sense of smell, but snywous to the health of 
those who inhale them 

The dust bin nuisance and danger ought 
to be met in all towns by the local authonity, 
which should provide that evury mormmg, 
before the streets are occupied by pussengers, 
the dust and refuse of ev.iy house should be 
remoxcd In some towns this 1s done In 
Scotland, m some places, the old and once 
filthy system of thiowmg all the refuse into 
the ‘gutter 18 1t-modclled mto an actually 
good woking method, which consists in the 
placing at might all the 1efuse of the housc in 
adosed pul or pan outside the house, and 
in the collection of 1t each mornmg in adust- 
cat while the streets arc empty. ‘The plan 
seives % doubly uscful purpose, 1t heeps the 
houses fiec of the accumulation of dust and 
dut, and it prevents the powonously large 
dust-van of London from gom, in the day- 
tune fiom house to house on its business of 
collecting conccntrating the cman tons from 
the 1cfuse of all the houscs into the an of the 
whok of the sticet, and 0 out of a senes 
of local nusincs genuating a wholesale 
nuisance, 

Until such tume arnves as shall sce the local 
authouues everywhuc canying out the sen- 
sible plan for semoval of the rcfuse of the 
house that has been recoded above, 1t 18 es- 
sential in placc. where the dust bin has to be 
retuned to be caicful in using 14, so that at 
shalldo as httl evil as possibl. Jn the eact- 
cise of this care it 3s cssential not to have 
put into the bin anythmg that decomposes, 
unless the substince can be completly and 
fairly buied 1m the ashes that arc thrown in 
with it All combustible substances, and those 
include pruity well evutythin, that 15 o1ganic 
and putiescible, should be buancd in the 
Litchen fire day by day, burned as thy are 
madecady to throw away, so not atany time 
to accumulate into a heap or a stoie Cab- 
page leaves, potato parings, remnaats of fruit, 
remnants of flowers, and all such commo- 
diti¢s should be in ths manper immediately 
destroyed. ones, if they be put into the 
bin, should be well buued in ashes, and care 
should be taken at all times to have a good 
and even layei of ashes over the whole of the 
contents of the bin, whatever they may be, 
‘The bin under all circumstances should be 
cleaned out once a week, and a good watch 
should be kept that it 1s cleaned to the very 
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bottom. Unless it be cleaned so that the 
stone at the bottom be clean, a dense mass 
of putrescible matter mxed with damp ashes 
and dust 1s sure to accrete on the floor and 
become a kind of secured floor of decom- 
posing material, which will heep the bin as 
a nuisance however frequently it may be 
emptied 

‘The dust bin as 1tas commonly constructed 
ws very indifferently arranged. It 1s made 
usually of wood, which soon gets saturated 
with orgamie fluid, and so 1s rendered offen 
sive The lid 28 too oftca left open, or when 
closed 1s but in imperfect covering. At the 
lower part of the bin, in front, 15 a shding 
doo, which lifts up that the bin may be 
empted of its contents, and which should fit 
closely down when the emptying 1s finshed, 
but which m five or six cases out of ten not 
fitting closely by any means, lets some of the 
contents of the mtenor fall out upon the 
pavement of the area. 

“Lo remedy as far as possible these cvils 
connected with the dust bin I haveconshucted 
a now kind of bin which answers uncom 
monly well, and which I would strongly re 
commend It has been made for me and 
fitted by Messrs Ewart & Son, of the Zinc 
Works, Euston Road, from 2 mode] which I 
made for them to copy from. This bm, 
mstead of being one large fixed box, 1s 
composed of a sees of iron boaes of smill 
size, which stand side by side mm a recess 
am the area, and are all covered by one frame 
to which is attached as many lids as there 
are boxes The boxes, in my area, aie five 
m number, are about eyhtcen inches high 
and fifteen squaie, they stand on a smail 
platform of wood raised three inches from the 
ground, and they are sepaiated by a thice 
inch bar of three quarter inch wood, screwed 
vertically to the platform. The little bms 
haveeach a strong tron drop handlc before and 
behind When they are all placed in ther 
proper placcs they stand in 2 row against the 
‘wall, and are level in height throughout 10 
a bar m the wall just above them a frame 35 
attached which diops over all the bins at 
once, covering them all in, but m the frame 
theie are five zinc doors, or flaps, one over 
each bm, in order that one bin may be open 
while the others are closed, and ech one be, 
in short, separate from the rest Ihe mode 
of usc is as follows —All the bins being 
empty, and all the hds down, the refuse of 
the house is cast into the bin farthest from 
the house until that 1s rather more than half 
filled , the hd of this bm 1s then closed down 
and the refuse is cast into bin number two, 
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‘until that 1s charged in the same degree, and 
so on with the rest Having ive bis, tt 
does not often happen that all the bins are 
fully charged at the same ume, but if they 
are, they are closed in sections, and one sec 
tion being open does not expose the whole 
surface to the ar When the dustmen come 
they have no occasion to bring baskets or to 
make any dust at allin the aea. ‘They have 
ierely to hft up and throw bach the frame con- 
taming all the hds, when the bins stand before 
them ready for removal Each bin 1s carried 
up the steps, with the dust im it, to be emptied. 
into the cart, and when all are in this way 
emptied they we brushed out and replaced. 
Phe fiame 15 then let down, the five doors are 
closed down, ancl the arrangements are made 
for a new start Diy this means the dust 1s 
always removed effectually , nothing remams 
concealed to infect the air, and, best of all, 
no bad odour is diffused through the house 
by the process of emptying the contents of 
the bin into baskets in the area 

In addition to the dust-bin im the area the 
cellars and other recesses there require to be 
frequently tended ‘Lhe coal cellar 1s a com 
mon place for the accumulation of refuse, and 
unless 1 vigil int attention is pud to the coal 
cellar it almost certainly becomes at some 
tume or other a supernumerary dust bin Even 
a coal cella: calls for an occasional cleansing, 
and a good corting of hme-wash on the 
walls and roof 1s an excellent samtary pro- 
vision, tt insures the complete cleansing out 
of the place, and the removal of accumulated 
orgamc dubnis, which 1s sure to be present n 
the course of two or three years. These 
same recommendations apply to all other 
places in the basement. 

Of late years the art of growing creeping 
and chmbing plants i the front areas of Lon- 
don houses has become somewhat fashionable, 
and we sce’even in poo neighbourhoods this. 
plan sometimes carried out Irefer to it be- 
Cause It 18 60 very commendable, when dt 1s 
properly done, and on so many grounds. It 
1s an excellent recreative industry, filling the 
munds of those who plant the flowers with pure 
and healthy thoughts and lessons It 1s good 
artistically, the effect on the eyes of 
by being itself instructive and pleasant, while 
the cheerness of effect on those who hve in 
the basement, and are compelled, where there 
are no flowers or plants, to contemplate fay 
after day nothing but white walls and dari 
railings, must be an untold blessmg. In 
place of sameness there 1s mtroduced to 
the eye—in small amount, 1 1s true, yet 1n 
amonnt much better than nothing of the 
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kind—some measure of those changes and 
yaniations which nature in her splendid fei 
tility offers spontaneously to the more fortu 
nate of her cluldren, and out of which variety 
much relief of mind must needs be found 
from the killing monotony of viewing one 
object and one prospect narrowed to the 
cxtremest range, and ever in sight Lastly, 
the plan of growing plants, and whenever 
sunlight can be obtained flowering plants, m 
the tea, 13 good ina purely samtary point of 
view, if the proper care be taken to cult 
vate what 1s grown, so as not to defeat the 
objects that are desired, viz, lessons of re 
creation, beauty, and hcalth. The proper care 
consists, first, in not overdomg the attempt 
to do Whenever trailing plants are cult- 
vated from the arca, so that they chmb the 
walls and extend over the windows excluding 
the hight, then the thing 1s overdone. Whin 
ever plants which requie much wter ate too 
abundantly set about, so that water vapout 
charges the air and makes the area wall and 
front-room damp, too much 1s done When 
ever plints which requue a gieat del of 
soll, so that large barrels or boxes of soil have 
to be used for them, arc mhoducud too 
freely, too much 1s done Room 1s im this 
way unduly taken up, and the soul, from its 
confinement in a case, gets so wet durmg 
wet seasons that it becomes a souice of 
damp and dirt, md 1s apt to cause the plant 
ite that yw set in it to wither away and 
che, 

For these reasons the number of growing 
plants placed in the aiea onght to be limrted, 
nor does the healthy provision in regard to 
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them end entirely with that attention It must 
be made 2 matter of consideration frequently 
to tend to all the plants , to see that they are 
in good condition of growth , to keep up the 
supply, to provide that all round about 
them 15 clean, and to remove everything 
that 1s dead and useless before it can have 
achance of becommng decomposed and of- 
fensive 
‘The great obstacle that les in the way of 
cultivating the areas of town houses, so as 
to carry out the system I am now advo 
catmg, in all its wholesome puntty, 1s the 
instruction of those who have chaige of the 
area, and the tone of ther peculiar tastes 
and dispositions I have had attendants 
who have, of their own accord, planted the 
area and kept it n good taste and condition 
Thave had others with no taste or desire for 
anything of the sort, and whom it was vain 
to instruct We must not, therefore, I fear, 
trust to home work for the carrying out of 
this object But in every locality there are 
flousts who might undertake such duty regu- 
larly at a small cost if they were faurly patro- 
macd, and rhe. 1 am sure for - sum i ssotal 
a would keep every area beautifully set 
wilh the healthiest and most wessonable 
plants, at all times and seasons. The boon 
would be incalculable m London, especially 
in the crowded parts, The plants would 
purify the au an the worst places, and mn 
‘wmiunter, spring, summer, and autumn would 
with them a changing, g pladness, that 
would fully compensate for all the expense 
and all the trouble incident to the improve 
ment. 


“DREW THE WRONG LEVER!’ 


Ts was what the pointsman said, 
‘With both hands at his throbbing huad: 


«I drew the wrong lever standing here 
And the danger signals stood at clear , 


But before I could draw it bach again 
‘On came the fast express, and then— 


‘Then came a roar and a crash thit shook 
‘This calun floor, but I could not look 


At the wreck, for I knew the dead would peer 
With strange dull eyes at thew murderer here” 


“ Drew the wrong lever?” “ Yes, I say! 
Go, tell my wife, and-—take me away!” 


tsa GooD 


‘That was what the poi 
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Pointoman sid, 
With both hands at his throbbing head. * 


O yc of this ninetcenth-century time, 
Who hold low dividends as a crime, 


Listen, So Iong as a twelve-hours’ strain 
Rests like a load of lead on the bran, 


With its ringing of bells and rolling of whecls, 
Drawing of levers until one feels 


‘The hands grow numb with a nerveless touch, 
‘And the handles shake and slp in the clutch, 


So long will ye have pointsmen to say— 
“ Drew the wrong lever! take me away!” 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


LUCREZIA. 
Br Mas, COMYNS CARR. 
PART UL 


T= supper was not cooked, it was not 
even on the fire, The beans I; iy ly 
shredded, and the potatocs pared ; but old 
Teresa stood at the cottage-door, anxious] 
looking out. The girl was all that was Tett 
to her now of youth and keener aute- 
testa, She her all the closer to her 
heart, that Zucresia had no mother of her 
own in whose affection to forget hie’s little 
daily disappointments, and she was proud, in 
simple peasant fashion, of the more thin 
mother's devotion that she bestowed, proud 
that it had been such as to quench in 
Lucrezia every suspicion of the rcal truth, 
As she stood on the cot threshold, 
listening for that light step upon the stoncs, 
she thought again of an evening seventeen 
years ago, when 2 little swaddied bundle 
had been 'lefi in her charge by a Muloncse 
woman whom she had never seen before. 
The woman had given her gold, and had 
sworn her to silence, saying that the baby was 
of noble blood, and that its mother wished 
to put it with her to nurse until such time as 
she should send for it. The time for its 
1ecogmtion had never come, but Teresa was 
glad, though there was no more gold sent to 
her for the infant’s maintenance. What was 
Gnough for one would do for two, she had 
always insisted ; and when her own boy, 
Lucrezia's little foster-brother, had been 
stiicken down with cholera at Reggio, and 
had died, the poor mother’s only comfort had 





been the thought that her foster-daughter was 
now as het own. 

At length Luciezia 1etuncd, and chattered 
excitedly as she took off her heichief and 
folded it up, while Teiesa put the pot on 
the fire, and made picpmations. Before 
long supper was said to be ready; and 
Lucrezia dished up the soup, and they fell 
to the task, Pictro declared that the 
munesti a was not so good as when she made 
it—at which insult his wife pretended to 
grunble. Was it this unsavourmess in the 
mess that led the git] hetscif to make s0 bad a 
supper, though she had vowed herself hungry 
enough when fist she came in? Or was it be- 
canse she had an ear hstening for a famitar 
Anock at the -door, a well-known 
tiead on the turf without? In spite, however, 
of a certain abstraction, she talked incessantly 
of Strcsa, and Stresa news, and Stresa girls. 

‘Thus they sat around the square brick hearth 
on the oaken benches, with the fire-hght on 
their faces ; and when the bells across the 
water struck nine o'clock, they went to bed. 
And still Paolo had not come, 
het Lacresis§ got up at four o'clock for 

mulking, the sky was with a S 
that eae ch only of the dawn, ani cold 
wind blew instead of the hot breeze which 
had scarcely stirred the water the evening 
before. There had been 2 storm across the 
‘mountains: a storm that was only gathering its 
forces again to roll over the lake district itself. 


LUCREZIA. 


* Paolo can never have gone a-fishing on 
such 2 morning,” said Lucrean to herself, as 
she sat on the three legged stool m the 
dark cow-shed “Presently he will be up 
hee with his heart in bis hand, as usual. 
Poor fellow! And yct it zs fun to see bm 
with Ins mouth full of cacuses, when it’s I 
that ought to be ashamed mstead 1” 

She smiled as she planned m her mnd the 
lofty yet gracious busing that was soon to be 
condescendingly forgiving to the penitent 
lover 

When the cows were milked, Lucreza 
picked up het pails and stood them m the 
Tough dany, while she raked out the stable 
and turmed in clean diy laf. ‘Then she 
hove the cattle to grass and came back to 
scour the wooden milk vessels, There 
would be no tme yet awlnle to sit thinking 
of Paolo, and why he never came to supper! 
Foi Incakfast hid to be ready for the farm 
men in two homs, and theie weie the 
sauccpins to rub bupht to diy, besides the 
usual job of spriokling and sweepmg the 
buch floor When Luciczia got back to 
the cottage, she hastened first to fetch water 
fiom the well in the eat copper cauldron 
that she poiscd so cleverly on her head, and 
then she set busily to cooking and cleaning. 

But whcn she satdown at last with the aunt 
to pare the potatocs and sort thence, she had 
to submut to questions and found lessurc to 
wondur, and even to grow a little anxious, 
And wen the paush bells chimed mid-day, 
and still that most unaccountable of swains 
had inade no appearance, Lucteza began to 
be unewy im camest She pretended that 
het flay was finshed, and asked Uncle to go 
to the village to get he: more from Mana, 
with hopes that he might hear some news of 
Paolo. And im spite of thunder and storm 
‘Uncle went, to bring back no very cheenng 
news, for Marta did not know tll Pietro told 
her that her son had returned with Lucrezia 
overmght. So, im spite of a message of 
rally from black Mamna, which would 
have made Lycrena’s cheeks burn and her 
temper flame on any other day of the year, 
she was paler and more anxious than ever, 
To-day she did not pout as usual, nor make 
fun of Paolo’s freak. Even the pmch of 
gare could not make the polenta taste right 
to 


Tt was Friday, The day grew, and with 
the day grew the storm. Lucrema hed wan- 
dered. hstlessly into the wood on the cliffs 
edge to pick her chestnuts, She was idle, as 
was not her wont, When at three o'clock the 
bells across the lake rang for prayer, she was 
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startled to find that the canvas satchel at her 
ae wis ae She knelt down to 
ago |e cross, as every good 
Cathohe shack at sound of these Friday 
Is, then rose up quickly and, taking 
up her wooden began to open the 
prickly shells and pick the brown fruit busily. 
But aga she paused—paused to note how 
angnly clouds were msing in the east to 
speed with the wind across the sky. Where 
could Paolo be? Surely not on the lake in 
such weather! Oh, af she could but know 
that he was safe—at home in the village 
below—she thought she would be content 
even though he did not come to her. If his. 
Doat was im the creek he was at home and 
safe fiom the storm, She dropped the levers 
and scrambled down the grassy border where 
the woodland hems the rock, grasping the 
bneh shrub and the mountam ash to help her 
perilous way, until she could look mght over 
the maigin mto the green waves beneath. 
The boat was not moored there. She knew 
hus well, and xt was not anywhere to be seen 
as far as her gaze could reach over the lake, 
‘What was hesping Paolo? Was he staying 
away to avoul her? 

The lake was quite rough, White crests 
tipped the waves, and the wind caught the 
water mto whulpools here and there, A 
giey mst hung around, so thich was it that 
she could no longe: sec the opposite shore. 
She stamcd hei eyes, however, and still 
stood watching sadly, Something at List did 
come out dimly fiom the gloom. It was a 
bort—and a boat pulling across fiom Stresa, 
She cant forward, gazing with all her soul. 
Tt rocked upon the treacherous water, but it 
did not appear to be # pleasure skiff. No, 
it certainly was not a pleasure skiff. As it 
came nearer she was sure that it was a big 
‘brown boat—a boat that could hold its way 
even on these wavts that swelled so rapidly 
beneath the breath of the gathermg storm— 
a boat lke Puolo’s? Yes, the dem old 
boat m which she had passed so many happy 
hohdays'! Smely at must be Paolo at last ; 
who would venture on tlifk,cruc! lake 
with the wind behind the weather as this 
was? The boat drew near rapidly, There 
were two le in tt. Who could Paolo be 
bringing with hum from Stresa? Now it was 
close under the very shore Lucreaa bent 
over the precipice to see who it could\ be 

was with Paolo. Somebody sat\in 
of the beat domg no wo! 
not be Paolo, Then shy a“ 
man who wes rowing not tall and 


that 
the 
that 
the 
hike her betrothed? Why did he pull sd 
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awkwardly? Why——? The 
tmth came home to her slowly, 
for she was loath to banish the 
Inst hope — Paolo was not in 
the boat! Luereza tumed 
away Bhndly she clambered 
up the broken ground agam 
tll she stood on the top of 
the rock. The tears that hod 
been so nearly coming all the 
morning flowed unchecked at 


last 
The boat had drawn to shore 
—the luckless boat that was 
not Paolo'’s—the men hid got 
out, and the one had paw 
the other in coin that had made 
jum dof his cap obsequiously , 
but still the tears ny wet on 
Lucrezia’s cheeks, the choking 
sobs 10se im her thioat She 
was sich at heart, and in her 
sorrow she forgot all about 
the strange fact that * 
gentleman should have 
been rowing over 
from Stresa on such 
a day as thn, 
when there was 
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when a strange voice sounded close behind 
her, rousing her from the stupor of her 
gnef, “What ails thee, little Madonna?” 
itsaid. The tone struck a chill to her soul 
She turned slowly, and saw the young Count 
from the town, he who was the first cause of 
all her present misery For a moment she 
looked at him speechless She wanted words 
wherewth to scathe him for the ilf that he 
had wrought her But her breath still came 
1m gasps, and her eycs were red with weep 
mg. How could she be dignified in such a 
plight? 

‘She passed her apron hastily ove: her face 
and moved awry. She hrd forgotten the 
Count until that moment, but now that she 
was forecd to 1emember hun it was with anger 
And he dared to address her thus unseemly, 
‘Was she not a well brought up maiden, and 
had she no lover of her own thit she was 
thus to be exposed to a fine gentleman's 
compliments ? 

“Nothing ails me,” she answered pet 
tishly to the repeated question, and heeping 
her back tumed towirds the new comer 

Count Giovanni laughed good humouedlly 

“Nevertheless, thou crest,” sud he, 
“and Ican tell thee what at 1s for. It is for 
thy fisher-gallant of yesterday. What a 
foolish wench thou art to soil thy pretty face 
for a block of a man khe that!” 

Luciena tumed round The sobs were 
scarce yet choked in her throat, her bps 
trembled still, but her eyes shone ‘The 
Count, however, intenupted her speech. 

“ Dost thou not sec what paste he 1s made 
of?” Jaughed he“ [his is the second time 
to my hnowledge that he deserts thee. Wilt 
thou give him a third chance ?” 

‘The words froze im the guls throat, and 
she stood with her hips patted Here was 
the confirmation of hei own fears. It was a 
‘bad omen. 

“Dost thou not sec that a man whois but 
a contadino can scaicely admire thy pale 
face?” went on her tormentor. “ He is tall 
and strong himself, he needs a strong, bold 
wench to wife Such a girl as he might find 
in Stesa any day, not a whitefaced child 
such as thou.” 
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very often to Stresa of late. “Teli me, now," 
asked Count again presently, “do thy 
parents give thee a handsome dowry for thy 
wedding? If so Paolo may even yet re- 
tum ’ 


‘{ have no parents,” answered Lucreza 
after a pause, “and my uncle ts a poor man, 
he will not give me a dowry’ 

The Count knew all this, but he said sym- 
pathetically, “ Poor child!” 

“1 never had any parents," added she 
simply , “ but my aunt 25 @ good woman, she 
would give me a dowry if she could. Thi 
1 do not believe Paolo would let me be for 
sake of a dowry ” 

“Tt does a girl no good im the eycs of a 
contadino that she be dowerless,” continued 
the Count meditatively, “it 1 as a good 
mime in his eyes, let alone the money's 
value And thou hast no parents. Dost 
thou not remember thy parents?” 

“No, answered Lucrezia, “T remember 
nobody’ but the Aunt Teresa, she was a 
mothcr for me* 

“And she often spoke to thee of thine 
own mother—often told tnee of her hfe and 
her home, that it should not be said thou 
didst know nothing of he: who gave thee 
life~1s that not so?” 

“What need have you to hnow what the 
aunt has told me of my mother?” asked 
Luctezia, facing her questioner with a face 
where grief and fear and anger were strangel) 
mingled ‘If I have no knowledge at a 
of my parents, what 1s that to you?” The 
neighbours’ taunts of yesterday, that she had 
not noticed at the time, grew up in her 
memory, and a secret terror took possession 
of her heart, of which she could scarcely 
define the shape 

* What isit to me? Arert deal, because 
T have your interest at heart, Lucreaia,” said 
the Count gently, and coming closer to her. 
“J am sony for you!” 

“T want none of your pity,” cried the 
gu], bridling even amidst heranmety “ What 
should I require it for ?” 

“To be sure,” laughed the Count, “for 
the loss of the man, Paolo, you are but little 
to be pitied, as I have tried before to show 

” 


“Tdid not make my own face,” pouted you 


‘Lucrezia, mortified in her vanity, “ neither 
did I tell the Creator how He was to make it 
No, nor ask Paolo to adenire it! That which 
he said he said of his own free will.” 

‘The Count smiled to see that his bait had 
been taken. “Perhaps he said 1t for a jest, 
to pass a holiday noon,” suggested 
Lacrezs remembered that Paolo had been 

XXI—to 


“You cannot annoy me with that as you 
want todo,” answered Lucrezia firmly, though 
her check was as pale as ashes. “You ehail 
see—Paolo will not ylt me! We peasants 
know better than to treat one another so ill, 
even though we are not educated as you 

* 


he, and are 


“ Do not class yourself with the peakants, 
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Lueresia,” said the Count, reaching his point 
at last. is are no oni 

“What do you say?” asked she, turning on 
him bewildered. 

“T say that you arenopeasant! Noniece 
of her whom you call Teresa! You ate the 
child of gentle parents, and the woman yonder 
is but your foster-mother 1” 

“My foster-mother?” She paused, knit- 

ing her brow and pressing her hatids to- 
gether in anxious thought. “To be sure, the 
grand ladies from town put their children 
‘out like that to be nursed in the country. 
But why,” she went on presently, “has no- 
body ever told me? Why have tay parents 
never come for me? How do you know it?” 

The first questions came dropping out 
dreamily, but she put the last one abruj 

“Tt is a fact well known in the vil 
said the Count. 

“Then why have I never been told?” she 


repeated. 

“ That I do not know.” 

“A lady after all!” she murmured, uncer- 
tain as yet in her ignorance whether to be 
pleased or not. “d#erhaps Paolo will be 
glad to know that!” 
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She started back with a smothered shriek, 
and lifted up a hand, as though to stave off 
the knowledge of evil, Her face had grown 
quite white again. As though in a whirlwind 
she heard the voice finish: “ You have said 
ft a hundred times yourself—you have no 
parents!” She felt’ as though her limbs 
would give way under her. She held on to 
the bough of the chestnut-tree. 

“J will not believe it,” she said doggedly. 
“TY will ask Teresa! She must know my 
parents, ‘They cannot be wicked folk! 
‘They will come and fetch me! They——” 
and here she broke into tears, 

“Come, console thyself,” whispered the 
Count again presently. “Believe me, thov 
wert not meant to be the wife of a conta- 
dino!” 

“No,” said Lucrezia between her sobs. 
“And now, even if Paolo would still many 
me, I can never permit it, knowing what I 
do. Ah! if I had not played with him, and 
put him off, we should have been wed by 
this time, before I had learned what must 
part us for ever. Ah! why did we come 
and tell me?” wailed she. “Why must 
I suffer so hardly for the faults of other 


“Tdo not think so,” answered the Count people? 


laconically. 

“Why not?” insisted she. “Though I 
was not bom a contadina, I have 
brought up as one; 1 am used to the work, 
I would make hima good wife. And though 
T were twenty times a lady, I would choose 
Paolo sooner than any other.” 

* But will Paolo choose you? He is not 
here, he has left you! He is 2 poor fisher- 
man; why should he take a porti 
maiden, when there are rich lasses in Stresa 
to be had for the asking?” 

“ Paolo always knew I was poor,” faltered 
she , “and for that matter, if my parents are 
gentlefolks, they would dower me.” 

“Do you know who your parents are? do 
you know where to find them?” asked the 
Count. 


“Teresa will know, Teresa will surely 
know,” moaned the girl. ‘I will ask her, I 
will go and ask her now 

And she moved, putting the man blindly 
aside as she passed him. The red flushed 
im her cheeks and crept around her temples. 
But he grasped her almost rudely by the arm. 

“Stay, child !" cried he, “you are but 
prepanng further misery for yourself. Teresa 
can tell you nothing—she knows nothing of 
your parents. ou do not pane tamer? 
good sense, Why deceive further? 
‘You are a founding ” 





“Thon shalt not suffer, Lucrezia, unless it 
be through thine own foolishness,” continued 
the Count gently, and still kneeling beside 
her. “A contadino is proud because he 1s 
nobody, but a man who has his own good 
position can do as he likes, I have seemed 
to thee cruel, have I not? Forgive me, 
little Madonna, for now I will show thee 
that I am not really cruel, and that I have 
Kinder thoughts for thee than thy country 
lover had.” 

The Count rose, and took Lucrezia by the 
arm to help her up; but she shook off his 
hand and looked up at him, brushing away 
the hot tears that still dimmed her sight. 
The changed tone of his last speech bad 
startled her. She singed to her feet and 
fastened her eyes steadfastly upon his ; but 
she did not speak, and though somewhat 
taken aback by her attitude, he continued his 
say— 

“ T want such a face as thine to paint in my 
pictures, Lucrezia,” he said ; “ wilt thou come 
with me?” 

He took her two hands in his, but she 
withdrew them frouv his gmsp and folded 
them across her bosom. , 

“Per Baccoi” she cried, unfolding her 
hands, planting her arms akimbo, sad look 
ing straight at the Count with as defiant an 
air as though no trouble oppressed her heart. 
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“Per Bacco! what kind of a gui do you take 
me for? Do you thmk I am a fool that 
cannot understand ?” 

“Yesterday, you were not so 
began Count Giovanni, bat the gl left hm 
ne time for explanation Het heart was 
lonely, and sore with mortification, her con- 
science was tender about the wiongs which, n 
her thoughtlessness, she had dealt to Paolo , 
but she was not to be deccived into thinkin, 
that a meie blush of vanity could invite such 
an imsult as this! She had no mnnd to spare 
tbe Count 

“You have a withed insolence and a 
wicked courage to come here robbing a poor 
gurl of all her happiness only to msult het 
afterwards!’ she cred “If Paolo hie 
deserted me, it 18 because you brought me 
ito discredit Is that not cnough for you 
—you cruc] man—jou cowanl?” 

“Lake care, lest I show you 2 gentleman 
can be something else besxis a cowaid, in 
spite of your notions,’ sad the Count he- 
tween his tecth 

“Tam not afrad!” laughed the gurl 
“There 1 little harm you can do me but 
what you have done already! { am not 
afraid to tell you the tiuth—that you are bad 
and cruel, and false, and vain, and that I ain 
gid you have taught mc at last 1 1 10 

jonour to Le one of you! Yes, vun, I say! 
For have you not dared to Pisume that, 
because you were cessed in fine clothes, a 
pretty gui would put up with your poor pies 
caoce? Ah! think God, if 1 a born of gentle 
folks, I am a contadina still, and I have ou 
own good taste and our own honesty !” 

She raised her arm as she spohe these 
words, and as she stood there the Count 
Grovannr felt mstinctively that the child was 
gone and that in her place was a woman with 
whom he had best not meddle He turned 
away. 

You misunderstand me,”hesad ‘Many 
an honest gul has sat as model in a painters 
studio before this But take your own way!” 

“Oh, J am not so foolish as I have 
seemed!” said Lucrema, turning back into 
the wood, ‘So I will wish yom honour a 
good evening” And, with ber own quich, 
swinging step, she was gone‘ 

The Count looked after her a moment 
with something hhe a looh of astomshment 
am his languid eyes. ‘He buttoned his coat 
around him as he met the keen wind from 
the water, The fishermen were grouped to- 
gethei on the narrow stnp of shingle beneath 
‘the rocks, where be turned hastily. 

“Where is the boatman who was to wail 
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for me?” cried the Count imperiously above 
the rush ot the clements, 

“The lake 15 msg, your honour, and 
Giwn-Battsta would wat no longer,” sud 
one of the min 

“If he 1equned to be home foi the mght 
he did well,’ voluntecred ‘mother, “for 
surely no mortal can cioss the water this 
evening *” 

“Your honour will have to accept the 
pour shclter that we can offer,” s11d 1 woman 
who now joined the gioup "It was Mana, 
the village gossip. She who was always at 
hand when anything or anvbody new was 
to be seen. 

The Count muttered something below his 
bicath Nothmg should induce lum to re 
mam longer im the village where he had 
received the rebuff thit he had from a mere 
country maidcn , and he offered any one two. 
Napoleons, and then five Napolcons, to row 
hm across At fit no one agiccd, but at 
last a man stepped forward half shcepishl; 
He hil an vuling wife and a puccl of little 
ones at home, and after all puhaps the 
gentlLman W418 1ght, and at was no business 
of other folks whether he chose to rsh his 
Life or no. 

When [ucicaia turned into the wood, the 
black clouds woe beginmng to shed ther 
first geat drops of run = She picked upp her 
Daskct of chestnuts on the soft tuif, and with 
haa teu» quenched for the moment by the 
angur that boilud within her, beg to gather 
up the fruit fevenshly, saying to herself that, 
ram o1 no rain, she could not setuin with 
so bad acrop But though she ticd very 
haad to thunk of her work and not to remem- 
ber all the revelations and cmotions of the 
last tuuible hall hour, nature was stronger 
than determination, and gnef would not be 
put aside. Almost before she knew it she 
‘was crying bitterly at her tash, and soon, for 
getful of the hastening storm, she sat down 
beneath the trees and threw her apron over 
her head that she might mourn alone with the 
trees and sky Nobody must guess at her 
sorrow, and yet, indeed, it was a gic it one. 

‘Thestorm had broken now in gnm ¢ unest 
‘The wind blew wildly through the trees, the 
thunder grew louder and the ran poured 
down in torrents At any other tune Lucrezia 
would have been frightened, but puide ralhed 
het courage now she would not go home 
till her first sorrow was spent and the tears 
were wiped away No one, not even Teresa 
—no longer “the aunt” now—must ash any 


questions. 
‘The aw was cfg and dank when at last 
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she rose to return to the cottage. She turned 
her skirt over her head to shield ha from 
the dnving ram and hued along the chif, 


stilling the sighs at her heart, that no trace the 


of her weeping might be apprrent to those 
at home, 

Teresa stood at the cottage door as she 
had stood the evenmng before. “ Lucrezia, 
child,” said she as the girl came up the path, 
“surely thou are purposed to make me 
une This 1s the second time thon de- 
layest beyond thy wont, Though indeed I 
am an old fool to trouble myself about thee. 
Where hast thou been?” 


* I have plucked chestnuts,” replied the than 


matden, flingmg down her satchel half 
pettishly. “The harvest is not good '" 

“ How now? When thine uncle protests, 
af the rain do but keep off, the fruit 18 larger 
than for many past years. But if thou hast 
been in the wood, then thou bast not heard 
the news?” 

“No, what news?” asked Lucrezia 

eagerly. 
“ About the young stranger—the gentle 
‘man who came across ftom Stresa, What 
he came for no one can guess, and on such 
a day as this too!” 

Lucreaia sighed impatiently and turned 
away her he “What of him? I don't 
doubt he returned quicker than he came,” 

“In such a storm it would be real mad- 
‘ness to return,” said Teresa. 

But the gurl only answered, 8 if it were a 
‘matter of course, “ Yes, that is true,” and 
went about her work. 

Lucrezia did not waste her time, she got 
the supper ready as quickly as she did any 
other evemng ; but there was a cloud on her 
brow and she moved wearily, there was 
something amus! Yes, something more 
than the merefact that Paolo kept strangely 
away. What had chanced? Dearly, for 
‘once, would Teresa have liked to ask some 
questions But she was wise. She said no- 
thing, she only watched sadly and waited 
Perhaps the next day Lucrema would be 
herself again, 

But when the moirow came things were 
sadder ‘than ever. The storm had all 
might, and guievous tales of its cruel 
were making their way up to the cottage on 
the chif. spite of damp and gloom 
Lucrezia had been out at daybreak to the 
smuilking, and had wandered out alone after- 
wards mto the wet woods, where the unri 
‘chestnuts Jay hurled in prickly masses on 
soaking turf amid broken boughs and scat- 
tered leaves Sadly in the sad, cold country 
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she had said her farewell to the summer, 
and perhaps at was not wonderful that she 
did not Iook cheerful when she returned to 


cottage, 
“Hast thou heard any further news fiom 
the village, Lucrezia?” asked the woman, as 
the girt went outside to toss the maize in the 
great dat basket befoe putting it to dry in 
the strugelng autumn sunbeams 

“Battista’s fields are under wate,” she 
answered shortly, 

“ Poor Butusta! the potatoes not yet dug 
and he with so manychildren. But Caterina 
‘Was Saying just now there 1s cven worse news 
that, for it 1s feared that the poor 
genticman who was over here yesterday has 
got drowned in returning to Stresa.” She 
looked up furtively as she satd this That 
‘wall rouse her,” said the woman to herself 

But Lucrezia only said, The men should 
have warned him = ‘Lhe water was not fit for 
a boat last mght” 

And even when Pietro came up presently 
with details of the previous evening’s scene 
on the shore, she scarcely left off her work to 
Isten, 

Teresa was at her wits’ end. How 
should she thaw this dreadful reserve? She 

by decxling to make an omelette of 
herbs for dinner, Lucreza loved an omelette 
of herbs She sallied forth into the orchard 
to pluck parsley onl thyme from the plot 
beside the Michaelmas daisies When she 
returned to the kitchen she noticed that the 
girl, thinking herself unobserved, had stopped 
her task and was gaving dreamily out across 
the lake The elder woman looked fondly 
out at her over the carnations m the window 
siL She had pwsed, on her way in, to 
choose a spng of the marjoram that grew side 
by side with them ey were the carna- 
trons that Lucrezia had been wont to give 
Paolo for his cap on a Sunday. 

“Tam sadly stiff to-day,” sad Teresa, 
speaking loud so that her voice should reach 
the girl without, and rimeing her herbs as she 
spoke. “But now, as I stooped to pluck 
the parsley below, I could have cited aloud 
with the pan,” 

“I am sony,” answered Lucrezia, 

“When the platters are washed, alter 
dinuer, wilt thou go down to Marnna and 
beg of her two leaves of maish-mallow? The 
decoction always helps my rheumatism.” 

“I will ask hittle Tonietta of the neigh- 
bour's to step down for me,” replied the girl. 
“The loom has lan idle’ these two days; 
and now that I have flax I have a mind to 
work.” 
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‘This was not the result which Teresa had 
hoped from her nghteous fraud 

“Ab, Jet be the loom, child," she cned 
“Thou art for ever working. There must 
‘be news and to spare m the village to day— 
T should like to know moie of that poor 
gentleman's fate, and then to learn who has 
suffered most from the storm ” 

At any other time ths argument would 
have proved unanswemble. News, whether 
good o: bad, had alnays been as met and 
dnnk to Lucrena But now she only said 
half-fretfolly— 

‘ Ah! what do I care for news? ‘Lhe 
uncle will tell thee of the neighbours, and as 
for the gentleman, he 1s nothing to us” 

The woman within sighed as she whipped 
the eggs for her omelette with a preoceupred 
tace Lhe two worked on m siknce for a 
space, and at was neatly dinner time 

Just as the maccaroni was ready to dish 
up a sound of bells came from acioss the 
water 

Lucrezia stood listening with the wooden 
dadle mn her hand, ready to strun the paste 
when it was boited 

Teresa roce and went out on to the 
Piazzetta After a minute she uttered a low 
exclamation, and held up her hands as in 
horror, for the bells were tolling bals— 
they tolled the knall for a departed soul. 

“They are angen for the poor gentle 
man who crossed the Jake yesterday, Lu 
crevia,” sud she, reentenng the cottye 
“Holy Virgin! what a sorrow it will be tor 
hus parents! * 

But still, though her cheek nas white, 
Lucreza only sad quietly— 

4« “We must all die some day,” and she went 
+o serving out the mess into the platters 
shad that did not tremble 

“The uncle is ite for dinnei, he must 
have been more bungsy fag nens than food,” 
she added, almost bitterly, and she took her 
own plate out on to the threshold that it 
wmght not be observed she could not taste a 
mareel of its contents 

But even when Pietro came up presently 
with more comments she would listen to 
wothig, and when she had washed up the 
platters she went and knelt by the old wall, 
gazing out across the Michaelmas daisies and 
the chestnut-tiees to Stresa beyond the lake 

All the afternoon the sound of the bells 
tollog swept softly and at intervals over tht 
water, and all the afternoon Lucrezia crouched 
as though spellbound in that comer of the 
little court. She had always been afraid of 
death and burying, and there was no telling 
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whether it was fear or no that fascinated her 
now 


Prestatly neighbours began to come up 
from the village as though with some impor 
tant news They looked askance at Lucrezu. 
and did not speak to her Tall Marnnt 
came, who was her rival for beauty, She 
une trm in arm with another gtrl-comradc, 
and her countenance was eager, 25 though 
she born. a gicat secret But when her gaa 
fell on Luciezia she only dehvered some 
tnvial uirand and went away So it wan also. 
with others They had come to see Teresa, 
they said, And ‘leiesa had gone to milk the 
cow, her heart fuling her to rouse the girl to 
duties neglcted for the first tume. 

But at last that one came who was never 
daunted m the telhng of a story—Mana, 
the wife of the maller, the gossip m chief 
She would wait till Teresi came home, and 
she waylad her with the milk pails” just 
at the foot of the stone steps that lead up 
to the przzctta ‘They stood beside the 
last of the years climbing French beans, and. 
almost m the midst of the trailing gourd: 
tendnls, and Mana, as she talked, plucked 
withering blossoms of the Michaelmas daisics 
that had been dashed by the rain. 

‘They spoke in a half whisper, remembenng 
that I ucrecia sat above, but presntly, warm 
ing with her subject, the neighbour forgot her 

wutions, and the gu] learned im spite ot 
erself what she had not had the paurage to 
ash nor others the courage to tell her For, 
after some whispered conversauion and sun 
dry ejaculations, she heard old Teresi begin 
to moan and sob, a thmg most unwonted to 
that strong and busy nature, and she gathered 
that her foster mother was refusing comfort 
for some great and terrible ill 

“We must all have patience, dea heart,’ 
Mana declared soothingly, with that placid 
consolation that comes so easily when the 
guief 15 not one's own 

And Teresa replied that she could not 
have patience, that for herself she could 
have suffcred, for her day wa» past, but that 
at was hard 1f, at seventeen, a lite was already 
to be overshadowed. 

“4h, you fiet, as I warned you yesterday, 
because you fear that no other man will be 
found to marry the gul, neighbour,’ added 
the amiler’s wife, after a short silence, “ but 
you must not lose heart Men are queer 
nuortals, and there's no telling what freak 
they mayn’t take up with.” 

“dont say, murmured old Teresa, sadly 
returning to her complaint again, “thata man 
mughtn’t be found who wouldn't think over- 


much of the wench bemg a'foundlng, but I 
know well enough 1t won't be easy to gct one 
who would be silent 10 Aer on the subject, 
and, dear me, Lucrezia would never take a 
man she thought hnew aught amuss of her. 
‘The gurl 1s proud enough for a duchess? 
‘The poor soul took up the comner of her 
again, “ Paolo was a Good lad that 
way, he wouldn’t have mortified her for a 
great deal Heaas fond of her And to 
think of his lymg there 1m Ins shoud before 
the high altr of Stres1 Church as I'm tilling, 
he thy ws as fine a man as you could sec 
‘but two days ago!” 

Lucrezia, sitting above on the stone wall, 
Anew now why the bells had seemed so sad to 
her, sounding ail the afternoon across the 
water Paolo was dead! Yes, dead, and 
she was not to be mamed after allt Oh, 
well, sinc. she was a foundling st was 
Detter 80, for she could never have married 
lum anyhow, and how could she have told 
hun why? ‘Alas, for me!’ moaned shc to 
hetself softly But she stopped her tears to 
Iisten agam to what Mana was saying below 
an her odd, harsh whisper 

“Yes, they found his corpse on the bank 
just below Baveno,” continued the woman 
‘It was washed up against the high wall, 
that’s half thiown down now by the stom, 
and the boat was all dashed to pieces, no 
thing but loose planks of it left What pos 
secsed the man to cioss the lake on sucha 
night no one can till! Some think he must 
have been right down to A1ona and back, for 
he had not been seen at home for two days 
But nobody knew of any busmess he could 
have had in Arona It's a strange tale! 
Maybe you lass could tell something if she 
were askid? Perhaps they had a lover's 
quarrel! ‘They were over at Stresa that day 

“Ah, let the child alone, for mercy’s sake!” 
implored the elder woman ‘‘ Hasn’t she 
trouble enough as it 1?” 

Mana seemed to thnk she had, for 
she only murmured, “ Weil, she’s punished 
herself af it1s so She won't be so wilful to 
the next as she used to be to him, I should 
think!” And then she went on telling 
how they bad carned the corpse into Stresa 
Church, and how the bells had been set 
atollng, and how the waters had been too 
rough till this afternoon for any onc to go 
over and break the news to the widowed 
mother. “Guzn Battista, the boat-builder, 1s 
there with her now,' she said, “But a3 soon 
a» Thad heard what he had to say I thought 


to myself, Lucrena and old Pietro will lke to 
hear this, and up I huiried as fast as my legs 
would cany me Ah, there will be a nice 
funeral n a day or two, for they say the young: 
man had saved nota few guattrins, concluded 
the gossip with unction 
“God rest his soul!” murmured Teresa with 
asigh 
“Yes, we toust all pray for his soul 
yen the girl can do that much for bim'’ 
‘And with this parting comfort the millers 
wife suggested that her neighbour would be 
wanting to go and tell Lucreria the news, 
and that st was time she herself went on up 
the road to cury it elsewhere“ Don’t fret 
for the wench,” advised she, picking her way 
down the shppery path, “for you ll have httle 
ones about you yet before you die!” 
Lucrezia, stil as m a dream, saw the figure 
chsappear behind a stone wall and come up 
again on the other side, chmbing the grass 
slope towards a cottage higher up the )ull 
‘Then she rose and, choking down her tetrs, 
walked into the kitchen, and when Teresa 
cume slowly up the broken stone steps, 
Iaboriously casrying the milk jrul on her head 
the rl stood quietly wating within as though 
nothing had happened. 
Tor a mowent the two looked at one 
another, and Lucreaa’s bp trembled 
“Give me the pail,” said she, almost 
ciossly, and Teresa only answered, “There, 
» thou arta good wench,’ and then she 
ew that Lucrezia had heard al! that Mana 
had said, and that there was no need for 
further words 
So the girl cned out her heart in the cow 
shed, while the new calf laid its nose mm her 
lap, and hstened serenely to her wang , and, 
beside the kitchen heath, the old woman 
prayed silently to her saints for solace to the 
grief that she might not comfort. 
* + "8 *# & 8 
This 1s the story of Lucrezm, and how she 
wanted to be thought hke a lady 
In the mellow September, when the chest 
nuts begin to show a streak of brown 
ther prickly shells, wedding bells 
have again sounded across the water, but 
Lucrezia has never cared to go again to sec 
the ceremony, nor been proud to be told of 
the gentihty of her appearance 
Lucrena 1s an old woman now, and has 
served a pansh pest as faithful servant these 
many yeats past, but she has never seen 
another autumn 80 disastrous as the Santi of 
1840. 


‘THE END. 
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CHAPTFR 1, 


HERE shall we go first? that 1s 

the only question Z hnow there 

are 1 hundred places to goto Westminster, 

and Whitehall, and the Lower, and St Paul's, 

and to see the pictures, and the river, and 

the Temple, and Cheapmde We cannot, of 

course,” cried the eager gul, hulf regretfully, 

half pleased wah the ceitainty of so much to 
do, “see them all in one day * 

“Considering that they are at different 
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points of the comps, no,’ smd the futher, 
@ setlous man who ratcly relaxed even 
with his childicn They were seated round 
a brerhfist table in 1 London hotel—not 
one of the grit curvansines of the 
present day, but 2 smill cry, comfort 
abk, quiet vary dear hotel in 4 httle 
london s1cet not far from Piccadilly 
The houses opposite scemed almost 
witha ie%ch of thetr hands to the two 
Gils fresh and young ind eager, who 
hal for the first time thit moins opened 
thoreycsupon Logland #nlind! The 
thou,ht male the blood dance im then 
vein It was 2 hittle diseachanting, no 
doubt, to Touk out 1 on those arcy houscs 
oppo itc, but the fo, through which the 
sid houses loomed v1,ucly hal an attrac 
tron of its own =A London io i was 
the nght medium through which to see the 
metropol s of the world they were almost 
as much interested in it 1s in Hyde Park 
or St Pauls Lhcy were mmtercsted in 
«xuything, the very names of the streets 
wade their hearts beat ‘They had armed 
from Canada in the great stermboat the 
dhy before, had travelled up from Liver 
pool through a country veiled 1a the early 
and Imgering dusk of 2 winter afternoon 
—for, though it was nominally spring, it 
was stil winter—and entcred London m 
the dark When they opened therr eycs thia 
tmormmng it had been, as they thought, upona 
new wold They could hear the nowe of 
wheels im Piccadilly, and that sound also 
went to their hearts All England was be- 
fore them. ‘hey had heard of st all ther 
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hives, ard ths unval bul been before them 
for months, a sensztion hecnly antic pated, 
and c,penci ced now with 1 commotion of 
their whole beng. Notwithstanding, it nas 
az very ordinmy table at which they sat, 
searecly able to eat anything for sheer ex- 
eitument The 100m was somewhut dingy 
‘The fog pressed upon the window hike some- 
thing pipuble, the houses opposite loom 
ing grimly through it Lhete was ver) ttle 
am ther external sunoundings to yustey the 
sublimated state of thew fielings, but Grree 
and Milly Yorke wanted nothing to justiy 
ther ficlmgs These sentiments sustained 
themsthes, They had never been out of 
Canw1 before, but Lngland, as long as 
they could recollect, had ‘been called 
“home” to them They had sud, “We 
are gowg home,’ when they communicited 
the great news to ther fnends And now 
the moment had come to which they hid 
looked for ud for ycars 

Their father was not moved by the seme 
ecstitic sentments He was not Canudiin 
born, as they were He bid left land: 
about thirty yews before, md probably his 
return had iccilled some fechng thit were 
not altogether deh htfnl Ie w1s an wngular, 
tall min, not unhkt the commonly recuved ; 
pe of an Amenicim, with 1 long fue, some 
what sunken chechs, very resolute and deter- 
mined mouth, rey tnd 2u,,.td, bhe 7 gu-uled 
tree His eycs were deeysct and apt to get 
aficry § able in them on ocessions ‘Tie was. 
a man of hot temper and inficasble obstinicy, | 
not casy to det with But he was never ill- 
tempercd to bis childien Lhe boys indeed, 
were often moze o1 Icss_m conflict with their 
tather, but to the girls he was always gentle 
and kind. Pcrhtps they hnew better how 
to ghde over all shoals and tecfs, and find 
the ‘safe channel to his favour They and 
their mother knew very well what subjects it 


was best to avout, They had put up danger anoth 
other 


sgnals on evciy side, and warned each 
off this and that difhculty with a glance 
They dal thi, without mtention, only half 
consctous of thar own diplomacy But so 
it was, that the guls were on the best of 
terms with thar tathcr, and to them he 
never said a hasty or unund woid. He sat 
very gtavely between them, his countenance 
taking no reflection from the lzht im thes 
He was disposed rather to say, Confound 
the fog. He thought London just as dingy 
and disagreeable as 1t always had been, but 
he smd nothng. The guis! The enis hid 
their heads turned, poot children He would 
‘ot say anything to disturb ther illusion, 


‘Let thom entertun it 18 long 1 they could 
Bat he hid other things to thinkof His 
mund was thronged mith terollectons Fag 
land was not to him a histoucal country, a 
place full of poetiy, full of gieat events , but 
a very real world, with hts own past in it, 
and many a thought and intent of which the 
guls knew nothmg He sit between them, 
searcdy hiaung their cazer chitter, but 14 

culling with all the force of 1c vty, as if they 
had happened yesterdiy, the cncumstance: 
which had attended lus gomg aw He hed 
not been very many yeais olde: than Greec 

he recollected, with @ sort of wondeung halt 
amusemcnt , but how clear it was! Yuster- 
day was not ckarei—not so clear, ndecd—— 
fot yesterday wis nothing very impoitiunt in 
tus life, whereas that diy— 

“Tis quite true what Mi Winthrop sud 
I never saw anything so poctical,” sud 
Giace , “such a wonderful dreuny visti! 
dont you think so, papi? When you look 
out to the end of the strect you ern't tell 
whit itis you sce Ihe Iilit as just dike 
dull topaz —wrsnt thit whit Mt Winthiop 
sud? and you can’t tcll whit 1 beyond, it 
mught he prliecs o1 mountims, o1 one cant 
tell whit And to tak itis dn nd?) and 
then that sort of sou of the cumiges Ite 
not Ike the ser, it is Nkhe-—~ Oh, why 
should one try fot simks?—it 18 Lhe—just 
London, I suppose 

“Wait tll vou I now a little more about 
London,” said the iather, “before you po 
nounce whrt its like” 

“One knows,” said Gree, with + little 
solemnity One does not need to wat J 
suppose London 1s like no other place in the 
sold ’ 

“Perhaps not,” Yoke sud with a hull 
laugh , “but you will never know what it 1 
af you should hive a hunshied years ’ 

‘He spoke in one scuse, they respoiaded an 

1. 


“TI can believe thit,” saxd Giace, with the 
same gravity. “It 1 a mystery. We can 
not know, but we can divine” 

“God forlid'” her father saxd, and then 
he changed his tone Westminster iz one 
way and St. Pauls another,” he said“ You 
cant go both ways atonce You had better 
make up your minds which you will have.” 

And then a httle ar,ument ensued. The 
gurls bad read a great deal, and they had 
good memoues Onc of them espoused the 
cause of St Pauls and the other that of 
‘Westminster the one gomg over the glorious 
inbalatants of the Abbey, demanding, with 
Milton— 
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"What necds my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
Fholabour of ai age in piled stunce 2" 

aud exclaiming— 

‘Oh, ra10 Dea Josson?” 


while the other launched herself upon Tenny- 
son’s fine ode— 


“ atighty Scaman, this is he, 
‘Was great by [ad as thou by sa.” 


The father remained «quite silent in the 
midst of it all. It seemed, indeed, as if be 
hail betrayed them into this fanciful contro- 
versy on purpose that he might be able to 
take refuge in his own thoughts, What was 
Westminster or St. Paul's to him? His 
mind was busy witl events which no poct 
had ever celebrated, which had never been 
put into history. Neither wife nor children 
knew of them—only some people at home, 
people who might be dead long ago, whom 
he had not heard of, and who had not heard 
of him, for thirty years, He got the required 
leisure and quict to think this all over while 
the others were busy with their poetry, 
‘They appealed to hive, and he gave them a 
litle nod and half smile, one of those smiles 
that are but fur a moment, a gleam of en- 
forced attention instuntly falling back into 
tho gravity of prevailing thought. The de- 
cision finally was for Westminsicr, As for 
these young people, they did not know the 
difference between St. Paul's and the Abbcy. 
They were both okl, reverend, glorious struc- 
tures to Grace and Milly ; but what it might 
be that made the difference Letween them 
they did not know, One meant Poets’ 
Comer, the other that about the mighty 
Seaman. ‘They had never seen a Gothic 
cathedral in their lives. 

And perhaps it is not ignorance sv pro- 
found as this that is qualified to sec and 
understand whut is best. The girls read the 
names on the walls with a kind of silent 
ecstasy of wonder. To think that they, two 
Tittle girls from Canada, should actually be 
treading the storicel pavement in Poets’ 
Comer, and should be able to read with their 
own cyes the nanies upon those monuments, 
and see the Kings and Queens lying in mar- 
ble, in soulless state, and touch with their 
little living modern fingers the chair in which 
the Confessor had sat! Could anything be 
more wonderful? They went through it all 
as if they were in a dream, looking at the 
monuments, reading all the names, thinking 
it was their own want of clear historical 
knowledge that made them at a loss about 
one here and there. But the Abbey itself 
was above their comprehension, They 
thought the Houses of Parliament finer, and 





were alittle shocked that everything should be 
so greyandold. When you have seen nothing 
that is not new, all your life, it is difficult to 
understand the’ darkening of ages. But they 
spent the entire morning in one dream of 
pleasure, their hearts standing still as they 
came upon name after name which they hail 
heard of all their lives. There too was While- 
hall, and that gloomy window, of which, per- 
haps, itisnot true thatfrom thence King Charles 
stepped to his execution ; but they were not 
too critical ; and they walked up the Mall to 
St. James's Palace with a little thrill of admi- 
ration (which they thought rather vulgar in 
themsclves, and were disposed to blush for) 
for the Life-guardsmen on their horses. ‘The 
little dingy old palace wounded their fecliugs 
somewhat, and brought down the bewilder- 
ing splendour of imagination into very shabby 
limits; but they got over that. When they 
were not silent with awe, or with the shock of 
ing to reconcile to their own ideal some- 
thing that fell short of il, they were talking 
all the way, calling upon each other to see 
‘this or that, reading out even the naines of 
the streets to each other with many an “Oh, 
Milly!” and Oh, Grace!" They were so 
absorbed in their sight-secing that they never 
noticed the people who looked after them, 
the amused admiring looks with which the 
-by would contemplate their fresh faces, 
ey were very fresh faces, delicate in colour, 
clear and animated, and so full of interest 
that their superabundant life brightened the 
fossy street. Tut fortunately the fog had 
Tifled a litle, and all the ghostly houses round 
the park, and the leafless trees, became more 
real with a mid-day radiance of the sun doing 
his best to break through; and if they had 
thought the fog poctical before, you may 
imagine what they thought it now, with those 
rays streaming into it It could not be real, 
they said to cach other; by-and-by they 
would wake up and find themsclves, let us 
say, in that other London which is on the 
farther side of the Allantic. It could not be 
teal ; it was too wontlerful to be truc. 
Meantime the father went on respond- 
ing a little, but only a little, to the con- 
staut claim made upon his attention. He 
said “Yes” and “No,” or even “Very 
pretty,” “ Very nice,” “ Very interesting” op 
occasion. For his part he did not care ey 
much about the monuments. Sometimes 
eye would wander away among the aisles, or 
through the lovely tracery and carved work 
of the roofs, to where the faint red sun caught 
a painted window, and threwa rosy oblique 
ladder of many colours across the grey. He 
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understood the Abbey better than the guis 
did, bat what he stw in the Abbey was, 
scenes of the past—the past, not of Shake- 
speare o1 the old Kings, but his own He 
hud been there in bs youth, and he had 
beta an otha places which wete tecalled 
and suggesicd by this, and he remem 
Durd and mused in his heat Ils com- 
panion, were not surprised, because he 
Wis always a man of few words, though 
terwards tt gase them many thoughts, and 
the question, whit he had been thinking of, 
what fancies might have been rising uncon- 
sciously m bis mind, was often discussed by 
them, but at the present moment, as was 
natura’, they did not tealise that there was 
anything out of the way m_ huis silence 
‘They went bach to their hotel late for then 
luncheon, they were tired in body, but not m 
their minds, which flowed ove: with wonder 
and pleisue “ A1e you the least httle bit 
«hsappointed ?” said Nhily to Grace,“ No, 
not the least, Disappointed!” encd Grace 
with enthusizsm, though the next moment she 
‘was conscious of that httle chill in her soul 
about St. James's, and even felt that she 
had missed something in Westmunster, Thay 
Tung the case with Grace, Milly cleared up 
inamoment fiom the shghtest litle cloud 
1] ut had fallen upon hes, and felt that neither 
‘was she disappointed, oh, not the least in the 
world! Itwas hke walking with Shakespeare, 
thcy both said And Mr Yorhegave a lite 
nod across the table, and hfted his eyebrows 
at ticm — Tt was alinost as much as he cver 
thd when thcy were in full tide of enthusrasm 
Papa was always quiet, though perhaps, in- 
deed, he was more preoccupied than usual 
touay The winterly sprmg afternoon was 
Icginning to close m a httle before this meal 
was over. They weie preparing, however, 
10 go out again when their father called them 
to the window where he was sitting, looking 
mole giase esen than he was accustomed 
to look. 

“Tam gomg out,” he sud. “Can you 
manage for yourselves till dinner? I have 
somes ing to do—out.” 

“Can't we go with you, papa?" they both 
aud in a breath, BOP Nae 
P ‘There was a kind of embarrassment on his 
face, “Not today, I think. After—per- 
haps I have a call to make.” 

“Qh, at 1s about business!” said Milly, 
wondering, yet apologetic, looking at Giace. 

“Viste not about business,” said Grace 
prompiy, “you ought to take us with you, 
pee tis the uight thing in England. In 

gland gurls don’t go about by themselves , 


and then we want some fiends, we want to 
know the people as well as the place.” 

A half smile went ovei his face. “You 
shall get the benefit of all the introductions,” 
he sad “Don’t be afraid, but you must 
not cypect to be taken much notice of in 
London, just on the edge of the season, your 
now ‘People are very busy he1e, and then 
there are so many to be looked after—people 
of more pretensions thin you. You must not 

too much; but 1 am not going to 
dehver any of the letters, Tam going—to 
see an—old friend.” 

“Oh, then, bring him here—wil you 
please bring him here? Do, papa, do! If 
it 15 an old fiend, so much the more 1eason 
that we should know him Is tt a frend you 
had before you went to Canada? Why has 
he never come to see us? We have always 
wondered that you never had any old fiensls 
come to see you, papa.” 

Yorke did not make any direct reply He 
‘sad only, “What will you do with yourselves 
while I am away?” 

The two girls looked at each other some- 
what blank]; 

“We can't stay m here,” cued Milly, 
while Grace diew heisclf up with youthtul 
dignity. 

* As for staying mn every time you have any 
business to do, or any calls to make,” she 
said, with serious emphasis, ‘you must see 
that is unpossible, papa. English girls may 
stop in-doors if they please, but we cannot. 
We ae Canadian girls; we are used to take 
care of ourselves. Milly and I can surely 
take care of each other wherever we go. It 


| would be too humbling,” she ened, “in the 


country of Shakespeare, to thnk two gurls 
couldn't go out without—what was 1t, Milly ? 


un, antness. I don’t believe a word of 
it Mrs Bidwell 1s only a vul Enghsh- 
woman. Unpleasantness! I don’t beheve 


it, and even if 1 did beheve it I shouldn't 
allow it to Le true.” 

“Come,” said her father, “you must not 
talk so of vulgar Enghshwomen—you who are 
such enthusiasts for England. No, I don't 
see the harm m it. Come with me go far, J’il 
take you to where the shops are. Of couse 
you would hke to look into the shops,” 

They would have hked a great deal better 
to go with lum upon this mystenous call, but 
he would not permit it, and accordingly they 
weie taken to Regent Street, where he leit 
them with a beautful confidence—the last 
place m the world to leave young girls alone 
on a spring afternoon, no doubt; but what 
did they know of that? They were innocent, 
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proud, modest gris, to whom no one hid 
ever said a disrespectiul word, and who were 
afiaid of nobody. Nor did they get any new 
hight upon the subject from thit walk he 
mnacent do not even suspect the dangers 
which the knowing sce all about them = No- 
body molested Giace ind Milly they walked 
along in their armour of honest maidenhood, 
knowing no evil, and were as safe asm ther 
own 100ms. It was true, however, that then 
raptule waned a hittle, and a touch of local 
patiotism came over them. 

“I dou t think so very much of the shops,” 
said Milly doubtfully 

Milly was often the first to start an opmion, 
but she never was quite sue whether she 
held 1 ot not tll she had the support of 
Grace's authotity, which this time, as so often, 
was unhesitatingly given. 

“1 dont think anythmg of the shops,” 
sud Giace ‘Of course one doesnt come 
to England to look at shops Paris for that, 
T supvose , but it 1s england all the same” 

“Oh yes,” said Milly, “certamly it 15 
Loygland all the same “I wish the houses 
weie 2 httle bigger and cleane: looking, and 
the streets broader I wish there weie some 
trees——" 

“Tres! in the heart of London,” sad 
Gtace, with high contempt. “Trees aie the 
very things that show how new a plice ts. 
Whcre you have nothing else you have trees 
But think how many people must have walked 
about here. If we only could see them all 
stolling up and down this pavement—people 
you would give your head to see.” 

“ But Shakespearc—and people hke that— 
could not have walked about Regent Street 
it 1$ not old enongh.” 

“No, not Shakespeare, perhaps. I don’t 
know—he might have walked about heie, 
though it was not Regent Street then” 

“F wonder,” said Milly suddenly, “where 
papa can have gone, I never heard him 
tath of any old fmends before, nor relations. 
By the way, 1en’t it very funny that we have 
no relations 1m Englan eee at 

“Tt 1s strange,” said Grace tl ly. 

It was not 2 subject which had occurred to 
them till now. Their father they were anare 
had been thirty years im Canada without 
eva going “home,” and he had no family 
coirespondence, nobody belonging to bum 
that they knew of except themselves, Their 
mother was a Canadian born, and she had 
iclations in plenty, and cousins on ther 
father’s side had not seemed a necessity be- 
fore. But as they thought of it, a little addi- 
tional chill came into the air. England— 


so dear and dehghtful as it was the home 
of all thar tradimons- they had begun to 
make acquaintance with = But to think Ut 
they had not a iclition in J ngland, notimy 
to jusnfy the fond identifieition of them 
sdvcs with this old county! Lhe sea yt 
somewhat aluming 73 it burst upon them. 
Tt increased the little shade of diyrppomt- 
ment which had ¢ ept over them agunst 
their will, and sent them to their hotel, which 
was all that answeied for home at this mo 
ment, with a little heaviness at then hearty 


CHAPIIR IT 


Mr Yorxr went out in the quickly fadin + 
spring afternoon with an aur of sctlousness 
and resolution, which, indeed, had been upon 
his countenance all day, but which was not 
much hke the expression of a holiday visitor. 
He had a long drive out to the northein out 
shirts of London, across those miles on mules 
of insignificant streets which are almost mote 
imposing in ther shibby cheanmess than the 
mote important portions of the gicatest of 
cites. But though they weaned him with 
endkss Imes of shabbiness and monotony 
the mind of the stranger was not sufliciently 
at hberty to make any reflection upon then 
Tt was twilight before he reached, mounting 
upwards slowly for the last mile o1 so, the 
suburban heights to which he was bound 
He dismissed his cab at the entrance to u 
leafy lane, lied on each side with detached 
houses, whrch were scarcely perceptible among 
the bare trees and thick hedges To the 
servant who admitted him he gave a name 
which was certainly not that which he had 
borne an hour before in his hotel. The house 
which he entered just at the moment of dark- 
ness, before the lamps were lighted, was very 
warraly carpeted and curtamed, and almost 
too warm in the air of its balmy soft interior. 
He waited for 2 moment in the hall, with an 
extraordmary gtavity—the seriousness of ptn- 
ful restrained excitement on his face. [hen 
a door opened suddenly, and a lady came 


out a candle in herhand, The light 
shone tly upon a fiesh face and pretty 
eyes, undimmed by some fifty years of hfe , 


but those eyes were puckered up with a cu- 
nous, anxious, alarmed gaze, looking into the 
darkness She advanced hurnedly for two or 
three steps, then stoppcd short in froat of the 


stranger, examining him not without some 
distress mher look“ Leonwrd Crosthwaite,” 
she said, “it 18 very many years since we 


bave heard that name. Js 1t some distant 
cousin we know nothing about? or is it-—— 
wi" 
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“Tew I, Mary. We have not seen each with a sudden catch im his vone, “Anna! 
other for thnty years—but I should hive Is she hee?” 

Known jou anywhere, I think Ceitunly, “Oh yes, Teonard, jes,’ smd the lady 
here in the old house ” * She ss hure—so changed! so changed! 1 
She held up het candle and gazed at think tt 1s because she hii» been unhappy ” 
hun, then shook ha herd slowly. “Itis  “Unhappy!' he said sofily. His tone 
so sudden,” she sad. “It 1s such 2 long had chinged and soficned , only to hear at 
fame—" the hstener mht be catun thit there were 

“ And you did not capect to sce me, while tevts in his eyes. “ Unhappy! after thirty 
T expected —hoped—to sve you.’ Then he} yews” 
put out ins hand. ‘ Muy -you arc not sli fhe mim was touche 1 and flattered and 
Muy—not 2 Ciosthwute ctill, asm the old compunctious wi in one, There was no difh 
tug? Nu—Iecmsee that You have mar- culty m interpreting the mflections im his 
ned and hid childien—hhe me * vowe It nas full of tenriness, of a mourn 

Abts diew a faint little smile from heim ful plerste, vad strpuse as well~-“ whik 
spite of herself. “Yes, I have marred I 1 have been :iking mystli so comfortable,” 
have a yon as tall as you I ama widow he added in an undertone 
1 Oh, but I don't now if Fought to “Oh, not an that way,’ the lady saxd, but 
ent mito fannly paticalns How am Ito imawhispa “No, no,” shaking her head, 
hnow thit you ue—Leonad? You aic—a ‘1 ot 1m that way.” 

Ittle like him * His mood of tender complasince was 

Js there any rrason whv you should hess = pirhaps a htt subdued by this, but only a 
tate to own me?” he sud, hilf sternly, yet hittle “If you think she would let me sev 
with a snule. hei,” be sud— 

‘Ths brought an overpowering flush of At this momcnt he was called aguin— 
colour over her comcly, mitonly face, but “Wuy! there 1s ¢ perfcet gale blowing mm at 
the newt moment she enud out with agitation, thedoo: Who hwe you thee?” 

“Oh, no, not How could you think so of — Ihe Indy who wi. culled Mary advanced 
me?-—not for the world, not for the wold! to lum confidentzly. “She hewd your 
If every penny we hav depcnded on it”—and namc just as well a I did,” she sad, “but 
here she stopped short, confused, and looked she pictends to tthe no note, wait hore 
at him tll I 40 and speak to her Oh, she 18 so 

“Y will not meddle with your pennies, chinged'” 

Mary, whatever you may mean by that. I Jfe cwght her by the hand and detained 
have plenty You need not few for m het. “Nothing bs happened ? She must 
Ah'—Uncle Abraham, T suppose, 1s dead? be old lke all of us, [ know-———” 

—he must be dead Jong xgo and there is “She u as handsome as ever she was,” 
something—— The old people are all dead, , sud the other hastily, “I ain coming, T am 
T suppose ?” coming, Anna' lt 1s a visitur—an old 

“Tt is not that,” she said, faltermg, which | finnd—” and she tuned 10und with the 
‘was no answer Yo his question , buthe unde: | quickness of a girl, lcaving the stranger 
stood it well enongh Ie looked at her with standing wheie she had found him, the 
increasing seriousness, and she shiank before candle on the hall table watching him like o 
his eye, Iittle wakoful sentinel, A glow of warmth and 

“Yey they are all dead——~” light came from the door of the open room. 

“Uncle Abraham andall——” Heloohed He had not noticed tt before; now it ap- 
at her tigre and more kcenly, with a shght peared to him lke aglimpse into some sanc- 
smile on his face. ‘But he did not take tuary. He could see a beautiful Persan 
‘tus money with him, I suppose, as he used carpet, a softly tnted wall hung with pictures, 
to threaten to do?” Dot that he noticed what these details were, 

To ths the lady made no reply, and there but took them in vagudy a8 producing an 
was a pause, he standing somewhat sternly, effect of delicate bughincss and luxury 
with his eyes fixed upon her, she with her Memany stole softly over the far-travelled 
head drooping a little, drawn bach a few vuitor. His present hfe had departed from 
steps, not looking at him. The door b.hind lum altogethei—he was living m the past, m 
her was open, and, aficr a munute,a yorce his youth, thmking of the pretty capnices of 
called from it, “ Mary, who ate you talling the girl whom he had thought the most beau- 
to there?” taful, the most dehghtful creature that God 

‘The stranger started vimbly. He said, had made,in all her whmsand fancies, She 
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had always been like that; and through all 
those thirty years it had been constantly 
suggested 1 him, in the inmost recesses of his 
mind, when he saw anything that was graceful 
or pretty, © It is just like Anna—Anna would 
have liked that.” He had felt inclined to say 
it to his wife a thousand times—his good 
wife, who never had heard of Anna, and woul! 
not have heard of her with any pleasure. 
And now, here was Anna close to him, 
ensnined in the warmth and surrounded by 
all the prettiness¢s she had loved. It made 
his heart beat to think that he was so near 
her, that he would see her presently—and even 
that she had been unhappy. At fifty-five men 
are not often sentimental, but the hardest 
would be softened hy the thought of a beautiful 
woman who bad Leen unhappy about hin for 
thitty years, Hey stoud quite patiently, and 
waited for admittance. ‘The hesitation of the 
other, her evident unwillingness to consent 
to his identity, which he could sce was 
tingled all the time with a conviction that 
he was the person he claimed to be, had irri- 
tated and filled him with suspicions ; but all 
this flew away upon the broath of old, old, 
unchangeable feeling. Anna! he had never 
ceased to think that the very name was 
music all these years. 

‘The sound of the voices within the room 
was low at first, but afterwards grew louder. 
Then it was mingled with inpatient tapings 
ag of a stick on the floor, and Mauy’s voice 
=-he could trace both voices, they were so 
different, even in the murmur of talk at the 
beginning—took an espostulatory tone. 

“1 assure you, Anna—” 

“ Assure ine nothing. Let him come in, 
let him come in, and I will let him know 
what J think of hin.” 

It was certainly her voice; but in all his 
recollection he had never heard this tone in 
it, He waited listening, half amused, half 
sad, beginning to wonder more and more. 
At last he yielded to a sudden impulse, and 
went straight forward to the half-opened door. 

‘There he stool fur a moment arrested, 
struck dumb. An they, too, struck by the 
sound of the man’s foot, so different from 
their own velvet steps, tumed round and 
looked at him. Was that Anna? His 
heart, which Kad been beating so high, 




















Then the strange old woman, who was 
Ame beckoned to him imperiously with her 

“Come in, come in,” she said, “ whoever 
you are. who are using a name—— Come 
in. I do not know if you are aware that 
‘Mr. Leonard Crosthwaite, whose name you 
ate assutning——” Tere she stopped and 
fixed two great, brilliant, dark eyes upon 
him, opened to their full width, glowing 
like angry stars. She made a pause of 
about 2 minute long, which seemed to the 
two others like an hour. Then she dropped. 
her voice with a careless inflection, as if 
afler that gaze she disdained the risk she 
was running— died,” she added indiffer- 
ently, but pausing on the word—* at least 
twenty years ago. 

“ He did not dic, Anna, since I ain here," 
said the stranger, 

1t was impossible to spenk to her, even 
pow, Withoul some tenderness getting into 
his voice. ‘ 

“Do not venture to speak to me, sit, by 
my Christian namie. Do you know there is 
a punishment for impostors? Oh, you think 
pethaps you know just how far you can go 
without infringing the law. Perhaps you 
think, too, that we are alone here, and you 
can frighten us. But that is a imistake, 
‘There is a butler, a strong man, whom J can 
summon in asoment with this bell, and there 
is my nephew, Any attempt at bullying or 
extortion will be useless here.” 

“Oh, Anna!” her sister cried; thea she 
clasped her hands, turning to the visitor— 
“T told you she was changed,” 

A scries of different emotions passed over 
the Canadian’s facc—he smited, then laughed 
angrily, then grew red and hot with indigna- 
tion; but over these variations stole such a 
softening of regret as combined all in one 
sorrowful sense of change. He nodded his 
ted gently in reply to what the other sister 
said. 

“You are right,” he said ina low tone; 
“as handsome as ever, but how different! 
Anna, Anna, though we have been separated 
so long—though you cast me of, aud I 
thought had forgotten me—though I am mar- 
ried and a happy man—yet you have never 
been put out of your place in my beast ali 

rs.” 














stopped short, and seemed to drop, drop these 


into some unknown depths, “Oh yes, 1 
see,” he said to himself, “I sce, I sec. She 
is as handsome as ever——” But was that 
Anna? He stood on the threshold of this 
room, which was sacred to her, holding his 
‘breath, 


She looked at him with those keen cyes; 
though she kept up wonderfully her air of 
lofty scorn and indifference, it was possible to 
perceive a gleam of something else, a mix- 
ture of satisfaction and anger in her face. 
“Itis part of the réle, of course,” she said 
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scornfulls, “to call me bymy Chnshan name know me as well as I know you. It 19 by 
But Leonid Crosthwiite, whatever he might mstinct—at 1s becuse we cinnot help it 
De che, was acendeman So you will keep Tor, hewen hnows, you ue 1s unlike the 
to your put beltcr by acting ithe 1 gentle AnnvI left 1s might 18 to diy * 

min mm this point “lhat 3s one wiy of — She did not reply A husty gleam of pas- 
making an unpostor like him sion crme out of her heeneycs Then she put 

He restrained bimseli with an effort out her hand to the bell‘ Simmons,” che 
“What 1m I tocdl you then? he sud Jook- said, “will see this person to the door, Mary 
ing it her sister “Has shenever mune i? I don’t wint to be haid upon any aequunt- 
How wonderful that 1s! Vass Ciosthwate wee of yoms, you know a vurystran,c set of 
then since you wish it, I will cull you so’ people, I must say , but I will not be risulted 

A momentary shadow of humhation went Simmons must see this person out of the 
over the proud face. She had chosen not to house” 
marry She had always been bevutiful, and The other sister looked at him with a looh 
she was not without fortune, but nobody of agonizcd entrcaty, claspmg hei hinds, 
whom she thought good enough hid ever He ws touched by it, though his only answer 
asked Anna Crosthwaite to marry hm And to Anna was wnother outburst of harsh dwugh 
she did not like to remember this in piesence ter “I would not like to be in your Simmons 
of her old lover, whom she loved once in shoes,’ he said, “if he tues to sce me any 
her silly youth, though she forsook him xt where thit 1 do not choose to go But I do 
was not, however, beciuse of thit love, or not care to thrust myself onanybody Good 
anything connected with at, that she received bye, Anna, we will meet ere long in difcrent 
him thus now, cireumstinces, never fear” 

“Tam Miss Crosthwante,”she said, “though With that he went out hstily mto the hall, 
you affect to be surptised It 1s not wl. where the sentinel cindle was stul burnmg 
woman thinks of to mary any fool that turns here he wis met by a young man who 
up, and to become the mother of fools Go looked 1t hun surprised = [here was 0 much 
away to your son, Muy ILhrt was your resemblance in this newcomer to the lady 
ambition , ast 18 your folly now, to believe in | called Mary that there coukl beno doubt who 
em deception, and allow yourself to be led | he was ‘he Canadian did not pause to mn 
by the nose. 1 think your py ofege had better que He put Ins band on the young mans 
withdraw too, now that I have seen him He aim— Come out with me, or take me some 
has not a feature of poor Leonard Cros where where I can talk to you There 1s a 
thwaite,” she added, eyeing him steadfastly mystery that wants cleanng up, and Pp can 
“ No one, I suppose, can doubt my capacity help me 1 am your mother’s cousin, Leonard. 
to judge. His complexion is different, hs Crosthwate, What! you have heard the 
features are different. Go away, su, and be name before?” 
thankful we don’t turn you oseratonceto “Indeed, Ihave heard the name but you 
the police” ‘were supposed to be dead long ago,” the 

“Ts this,” he said, half stifled with astonish young man said 
ment and indignation, “1s this all youhave “I am not dead—your mother will tell 
to say to me——” you--I am newly returned from Canada 

“Its all I have to say to you,” she said, Lell me what reason there is to wish me 
“ and this 1s my room, where Iam supposed dead,” he said peremptonly. “It will be no 
to have some nght to choose my visitors Go! worse for you~” 


‘You can do anything you please, I, for one, “No reason at all, sir,” said the young man 
am not afraid of you You may go.” 
‘He burst out laughing at the extraordmary 


ptly. “i do not know who you are, 
there 1s nothing to conceal You are 


pervermty of the scene If he had not welcome to hear it all for me.” 
Jaughed he must have been funous—it was Then he led the visitor into a small room 
his only deliverance, and yet it may be sup at the other side of the hall, into which after 
posed there wasnotmuch laughing in hisheart, a while the young man’s mother stole softly, 
“ Lh 1s the most extraordinary reception crying and greatly agitated She was startled 
to meet with,’ he said, “‘ after coming so far, beyond measure to find the visitor with her 
after staying away 60 long If ts a yest, xt son, to whom she was going for consolation 
wa bad jest, Anna, Suppose that it ts hard But they were not long in convincing her 
upon us after all this long interval, to look that it was better that all there was to tell 
upon tach other with su :d eyes— should be told 
atll there 1s such a thing as justice You When Mr Yorke left the house it was very 
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dark and cold, and the rain beginning to entered, but with a fire in his eye and in his 
drizzle. Young Geoffrey Underwood would | heart of which there had been no sign when 
have gone with him, or, failing that, pressed ‘he came. He walked slowly along making 
all manner of wraps upon him, as his mother calculations, arranging his course of procedure 
had pressed refreshments, but the Canadian as he went down the hill. The rain came 
smiled at the cold,and the dismal, continuous, | down faster and faster, till it swept like a 
hut not violent rain. “I am used to worse | great sheet of water from the inky sky. It 
coll than this,” he sail. He went out into swept all the suburban streets both of pas- 
the night, more grave than when he had sengers and vehicles; nothing was to be seen 





“The Kinga and Queens lying in marble." —Page 3+ 


‘but the wavering dismal lamps, making dis- did not retum, though the hour for which 
torted reflections on the wet pavement—not he had ordered dinner was past. The girls 
a cab, not a place of shelier. Mr. Yorke sat very dolefully one on each side of the 
was drenched to the bones and chilled tothe table, and read the books which had been 
very heart, provided for their anusement on board ship. 
A CHAPTER I. Everything had been s0 lively on board ship, 
° there had been so much society, so many ex- 

‘AN evening jn o hotel is seldom cheerfiil, pedients to make the time pass pleasantly, that 
aid this evening was very forlorn. Mr. Yorke they had not required to have recourse to 
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these wok, It was very strange and dread- 
tully disenchantmg on their first mght in Lon 


don to be compelled to take to this nay of ton 


gett, through the evening. ‘They capected 
to hve been dining, cheerfully chatting about 
all then impicssions, of, perhaps, though it 
wis the fist nicht, to have been taken to 
a thcatte, and seen Shakespeue peihaps, on 
Shakespeme’s nitive soil Perbipsif they had 
atlained this object of then desnes they might 
not have found 1t much moic satisfactory—but 
then that dil not occu to their fresh minds. 
And mstead of such delights, to find them 
sulves serted in 2 commonplace room with a 
Iamp wlurh smoked, and two dull novels, and 
the 2un coming down in buchetfuls outude, 
wasas dieaty and disapposnung a termmation 
to the day as could well be supposed The 
olen waiter came in and laid the cloth, and 
the gitls had to change ther places. Grace 
went to the window and gazed out at the 
powing ain and the sheet lamps twinkling 
fcubly through at, Mally sat down vacantly 
ma big chaur, too fm off the lamp to continue 
me Teg id id the soft 

a your paidon, muss,” said t! 
voiced waiter ‘will you base the dinncr up, 
01 wait til the gentl.m1n comes ?” 

“O Grace!” said Milly, startled, appeal- 
inz to her suster 

“OF course, we will wait for papa,” sud 
Grace, turnmg round from the window. 

When the man went away for Ittle 
‘Milly, overtued and depressed, fell a cryng 
“Oh, how strange it 8! Oh, how lonely 
it 16!” she cned I feel as if there was 
nobody—nobody that knew us ” 

Grace's hp twitched and quivered 4 little 
too. “ How silly!” she said, ‘ this show you 


“What me you laughing at? I don't feel 
at all Iihelaughing,” Mully sard in an aggrieved 


e. 
“We are behaving as af something had 
happened,” Grace said, “such nonsense! 
Papa has been detamed, that's all 1 hope 
he 15 not Letimg wet out in ths run” 

“Oh, I hope he 15 not getting wet!” Milly 
sad nsing ap hasty and running to the 
window = Milly had 2 tum for tuhing cats of 
evarybody's health | She wis pleased with the 
uuportance of bunga bitle “dale rte” hersell 

“T don't see how he should,” sata Grace 
with anothe: laugh, which was somewhat 
forced, © when there ale cabs at every step 
Of course, he has not made up ns mund to 
Get wet, or to get lost, o: to have an accident, 
solely to make us uncomfortable the vu 
fst day, ihe a paughty child) ‘The dmnct 
will be spoiled , that 3s all that wall happen * 

“ Av af it mattered about the dinner!" said 
Milly with fummme anuitference, connng bach. 
fiom the window, The rain was not quite 40 
heavy, and their 5] tuts began to rise 

“ Here 1s papa’s letter case with all the in. 
toductions Lxt us Jooh them over and 
amagin. what sort of people thcy will be. 
Lust of all and foremost, 's ud Grace, 1 ord 
Conway, that 1 our Minot it was once 
at our house —dont you remember, Milly ? 
je us and 3 Gus ago, when he was th. Honout 
able Mi Somethngorother, at least, I 
hase head mamms2 tay ——” 

* “Mamma would be sure to say Something 
oi-othcr Of comse, he will come ducctly 
and call—” 

“ And ask us to go and stay theic,” added 
Grace seuously, “which would be grander 
than abotcl, but then one would not be so 


always are—up to the skies one moment, and | fice to go outand im, I think I will advise 
down to the depths the next. What does tt papa not to go, or to go only for tuo or thtee 
matter if nobody knows us? Two of us can | days, to see how noble people hve ‘lo be 


go though the world—with papa” 

“But what has become of papa?” said Milly, 

‘They did not know what to think, He was 
not a man to be out at night, nor, though hewas. 
so undemonstratiye, was he a man toabandon 
dus children to an evenmg in an inn by them- 
selves Could anything have happened to 
tum? ‘There flashed across the mmds of both 
recollections of stories they had heard, of 
sudden disappearances, stories mised up m 
a great confusion with the Morgue, of which 
they remembered the name and the dismal 
ust, without clearly zemembeung where it 
‘as, and of peopl. found m the nver, and all 
Sands of ternble catastrophes. These weieso 
much too termble, however, that after a while 
Grace laughed. 


sue,” she added, “af he 1¢ not muned—I 
wonder if he 1s manicd ?—he could not ash 
us, unless he has. a mothet, or syste, o: »ome- 
thing, to heep his house.” 

“He is sure to be mauicd,’ sad Milly, 
“of at 18 so long since he was in Canaia— 
longer than we can z<collect , atl a Minister 
too—he must be qmte old!” 

“On the contrary, the Munister for the 
Colomes 1s often quite young, I believe,” said 
Grace What she founded this opamion upon 
we are unable to state, but 11 was Grace's 
peculanty that she liked to be wiser than her 
neighbours. “ Put Lord Conway on one side. 
Now there 1s Su John Didcot. He ws 
maried, there 28 not any foubh, about that, 
Don't you remember Ass, Milly ?—a fat man 
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who had to do with ralwiys He was dread 
fully ch I should think very likely they 
ive in th. country, wd would ash us for— 
Lister, or that soit of thnz I yerybody in 
London go ¢ out of town for Laster, There 
me scvci Ul nwtional solemnitics of that kin], 
you know” suxl Gree half sume, half 
complaccntly ¢ Taster and the Derby Jay, 
and the r2th of Auust and + few more 

“Whi do} cople doon the rath of Ausust? 
But we shall be back home, a LAfilly be 
foie that shint wo? How mic at will be to 
pet back home I will mike papa buy lows 
of p csents—y resents for everybody I wis 
dhoking only to day whit Lcaay woukl lke, 
and old Jolin 

“It15 rahe too soon to think of pre unts. 
for home, considering we only unved yuster 
dy, sud Gree rnd then she, too bicathe I 
1 smull s sh, thinking of the bright 100m at 
home with all the Loys laughing and question- 
an, and the tables nent with the presents 
they woul cany brick und the baby, the du 
In, of the whole house seated tnumpbint in 
the midst of them the fany distrbater of ul 
these uches Thou hat hid Lcen such 4 ret 
thing to come to Lnglind—thou,h at wu 
such im ccstasy to be in Lnglind yet afer 
all, home ww % diferent muttea $e swe 
glance roun { this mn parlour, and smothcred 
another hitle si,h 

“Tsuppose we shill have to 40 to the 
Dilcots, she sud “sooner or liter Oh, 
after that here 15 somethin, delightful! Mr 
Rivers, the author—you hnow Of course 
he will ish ul the best people to mect papa 
‘That will be fur the most inturesting of all 
Tancy, }eihaps we shalt see Lcunyson 1” 
Grace raised 1} ut of creat Liown eyes opened 
wide with ave md rapture “I wonda how 
one ought to bchave onc s self to 2 grat poet 
Tshould lke to gu down on my knees and 
hiss his hind * 

“Ladis ncvet go down on then hnees— 
except to the Quccn,’ said Milly, rousing up 
“TI won ur if we shall be ashed to Wind 
sor Castle or buckingham Pilacc, or wy of 
those plices! Jt would be nice to hnow the 

s, don't you think?’ 

“We ought to be, said Grace sedately, 
“for papi bid so much to do for the Prince 
of Wales Oh?!" cred the loyal colonial 
maiden, clasping her hands, “do you thmh 
the Prmce-s will ask us, Milly? He will tell 
hei, of comse, woo we ue hat beautiful, 
beautuul creatme! I dont know which of 
the two would be most dehghiful—the Pun 
cess or Tennyson. One would have to call 


she added with a pluntive tone , “Dut to the 
Puncess one would say Malu, or sour 
Royal Highness * 

Cissy ‘Nunn tokl me you only sud 
Miam’ 

Cissy Nuni had no manners, said 
Gna “T hhe tiths, they am +0 pietty 
J vaybody thit 1s bevunful ot duhghiful or 
has ,cmus sl] ould hue some deautitul tule 
Princess '—that 1 whit I should lic to call 
hur, Lut Tsuy pose you cin only do that when 
you are mtimue— ind I am 2 ud, with so 
m ny people 1 she must have to sce, # us 
nol vcry kel, the jul sud reqrctfally 

Tbus they went on tiking the grevtest 
non cnse in the world without suspecting it 
The Yotkes were peisons of importunee at 
home Whenever a rett personage fiom 
Fngland ippcared. he ‘was received with all 
the resources of thur wmple and rectul, but 
by no meins mognifuent, ho pitahty The 
Gistin wished visiturs accepted all these btule 
attentions checsfully  Lhey wac the best to 
be Jiid an the place wd they wete chirice 
taustie of it and unused the wandumg peas 
and hons 1 much as if their husts hid be 
lious Uso or pects But tt need not be sud 
thet the Colonil Scet ay was vury unhicly 
to myate the Lotkes to make bis house their 
home, though that was how they had treated 
lum, rnd thit even the most amiable of 
princesses would not fecl herself bound to 
invite, nor her wugust spouse cven torecollect 
the name of the good colonul people who 
had been altogether at his service Nay, we 
doubt much if the autho: would have felt 
himself bound to assemble 1 literary party for 
the admnation of the Canadiin family Lhe 
simpheity of the 1 considercd all these 
natural ruturns of then hospitality not only as 
natural, but inevituble, though some doubts 
‘on the subject of the Princess did cross then 
minds Sul they could not help thinking wn 
invitation was tt least possible These 1 
feipations kept them amused, and mide 
them forget the passage of time, The bland 
waiter came up to the door, and lookcd in 
mote than once Finally he entered, wd 
suggested respectfully that 1t would be better 
to have dinner up ‘Then they looked at 
each other blankly, relapsing all at once 
into alarm anil gluom 

* Perhaps it will be bettcr to have it put 
upon the table, sad Grice filtering 

“J couldnt ett a morsel,’ said Milly cner 


"Ob, bush 1? said the elder sister, “most 
likely the people are angiy having to wait so 


hum As Tennyson, as if he were nobody,” long.’ 
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And this argument was too strong to be 
resisted They were still a lutle atraid of 
making people angry, and loved to please 
everybody they were brought in contact with 
‘Then came the soup, cold, which they tued 
toswaliow , then a teruble soaked rag of fish 
But the next moment Mr Yorke himself 
walked in He told the guls hastily that 
he had been caught in the rain—that he 
had been out m a submb, where cabs 
were not to be got easily, and that he was 
80 Wet and it was so late that he would go 
to bed at once and have somethmg brought 
to him to Ins room =Ths was a climax to 
the discomfort of the evening. They sent 
away the joint notwithstanding the almost 
tears of the waiter. “Oh, what do we care 
for dinner '” the gurls cued They had been 
warned when they left home that, above all 
things, theyewere to see that their father did 
not crtch cold 

“Mamma will thik it 1s our fault,” said 
Milly with quivering lps, Who had ever 
heard of papa apne to bed unless he were 
‘very, very 1? Even Grace, though she had 
so much strength of mind, could scarcely 
fiom crying. “Oh, how I wish we 
never left home!™she sud “Oh, if 
mamma were only here!” said Milly Left 
to their own resources, they could think of 
nothing but a longing, useless appeal to the 
one authority, Mamma would know what 
should be done in such an emergency. She 
would understand at a glance the position 
of affairs, and whether he might safely be left 
alone, or what should be done for him, The 
girls knew that he was a very difficult patient, 
and that nobody but their mother could per- 
suade him to attend to himself. It was 
terrihle problem for them so soon, before 
they had even awohe to the possibilty of such 
an accident, for who ever thought of papa 
falling ill? st had been the thing against which 
DO precaution had been taken. The 
bad a hittle medicine chest full of Mrs. 
Yorke’s domestic preservatives, and had re- 
ceived the mimutest directions 
ther own Resleh-—boe, pape! “Take care 
fourfather does not catch cold,” she had said, 

it that wasall. Hehad always been subject 
to bad colds. “But what could we do?” 
Grace asked of herself unconsciously, hearing 
her mother’s warnings in her ears After a 
while she ventured to go to his room to see 
af anything could be done. Mr. Yorke had 
not gone to bed, he was sitting by 2 fire 
which smoked a little, m his dressing gown, 
with a steaming glass of brandy-and.water by 
hus mde. He did not send away the gus, who 





floated into his 190m with a doubtful arr, 
keeping close togcthet like a pair of doves, 
but he iooked ap with 1estrained unpatience 
fiom some letters he was 1cading, “* Whats 
it?” he sad Oh, not ciossly—not at all 
crosly! they <ad afterwards, but heepng 
fiom bemg cioss with an effuit. The letters 
he was reading were old ictters Some lying 
‘on the table before him did not seem even to 
have been opencd THe threw bis bandke 
chef over them as the guls came in.“ What 
1st?” Clearly he bid found somethmg 
which was of more interest to him than any- 
thing they could do or say. 

“T hope you have had something to eat, 
prpa,” sud Grace 

“JT don't want anythingtocat Tam taking 
this by way of precaution,” he said 

“Fut you ought to eit here 1s some 
Mutton , itr quite bot still, May I rng and 
ask the waiter?” 

* Dont take any tiouble about me Don't 
you think I am old cnough to look ufter 
myself?” 

Grace did not hnow what to do, Her 
mamma, as she felt ceitain, and as Milly un 
mediately suggested when they left the oom, 
would have asked no questions, she would 
have had a tray brought in gate noiselessly 
without saying a word, and made lum eat 
something. “Why didn’t you aun, then, and 
bring the tray af you knew that was the tght 
thing?” Grace ashed afterwards, aggneved, 
‘but Milly had not the coutage to take any 
initiative. 

They stood for two or three moments 
more, looking at him with an ansiety that was 
altogether helpless. 

“Is your cold im yom head, papa? Is it 
am your chest? Have you gotacough? Do 
you feel any pan? Shall I bnng you some 


Poor Grace 1 she was cudgelling her brain 
to know what to do, but to ask questions 
‘was just the thing she was never todo, In 
the flurry and agitation of her feelings she 


respecting forgot that, 


“There 1s nothing the matter with me,” 
said Mr. Yorke, “i have got a hitle cold, 
that is all, not tonight, 1 felt it when we 
landed, Go to bed You must be tired 
too.” 

“ But, papa—" sax Giace, gazing at him 
anxiously, but sadly helpless, 

He had the air of a man interrupted in 
banana Maa er anteresting than their 

ittie pucker of hence 
Gathered 1n lus torchend., he was too serious 
to smile, and there was a flush on his face, 
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and he was very hoarse, looking exactly as 
he did when he caught one of his worst 
colds 

“ Well,’ he sud almost haishly, “have you 
‘any thong particular to say? If not_yousec I 
am busy — I should prefer to be left alone” 

Grace's anaious eyes were surveying him 
from head to foot Milly, behind, plucked 
at hei sleeve, meting to convey some sug 
gestion which she could not put into words 
‘They wanted to do somethmg—nythin, 
but ether of them had the lest weg what 
Milly, who thus tried to pick ber sister mto 
exeltion, wis still more destitute of any per 
ception what to do than Grice #15 

“Good night then, pip, ’ 8 tl Grace slowly, 
She stooped over him to kiss him , and, oh, 
how hot bis head wis’ One of his worst 
cols! and nobody here who knew evictly 
what to do 

“Good night ’ he said quickly Ie give 
alte sigh of iehef as they went away and 
tumed back to the papers which he hud 
hastily concerled = Lhe gnls sw this and it 
did not console them — Lhey went brick much 
depressed to the sittine oom, which had 
never becn very bught, wl which now wrs 
dolufal beyond measure And this was th r 
first mht! Hearing, howercr, a furtrve sob 
fiom Milly, Grace turned 1ound upon her 
quite suddenly, and “snapper her up ' 

‘Well! she cried, “after ull, its not anv 
thing so very drca Iful, papa has 1cold, he 
has often had a cold before He 1s busy 
with something T don't see why you shoulil 
make 1 fuss about it 1 dare say he hid 
something to cat when he wis out An old 
friend would be sure to offer him somethmy 
‘Ut course, he will be bette: to morrow We 
had better tthe his advice wi 40 to bed” 

Now Milly began to cry im cunest “We 
did not come to I nJand all this long way,’ 
she said, half mistiable, half mdignant, “ only 
to go to bed” 

At which, though she was not much hap 
prer than Mills, Guace laughed “Of course, 
she said, * you little goose, the first thing we 
do everywhere in always to goto bed We 
roust do that. You may hve without going 
to the thettre ’ Grace added philosophically, 
wath a httle sigh, ‘without going into somety 
—but not without going to bed» 

Nevertheless it nas forlorn to be able to 
thnk at nine o'clock of no other way of spend- 
ing the evenmz. They occupied a httle of 
the vacant time by ordering tea, for the 
spoiled dinner had not tempted them, and 
then sadly enough they put back the letters 
of mtroduction unto the letter-case. It seemed 
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less probable now somehow, they could not 
tell how, that the Princess would take any 
notice of them, or that Lord Conway would 
cury them off to hs house They put awry 
those passports to society, through which they 
hid secmed to hive a momcntuy glimpse of 
everything thit was splundi} As they did 
so thttle pxce of pipe: fell out Milly took 
at up and read at first, then Grice came and 
Tooked over her shouldur It was viry mof 
fensive and unimportant m appeirince—1 
simple -ul hess, 3, Grove Rou, Hampsterd, 
wnitten in then fathers hud He hil 
sent, they recollected, for the Directory and 
tthen an addtcss out of it that morning 
Could this be where he hid been visiting—~ 
the suburb in which he hud not been able to 
petactb? A shght tremor rin over them, 
1 sense of mystery which could scarcely be 
called disigreetble Who could it be who 
lived at 3 Giove Road, Hunpsterd? And 
why had he gone the sery first day to call? 
he uls held their breath Visions of some 
old love, far tov old to be anything but a 
memony, came into their mmds = Lhey were 
duided between a hittle jevlousy on then 
mothers account and a romantic intaest 
about the unknown 

“It is a lifetime since he left England, 
said Grice with emphasis The imigina- 
tions leaped into a whole romantic story. 
‘Lhey put orch the scnbbled address into the 
letter-cace with a sort of wwe  Lhcy had 
never been so much interested in their futher 
before 

“T wonda who she 1s, Milly said softly 
unde: her broath ‘ I wonder if we shail 
ever see her 

“Whoover she 1s, cued Grice, “and 
whether we sc her or not, you must recollect 
not a word not 7 ¥ 1d to minim! 

Ag at 1 were such 1 goose! cued Milly 
* But she must be so old—so old! Mammi 
would not mind 

This ducovery, or supposed discovery 10 
hheved them from the neivous alam and 
muscry which wis beginning to overpower 
then’ After a while they evcn laughed softly 
under then broath Papas old, old love 
affair, though it was intucsting and even 
touching as a relic of the anciont ages, was 
yet more or less amusing too =I hvy put 
back the scrap of paper along with all the 
Ing, mposing letters, which were so much 
more pretentious, but which :t was very evi- 
dent their father had not been nearly so much 
interested by. They liked hum for going there 
first ofall and then they permstted themselves 
a hitele laugh. 
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“Idaresy, sad Giace, ‘thes were quite 
young when thy puted How sirinpe it 
inust be to meet dicr so many yerrs | 
reul cfitin Loohs ometimes I wonder it 
he will take us to suc her I should think 
she would Jike to «x us—if she 1s mice,” she 
added with ¢ httle hesitition 

“She must be mice,’ sud Milly, “or be 
would not have rememberuil ill these yews 
and gone to sec her the vexy first minute 
Ewonder if mamma would be wgry Grice? 
I wonder if vic 15 m ued too?’ 

“Ob,no,no! cuedGiace humedly ‘Men 
my do that but not women You may be 
sur. she his hved all the tme—ob, not 
making herself unbappy—-but tways Futhtul 
She will be good, she will do ail soits of 
things for people, but maity—no! 1 Aopche 
will tike my to see her It 1s like 
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he went 1mm who wis loved ind hited of 
at lewt vehemently dished the mild ap 


‘One proval of ind:ffirence never wis his Perhaps 


at might even be sud thit the majonty of 
people disliked the min He was not concili 
voy Hewassery silent, vey reserved, so1c- 
served that his wift even ] ncw nothing vbout 
ium where he came from, whe weic his ra 
tons orif he had any On the other side 
of the Athinue a mans pamted to be the 
son of his own actons § Whuic thie ae 50 
many new pcople thuec aic not the same 
acscuches into the antecedents of 1 can 

didate for socaal acecptmmer, Wich 1¢ com 

mon among us He did not tong to 1 
Cmdr fumly, but wis entirely vnc min 

ind he wis not tnqnued mto Any iwh 
puson who attempted to doso mele httle by 
his motion Such anvious inquuers as yen 


It as what J have alwiys thought of fn Jani | tmed to put the question to him, whether he 


People are so futhfal here Not chang 
ing about, not always loohmy for something 
_ Ido hope he will take us to sce her, 
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Le suppose mamma would have no objec 
ton,” sd Milly her mind <omewhat divided 
on the subject 

Thy caheusted this new theme looking at 
it Gom every side And it last, much more 
cheerful—having, indeed, to exercise re 
straint upon themselves not to chitter too 
much as they pissed their futhcis door, and 
perhaps disturb him—they went to bed, no 
longi thiiking it so dismu This bypo 
thesis, which was built upon so shght a 
foundation, was on the whole the most 
amusing and the most interesting suggestion 
that had ever yet entered their immds in re 


spect to papa 
CHAPTER IV 


RobenT Yorke had gonc to Canada about 
thirty years bufore the beginning of this hs 
tory He wis then a robust young man of 
about twenty five, a pret athlete, and brn, 
ng from “home ul that scunce in cricket 
and othct cognate sports which people out 
there are proud to think 1s the whentance of 
every Englishman He had begun in 1 vay 
humble way, without muodactions or recom 
mendations of any soit—a thing which made 
the first steps of his comse both slow and 
chfficult, but he wis a young {cllow of extza- 
ordinary resolution and self control, 1nd there 
ino disadvantage m the would which will 
stand against those quahties, He made 
jus way slowly, but very surely, working up 
ward from the lowcst le. He was a man 
whom people could not fail to note wherever . 


Delonged to the Lorke of Tuawicl c, of my 
other great family of the num, wee inet with 
‘stem and simple ne,atwe which mide an 
und of them ‘ No, he woull say with 1 


perfectly blink countenince, wd ren an 
silent desing further mquny | When vm 
18 mamned, then 15 the moment for investi,a 


tions but thoush Yorke mut | into 7 vary 
good fimily, 1 fainily which had becn settled 
m Canadt for ut lest thee ,cnctitians— 
which 1s something like coming in with the 
Conqueror—he woukd secm to hive success 
fully resisted all attempts to mike im ove 
an account of hunself He said shortly tht 
he had “no relntions ’ 10 the inquutes of his 
puentsmliw Iti not to be dennd that 
they dishked thas ut first, but finding that no 
better w2s 10 be male of at, they rcflecte | 
tbat rt was rather a recommendation to a 
hosband mn some cascs, and punted the 
mune Mss Yorke ws out ten years 
younger than her hushind, sulk a metty 
woman, as she hid 1 ood nght to be, 
having had neither cures not troubles to 
deepen the genial lincs o1 cngiave a single 
wimkle on her Plasint countenance She 
had never been requned to think of any 
thing beyond the necds of her household 
Her mind wis as fiesh w her face Though 
she was a great authonty to he children, and 
Anew exactly what to do in household 
emeigencies, and how to take cae of them 
all when anything was the matte: wth them— 
and even how to mana,c her husband when 
he had one of his bad colds—she had never 
had any harder intercourse with hfe All 
‘went smoothly with herfJn its bigger affars 
She had everything that heart could desue— 
according io he: positron m hfe, her friends 
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saul, That position was very different in 
Canada from whit it would have been at 
home. Here, in this old sland, we ord:- 
nary folks, who modestly call ourselves 
ladies and gentlemen without aspiring to 
rank, are quite awate that we a¢ out of 
the way of Princes and Pimcesses, and 
Seeretanes of State. When we goto London, 
even if we miy bive wnanged a 1oyal entry 
into our spectal bingh, or been “of use” to 
a wandering Punce, it never occurs to us 
that the Princess will hay ¢ heard of ow arrival 
wo town, and will forthwith ask us to tea 
But on the other side of the Atlantic things 
are different, and to be in the best society, 
to be in the way of meeting, and even entes- 
taining all the lustuous wanderers of the 
earth, It 18 not necessary to be mech, Your 
position in hfe does not depend upon money, 
but upon many things that are little enough 
taken snto account in more formal society— 
upon energy and civic seivices, and even 
sometimes upon that faculty of keeping in the 
front of affairs which many people who have 
no other merit possess, and which tells every- 
where, more or Itss The Yorhes were not 
overwhelmingly nch. Tie had not made a 
colossal fortune , but, on the other band, his 
expenses were moderate. And without living 
at all splendully, or with any ostcntation of 
wealth, st was recognised thit they were 
to be rechoncd among the hest people 
They lived that hind of life whieh to miny 
people appears, o1 dul one. wpeu, an idcal 
existence—a hie of domcsuc comfort, of 
homely wealth, and famly companionslup , 
m which Cowpar’s picture of the close drawn 
curtains, the blazing fire, the hissing tea urn 
‘was realised continually, with all the warm 
family adorauion and mutual knowledge, and 
also, perhaps, somcthing of the nairownesy 
and sense of superior vuttue which that xdcat 
imphes. The Yorkes living thus quite 
sumply and domestically, parents and chil- 
dien together, hid a position which people 
possessing six times their income, and living 
ten times as expensively, woukl not have had 
m England, Ihey kept no moie than one 
homely little canuage of all wok, and were 
served indoas by maidservants, but, not- 
withstanding, they were among “the best 
people,” afid were not afraid to offer then 
atmple hospitality, in happy ignoiance of us 
want of splendour, to all the strangers who 
pleased them, and sometmes, among these, 
to wr Ereat people indeed hed 
their qagldeen were young it 
been several timts proposed that Mr. and 
Mrs, Yorke should go ‘ home” on a visit, to 
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see England, and the 13s of the old world, 
Mis Yorke 1 parkenlu, who hid never been 
in England in her hfe, hac been much eactted 
by the idea of gomg “home,” but many 
things came im the way. Somctimes the draw 
back was on her side, in the shape of babies, 
or other natural impediments of a young 
mother’s career, and somctimes on hs, in 
claims of business Indeed, st had been 
generally rema:hed by ali the fiends of the 
family that Yorke himself never showed any 
gieat inchnation to go home After it hact 
all been scttled over and over again that thcy 
were Lo go, it cime to he a fc ¢ conclu. 
sion with all observers that something would 
certainly come in the way, and that they would 
never go Yet nobody could say that Yorke 
was to blame, the accidents that detamed 
and deterred them were perfectly natural, 
and so faras coukl be seen, quite unavoidable. 
After the two elder mils grew up matter 
became more pressing, for while Mrs. Yorke 
with her children always on her mind very 
easily accepted any cxcuse for giving up an 
expedition which must have carried. her away 
from them, Gmec and Milly had no such, 
detainng influence, and clamouted tor th. 
tou in which they themselves were to havc 
a share. 

What it was which at Inst decided then 
father to this yourncy, nobody knew. He 
was no more cxplinatory upon this matter 
than upon so many athers All he aul was to 
announce one cvening, coming bick from hy 
business, that he thought at they could get 
ready to start by neat mul that he icalh 
would be able to go Chcre was reality, and. 
thcre wis ncanin, m his tone, [his time no 
body said, “You shall see nothug will come 
of it.” Tiom the very bcginnin, cversthmg 
was chffeent He went at once wd mquned 
about berths m the steamers, he inquired 
after the outfit, the piepiritions which the 
Indies had to make, warnms them that they 
could get all the ncw fashions in London 
“orim Paus,” be added, sveing the smile of 
scom upon the gitls' faces Dut by this time 
Mrs Yorke hal become more 1eluctant than 
evei to Icave her hiitte children, and encounter 
all the troubles of 2 long voyage She had 
grown 2 httle stoul, not more tian was becom~ 
ing, all her friends said, though pcople who 
did not take any interest in her good looks 
used 2 stronger expression , and with ths i 
creased fulness there had come an increased. 
disinchnation to budge. She made a thou- 
sand excuses, Reginald was a little delicate. 
‘Lenny was ust at that crisis m his educahon 
when, of he was not Kept up to his work, 
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Como iw, come in *sdyead whocvoryouan, —Lago7 


something dreadful might happen (“And 
mamma thinks she can keep him up to his 
work!” the girls sad aside, with incredulous 
laughter, for, mnducd, she was always the 
fust to find out that he bad 1 headache, and 
that health was of far moic importance than 
any examination ) Phen hittle Mary, the baby, 
had not yet got all her teeth “And how a 
woman could find it im her hcart to leave a 
Daby tucthmg—when everybody knows con- 
valsions may come on at any moment,’ Mrs 
\onke protested she did not know The end 
was that two days before the day of sailing, 
she nounced pomt blank that it was im- 
possible She could not doit Home! why 
this was home, where they hid all been born 
She was very glad that the girls should go, 
who had the energy but she had not the 
brie and the httle ones wanted her. 
All the bystanders, breaking out ito accus 
tomed miles, declared that they hnew it from 
the beginning When it was not one thing 
at was avother When it was not Robert 
‘Yorke who could not leave is office, it was 


Lousa who could not lewe her nuisery— 
everybody knew from the beginning that they 
nicver would go 
But this conclusion, though so often justi 

ficd, was not infalhble On heanng in an out 

burst of despair fiom the gu1ls, mamina ¢ 1660 
lution, Mr Yorke stood stout}; to his colours 
It was very unfortunate that mamma should 
feel so, but whether or not, he must push 
forward, he sad, he must go He even said 
something about business to Gracc and Milly, 
in respect to which they could not believe 
their ears And Mis Yorke wus very thankful 
to consent to the compromue She was not 
of an anxious mnd, everything had gone 
well in her family , there had been no losses, 
no accidents , there was no tradition of mis- 
fortune in the household, such as chills the 
hearts of some, and she saw them go with 
2 cheerful countenance The wind blew 
rather strong that first night, nothing to hurt, 
only a quarter of a gale, and she shaddered, 
and was thankful she was not with them 

“Roberts an excellent sailor, and the gurls are 
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joung. They were never at sex before , they 
‘wall take mm being a little ill as anew 
? But I cannot bear it, it puts me 
out alt er, Iam thankful I am not with 
them,” sud, and so settled herself quite 
quietly with her nursery tea party to wait tll 
the travellera should return, which would be 
“such an amusement ” 
‘This 1s how 1t happened that Mr Yorke and 
jus daughters came to England without her. 
The gis lamented he ye thdrawal loudly , 
but Yorke himself said hitle, He madea balf 
confidence to her the evening before they left 
‘To tell the trath,” he gaid, “it 1s some 
thing T saw in the Enghsh papers that de- 
me, somethin; about some property.” 
(What property?” said Mrs. Yorke, to 
whom, as fax children, the question 
of Property by no means uninteresting, 
but he only “Tt may come to nothing. 
Twill tell you all about st when I come back.” 
She had curiosity enough after he was gone to 
aend to the office for the old newspapers, and 
“examine them catefully to see if she could 
ind any clue to this mysterious speech, but 
could not. And she was an ¢casy-going 
oul, and found it not the least impossible to 
it for the information until he should come 


La the father and daughters crossed the 
ac Just ng her easy confidence in the 
fortune ot t re foal by havin, "g 
pine voyage. And nothing coul 
2 eee the cheerful asuault with 
which the two girls on that first morning took 
possession of London and all its associations 
They had « itfal morning, but not avery 
cheetal ugh eA As, howererrthe guis were 
both ahve to the thought that a cold gene- 
(“very often,” sud Milly, “almost 
always,” cred Grace, more confidently still) 
+ goes off, when proper precautions are taken, 
im the night, they consoled themselves. To- 
morrow is always a new day. 
CHAPTER ¥. 

Tux girls knew nothing more til next 
morning. There was no reason why they should 
bealarmed. After alla cold 15 no such great 
matter. When they went to bed they went 
to sleep, as is natural at them age, and heard 
nothing more tll they were up and dressed, 
Hansgelnot: forgotten theor father’s lines al- 


fay rote Before, however they werequiteready 
ss their roe, something occurred 

startled them > There was a knock 
a tae come of itself there was an su 
20 it fae Deyo beyond the sound 





Mystery and meaning were 
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knock When one of them rushed to open 
it, 2 Woman came in of imposing appearance. 
She did not speak to them at the door, as 
the servants of the hotel did, but came in, 
and closed the door behind her Importance 
was in her look, in her rustling silk diess and 
lofty cap, m her soft and almost stately step, 

 Mydear young ladies,” she sard, “you must 
not be alarmed ,” and with this came in, and 
with her band behmd her shot the door. 
Naturally the gurls’ imagination immediately 
leapt at things ternble—bad news from 

a summons home 

“ What is the matter? Ist a telegram?” 
they cried with one breath 

“Oh, no, xt 1 no telegram; fortunately, 
the poor gentleman 1s mn his own comfortable 
room, where he will be seen to as comfortably 
as if he were at home. He said you were not 
to be alarmed.” 

“We ore thoroughly alarmed now,” said 
Grace , “tell us the truth at once.” 

“Your poor papa, my dear young ladies, 
1s very poorly,” said ther visitor “I am 
the manageresa of this hotel He rang his 
bell an the night, and we sent for a doctor, 
everything has been done that could have 
been done. I made the mustard with my 
own hands for his poultice. We are always 
ready im our great way of business for every- 
thing that can be required. I had the Foil 
de Rigolette ready, but he preferred mustard. 
Everytuung was done that could be done.” 

‘The two gurls instinctively had drawn to- 
gether, and caught cach other by the arm m 
mutual support. “Oh, tell us, tell us,” they 
cued, “18 papa——” and then ther bps 
refused to fashion the other dreadful word 
that leapt to them The manageress was 
satisfied with the effect she had produced, 
Instead of the fresh and cheertal girls upon 
whom she had mtruded herself, two woe-be- 
gone and colourless ghosts stood before her 
trembling with diem byt aes 

Then she nodded encouragingly 
“ A little better—~yes, « ttle better, We have 
mate as much progress, the medical gentle- 
man says, as can be expected in such « sharp 
attack. Mustard chest and back have eased 
the breathing, and though he does not wish 
it to be coe ceated om you tts at 15 a very 
sharp attack- 

Milly dropped her sister’s arm, and, sin! 
ing down upon a char, fell a-weeping 
mingled excitement and terror and relef. 
Grace stood sail, bolding by sin ee fos 

support, very trem| 

Dvn have oot old us what it. chad 
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+ That es how it always begins,” said the 
maanageress ; “ but you will have the consels- 
tion of knowing that it has been taken in 
time, and that everything has been done I 
was called up at once, and I hase given lnm 
my best attention always say Iam half a 
doctor myself Yes, it 15 congestion of the 
Tongs, but you must not be alarmed—aindeed 
you must not be alarmed, my dear younz 
ladies, there's no reason to suppose that he 
won't recover ——” 

“ Recover!’ they both cned together bke 
alamentible cho, turnng towards her four 
beseeching eyes, as if she held m her hand 
the issues of fic 

“And do well—and do well,” she sad 
hastily “Thats what I meant. Go and 
take some briakfast, and fortify yourselves 
like good dears, and when the doctor comes, 
we'llsee Youcan isk him, and if the sight 
of you wouldn t agrtate your poor papa——” 

Why should st agitate bm? Why shoald 
it not be the most natural thing im the world 
to see them by his bedside? That this should 
not have been his first thought was beyond 
measure extraordinary to the girls, but they 
yielded to the wonderful, 2] ng argument 
after a ttle If st would agitate him, if it 
mught burt him, whatever it might cost them, 
they must slay away. There could not be 
any question about that After a while they 
went, sick hearted and miserable, into the 
sitting room where their breakfast was laid, 
and where, the one persuading the other, they 
swallowed each a cup of tea hen they sat 
down to wait the coming of the doctor Lhey 
had a long time to wat It was a bright 
mouning after the 1am, and they sat at the 
window and watched all the comings and 
goings in the dingy London street Opposite 
to them was a tall house with a balcony fill 
ing up all the honvon, and the tradesmen’s 
caits jostled up and down for an hour or two, 
and lugubrious organ grmders stopped under- 
neath encouraged by the sight of the two 
faces, possible hsteners, which at 
ther wmdow And then the first of the 
morning passed, and hansom cabs began to 
rattle about, depositing, with loud clang and 
bum, now young men and now at the 
different doors , and the stream of passers-by 
quickened , and postmen and telegraph boys 
Paine and went with sharp rattles of knocking, 
aad quick footsteps beating up and down the 
street. The guls were not always at the 
window now one, now another would go to 
‘the door of the mck-room and listen to 
sounds inside And sometunes the door 
be opened, and something asked for, which 
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Grace or Milly, far more rapid than any waiter, 
would rush to get, “Just the game, Just the 
same,” was all the nurse could say to them 
They began to feel as xf they were entirely 
dependent upon this woman, and that in her 
hand was the decision of all 

‘When the doctor appeared at last he was 
sosapid and sohumied that st was all they 
could do to get him to pause to speak to 
them 1s he left theroom =“ No better, but 
I cid not expect it,” he smd. No worse 
these things moust take their course ” 

“But we are his daughters,” ened Grace 
“Ts it possible that you will shut us out fom. 
hus bedside? ~Whenever he hes been til, we 
have always nursed him. Oh, why must we 
be kept out now ?” 

“Always nursed him?" said the doctor, 
“that 1s well thought of Step mheie, Do 
you mean to sy that he has had this, be 

” 

“What wit?” said Grace “ He has had 
bad colds, very bad colds. Mamma was 
always anmious when he had one of his 
colds” 

“And mamma told us above all things 
that we must not allow him to catch cold,’ 
ened Milly “Oh, how badly we must have 
managed! but how could we know? and 
what could we do? And it was only the 
second mght.” 

The doctor was quickwitted and symps 
thetic, but naturally he thonght of his patient 
asa case, and not asaman ‘Not to allow 
him to catch cold! that's easier said than 
done,” he said with # halfemile, shaking his 
head. ‘I thought there must be delicacy of 
the chest to begm with; all that could not 
have been done in one day.” 

“No, no, there was no delicacy, he was 
always well and strong—always strong,” the 
gus cried, emulating and supplementing eaclt 
other They poured upon hun metantly a 
hundred instances of their father’s robustness. 
He had never been ill in bu hfe, except with 
acold, and everybody has colds. He never 
took any special care. Mamma was anxious, 
but then mamma was always anxious about 
us all, though we are known to be the 
healthiest famly! To all these eager expla- 
‘nations Doctor Brewer hstened with that half- 
simile, shakmg hus head, but he was interested 
From looking at this matter as only a case, 
he began to reahse the human creatures im- 
volved m if, and to perceive that the man 
Tie asl es toe ead a ne nee Be 

ly het ee family, thess two 


ed, fs, with thane 
Rae ail obscured 5 thas cloud ot pa 
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terror and confumon, were his children He 
‘Regan to look at them with a certain tender- 
ness of pity 

“You are very young," he sad at last, 
when they gave him time to speth. “I think 
you had bettcr telegraph at once for your 
mother” 

“Yor mamma?” their faces were pile be- 
fore, but this suggestion withdrew from them 
every tinge of colour 

“She is the best nurse he can hue, she 
ought to be here to take care of you in any 
case Gave me her addiess, and I will tele 
graph = She ought to know at once ' 

“Doctor! ’ said Grace, seprratmg heiself 
fiom her sister, “oh, let as Know at once. 
Is it so serious , 1s it dangerous? I am not 
very young, and Iam the oldest, and have 
hala greit deat ofeapenence Mammi could 
not be here for newly 1 fortmght, and think 
what a thing 11 would be, the long voyaze 
alone, and the fear of what she might find 
when she came, and no news—no news for 
ten days or mor.—for she night not have so 

od a passage as we had And then she 

has never been used to travel, or do anything 
by herself Oh, doctor, do you thmk—do 
you think that it 1s so serious as that?” 

“Where ts your mother?” he said. 

“Tn Canada,’ they both ened in one breath 

Dr Brewer began to be more interested 
than was at all justifiable in what was after 
all only one case out of a hundred =“ Poor 
children! poor children!” he said Lhey 
stood with their faces intent upon him, four 
great brown eyes, with the eyelids curved and 
puckered over them in deep arches of annety 
and terror, appealing as if toa god who could 
Milland make ahve. He was overcome by 
this passionate trouble and suspense He 
put out his hand (he had children of ns owh) 
and touched hghtly with a soothing pated 
the nearest shoulder “You must not be 
fiightened,' he said “Isee you are brave 
guls, you will do your duty No, if she 1 
‘so far away as that, we will not frighten your 
mother to day-—not to-day,” 

“You think he 1s very il?” they sad, 
searching his face as if 1t were full of secret 
folds and hieroglyphics which searching could 
find out. 

“He has a sharp attack Come, one of 
you shall go, one at a time, and be at hand 
if anything 1s wanted. I sent him e nurse 
last might, whom I happened to be able to 
lay my hand upon. She will want a rest oc- 
canonsily. you wil obey orders exactly, 
and call her whenever you are at @ 
at a time.” 
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“ Milly 15 not stroug—not so very strong,” 
ened Grace, “Ietit be me 1 nursed them 
all when we had scarlet fever+ and I nevct 
cry nor break down 

“Ob, Grace! I should not ery uf I were 
wath papa,” cned Milly, with streaming eyes 

Dr Brewer almost cued too He wes 
tender hearted, as so mnny doctors are, and 
then he hid girls of ms onn But he could 
not spend all his morning with these tno 
pretty forlorn creatures, and then father, who 
was struggling for h s hfe 

This went on for more thin t week, dunng 

which there was to these poor guis neither 
night noi dey, but all one confused languor 
and excitement, and inxety, the monotony 
of the sick room broken ouly by now and 
then a ternfied consultation with nurse and 
doctor, or between themselves, as to what 
was to be done During all this time thiy 
defended their mother fiom the telegram 
with which the doctor had threitened her 
ihe more they thought of st the more im- 
possible at seemed that she should be sum- 
moned upon such 2 journcv at a moments 
notice and hept, during all its course, in the 
ternble anxiety which was inevitable if once 
she knew what was hanging over them After 
the first days Dr Brewer hunself did not urge 
ths He said to hunself that all would be 
sctlled one wry or the other before the poor 
woman could come, and that the girls, poor 
things! must bear it as they could if matters 
came to the worst 

Meanwhile, as the dreary days went on, 
the stck room, im its stillness and monotony, 
became the sccne of one of those hand-to 
hand struggles with death m which there 1s 
all the teinble force of a tragedy to those 
who are aware of the conclusion which 15 
drawing mgh, but it 1s seldom that the 
persons who aie most mterested are aware of 
this And Grace and Milly were too young 
and mexperienced to realise more than that 
papa was no better from morning to mom- 
ing, from might to mght There was always 
one of them in the room with the nurse, and 
occasionally Mi Yorke was well enough to 
talk to them But either he did not realise 
the senousness of his own pomtion, or the 
torpor of approachmg death and the self ab- 
sorption of weakness and suffering had beg! 
to steal over im He liked Grace to 
what was needful for tum, but smiled at 
poor httle Milly, bidding her run away and 
acnuse herself, “ You ought to be doing some- 
thing. You ought to be taking advantage 
of your opportumtes. Who knows if you 
wil ever be m London agam?” he said, 
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once of twice, with that strange forgetfulness 
of al) the circumstances which bewildered 
the guls, but either he had nothing 1m 
portant to say, or, in the languor of his 
illness, he deferred the saying of it, prefernng 
to turn his face to the wall and escape from 
all consxderation of what was coming. Once 
only this silence was broken, but not to 
much purpose He had ashed for somethma 
todunk, and as Grace raned him—she could 
do this now as easily as uf he had been 2 child 
——he caught and was touched by the look of 
anxtety on her face, 

“ Poor little Grace !” he said, when he was 
laid back agam upon his pillow, “this 18 2 
cunous way of enjoying London.” He had 
not much breath to talk, and had to pause 
between his words. 

“ Not at all, papa. Yes, it 1s dreadful for 
you to have to suffer, but for me quite 
natural, you being ul” 

Then he gave a feeble laugh “ Your 
rother—will not suppose—that we are en- 
gaged like this,” 

“Milly bas wntten to say you are not 
well,” 

“Not well—that was nght—not to make 
he anuous.” He laughed a httle agam 
“ But she will have to be told—some day— 
my poor Milly.” This was his wife's name 
as 7 as his Gores 

“Yes, papa, when you are quite well in 
She will not mnd then , but don’t you think 
that it 15 best to say httle til} you are better? 
for she would be so anxious , and what would 
be the use of bringing her over, when you will 
be all might agam before she could get here?” 

“Y shall be all nght again,” he said, paus 
tg upon each word. The smile had gone 
off hus face. He seemed to weigh the words, 
and drop them one by one Was he asking 
himself whethe: that would ever be, or only 
hogenng for want of breath?“ Remind me,” 
he said, “‘of the people I went to see—some- 
thing I want—to tell you about I can't— 
be troubled now,” and with that he tured 
once more, as he was so fond of doing, his 
face to the wall. 

‘Thus the melancholy days wenton Grace 
had begun to feel something fata! in the aur, 
but Milly had not yet gone farther than 
the fact thet papa was very ill, and that 
at might be weeks before he was well again, 
Rent vote They had been tog to 

nightly vist. trying to 
eat something, which they simply acknow- 
edged as a duty but did not know how to 
ge through. Their meals were the most 
ireadfal moments of ther day, the only 


things that marked its melancholy course 
The doctor came in, not hurnedly, as he 
usually did He drew a chair to the table 
and sat down bestde them, “What are you 
having—tea? I never told you to take tea,” 
he said 

“ Tt 1sso easy to take,” Milly pleaded, “ far 
easier than anything else.” 

“In the meantime you must have some 
wine,” he saad, ringing the bell , “ yes, yes, you 
Taust take 1t whether you hke itor not. Now 
tell me a ttle about yourselves, as I have 
some time to myself to night My wife was 
talking of coming to see you I have never 
heard anything about your friends in London. 
Tt as time to think of looking them up—" 

“That means papa 1s better,” sad Milly 
* I knew it from the first moment, as soon 
as I saw the doctor’s kind face.” 

He tumed his kind face away from them 
with a forced smile He could not bear to 
‘meet their anxious eyes. 

“But we have no frends—not to call 
frends,” said Grace, who was not quite so 
sure as Milly, and yet was so glad to take 
Millys opmon for this once. “We have 
letters to quantities of people, and some of 
them we have seen at home ‘There 18 Lord 
Conway,” she said with a httle hesitation 
—“he once stayed at our house. It 1s 2 
long time ago, but we thought—oh, we did. 
not want him to ask us, especially since 

has been all It would be dreadful to 
fave a long ulness in a stranger’s house.” 

“Lord Conway!” Dr Biewer said, be 
wildered, 


“But we don't know him,” Grace made 
haste to add, “we don't know any one 
They are alt people who have been in 
Canada, or the friends of people who have 
‘been in Canada” 

The doctor ghook his head. “Do you 
mean that you know nobody, my poor dear 
children? You have no friend—people who 
really are acquainted with you, who would 
take a hitle trouble for you, whom you could 
have recourse to——-” Here he stopped, 
confused, Selig Grace's eye fate him, “1 
thought you might have—relations even, on 
thus side of the water,” he said. 

“Whom we could have recourse to!” said 
Grace—“ ob, doctor, tell us, tell us what you 
mean! Why should we want to have re- 
course to any one? That means more thon 

ords——" 


w 

“ He means—to show Fedesas aavnlity~-to 
show us England—now that pape 1s going to 
get better,” sud Milly, throwing back her 
head with a pretty movement of pleasure. 
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But Dr Brewer did not raise hiseyes He 
could not face them, the one so anxious to 
divine his meanmg, the other happy in her 
mistake. Milly was talkative and effusive in 
her yoy “Now we ought to tel.gmph to 
mamma,” she cned 
the fust letter saying how it papa was It 
will be dehghtful to releve her md allin 
a moment—to tell her he 3s getting well 
almost as soon as she knew that he was il) 
‘We must telegraph to morrow first thing’ 

Dr Brewer still did not meet Graces 
anxious gaze, which would have read his 
face in a moment “You are very young, 
he sad, ‘ to have had such 1—r.spons 
bility upon you You have been very biave 
hitherto, and you will not break down now 
Tam afraid, indeed, thit I shall have to tele 
graph to your mother—very soon now ” 

At was his tone mor, thin what he sud 
which disturbed Milly a0 her happy con 
hdence She turned round suddenly and 
looked with a sudden inquiry, not at him but 
wtGiace_ Grace for her part, trembling, had 
giisped Dr Brewer by the arm “ Doctor!’ 
she said in a strange, stifled voice She could 
not say any more 
‘ He cpieh ber aot Bile ie Hand $88 

Ns and patted 1t gently “My leat 
children,’ he said, “my poor childvent how 
can 1 tell you——’ His voice was broken 
It told all he had to ny wathout the aid of 
any words How could he pain them and 
put it into words? For a moment st seemed 
to the doctor as if the man’s death must be 
his fault, and that they would have a might to 
upbraid him for letting theu father die He 
sut there with his head drooped wd with his 
hewt full of sympathetic anguish, not know 
ing what might happen next. 

Milly gave agreatcry She had not feared 
all this time, and just now she had been 
happy and tnumphant in the thonght that 
danger was over She cned out and threw 
hrself suddenly on the ground at the doc 
tor’s feet “Oh, no, no” shecned “Oh, 
don’t let it be Don’t let it be! Doctor, 
think of us poor girls, think of mamma 
and all the childien , doctor, docto: !” sad 
Milly, her voce msipg louder and louder m 
her despa. 

Grace had not said anything. She stood, 
her face alk quiv with anguish, her eyes 
fixed upon him, She seemed to take up 
the last quivenng note of Millys cry—“Is 
there no hope?” she saad, 
scat ame shook bis head. He iad his 

tenderly upon poor Milly’s hau—every 
June of hu face was working “Listen to me,” 


he said, his voice trembling “You have been 
very courageous, very good hitherto—ind 
now there 1s one last effort beforcyou You 
at least will stand by him to the end You 
will not make it worse, but better for him, 


She will have got Grace 


The gurl ted to speak two or thtee times 
before the words would come When she 
found utterance at last what she sud was 
scarcely intelligible Jt was, “ And Milly too” 

“It would be better, far better thot she 
should he down and try to rest. I will give 
her somethmg, but you—you must come 
with me, Grace 

“ And Milly too,” the gil said again, as if 
these were the only words she w1 capable 
of She githered up her sister fiom where 
she lay at the doctor's feet, and whispered to 
her, smoothing away her disordered haw 
Milly was not ableto stund = She Icaued her 
weight upon her sister, her pretty hin tell 
about her face, ll wild and distorted with 
crymg She wanted to get down agin to 
the floor to kneel at the doctors fect = He 
could do something still if he weic to uy 
Oh, Gracie, Gracie! think of us two imserabl 
culs, and mamma, and all the chikdiun He 
could clo something if he were to 115’ 

“Mally | we have got to stand by him—to 
heep up his heart——’ 

“I cannot stand—I cannot stand 1 think 
Twill dic Ob, doctor, doctor! do some 
thing, find out something! Couldnt you do 
something uf you were to try?’ 

“Milly, am J to go alone—the last tinn— 
to papar? 

* Put our blood into hna, cried Milly, 
holding up her small white wnsts ‘They 
do that sometimes ‘ake nunc—oh every 
drop'—and Graci'’s too Doct, docios ! 
you could do somcthing if you were to try” 

Toi weeks after, this cry rang in the good 
doctors ears = Thty both caught at the idea, 
even Grace, who had command of herself 
How casy it seemed '—to take the young 
Dlood out of their veins and pour it, hhe new 
Iie, into hus. Sometumes it 1s done 1n stories— 
why not, why not, in actual hfe? Ihen vores 
rin into a kind of clamour, unplonng hun It 
was long before the impresmon made by this 
‘scene left the doctor's mind and recolk.ction. 
Nevertheless, that mght both the girls stoo:l by 
their father’s bedside quietly enough, making 
no scene, watching eagerly for any last word. 
he might have to say to them. but how few 
of the dyin, have any aire fA say' He 
opened his eyes, and smiled vaguely twice or 
thnce, as though all had Leen quite hippy 
and sunple around hin—be had gone out of 
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the 1egion m which anxieties dwell. Per 

haps he did not remember that he was kaving 
them helpless among strangers—or if he knew, 
the ebb of the wave had caught him and he 
could feel nothnng but the last floating out 
to sea, the sound of the waters, the tide of 
the new hfe. 

1 eft to themselves 2n such cnrcamstances, 
the poor guis had no altermuve but to be 
ctushed altogethe:, or to nse into heioie for- 
tutude, and happily Gracchad strengthenough 
for that bettc: part She dressed herself, 
when the dieadful mosnmg came, m the only 
Diack frock her wardrobe contained, with 
the composure of a creature biaced by the 
worst that could happen, and knowing now 
that whatever night come, nothing so ter- 
nbl. could fall on her again + The shock, 
instcad of piostrating hur as xt did her sister, 
veered to tally all her forces, and clear and 
strengthen cvery faculty She had scarcely 
slept, notwithstanding the calming dose 
which the doctor m his pity had insisted 
upon admuinistermg to both, Lt 
for poor litle Milly some hows of fevensh 
‘unconsciousness, but with Grice il acted on 
the ond, not the body, numbing the pan 
but giving an unnatural and vivid foice to 
all her facultes. Her brain seemed to be 
beset by thoughts, and first among them 
was @ yeaining sympathy and pity for her 


mother, The sudden shoch of a cutly 
worded tclegiam would be so novel, so 
temble, to that happy woman who never all 


her life bad known what great sonow was, 
that her young daughter shuddercd at the 
thought 

‘AS soon as she got up she began to 
write to het, while Milly still tosscd and 
moaned in het unquet sleep * Grace's letter 
was such as no poet, save one of the highest 
genius, could have wutten It was Jove and 
not she that composed it, It was a history 
of all the Inst days, tende: and distinct as a 
adie J very word that she said Ied up to 
the ternble ncws at the end, umpeicepubly, 
gradually, as 1t 15 the ait of tragedy to do, 0 
that the readet should perceive the mevitable 
and feel 1 commng without the horror of a 
sudden shock, When her sister woke she 
read this letter to her, and they wept over it 
together. Jt was almost as new to as 
at would be to her mother, for she had not 
realised the slow constant progress of the 
days to this event, nor even had Grace her- 
self done so, tll she had begun to put it 
down upon paper. When the doctor came 
in the momung the letter was all ready, 
put up and addressed; and then it was 


that Grace insisted no telegram should be 
sent 

“Mamma has never had any trouble all 
her hfe. He always did eveiything Nothing 
dieadful has ever happened to us, The 
children have been il, but they always got 
better We never were afraid of anything. 
If this were Bung at mamma hke a shot— 
hike a blow—2t nught hill her too” 

“Yes, it mught Lill her too,” Milly mur- 
mured, turning to the doctor her large 
stramed eyes, 

“But, ny dear children, somebody must 
come to you at once , you can’t be left here 
alone Your mother will be strengthened to 
bear it as you are, and for your sake. Some 
body must come to you at once.” 

“© Gracie!” murmured Milly, looking at 
her sister with beseeching eyes. 

“Why?” seid Grace steadily, “That w 
Just what I cannot see. Nobody could wish 
mamma to come now. What good would it 
dor It a. be dreadful for her —and to 

sam | nn” 

Here, bi 1. as she was, she had to stop, 
and could 3 .. say any more. 

“ Of comse,” said the doctor softly, “your 
father 1s beyond all need. He 1s safe how, 
whatever happens ; but you-what can you 
do? Somebody must come at once to take 
care of you, to take you home.” 

Once more Milly's eyes travelled fiom 
Grace to the doctor, and bach agan. ‘lo 
have some une to take cate of them sounded 
to Milly the only thing that was left on earth 
* wondering at hi 

“No one,” said. Grace, ing at her 
own calm, “could be bi ° for a fortnight ; 
and the first days will be the worst. After 
that things will be easier. Don't you see, 
everythmg that can happea will have hap 
pened » aad why should some onc—for 
it coud not be mamma now, Milly, it 
would uot be inamma—why should some 
one be disturbed and made uncomfortable, 
and forced to start at 2 moment’s notice, 
on'y to take care of us? I can take cate of 
Mully, md we can go home” Another 
pause til the tears were swallowed sonc- 
how, “It will be Jess hard, on the whole, 
to go home by ourselves, than with any one 
else.” 


‘The doctor was struck by this argument. 
He looked at them enuously, fiagile as they 
were, looking like shadows of guis after 
Jong anxtety and strain of these ten days. 

“Do you thmk,” he satd, doubtful, “ shat 
you are able for it?” 

“ Able!" paid Grace with the petulance of 
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grief, ‘What is there to be able for now? 
‘We have borne the worst. If it had been a 
week ago, and Thad known what was com- 
ing, I should have said, No, we were not 
able. But now!” the girl cricd with a kind 
of disdain, “now we have suffered all that 
can be suffered, doctor. We can never lose 
our father again.” 

Here Milly broke out into hysterical cries. 

“Ob, papa, papa! Ob, Grace! What 
shall we do? What shall we do?” 

Grace took her sister iato her arms stand- 
ing by the bedside, while the other sat w 
her hair hanging about her, ber face di 
traught with a passion of gnef over which 
she had no power, The tears rained from 
Grace's eyes, but she stood firm as a rock. 

“We will bear it,” she said; “we will bear 


it, Milly. We cannot have that to bear 
again. We will not make it harder for 
mamma.” 


‘Chis scene upset the kind doctor for the 
day ; he could not give his attention to the 
other cases which awaited him for thinking 
of this heart-rending picture, And as for the 


nurse, WI services were imperatively de- 
manded for another “case”—the could not 


bear 4o take leave of them at all, but stole 
away,as if she had been an ill-doer. 

“Row could any woman with a heart in 
her bosom leave them in their trouble?” she 
said, sobbing, to the doctor, “but I am not 
wwonan, T am ouly ® nurse—” 

“ And there is a life to be preserved,” the 
doctor said. The woman, after all, was ovly 
a woman, petulant and unreasonable, 

“We are all fools and know nothing. We 
could not save this life,” she said, “ thou; 
there were no or plications.” . 

Dr, Brewer, too, felt a little ashathed. 
What was the good of him? He had done 
everything that his science was capable of, 
‘but thet had been nothing, Old Death, the 
oldest of practitioners and the most experi- 
enced, had laughed at him, and out of his 
very hands had taken the prey, 

‘The girls never knew what happened til) 
the funeral was over; and yet it troubled 
them in the midst of their distress thet there 
was nobody to ask to it, no train of mourners 
to do honour to their father, They went 
themselves, following the lonely coffin, and 
the doctor, half ashamed, half astonished at 
his own cmotion, went with them, to sce the 
Stranger buried. He had sent the introduc- 
tory letter to the Colonial Office, accom- 
panied by a statement of the circumstances; 
but the Minister was up to his eyes in par 
Tamentary work, and his aides knew nothing 
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about Mr. Robert Yorke of Qucbec. The 
landlord, out of respect for what had hap- 
pened in his own house—though at fret he 
had been very angry that any one should 
have taken such a liberty as to die in his 
house at the beginning of the season—fol- 
lowed at a little distance. He came by him- 
self in the second mouming coach which the 
undertakers felt to be necessary, and in which 
it was well there should be some onc for the 
sake of respectability. Notwithstanding all 
that bad been said and done, it did not scem 
to the girls that they had ever realised what 
had happened till they came back that dreary 
aftemoon, and sat down hand in hand in their 
sitting-room, the door closed upon all things, 
the murk evening closing in, and nothing to 
look forward to now—nothing to think of 
but their own desolation. ‘They “ broke 
down ;” what could they do ele? But 
when there are two to break down, it is in- 
evitable that one of the two must sec the 
vanity of tears and make an effurt to check 
them, 

“We cannot go on like this,” Grace said, 
“We will only kill ourselves too; that wil? 
not be any comfort for mamma. In the first 
place, we must find out whether there was 
anything that—papa wanted done while he 
was in England. So I mean to talk of him," 
she said, “just as if he were in Canada, as if 
he were next door; he must not be banished 
from his own because he is dead. Mumma 
will never let hins be forgotten and put aside, 
We must accustom ourselves to tatk about 
him. Perhaps there was something he wanted 
done, Do you recollect that he went away 
by himself that night?” 

“Oh, Gracie.” cricd her sister, “ whoever 
they are, I hate those people, They were 
the cause of i. He would never have caught 
cold but for——” 

“Hush,” said Grace, “we must not hate 
anybody. 1 should like to go and ask about 
them ; they must have been old—friends.” 

‘At was at this moment that the waiter came 
in—the waiter who had always been so kind 
tothen. He came in with 2 countenance 

d to the occasion, 

“Young ladies,” he said, * here’s a gentle- 
man below inquiring for a parly as has come 
from Canada. It's not a name as ever I 
neard before, Mr. Crosthwaite, he’s asking 
for., I said as I did not like to disturb you 
such a day; but if so be as you might have 
heard speak of the name—from Canada.” 

Grief is irritable, and Grace turned upon 
the questioner with quick resentment. “Ob, 
how can you come and ask us?” she cried, 
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“Te there nobody mm your house to be dis« 
turbed but my sister and me?” 

“I beg your pardon, muss,” said the waiter, 
“hope im not unfeehng Nobody could 
have felt more—af st ain’t disrespectful to say 
so—according to ther station in hfe If it 
hadn't a been that the manageress 1 that 
cantankerous about @ death m the house I’) 
have followed the poor gentleman willingly to 
Ins last ‘ome, and never grudged no trouble , 
but when a gentleman comes to me and asks 
for a party as arrived from Canada a fortnight 


‘The two girls looked at each other An 
meident of any kind to relieve the dreiy 
monotony was welcome They were not 
able to see any one—this they would have 
said steadfastly, and believed, the decqrum of 
their sorrow requiring it, but they were not 
Tess young because they weie in trouble so 
profound, and anything that broke it a hitle 
wasahelp “ Anived from Canada—a fort- 
night ago,” tt seemed years—but they gulped. 
down that thought “We did so, you 
know,” said Grace, “but that 2s not our 
name I know no one of thatname, Did 
you 2” 

“TY told him all as had happened, mrss,” 
said the sympathetic waiter who brought the 
message, “and the gentleman was very sorry 
He'sa feeling gentleman, whoever hes Hu 
said, ‘Poot young ladies!’ as feelmg as I 
could have done 11 myself, but he's very 
annous about this Crosthwaite, or whatever 
at 1s, I said you was very considerate, and 
that if you could help him I made sure I 
mught ask you He would have liked to 
speak to any one as was from Canada,’ the 
waiter said 

Agam the girls looked at exch othar “Any 
one from Canada! Perhaps, though thcy 
did not know any Crosthwaites, they might | 
know the Gentleman who was inquming tor! 
thom, and even the sight of some onc from | 
home would be a kind of consolation. Grace, 
with a look, consulted Milly, who hid 10 
counsel to give, but only appealed bach again 
to Grace with her beautiful eyes Then the 
elder sister said, (remblingly, “ We are not 
fit to see‘any one, but if he thmks it will 
help tum you may let him come up stare” 
She said this with a sigh of what she felt 
to be extreme reluctance, and yet there was 
a kind of consoled sensation m fer mund too, 
which was taken off the stram to which xt had 
been continuously subjected so long, by a new 
thought 


‘The waiter stared a little, for this he had 
not expected—and said something to himself 
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about American young laces, very 
mice, not bemg like Enghsh young ladies In 
a minute or two he came back and introduced 
the stranger. The gris were sitting together 
at one mde of the table, two famt candies 
throwing a white light upon each white face, 
Iheylooked small and young, almost childish, 
am thew black dresses, and there was an 
anxious look upon the two hittle wan girlish 
countenanees The stranger came in with 
some dithdence They could scarcely make 
out hus face, but thcy saw at once that it was 
somebody unknown, and the look of expec 
tation faded at once out of their cyes hey 
looked ut exch other with a piteous mutual 
dusappomtment. 

*{ beg your pardon,” he sud = “TI fcar 
this 1§ an intrusion for which there 1s no 
eacuse I was seeking a gentleman who has 
Deen long in Canada—Leonard Crosthwatte 
was his name” 

“We never heard the name,” said Grace 
“ We are very sorry Wecame from Quebec 


Canada 1s a large place It might be in 
anothet part,” 
“He had been a long time out of 


ve 
England He came back only a few weeks 
ago We were sure—we thought we were 
‘sure—that he came to this hotel” 

The girls both shook their heads “If 
there had been any other Canadian peison 
here we must have heard They would have 
come to us,” said Grace, with a sob only half 
concealed. 

“It 1s very smportant,” said the young 

am “here 1s property concerned, and 
the comfort of several people Everybody 
thought he was dead. Jt will upset the 
arrangements of a fairly, and make those 
poor who were well off,” he said in an under- 
tone, to himself, rather than to them. 

The guls looked at hun with interest 
‘Lhere secmed a story involved, and that gave 
them a sensation that, if not pleasure, was, at 
Teast, relief from the piessure of their own 
continuously painful thoughts Milly even 
ventured a little “Oh?’’ of wistful interest 
‘Lhen he went on hastily— 

“Pardon I ought not to disturb you 
You can give me no clue? This gentleman 
must have amved about the same time that 
Iheai you did =I know-—I hnow how pain 
fully your time has been occupied. 1 am 
ashamed to trouble you, but if you could 
give me any clue-—” 

“We never heard the name,” said Grace. 
“We could wmte home and ask, but that 
would not be of much use, We are going 
back,” she added with an explanatoriness 
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which perhaps was not necessary, “as soon 
as——” But here her little strength broke 
down, and she could not say any more 

"7 beg your pardon, I beg a thousand 
pardons,” the young man cned “Forgive 
me for intruding upon you” And he turned 
with a respect bow, and opened the door, 
but when he had done this he tured agan 
and looked at them once more “You will 
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excuse me, he sad in a voice which was full 
of emoton, “but I havea mother If she 
could be of any usgto you——’ 

Here the girls, being so weeping-npe, again 
lost therr self-control altogether Milly began 
to sob andibly, throwing herself upon Se 
sisters shoulder, and the tears dropped 
heavily one by one from Graces eyes She 
put one arm round poor Milly, and tumed, 


“Put or blood to hum * cred Milly —Page 1 


with a tremulous smile through her tears, to 
the stranger 
“Thank you for being so kind,” she sad 
“You are very kind, but we are not quite so 
miserable as perhaps you thmk We have 
got our mother too We are waiting till she 
tells us what to do” 

‘He said nothmg but “Ob!” and stood for 
@ moment uncertain, not knowmg what to 


say But what could a stranger say? He 
was obliged to turn again and go away, after a 
great many fumbhngs with the door 

Next mornmg they began, sadly, the ne- 
cessary work of puting away thei father» 
papers and his httle personal possessions In 
hus writing book there was a letter half wntten. 
to their mother, which they put aside carefully 
as a sacred thing, not looking, for love, at his 
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Fut words But on one of the pages of the 
Dlotting-book they found once more the ad 
dress which had excited ther cunosity before, 
“3, Grove Rovd, Hampstead,” wntten ob 
Iiquely rcross the page It was reperted on 
a. scrap of paper which marked his place in 
the book which they remembered he had 
Deen tcrding, and on which, besides, there 
were some jottings of dites and names which 
they did not understmd Ibcse nere— 
“Left July 4g-—— UA ded 55—— 
due yith mterest for a0 yea1s- ‘but for- 
gwen.” ‘The word “interest” discon 
Taged the girls, it must be somethog 
about busmess, they thought Thus perpetu- 
ally recurrmg address, however, bewildered 
them, They went on with their sad occu 
pion without saying much to each other, 
but when they sat down to rest and to take 
the food which their youthful appetites began 
to demand, notwithstanding thei trouble, 
Grace broke the stlence. 

“Tt must be some old fend, who hives 
there,” she saad 





Milly made no reply m words, but she round, 


looked up with mstant response and com- 
pichengion. 

“1 think,” smd Grace, “we ought to go 
and see who it 1s It might be a relation 
It nought be some one who would staad by us 
we are 0 very lonely here *It mght be 
some—-lady. I think we should g ly 
a geen as you are ready, Milly * » 

“Oh, I am ready,” Milly sud, starting up, 
‘Lhe new idea gave them a hittle sprang and 
energy. They almost rum‘to put on thew 
tle crape bonnets and tivest out-ttows jackets: 
—whsch had been made iiser'them at the pica 
sure of the dressmaker, hastily summoned and 
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CHAPTER VI 


Tr did not occut to the girls in their mex. 
perience to make any attempt to find out 
who lived at No 3, Grove Road. They got 
out of their cab at the door of the house 
with a flutter of anxious and eacited feeling, 
but still without any thought that the 
stranger 01 stt gers they were about to sce 
woe anonymous, and that then only warrant 
am thus invading an unknown house ws the 
sciap of paper which they had brought with 
them as credentials The house was a 
und of villa, such as abound in the suburbs, 
with shrubbenes around it, and high hedges, 
and a green door, between two smooth grcen 
lines of privet. They stood for a moment 
and looked round them at the bare tree-topy 
rising all round agamst the chilly blue shy, 
and the umfrequented road all overgrown 
with grass, and the houses nearly indden 
Dy these jealous hedges. The girls did not 
understand this jealous privacy of suburbin 
hfe, and they shivered a hittle as they looked 
hearing nothmg and seemg nothing 
In the morning Grove Road was alive with 
tradesmen’s carts, with nursery maids and 
children scttrng out for their walk on the heath, 
but in the afterncon adead silence fl upon at 
Ihe rooms m which the mmates lived were 
on the other side, but ht1e nothing was visible 
over those green lines of hedge, only 
by the still more absolute enclosure of the shut 
door lookcd at each other, and thought 
of their father coming out here into the dark, 
ito the ram on that fatal mght. They 
undeistood now Bed epiable at would be 
forwium to get cither shelter or @ carnage 
to bring hm back 


allowed to work her walb--and which were 4 You would think there was spite inthese 


heavy and laden with cape #fhey were lhe 
monuments of woe, fiom head to foot, in these 
guments, then two httle pale faces, so 
wnte and bo small, looking out with in 

cxcased pallor from then hewy black Milly 
had 2 good deal of and a good deal of 
curl in her Lght brown hau, which shone out 
with doubk. powci, the a protest of nature 

Grace s lochs were dasker and smoothur She 
‘wis the least protty of the two, but hu cyes. 
were larger and mote capressive than those 
fawn eyes of Milly's, which at present wore 
‘Dut one look, that of startled wistfulness and 
pleading—an entreaty to all the world to be 
pibful ‘They went off upon their new mission, 
however, with almost a sense of m 
the rehef of the novelty, stealing quietly down 

stairs that nobody might come out upon them: 
to ask questions or offer help 


dreadful doors,” said Grace, “ woujdm's rony 
Milly? As af xt would give thera pleasure¢g 
shut themselves ght and 
not @ porch that any one could stand under, 
Oh, when we used to hear of the English 
‘aking to be prvatc, we never ‘of this t 
Milly looked at them mournfully too, and 
they both thought of the differcnt scenes 
they hid been used to, with that compainon 
which it 15 almost impossible for strangers 
not to make Then Grace turned round 
with a sudden impuke and pulled the bell, 
which they could hear make 2 long but sub 
dued. tinkle just over the green door But 
they had to watt still for some munutcs before 
there was any response The moment the 
deed was done, the bell and entrance 
demanded, Milly turned to sister with 
her usual “Oh!” of appeal. . 
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Who will you ash for?” she said 

It was a diftculty that never had occured 
to them before , and in their sense of this 
extraordimary deficiency they had almost 
ficd, shyness tuking possession of them, and 
a sense of Lem altogether wrong and out 
of all respectabl, use and wont But, on 
the otha hand, it #1 shabby to run assy, 
1 (nck not woithy of gulk—a schcolboy 
cnme So they stood tembling, half with 
cold, half with terror, and hy and-by herd 
the ‘opening of an inner door and steps 
ypproaching” If it had been a solemn botier 
who had opencd to them even at that mo 
ment they would have run away , but it was 
a pretty, smiling maid, with 1 white cap and 
white apron, over whose counten nec there 
ynssed im definable symprthetic change 15 

he saw first the two young fices, and then 
the deep crape of their disses They were 
cheered and encourrged by this mute sign, 
the freem wonry of youth and kindness 

“ Ig — athome?’ sud Grace falteringly 

‘The maid was too intent upon the aspect 
of the young cteatures beforc her to note that 
no name was uttered, but only a tremulons 
counterfut of sound. 

“ Misus 18 not at home, muss,” std the 
gul, with an air of symprthetic regret Lhen 
she added, “But Miss Anni 15, and Mr 
Geoffrey, if one of them would do.” 

‘The girls looked at each other again with 
a swifi mutual consultition “We should 
luke to see Miss Anna, if you please, said 
Grace 

And next moment they were within the 
house They went long the shadowy 
gtecn passage into the hul, and through 
another corndor to the drawing room at the 
other side of the house, feeling as if they 
were ma dream This, then, was an English 
home-—the fist they had ever penetrated 
snto It was an oli house, not fresh and 
‘bnght like those to which they were accus 
tomed, a house full of old fimamuure, old 
hangings, old books One or two doors 
werc open, and thev could not help glonc 
ing in ws they passed, with a spring of 
youthful cunosity not yet quenched When 
they got to the diawing room they could 
seaicely resirum a ciy of surprise It had 
three long windows opening to a garden 
at the other side of the house In front of 
them Pe the world, as Grace thought— 
a great blue distance, in the centre of which 
rose a emoke, and a vision of distant towers 
and roofs—great London lying far below, 
wad close at hand a slope of green lawn, 
with further slopes beyond of heath, and 
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gmse, and dotted trees forming the fore- 
ground [his wonderful panorama quite un 
reasonably hohtencd thew hearts They hul 
a long time to wait, bit at was so full of 
¢ niosity and inteicst that it did not secm long 
At lungth they became awaic of the sound of 
‘step coming <lowly along the passages, 1 
step rccompamed by a htt tap as of a stich 
on the floor It kept them in tantilising 
expectation for a mugute—then turned asule 
and there was agun a puse Iinally the 
hittle maid cume agun to the door and led 
the way anto another room 

Tt was a small 100m, with the sime ex 
tended landscape before the window—1 
room very duntily furnished, hghted up with 
pictty chia, pietmcs, everything full of 
deleate colour and ghmmers of reflection , 
httle murors hidden awry 1n comers, shelves 
upon the dim walls with dainty vases and 
cups, cverything dchcate, everything bright 
hey took this in with one startled clance 
before their attention concentrated upon the 
occupant of the room— lady who rose 
slowly, supporting herself with 1 stick, from 
1 large easy chair beside the fire She rose 
with diftculty, yet there was a sort of slow 
stately grace in the very sttfness with which 
she moved Was the Miss Anna! The 
hewts of Grice ind Milly kaped into ther 
throats, and then scemed to drop bick agun 
and stop beating, they thought Thy wae 
awed, and daicd sevecly drww their broath 
Ah, certunly this was Inglind the old 
country where queens and princisscs were 
possible Ihcy almost foigot themselves 
and their troubl, and ther sorrow, and all 
the strangeness of the carcumstunces, as they 
gazed upon this uncapected sight 

Miss Ann1 was a woman over lifty, with 
perfec white hair, and heun tac, dark 
eyes She was pile, but with a btile evan 
escent colour, the colour of wethness as if 
the shjht movement she had mile had set 
the blood in moton, and biought 2 fant 
rose tnt to her checks , otherwise sho wis 
hike ivory finely cut, hier nose a little 9 ynl ne, 
hee forchedd softly shiied with the wlutt, 
silvery lines of borhan = She W412 dressed in 
scft sin, clingmg to her in lon, olds which 
‘was not the fashion at the t mc and, there 
fore, all tae more impressive, and had on her 
herd a sort of Inec veil, half shrouding her 
har and falling over her shoulders Her 
dress had all the a of beng studied and 
thought of, though the faint, yellownsh tu 
of the lace, and the dark sheen of the 
sation, wine colour or plum colout, were all 
the elements out of which this effect was 
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produced. But the smple girls who stood 
Defore her had never seen anything like her, 
and the wonderful appantion took away 
ther breath. She, on her part, looked at 
them keenly with her penetrating eyes— then 
she waved her hand towards two chairs set 
out m front of hei throne 

“You asked for me,” she sad 
down, 1 fear I have kept you waiting” 

Grace and Milly were far too much excited 
to notice 1t—but, as a matter of fact, this 
stately lady was excited too, and the look 
with which she perused them, thew faces, 
thew mourmng dresses, ther whole appcar 
ance was unquestionably anxious— 
this would have seemed to them incredible, 
impossible It was only when they sat 
down that they perceived some one behind 
an the depths of the room—a man leaning 
over a wniting-table with his head tumed 
away from them Miss Anna sat full in the 
light between the window and the fire She 
repeated, with a faint tremor of mmpatience, 
“You asked for me?" 

“Ob, no!” sad Grace—she would have 
liked to say madame, or my lady, or some- 
thing that would have shown her reverence , 
but was too shy, with all her self possession, 
to venture out of the beaten way She sat 
down timidly and folded her hands, and 
looked at her questioner with that wistful, 
propitating ‘look, a faint smile quivering about 

cr lips, her eyes cast upwards with a shy 
but earnest appeal, which sits so prettily upon 
extreme youth “Oh, no,” she said, “‘we did 
not even know your name We ate very un 
fortunate girls in great trouble, and we found 
vour address among papas pipers ” 

* Who 1s you papa?’ 

Grace saw nothing but the old lady who 
gazed at her fixedly and nvcted her ¢ycs, 
but Milly, who had no rsponsibility of 
speech, saw more than her sister. She saw 
the mn at the writing table tutn hastily 
tound at the sound of Grace’s voice, then 
nge and approach nearer When he came 
into the light she recollected that it was he 
who had come to them at the hotél the day 
before 

“Ah,” said Grace, he: mouth all quiver- 
ing, ‘papa w——in heaven We caine 
over from Canada—~" Here, even shc, 
absorbed 1m het story and the emotion it 
occasioned, made an involuntary pause, sce- 
ang the lady start and look over her head as if 
at some one behind with a cunous look of 
alarm and trouble Was it only symp:thy? 
Grace paused while you might count ten, 
and then went on agam—“ only a fortmght 


“St 
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since, and on Monday he died, and left us 
all alone, all alone m this strange place 
‘We thought—we thought that hc came to 
sce you the first mght he was m England.” 

Here she stopped agam,, the lady s mouth 
seemed to quiver too“ Many people come 
to see me,” she saxl “What was hiy 
mame?” 

“Robert Voike We are his daughters , 
I am Grace, and th» 1s Milly—the two 
eldest,” said the gurl, still with the same 
path.tic smile about he: mouth, while the 
tears dropped from her eyes 

Miss Anna eyed them all the time with 
eyes that seemed to run them though and 
through “This 1s a very sad stoty, ’ she said 
‘There was a quivet in her voice which meant 
real suflermg, not mere pity, but her words 
were not so tender as this emotion mught 
hive indicated there was no cffusiveness 
of kindness in them = Lou are Icit, then, 
without fiiends, without resouices? I feel 
for you very much, but I have a great many 

\cants—— 

Grace started to her feet, pressing het 
hands together almost with violence. “Oh!” 
she said, “af you think we are comung to you. 
for charity——" 

“Aint Annt ’ said the youns man, coming 
forward, “these are the young Indics whom 
I saw yesterdiy, af they are so kand, in their 
own touble, 2s to bing us some information, 
some clue——" 

Mus Anna made him an almost umper 
ceptible sign, m which an wnxtous demre to 
keep him silent was mingled with the ut- 
‘most intoleiance of impatience, ‘Lhe young 
man stopped short suddenly, and Mully, who 
was the spectator of all, taking no other pait, 
saw vaguely this transnetion carted on ovet 
then heads, and wondered, though she did 
not know what it could mvan 

But Grace percuived nothing at all of this, 
the tears im her eyes blinded her, made 
scaldmg as thcy were by indignation, and 
the qmck passionate shame with which so 
young a creature is apt to fcel and resent a 
humbatng judgment, She contnucd ve 
bemently, “ We are not ashing anything—we 
have money enough, we are nch enough— 
if that 1» what you mean.” 

“Idid not wish to be unkind,’ said the 
stately lady “Sit down, do not be im 
patient Geoffiey, 1 think we can dupense 
with your presence These young ladies 
will be morc at their ease with me alone” 

He had pressed forwaid, in spite of her 
prohibition He was a Itttle hike her, though 
not so handsome, but there was no muse 
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taking the honest sympathy and fechng in 
‘us eyes. Both the gurls turned to bim with 
a conviction that here at least was a fmend 
A sort of faint half smile of recognition passed. 
between them “Oh, 1s 1t you?” sud Grace 
unawares. They seemed in this enchanted 
house, in this strange audience-chamber, to 
have encountered at last some one whom, 
they knew, some one who would stand by 
them They looked at hum with an anvious, 
unspoken entreaty not to go away, and he 
reassured them by the faintest movement of 
hub head. 
“T think,” he said, “st will be better of I 
stay." 

“T think otherwise,” said Miss Anna, but 
she sud no more to him, and made no 
further objection “Sit down,” she said, 
touching the chair from which Grace had 
nisen, with her stick “You must not be 
offended , I meant no harm I should not 
have thought any worse of you had you 
come to me for help, and I don't thmk any 
better of you for being well off 1 am sorry 
for you at the same But telt me why you 
came to me No, wait a little, that can 
stand. Geoffrey, perhaps you will nng tor 
ter 
He did it without 4 word, standing before 
the fire contemplating all the group The 
guls did not know what 1t meant, but 
gradually it dawned upon them with a strange 
sensation that they were not the principts 
here, but that a veiled and hidden conthet 
was going on between the two strangers, who 
appeared to share this luxurious home, and 
who were somehow, they could not tell 
how,connected with themselves and their con 
cerns 1 his innocent commonplace request to 
ring for the tea had, they felt, if they could 
but understand it, a much more senous 
meanmg than appeared. Geoffrey obeyed, 
but they felt very grateful to him that he 
showed no mtention of going away 

And then there was « curious pause. 


CHAPTER VII, 


Or all innocent domestic entertainments 
there 1s none more innocent, not to say tame, 
than the recent mstitution which 1s now so 
universally popular, of afternoon tea The 
virtuous dulness, the gentle talk, 1s seldom 
enlivened by any dramatic interest gomg on 
under the surface. Now and then, indeed, a 
mld love affair will give a httle excitement 
to the circle round the tea-table, but this 15 
the utmost stretch to which the u 
can reach. And among all the pretty sub- 
urban houses, surrounding London with end- 
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less circles of comfort and brightness, there 
could not have been found a more attrac~ 
fhve group than that which occupied Miss 
Anna's pretty sithngoom in Grove Road, 
But underneath thy innocent seemmg how 
many elements of tragedy were working! 
‘Miss Anna’s mote was known to none of 
them, but, whateyer it was, if was strong 
enough to make her exert herwif in a way 
which startled her nephew and gave him the 
watchful, suspicious, gloomy air which was 
entirely unusual to him. Grace and Milly 
for then part began to feel the strange fasci- 
nation exercised over them to be intolerable, 
yet what with therr shyness, and strangeness, 
and bewilderment, suddenly plonged ito a 
scene $0 new to them, dul not know how to 
bicak the spell—though Grace became every 
moment more sensible of the false posi- 
tion, and even felt 1t 2 reproach to her in 
her sorrow to be turned aside out of her 
serious course by the ight and graceful cur 
rent of Miss Anna’s recollections and anec- 
dotes Geofirey, who kept a soit of neutral 
place between them, was not really aware, 
sase by the instinct which made him divine 
something wrong underneath the surface, of 
half the senousness of the situation It had 
not yet occurred to him to identify the dead 
father of the girls with the visitor who had 
caused so much commotion m the house some 
tume before. He thought nothing more now 
than that they had geneiously come, though 
1n gnievous trouble, to convey some informa 
tion respecting that stranger, and he saw 
clearly enough that the same motive which 
had induced his aunt to disown and dismiss 
the visitor then, was impelling her now to 
refuse to listen to anything about him. 

“I have a great deal of fine Stvres,” 
Miss Anna sud “Many people tell me I 
should exhibit it. ‘There are continual ex- 
Inbitions nowadays to which people send 
ther treasures There 1s South Kensington, 
you know, you have seen that? There is 
‘always something of the kind going on there. 
What' you have not been at South Ken- 
sington? Oh, that 1s very great negligence 
‘on the part of your friends. You must really 
make them take you before you go away. 
Yes, I was very much urged to send my 
china there.” 


It was Milly who murmured the little re 
sponse which civility demanded, for Grace’s 
Impatience was getting the better of her 
She felt that she must speak, though the 
words were taken out of her mouth. But 
sill the old lady went smoothly on. 

“Now that I cannot walk I take a great 
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deal of picasure im having all my pretty 
things about me. If you ever should be in 
such a position—which I trust may never be 
the case pou willunderstand what a pleasure 
it 1s to have bright surroundings What, 
going? It a really quite dark. You must 
let Geofficy get a cab foryou Geoffrey, go, 
dear, 1nd look for a cab.” ~ 

Grict had ot up with an irestrainable 
impulse She came forwaid a step with her 
hands trghtly ciisped “It 18 not that ne 
are going, she said, “It 1 that I must talk 
to you about the thing that brou ht us here 
I—I—do not know your name—execpt Miss 
‘Anna, ay the maid sud Oh, will sou plese 
fora moment hstcn to me? Lhe lst night 
may father was Wull, before he took his allness, 
he was, so far as we can icll, here We found 
your address mong his p1pers , and he went 
out and left us for a long ome thrt vfleinoon 
saying he was gomg to xe old frends We 
cannot thm) anything else, we feel suse that 
he must have been here If you are our 
dearest father's fncnd—anything to him—we 
should ikhc—to huow you,” said Grace, once 
more unconsciously clasping her hinds ‘ We 
do not want anything ‘e only want to 
now you, of you were dear papa’s frend ” 

‘There was another pause, for the fervour 
of strong emotion with which the giz) spoke, 
her clasped hands and wet eyes, impressed 
even the vigilant woman who was 
for everything It requned a moment's reso- 
ution even on her part before she crushed 
the hopes of the young forlorn creature who 
thus appealed to her, She made a pruse, and 
drew along breath. ‘Then she sad, “Who 
was your tathcr? You forget that I know 
nothing about him——” 

“Robert Yorke,’ said Grace The familiar 
dear name almost ovcicame her courage, 
but she held herself up by main force with 
her hands clasped“ Phere 1s nobody better 
known where we come from—Robert Yorke, 
of Quebec———” 

“'My dear young lady,” smd Miss Anna— 
and she sank back m her chair wigh a certain 
tehef-—a relaxation of the stram with which 
she had kept herself up to be ready for any 
emergency, which was not lost upon her 
nephew at least—* you have made some ms- 
take I never heard the name in my hfe 
I never knew any one, or, to my knowledge, 
baw any one of that name.” 

“A fortnight ago, on Tuesday, and it 
taped very much in the evening," Grace 
sad eagerly. “He told us he could not get 
4 Carriage, it was so far out of town, and he 
got very wet.” 
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“He caught cold—and it was that—it was 
that——"_Milly added her contribution to 
what her sister said, but her voice broke, and 
she could not conclude her sentence 

‘Miss Anna sat and Ioohed on politely at 
tentise, but at the same ture ostentatiously 
indifferent “It 1s very sad,’ she sud.‘ It 
is impossible to tell you how sorry I am 
but I never hewd of Mi Yorke mm my ht 
Geolficy, that 1s true, 1 1s very dithcalt to 
get 1 cb, go and look for one, 1 cannot 
permit these young ladies to wander awry 
alone in a strange plice Go, Geoff, go!” 

She was very anaious to be rid of lum, ha 
voe took the imperious tone, which he had 
obcyed so often, but he did not secm disposed 
to TOW 

“A fortmight azo,’ he sad, “on a darth 
afternoon, turnin. to ran? * 

“Yes, yes, you 1emember—oh, do you 
remember ?—and afiermards we saw you at 
the hotel.” The two girls spoke both to 
Rcther, one saying the former part, the othe 
the lattcr of the sentence, bosh turning upon 
him with the most anxious cycs, grzing, try 
ing to puncttate mto his most soul 

Geof, why do you stand there?” ered 
Miss Anna She, too, got encigetic, and 
more and more impetious “Go, I tell you, 
and geta cab forthem Iwo strangers, and. 
far from where they are hving. You know 
what your mother will think of such visitors. 
Go, dnectly, as I tell yor” She stamped as 
she spoke, first her such and then her oot, 
impatiently on the floor. 

“This cannot be settled so summanily,” 
sud Gcoftrey, “there 1s more in st. It 15 
not necessary that we should stay in yout 
room, Aunt Anna, if you diubhe it, but I 
wish these ladies to remain till my mother 1s 
hae" 

“Your mother, who aluays believes every 

that is said to her! Let there be an 
end to this folly at once, Geoff, go and gut 
acab.” 


“Aunt Anna, there bad better be no 
struggle between us—yct. What I ask ss very 
sunple—that they should see iny mother ” 

“Do you want to see his mother?” she 
said, suddenly turning upon the astonishcd 
gurls “You have made acquamtance with 
him, I can see, but mothers have sharp eyes, 
and his mother thinks every girl she secs 
is m love with her fastisating son. Can't he 
ste you atsome othe: place? { warn you 
‘my Sister will give you no pleasant reception 
af she finds you heie” 

“Grace, Grace, let us go away,” cned 
‘Milly, nang to her feet, scarlet with shame ; 
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but Grace had other things to think of, and out——” cned Miss Anna, with sudden finy. 
paid no attention to this ass ult Then she stopped, seeimg the mistake she 

“I don’t want to be harsh,” contnucd Miss had mie. “1 beg your pardon, I am surc,” 
Anna, “but if you are good girls ut will be she went on, with fictluous amiability. “ You 
much better for you to go away at once. I are making mc wWentify this respectable person 
don’t say you are not good guls. fa from xt from Canad, poo man, for whom I am vu 
I don't pretend to judge, but guls of your | sony—with awretched impostor, 2 fellow th ut 
age shoukl not be going about to strange nescr came back, or imide the stightest effort 
houses without invitiuon, especially where , to support bis rediculous clam ' Here agai 


there is a young mw 
—your people would not like at. 
you as your ficnd to go away.” 


I advise 


Here Milly clasped Grace by the arm, and | T can hive no objection 


drew her bach a tde, perhaps some prsing 
communication from Gcotheys eyes 
made the younger sister more heen sighted 
for once ‘Grice turned round a hule, and 
there was the usual consultution by looks 
between them, the result of which was thit 
Grace's pale countenince became also suf 
fused with colour , but she held ber ground, 
though her sister drew her back 

“Tdo not thnk, if you were kind,’ she 
smd, “that you would spcak so to two guls 
like us. You would protect us rather fiom 
every evil thought. We came here because we 
have no frends, thinking thit they mast have 
been frends to whom papa came that last 
day, thinking, perhaps, you wert 1elations— 
somebody who woul a hitile interest in 
ua, If 1t 13 not 60, there can be no reason 
why we should stay.” 

Gootirey ‘put out his hand with an eager 
gesture.“ Lill my mother comes,” he surd 

“ Young ladies,” cried Miss Anna, “I will 
tell you what that boy means, he wants to 
take you out to be the childtcn of a sont of 
madman who was here some time ago—an 
impostor a fellow who gave himself out as 
—who re] nted himself to be—a man who 
has becn dead for years Would you Itke to 
have a slur put upon your father, who appears 
to have been a respectable person? ’ she 
added more calmly She had yicldcd to an 
ampulse of anger, and had flushed passion 
ately, But at the last words she calmed 
down, and spoke with distinct aud slow ut- 
terance, with a shzht curl of contempt about 
het mouth 

“Grace, Grace,” ened Milly, “let us go 
away!" 

Grace's face vaned every moment as one 
emotion afer another swept over it. “I 
don't Lnow what to do,” she said piteously, 
“Milly” Then added, “I thank thete 1s 
somethmg topfind out—I think there 1s some- 
thing more!” 

“Lf you wish to have your father’s character 
taken away, and the cheat he attempted found 


Tt has a strange look ! 


she siw she was commtung herself, and 
stopped short “OF course, if you the to 


psy ‘ll my sister comes bach,” she added, 


She as x silly 
cedulous womin she will bchteve any stor) 
you bhe to tell her, so you may give te 
jen to your invention Tut one caution 
will gue you say nothing about her son. 
Make bulieve, ot ull cvents, that you know 
nothing xbout her son ” 

* Oh, Grace, why should we be insulted? 
What can it mitter to us? 1 ct us go aay,” 
Milly ened, 

But if there ws one thing better known 
among the young Yokes than another, it 
was that Grice wis obstinate Nothing, the 
Doys said, would make her five an, even whin 
she wis beiten She turned round to Geof= 
fiey, cven while her sister was speaking. 

“Sir,” she sud, “we don’t know you, not 
even your name, but f you think your 
mother will understand better—if you think 
she will hnow anything, we will wait for het 
We do not wnt money, or help, if that 1» 
what Miss Anna supposes, we want no 
thing cacept to hnow——” 

«Then why in heavens name do you m- 
sist op staying? against my will, who am the 
mistress of the house? T say [ will not have 
youhae I wili have no adventurers hea 
Ido not bcheve there 1s a word of truth in 
your story Lhtt man 1 not dead Im 
postors never die. It 1 all a gotup afta 
from beginning to end = Look beret” crud 
Miss Anna, striking her stk on the floor, 
“as I don’t want to have the whole story 
raked up m a court of justice, where you 
would ngt have 2 chance, not a leg to stin | 
apon, you or your prucious father—I'd 1 uth 
come to terms with you, and let it go nu 
farther. How much will you tube to give up 
your claims altogether? Lhey are false, ut 
terly false; but I don't want to be made ¢ 
talk of, I would rather settle st and be don 
with it, if you will say how much you will 
take, and stut by the next steamboat, Ihcie 
48 a steamboat every week, every day perhaps, 
for anything I know.” 

‘Tne gris stood close tagether listen ug 
aghast, Milly thmking nothing less than that 
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Mns Anna must be a mad woman, and 
that now her insanity was becoming visible 
But to Grace’s more active mm, this strange 
proposal conveyed an impression quite diffe 
rent, She looked at Geoffrey, whose turn it 
now seemed to be to blush He had madean 
tffort to interfere, and stop Miss Anna, but, 
ialing in that, had drawn @ step bick, and 
stood with a painful flush on his face lsten- 
img toher As she ended, he stepped for 
wird agun. 

“With this proposal,” he said, “please to 
yemark, neither I nor my mother have any 
thing to do” 

“There 15 something, then, upon which we 
have a clum, Grace cred, “and ne are 
not mistihen after ui!” 

“Oh, Grace? cried Milly, “come away— 
come away! What does it matter to us? 
‘We don’t understand this country, or its 
ways Oh, how we used to think of kngland, 
how delighttul it was to be! but now it 1 
dieadful If you went to the poorest house 
an Canada,” ened the mul, “and sad, We are 
m trouble, we are all alone, our father 15 
dead, they would tike you m, they wouk! be 
kind to you, but here they sty we are im- 
postors, and offer us money Oh, Grace, 
Grace, come away !”? 

‘With her eyes Sparkling through her tears, 
her soft cheeks flushed with resentment and 
shame, her hands clasping her sister’s arm, 
whom she endeavoured to draw away, Milly 
tured towards the door It was not often 
she took the mitiative, or even gave utter- 
ance to so many words, but Milly was not 
quick enough to divine any secret meanmg, 
‘or to see anything but offence and insult in 
what had been said Her only thought was 
1o escape—all the more as she had felt a 
secret confidence that they had fallen among 
imends on seemg Geoffrey, and the disap 
pomtment made her revulsion of feeling more 
complete. 

Ihe door opened behind as she spoke, and 
another Indy came in. The newcomer had 
her bonnet on, and brought with ber a waft 
of fresh aur from out of aoars, She was not 
beautiful, bke Miss Anna, but she haa the 
same white hair and dark eyes—eyes not so 
penetratmg, but kinder. came in with 
an untroubled air, as a woman comes into 
her own house, expecting nothing but the 
ordinary domestic calm. She stopped short, 
however, when she saw the visitors, and 
uttered a httle exclamation, “Oh!” some- 
what tremulous, like Milly's own She was 
a shy woman for one thing, and for another, 
having been so lately excited by an unusual 
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visitor, she felt slightly nervous of every new 
figure “I did not know you had visitors, 
Anna,” she said 

“These are not my visitois,” sud Miss 
Anna, “if they are anybody's visitors, they 
are your son's.” 

‘Then the friendly face before them clouded 
‘over She cast one reproachful look at Geof 
fiey, and turned her back upon the two dath 
figures in their depth of crape. This was 
her weakness, but it was a weakness which 
was full of compunctons, Her son was all 
she had m the world, and though she would 
say now and then that to see bim mamed 
was the height of her ambition, yet this good 
mother feared and almost hated every fern 
mine creature under thirty, and turned her 
beck upon the whole race lest Geoffrey's 
future wife might be found among them 
When she had done this, however, her heart 
always melted, as now She was, in reahty, 
one of the most womanly of women, and 
Liked nothing so well as feminine companions 
when she could put confidence in them that 
they would not take her son fiom her The 
two faces, however, upon which she cast a 
remorseful glance now, after she had turned 
her back upon them, were of the most danger- 
ous type. They were the faces of two preda 
tory creatures against whom she felt there 
was no defence kither of them was capable 
under her very eyes of sweeping Geoff away 
from her for ever and ever. Never did hen 
look upor fox with more dismay, but Mrs, 
Underwood was not a consistent or firm 
‘woman. She looked and trembled , but then 
looked again, and was touched im spite of 
herself ‘They were very young, they were 
m deep mourning , and they were not paying 
the shightest attention to Geoffrey Perhaps that 
last was the most moving circumstance of 
all. 


“Visitors of my son's? That means, I 
suppose,” said Mrs Underwood, mith a hittle 
gasp, yet a heroic effort, “ visitors to me?” 

“Tam glad you think so, Mary It 18 no 
concern of mine,” said Miss Anna turning 
significantly away. 

"And then politeness compelled Mrs Un- 
derwood to offer civihties she had very little 
tmmd to “Won't you sit down?” she said 
“Geoff, you will perhaps mtroduce me to 
your fnends” 

She sighed; there was something half 
ludicrous m the pathos of her tone. 

“I hope we may be fnends hereafter,” 
said Geoffrey, “but at present there 
something to be settled which 1s more than 

, frendahip. Mother, you remember your 
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cousin, Leonard Crosthwaite, and his sudden 
visit here a fortmght ago ?” 

“ Leonard Crosthwaite,” she said the name 
trembling, and tuned mvoluntanly with a 
fnghtened look to where her sister sat. 

“He means,” said Miss Anna, without 
turning her head, “the impostor, or madman, 
who assumed the name of—our relation who 
dhed twenty years ago” 

“Mother, listen,” said Geoffrey. “It 1s 
a termble story so far as I can make st out 
He went fiom you, to die, and these are his 
daughters ” 

‘Mrs, Underwood tumed from one to an- 
other as her son spoke, now reading his face, 
now Miss Anna’s, now throwing ab anxious 
glance at the sistes who stood together in 
the centre of the room, not knowing what new 
turn their affairs mght be 1bout to take 

At this an exclamation burst from all three 
atonce The guls said, “No, no!” while 
Mr Underwood cned out, “Leonad’s 
daughters 1" “No, no, no, no!” the others 
said, 
“So far as I can see,” repeated the v4 
man, “he 1s dead, and cannot tell us at 
stands. These are the young lacies whom I 
found at the hotc! to which I went im search 
of him—his hotel, the address he gave you. 
And their father came out ona wintry after 
noon a fortnight ago, a Tuesday, to visit 
frends—old friends of whom he told them 
nothing He went home drenched — you 
remember how it rained, mother ?—and took 
to his bed Now that he 1s dead, they found 
our address among his papers. Thisis the 
story, and what can you want more? It 
stems to me that it is clear enough!” 

“But, said Grace, “there 1 one great 
mistake you make Our name, it1s not Cros- 
thwaite—oh, nothing hke st, we never heaid 
that name before Papa was not @ man to 
go by a false name Oh, no, no, he was 
true in everything. ‘There must sill be some 
mustake.” 

Muss Anna, who had turned hei chau away, 
turned round again at this “I told you,” 
she said, “this young fellow wants to prove 
you to be the daughters of an impostor or 
amadman Of course, he was not a man to 
go by a false name. Nobody would do that 
who was, a8 you say, a respectable person, a 
man thought well of in his own place, You 
know better than to think so. Of comse 
that 18 exactly what I end” 

But this support sent Grace mnstantly into 
opposition. She paused to conader, when 
the found herself suddenly embarrassed by 
this unexpected backing up. Miss Anna § 
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eyes fixed upon her seemed to have a baneful 
influence, and oppressed her soul. 

“Does tt make any difference to you,” she 
sad, with the trenchant simplicity of igno- 
rance, “what was my father’s name?” 

‘The question was so entirely unexpected 
thit eich of the three showed ts effect 
1m a different, yet characteristic way. Miss. 
Anna, listening with the complacency and 
satisfaction with which Grace’s denial of the 
name had filled her, received ths stray 
shot full m her breast, and without any 
preparation She wavered, drew back, con- 
tracted her features involuntanly in the effort 
to preserve her perfect calm. Mrs Under- 
wood gasped as if some one had sewed her by 
the throat. As for Geoffrey, he was the only 
‘one who replied. 

“IE” he said, “you are Leonard Cros 
thwaite’s daughters, as I believe, it will make 
@ great deal of difference to us all.” 

“The question was addressed to me,” sud 
Miss Anna, with a slight trembling that ran 
over all her person » “and it 1s for me to 
answer it. Young lady, whoever you are, if 
you are Leonard Crosthwaite's’ daughter, 
which I don’t beheve for 2 moment—-I have 
no doubt your father wa» a much more re- 
spectable man—but if you are, and can prove 
it, you will be able to give mse to a great 
lawsuit, whrch will be fought out on both 
sides for years, which will cost you every 
penny you have if you have anything, and ruin 
everybody belonging to you, besides bnnging 
out 2 great many things about the family you 
claim to belong to, which we would all much 
rather keep to ourselves, and m all Ikeli- 
hood it would be 2 failure at the end. That 
1s the true stite of the case, whatever that 
boy may tell you—or any one else,” she 
added after a moment, with a glance at her 
sister, “or any one else, This world 1s full 
of fools” 


“Oh, Grace, come—come away!” cried 

‘Milly mm her sister’s ear 
What" was the girl to do? She was be 
wildered, and confused, and alarmed. It 
seemed to her that the nghts of hur family 
were in her hand, and her mind kaped to 
fiat thine at greater than this simple 
and its riches, Perhaps Lenny—yes, 
certainly, she remembered now, though it 
bad not occurred to her before, her boy 
brother's name was Leonard — mught be 
the heir of some great property, and only 
she to defend his mghts Grice stood and 
looked at them all sith g selleng of ber 
breast, yet a dazzled dimness even, a 
i she Jae about to faint. She never had 
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done such a thing m her hfe, but then she 
never hid been mm such an extraordinary strait, 
and with nobody to xdvise her No wonder 
the hght which she wanted so much with 
to clear up the way before ha, should secm 
to fail without 

“T can't see my way,” she sud faintly “I 
cwnot tell what to do = Ycs, Milly, we will 
goaway but for all that, it 1s not finished,” 
she said, tuning to Miss’ Anna with a gleam 
of dim defirnce in hut eyes 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tux guls were now 18 eazer to go away 28 
they had been to come, they would scucely 
watt for the cib which was sent for, and 
they prid very litde attention to the anxious 
cavilities of Mis Underwood and Geofirey, 
who conducted them to the door and put 
them into the carnage, making every kind of 
wistful endeavour to obhterate the impres- 
sions made upon their minds by the other 
member of the famly. Grace and Milly 
‘were in too gieat haste to consult each other, 
to compare notes, and to reahse this strange 
new compheition m ther hives, to have 
their cars open to Mrs, Undernood’s apolo- 


gies 

“You must not mmd Anna,” she sad 
ao an undertone, as she led them into the 
hall, with its dark oaken furniture and scanty 
Aight, out of the warm and softened bnght 
ness of Miss Annas room. “ She has always 
been used 10 have her own way, she cannot 
‘beau to be contiadicted When she takes 
anything into her head it is so difhcult to 
convince her, oh, she 1s a great deal cleverer 
than I am, that 15 true, but she will not be 
convinced when she has taken s thing into 
her head * 

‘This httle explanatory stream of talk 
seemed to flow round them as they went to 
the door, but they pud very little attention 
to t = Lhey scarccly hed Mis Under 
woou's piomise to ,o and see them at thar 
hotel neat day, and they submitted with 2 
hittle surprise sather than with any 
pleasure her offer of kindness, when she took 
each in succession by the hand and kissed 
her, with a mixture of nervous timidity and 
affection. “If it 18 so, we are re! ~ 
she said almost under her breath, “and of 
itis not 80, my poor dears, my poor chil- 
dren, my heart bleeds for you all the same” 
The water trembling m her eyes and the 
quaver of ba ‘voice showed the good woman’s 
smcenty, but the girls were scarcely moved 
by it, a0 full were ther mmds of this dis- 
covery, which they did not understand. As 
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for Geoffrey, he sad nothing at all, he shut 
the door of the cab and lingered for a moment 
looking at them wistfully, but that wis al 
Lhere was in Ins free 2 puned conscious 
ness of the difference between his own pos- 
tion and thers He, with his home behind 
him, and all the long established household 
gods which had piotected him all his hfe, 
while the othe: two, so much younger, feebler, 
and Jess able to shift for themselves, hid 
nothing but the cold foragn shelter of 1 
hotelto go backupon Hestood baicherded 
m the tain, which, to complete the 1esem~ 
lance with thei fathers visit to this plrce, 
began to anezle down contmuously out. of 
the dim persistent skies, wd his face was 
the last thing they saw, zanng comps 
sionately after them as they disppetred into 
the darkness. They were too much pre 
occupied even to notice this—at lewt Grice 
was too much preoccupied. Milly for hes 
saw him very well, but sad nothing 
er mind too was full of othur thonghts— 
yet not so full but that she could remark this 
quietly to herself 
Bat thcugh they left Grove Rond in great 
excitement they were not disappointed. If 
they had found themselves simply im then, 
and that nothing wis known there of thew 
father or his visit, they would have fclt them- 
selves to have fillen fron: some ermnence of 
hope, whch in prescnt cucumstances they 
Ind by no means lost Hid thy been 
received with kind indulgence as stiangers, 
Tousing no hostile or any other hind of fecl- 
mg, but smply 2 little surprise, they would 
have been quelly disappomted, but the 
excitement of seeing themselves regaded 
with alarm 18 dangerous intindeis, so im 
poitint as to be perilous to family peace, 
flattered them in the most subtle wy As 
they went slowly down the hull, joltung over 
the stones, their heart» were flattered by a 
sense of digmty which they had never felt 
before. They laid ther girhsh beads to- 
gether as they had been longmng to do since 
exer they set foot m that stringe enchanted 
place. What could it be? wht solemn in- 
heritance, what grevt fortune, to justify the 
panic which they hid seen by movements 
‘beneath all the glitter and bravado of Miss 
Anna's words? Between that exctmg and 
wonderful idea and the associations with their 
father of which the darkling road seemed full, 
their minds were transported altogether out 
of ther own trouble and rased into an 
of hugh interest and respona- 
bikty It would depend, they thought, upon 
how they now behaved whether their whole 
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position might be changed. They were well 
of cnough, there was no want in thar 
hhousc, nor had thcy uny reason to 

that ther father’s death would Icave them 
destitute But there was a great difference 
between that stale of ordmary and common 
place comfort, and this dazclmg probability. 
Tt might have becn a vacant principality, 
almost a throne, from the way in which 
Grace ind Billy contemplated at ‘They felt 


as if then former hfe had been arrested, and be 


that somcthins new, altogether unrealised 
and umcalisable, awaited them in the futme 

“Tt we only knew what to do, af we could 
only decile on whit 1s best,” Grace said 

This was the difticulty now. "fs moming 
there had sc.med nothing before them but a 
Patient, mclancholy waiting for thew mother's 
‘$a Ictier, and the news of her arrangements 
fo. thei return to her, now they? thought 
no longer of the voyage home or of anything 
connected with it, but of what to do and sy 
as representatives of thew father, and heads, 
$0 to §] , of the furily, working on their 
behalt, “It will change everything,” Grace 
sod again thoughtfully “Instead of all of 
us being alike, T enny—Lenny will be the hen 

‘That 1s one thing that gives 4 hhehhood to tt,” 
she added, smking her voice as ifthe cab driver 
might perhaps hen and repoit the mattur, 
“Fhs namc, Milly! I never thought of x 
hile few minutes ago Lanny, of course he 
1s Leonard , and when you think of it, why 
was he called Leonard? None of ou rela 

tions are call.d by that name.” 

“T thought of it diectly,” sad Milly, with 
a little sttisiachon. 

Grace, in her cxcrtemcat, threw her arms 
iound her sister. “It is you who ought to 
be the first of us two,” said Grace admu- 
ingly, “Tt 1s true that I am the cldest— 
but so many things occur to you that 
never come mto my head.” 

“Tt 1s because I bave the time to think 
while you ae talking,” Milly sad wth 
modesty, but she was not diupleased with 
‘this testrmony to her superto: insight § She 
added, with a little awe . “ Gracic, I wonder 
af hat—is our 1eal name?” 

‘This was a question that took away the 
breath of both. ‘They looked at cach other 
almost with an mechnation to laugh, then 
stopped short and mutually contemplated the 
impulse with horror, “It 1 dreadful,” sad 
Mi 4 “ ysn't 1t, to have o false name?” 

*“T don't know,” sard Grace, tyes had 
‘been 20 indignant an hour ago at sug. 
gestion, “it cannot be so very dreadful if 
papa cidit. There are reasons that account 
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for cverylhing.” Her momentaiy humbhty 
had disappeared by this tume, and she felt 
equal to explaining all mysteries to her sister 
m het usual way. “He must have been 

somehow when he Ieft home, I 
suspect that Miss Anna, Milly, I am sure 
she 1s at the bottom of cyciythmg. She 
must have told hes of him, or invented 
stones , and then pethaps he was disinhented, 
and the money given to her It would not 
money , it would be Jands or an cstate— 
perhaps a fine old house” ‘Then they paused 
and looked at cach othcrfor a moment, “It 
that was how it wis, and we got it back, 
mamma woukl curtainly have to come /hen"” 

“But it would not be for all of us, at 
would only be for Lenny,” sud Milly doubt- 
fully. 

“Lenny 1s only fifteen, he would not be 
of age for ever so long. And then at 1s 
alwiys stipulated,” said Grace, “that when 
people have estates, what 1s called a great 
stake in the country, they should bx educated 
in the country and made to understand it.” 
Insensibly she drew hursclf up, holdmg her 
head higher at the thought—“ Mamma wouki 
not like 1t, but she woul] do what was best 
for 1 —" 

“Then I suppose,’ Milly said, and now in 
spite of hersclf the smallest httle laugh, in 
stantly repented of, burst fiom her. She 
looked at her sister in great alarm, with a 
portentously senous countenance, “TI sup- 
Pose,” she repcated, as if, mstead of some- 
thing ridiculous, this had been the most 
solemn suggestion in the world, “that Lenny 
—uill be the one of us that will be »m- 
portant now” 

So full was Grace of the serrousness of this 
thought, that she repli, without taking any 
notice of that guilty laugh, only by an in- 
clmation of her head. “We will have to 
Team all about the laws, and how things are 
managed, for Lenny’s sake,’ shc said seriously 
‘He will be a magistrate, you know, and 
most likely in Parliament, and he will be 
rather behmd by losmg so much tume m 
Canada. We will have to coach hum up.” 

“Oh but, Gracie, I don't know things 
myself, I never was able to do that” 

“T must begm chreetly,” sad Giace with 
a httle sigh —the sigh of the selfdevoted. 
“Tewas such 2 busmess—don’t you remember, 
‘Milly?—to coach himfor school, and England 
England 1s a great deal more chfficult, I 
think I must begin Greek duectly, and law— 
or he will never know hs lessons. I hope 
mazoma will see that it 1 her duty, Milly,” 
she added still more senously. Milly for 
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one second was soetined to laugh again at 
this portentous and preposterous importance 
of her young brother, but then she 1ecollected 
henself, and the tears*filled her eyes 

* Ob, poor mamma!’ she cned, “poor 
mamma! to come now |" 

his turned once more the current of their 
thoughts But when they got back to their 
hotel the aigument was resumed, for 1t soon 
became an argument maintained with great 
heat on one side, with an unimaginable gentle 
obstinacy on the other Milly, who never 
went against her swster’s will, was for once in 
Opposition, and though she was not strong 
enough to subdue Grace, she did not yield 
to her. 

They hed begun languidly and mournfully 
to arrange their father’s papers in the mon 
ing Now Gnace betook herself to this pur 
suit with passion She found nothing, some 
fhagments of ton letters, torn up mto very 
small pieces, on one of which the natne of 
* Anns ’ occurred, lay in the bottom of his 
diessing bag, but Grace was not sufnciently 
slilled 1m the art of detection to yon them 
together as a more expenenced investigator 
might hie done It revolted her too to 
Pry into what the dead man bad thus wished 
to conceal And an all his other stores there 
was not a word which even suggested any 
information He bad scawled, “3, Giove 
Row, ona page of his blotting-papei, and 
twice over m ot! Places, as if afraid of fo~ 
getung it ~=When she came toa little diny 
he had kept she paused with a sensation of 
awe She had seen ita hundred tumes—had 
seen it lyin, open, and knew that no special 
sancuty was attnbuted to it. Itwas nothing 
Duta little record of events and engagements, 
‘but when the hand 1s still that bas scubbled 
these careless memoranda, how strangely 
their character changes! She took it to 
where Mully sat, and placed herself on the 
sofa beside her “I cannot 1ead this by 
myself,” she sad 

“Ob, why should we read it at all, Grace? 
If papa had wanted us to know he would 


have told u»” 
“Hush ' even papa shall not make me 
suffer myustice,” cned the excited girl But 


when the little book was opened it gave but 
the scanttest mformation. lhere ¥2s one 
entry since the Janding mm England, and no 
more, and this was all it contamed — 

“Same name in directory, at old address , 
to go frat thing and mquire ” 

Grace gave a httle cry when she read this, 
at seemed to her to tell all she wanted—and 
yet it told nothing “Tt 18 quite clear,” she 
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cried mn her mistaken little trumph Milly 
looked at 1ttoo with all the feeling that 1t was 
an upportant revelation. Then they cried a 
hittle over the foolish ttle events of the voyage, 
all set down there, with that strange uncon 
sciousness of what was coming, which makes 
death so doubly teitsble to the survivors If 
he had but koown, surely he would have 
put something in that hittle record to console, 
to elevate, to calm the survivors, to whom 
hus eveiy word was so soon to be sacred! But 
he did not know, and put down nothing but 
“Wind soandso, a jittle fog in the mor. 
ing Captamn’s buthday, champrgne at 
dinner,’ and such other nothings Thev 
folded ‘st carefully away 1m paper and sealed 
at, with an ache at thei heatts Oh, if he 
bad but known! and so told them some 
thing, left them some inhentance, if it had 
only been a task to dot “But there is 
something to do!” Grace ened, “ths 
that he began, and I will never never give 
Ho Lenny has his nghts' He 1s papa’s 
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THs vague cropings after an unkoown 
fact weie very different from the discussions 
which took place in Grove Road when the 
gus were gone Mis Underwood and her 
bon hngeied together for a moment in the 
hall She took hold of Geofireys arm with 
both her hands, and leaned for a momcnt 
upon his shoulder and shed a few tears of 
agitation and distess 

“You must not be frightened, mother 
We can get on together, whatever happeus,’ 
he said un her ear 

«Oh, Geoff, how can I help being fnght 
ened? I would not wrong anybody—not by 
the value of a straw” 

“I am sure you would not, mother I 
know you would not ’ 

“Dut what 2 difierence it will make—oh, 
what a difierence'” cried poor Mrs Under 
wood 


She cned for a moment on her son's 
shoulder Was it to be expected that she 
could give up the greater part of her hving 
without a sigh? 

“And then Anna,” she sad, “ Annat” 
with a tone of mingled fnght and pain 

Tt would seem almost as af her sister bad 
divined, for she could not hear, this reference 
to herself, for she called sharply in a keen 
voice which penetiated ron the closed 
door Mrs. Underwood s1 ammediately, 


dropping her son's arm 
“Must you always fiy the moment she 
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calls, as if you were her max?” said Geoff 
indignantly 

His mother put up her hand to ns mouth, 

“T have always done it and could I stop 
it now when perhaps she 1s going to losc 
everything? Ob, hush' hush! I am coming, 
Tam coming, Anna," she cned 

“She will never lose you, mother,” he 
said, detaming her “I can see already 
what will happen. You will make yourself 
her slave, and gwe up every comfort in your 
hfe.” 


“What can I do? What canIdo? 1 
have you, but she has nobody. Iam coming, 
Anna, I am coming,” she smd 

‘Miss Anna still sat im her easy char, with 
the tea-talle by her Her forehead was 
shghtly contracted, her lps parted with a 
quickened breath, but these famt indica 
uuons were all that showed any agitation in 
her, She addrissed her sister when she 
appeared im a shirper tone than usual 
“You two have been having a httle consul- 
tation,” she said “Oh, quite ight, quite 
night Two heads are bette: than one, It 
mught be considered a little ungenerous, per 
haps, to the other who has no one to consult 
with—but I am used to it, 1 know what a 
single woman has to expect in hf. 

“Ob, Anna!" her sister sad, with a faint 
remonstiance, “when you know that you are 
always our fist thought.” 

“Your first thought! I did not know I 
was of so much impoitance,” sud Miss Anna 
with a laugh. “One would scarccly thmk at 
to see how hitle attention you pay to me— 
either you o1 Geoff. But I must not com 
plain, for it 1s your money as well as mine 
that he 1s so anwous to mahe 2 present of to 
the new claunints And I can see vay well 
what his motive s—-very well, Oh, 1 know 
men and theu motives, though I have never 
marmed, I can see though them well 
enough ” 

“My motive! what motive can I have but 
justice?” the young man said, 

“Oh, Geofhey! hush, my dear, When 
you know it 15 your aunt's way. Why should 
there be any quaneliing, to make everything 
worse?" 


“Yes, it 15 his aunt's way Iam not the 
sort of fool that accepts everything,” sad 
Miss Anna. “TI can read Inm like 2 book 
He has had to have his living doted out to 
him through you and me, and now he sees a 
way of getting the better of us—of turning 
the tables upon us. Ob, it 19 cleat enough 
‘Two girls—two silly creatures that will be- 
eve every word he says; but take my 
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advice, Geoffiey, and choose the hitle one. 
She 1 the one that you can turn round yon 
little finger, the other has a will of her own 
Though 1t 1s agamst myself, you see, I can 
still give you good advice.” 

Geoffrey made no reply to this speech 
‘His mother fluttered between him and Miss 
Anna with her hands spread out like the 
‘wings of 4 protecting bird, ready to burst in 
and forestall him had he attempted to do so, 
but he did not speak for some muutes 
‘Then he said coldly, “We must not quurel, 
as my mother says We are all threatened 
with a great danger. For anything we can 
tell, the girls you are talking of so lightly can 
take the greater part of om living from us 
‘The question not only 1s, have they a real 
clam? but can they establish 1t? and how 
far are we ready to go in the way of resist- 
ance? Rather, how far are you ready to go? 
Will moral cettainty be enough for you, or 
do you demand legal proof?" 

“Moral fiddlestich'” said Miss Anna 
“Morals have nothing to do with it. We 
were always as near in blood as Leonard wap , 
we had as good a nght as he had, indecd, 
we had a better nght, being guls, to be 
provided for Uncle Abraham thought of 
the name when he chbse his nephew mstead 
of his nieces, And that showed his wistlom— 
for the nephew secms to have thrown off the 
name the moment he left the country , and 
of all the clarmints there 1s only one Cios 
thwaite, and that % me I do not cuca 
brass furthing for your moral certainty All 
at mews 1s, that you have made up yout 
mind to stand by your opinion through thick 
and thin It 1+ your opimion that the man 
who came here the othe: night was Leonard 
Wellt you think s0,and he said so—but that 
1s no proof” 

“Oh, Anna!” cried hea sister, “ speak of 
Inm kindly Poor Leonard! when you have 
just heard that he 1s dead——” 

“What m ins dying to me?" she cried, 
with a ylance of fury“ What's the man thit 
was held up to us all as the image of futh 
fulness, Not one of you but has told me if 
Thad not treated hum so badly, thrs and that 
would not have happened, and the hound 
bas changed his name, and maried, and been 
happy all the time!” “Then she stopped and 
looked at Geoffrey with a contemptuous 
laugh “Mind you, I don't acknowledge 
that was Leonard Crosthwaite, It suits my 
purpose a great deal better to believe that he 
was the pink of fidelity, and died of a broken 
heart” 


Very few people, they say,” smd Mrs. 
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Underwood, m a ieluctant voice, “die of 
broken heart.” | 

‘Miss Anna’s bright eyes seemed to give 
out gleams of malice and scorn and indignant 
ridicule “ But I beheve m them,” she sud. 
“I am romantic, not prosaic hke you. When 
you know its for your sake, then, naturally, 
you believe m it.” She stopped to laugh, her 
‘bosom panting with 2 muxture of contempt 
and fury. ‘If Leonard did not die for me as 
he promised he would, he was 2 poor crea- 
ture Hews! what had he to do with hears? 
If he did not che he was a traitor and o har. 
Geoff, theie 18 no povtry m you, you aie a 
commonplace bemg, that 1s why you are 
capable of beheving that Leonmd Cros 
thwaite lived, and throve, and married, and 
had hems. I do not beheve a word of st,” 
she said. And again she laughed After 
all, there was something behind the seli- 
interest that determined her resistance— 
something whych the mare honourable people 
who gazed at her with so much wonder and 
alarm did not perceive. Her laugh was 
not of mermment but of that last scom of 
humamty which 1s despair. It made her 
funous, it transported her beyond all Inmits of 
nature She bad believed in this one man as 
ime and faithful beyortd al} question , and he 
had been the greatest deceiver of all ‘hus 
put such fierce scoin mto her breast that she 
could not contain herself. The more selfish 
a nature 1 the more is it lacerated by 
desertion. This was a woman who had put 
herself above others all her hfe, and had been' 
punished by the gradual failure of all whose , 
‘worshup she bad once believed m, ‘This was | 
the final blow to her self-esteem, and she 
resented it with wild wrath and frantic| 
udicule of the taitor. But who was to tell 
that het last realisation of the possibikty of 
honour and truth went with thus discovery ? 
She appeared to the otheis lke an un 
scrupulous wornan, firmly determined to hold 
by her mhentance against all clamants— 
which she was but also something more, 

“All that 1s beyond the question,” said 
Geofirey, “it 1s very possible that legal 
proof may be hard to get. We mught fight 
14 out at law for years, we might rum them 
and ourselves too in the effort to make it 
quite clear, The question 1s for you, mother, 
as well as Aunt Anna. If you are sure these 
are the hens, though they cannot piove it m 
law, what will you do?” 

Poor Mrs. Underwood was taken entirely 
wubont pecparioa ‘She tamed to her son 

@ gasp, clasping her hands together m 

dismay. She was a woman who had always 
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‘been sald. what, to to by somebody—her 
husband, her mstcr, her son, had managed 
‘her mind for her. When she knew what was 
expected of her she did 1t faithfully, holding 
by ber cmstne whatever happened She 
nad kept by her orders under the most trying 
circumstances mdeed struggling agawst the 
glmmenngs of nght judgment in her own 
Tieast, even while silenced by Anna's 
casuistry. Since Geoffrey grew up her course 
had been easter, though even with lus sup- 
port her sistcr’s older influence was some- 
‘tames too much for her, But now to be asked 
mstead of told—to havea decision demanded 
from her mnstcad of made fo her, took away 
her breath. 

“Oh, Geoff,” she said, “my dear! how 
can you expect me to understind anythng 
about the law ? I shoul like to be kind to 
the guls, poor things Of course I should 
luke to be kind to them I would not min 
them, poor fatheiless childrcn, for all the 
world, How could you thmk such a thing 
of me?” 

“That 1s not what I am ashing you, 
mother. if you arc sue they ought to have 
the money, though they cannot prove itlegally, 
what will you do?” 

Mis Underwood turned a fughtencd look 
towards her sister, who laughed, then her 
eyes returned to the face of her son, which 
was very serious, and gave her no guidince 
“Do?" she murmured faintly, “I will do 
—whatever 1s thought nght, Gcoff.” 

© But what do you think nght, mother?” 

Geoffiey felt that uf he had not pu a 
powerful control upon himself, he might have 
turned round upon the laughing spectator be 
nnd him and taken her by the throat. 

“ Poor Geoff!” said Mass Anna, “between 
dis mother, who cannot understand, and I 
who understand better than a woman ought, 
he 1s ma hard case, You had better have 
at out with me. What shall we do mm case 
there 1s no legal proof? You know very 
well there is but one thing to do, Keep 
ourselves on our guard and iefuse any con- 
cession What else? Fancy i» one thing, 
but property 1» another. You can’t go 
chucking that about lke a ball. It must 
stay m the hands it wm, unt others have 
Proved a mght to it You who were brought 
up for the bax, and you need me to tell you 
that?” 

“Theis how the case send mothe, "ad 
Geoffrey. “ money 1g the greater 
part of our bving was Kis to your cousin, 
‘Leonard Crosthwaite, and only fo you faulng 
tom and Ins hews. You thought he was 
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dead, without heirs, and you have enjoyed it 
all this ame with an casy mmnd, But a fort 
night ago Leonard Crosthwaite appeared. 
You did not know him at first, but before he 
went away you were convinced it was he. Is 
not this all true?" 

“She fancied it was he, beng a silly 
woman who believes everybody’s story, and 
never knew a he from the truth all her 
days." 

“And you, Aunt Ana," sad Geoffrey, 
tuining upon her with quick impatience, “did 
you ever know thath from a lie?” 

“T have had no practice to speak of,” she 
answered , “lies have been told me ever 
smce I can remember. The other is a great 
deal more uncommon. Don't puzzle your 
mothcr with sophistnes. Tell her what you 
‘want, that is the shortest way.” 

“Indeed, deat,” sud Mrs Underwood, 
with deprecsting looks, ,““ you Aunt Anna 1s 
ight, 1t would be better just to tell me what 
Tum w do. lwould have done anything 
for poor Leonard. Poor fellow ' to die among 
strangcis, far from hus poor wife anit every 
body thit knew him! ~My heart blecds far 
fu, Geoff, It they had sent for me I would 
have jonc m a moment to nurse him ind 
take care of him. You don't suppose I 
would have been so cruel as to Jet hum die 
by himself if I had known? And now these 
poor girls. Oh, what a change for them! to 
come here foi pleasme, and to have all ther 
amusement, poor things, turncd mto muscry 
and sorrow!” Mere the kasd woman's voice 
was choked with tears 

“Mother! mothe: '” said Geoffrey, “ you 
are the bust w mau in the world . but I think 
you will dnve me out of my senses all the 
same" 

‘Mis, Underwood dried her eyes after a 
moment and looked up m his face with a 
tremulous little smile “That is what yout 
poor father used to say,” she replied with 
great simphcity. ‘1 am not one to see the 
nights of anything at a glance hke Anna , bat 
af you will caplain to me what it is best to 
do, you will «ee I will always do at, Gcoft. 
You may trust me for that.” 

What was Gecofficy to do? He did his 
best to shut his eais to Miss Anna’s langh 
and her remark, “You perceive it 1s always a. 
great deal better to talk things over with 
moe.” It was quite tue, but he would not 
pay any attention to it, To discuss this 
matter with her was rmpossible to him. 
stood for a little while by the fie, 
ipto the muroi, where his own troubled 
countenance appeared in the centre of ali 
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the little carved shelves covered with chma, 
which were reflected on every side. He felt 
tumself, as he had done so many times 
before, altogether out of place in the house, 
be was sometimes the master and 
sometimes of less account than the deg, So 
far Geoffrey wos always the master His 
tastes, his comforts, and cven his convemence 
were the subjects of endless study, Dut 
between bus mother’s incapacity for any 
mental eaertion, and his aunt’s too heen and 
casuistical intelligence, it often happened 
that Geoffrey wis driven to the cnd of hus 
patience, and felt himself no better than 
2 puppet between them, vainly struggling 
against Miss Anna’s false log and bis 
mother’s shifty feebleness At these mo- 
ments a soit of sickness of despair came 
over the young man. He thought with 
longing of any wild scene of emiaiant life, 
any diggings, or shecp walks, into which be 
could escape, to encounter the piosser 
elements of life, and be irec of this feminine 
here. To plant him here butncen 
these two ladies secmed a frcak of fat. which 
was unaccountable. Thou motwes, then 
ideas, were all different from his Gcoltey 
stood for a few mmutes staung at hinself, 
thinking what a gloomy ruffian he Joukul. 
and how much out of Keeping with all 
these damnty surroundings, then he went 
hastily out, notwithstanding the appeil of 
both ladies to him. “You aie not going 
out in the rain, Geoff?” aid hn mother, 
while Miss Auna bade him iccollcct that at 
was past sx. o'clock = Grofficy paul no 
attention to either, It would be almovt a 
satisfaction, he felt, to make hui wast for her 
dinner. Not his mother, who care as little 
for her dinner as any woniin could do, but 
‘Miss Anna, who was gous mend, and could 
not beat to wart, He was lad, too, of the 
sting of the iain, blown in his fice as he 
stepped out from ail the comfort and warmth 
of the too warm, Inautious house = The chill 
aw and the darknuss wore such a contiadic- 
tion to all the conditions of Iife thie that 
they refreshed him, He went out upon the 
‘borders of the heath, and looked dounthrough 
the ram upon the distant hyhts, thu smoke 
of great London lying spiet out before hima, 
Though he had been bred anong woca, 
and luxunously cated for ali his le, be was 
not without some knowledye of what eatst- 
ence was outside And now, when he set 
himself to think of it, the prospect gave him 
ashiver, it was almost as discourasing, as 
dismal as the wet world upon which he 
looked. He had been called to the bar 2 
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few j cars befoie, and he had got one or two 
‘briefs, which had been a matter of much 
pride and amusement to the household But 
this 018 a very different thing from Lving by 
hus work He tried to realise whit the con 
soquences would be of giving up the fortune 
of which he was aware he had talked bghtly 
enough If it was all he could do to 
put up with that femmme atmosphere now, 
m the mst of abundant space and the 
many pleasant engagements which relieved 
hum fiom its monotony, what would it be 
when he was shut up with it in a few small 
rooms, where his only relaaation would be 
home, and his home still, m its scantiness 
and impoverishment, the domam of Aunt 
Anna? There flashed before him a vision 
of one small sittmgioom, with hur chur 
m the chief place, her work occupying the 
table, her netves affected by every sound, 
her qutck ears catching every word that was 
sud Geoffrey felt himself able for other 
ands of pny tion, for hard work uf need was, 
for the rcsiqnation of most thir gs that were 
pout 1a hfe—but when he thought of ths 
1 heart failed him And there was no help 
forit Anna had been the tyrart of hersiste: s 
Ife aslongas she remembered, s1 d towthdiaw 
from her now when she was poor would be 1m. 
possible To suffer 1s always possible, there 
1s nothing m hfe so likely sc unrversally put 
up with—but to abandon those who have 
shaed our lives 1s not a thing that can be 
done Its a bond which the worst recognise, 
which it does not even require heroic virtue to 
‘be faithful to ‘To doit may be heroic, but 
not to do it i muserable In prosperity 
Aunt Anna might by possibility—though by 
$0 distant a possibility that Geoffrey hitherto 
had always felt it hopeless—have been 
shaken off, but in trouble or poverty she 
would be the absolute sovereign ot his fe, and 
hus taother would be her slave Aa the young 
man stood with the ram beiting m his face, 
seeing by times, 15 the blast permitted, the 
glmme: of the distant hghts the 
‘wet mist, he perceived and consented to this 
with @ sort of desperation He must work 
for them both, he must hold by them both. 
He could never emancipate Inmself nil he or 
they should die 
If, after this ternble realisation of what 
was before him, he looked upon the loss of 
the money with less composure, could any 
one be surprised? When he got home he 
went mto bis study, the room which was 
sacred to him, where he was free from all 
intrusion, where, however oppressive the 
domestic atmosphere might be, he could 
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always escape from 1t, and feel himself alone. 
No such refuge would be his were he poor 
He would have to stt and do bis work at the 
same table where Aunt Anna spread out her 
beads and her wools, and worked her ampos- 
sible, useless fancy work Was it a duty, 
after all, to throw all his comfort, all that 
made life toleible, at the feet of these two. 
strangers? Geotfrey’s heait was rent m two. 
His way was no longer clear before lum, but 
covered with doubt and dirkness and bewil 
dering clouds 

‘With all this there was a something 
unsaid which had glanced acioss his mind 
many times rn the course ot the afternoon 
—a_ compromise, a way out of the woust 
of the trouble, a new Jufe—but he did not 
dare to think of that He pushed it away 
forcibly from the surface of his thoughts 


CHAPTER X 

“Tr 1s pourng rain,’ said Mis Under- 
wood, “and he will get his dexth of cold 
Oh, how can boys be so incautious, and 
Just when he has heard what comes of it! 
Poor Leonard! I have not had ume to think 
of him yet, with all you have been saying, 
but when one thinks how wull one knew him 
once, and that he was our own ficsh and 
blood! And Geoff doing the same thing the 
very same thing, in sme of such a warning!’ 

“You are msuffcrable, cred Miss Anna, 

‘hold your tongue, for Hewvens sahe Do 
you thik the man dud, whocver he was, 
only to give a wamung to your son?” 

*T think nothing of the kind, Anna Poor 
Leonard, there never could be anybody more 
sorry , and his poor wife, I am sure my heat 
biceds for her, but Geoff ought to tthe on 
ample by him, all the same 

“His wfc? Miss Anni saxl, and she 
laughed, “the wife of the inn who left 
‘Fngland thirty years ago with a bioken heart 
It has been on my mund ever swce that I 
mught have been kinder to him I thought 
at first I had killed him” She laughed again 
“TI mught have saved myself the trouble He 
isdead now of a wet mght—a gieat deal 
more deadly a thing than a love rejected, 
and here are you maundening about his poor 
wife His poor wife ! I have no doubt she'll 
marry again before the year’s out. It's the 
way of the world.” 

“It 1s not the way of all the world, Anna,’ 
said Mrs Underwood She would not make 
a direct claim of supenonty on account of 
her faithfulness, but she drew up her bead 2 
Iittle and mghed, with a look of conscious 
ment, at which Miss Anna laughed the moze. 
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“That 18 true,” she said, “you've never 
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| been moie easy? If Geoff had been out in 


mared, Mary, nor wished to, I beheve You | the world, as I always said he ouglit to have 
aie a superior creature. I onght to have | been, m chambers of his own, not tied to our 


made an exception for you " 

“Not so superior as you think, Anna,’ 
said the simple woman , “there 1s many and 
many another like me, that would not, could 
not-oh, no, no, for nothing m the wold! 
Yes, I thought too that he never woukd hive 
got over it, he was so devoted to you, but 
he was young, if you will remember, he was 
two years younger than” 

“Have done with these absurd 1ecollec 
tons, Many,” said her sister angnly , “I w int 
to hear no more of him. Hes safely out of 
the way now at last, and theres his—there s 
these girls to deal with If I had only Leen 
by myself and had all my wits about me I 
would soon have settled these gnils, but I 
never have it in my power to act for myself 
There was Geoff standing by with those 
keen eyes of his—not that I am afianl of 
his eyes They don’t know a single thing, 
these girls lf I had taken my own way I 
should have had them herc, and made much 
of them.” 

“Oh. Anna, dear' I always said you hid 
such a good heart!” 

‘Miss Anna parsed to look at her sistcr 
with contemptuous tolerauon “Was any 
one talking of my good heart?’ she sivl 
“ But, never mind, I would have taken theut 
m. I would have been Aunt Anna to 
them. I would have pachcd them ofl to 
their mother with my love and a little present 
‘Yo have to do with fools blunts the shupst 
intellect hit 1 what I ought to hive 
done. And it was all they wanted lo 
find their Lnglish relations, to get up + bile 
sentiment, that was all they witcd, they 
have money enough, and they did not hnow 
a thing, not a thing! Lo think I should have 
mussel my opportunity like that! A bit of 
china that would have got smashed on the 
voyage out, and our love, they would have 
wnitten us gushing letters and talked of ow 
Aandness all their lives ” 

Mrs. Underwood, good woman, was puz- 
led. She did not understand what this 
meant. “If they had known you, Anna, I 
am sure they would have—lovcd you,” she 
said, faltermg a httle. This was not always 
the regult of more intimate knowldge in 
Miss Anna's case, but her sister had a 
robust faith. Miss Anna cast a 
tuous glance upon her, but it was not worth 
her while to argue. 

“ Tfit had not been for your son 1 would 
have done it,” she said, “what could have 
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“Anna! you never saul such a thing be 
foie! You have always sad you liked to 
have him at home.” 

“Tike a man in the house,” said Miss 
Anna, “I dont deny it. Lhere 1s an ad 
vantage in having @ man in the house, f he 
would hold his tongue and do whit he 1s 
told , but as you hive never known how to 
hold your own tongue about anything, Gcoti 
Anows all ou: aflans Whit is the use of 
talking? I could have done it, but the op 
portunity 1s ovcr, Now thcre 1s that litle 
spitfre with her imagmation all aame. 1 
should not wonder if she thousht there was 
adukedom dormant in the family, and a 
romantic vast csiate that we are keeping 
from her, and Gcoft with lus ridiculous 
ideas and all thit false nonsense about 
honour——" 

“ Geoff has no ndrculous 1de15,” said his 

mother, flushed and temful, “there 1s no 
thing false about Guoft. He 1s honour itecif, 
and sense and judgment , and he 1s as true 
as the day—and— 
a Breithing that 15 perfect, we all know ” 
“I not say that, he has hay hitile 
faults, hhe all of us. He1s little huty, he 
ds perhaps too guuerous, but as for mterfuung 
with any kind thing you meant to «lo, Anna, 
wm we mustiken, quite mistaken, my dear 
J4t ine go and ste them to-nrorrow, poor 
things, poor thins! of couse one wants to 
be kind to them = And to think thit Geol 
woukl base hal any objection! Hot tht 
mutter,’ the mothe: oad, faltering a little, 
“he has always so many invititions , people 
are Uways asking lum, he mught yo away 
upon a visit while they aie here” 

“ Thatis a ides,’ sad Miss Anna, “Dut 
no, thmgs have gonc too far now, besides,” 
she said with conscious malice, “ that woultl 
balk me 1m one of my plans, If the worst 
comes to the worst we might marry lim—to 
the youngest of thum ” 

Mrs Underwood sat bolt upright in her 
chan , the colour went out of her comely 
cheeks, her very voice fulled hr“ Ma—arry 
hum!” she sad with a gasp. 

“ They are both pretty,’ said Miss Anna , 
*and especially the little one—the younge: 
one, I saw hum cast many a glance at her. 
Oh, I nowee that sort, of thing always. 
Though I never marned lke you, I was not 
without my expenences, And I think I 
know. It would not have wanted much on 
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tus side, and that would have saved your 
shate of the money, which would always be 
something if the worst came to the worst.” 

Geoff's mothe: hid become meapable of 
specch as this drvadful prospect was placed 
hufore her She made a little movement 
with her hand, as if to clearit away, 

“ Geoff 1s thinkmg of nothing of the kind, 
Anna = Geoff—has his heat entirely in 
ins home, He 1s just as simple mnded and 
as—pure-barted as when he wes a boy.” 

“Dear me!" sax Miss Anna, “1 
at was the height of panty wd simplicity to 
marry catly, I have always been $0, 
Some Ficnch young men, who you hnow are 
the types of evarythmy that 1s improper, can’t 
be got to many But Geoff, being the best 
of good boys, of cours, will want to mury as 
soon as possible, and here 1s acapital chance 
for him ‘Lhat was my plan, Mary—at the 
worst comcs to the worst if you have a 
Detter, of course I have nothing to say” 

ie aderncod al limp oe. down- 
fallen, every hne ex showing the droop of 
dismay und depression which her sister's 
words, spoken in mer. mischiel—fo1 the idea 
of Milly, though at had glancud across her 
mund, had gone no faither—bad_ produced. 
“T—" she faltered, “ Anni—I have got 
uo plan How should I hayc any plan? It 
thy have a mght to--the money, we shall 
have to give it up to them, And we will 
have to give up oui prctty house, and live m 
—the pooist way ~ lle says, Never mind, 
dea boy He will work foi us, he will never 
forstk. us, Anna! Now you will see what 
my Got 1, made of. He has the best 
heat, but 1t will be a dicadful change, a 
dreadiul change tor him—-he that has been 
used to have everything he wanted all his 
hie.” 

“And you will sathe: Ict him fall mto 
poverty, and be compelled to work, and havc 
us two old women hanging vpon hum and 
clamping tim—than save his share of the 
money for him and get him a nsce young wife? 
‘That's what mothe are! I have always said, 
when they made such a fuss about their 
children, it was themselves they were think- 
ang of Now, what concerns me,” said Muss 
Anna with only the malicious gleam m her 
eyes to contradict her chynsfied assumption 
of superior virtue, “what concctns me is 
Geof’s real advantige, not the selfish wish of 
Acepmng lum for cver at my side.” 

Mr Underwood's countenance fell more 
aad mort. She looked haggard im the sudden 
severity of the conflut set up within her. 
“ T—thinking of myself?” she said, almost 
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weeping. But the accusation was too ter- 
mile to be met with mere tears, which are fit 
only for less matters She gazed at her 
sister with lage round eyes full of wretched 

ness. No cume in the world wis so dread 

ful*o her as this of thinking of one’s self, it 35 
the thing of all others which cuts a virtuous 
Enghshwoman to the heart “For Geoff's 
good, you know, you know, Anna,” sbe cned, 
"Y would submit to anything. 1 would go 
to the stake , I would give myself to be cut 
in preces” 

“Nobody 1s the least hkely to cut you in 
pieces, my dear,” saul Miss Anna coolly, 
“The stake ss not an English institution It 
1s casy to promse things that never will be 
asked fiom you. The question 3s, will you 
let Geoff be happy, poor boy, his own 
way?? 

“ Happy!” the poor lady cred ina la 
mentibie voice, but then her voice failed her, 
though a dozcn questions rose and fluttered 

her mmd Could Geoff be happy in 
ig his mother? Would he gre her 
up fora bit of agul who never could love him 
half so well? Was it possible that there was 
anything wanting to his hippiness now, 
watched orer ane cared oe ashe was ‘ poe 
sat gazing aghast into thc vacant at before 
her, muddenly brought face to itce with a 
question which was fal more scious even 
than the loss of the money. If the money 
‘was to be lost, Mts. Underwood felt in her- 
selt the power of enduting everything. To 
be housemaid and valct to Geoff would be, 
its way, a kind of blesscdness, 1t would Amit 
the domestic ties closer. She would have 
more of her boy it they lived in a small 
space, ina poorer way, and with that bap 
pmess before her, what did she carc for 
poverty? But her sistes’s suggestion biought 
in an entwely different cucle of ideas She 
saw hersclf dropping apart from Gcoff's hfe 
altogether. He, happy with lus young wife, 
she, set aside from his existence, and she 
looked at that visionary prcture aghast To 
be cut mm pieces was one thing, to stand aside 
and let him go away fiom her was another. 
‘Was 1t all selisshness, a5 Anna sail? 

“I see I have startled you,” said Miss 
Anna , “but 1t 15 too late for anytlung now, 
bering gui w eee taken in fed 

ll fight 1¢ out , she rag us through the 
tore Never mind, st was Geoff’s fault, and 
Geoff will have to bear the brunt. But you 
will be able to keep tum to youself, and that 
will be 2 consolation,” she added with a 
sneer, “ Never mund what ke bas to put up 
with as Jong as you can keep him to you- 
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self thatis everything to you, know And 
there’s the dressing bell, Mary We must 
have our dinner, whatever happens,” Muss 
Anna sud. 

But Mrs Underwood, poor lady, did not 
have much diner that day. She came down 
to the meal in her pretiy cap, but it was a 
haggard countenance that showed beneath 
the lace She could not talk nor eat, but 
‘sat mute at the head of the table choked with 
natural tcars. ‘lo Geoffrey, who had come 
in hungry and full of thought fiom his wet 
walk, there seemed nothmg wonderful m his 
mother's woebeguue condition , it chimed in 
with (he tone of his own thoughts To some 
certain extent she would feel for him, she 
would sympathive with him, though even sbe 
could never know the whole extent of the 
sacrifice he would be called upon to make, 
‘The dinner was a very silent onc, Miss Anna 
tned a fw sally of her malicious obsery1 
tions, but in vain The others wen too 
much depressed to take any notice, even to 
resent them. The old butlrmade his solemn 
rounds about the table with a gradual snercast, 
of cunosity xt cvery step ateven was the 
matter? the worthy servant thought He 
was a north countryman, and knew a little 
about the family brtory but an unfortunate 
ehanee had tikcn In: out at the moment 
when the stiapge visitor amved who bad 
caused so much commotion in the house a 
fortmght succ. Lhe twihght hom, when it 
‘was too late for visitors (ashe chow to think) 
‘was Simmons’ hour for taking 2 btth walk, 
somtimes to the post, sometinxs to the fish 
monger’s, who bad 2 way of foryctting He 
had missed the young ladies too, of whom 
the housemaid had told such stories down 
stats. But be saw there was “summat up,” 
and he bent the whole powers of his mind, 
as was to be expected, to make out what it 
was When Miss Anna’s speeches met with 
no response she tuned to Sunmons, as she 
hhad ahabit of doing when she was in want of 
amusement “Did you hear any news when 
you were out foryout wilh ?” she sad “Lfit 
ere not for Simmons I should know nothing 
about my fellow creatures. You never bring 
ma word of gossip from year’s end to year’s 
end, Geoff, and what 1s the use of a man with 
2 club to go lo evany day if he never brings 
one any news? Simmons, you are 2 person 
with a better sense of your responsibilities 
Tell me something that 1 gomg on outside, 
‘What's the last news im Grove Road?” 

“There 13 no news, Miss Anua, as I am 
aware of,” said Summons, coughing a htils 
behind his hand by way of prelude. “These 
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wuothwk that 1s of any consequence. ,* and 
then he began to tell of the gentleman at 
No. 5, whose conduct troubled the entire 
neighbouthood, Miss Anna had an eagur 
interest im everything that was going on 
She asked about the gentleman at No 5 as 
af she had no greater inteiest in hfe Her 
De-wiaful eyes spathled and shone with eager 
ness All the details about him weie accept 

able to her. A spectator would have vowed 
that she never had known a peisonal amuety 
am hei hfe 

Geof sat late that night thinking over all 
that had happened and was gomg to happea, 
He had begun to ash himself what he could 
do to make a httle moncy, and the answer 
had not been a sauisfictory one. It» vuy. 
common in novels, ind even m socicty, to 
repiesent evely }oung man who m without 
occupation ay doinz hicrary work and findmy 
it always ready to bis han. And, natually, 
Geoft thought of tha. among other things, 
But he did not know whit to wnt about, no 
to whom to take his productions if thy 
were wntten. Le knew what he had Icaincd 
at school and at Oxford, but he did not 
know yay much che Classis and philo- 
sophy are very excellent things, but its hid 
to make moncy of them immediiely, sive 
by bemg a professor ora schoolmaster, which 
were occupations Gcofl dut nut inchne to 
anil was not fitted for He dil not un 
durstind much about poltics, he wis now 
deeply seadin general literature, he bad no 
ama,tnation of the aeattve sort In shot, 
like @ great many othets, though he had all 
the will in the woild to cubrace the pro 
fession of hiviaturc, which seems such an 
easy one, he did not know what 1o do, ind 
to hope to support his mothct and het sistu: 
upon the few bnefs which he was Iukcly to 
get was ridiculous As well attempt to sup 
poit them by swecping chimneys He re- 
flected with a dolcful smile that even thit 
requued, if not special aptitude, af least 
special traming, of which he had none, He 
was thinking of this dreary enough lon, after 
the rest of the household had, as he supposed, 
gone to bed, and all was stil, 

Suddenly his door creaked a httle, softly 
opened, and his mother stole in. She was 
dressed sn an old-fashioned diessing gown, 
of what was then called 4 shawl pattern, 
with a musk cap on her head tied round 
witha broad black nbbon. She had been 
gomg to bed, but had not been able to go 
to bed without a little: agin ra and ind 
good mght io her boy. “Did we quarrel, 
oor I chd not know it,” he sad. 
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“Oh, quarrel, Geoff! we never quarrelled 
im ourhves You have always been the best 
of sons «nd I hope I have always appreciated 
you I couldn't go to bed, my darling boy, 
if there was the least little thing between me 
and you” 

« Bur there 1s nothing, mother,” he said, 
caressing the hand she had lud upon his 

“Yes, there 1s something I could not rest 
for thinking of xt, Qh, 3s it true, my darling, 
1s it true that you want to be—munied ? 
If you had that in your mmd I would never 
stand m your way, you may be sure I would 
never standin your way Whats my hap 
piness but in scemg yours, my boy? I 
wovld never say a word I would give up 
and go away, ob, not far, to vex you, only 
far enough not to be spying upon you and 
her, to leave you free, 1f you are sue it 18 
really, really for your happmess, my own boy ” 

“Mother !” cned Geoff, staring at her, “I 
think you must have takin leave of your 
senses, I—marry? at such a moment ay 
this?" 

“ Anna thinks it would be the only thing 
todo She thinks, Geoff, she says, it is—the 
youngest of the two ” 

Here Geoff, unable to quench entirely the 
traito. m him, blushed hke a girl, growing 
ted uy to his haw under his mothers jealous 


eyes ‘his 19 meie folly,” he said, trying 
to laugh “Why, I have only seen her 
twice 


“Sometimes that 1s enough,’ Mrs Under 
wood said mournfully ‘“‘Zhings look so 
differert at iny time of Ife and yous | 
dare say you think it 1s very fine to fall in love 
at fist sight but oh, when you think of it~ 
‘on one side those that have loved you and 
chenshed youall your lic, on the other some 
body you know nothing about—that you 
have only seen twice” 

“My dear mother,” the young man sad. 
He made this begwnnang as if he intended to 
follow it up with a waim disclamer and pro- 
testation of his own supenonity to any such 
youthful delusion. But when he had 
these words he stopped short suddenly and 
said no more 

His mother had her eyes fixed upon him, 
aoxiously expecting to hear bomething in bis 
defence , but when he thus bioke down, and 
it appeared that he had no plea at all, no 
justification to offer, her heart sank within 

er She stood by him for 2 mmute waiting, 
and then she put her hand tremblingly upon 
ius shoulder“ Have you nothing to say to 
me, Geoff?” 

“T don't know what you would hke me to 
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sty, mother,” he replied somewhat impa- 
tently “What you are speaking of 1s 
posterous What might have happened m 
hippter circumstances I can't tell—but that I 
should think of marrying anybody just now, 
id above all one of the people whose for- 
tune we hive taken from them—— 

“ Geoff! we never meant to take anybody's 
money We never dreamt that xt was not 
our own, we don't know even yet,” sad hus 
mother, faltering. 

* No, we don't know even yet, and per- 
haps I am wiong in urging you to 2 decision 
Perhaps we ought to wait and see what evi 
dence there1s "Its a hard thing to contem 
plate, anyhow, mother” 

“Oh, my dear! very hard, very hud! and 
aft separates you from me!” 

“Ido not sec how at can do that 1 any 
case,” he said coldly. It chilled hum to thmk 
that her chief terror m the matter was lest 
there should be any opening of happincss to 
tim anit It was. osterous, a> he had 
said, but still, was thrt the chicf thing she 
fiared—that he should have a life of his own, 
that he should be happy? It made him 
recoil a little from her “Go to bed, mother, 
there 1s nothmg that need disturb your rest, 
at least for to night " 

She would hove stayed and questioned and 
gtoped into every comer of his hevt, if she 

|, and protested that it was for him, not 
hereelf, that she feared anything, but Geoft was 
not so tractrble as usualto night. He opened 
the door for her, and kissed her and bade 
her good mght with somcthing lke a dis- 
missal ‘Then Mrs Underwood perceived 
by a logic peculiar to herself that Anna was 
night, and that her worst feais were true 





CHAPILA XI 
Dr Brrwrr cme im upon the girls that 
same evening somewhat abraptly He was 
a busy man, with httle time to spare, and 
he thought brs sudden arnval hke a gale 
of wind was a good thing for them in the 


sad lwguor of ther gnef, but there was no 


Iwnguor about them as he found them. 
The table was covered with papers, dispatch 
boxes, ana wiiting matenals Guiace had 
turned out all the contents of her father’s 
bones, and was gathenng together and ex- 
amuning every scrap of wntten paper, while 
Milly, with a pen in her hand, obediently 
wrote down the descuption of each, One 
Iittle pile of busmess papers had been put by 
itself, letters were lying open, mmnocent 
account books, memoranda of all kinds, 

ke a man’s mind tumed made out, 
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with all its careles# thoughts, and those futile 
recollections of no importance w: 

fast in corners when all that 16 worth remem- 
benng fades away ‘The doctor was astonished 
by the sight, and alarmed as well. He knew 
that the sctunny of a couple of innocent gurls 
imnocently spying thus mto every recess of 
the thoughts, even of the most virtuous of 
men, might not be desirable. “Hallo!” he 
ened, “you ate so very busy, I fear I am 
an intiuder, Is this necessary, do you think? 
Would xt not be better to take all these things 
home?” 

“ Ob, doctor, you are our only frend—you 
can nevut be an intruder,” cried Grace. “Yes, 
we intended to take everything home, bat 
somethang has happened since—something 
that makes every scrap impoitant, We are 
obliged to doit It 1 for the sake of the 
children!” 

“You are giving yousclves a great deal of 
pain, and you have had enough already,” he 
said, seating umselt at the table between 
them “My dea young ladies, you are sue 
I don't want to interfere in your family affairs , 
Dut I feel responsible to your poor mother 
for you.” 

“What does at matte: ahout us? Dr Brewer, 
‘we have made a meat discovery to-day!” 

“T head you wete out,” he sad “Iwas 
very glad to hear that you had been out—a 
little chang. 1s what you want A gieat dis- 
covery t , Well, 80 lung as it 18 a pleasant 
ODE anna" 

“T don't know whether it ts a pleasant one 
or not” 

“You sball have my opnnon if you will 
trust me with this important secict,” sard the 
doctor snuitng. He was a man with daughters 
of his own. He knew the exaggerations, the 
excitements of youth , and he was very 
of these fatherless childien. His frendly 
countenance, the very breadth and size of 
the man was a support to them, as they sat 
slim and shght on either side of im. But 
when he said this, they looked at each other 
with that look of consultation which had 
amused him so often. The doctor thought 
at was an unnecessary formula on the part of 
Grace, who always had ber own way, but he 
luked her the beiter for thus consulting the 
silent thember of theu copartne:ship vefore 
she spoke To his surprise, however, that 
silent member retuned a glance of 
a sort of unspoken veto upon the int 
disclosure. 

“We have been to the place where 
was when he caught his cold—the same 3 
and in the same way.” 


45 
Here again litle Milly, shy and scquiescent 


stick as she was, signalled her disapproval, 


“Don't, she seemed to say, with those soft 
hips which never before had expressed aony- 
thing but concunence. ‘The spectator was 
much more inteiested, peiveisely, than if the 
sisters had been ay usual m perfect accord. 

“Then you have found your relations?” 
he said, 

“We don’t know if they are relations, 
Yes, I think so, we had the stangest tecep- 
tion Doctor, I don't know how to tell you, 
We ate sure there 1s something undemeath. 
An whentance, of which papa has been 
cheated, which we, or tather our Lenny, 
1s the night heir of F suppose such things 
‘are quite common in England?” cned Grace, 
full of excitement,‘ You will be able to tell 
us what people do?” 

“ An inheritance !” the doctorsaid, amazed. 
Aad then he Jaughed a httle, and shook his 
head “No, my dew child, I don't think 
such things are at all common in England. 
They happen in novels, but not anywhere 
else, so far as I know” 

This cisconcerted the gurls for a moment. 
For to be told that your own story 1» khe a 
novel 1s always disagreeable, and thiows an 
air of Contempt upon the sternest facts. “It 
does not matter," said Grace shortly, ‘how- 
ever much it may be ihe a novel, st 1s never- 
theless true. We found the address in papa’s 
letter case—nothing but the addiess—and we 
felt sure that was where he had gone, to see 
old fiends, he sud. We went there this 


| afternoon thinking we, peihaps, might find 


fnends, or at least hear something about that. 
last visit. We were received by the strangest, 
beautful old lady—oh, she was like a novel 
if you please'—who would have nothing 
to say to us, But the other,” sad Grace, 
getting somewhat contused, “talked of some 
one who had gone to see them that day, 
‘Tuesday, and had leftm the rain—who was a 
relation—who was—or, at least, they said, 
pretended to be. Only it was quite a dif- 
ferent name” 

Dr Brewer held up his hands to stop this 
broken flood of disclosure, “Stop a little, 
and take me with you,” he said. “A beau- 
thful old lady—and the others who said—but 
at was quite a different name, Now, tell me 
what all ths means.” 

Then they both began to talk together 
explaining to hum, “There was one lady, 
and her son, who weie very kind,” Milly 


“She told us it was an impostor or a 
madman who had come, and said he was— 
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somebody,” cred Grace, “but that shat 
person had died long ago , *and that our father 
‘was far more respectable , and that we could 
raise a great law suit if we hked, and the 
others said if we were his daughters, 1t would 
nthe a great difference oh, a very gieat 
diiterence to then: ” 

“But they were very kind, and kissed us, 
and promised to come and sce us,” oned 
Milly, breathless, commg m agam at the 
end, 


“This 13 2 very cunous story,” sad Dr. 
Brewer. ‘I don't pretend to understand it 
very well, bat so far as I can make out—— 
‘What was the name? Of cowise there are 
fumily quariels now and then, and sons who 
bring a great deal of trouble upon every- 
body——" 

“That could never be the case with papa,” 
ened Grace proudly, “1 am sure be must 
have becn wionged ” 

“Many an exccllent man has been foohsh 
in his youth,” sud the doctor , “ we must not 


take things too solemnly, If you will tell 
me the name, perhaps 1 may recollect af 1 
has figured m the papeis” 


Haze both the girls wete up in arms. They 
confronted him with flammg eyes, and a 
blaze of anger. 

“Doctor, I thmk you don’t understand it 
atall If you think our dear father, whom 
we have just lost,"—and here Grace’s voice 
wavered, and Milly dned her eyes—“ was 
Ikely to do anythmg that would be mm the 
papers—” 

4“ Why, my dear children,” cned the doctot, 
“Chow unreasonable you aie! Of course, he 
was in the papers a hundred times over. A 
man of note in his community-—a 
min with Jetters to the Colomal Secetary, 
and who cntcriuned the Prince, as you told 
me yoursclves-———" 

Hire thcy looked at each other agam, and 
blushed at their mistake, 

“Yes, to be sure,” sud Giace “Dr 
Brewer 15 night, and we are silly. I was 
dunking of soinething else” 

“Probably, for instunce,” satd the doctor, 
“there were advertscments im what people 
call the agony column, entreating him to go 
home. You don't know the agony column ? 
Oh, it 19 very eagy to laugh, but there are 
somtimes appeals there that remmd one of 
tad stories one bas known A doctor, you 
know, hews a hundred stories, What was 
the name?” 

Once more that consulting look, and once 
more a blush of excitement tinged with real 
diffidence, and a iittle embarrassment of 
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shame. Shil they did ndf ike to think of a 
name which was ficttious, of anythmg that 
was untrue about then history “ You know,” 
smd Grace, hesitating, fecling fo1 the moment 
as if no mherttance, not even an old castle, 
or even a title, wich had vaguely glanced 
across her mmd as a possibility, coukl make 
up for this falsehood—“ you know, we are 
not at all sure that st was mpa He never 
mentioned anything of the kind, nor did we 
ever hear it before The name was Cros- 
thwatte, It % not preity, it w an odd 
naine.” 

“Crosthwaite—Crosthwaite—where have 
Therd it? It 1s not pretty, as you say, a 
north country name, Yorkshire perhaps, or— 
where did Ihear it? Ah, I 1emember, some 
one had been making inquines down stairs” 

“Tt was Geoffrey,’ cned Milly unawares 
and then blushed more dveply than she had 
Intherto blushed either for shame or angel, 
and cuight herself up, and chew back a hittle 
in embarrassment which did not seem to 
have any adequate cause. 

“Then you know the people ?” the doctor 
said in surprise. 

“We hnow only thew Chustian names,” 
Grace, somewhat stariled too, evplancd 
cagerly to cover hersister “ Lhe son is Geof 
frey, and the old lady 1s Miss Auna.” 

“Bless me ta the Soctet this 15 
vuy peculiar. Oh! but you sud there was 
mothe: lady—a lady and her son? Yes, yes, 
{ sec—a Mis Somebody—and this ‘Mass 
Anna” 

“Mrs Underwood,” Grace sad, 

Da. Brewer's surprise grew mnort and more. 
“Tlnow a Geoftcy Underwood,” he sad, 


public “a young bamster—a very mce young fellow 


To be suse! he belongs to two ladies who 
live up Hampstead way. This 1s very cous, 
He w an cwellent young icllow. He will 
tell me at once what the inystuy 1s—1f there 
is any mystery , but, my dear young lacties, 
Tam afraid your romance will come to no- 
thing 1f Geoffiey Underwood 15 init, for you 
may be sure he 15 not a young fellow to lend 
Iumself to any bad buuness Your beautitul 
old lady may be cracked, you know, she 
must be off her head—a harmless Iunatic pet 
haps, I very much disapprove of yf” sad 
the doctor, with professional warmtiy “en- 
‘rely, in every way—but still there are people 
who, out of mistaken lindness, insist upon 
keeping auch cases at home—a thing that 
‘never ought to be done.” 

Grace had listened with some dismay, 
feehng ber house of cards tumbling about ber 
ears. ‘She was not msane, 1 that 1s what 
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you mean. Thé} were afraid of her. She 
was the one who talked the most Iam sure— 
Tam swe she was not insane; and then Mis. 
Underwood, too—you remember, Milly?—she 
said, ‘If it is so we ate rclahons ,’ and then 
het son, he said, ‘It will make the greatest 
aiffticnee to us Yl? 

“IJc saul 50? then perhaps afte all there 
3s somcthmg m 1%,” Dr. Brewer sad. The 
doctor begin to look very serious after this 
“ One can nevet understand the outs and ins 
ota famly So many people that have a 
good deal of moncyto leave make foolish wills. 
Tt may be somcthing of that kind. Bless me! 
poor young Underwood, a fine young fellow. 
T hope 1t 1s not very serous, You must ea- 
cuse me if I see both sules of the case,” he 
said, vey grave, “young, Underwood 1s——"* 
and here le came to a dead pinse, 

Imposuble to imagine inything more un- 
comfortable than the suusations of these two 
gl, They were silent for 1 httle, and no- 
thing nas said round the tible except + faint 
sound fiom the doctor of concern and sym- 
pathy, accompamed by the shaking of his 

cad. Gracc burst foith at last, unable to 
restrain herself, 

“ But, doctor, xf 1t belongs to us ughtfully, 
af it ought to come to my brother Lenny— 
a family estate—I don't know what it is— 
perhaps something that has belonged to us 
jot hundreds and hundreds of years, per- 
haps something that woukl change his - 
thon altogether, and make him somcbody of 
impoitance —isn’t xt my duty to stand up 
for my biother, to get him whatever he has 
anght to—althouph other people may have 
to sutfer?” the girl cned, with passion. 

Milly by this time was crying quetly, with 
het hands over her face; and Grace stood 
alone, the champion of the famly nghts 

“Yes, yer,” the doctor sad—yes, yes, 
ot course everybody should have then nghts, 
other people must always be a secondary 
considcmtion.” He added, after a moment's 
pause, “Dut don’t take up any false ideas 
about famtly estates. Young Underwood 15 
suficiently well off, I have always heard. He 
has had a good education, I don’t suppose 
he makes very much money by his pioies- 
sion, 59 he must be able to do without But 
his Suite live very quictly, They lve quite 
out of the way; they aie scarcely m society 
atatl, Dismias from your mund any idea of 
heieditary estates or important position, All 


the same, money in the funds is very nice.” | 


“Money im the funds” sud her 
countenance falling; while Milly took one 
of her hands from her face, and looked over 


ar 


the other hike a sort of woebegone and misty 
Auroia from bebind the clouds. 

“Nothing more romantic then that, I fear,” 
said Dr. Brewei; “but that’s a very good 
thing, a vety nice thing No, life in England 
18 not romantic tu speak of, it’s a very bust- 
nesshke atiur If people have enough to live 
on, tt doesn’t trouble thin very much how it 
comes. Landisdea. It’s very mee if you 
have cnouga of 1, but it’s an expensne lnvury. 
You get more percentage for you money 
even 1m the finds—and no nsks.” 

“But, pethaps,” sard Grace, “2s—Geoffrey. 
—15 not the nght hei st night be something 
different Perhaps af st came back to the old 
family there might be something diffcient. 
Sometimcs—things pass away, don’t they, 
when it 1s not the direct line?” 

* Pecrages?” said Dr. Brower with a laugh. 
“Oh, yes; but I ncver heard of property 
going astray. Moncy must find its level, you 
Lnow , it must 30 somewhere , it crnnot just 
be spilt upon the earth bhe water and made 
an end of it, It must tum up somewhere. 
When a man dies intestate, I believe Ins 
money gocs to the Queen, which 1s hard, I 
have always thought If it were dived 
among the pooicst of his neighbours it would 
be more sensible Sometinesa title diops 
by reason of a failure in the direct Ine. But 
Tdon’t suppose: you thought” Tee he 
stopped short, and ave vent to a sudden 

“I do beleve, my poor dear gul, 
that this 1s what was un your mind—you poor 
child!” 

“T never sax there was any such thing in 
my mind,” saul Giace, growing cumson. 
She felt as if she could have sunk into the 
earth. She had nothmg to say to dufend her- 
suf, except this simpic deni, and to hea 
the doctor laugh was teniblk. | Ife laushedt 
so frankly, as at the most apparent nonsense. 

The girl did not know what ty do. Was she 
such a fool 2s he thought? 

“Thay very iomantu,” he sud, “but Tfear, 
Miss Grace, m modern days such things 
happen very raicly. Lie was 2 great deal 
mote picturcsque in the past. Now people 
aie very thankful for such small mercies a5 
money in the funds.” 

Grace made no seply. She felt very much 
disposed to ery, it seemed cruel that any- 
body should laugh at them im their ciarcum- 
stances, in their deep crape. The sound of 

even was out of place in the room 

from which so lately the chief inhabitant had 
She felt herself hurt, as well as ashamed, 

bemg made the cause of ernment, and 
even little Milly, though she had not agreed 
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with her, uncovered her httle terrful face, and 
‘was indignant in Grace’s cause 

“T don’t thmk there 1s so much to laugh 
at, Di Brewer,” Milly ventwedto sry “You 
weie not there to sce what happuned. You 
would have thought tt very, sory important if 
you hid secn how they looked, and heard 
what they sud * 

“T beg your pardon, ' said the doctor, “was 
J unmannerly ? Tdidn't meinit to be Why 
we should laugh at simpheity I cannot tell, 
but everybody docs 1 have not the least 
doubt 1t was 4 most natural mistake ” 

Simpliaty! when everybody had always 
thought het so sensyble, so superior to all 
delusions, Grace shrank back into herself. 
She would scarcely reply to any further ques- 
tions 

“But, vou know,” Dr, Brewer said, with 
§reat giavity, “it 1s no laugtung matter. 
Where there 1s a question of takmg ther 
living fiom another family, you must be 
very sure of your facts It 1s such a hard 
case that a jury would give every advantage 
of a doubt to the people assaik It would 
poe to sce what they did m the very best 
ght. ‘There vould be a prejudice azainst the 

laimants, howesct much dans leu drork they 
might Le Lhe evidence would have to Le 
very enact, as clear as dayhght Any lawyer 
would tell you this, He would tell you, rf 
yom evidence was not beyond question, to 
accept, or even offer, a compromise, Such 
things are of every day occurrence You may 
have a strong case, but if you can't support 
at, and mahe it all as distinct as clockwork, 
they will suggest 2 compromise Have you 
found anything among these papers to support 
the claim you are intending to make?” 

“No” 

“You say your father never spoke about 
at, never referned to his farmer name, gave 
you not the shghtest hunt of any nghts of his 
in England #" 

“No.” 

“In short, you have no proof at all?” the 
doctor said, 

“Not any, that we know of,” said Grace 

She sat, dogged and obstinate, answenng 
only in monosyllables, o1 with as few words 
as possible, sitting bolt upnght agaist the 
hugh back of ber char. Het heart had sunk, 
and he confidence was failing he, but she 
would not yield, or at least seem to weld. 

“That 13 not very hopeful,” sad Dr 
Brewer, “any lawyer would tell you. But 
You ale determined, notwithstanding, to 
make out your case?” 

“ Yes," sad Grace. 
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She no longer felt amiably@@isposed towards 
the doctor, He had cast down her dream- 
castle, he had represented her to herself ax 
a vulgar money seeker, he had overthrown all 
her romantic hopes of guinmng advancement 
for her farmly, and making of Lenny a pattern 
Englsh gentleman, perhaps nobleman. She 
saw now what a slender foundation she had 
buit it all upon, but as nothing 1n the world 
would ever make Grace give in, she hardened 
herself over her invard confusion, and stood 
like a rock though her heait was quaking 
The doctor made two or three sharp httle 
speeches, but he was halfangiy, too, that 
the girls upon whom he had been spending 
40 much feeling should be so smpervious 
to his anfluence He got up humedly at 
last, and said something about still having 
gome patients to see, though it was getting 


“Good night," he sad “I should say 
T would be glad to do anything I could to 
help you, ut I did not think you wee em- 

ang upon a most perilous undeitaking. 
I duak, Permit me to say 50, you should take 
your mother’s advice first.” 

“T shall do nothing mamma will Cusape 
prove of,” said Giace, and she parted wit! 
stateliness fiom this friend who had been the 
only one to succour them in their trouble 

As for Milly, she wis very deprecating and 
tearful as she held out hei two hands to hrm. 
“Do not be angry!” she sud with her be- 
seeching eyes. It was all the doctor could 
do not to stoop down and kiss this peace- 
maker as he went away Iie had thought 
her a little nobody at first, but he did not do 
sonow. “TI declare she 1s as like Taura as 
‘one flowei 1s to another,” he said to himself 
as he went down-stairs Now Lauta was the 
doctoi’s favourite child—and what more could 
be sud? 

When he was gone, Grace returned to her 
previous occupation with ber father's papers, 
but her heart was gone out of her search. “We 
might have asked him at Icast to recommend 
some lawyer to us,” she said, which was the 
only observation she made to Milly on the 
subject Milly, indced, was dismissed alto- 
gether from the employment she had been 
trusted with before Dr Brewercame in, Grace 
continued to look over the papers, ¢0 put 
‘one on this heap, and the other on that, but 
she no longer required Milly's pen to wnite 
down and describe what each was For at 
least an hour they sat silent, the younger 
suster looking wistfully on, the elder rustling 
the papers, bending over them with puckers 
of careful consideration over her eyes, 
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affecting to pause now and then to dehbertte 
overone or another. At length Grace gathered 
them all together, with a sudden impatient 
Movement, and, putting them back into the 
dispatch box, concluded suddenly without 
any warning by an outburst of tears 

“To think,” she cred, when Milly, greatly 
alarmed, yet almost glad thus to recover her 
sister, burned to her-—“to thmh that we 
should be going over all these things that 
were his private things just the other day— 
not for love, or because st was necessary, but 
for business, and about money! Oh, how 
hard we ate, how heartless, what poor 
wretched creatures! I could not have be- 
‘eved it of myself.” 

“Dear,” said Milly, soothing her, “st 1s 
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Decause everything 15 50 strange , and to lo 
anything 19 2 litth comfort, and foi the 
children’s sake” 

“Twish now, said Grace, with her head 
upon her sister's shoulder, “ that we had telc- 
giaphed at once to mamma.” 

Perhaps it would have becn bettcr,” said 
Milly, “but you thought it would Le so 
dreadfal for her, without any warning” 

Grace wept less bitterly when this insiance 
of her own self denial was suggested to her, 
“Tt 1s s0 long to wait—so long to watt,” she 
ened And then a sense of thei desolation 
came over them, and the two forlorn young 
creatures clung to each other and wept to 
gether. ‘Their nerves were overwiought, and 
they were able for no more. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


‘Tue: F was not very much more happmess 
‘under the roof of the house in Grove Road 
Geoffrey, as has been sad, sat half the 
night through an his study, with his head 
im his hands, pondenng vamnly whit he 
ought to do ‘Though he said to himself 
that 1t was only just that they should produce 
thew proofs, that they should ¢stablish their 
cium before anything was done, he jumped 
at the conclusion ali the same, and took it 
for granted that th. clam would be esta 
bhished, and that his own fate was cer 
tam And after that whit was he to do? 
He wis as confused, as downcast as ever, 
when 1 the middle of the might, hc made 
In» \ 1y through the daskness of the sleeping 
housc and went to bed, but scarcely to rest 
His mother, whose thoughts also had kept 
her awake, and who had cned, and pon- 
dered, and dozed, and started up to ery and 
dove asun, heard him come up-sturs, and 
with d faculty restrained herself from 
to him, and seemg that he was warm m 
ind hed taken no harm from his vigil. 
She did not do st, fortunately remembering 
that Geoff was not always grateful for her 
sohcitude, but her fears lest he should havé 
cold feet mingled with and aggravated her 
fins lest he should fall m love, and marry 
and go fiom her—and altogether over- 
shadowed her concern about ther fortune and 
the chances that ther money might be taken 
from them Muss Anna, on her side, was 
wakeful too That u,she lay among her 
pulows in profoundest comfort, with the fire 
light making the room bnght, and candles 
burning in dainty Dresden candlesticks at 
her bedside, and one or two favounte books 
withm reach, and turned everything over in 
her actrye mind until she bad decided what 
course to pursue Not one detail of all the 
Tyaury round her wovld Miss Anna pmt with 
without a stiaggle She was determined to 
fight for hur fortune 10 the very last, but if there 
‘was any bettcr way than meie brutal fighting, 
hei mind was ready to grasp it and weigh 
all it, posstbilities ‘She, too, heard Geoff, so 
late, a great deal too latc,come up stairs to bed, 
but only smualcd at st somewhat maliciously, 
not without an enjoyment of the uneasy 
thoughts which no doubt had kept him from 
lus rest, and no concern whatever about his 
cold feet She lay thus, with her eycs as 
wakeful as the star, till sh¢ had concluded 
upon her plan of action As soon as she 
had done this she carefully extinguished the 
candles m an claboiate way of her own, 50 
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that there mught be no smell, turned round 
to the fire, which had ceased to flame, and 
now shot only a ruddy suppressed glow into 
the curtaned darkness, and shutting her eyes 
fell asleep like 2 baby. But even she, the 
most comfortable m the house, was far out 
done, it need not be said, by the two poor 
young agitators m the hotel who hid filled 
Grove Road with so many anxieties and 
cates. Hours before Grace and Milly, 

img and saying their prayers i one breath, 
had fallen sleep each others arms, and 
Anew no more about their roubles nor about 

nics before them, nor anythin 

else in the world, till the momng sunshine 
awoke them after exght long hours of perfict 


Tepose. 
‘Miss Anna never appeared down sturs till 
mid-day She had enjoyed a great deal of 
bad health since she had ceased to be 
young woman and queen of hearts. I attc:ly 
at had settled ito rheumatism, which had 
made her a litle lame, and justificd 2 giert 
deal of mdulgence Her attendants said that 
even this she could throw off whcn occasion 
required But there could be littl pleasure, 
one would imagine, in making belive to be 
lame Her general deleacy, however, gave 
nse to a hundred neceasiics which pcople 
mm health mame to dispense with Mis 
Underwood and her son had eaten a troubled. 
breakfast long before her dainty meal nas 
camcd ito her damtier chamber, and she 
yetarned to wakeful life under the anfluence 
of fragrant coffee and delicate roll, and some 
it trifle of cooked cggs or other hi,ht 
graceful food. We say cooked cggs with 
antention, for boiled eggs, or even poached 
eggs, were vulganties which Miss Anni would 
not have tolerated She ate her pretty breah- 
tast while hei sister went thiough her house- 
hold duties with 2 heavy heart, and Geofliey 
took his way to town, striding along through 
the muddy streets, for it had ramed all night 
A little ‘before noon she sent for Mr 
Underwood, who came up with a somewhat 
haggard countenance, ready to at at a 
moment’s notice, and with a cap which, in 
vympathy with her condition of mind, bad 
got awry, and had greatly tned the nerves of 
the cook, who had a strong sense of humour, 
and felt ber mclination to laugh almost too 
much for her. ‘This was the first thing Miss 
Anna remarked when her swter came into 
the room She uttered a suppressed shriek 
of horror 
“Did you give poor Geoff bis breakfast 
with a cap like that upon your head? Good 
gracious! and then you think xt wonderful 
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the poor boy should want to marry and have 
a trim, neat little wife of his own.” 

“What is the matter with my cap?” cried 
Mrs. Underwood in alarm, putting up her 
hands and naturally making bad worse. 
She almost wept with vexation when she 
saw herself in one of the many mirrors, 
“Why didn’t somebody tell me?” she said 
Piteously, with dreadful thoughts of Gcoff’s 
disgust, aad of the comparison he must be 
making between that trim, neat little wife and 
a mother with her cap awry. 

“Set it right now, and come and sit down 
here,” said Miss Anna. 

‘There could not have been a greater con+ 
trast than between these two sisters. One of 
them seating hersclf, timid and anxious, by 
the bed withno confidence cither in her own 
judgment or in her powers of understanding, 
or capability of satisfying her imperious critic 
and companion—her anxious little mind on 
tip-toc of troubled solicitude to catch what 
Anna should mean, which was always some- 
what difficult to her ; while the other, with 
all her wits about her, secing everything, 
noticing everything, lay amid her luxurious 
pillows and laughed at her sister's agitation. 

“Twish I could take things as easily as 
you do, Anna~oh, I wish 1 could take them 
as easy !” Mrs, Underwood said, 

“You were always a goose,” was Miss 
Anna’s remark ; but she took the trouble to 
push aside her curtain and to draw close to 
the chair at her beiside on which the other 
sat, before she unfolded to her the plan she 
had formed—which Mrs, Underwood received 
with great surprise and many holdings up of 
her hands and wondering exclamations. 

“Why, it was jast what I thought 1 ought to 
do,” she said. “Tt was all in my bead, every 
word. 1 made it up in my mind to say to 
them, ‘Anna may be against me, but you 
will never find me against you; and as the 
house is mine, and 1 have a right to ask 
whom I like-—’” 

“Stick to that,” said Miss Anna with a 
laugh, “It was very impertinent and 
treacherous of you to think of saying it out 
of your own head; but now that we have 
settled it together, stick to that—it is the very 
thing to say.” e 

“T don't see how you can call it imperti- 
nent, Anna; and treacherous}—me—to you! 
I have always been true to you. I can't 
think how you can say so. But it is true: 
the house is mine, however you please to 
put it, It was left to me expressly by dear 
papa. Of course, he made sure you would 
Marry; and me a widow with one dear 
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child, it was so natural that he should leave 
it to me. It will be all we shall have,” she 
added with a sigh, “if this dreadful thing 
comes true.” 

*“ It will never come true if you play your 
cards well, Mary. You have got it all in 
your hands,” Miss Anna said, “and it will 
be a fine thought for youthat you have saved 
your family ; though you never thought a 
great deal of your own powers—I will do you 
that justice.” 

‘Mrs, Underwood shook her head. 
own iauily—that is, iny boy,” she said. 

“So it is,” said Miss Anna. * Of course 

I don't count ; but you will have the satis- 
faction, my dear, if you should live to be a 
hundred, of Secling that you have saved your 
boy.” 
At this Mrs. Underwood shook her head 
‘once more, and two fears came into her eyes, 
“He will be lost to me,” she said. Ob, 1 
remember well enough how T felt. myself 
when I married Ienry, ‘ What docs he want 
with his mother? he has got me,’ J used to 
say. I never liked him tw go too often to 
the old lady. And now Tam the old laly, 
apd his wile will think the same of me,” 

“Let us hope she will bea butter Christian 
than you were,” said Miss Anna, with a 


“My 





laugh. 

“A better Christian | I hope I have always 
been 2 Christian at hearl, whatever cle t 
may have failed in, 1 hope I have always 
remeinbered my duty to my Maker,” said 
Mrs. Underwood, offended, ‘This assault 
dried the tears in her eyes. “ And, Anna, 
though I'm sure 1 am not one to find fault, 1 
dou’t think that you—never going to church, 
and reading Frencb novels and things, and 
making schemes to kecp your neighbours 
out of their rights ——’ 

‘Miss Anna laughed with genuine enjoy- 
ment, “I acknowledge all my sins, my dear,” 
she said, ‘I am not the person to talk, am 
1? But, never anind, perhaps there will be 
no need to hope that Mrs. Geoff shoukl be 
a better Christian than her motherin-law. 
Perhaps there will be no Mrs. Geoff. It may 
come to nothing after all.” 

“Oh, Anna, how crucl you are!” cried 
Mrs. Underwood. ‘If it comes to nothing 
what is to become of my boy?” 

“ Anyhow, let us be thankful that you will 
get a good deal of misery out of it, which 
will be a satisfaction. Go and get your 
bonnet on—~your best Lounct—and make 

look nice; we all like you to look 
nice; and go off, my dear, upon your cha- 


ritable mission,” Miss Anna cried. 
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Was it a chuttable mssion? The good 
woman quite thought so as she drove down 
the Hampstead slopes and made her way 
into the heart of London. She was fluttered 
and anaious about what she was going todo 
The possible consequences to Geoff werc like 
a tragedy 1m front of her , but as for anything 
else, she was too much confused to realise 
that ths was not the kindest thing that could 
be done ‘I'vo loncly, fatherless children— 
crphans they might be calted, for they had 
nobou) to cate for them. It was not tight 
even that two guls of their age should hve in 
an yn, without 50 much as 2 maid to be with 
them 1 offer them a home, to stretch bur 
own plotccting wing over them, was the 
natural thing for 2 woman to do. 
w was the ight thing to do The other 
question about the pioperty was very vague 
m her mind She could sce that her sister 
was schenung to keep it wn her own hands, 
but hei own mind was so confused about it 
that she could not feel any guiltmess on 
the subject And then the question about 
Geoff would come uppermost. Shu wepi a 
goud many quiet tears over it as she drove 
aloyg the stieets She had always felt her 
selt good Christian, but she had pot been 
please t when her husband had paid teo 
many visits to the old lady. The old lady! 
Looking back, Mrs. Undeiwooa, with an 
effort of memory, 1ccollected that the old lady 
had not becn so very aged 2 person. She 
was but sity when she died, and she hid 
lived ten years at Jeast after her son’s 
mamiige. “About my age!” This consic 
tion surpuised Geoff s mother more than can 
be auscribed. she was the old Ldy now, 
and this girl would giudge her her son's 
visits, would not let Geoff come to her, 
woull peisuade him that his mother was 


silly, that she was old fashioned, that she the 


wanted 4 great deal too much attention. 
She had done all that im her day, and had 
‘not thought it any ham 

“lbese were her thoughts as she went to 
Piccadilly, crossing through all those end- 
jess streets. When she came near the hotel 
some one pass he: quickly, holding ap an 
umbrella, so that she «ould not see his face, 
Int hr heart gave a thump at the sight of 
hm = If1t nas not Geoff she had never seen 
any one so like bim. Down to the very 
<0at he wore, the spats which she bad herself 
Duitoned for him, his walk—all was Geof. 
Had he been her: forestalling her? Had he 
come and made his own advances already, 
without losing a moment? Her heart sank, 
but a wild cunosity took possession of her. 


Ccrtainly length 
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She would see for heiself how he had been 
received, what had happened. What could 
happen but that ths gul, any gil, would 
throw herself at the first word into the arms of 
Geoff? Itwas not oftena girl had such achance. 
“Look at Anna,” she said to herself, ‘so 
pretty, so clever, and never married at all 
Besides, since Anna’s time there were, ever;- 
Dody said, twice as many women as there used 
to be, and aman lke Geoff, if such a thing 
was to be found, was more and more pre- 
cious than ever betoxe Ah, there could be 
no doubt how he would be received. Pei- 
haps by this time it was all settled, and the 
airls were talking of her as the old lady, and 
planing how she was to be kept at aun's 
She wept once more, then died her 
eyes, and armed herself for what might be 
awaiting her. What if that little thing should 
rush into her arms and tell her ~gning her 
asses that would not be genuine, that would 
mean no affection to her? But even that she 
would have to put up with She remembered 
—uith how many compuncttons, though thirty 
yeas too late—how the old lady—poor okt 
lady '—had made httle attempts to Propuue 
het, and tu! her pretty things that Tent 
had said of her, and give her to heheve that 
nothing but prats. and swectniss was (vu 
spoken of her between the mother and th. 
son. It would be her tum now to show het 
self in the best light to her danghter in-lan, 
to concihate her, and appeal to her tolerance, 
Alas! low time goes on, tuning tnumph into 
humutation, and the higher into the lower. 


CBAPITR NIM. 


Georr had not thought it necessary to 
say anything about his intertion, but he had 
made up his mind durng the vigil of the 
night to act for himself, He did not go to 
chambers, which he shued with a 
fiend, or to his club for his letters, or to 
any of his usual haunts; but went direct 
to Piccadilly, which 1 2 long way from Grove 
Road. A long walk 1s sometimes on ad- 
vantage when you are gomg to have a decisive 
interview , but Geoffrey, it 1s to be feared, cid 
not do himself much good by thinking of the 
hostile party whom hewas abouttoaneet. They 
weie not only not disagreeable to lum, but 
the very sight of them stilled every warhke 
amchnation in his breast, Not only he did 
Bot want to fight with them, but his desuc 
was to take up their cause and fight it for 
them, against umself and all belongmg to 
hhmi—which xt will readily be perceived was 
not away to do any good. He saw them 


{ only too clealy m his mund's eye: the one 
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sister standing a little m advance of the other , 
the eyes of Grace shming with courage and 
high spit, while those softer hghts under 
‘Milly's soft brows rose upon him from time 
to time, always wth a new eloquence of 
appeal. “lf she were to ask me for my 
head, ¥ thmk I would give it her,” Geoff 
said to himself; but there was no chance 
that she would ask for hishead. He thought 
of them as he had seen them first, seated 
close by each other, turning two wistful, pale 
faces and eycs wet with tears upon him as he 
stood at the door, alaimed by his own mntru- 
sion Their black dresses and thei piteous 
looks had made an wmapression upon hm 
which would never be effaced, and he had 
heard then story with a Anot in his throat, 
aeady to weep for very sympathy, When 
the same wonderful paw had arnved at 
Grove Roa, he had been too much startled 
to know what to do o1 say. But now he was 
going to them with all his wits about him, 
20 surprise possible, to open up all the ques- 
tion, and discuss it amicably, and help them, 
af it was possible to help those whose cause 
‘Was so entirely in opposttion to his own. 

Grace and Milly were together as usual m 
the siting room, which had become by this 
dime so intolerable to them ‘They were both 
very much surprised when he camein. They 
lose to ther feet in wonder and partal 
dismay Thcy had been talking over all ther 
affairs, and had come to a kind of conclusion 
between themselves, but this was a circum. 
stance upon which they had not calculated. 
"They had thought it very unhkely that they 
should hear anything more of Grove Road 
unless they themselves took the mutiative. 
They gazed at cach other with their usual 
mutual consultation, bewildered , but as soon 
as they came to themsclves they too were 
‘very anwous to be polite to their enciny. 

“YT hope you will not thmk me imtrusive,” 
he sad. 

“Oh, no, we do not know any one” This 
‘was intended to mean that 2 visitor was wel- 
come ; but the speech was bioken off in conse- 
quence of the embarrassment of the speaker. 

“Tf what we think 1s true, we—my mother 
and I—~should be more to you than anybody 
else m England,” Geoff said 

“ Butif what we think 1s true,” cried Grace, 
“or rather what you think—for we know no- 
bee, Pri are enemies, are we not?” 

“T don’t see why we should be 
come to tell you all I know. 
have at least what information we can give 
you in order to find out who you really are, 

i 


I have 
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“Yorke,” cried Gmee, “Yorke! that 
our name; and as for finding out who we are, 
that 15 quite unnecessary We may be 
strangers here,” the girl cred, holding her 
head gh. ‘We have been very unhappy 
and very unfortunate, oh, miserable here! 
Bat when we are at home everybody hnows 
who we are. We are as well known as you 
or any one, The Yorkes of Quebec—you 
have only to ask any Canadhan, If you think 
st 1s necessary to find out a family for us, you 
atc very, very much mistaken! kngland 1s 
not all the world, We are unknown only 
here.” 


Her eyes flashed, her cheeks coloured as 
she spoke, all her pnde was roused , and 
Milly held ‘up her head proudly too. ‘They 
had not been used to be nobodies, and they 
did not understand nor feel disposed to sub 
mnt toit ‘This was a totally different thing 
from Claiming their nghts. 

“« I beg your pardon,” he said “ You know 
T don’t mean anything disrespectful , but you 
know also that there 15 another question It 
1% not as Mis, Yorke that there can be any 

uestion between you and me It is as the 
daughter of my mother’s cousm, Leonard 
Crosthwaite Will you let me explain 10 you 
how the matter stands between us, if you are 
hus children? This ts how it is Abraham 
Crosthwaite, an old unmarried uncle, died 
twenty years ago, leaving iy money to 
Leonard, who had disappeared some ume 
before. It was an old will, and it was sup 
posed by everybody that Uncle Abraham 
had altered xt in behalf of his nieces, Anna 
and Mary, who 18 my mother But he did 
not alter it, and when he died this was the 
state of affairs Leonard Crosthwaite had 
not been heard of for ten years eveiybody 
thought him dead, he had been advertised 
for, and bad not 1ephed My mother and 
Aunt Anna were the next of kin. ‘They suc- 
ceeded without a question. kverybody had 
eapected them to succeed. Uncle Abraham 
had announced over and ove: again ins in 
tention to give them everything he had. My 
mother had taken care of hum for some years , 
of Aunt Anna he had always buen proud 1 
never in my life heaid any question of ther 
rights, until all at once, a fortmght since, 
some one appeared at our house calling bum 
slf Leonard Ciosthwarte——’ 

“Mr, Geoffrey, papa would never have 
sad he was any one, unless it had been 


You ought to true 


“T cast no doubt upon that. I tell you 
only of our wonder, our alarm. My mother 
thought she recognised something in bim like 
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her cousin Aunt Anna from the first said 
no; but you will take these statements for 
what they are worth. Aunt Anna would 
naturally est anythmg that threatened to 
interfere with her comfort My mother, on 
the other hand, is easily persuaded. I, of 
course, could say nothing on one side or 
the othe: The gentleman I saw had every 
appeaiance of being a gentleman, and a 
man of truth and honour—” 

Milly gave him a eratefol glance behind 
her sister—a glance of tender thanks winch 
made his heart beat. As for Grace, she 
bowed her head with a sort of stately assent 

“ Ee was to come back , but we heard no 
more of him, unl I came here to this hotel, 
and was entirely puzzled, as you know 1 
saw you, and thought you were very kind to 
interest yourselves about a person whom you 
had never heard of, When I saw you yester- 
day at Hampstead, 1 thought again it was 
kendness merely—that you had heard of the 
man of whom I was in —" 

“You must have thought us very extra- 


ordinary to mterfere,” 
“1 thought you,” he said somewhat in- 
coherently —" but it does not matter what I 


thought you. Circymstances make us, as you 
uy, almost enemes, who might have been— 
who onght to have been, dear fnends.” 

‘They both looked at him with m 
eyes, “Yes,” smd Grace, with a 
flush of sympathy, “cousins, almost lke 
brothers and sisters. And, perhaps, that may 
be sill!” she cned. “Listen, this 1s what 
‘we had made up our mmnds to—-” 

“Let me say out my say first,” he said 
with a not very cheerful smule, “You are 
strangers, and you are too young to know 
how to manage such a complicated case. If 
you are Crosthwaites, and my cousin Leon- 
ard’s daughters, it will be best for us m the 
long run, as well as for you, that it should be 
proved—that the question should be scttled, 
And you cannot hnow of yourselves what 15 
necessary. I have brought you the names 
of two good lawyers—iespectable, honour- 
able men, cither of whom will advise you 
wnely.” He took out a piece of paper 2s 
he spoke and handed it to Grace. “ With 
«ther of these you will be safe,” he said. 

The girls looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, then Grace rose up and held out her 
hand to her adversary, seeing Inm through 
wet cyes, “Cousin Geoffiey,” she sud, “I 
am sue you must be of the same blood with 
out father, for this 1s exactly what he would 
have done Let us call cousin, st 1s all 
we want, Milly and I, We had made up our 
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minds this morning to forget it altogether, 
mever to say another word or thmk of it 
any more” 

‘Milly's hand was held out too, though 
moretimidly. She did not say anything, but 
she looked a great deal more than Grace had 
said, he thought. He had risen too in a 
tremulous state of excitement and generous 
enthusiasm. It was only lus left hand that 
he had to give to the younger sister, but even 
in that fact there seemed to both of them 
something special—a closer approach 

“Tdo not know what to sty,” he sad, 
“ dear, brave, generous gurls! ‘To have you 
will be worth a great ical more than the 
money We are fnends for ever, whateva 
may come of it.” Then he kissed first one 
hand and then the other with quivering ips, 
the gurls, blushing both, drawing close to 
each other, abashed, yet touched beyond 
desenption with a kind of sacred yoy and 
awe, The emotion was exquisite, novel be- 
yond anything in their experience, and the 
young man, thus suddenly bound to them, 
was as much affected as they 

“But we cannot accept this, ali the sume,” 
he satd at Iast, “I should say all the more 
It must be mvestigated, and everything found 
out that can be found out.” 

“We do not wshit, we will not have it,” 
the cried both together, But Geoffrey 

his head, 

“Yon have nobody else to look after your 
interests. Iam youl next friend,” he said 
“Don’t you know that 1s how we do in 
Enghsh law? Those who are too young or 
too helpless to plead for themselves plead by 
ther next fend. And that us the most fit 
office for me” 

“Then that makes England a little Lke 
what we thought 1¢ not hike the cruel, cruel 
place,” cned Grace, “that it has been to 
Milly and me.” 

“Tthas been ciuel,” he said tenderly, with 
a voice which had tears in it, like their eyes 
And there was not much more said, for they 
weie all touched to that point at which words 
become vulgar and unmeamng He went away 
shortly after, his heart swelling with tender 
Lrotherlness, fixendshrp, and all the enthu- 
siasm of gencrosity. The mere suggestion of 
ther sacufice had made him capable of that 
which had seemed so tenuble to him an hout 
ago. He went out with his heart beating, 
fall of high purpose and mspuration, qunte 
happy, though that which had made him so 
muserable yesterday appeared now assured 
and certain, Such 1s the snreasonablencss 
of youth. 
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When he had gone the guis turned to 
each other half laughing, half crying. 
were happy too in this hitle encounter of 
gencionty and impulsive feeling “That 15 
what we thought Englishmen were he,” sud 
Giace 

“ And he 1s the first Enghshman we have 
known,” said Milly, 

“Very dificrent from Dr Brewer,” cred 
the eldcr sister 

Milly looked up, wondenng, with a Little 
* Oh!” of startled, almost wounded feeling 
To compaie Geoffrey to Dr. Brewer !—or to 
any one, she whispered deep down m her 
being out of hearmng even of herself. 

They had scarcely recovered fiom the 
commotion of this crisis when some one 
agam knocked at the door “It will be shat 
doctor,” Grace said under her breath, and 
she was in no hurry to reply. It was only 
‘upon a second summons that she went for- 
ward slowly, reluctantly to open the door 
And there outside stood Geoffrey’s mother, 
somewhat fluttered, somewhat red, not know 
ing very well how to meet the two enermes of 
her peace She came in with a hittle eager 
ness and kissed them both; and then she 
delivered herself breathlessly of het mission 

T saul I would come and see you to day 
Oh, my dears! I am afraid you thought 
Anna was not very kind yesterday. She is 
an insalid, you hnow , she has tempers now 
and then. Oh, I don't mean you to think 
she has a bad temper or 1s unkind. Nothing 
at all hke that, but only—you cam imagine 
uf she had 2 bad might or a httle extra ache 
We ought all to be very forbeanng, you 
know, and put up with people that are often 
mm pain Dear childien! when I see you here 
im an inn, and think how many empiy rooms 
nc have got at home—there are more rooms, 
agieat many more rooms than you would 
thmk im the Grove Road houses, And 
though Anna lives with me, the house, you 
know, the house 15 mine.” 

‘They did not know very well what answer 
to make, but they put ber m the best char 
the 100m contained, and sat round her 
Iistcming, which was, of course, the best thing 
to do 

Yes, the house is mme. I am the real 
mistress of it, though Anna often takes a 
great deal upon her, but I don't md, I 
really don’t mind, And when I have set my 
heart upon anything she never iterferes 
Do you know what I have come for now? I 


have come to take you both back with me she 
home” 


OTe, 
“Home!” the gurls drew a long breath 
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after the word They seemed scarcely able 


They to 1ealse to themselves what 1t meant 


Yes, home. I have set my heart upon 
it If you ate Leonard Crosthwaile’s 
daughters—I_ declare,” cried Mrs. Under- 
wood, her real feclings breaking m through all 
the flutter of words that lad been put intoher 
mouth—“I declae I don't know whether I 
wish you to be Crosthwaites or not! Two 
nice guls—tno dea: girls, I am sure you 
have been meely brought up, and that your 
mother 1s a nice woman, Poor dear!” said. 
the hind soul, wopmg her eyes and forgetting 
her réle altogether. “My heart just bleeds 
for her, poor dear!” 

This brought the girls, who could doubt, 
clinging round het, hanging about her. Ther 
soit touch, thei tender faces went to her 
heart, No woman who 1s good for anything, 
not even the jealous mother of an only son, 
defending hun from all femnine wolves, can. 
resist the contact of mmnocent gurls—creatures 
of her own bind. It was a novel pleasure to 
Mis. Underwood, who had never had a 
daughter, and had always been an exclusively 
devoted parent, absorbed in her son. She put 
‘one arm round each and kissed them agai, 
this time in all truth and tenderness, a1 
with her heart full of natural fect “wall 
she have heard of it yet?” she said in a tone 
of tender awe 

“ Ob, not for nearly a week yet,” the girls 
ened, AndMrs, Undersood wept in sympathy. 

“ Poor dear! Oh, God help her, poor dear! 
Ihnow what it 1 myself, but I was with 
‘him till the last moment She will think if 
she had been here st would never have hap- 
pened Oh, God help her, poor deart 
“Then,” she added a mimute after, ag if ghis 
had been a reason, “you must just get your 
boxes ready and come with me at once, m} 
poor children, I cannot leave you here. Hf 
tell you I don't know whether 1 shall be glad 
or soiry, if it 18 settled that you are Leonard 
Ciosthwaite’s chiklten. Sorry, 1 suppose, 
because I shall lose my money, but now 
that 1 Lnow you I should be almost as sorry 
to lose you.” 

This, though it was suddn, was ieal 
and true, for the kind woman felt that she 
had done thers injustice hey wore not 
dangerous adventuresses, hunting Geoff, but 
good girls, breaking thar hewts for their 
mother, and counting the days till she should 
hear that ternble news Mrs, Underwood 
into enthusiasm for them because 
been so much afraid of them before. 
“You shall not lose either us or the 


money,” said Grace. “We had resolved 
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before Mt Geoffrey was here, that we should 
do nothing more and think nothmg moie 
about it if papa had meant us to do any 
thing he would have said so We male up 
our minds to this—this morning, 

Mr Geoffrey was here ” 

“My dears!’ said Mrs. Underwood, be 
wildered She had no head for business, and 
she could not understand more than one 
thing at a tme. She withdrew her arm a 
little and said doubtfully, “Then Geoffrey 
has been here ?” 

“He came—in the most generous, noble 
wy lam so glad, I am so thankful, cned 
Grace, “and so 15 Milly—that we hid quite 
mde up our minds before ® 

Mrs Underwood breathed forth a sgh of 
remgnation “I must hear all about this alter,” 
she sud, faliermg , “but, my dears, the fly 1» 
standing at the door, and it 1s no use heeping 
it waiting Put up your things as quickly as 
youcan Anna thinks—I mean I feel quite 
sure that you ought not to be staying at an 
inn in yourcircumstances If your luggage 1s 
too heavy for the fly the heavy boxes can be 
sent afterwards Of course you have all 
rour coloured things, poor dears, and to go 
into such deep mourning with nobody to 2d 
vise you! The best thing will be to bring just 
what 15 necessary Run ahd put your 
together and I will wast here * 

Shen thre passed between Milly and 
Grace a fin u consultation, several volumes in 
onc glance“ Do you really mean that we 
are to go with you—-to go home with you? 
Do you really want to have us?” sud Grace 
with quivenng lips 

« Ob, my dear, of course, of course I wint 

‘And Anni—well, we need never mind 
Anna You will amuse her too, She 1 
very fond of clever people, and you are 
Clever , at least you are clever, my dem,” 
Mrs Underwood satd, patting Grace upon 
the shoulder, “and you are the httle silly 
one, you will yust do for me,” she said, put- 
ting ‘her arm through Milly's Lhen her 
countenance clouded over The gris did 
not know what to make of it They could 
not hear the voice which was in Mrs Under 
wood’s ears—her own voicc, saying, “I 
wonder why he should always be going to see 
the old Indy—when he has me?” She 
into Milly's face and wondered wistfully 
whether it would frown at her, and find fault 
with Geoff for his attention to his mother, 
~‘Itis nothing, my dear, nothing,” she said, re 
covering herself, “a httle pain that I am quite 
used to. Go and get ready, uke dear children, 
it will be such a surprise for Geoff” 
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Thus Mrs Underwood carned out Miss 
Annas plans Ihat lady smiled when she 
heard the amval, the boxes carned up stairs, 
the sound of the young voices in the house 
She thought it was all her doing, and that 
Gcoft was 2 young preasian and his mother a 
fool, und she herself the only member of the 
family capibk of doing anything m its defence 
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Th was, as hn mother foresaw, a great sur 
pnse for Geofl, to see Grace and Milly 
estabhshed under her wing when he reached 
home They seemed to have each got 
her cornet of the drawing room, as if they 
had been there all ther hves The windows 
with that great distance stretching blue and 
far undcrnesth, and the smoke, which was 
London, at their feet, attracted them both—a 
standing wonder and mnacle , but Milly had 
biought down hei little work basket, and 
placed it on a corner of Mrs Underwoods 
special table, and there she had settled hei 

scif as af she belonged to it, while Grace 
had got to the,books which stood in low 
bookcases on either side of the fireplace 

lor the first hour Geoffrey really believed, 
with a wonder which he could ly restrain, 
that his mother had broken loose from het 
hfe long bondage to her sister, and that this 
bold step had reilly been taken by herself on 
her own reponwea It was herselt who. 
undeccivid Inn on this point When the 
dressing-bell rang, and the girls went up-atairs, 
to prepare for dinner, he put his arm round 
het and thanked and prosed her “It was 
like j ourself to clo xt, mothcr,” he said warmly 

“When you follow your own kund heart, you 
always do what 1s best” 

“Yes, my deat,” sad Mrs Underwood, 
faltermg, “indeed, mdeed, I hope 1t 15 for 
the best At least, that has been my mcan 
ang, dew And Anna said—" 

™ Anna?” cned Geoff, with a cloud coming 
over his face. 

“she thought it was the only wise thing 
But she 1s not to be supposed to know any- 
thing about it,” Ins mother said, lowenng 
her vorce and holding up a finger at him 
“You must be very careful If she look» 
as ifshe did not like it, you are not to tah. 
any notice I was not to tell wwybody she 
had 1 hand im at, but of course I never 
meant to conceal 1t fiom you.” 

Geoff was 80 angry and disconcerted, and 
0 sick of the domestic fraud ito which his 
mother had been beguiled, that he went off 
to hisroom without 2 word, leaving hei sadly 
put out, but quite unable to divine what 
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could have offended him, However, by the ; bent, and by degrees grew brilliant in her 
time he had changed his dress, Geoff, all| talk and amused and delighted them. 
alone in his room, burst out into a sudden ; Geoffrey looked on with a mixture of shame,, 
laugh. “She is an old witch,” he said to | amusement, and contempt, at this pretended 
himself; “she is as clever as—tbe old | thawing and acceptance of what she could 
gentleman himself.” He was ashamed of | not prevent. She acted her part admirably, 
the artifice, but could not help being diverted | though now and then he surprised a glance 
by the skill of that unseen helms-woman | of satisfaction and secret triumph which 
who managed everything her own way- made him furious. But she kept up her show 

Miss Anna came to dinner as usual, ; of reluctance so far that no one was invited 
leaning on her stick, and she received the | into her boudoir that evening. They went 
gitls with stately surprise, as if their presence | back to the drawingroom again after din- 
‘was quite unlooked for, but gradually un- ner, where Geoffrey found both the girls 
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standing within the halitiawn cortams of 
the window, looking down upon the London 
light. ‘hey stood close together, talling 
tow, talking of the great city all muffled and 
mysterious m mist, and smoke, and darkness, 
at ther feet When Geoffrey yomed them 
they stopped their convesition “TI am 
afraid I have mteuupted you,” he said. 

“Oh no, no! We can’t help talking of 
one thing. It is weansome to other people, 
but after all it 1s only 2 few days. We were 
wondering where it was that Ae us lying,” 
said Milly 

Geoff pointed out to them as well as he 
could where the spot was. 

“We have go often talked of secing Lon- 
don, and thought what it would be hike and 
what we should lke most in it,” said Grace 
“We little thought-——” 

He seemed to be taken into their confi- 
dence aa they broke off and stood gazing 
with bomming eyes towards the place where 
thetr father lay 

“And now you will have no association 
with London but that of pata,” he eaid, 

‘There was a and then st was Milly 
who rephed, “ People have been very 
to us, We can never forget the kitiness 
wherever we may be." . 

‘HTo hus Grace amented with a 
ton. “ Yes, we shall not forget Gaote Road 
your mother ath ir. ‘Geoftray.* 

oo 
Dock already? Iwas Cousin 
morning; and I do not think I have 
anything to forfeit the name.” 

‘There was a little murrour of apology from 
both, and there ta no telling how long they 


thight have hn there, with the and 
wrenth Deb them, cod te wide Wado 





sky and air, and distant ity itudinous. 
life before, had not Mrs. come 
forward anxiously to see what was going on. 


She had begun to feel herself deserted, and 
to remember again what she had once felt 
and sudasbout the old lady She had not so 
much as thought of the old hidy since she 
Drought them ito the house, but now the 
mummur of voices behind the curtain, the 
natural, inevitable manner m which Geoff 
found his way there, the solitude into which 
she wis herself thrown, brought back all 
her alarm “Geoff,” she said, “you must 
not kcep them im the cold, there ts a Great 
draught from that widow, we always have 
the curtains drawn. Come in, my dears, 
come in to the firende, that is the best 
sight you can have on a cold winteily mght”” 

‘They came directly, obedient to the call, 
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there was no undubfulness, no resistance. 
‘They must have felt they were domg wiong, 
they obeyed so quichly, she thought. But 
then Mrs Underrood had a very hippy 
hour Geottrey took up the evening piper 
which had been brought in for him—Biiss 
Anna having previously finished it and sent 
at with a message that there was nothng 
in 1t—while Grace returned to her examina 
tion of the books, and Milly settled herselt 
by Mrs Underwood's side She was glad to 
see that he could sull think of pohtics, al 
though they were bere Miss Anna, in order 
that she might come down gradually fiom 
her eminence, had left the doo: of communica 
tion open between her room and this one, 
and sometimes lannched a word at them, 
stimulating their somewhat languid talk. 
For neither Mrs. Underwood noi Milly were 
great talhers, they sat together, finding 
great fellowship in this mere vicinity, now 
and then exchanging a word as they lent each 
other the scissors or the thread And Geoft 
read his newspaper calmly in this calm im- 
tenor, where no appearance of any power or 
pasmon which it break old ties or form 
"Tous the of evening sped along. 1 

us the soft evenmg sped along. It gave 
Mrs. Underwood @ little tremor to see that 
when Geoff Ind aside hus paper he went to 
the table at which Grace was seated with 2 
umber of books round her, and began an 
garoest conversation. But she reflected 
within herself that it was not Grace but the 
Iittle one, and took comfort. Perhaps she, 
would not have been so much consoled had’ 
she known what the subyect of the conversa 
tion was. Grace was so buried in the books 
which she bad collected from the shelves, that 
ahe scarcely noticed, till he spoke, the shadow 
which was hovering between her and the hght. 

“T want to you,’ he said—and she 
started, looking up at him with a little mpa- 
tence, yet—as remembermg the calls of 
pohteness, and that shu was his mother’s 
guest—with 1 smile—“ I have laid the whole 
matter before the lawyer whose name I gave 
you to-day,” Geoffrey said. 4 

“The whole matter'—there is no whole 
matter, nothing but guesses and perhapses. 
We do not want anything more said about it, 
Cousin Geoff* 

“ But we must have sumething more sud 
about it, Cousin Grace Who can tell? It 
might be chagged to light in the third or 
fourth generation,” he said with a smile, 
“Your grandson mght question the nght of 
tne, to any small remnant that may be left 
by thet time.” 
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“J will answer for my grandson,” said at mght he should find Milly shyly simimg at 
Giace. Mis. Underwood's side, takmz her place as 
“But I cannot answer for mine , probably afin her own home, beguiled the young man 
he will be a headstrong, hot-healed fellow out of all Ins cates Whatever happantd, 
No, it must be settled now. Mr, Furnival nothing could take fiom him this sweet even 
wants to hnow what evidence you have, une ing, and other sweet evenings he it 
way or another, if you have anything that A neck of oss domestic mtcrcouse, long 
throws light on the subject, any clue to the cycnings spent togcthu, how 1aplly ac 
past or mformation about the family or name? quaint ince giows under such cucumstances | 
You inay trust anything to lus hands.” Lhey made the most delightful family puty, 
“But I told you we had no information moving from one 100m to anothar u. the 
whatever—none. I never heard the name Jong dchicious evcnings, cheerful, thou sh 
before, My bother 1s called Leonard, that j still subdued by the recent grief which was 
1s the only thing, and there aie one or two so teady to revive in the aris’ eyes it any 
memoranda of papa’s " chance allusion. ‘This made a tendemess 
“‘Lhese will be of the utmost value.” an their mteicourse which nothing else could 
“TY don't think you wall find them of any hive done, kven Miss Anna was tender 
value at all, One isin his httle diary that of the young mourners, though st was she 
he kept dunng the voyage. Idonotlke to who most steadily exert her power 
give it mto any stranger's hands. No, there to cheer them, and wm from them smiles, 
1 nothing private m it, but only the httle and even laughter, and a hundied hittle 
things that—that are more haid to look at returns towards amuscment, towards the 
than gieat ones,” said Grace with her cyes brighter ampules of hfe But perhaps 
full. “Little, hutle things that we dul every what they cnjoyed most waa to stand behind 
day that we never shall do any more.” the halfdrawn curtain in the evenings, and 
‘here was a pause, and then be sax, gaze out on London, and tall, with tears 
insisting gently, “You must not think me which no one rebuked, which Geotf, ther 
troublesome and pertinacious; but you may only compamon, if any ielance could be 
be swe it will be handled with reverence, placed upon his voice, was often very ocat 
and given back to you without delay.” shating. They told him about their father, 
“You can’t thnk how little it 1s, it 18 about the household at home, about thetr 
nothing,” she said , but finally she consented first glorious mormng m London, when they 
to bring all the scraps together and place had gone to Westmunster and feared no evil, 
them in Geoff's hands, They were not and Geoff istened with sympathy, with tender 
much when they were put together. First, cunosity, with all the youthful freemasonry 
the entry in the diary. “Same name in which understands almost without a word. 
chrectory at old address. To go first thing While these talks were going on, Mrs, Under- 
and inquire." Then the stil more hiero- wood, stranded as it were outside, would sit 
glyphical notes written on the same pape: hdgeting in her char, longing to mterfere, 
which contained the address, “Left July ’4s. thinking within herself of the old lady left 
‘U.A. dicd’s5 Due with interest for twenty alone, and scarcely able to restam her 
years—forgiven ," and the repeated 3, Grove tiembling anxtety, lest things should go too 
Road, wnitten over his blotting-book, and re far, and her doom be sealed. Mass Anna, 
peated on at least two pieces of paper Geoff on the contrary, watched over the young 
folded them carefully up, and sealed them people, going and coming with that hte pat 
tto a packet. His mind was heavy, but his of het stick upon the floot, and restiuning 
heart was hght. He saw moral confirmation her sister. “ You simpleton,” she would say 
indisputable in these scraps of wntmz It m a whisper, “don't you ser everything 15 
seemed to him that in no way could bis gomg to a wish? What could you desire 
‘mother retam he: fortune against a clam moie? ‘They we getting acquainted , they 
so certain ; but he saw at the same time that are getting on asiast as possible” “On, but 
there could be no legal proof, and that bis Anna!” poor Mr. Undcrwood would say, 
aunt would be tnumphant and retam heis. gettmg up and situng down again“ My 
‘Was not this the best solution of the matter boy, my boy!” “Oh, hold your tongue, 
that could be? He did not see his way yet you silly woman! Your boy 1s happier than 
about his own work and ability to make up he ever was in bus life,” said the imperious 
‘to has mother for what she must lose, there- sister, sitting down to keep watch over 
fore his mind was troubled and m difficulty Geoff's tranquillity. Mrs. Underwood dared 
still; but to know thatarhen he came home not stz, with Mus Anna guarding her 
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he this, but she moaned within herself 
and shook her head Tt was all a conspwacy 
to take her son irom her She lhked the 
little one well enough—nay, very much, as 
she sat on the low chaw, and talked a hittle 
now and then, and was always ready with 
the scissors Mrs Underwood had a way of 
losing hers, and she had neverhad a daughter 
to find them foi he, to hnow by mstinct when 
she wanted them for her work as Milly did. 
That was all very pleasant And it mght be 
good as a family arrangement , Anna thought 
so, and Anna knew best , but to tell her that 
her boy had never been so appy—though she 
had devoted heiself to him all her hfe—this 
‘was indeed too much to beat 
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A ween afler then settlement at Grove 
Road, while the gurls wore expecting every 
day {o receive at least by telegraph some 
news from their mother, Geoffrey made his 
appearance m the middle of the dav, and with 
aface of much senous meaning He asked 
his mother and her guests to come with him 
to Miss Anna’s room, and then 
gathered them all around him he took out 
some papcis and made a little speech to 
them with grett seriousness “I ght at 
‘was of the utmost importance that we should 
all know exactly how we stood,” he sad, 
“and I put the whole case into Mr, Furnival's 
hands = We all trust him who know him, 
and Giace and Milly were willing to take 
hm on my word ie has had all the facts 
Defore him for some days, with such scraps 
of evidence as you could furnish us with,” 
he added, turning to Grace, “and he took 
counsels opmion I informed him thrt it 
would be mm any case an amicable suit to 
settle our respective nhts, I have brought 
you their opinions now.” 

“T thought there was somet 
on,” said Miss Anna, “something w: 
a conspitacy, concealed from me.” 

“Conspiracies aie not in my way,” Geof- 
frey sad “ Peihaps you would hke me to 
read what they say It confirms my own 
opmion—though perhaps my advice would 
have been different ” 

He spread out his papers on the table, and 
the women round hun tumed their eyes to 
jum with expressions as chfferent 2s their 
characters his mother prond of the posi 
thon her boy was assuming, yet 2 httle nervous 
as to how Anna would take it, and suspicious 
of the look which she thought she detected 
him directumg towards Milly , Grace a iittle 
reserved, holding her head erect, looking at 


going 
lerhand, 
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ium with an mterest which had not much 
curiosity in it, but a risimg impulse of resist- 
anes—although she could not tell as yet 
what it was she was to resist, Milly with 
tatlder interest and a gentle admuation of 
Gcoff which was Jike a shy shadow of his 
mothers But Miss Anna, all alert, tumed 
exgerly towards him as xf she would have 
snatched the papers out of hus hands, her 
dark eyes blazmg, her whole figure full of 
energy and latent wrath, which she was ready 
to pour out upon him should the lawyers’ 
opinion go against her own 

“1 need not read it word for word,’ saxd 
Geoff, “1 wall give st afternards to my counn 
Grace) The lawyers think, after close 
consideation, that there 1s—no case——” 
(Here there was a movement on the part of 
Miss Anna and a quick “I told you so ) 
* Wait a httle,’ sud Geofirey “They say 
thete 1s scarcely any case to go to a jury, 
but they say also that if it did go to a jury 
the strong moral probability and the touching 
character of all the circumstances mght led 
to a verdict for the clamants notwithstanding 
the weakness ns suienee ryt woud 

against at ut the jury might be for it 

“T understand that reasoning, ' said Mass 
Anna “most men are fools, and juryman 
are men—therefore it 1s hhely that fools Leing 
the epuda.s, the verdict would | ‘be preposterous 
Is all your wiseacres have got to pay? 

“Not quite,” said Geoff, “the lawyus 
advise a compromise.” 

“A compromse? I object—I object at 
once J will not hear of it Let it go into 
court. It I am compelled to yuld to the 
sentiment of a dozen British idiots, I must do. 
so, but consent to rob myself, for no reason? 
oh no, no! 1 will never do that.” 

“Aunt Anna, you are not the only peson 
concerned ” 

“T am,” she said, “I have the t 
share. I am the eldest Your mother 
never gone agaist me in her lite, and she 
will not now.” 

“ Anna,” said Mrs Underwood tremu- 
lously, “Talways have followed your advice— 
ob, always, it 18 quite true, but Geoff, you 

ff 1s a man now , and he has been 
bred up to the law, and be ought to know 
bettcr, far better than we do ' 

“Should he? but he doesn’t , he’s a poor 
weak sentimental creature not strong enough 
to be either one thing or another, 2 swindler 
or an honest man, He naturally takes refuge 
1m compromises. I haven't known him so 
long without knowing that. I beheve the 
lawyer's opinion 1s kay own, at 18 so hike lum. 
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Acompromise? no! I will have no compro- 
muse,” cried Miss Anna, strkmg her stick 
upon the floor. 

* And we reject it too,” cried Grace—“‘ we 
will have nothmg, nothing! we settled upon 
all that before we came here, If we had not 
decided so, we should never have come.” 

“Let it go to a jury if you like,” satd Muss 
Anna, paying no attention to ths “Iam 
not afrad 1 take the nsk of sentiment, 
‘Yes, of couse, they are a pack of sentimental 
fools two pretty girls in deep mournmg will 
get anything out of a British jury Still I'll 
isk it But nothing, nothing m the world 
will make me consent to a compromise.” 

Grave had risen to her feet, with her usual 
eagerness of impulse, “Do you not hear me 
—do you not understand me, Miss Anni? 
We will take nothing, we will have no com 
pronnses, no more talk even, not a word said 
We will have nothing, nothing to do with 
itt) We hive a nght to be heard as well as 
you—" 

“And I think I also hase a mght to be 
heard,” cried Geoff—he was calm between 
the eacit.ment of the others, “I ani not with- 
out 1 voice Whatever you say, justice must 
De done, and justice suggests this course. 
Yes, Aunt Anna, whatever you siy, I have a 
tight to be heard, It w for our own comfort, 
‘without thought of them ” 

“TY want no such comftoit’ she cned “1 
give in to your mother’s nonsense anil allowed 
them to be asked here, I aliowed them to be 
ashed becarse they were—’ 

“Aunt Anna’ do you wish me to tell 
them in so many words why you wanted 
them—— 

“Geoff, Geoff!" cned he mother, mn 
alam 

‘The girls paid but hittle attention to this 
quarrel as it mged. ‘Fhey did not compre 
hend even what it was about “We had 
better go away as this 1s not our affair,” 
Grace said, with a stately little bow. And 
Milly, too, rose to go with her sister—when 
the conflict around suddenly ceased, and 
the two gurls, who seemed to have been 
pushed aside by the other more energetic 
emotions, suddenly became again the centre 
of the scene, and the chef persons in at. 
What was it? only the entrance of old Sim- 
mons with a brown envelope in his hand, 

The other stopped short m their con- 
fiict. They acknowledged with a iittle awe 
the presence of supreme gnef m which they 
‘stoéd. They looked on in silence while the 
girls, clinging together, read’ thew telegram. 
Then there was a little p~-~ 
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“We must go home at once," said Grace, 
as well as she could speak for tears “We 
do not require to wait. ‘There are steamers 
every day, I suppose Would you answer 
this for us, Cousin Geoffrey? and aay we 
want noone We will come” 

It required some power of chvination to 
make out the [ast words, which were almost 
choked with the weeping to which Milly had 
entirely given way 

“Go at once?” said Misy Anna, “ with 
out an escort —without seemg anything ?” 

‘The gurls gave her, both together, an indig 
nant look, und then they turned and went 
out of the 100m, moving in one step, lhe one 
crcature, with a soft sweep as of wings So 
at Mist Geofficy thought, looking after them 
with the tenderest pity m his cyes Thuy: 
did not walk but disappeared, flymg to be 
alone and get some comfort from their tears 

“What does the telegrim say—who sends 
it—1s it long or short—is it fiom the mother 
herself, is it~? * Mass Anna put outher hand 
and tried to take it from Groff, Roth the 
ladies were full of curiosity Mr. Under 
wood, mdeed, in sympithy with the trouble 
of the guls, dned her eyes as she looked up 
cagetly for news—Dbut Mass Anna owned no 


trace of teais, She was full of interest and 
keen curiosity. “Give it me. The vey 
wording of it will tell us something amore 


about them,” she erica 

Geoff's first movement was to hurry away, 
carrying this communication with him , but he 
pauscd as ancw idea took possession of him 
He was too good a man to be altogether atte 
agent. He paused, and looked at the mother 
upon whom he knew he was about to inflict 
a great blow She was not a wise Woman, 
and the instinct of cungsity which had pos 
‘session of her at the moment was not one to 
please that critical faculty which 1s so exagge 
rated in youth, He did not like to see im het 
tyes even a shadow of the hungry appctite 
for news which burned in her sister’s, Never- 
theless, he read the telegiam slowly 

“ Your temble news just recewed. Mother 
utterly prostrated. Wire if wish me to come 
for you—otherwise return first ship.” 

The name of the sender was a strange one 
—it was evidently en uncle or some relution 
who could speak with authonty. (scoff paid 
‘no attention to what the iadics sard, but went 
on. “Mother, I am going to say something 
which wil vex you You must try to 
remember that 1 am old enough to take cate 
of myself I am gong with them, to take 
them to ther mother * 

“ Geoff--Geoff—by sez '—to Amenca!” 
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‘Mrs. Underwood gasped; she could not get 
her breath. 

* OF comse it must be by sea if he gocs to 
Amen,’ sud Mis, Anna. “ Lhere 1s 00 
land passage mvcated yet ” 


“Itt my plain duty,’ sad Geoff, colour- | 


ing a little, “xf, as I beheve, they arc our 
near relations, and m any case thee 1s a 
qucstion between us which they are too 
young in thir generosity to settle. We can- 
not take advantage of the generosity of two 
childicn, mother——” 

“Qh, Geoff! but for you to go—to go 
to Amenca—a long voyage, and at this tune 
of the yea1——” 

“The equmoctials coming on,” putin Mass. 
Anna quichly. 

«The equn——, yes , nothing but storms 
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were tecthing, and then that was $our doing, 
not hers, for you squalled alt mght. Go, my 
boy, and success to you It’s the wisest 
thing you ever thought of in your life,” 

“Qh, Anna!” cred her sister, “how can 
you be socruel?®” She had dned her eyes 
at these accusations, and sat wp with a fushed 
countenance “If you knew, if you only 
Anew half what a mother goes through! Do 
you think I have always told you when I lay 
awake thinking of lim—or any one? Geoff, 
I have never denicd you anythmg, but I 
think st will break my heart |" 

“Mother,” sad Geoff, balf pleading, half 
angry, “I rum n0 more isk than half the 
womtn’s sons m Englund—no risk at all, 
you make me feel a fool to talk like this.” 

“Never mmd,” said Miss Anna, while 


ind shipwrcchs, and every kind of danget Mrs. Underwood relapsed into weepny, 
Ifyou mean me neve to bave a mght’s rust “Til bring her 1ound Go off at once, there 
more—to go distracted every wind that blows 15 plenty of time, and see about your berths 
—to have neither peace noi confoit of iny Youll fnd her quite reconciled to xt when 
Life—Oh, Geoft—all that, for them that you you come bich” 
never hacl send fortmghtago! andme,your “But Aunt Anna, I don't understand the 
inother, that have never had another thought change on yom part. You, who rejected all 
ut you for ewght and twenty years—” idea of a compromise-——” 
“Surely, mother,” cued poor Geoff, ‘there Miss Anna Iaughed. “I have no objec- 
18 no need to put 140 tagically. Iam not tion to one hind of compromsse Bing us 
9g to abandon you. I am only to back that little dove-eyed thing os Mry 
lo what halt the men of my age do for pl Geoff. Pd rather have had the other , but 
sure—and I shall have a motive im it. you could never have managed her. Settle 
In the inst place, a duty to Grace and Milly my money upon Muly in her marnage settle- 
at they were your ctuldren, how should you ments, and don't mind about our absence from 
hike them to go over the sea all alone, when the ceremony Go and see Nrigara, and all 
1 great idle fellow calling himself thercousin that, and bring us bach your wife—that’s the 
was here doing nothing? And then this kind of compromuse I want, that’s all I stipu- 
business, which othciwise may worry us for late tor, Geoff.” 
ycars, which we never can be sure about— “If 1 can, Aunt Anna.” 
for at these dea: girls, in the generosity of =“ Pooh~—can! With a week under the 
then hearts, refuse to have anything to do same roof, and a fortnight in the same ship. 
with it, who can tell that their mother, thar Rubbish! If you can’t, you are a poorer 
brothers will be of the seme mind?” creature than I thought. Go, go, off with you, 
Mis Undcrwood had fallen into tears and Geoff—before your mother comcs to herself,” 
broken «xclamations She was incapable of =“ Where 1s Geoff going? Ob, Anna, help 
any connected words, “Oh Geofi—my boy me, help me! don’t let um go, Geoff! 
all J have—all I have im the world!” and ced Mrs. Underwood. 
“a sea voyage—a sea voyage to Ameuca,” Upon which Mus Anna confronted her 


was all shy anid, sister with her most imposing looks “ Mary! 
Miss Apna got. mp to her feet, and struck don’t be a fool. The boy » doing precisely 
her stick y the floor. what he ought to do, I never gach & 


“Listen, Mary] T 





your son was good opinion of him before, let him alone. 
soft, and a dawdle cif 1 retract. He is fifty tumes better geble to take care of 
Hes clever fellow, and sees the ughts of humsclt than you are to take care of hun. 
a matter when it’s put before him ‘There, Here's the telegram; let us see what it ‘i 
Geof go, and you have my blessing. Fil “It says, I suppose, just what he read t 
give you a hundred pounds, too, af you want us, Anna,” sud the other, fnghtened 

it, that you may have a pleasant trp Your some degree of selfdemal, and with a 
mother’s talkimg nonsense. I never knew cunosity re-awdkening in hei blurred over- 
he: lose a night's rest, except when you flowing eyes. . 
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oA dunt never says anything to you when. 
at’s read aloud Het 1 ‘Stephen Sths 
bury Quebec, to Grice Yorke, Montague 
Horcl, London (‘Then it was seat on from 
the hotel} ‘ Pemble news received, mother 
prostrited wire if wish me tocome. Of 
couse it must be the mothers brother 
The pcople must be well off, Mary the e 
cwmnot be any tloubt about that You see 
he s1ys he will comeif they wint him, and 
even the message shows it ‘The man would 
never have sent such a long message if he 
had not been well off * 

“T always knew that,” said Mrs Under 
wood feebly, ‘ fiom what Grace and Milly 
«ud Why shouldn’t thew uncle (af it 1s 
their uncle) come for them? I dont know 
why they should be in such a hurry to get 
away?? 

‘It 168 great «eal better that Geott should 
go with them ’ Miss Anna sud ' Pluch up 
aheart, or if you cant do thit, gut 2 httle 
common sense, Mary commonsense will 
do just as well Why should 1nj thing happen 
to 1 Cunard steamer because zou boy 
happens to bein it more than another? Do 
you th God has a special spite agaist 

oe 

“Oh, Anna!” cried ber suter, hornfied , 
‘mc? I know God ss merciful and good 
but—" 


“ But you would rather not trust Geoff in 
His hands, lest He should take a cruel ad 
vantage? That 1s the way of people like 
you" 

“T never saul 30, I never thought so. I 
—I hope I have always put my trust m 
God 


“Dut you think, all the same, if He had 
a chance like this, that He would like to do 
youan illturn? Oh, I understand what you 
mean JI have heard 2 great many people— 
pious, devout people—speak just hike you.” 

Mis Underwood relapsed mto speechless 
mmisery. Against such an iccusation as this, 
what could she say? She who never missed 
church, nor ceased to profess her behicf an 
Providence She was silenced altogether 
She wept andnghed the name of Gott now 
and then, there was nothmg morc to 


say 

Geoff went down tgthe City without loss of 
amoment He se berths in a steamer 
which was to sal in three days, and with a 
‘bownd of pleasure and conscious pride n 


ug found himself engaged for his pa 
sa the Atlantic He went home 
very soberly, but with the biood coursing in 


yusvems. He had taken such an mitiative now 
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as he had never been able te take in all his 
life before He had emancipated himwle 
at last It wis, however, with  hitth 
appichinsion that he turncl homeward 
Whether Ins mother would impcde fs wy 
with wecpini, whether the stcrs would re 
ject hw escort, he conkl not tall, iut In 
fcats in both cases were unnecessary Mis 
Undauood had bin mduced to subj ¢ 
tion some time before he got home Anil w 
for Giace and Mill, they were nuther act d 
about his proposal nor disposed to reat 
‘They took sit as the most natural this, in the 
wold ‘There was a gleam of bu,hiness he 
thought, in Milly's face, but Grace pud vuy 
hittk attenhon to it Geoffrey was a hitth 
cut down when he perceived that thy saw 
nothin, it all heroic in his mission nuthin 
that anybody would think twice about J at 
he hid to console himself with Mis Aunt 
decia)ttion thit a fortoht on bord slup 
would sctile all questions = U¢ hinisclf felt 1 
great confidence that everything would come 
right in the end 

Abus the difficulty was brow ht 0 1¢on- 
cluston, in a way little contemplucd by the 
Canadian who once bid been Lemut 
Crosthwaite, and had broken his heart for 
bs cousin Anna When the young pcople 
were gone, the two ladies from Grove Roat 
made a little pilgrimage to the grat, gey, 
dismal London cemetery in which all that 
remained of hum lay—wher. Mrs Under 
wood lad some flows, and Anna grad 
with eyes that looked as if they could pene 
trate the very secicls of the gave upon the 
mound under which the lovcrot her youth sftj t 
m peace What werethethoughts that hid Luin 
concealed withm his breast fo1 thirty jeat 
yet which had brought him, earrymg tew and 
confusion which he litle anucipated to het 
dwelling the first day he spent in I nghiad, 
no one could tell fe hod carned all thu 
mystery with him to the other world 

And after a while Geofirey Undcrwool 
came safily back fiom the teinble voy 1,¢ 
which had so much alarmed lus mother, bin, 
ing with him, eaactly as Mass Anna bad foi 
seen and commanded, ns gonngwife She wis 
far too young a wilt Rothe thought to 
ventwe so fat, but did not think so 
How to do without and to think fa 
heisclf, ws more difficult to Milly than thc 
distance and the voyage But she did what 
was a great dual caster than thinking for het 
self—she trans(iued all the 1csponsibihty to 
her husband Nothing could be handsomer 
than the mainage settlement which Miss 
Aonamide Shc made the little bride her 
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own representative, with the Luger share of listen to any explanations on’ subject, 
the fortune And the Canadian family were the sound of the other name orton 
well pleased, and asked mo more. Indeed, to her. She took even from er boi, 
all that Mrs Yorke desired was that nothing Leonard, that name of his which came f om 
should be said about this strange ilumina- hus father’s old life, and jealously called tury 
tron thrown af the last upon the husband Robert, which was his second name. 

who had been hers for twenty years, and Almost a year elapsed before the youn; 
who now seemed to be stolen from her and pair came home. They arnvcd on a bright 
changed into another mam. She would not April afternoon, when the sun was shinng 





A vlneys aud L woud accpt but one compar 


over the great smoke, The windows were who had come safely marnage, and 
open. the lawn all green mth Spring, and all the other te: dani fo which he 
set in = frame of ish primroses, ‘had been eaposed ;"Wout Miss Anna walked 
as fresh as the bide i, who ised | across the room wi httle stately Jump, 
it, and the difference in st, with a little cry casting aude her stick, and took little Muly 
of pleasure. Mrs. Underwood threw herself, in her arms ~~ me'” she ard, “ttle 
as was natural, upon the wonderful son who Fad with the da@Ms eyes. I always said 
had been delivered from the seas, who had ould accept one, but only one, 

‘not been drowned, or swallowed by a whale, muse!” . 





